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Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences  of  Bucks  co.  report 
Address  of  Free  Trade  Convention 

Job  R.  Tyson  before  Historical  Society 
friends  of  Domestic  Industry 
Alchemist,  The — Immortal  Honors 

Comparison  of  former  and  present 

times 
National  Celebrations 
Eloquence 

Qualifications  of  an  Orator 
Odes  of  Akenside 
American  Criticism 
Union,  on 
Education,  on 
Perspicuous  Method 
Almanac,  Health,  published 
Alum  found  near  Erie 
American  Philosophical  Society, 

Letter  from  B.  Franklin  on  the  institu- 
tion of — the  early  members 
Silk  imported  into  England 

Flag-,  presented  to  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau 
Report  of  Committee  on 
Anthracite  Coal  used  in  steamboats 

in  burning  brick 
trade  of  the  U.  S.  for  ten  years 
apparatus  for  using,  in  kitchens 
cheap  stoves  for  burning,  approved 
by  Fuel  Saving  Society,  (Stein' 
hauer  &  K.) 
stoves  for  cooking,  premium  award- 
ed to  Powel  Stackhouse  for 
coal  trade  from  1820  to  1831 
new  discovered  mines  near  Ewen's 

Mills  described 

used  in  colouring  hats 

burned  in  an  iron  cage 

calculation  of  the  saving  in  using, 

over  wood 

Antis  Henry,  proposes  a  new  plan  for  chimneys 

Apples,  large     ■ 

Appointments  96,144,160,170,304 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  Phil.   32,96,176,240 

Auction  duties;  amount  of,  and  commissions  401 

Auditor  Gijneral'o  Annual  Report  on  Finances  ib. 

".'  B 

Bald  F.a&ie  Valley  .described  36 

Baldwin,.  Judge's  Charge  in  the  case  of  Woodhull 
• . ,  and-  D.-  vs.  Wagner,  insolvents  release 

from"  arrest  under  a  ca.  sa.  81 

•  chaTg«-in  case  BankU.  S.  vs.  Shelmire  321 
Bank  Dividends, 'amount  of  Tax  on  401 

of  Penn.  subscription  of  the  state  to  1794,       231 
ot  Ujiited"Stites,  letter  from  James  Madison  on  58 
"     Report  of  Committee  of  Stockhold- 
ers on  Triennial  Report  16. 
triennial  rep.  of  direct,  to  stockholders  185 
ib 
189 
193 


Bears  killed  at  LewistOwn  288 

Beaver  co.  manufactories  in  208 

severe  weather  and  snow  in  400 

Bedford,  manufactories  in  1792  22 

Beef,  premium  98" 

Bees,  remarkable  production  by  36 

Beet,  large  176 
Bellefonte,  heavy  rains  at        62 — early  snow  at         368 

Berks  co.  number  of  furnaces,  forges,  Stc.  397 

Bethlehem,  medical  statistics  of  112 

notice  of  manners,  &c.  47 
Biddle,  Maj.  Thomas,  Biographical  notice  of     208,221 


3 

ib 

15,93 

192 

47 

197 


262 


307 
319 


384 
ib. 

416 
399 
304 


distribution  of  the  stock  of 
exchange  operations  of  the 
LetteT  from  James  Monroe  on 
resolution  of  Legislature  of  Pennsyl 

vania  in  favour  of 

Judge   Baldwin's  charge  respecting 

•    •  Branch  drafts — case  of  Shelmire      321 

•nat'ire,  and  cause  of  issuing,Branch 

drafts  explained  354 

extracts  from  rep.  of  Sec'y  of  U.S.  on  410 

letler  from  Win.  H.  Crawford  on  431 

Bartram's  Botanic.  Garden,  Diary  kept  at,  1830  13 


194 


Biographical  Sketches, — Mrs.  Esther  Skinner,  25 

N.  Herback  128 

Jacob  Huff  144 

early  poets  of  Pa.  152,161,177 
Charles  Thomson  169 

Mrs.  Fulton  (longevity)  192 
John  Kev,  (first  born)  207 
Major  Thos  Biddle  208,221 
John  Reid  208 

Lance  Campbell  263 

George  Denison  268 

William  Jones  287 

Rev.  Dr.  .las.  P.  Wilson  379' 
Stephen  Girard  431 

Abraham  Pike  430 

Birth,  three  at  a  36,160 

Births  and  deaths  in  Philadelphia,  comparative  ta- 
bles of,  1821  to  1830  71,72 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  consecrated  238 
Bituminous  Coal,  a  new  mine  discovered  in  Dauphin  366 
Towanda  416 
Blacklead  mines  of  Bucks  co.  described  164 
Blairsville,  flood  at  94 
Blast,  a  great,  of  rock                                                     110 
Blasting  rocks,  a  new  mode  of                                      136 
Bloomfield,  freshet  at      62— early  snow  at                 368 
Blossburg,  Tioga,  a  bed  of  Bituminous  Coal  at          176 
Braddock,  General's  defeat,  detailed  account  of         45 
Bradford  co.  liability  for  costs,  opinion  on                   122 
remarks  on  taxes  in                                   158 
experiment  on  transportation  of  goods 
to,  from  Philadelphia,  by  canals  in- 
stead of  in  wagons                               304 
early  snow  in                                              368 
Bricks,  burned  with  anthracite                                      192 
Brownsville,  medical  challenge  at                                    191 
Bucks  co.  Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences  at,  report  of        1 
citizens  assemble  to  repair  roads                148 
black  lead  mines                                           164 
Escheat  Court,  Reynold's  case     197,209,225 
trials  for  assault  and  battery                        210 
Auditor  General's  letter  on  Escheat  costs  364 

c 

Canal— Pennsylvania    9,32,38,109,287,365,384,389,405 
boat  launched  at  Huntingdon  32" 

North  Branch  38,329 

Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Convention  76 

Trenton  Delaware  Falls  co.  232 

Schuylkill  272 

Moms  288 

comparative  cost  of  transportation  on,  or  by 

land,  between  Bradford  co.  and  Philad.        304 
and  turnpikes,  first  introduction  in  U.  States, 

attributed  to  Pennsylvania  317 

comparative  cost  of  transportation  by  river  or   330 
Union,  annual  report  363 

tolls  collected  on  Penn.  in  1830-31  365,404 

boat,  first  complete  trip  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Wilkesbarre  on  366 


<4_>     m 


Canal.historical  sketch  of  the  internal  improvements  389 

boat  first  arrives  at  Wilkesbarre  with  loading     48 

amount  expended  in  1830-31  405 

commissioners  annual  report  417 

Carrol  township,  York  co.  erected  160 

Catterpillar,  the  spotted  appears  and  is  destructive     16 

Celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  little  Schuylkill 

rail  road  361 

•Census  of  Philadelphia  City  and  County  65 

the  public  institutions  of  Philadelphia        10" 
Bethlehem  112 

United  States,  1790  to  1630  271 

[see  also  next  vol.] 
Chambersburg,  great  freshet  at  31,61,176 

manufacture  of  edge  tools  at         6,302 
of  straw  paper  367 

Chartiers,  interesting  incident  of  263 

Cheat,  in  wheat,  whence  comes  it?  91 

Chester  co.  a  witness  rejectedfor  disbelief  in  a  God  112 
grapes  sent  to  the  Phil,  market  from  238,287 
large  barn  in  367 

lime  abundant  in  ib. 

Chimneys,  new  plan  of,  discovered  by  H.  Antis         399 
Clearfield  co.  severe  weather  in  400 

Coal — used  in  steamboats  15,92 

stoves,  Fuel  Saving  Society  offer  to  encour- 
age the  best  127 
bituminous,a  new  mine  discovered  inTioga  co.  1 76 
discovered  in  Dauphin  co.             366 
anthracite,  used  in  burning  bricks,  192 
apparatus  for  kitchens,  197 
cooking  stoves  recommended   by  Fuel  Sa- 
ving Societv,                                                  262 
tabular  view  of  the  trade  1820  to  1831,     47,  319 
comparative  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of,  from 

Wilksbarre  to  Harrisburg  by  river  or  canal,  330 

regions — newly  discovered,  described,  384 

experiments  with,  ib 

comparative  saving  between,  and  wood,         416 

quantity  of,  shipped  from  Pottsville  region,       ib 

Coates  Dr.  B.  H.,  address  to  temperance  society,     409 

Collateral  Inheritances,  amount  received  from  404 

Coloured  people,  proposal  to  establish  a  college 

for,  at  N.  Haven,  195 

resolutions  of  town  meetingat  N. 

Haven  opposing  it,  196 

Columbia,  freshet  at  62 — early  snow  at  368 

Indian  relics  found  at  48 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  U.S.  and  of  Penn. 

— a  general  condensed  view  of  1829-30,  349 
Consecration  of  Bishop  of  N.  Carolina,  238 

Constitution  of  West  Pennsylvania  Lycaeum,  12 

Costs,  liability  of  a  county  for,  opinion  121 

Escheat,  not  paid  by  state,  364 

Councils,   select  and   common,  proceedings  of,   22,  56 
79,  117,  150,  180,  202,  246,  269,  291,  327,359 
Crawford,  \V.  H.,  letter  on  Bank  of  United  States     431 
Crimes,   statement  of,   committed  bv  prisoners  in 

Jail,  '  1790  to  1815,  144 

tables  showing  the  statistics  of  the  prison 

and  crime  in  city  and  co.  1830,  249 

caused  by  Intemperance,  63,  234 

Criminal  System,  sketch  of  the  changes  in  the  312 

Cucumber,  a  large  208 

D 

Dallas,  George  M.  elected  Senator  U.  S.  399 

Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road,  report  of  commit- 
tee to  managers,  278 
report  of  Mon.Robins.on,279,  289 
of  F.  W.  Rawle,  282 
meeting  at  Phil'a,                  330 
Dauphin  county,  new  bituminous  coal  mine,  366 
Deer,  unusually  plenty  at  Lewistown,  288 
Delaware  county,  freshet  in  60 
river — Trenton  Falls  Company  propose 

improvements  in  232 

complaint  to  Leg.  of  N.J.  against  dams  in  366 


Delaware,  years  in  which  the  navigation  has  been 

obstructed  in  December,1681  to  1825,  384 

Diary  of  a  naturalist  1830,  kept  at  Bartram's  Garden,  13 

Distilleries,  number  of  in  different  counties,  234 

Dividends  declared,  352 

tax  on  Bank  received,  401 

received  by  the  state,  401 

Downingstown,  great  blast  of  rocks  at  110 

Dundaff,  glass  factor}'  at  367 

Du  Ponceau, P.  S.  letter  with  a  flag  presented  to  leg're  3 

letters  to,  on  silk,  149,  168 

letter  to  C .  Miner  on  silk,  131 

letters  from  France  to,  on  silk  149,168 

Du  Quesne  Fort,  now  a  boat  yard,  192 

Grant's  defeat  at  141 

M'Kinney's  description  of,inl756,318 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandize,  403 

E 

Easton,  frost  at  in  June,  31 

Trout,  large  quantities  taken  at  39 

freshet  at  272 

cyphering  slates  made  at  368 

improvements  at  48 

Education,  report  of  the  Phil'a  society  in  support 

of  charity  schools,  20 

of  coloured  people,  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  college  for  195 
essay  on                                                         215 
sum  expended  for                                        407 
Election,  returns,                                            239,  256,  270 
Emigrants,  arrived,  31 
fourteen  pairs  of  twins  arrive,                    192 
200  families  arrive  at  Franklin,                  288 
Emigration,  thoughts  on             27,  33,  54, 
Erie,  trade  of  Lake 

period  of  opening,  1803  to  1831, 
new  channel  formed, 
severe  weather  and  snow  storm, 
Escheat  Court  in  Bucks  co.  Reynolds  case  197,209,225 
costs,  Auditor  General  refuses  to  pay  in  Rey 
nolds'  case, 
Exchange,  city  meeting  respecting 

operations  of  the  Bank  of  U.  States, 
Executive  department,  expenses  of 


108,  116 

55 

55 

62 

400 


364 

64 

189 

406 


44 


■65 


Fayetteville  sufferers,  report  of  collections  for 

sums  transmitted  from   dif- 
ferent states  and  cities, 
Fecundity,  instances  of  36,  160,  192 

Fire  companies  of  Philadelphia,  1791  to  1831,  110 

distribution  of  funds  to   182 
Fish,  taken  with  a  snake  in  it,  87 

Fishing,  fine  at  Easton,  39 

Franklin,  Venango  countv  described,  60 

200  families  arrived  at  288 

Franklin   Institute,  propose    to  ascertain  extent  of 

manufactures,  304 

award  premiums,  305,  376 

memoralize  councils  for  premi- 

miums  on  lamps,  359,  360 

Free  trade  meeting,  94 

convention  at  Phila.  proceedings, 

239,  241,  261,  334,  343,  358 
Address,  247 

Freshet,  great  at  Chambersburg  3 1,61, 176 — Mauch 
Chunk,  31 — on  Juniata,  31,61 — Delaware 
countv,  60— Blairsville,  95— Pottsville,         272 
Friends,  meeting  at  Plymouth,  ac't  of  first  settlement  30 
Friendly  association,  address  to  assembly,  tendering 

monev  to  negHe  with  Indians,     97 
minutes  of  the         273,  292,  323 

(see  next  volume.) 
subscription  paper  for  raising 


money, 


323 


Fuel  Saving  Society,  offer  premiums  for  best  coal- 
stoves  for  the  poor,  128 
rep. on  Steinhauer's&K's  stove,262 


Geology,  American  Journal  of,  published,  16 

Germantown,  rail  road  meeting,  94,  105,  192,  286 

early  snow  at  368 

Gettysburg,  railroad  from,  to  Maryland  line,  199 

meeting  and  report,  269 

Gibbons,  Maj.Jas.,  gives  a  bust  of  B.  West  to  hospital  462 
Gibson,  C.  J.  charge  in  case  of  corporation,  vs.  Wal- 
lace—mortgage, 49,  75 
Girard,  Stephen,  death  of  431 
Glass  factory,  at  Uundaff,  367 
God,  a  witness  rejected  for  his  disbelief  in  a  112 
Gold,  said  to  be  found  at  Pottstown,  106 
Goslin,  a,  with  four  legs,  96 
Government,  Penn's  remarks  on  315 
expenses  of  the  405 
Grant's  defeat  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  account  of  141 
Grapes,  bro't  to  Phil,  market  from  Chester  co.  238, 287 
Guinea  Hens,  fecundity  of                                              128 

H 

Hail  storm,  great  in  Lancaster  co.  1 768,  124 

Harrisburg.estimate  of  cost  of  introducing  water  into  127 

Temperance  convention  at  170 

Metereological  table  at  100,  195,  247,  327 

early  snow  at  368 

severe  weather  at  400 

Health,  Board  of,  annual  statement,  160 

Historical  Society,  Penna.  Tyson's  address  before,    308 

Honors,  immortal,  on  28 

Hopkinson,  Jos.,  oration  before  Zelosophic  Society,  137 

Horticultural  societies,  benefits  of  7 

Huntingdon,  canal  boat  launched  at  32 

heavy  rains  at  62 

manufactures  of,  1792,  223 

Huntingdon  county,  furnaces  and  forges  of  273 

early  snow  in  288 

provisions,  &c.    consumed  by 

manufactories  in  302 

severe  weather  at  400 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rousseau's  essav  on  4,  17 

I  &  J 

Incident  interesting,  of  Ch irtiers,  263 

Indian  History,      '  84,  96,  113,  129, 145,  273,  323 

conferences,  84,  96,  113,  129 

Indians,  two  arrive  from  Buffalo,  in  canoes  at  Milford.l  10 

Journal  of  Charles  Thomson  and  F.  Post,     3,145 

minutes  of  the  Friendly  Association,  273,292,323 

address  of  the  Quakers  to  assembly,  274 

message  of  Gov.  to  Indians  on  Susquehanna,  292 

correspondence  between  Israel  Pemberton 

and  Gov.  Johnson  and  Hardy,  294 

answer  of  the  Indians  to  Governor's  message,    ib 
subscription  paper  to  raise  a  sum  to   defray 
expense  of  regaining  and  preserving  their 
friendship,  323 

relics,  found  at  Columbia,  48 

Intemperance,  cause  of  crime,  63 

Internal  Improvements,  historical  sketch  of  389 

amount  expended  for  405 

Industry,  Domestic,  friends  of,  meeting,  216 

delegates  to  N.York  convention,  ib 
meeting  in  Blockley,  276 

meeting  in  Delaware  co.  277 

address  of  N.   York  conven- 
tion, 337, 355,  370 
Internal  improvement  fund,  report  on  429 
Iron — in  Bald  Eagle  valley,  36 
works  in  Venango  county,  59 
first  in  Lancaster  co.                               128 
manufactories,  forges,  &c.  in  Huntingdon  co.   275 
do.             do.           Berks  co.   labour- 
ers employed,  &c.                                           397 
Jefferson  College,  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Science,  of          109 
Journal  of  C.  Thomson,  and  F.   Post,                          145 
.Judiciary,  memorial  to  assembly,  proposing  altera- 
tions in  the  system,                                       296 
department,  expenses  of                           406 


Judicial  history,  sketch  of 
Juniata  co.  town,  fixed  at  Mifflintown, 
river,  described, 
co.  act  erecting,  from  Mifflin, 
appointments  in 
Jurors — not  to  be   starved — Judge  King's  charge 
in  case  of  Joanna  Clue, 

K 

Keith,  Sir  Williams'  administration,  narrative  of 

Key  John,  (first  born)  sketch  of 

King  Judge's  charge  in  case  of  Joanna  Clue, 


311 
21 
37 
103 
171 


264 
207 
381 


Lancaster  city,  reminiscences  of  104 

county, emigrants  settle,  31 — reminiscen- 
ces, 60 — great  hail  storm  in  1768,  124 
first  iron  works  in,  128 — singular  mor- 
tality,  171 — statistics  of,  42 
Law  Cases  and  intelligence — 

Commonwealth  vs.  Aver,  setting  fire  to  store,    24 
charge  of    Judge    Gibson,  Corporation    vs. 

Wallace,  mortgages,  49,  75 

act  relative  to  liens  of  mechanics,  63 

Woodhull  and  Davis,  ^  insolvents  release  from 
vs.  > arrest  under  a  ca.  sa. 

Wm.  Wagner         j  Judge  Baldwin's  charge,81 
Stacy  vs.  Wetherill — damages  for  burning 

vessel  by  aqua  fortis  92 

a  witness  rejected  for  disbelief  in  a  God,  112 

liability  of  a  county  for  costs — opinion,  121 

opinion  of  Parsey  Oakfordon  the  right  to  tax 

the  Navy  Yard,  140 

Qui  tarn  action — City  vs.  Shinners,  on  occu- 
pying stalls  in  the  market,  141 
Escheat    Court — Revnolds'    case   in   Bucks 

county,  197,  209,  225,  365 

Commonwealth, vs. Sundries.assault  &.  battery,  210 
testimonial  of  respect,  of  Philadelphia  Bar 
to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  236 

opinions  of  counsel  on   the  law  assessing  a 

state  tax  on  personal  property,  298 

charge  of  Judge  Baldwin  in  case  Bank  U.  S. 

vs.  Shelmire — forged  Branch  drafts,  321 

Hees  vs.  Rudy — breach  of  marriage  promise,  336 
Byers,  &c.  vs.  Price — Judge  Kings  charge — 

pawn-brokers  certificate  of  pledge,  364 

Escheat   costs — Auditor    General^  decision 

against  state  paying,  365, 

decision  in  Venango  co. — taxes  on  unseated 

lands,  366 

Commmonw.  T   2d  arraingment  for  the  same 
vs.  >      offence — sickness  of  jurors 

Joanna  Clue,  _)      — Judge  King's  charge,         381 
Commonwealth,  T 

vs.  v   murder — curious,  394 

Pinchback,      j 
City  vs.  Roseman — Butchers  vs.  Shinners,      414 
decision,  respecting  partnership  at  a  public 
house,  415 

Lead  mines  in  Bedford  co.  36 

Lebanon,  large  copperhead  snake  killed,  118 

Legislature — members  of  374 

standing  committees,  &c.  399 

votes  for  U.  S.  Senator,  ib 

Legislative  department — expenses  of  405 

Lehigh  river — fine  pike  taken,  87 

Company  offer  water  power  and  lots  for  sale,208 
Water  Gap,  described,  287 

boats  from,  pass  Morris  canal,  288 

Letters,  from  James  Logan,  40 

James  Madison  on  Bank  U.  S.  58 

Wm.  W.  Hood  on  crime  caused  by  intem- 
perance, 64 
James  Monroe  on  Bank  U.  S.                       193 
B.  Franklin  to  C.Colden,   on  American 

Philoso.  Society,  318 

respecting  donation  of  Gen.  Wayne's  Tel- 
escope to  Cabinet  at  West  Chester,  368 


Lewis,  Ellis,opinion  on  liability  of  a  county  for  costs  123 

Lewisburg,  notice  of  286 

Lewistown  and  vicinity  described,  8 — freshet  at,  31 

deer  unusually  plenty,  288 — two  bears 

killed  at, '.88— early 'snow  at  268 

Library — Philadelphia,  first  directors  of  317 

of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science,  report 

and  constitution  of  ib 

Licenses — tavern, amount  of  403 — hawkers&pedlars,404 

Lime — abundant  in  Chester  co.  367 

Limestone — discovered  in  Luzerne  co.  24 

quarry  at  Wilksbarre,  48 

Loans — obtained  by  the  state,  and  premiums  on        405 

interest  on  407 

Logan,  James — letter  from,  on  lightning,  40 

Loganian  Library — account  of  414 

Longevity — instances  of  25,192 

Luzerne  co  — singular  adventure  of  a  citizen  of        151 

Lycsum  of  West  Penn'a— constitution  of  12 

of  Nat.  Science  of  Jefferson  College,  109 

M 

McAdamizing  Chesnut  street,  resolution,  182 

Madison,  James,  letter  on  Bank  U.  S.  58 

Mail — machine  for  conveying,  invented,  128 
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FIRST  ASM'AI,  REPORT 
Of  the  Bucks  County  Academy  of  Natural  Science. 
The  Committee  appointed  lo  make  and  publish  die 
first  Annual  Report  nf  the  commencement,  progress  and 
present  situation  of  the  Academy,  in  obedience  to  a  re- 
solution adopted,  and  in  conformity  with  a  custom  ob- 
taining in  similar  institutions,  submit  the  following 
sketch: — 

In  January,  1829,  public  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  forniation  of  a  society  fe>r  promoting  the  study  of  na- 
ture in  this  county  by  an  Editorial  paragraph  in  the  In- 
telligencer. In  February  following,  a  number  of  public 
spirited  gentlemen  from  different  patts  of  the  county, 
met  at  Doy lestown,  and  resolved  that  it  was  expedient 
»o  form  such  a  society,  and  in  the  same  month  the  draft 
of  a  constitution  was  submitted  and  adopted.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  following,  officers  pro  tempore  were  ap- 
pointed, and  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  draft  of 
the  constitution,  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy was  held  on  the  25lh  of  May,  1829;  at  which  the 
constitution  was  finally  ratified  and  signed  by  twenty 
five  members.  The  spirit  which  prompted  a  com- 
mencement so  promising,  stimulated  to  active  exertions 
for  the  purpose  of  surmounting  the  many  difficulties 
which  immediately  presented  themselves  on  the  untried 
field  we  were  about  entering.  Very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  even  the  ru- 
diments of  classification  in  any  branch  of  natural  history. 
An  offer  therefore,  made  by  Jonathan  C.Jones,  one  of 
the  youngest,  but  most  zealous  admirers  of  nature,  be- 
longmgto  the  Academy,  to  deliver  an  introductory  pub- 
lic address  on  the  study  of  Botany,  was  gladly  accepted 
which  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  6th  of  June, 
and  thusa  new  impulse  given  to  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  disposed  to  foster  "the  knowledge  of  things." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  here  mentioning  the  immense 
loss  sustained  by  the  Academy  in  particular,  and  by  the 
(fiends  of  science  generally,  in  the  premature  decease 
of  this  enterprising  and  amiable  young  man.  We  know 
we  shall  again  awaken  the  unavailing  sigh  of  sorrow, 
with  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  re-inflict  the  pang  of  disappointed  hope 
on  his  bereaved  relatives  and  friends — but  we  know  also 
that  the  memory  of  their  sorrows  brings  also  with  it  the 
consolatory  recollection  of  inestimable  worth  and  never 
dying  virtue.  Before  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
Academy  were  called  also  to  lament  their  loss  by  the 
death  ot  John  Moore,  Esq.  their  first  President.  Thus 
deprived  almost  at  the  outset  of  two  of  their  most  valu- 
able and  efficient  members,  it  began  to  be  feared  that 
our  strength  would  fail — but  fortunately  the  example  of 
Jones  had  pointed  to  the  true  path  of  successful  pro- 
gress, and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1830,  a  series 
of  introductory  addresses  on  several  departments  of 
Naiural  History,  was  determined  on.  The  gentlemen, 
to  whom  this  task  was  assigned,  labored  diligently  to 
acquaint  themselves  in  a  way  to  be  useful — and  by  these 
means,  a  mass  of  information  was  obtained  and  spread 
abroad,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful  in  all 
our  future  operations; — and  which  tended  immediately 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  had  actuated 
usatlhe  first. A  division  of  the  members  into  classes  cor- 
responding with  the  objects  of  inquiry  soon  followed, 
which  when  duly  appreciated  and  acted  on  in  the  prop- 
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er  spirit  of  the  measure,  we  trust  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Some  of  our  members  are 
now  actively  prosecutng  thieir  researches  in  accord- 
ance with  this  division  of  lab'  r,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  others  will  be  influenced  by  then-  example, 
and  by  praise  worthy  ambition  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  uselul  information,  by  judicous  observa- 
tion and  the  careful  treasuring,  of  natural  objects.  Many 
specimens,  particularly  of  minerals  hsve  already  been 
obtained,  and  a  taste  fo>-  the  study  of  the  riches  of  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  has  been  wide- 
ly  diffused.  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  place  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a  Cabinet  or  Museum, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  embiace  in  our  collection, 
subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  empires.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  liberality  of  our  c'tizens  and  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  collections  of  objects  in  the  study  of  nature, 
will  ere  long  authorize  the  appropriation  of  a  room  in 
some  of  our  public  buildings  to  supply  this  deficiency 
— or  that  the  increasing  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
Doylestown,  will  effect  the  same  purpose  in  some  other 
mode. 

Having  thus  traced  the  general  view  of  our  labors 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time — having 
glanced  at  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  yet  to  provide 
tor,  and  intimated  the  possible  means  by  which  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made,  we  turn  to  the  more  particular  de- 
tails of  the  present  situation  of  the  Academy,  which  at 
present  occupies  in  common  with  the  Doylestown  Li- 
brary, a  room  in  the  Union  Academy,  which  is  also  of- 
ten used  for  various  other  purposes.  Two  convenient 
cases  ate  nearly  filled  with  specimens,  principally  as 
above  noticed  of  minerals.  The  Curators  have  ju^t 
finished  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  specimens,  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  may  now 
be  methodically  pursued  with  the  advantage  of  having 
the  distinctive  properties  of  minerals  elucidated  by  re- 
ference to  the  Cabinet.  Several  valuable  works  have 
been  procured;  and  as  the  room  is  open  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  we  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  our  members  taking  that  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  differ- 
ence of  mineral  substances.  It  is  in  contemplation  also, 
to  construct  a  Geological  column  as  fast  as  tbe  materials 
can  be  obtained,  and  many  of  them  are  already  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  embrace  at 
one  view  the  whole  theory  of  this  important  study.  Two 
of  our  members  are  also  prosecuting  the  study  of  Ento- 
mology, particularly  with  reference  to  those  insect? 
which  are  injurious,  and  those  which  may  be  made  use- 
ful to  husbandry  and  domestic  economy.  One  member 
has  undertaken  to  collect  information  relative  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  most  valuable  fishes  that  frequent 
the  waters  of  the  county,  among  which  the  shad  and 
herring  will  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a  large  of  atten- 
tion. Several  gentlemen  commenced  in  the  last  sum- 
mer, the  collection  and  preservation  of  plants  for  the 
purpose  oftorming  a  herbarium — they  will  probably 
during  the  present  season  be  able  to  show  a  classified 
collection  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  classes  and  orders 
of  a  complete  system  of  Botany,  and  also  to  describe  the 
habitudes  and  varieties  of  the  most  valuable  natives  of 
the  county.  Should  these  reasonable  anticipations  be 
realized — and  nothing  but  a  reprehensible  remissness  on 
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part  of  our  members  can  prevent  their  being  realized  From  the  (London)  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  Jpril,  1831. 
— we  may  look  forward  to  our  next   stated  meeting,  as  I  AMERICAN   SILK. 

one  of  peculiarinterest;  as  forming  anew  era  in  our  sir — Your  readers  will  have  probably  observed  the 
hitherto  somewhat  obscured  progress.  Many  of  our  notice  taken  by  Mr.  Kwart,  the  ex-member  for  Liver- 
members  will  have  obtained  considerable  knowledge  ot  i  pool,  (in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  loth  of  Februa- 
the  particular  subjects  to  which  they  have  respectively  ry,)  of  the  first  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  United 
devoted  their  chief  attention.  This  knowledge  they  States  of  America;  and,  likewise,  a  paragraph  in  the 
will  be  prepared  to  communicate,  and  explain  by  refer-  ,  Times,  of  the  24th  of  February,  on  the  same  subject — 
ence  to  well  known  objects,  or  to  preserved  specimens  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  a  more  de- 
of  those  which  are  more  rare,  or  have  been  less  subject  tailed  account  interesting,  to  the  numerous  readers  of 
to  common  observation.     We  ask  in  conclusion,   to  im-  x  your  widely  circulating  journal. 

press  upon  those  of  our  members  particularly,  who  have  !  Mr.  Duponceau,  of  Philadelpliia,  rhe  President  of  the 
imposed   on    themselves   the  honorable    obligation,   ol     American   Philosophical    Society,    with   his  usual  fore- 


starting  forward  in  the  race  of  science,  that  to  them  we 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  flattering  hopes — that  dili- 
gence and  attention  will  ensure  success,  and  that  their 
reward  is  sure. 

To  our  distant  friends,  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 


ight  and  patriotism,  long  since  thought  of  the  advan- 
tages that  might  arise  to  the  United  States,  from  ex- 
tending the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  silk  worm,  for  which  the  great  va- 
riety of  soil  and  climate  prevailing  in  these  states  offer 


our  establishment.we  would  express  our  grateful  thanks,  j  great  facilities.  But  difficulties  arose  in  preparing  the 
From  several  we  have  received  liberal  donations  and  en-  silk  for  the  market,  which,  for  a  long  time,  retarded  the 
couraging  advice.  Jacob  Pierce  and  Peter  A  Browne,  '  accomplishment  of  his  views.  The  eaifiest  successful 
Esq.  of  Philadelphia — Joseph  J.  Lewis,  Esq.  of  West-  result  was  the  manufacture  in  Connecticut,  of  sewinjj 
Chester;  Jacob  Wagner,  of  Easton,  and  James  Worth,  silk  of  superior  fineness  and  strength, 
and  Froman  Mansnn,  of  this  county — are  particularly  |  Mr.  D'Homergue  of  Isismes,  in  France,  paid  a  visit  to 
entitled  to  remembrance  and  notice  in  our  catalogue  of  Philadelphia,  and  afforded  Mr.  Duponceau  an  opportu- 
ne patrons  of  science  in  the  best  possible  mode  of  pa-  I  nity  of  carrying  his  laudable  designs  into  practice,  by 

tronizing by  active  and  liberal  assistance  in  aid  of  the  j  establishing  a  filature  under  bis  direction;  Mr.  D'Ho. 

means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  nature's  works,  i  mergue  having  pre\iously  managed  one  in  Nismes,  and 
from  the  works  themsehes.  Highly  valuable  presenta  ;  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  culture  and  preparation  of  silk 
lions  of  specimens  have  been  received  from  each  of  j  in  France,  felt  sanguine  of  its  success  in  America.  The 
these  gentlemen,  and  from  Mr.  Brown  especially,  we  result  of  the  first  trial  has  shown,  that  their  labours  are 
have  derived  much  of  the  knowledge  we  have   attained  '■  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

towards  placing  a  proper  value  on  the  articles  in  our  |  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  American  opera- 
possession,  fhe  d  s'u  e  to  become  acquainted  with  the  I  tive,  first,  employed  in  a  new,  and,  to  them,  strange  pro- 
natural  productions  of  <  ur  country,  which  is  manifested  |  cess,  should  turn  out  of  their  hands  an  article  as  well 
in  various  places,  owes  much  of  its  force  and  intensity  i  prepared  as  that  furnished  by  Italy  or  Fiance,  where  it 
to  the  patriotic  I  bors  of  this  distinguished  citizen — but  J  lias  been  so  long  the  staple  of  the  country.  Yet  the 
we  are  aware  that  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  his  j  sample  received  has  shown,  that  Mr.  D'Homergue's  Ies- 
deserts,  were  we  to  ascribe  this  impulse  as  the  chief  sons  have  been  addressed  to  willing  and  apt  scholars, 
benefit  of  those  meritorious  efforts.  A  yet  greater  public  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  equal  the  feelers  of  France 
service  is  done  by  giving  that  impulse  the  most  favour-  |  and  Italy. 

able  direction  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  and  |  It  may  now  be  stated,  that  an  intelligent  gentleman 
we  yet  hope  the  day  will  arrive  and  that  right  speedily,  ]  has  trier!  a  sample  of  this  silk,  in  the  different  process  of 
when  this  direction  will  be  generally  pursued,  and  the  j  winding,  throwing,  and  dying,  and  the  result  is  highly 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  aided  by  ample  collections  satisfactory — so  much  so,  that  he  thinks  a  fine  field  is 
of  natural  productions,  will  become  the  basis  and  the  I  open  for  the  culture  of  the  article  in  America.  In  quail - 
support  of  an  enlightened  system  of  public  education,  ty,  he  considers  it  superior  to  India  silk  generally,  and 
When  like  the  industrious  bee,  our  children  shall  gath-  fully  equal  to  that  of  Friuli  or  Trent.  He  had  some  of 
er  treasures  from  every  flowery  valley,  and  like  the  la-  it  dyed  black,  (the  colour  which  most  tries  the  silk,) 
borious,  finda  mine  of  wealth  in  every  barren  hill.  And  '  and  this  it  takes  very  well.  He  concludes  by  suggest- 
when  their  intellectual  labors,   like  those  of  the   provi-    ing  some  improvements  in   the   reeling,  which  a  little 


dent  insects,  shall  each  day  produce  an  immediate 
ward  in  the  sensible  increase  of  their  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  mind  in  which 
those  stores  are  received. 

H.  MEREDITH,} 
J.  KELEY,  C  Committee. 

E.  WILLIAMS,  J 
The  officers  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1831,  are: 
President — Wm.  H.  Johnson. 
Vice  Pretident — Solomon  Wright. 
Recording  Secretary — Albert  Smith. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Ed.  Williams. 

CDr.  J.  S.  Rich. 
Curators-  £  JiMES  Rellet. 

Treasurer — Revr  Samuel  Aaron. 


The  spotted  Catterpillar  has  committed  great  ravages 
in  Pennsylvania.  Whole  forests  have  been  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  The  same  reptile  has  been  mischievous 
in  Massachusetts  on  fruit  trees.  Some  Horticulturists 
have  shaken  them  from  trees,  and  then  tarred  the 
trunks  to  prevent  their  ascending. — Hundreds  have 
been  found  shortly  afterwards  halted  in  the  tar.  They 
seem  to  take  to  plum  trees  first. 


more  praciice  may  soon  effect. 

The  present  importation  is  a  mere  sample,  being  a 
very  small  package,  and  was  produced  (as  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  states)  in  Pennsylvania,  and  reel- 
ed from  the  cocoons  in  Mr.  Duponceau's  filature  at 
Philadelphia,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  D'Homergue. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  some  of  the  best  judges  in  this 
country,  who  think  it  a  very  lair  beginning.  The  tex- 
ture is  finer  than  the  Italian  silk,  and  it  produces  a 
larger  return  from  the  same  quantity  of  cocoons. 

Some  silk,  from  the  same  filature,  has  been  boiled, 
dyed,  and  woven  into  a  very  fine  stuff  in  America,  al- 
though not  thrown,  as  they  have  no  throwing  mills  at 
present  there. 

Should  the  production  of  silk  increase  as  rapidly  in 
America  as  cotton  has  done,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  it 
will  become  an  article  of  great  consequence  in  our  trade 
with  that  country;  the  Americans  sending  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  taking  back  the  manufactured  article  in  re- 
turn, as  is  now  the  case  with  cotton. 

The  white  mulberry  tree,  and  silk  worm,  are  said  to 
succeed  in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  union;  and  the 
latter  can  be  brought  forward  at  the  time  the  former  is 
in  life. 

This  subject  ha9  been  taken  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congress,  and  strongly  recommended  by  them  to  the 


1831.] 
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attention  of  the  American  government  and  country. 
And  any  object  that  will  promote  the  intercourse,  or 
strengthen  the  ties,  between  the  two  countries,  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  both. 

Yours,  &c.  *     *. 

London,  26th  March,  1831. 

From  the  Harrhburg  Reporter. 

American  Silk. — A  very  beautiful  flag,  manufactur- 
ed by  Mr.  D'Homehgue,  of  Philadelphia,  from  silk  the  I 
growth  and  produce  of  this  state,  was  [during  the  last 
session]  presented  to  the  legislature,  by  Peter  S.  Dc- 
fonceau,  Esq  ,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  that  gen-  J 
tleman.  The  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  in  the  j 
House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Inger-  j 
soil,  Read  of  Susquehanna,  and  Craft;  and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  I 
from  that  committee,  made  a  very  appropriate  report, 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  that  the  flag  be  displayed  J 
in  the  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
Agreeably  to  the  resolution,  the  flag  has  been  very  taste-  I 
fully  displayed  over  the  Pennsylvania  Arms  in  the  rear 
of,  and  above,  the  Speaker' i  chair,  where  it  at  once  com- 
mands the  attention  and  admiration  of  every  one  enter-  j 
ing  the  hall  of  the  house.  We  think  it  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  useful  perseverance  of  its  worthy  donor,  and  a 
strong  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  cul-  j 
ture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  Pennsylvania  hereafter.  | 
The  following  is  the  letter  and  report  of  the  committee.  ! 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  3,  1831. 

Sir — 1  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  through  you  to 
the  honourable  house  over  which  you  preside,  and  of ', 
offering  to  their  acceptance,  a  Flag,  bearing  the  colours  I 
of  the  United  States,  and  made  entirely  of  American  j 
silk,  by  Mr.  John  D'Homergue,  of  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  texture  of  this  flag  is  light  and  delicate;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  it  should  have  been,  if  my  object  were 
not,  by  this  specimen,  to  show  that  stuffs  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  from  our  own 
native  material.  It  is  for  similar  stuffs,  that  we  pay  an- 
nually to  Europe  a  tribute  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
considerably  exceeding  the  amount  that  we  receive  for 
all  our  bread  stuffs.  Hitherto,  the  silk  that  this  country 
produces,  has  been  exclusively  employed  in  making 
sewing  silk,  and  a  few  stockings,  gloves,  and  other  like 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  in  which  the  best  ma- 
terial has  been  used,  while  elsewhere  those  articles  are 
made  ot  imperfect  cocoons,  and  of  waste  and  refuse  silk. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  have  pursued  this  unprofitable 
system;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  silk  districts, 
which  ought  to  be  the  richest  in  that  state,  are  in  fact 
the  poorest.  There  is  no  market  there  for  their  co- 
coons or  silk  balls,  those  who  raise  them  are  obliged  to 
manufacture  them  themselves,  or  they  will  perish  on 
their  hands.  Nor  can  they  find  any  cash  price  for  the 
articles  they  make,  so  that  they  must  use  them  in  their 
families,  or  dispose  of  them  by  way  of  barter.  This 
system  is  fast  extending  itself,  through  the  other  states, 
and  the  only  use  that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  co- 
coons in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  converting  them  into 
sewing  silk,  or  coarse  articles  of  domestic  fabric. 

It  is  not  that  manufacturers  of  fine  silk  are  wanting  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  them  in  this  city,  of  every 
description,  seeking  employment,  which  they  cannot 
obtain  for  want  of  new  silk  properly  prepared.  The 
art  of  making  this  preparation,  which  is  called  reeling, 
is  not  known  among  us,  though  it  is  generally,  but  most 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  very  simple,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  requites  much  instruction  and  long  practice 
and  experience;  and  those  who  know,  and  would  in- 
struct us  in  it,  cannot  without  the  greatest  difficulty  be 
procured  from  other  countries.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  this  art,  it  is  impossible  to  employ  our  silk  in  a  profit- 
able manner,  for  unleu  the  raw  material  is  properly 


reeled,  it  cannot  be  exported  abroad,  nor  manufactured 
at  home  into  those  fine  stuffs  for  which  we  pay  so  large 
an  annual  amount  to  foreign  countries. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  in  finding  ill  Mr.  D'Ho- 
mergue, a  person  well  skilled  in  that  mode  of  preparing 
our  native  silk,  either  for  exportation  or  home  manufac- 
ture, I  establiuhed  last  summer,  under  his  direction,  an 
experimental  filature  of  ten  reels,  in  which  twenty  wo- 
men were  employed,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  mar- 
ket for  cocoons  was  immediately  opened  at  Philadel- 
phia, whither  they  were  brought  for  sale  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States  The  farmers  brought 
them  from  different  parts  of  this  state,  and  received 
cash  for  them,  which  they  had  never  done  before.  They 
were  brought,  it  is  true,  in  small  quantities,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  be  thereby  promo- 
ted, and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  this  im- 
portant  object  shall  receive  the  national  encouragement, 
which  a  bill  now  before  Congress  gives  reason  to  ex- 
pect, silk  worms  will  be  raised  ill  great  plenty  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  The  climate  being  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  will 
thrive  even  in  our  poorest  soil. 

The  flag,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you,  is 
offered  as  a  visible  proof  of  the  facts  I  have  just  stated, 
no  silk  stuff  of  the  same  kind  has  ever  been  made  or  ever 
attempted  in  this  country,  and  none  can  be  made  with- 
out a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preparing  the  raw 
material.  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  present  this 
flag  most  respectfully,  in  my  name  to  your  honourable 
house,  as  a  sample  of  a  new  and  interesting  branch  of 
American  manufacture;  as  a  token  of  my  high  respect; 
and  as  a  proof  of  my  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  from  early 
youth  my  cherished  home,  and  where,  I  hope,  with  my 
latest  breath,  to  offer  my  last  fervent  prayer  for  her 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the  highest  respect, 

Sir,  your  most  ob't  humble  serv'r, 

PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU. 

To  the  Hon.  Frederick  Smitr,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

That  this  beautiful  specimen  o(  American  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  carried  through  all  its  process  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  practical  result  of  tlis'-titmost  impor- 
tance to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Its 
agriculture  has  long  suffered  from  restriction  to  certain 
staples,  of  which  the  production  has  increased,  while 
the  foreign  demand  is  great  ly  diminished.  By  the  valu- 
able experiments  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  Mr.  D'Ho- 
mergue it  is  established  that  the  climate,  the  soil,  and 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  are  eminently  congenial  with 
the  culture  of  silk,  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage  throughout  the  United  Slates.  If 
so,  this  inestimable  product  must  become  a  great  staple 
of  the  country.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that,  but  forty- 
six  years  ago,  an  American  vessel,  with  cotton  on  board, 
was  seized  at  Liverpool,  under  the  impression  that  cotton 
was  not  the  growth  of  America;  and  to  the  fact,  that  last 
year  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bags  of 
American  cotton  were  imported  at  that  port,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  anticipation,  that  a  similar 
development  may  attend  American  silk. 

In  every  country  producing  silk,  it  has  become  the 
fruitful  means  of  industry  and  wealth. 

Every  manufacturing  country,  incapable  of  producing, 
has  spared  no  efforts  to  naturalize  it.  Added  to  the  oth- 
er products  of  this  state,  and  Union,  its  benefits  must  be 
incalculable :  It  leaves  all  other  employments  unimpair- 
ed, and  affords  domestic  occupation  to  females  and  chil- 
dren, who  may  rear  the  cocoons,  and  reel  them  into  raw 
silk.  Many  millions,  as  Mr.  Duponceau  states,  are  the 
tribute  money  paid  for  it  by  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries. 


AN   ESSAY  ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 


[Jl'LT 


From  tlie  increase  of  Ihe  coasting  trade  of  Philadel"  rontons  opinions  and  prejudices  fast  yielding  to  the  in- 
phia,  which  lias  nearly  trebled  itself  within  the  last  eight  !  fluence  of  strict,  fair,  and  impartial  investigation.  But 
years,  encouraging  and  unquestionable  proof  is  afford-  the  romantic  and  Wonderful,  particularly  when  swelled 
ed,  that  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mineral  with  fabulous  incidents,  terrific  relations,  and  descrip- 
vealth  of  Ihe  state,  arc  in  active  and  increasing  demand.  '  tinns  of  awful  scenes,  impait  such  a  stimulus  to  the  hu- 
]f,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case,  vessels  loaded  with  |  man    mind,  that  truth,  in    ii s  simplicity   under  natural 


the  coal  of  Pennsylv 


are  destined  to  sail  for  France  i  colours,  can  scarcely  promise  to  create  an  adequate  ex- 


in  the  ensuing  season,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  state  may  |  citement,  for  it  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  it  is  much 
derive  great  augmentation  from  that  source.      Even  the     easier  to  awe  than  to  persuade;  and  experience  leaches 
quantity  of  flour  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  Europe  ;  us,  that  fear  holds  the  sceptre  over  all  nature. 
has  much  increased  of  late;  and  wool  bears  better  prices  '       Instead  of  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  catalogue  of 
throughout  the  country.  i  human  miseries,  which  has  been  and  is  daily  swelling  to 

With  these  flattering  prospects  no  aid,  within  the  ]  an  alarming  degree,  every  one  elbows  forward  through 
power  of  legislation,  should  be  withheld  from  the  endea-  I  the  crowd  of  innumerable  writers,  to  throw  in  his  mile, 
vour  to  domesticate  silk,  and  unite  so  important  a  staple  ,  not  only  to  enlarge  the  collection,  but  to  render  it  more 
to  the  others.     In  France,  Italy,  Flanders,  Spain,  and    appalling. 

England,  no  wealth  or  honours  were  spared  by  govern-  I  These  reflections,  I  feel  convinced,  cannot  be  better 
ment,  when  the  object  was  to  cherish  and  reward  the  !  applied  than  to  the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  and  I 
culture  of  this  superior  article,  which,  in  all  ages  and  [  propose  to  give  to  it  that  serious  attention  V  hich  its  im- 
nations,  from  the  earliest  era  to  the  present,  has  been  in  portance  merits.  But  if  I  am  led  to  deviate  from  that 
universal  request  and  of  the  highest  value.  gravity,  which  from  the  predisposition   of  every  one's 

The  flag  presented  by  Mr.  Duponceau  is  a  proof  of  |  mind  in  matters  so  unquestionably  revered,  I  presume 
the  natural  and  artificial  resources  we  possess;  and  that  I  is  anticipated,  I  hope  my  disquisition  may  be  taken  in 
in  the  practical  skill  of  Mr.  D'Homergue,  the  country  |  its  true  sense  and  light,  and  from  the  whole,  a  judgment 
enjoys  the  fortunate  means  of  obtaining  all  the  instruc-  I  formed  upon  the  whole. 

tion  and  demonstration  necessary,  for  the  complete  at-  Than  hydrophobia,  no  other  disease,  if,  perhaps,  we 
tainment  and  indefinite  extension  of  the  difficult  art  of  except  the  venereal,  has  favoured  the  origin  of  more 
reeling  silk,  without  which  raw  silk  for  manufacturing,  fabulous  reports,  and  created  more  terror  in  the  mind, 
or  of  the  merchantable  quality,  saleable  in  foreign  mar-  not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  the  best  informed  classes 
kets   cannot  be  produced.  of  society,  from  which  I  cannot  even  exclude  the  facul- 

ty; and,  yet,  without  any  solid  foundation;  for  I  may 
confidently  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
that  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  think  seriously  upon 
this  subject,  and,  not  unlikely,  even  a  smaller  propor- 
tion that  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  bites  of  animals. 

The  whole  of  this  matter  rests,  either  upon  vague  re- 
ports, preconceived  opinions,  mistaken  notions,  or  a 
blind  deference  to  authority. 

But  after  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  and 
a  judicious  examination  of  the  accounts  we  have  on  re- 


The  patriotic,  disinterested,  and  most  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  Mr.  Duponceau  to  establish  this  art  among 
us,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  state.  They  con- 
stitute another  of  the  public  services  of  a  citizen  whose 
career,  beginning  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and 
continued  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  after- 
wards distinguished  by  eminent  accomplishments  in  ju- 
risprudence and  other  sciences,  has  exalted  him  to  be- 
come  the  successor  of  Jefferson,  as  president  of  that 
philosophical  society  which  was  founded  by  Franklin. 
To  the  duties  and  distinctions  of  such  a  career,  Mr.  Du- 


ll the  decline  of  life,  superadds  a  noble  effort     cord.it  will  he  found  that  they  are  not  only  incon 


ponceau, 

to  confer  upon  his  country  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  the  introduction  of  silk,  and  to  join  that  to  the  many- 
honours  of  which  his  venerable  years  are  full. 

The  committee  trust,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  in- 
appropriate to  display  this  flag  in  the  Hall  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Speaker's  chair — 
the  same  that  was  once  filled  by  the  president  of  that 
immortal  congress,  which,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
declared  the  independence  of  these  United  States. 

They,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsvlvania  accept,  with  great  sensibility 
and  satisfaction,  the  silk  flag  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  as  an  auspicious 
promise  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  a  proof 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  distinguished  donor. 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  be  displayed  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  this  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker; 
and  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Duponceau  copies  of  these  resolutions  and  report. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 

.9n  Essay  on  the  Affections  supposed  to  result  from  ihe 
Rites  'of  Animals,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hy- 
drophobia.    Ry  i.  C.  Rousseau,  M.  D.,  member  of  se- 
veral learned  societies. 
[Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, March 

14,  1829.1 

,l  Je  n'ni  pem-  tie  rlen  plus  que  tie  la  peur.-'—  Rabelais. 


correct,  and  perplexing,  but,  not  (infrequently,  shame- 
fully exaggerated;  and,  in  many  instances,  so  visionary, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  We  are,  in- 
deed, induced  to  believe  that  few  of  the  writers  have 
witnessed  with  a  placid  eye  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribe. Moreover,  their  sanative  methods  are  so  versa- 
tile and  incoherent,  their  remedies  so  terrific  at  times, 
so  insignificant  at  others,  that  we  might  well  question  if 
many  of  them  had  seen  a  single  case  of  canine  madness. 

Nevertheless  an  inconceivable  bigotry  of  opinion, 
equal  to  party  spirit  obstinacy,  pervades  all  classes,  and 
presents  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  admission  of 
the  most  evident  facts,  if  they  appear  to  militate  against 
long  established  prejudices,  and  sanctioned  medical 
creeds. 

All  impartial  inquiry  is  not  only  hazardous  but  scarce- 
ly attainable.  Regardless  of  communicating  useful  in- 
formation, or  affording  the  balm  of  consolation,  every 
report  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  prolific  seed  of 
terror;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  we  are,  at  this 
day,  as  much  in  the  daik  as  our  predecessors  respecting 
the  cause  and  true  nature  of  hydrophobia.  Why  this 
name  should  have  been  exclusively  selected  to  qualify 
a  specific  disease,  supposed  to  result  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  is  not  very  obvious;  the  dread  of  liquids  being 
a  symptom  occurring  in  many  diseases,  where  a  morbid 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  is  predominant,  and 
attended  with  constriction  of  the  fauces. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  divest  the  human  mind 
of  prejudices  once  inculcated  and  rooted  in  by  time, 
and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  source  of  romancing.  In 
this,  however,  we  can  see  nothing  more  surprising  than 
n  the  popular  frenzy  to  run,  not  unfrequently,  at  the 


It  is  unquestionably  a  most  gratifying  circumstance,  at  i 
which  every  philanthropic  mind  cannot  but  rejoice,  to  i  peril   of  life   and  limb,  to  see  a  fellow  mortal  launched 
perceive,  in  the  present  era  of  science,  the  sway  of  er-  |  into  eternity 


1831.] 


AN   ESSAY  ON  HYDROPHOBIA, 


Having,  however,  seen   cases,  not  resulting   from   a    few  have  become  mad  from  the  simple  fear  of  turning' 
bite,  in  which  hydrophobia  was  one  of  the  predominant 
symptoms;  which  observation  is  sufficiently  confirmed 


by  the  testimony  of  others;  it  may  not  appear  presump 
tuous  in  me,  unbiassed  by  popular  prejudices,  which, 
altnough  sanctioned  by  men  of  respectable  authority, 
are  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to  carry  conviction — to 
unfurl  the  standard  of  scepticism  that  others  have  hoisted 
before  me. 

Truth  cannot  be  elicited  by  conjectures;  facts  are  not 
to  be  established,  still  less  supported,  by  vague  reports 


I  perfectly  well  recollect  the  son  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  1  was  intimate,  who,  to  the  age  of  twelve  and 
upwards,  could  not  see  the  approach  of  a  dog  without 
being  thrown  into  a  fit;  and  it  was  not  without  much 
trouble,  that,  by  keeping  a  dog  in  the  house,  his  antipa- 
thy was  at  last  conquered. 

"  Will  it  bite?"  is  a  common  question  with  children, 
when  a  little  dog  or  any  other  pet  animal  is  given  to 
them;  not  that  they  have  been  bitten,  but  because  they 


nor  reason  and  judgment  satisfied  with  good  or  bad  .  have  been  scared  with  it  by  their  nurses,  parents,  play- 
names,  contradictory  declarations,  and  incredible  stories,  j  mates,  &c.  Of  all  the  scarecrows  resorted  to,  to  in- 
Admitting  without  discrimination, and  propagating  with-  [  timidate  children,  and  force  them  to  obedience,  the  dog 
out  examination,  have  been  the  sources  of  all  the  er-  j  is  the  most  common,  and  the  stories  of  canine  madness 
rors  that  have  brought  thousands  to  a  premature  end.      j  always  comes  very  apropos. 

Disease  is  invariably  a  derangement  in  the  constitu-  Yet  dogs  are  nut  sufficient  to  frighten  all  children, 
tion;  but  various  agents  being  the  cause  of  apparently  i  Some  are  very  mischievous,  and  like  to  plague  cats, 
the  same  disturbance,  and  the  same  cause  being  pro- 1  "The  cat  will  scratch  you,"  is  then  the  crv.  Still  this 
iluctive  of  different  aberrations,  the  utmost  circumspec- '  will  not  do — children  are  not  afraid  of  scratches.  With 
tion  ought  to  be  used  in  pronouncing  upon  the  origin  a  little  more  trouble,  and  out  of  necessity,  the  disease 
of  diseases.  Sex,  temperament,  constitution,  habits,  [  of  madness  has  been  stamped  upon  cats;  and  all  the  old, 
situation,  occupation,  seasons,  former  diseases,  pertur-  j  and  many  new,  wonderful  stories  have  been  heaped  to- 
bation  of  mind,  &c.  &c.  must,  necessarily,  vary  the  symp- 1  gether  to  swell  the-collection.  But  cats  will  not  gneral- 
toms  of  the  same  disease,  and  become  the  cause  of  the  J  ly  bite,  then  "  madness  can  be,  and  must  be,  and  has 
diversity  or  identity  of  the  morbid  appearances,  that  i  been  communicated  by  scratches."  This  is  hard  to  be- 
have not  unfiequently  drawn  the  faculty  into  en  or.  lieve,  and,  therefore,  must  be  proven.     "Cats  lick  their 

That  bites,  more  commonly  of  dogs,  because  of  their  I  paws,"  as  every  person  knows;  and  as  it  is  the  saliva  of 
greaternumber,their  particularhabits  and  their  dwelling  dogs  that  transmits  the  rabid  poison,  it  must  proceed 
among  men,  have  in  numerous  instances  proved  fatal,  {  from  the  like  source  in  cats.  Accordingly,  "by  licking 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  those  accidents  have  result- 1  their   paws   the   saliva   is   deposited  on   them;"   ergo 


ed  from  a  disease,  inoculated  by  a  specific  virus  gene- 
rated in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  under  a  particular 
morbid  excitement,  is  merely  a  supposition,  rather  dis- 
proved than  supported  by  facts,  as  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  prove  as  we  advance  in  our  inquiry. 

Dogs  being,  in  general,  possessed  ot  an  uncommonly 
irascible  temper,  and  naturally  prone  to  bite,  and  some 
species  being  extremely  ferocious,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  a  general  dread  of  them  should  be  imbibed 
in  infancy,  and  retained   in    mature  years;    and  this  cir- 


scratches  can  innoculate  madoess! 

The  above  reasoning  may  answer  tolerably  well  for 
children;  but  we  cannot  help  blushing  to  find  such  stuff' 
recorded  by  men  in  their  proper  senses.  Yet,  as  such 
reasoning  may  be  specious  for  some,  who,  like  the  bonus 
Humerus,  aliquando  dormitant,  we  hope  to  be  excused 
if  we  take  some  notice  o(  it. 

Animals  in  general,  and  particularly  cats,  that  are  re- 
markable for  an  uncommon  degree  of  cleanliness,  are 
not  very  attentive  to  this  characteristic  quality,  while 


cumstance  must  incalculably  aggravate  the  conse- j  suffering  from  disease.  On  the  contrary,  their  filthiness 
quences  of  a  bite,  and  may  be  productive  of  those  J  is  the  first  apparent  symptom  of  their  diseased  state,  and 
very  accidents  that  have  been  attributed  to  a  specific  this  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  do  not  lick 
viris.  their  paws.    For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  ani- 

The  fact  is  daily  confirmed  by  experience,  that  lace-  mals  adopt  this  employment  as  a  mere  pastime;  on  the 
rated  wounds  are  oftener  than  any  other  attended  with  j  contrary,  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  removing  the  dirt 
danger;  and  if  we  pay  particular  attention  to  those  re- j  that  they  have,  with  their  paws,  brushed  from  their 
suiting  from  bites,  we  shall  find  that,  of  all  the  injuries  ,  heads, 


of  that  kind,  they  are  the  worst,  from  the  compound 
action,  producing  not  only  laceration,  but  contusion. 
Moreover,  if  with  these  peculiarities  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  state  of  perturbation  created  in  weak  and  pre- 
judiced minds,  by  unexpected  attacks  of  infuriated  dogs, 
we  cannot  but  hesitate  to  sanction  the  idea  of  a  rabid 
poison  secreted  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  under  a  par- 


Since  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  ridcule  that 
ought  to  be  cast  on  the  popular  tales,  related  at  random, 
concerning  canine  madness,  (and  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  doom  them  to  a  state 
of  oblivion,)  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  prosecuting  this 
task  a  little  further,  not  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  exposing 
error,  but  with  the  hope  of  fostering  the  spirit  of  inves- 


ticular  state  of  disease.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  j  tigation,  which  1  imbibed  at  an  early  period  of  my  med. 
that  the  saliva  and  teeth  of  a  dog  in  perfect  health  may,  ]  cal  career. 

from  the  putrid  and  filthy  substances  on  which  the  ani-  Palmaiuus,  an  ancient  writer,  seriously  informs  us, 
mal  not  unfiequently  feeds,  acquire  and  harbour  a  de- '  that  the  straw,  on  which  some  mad  swine  lay,  commu' 
cided  virulence,  and  become  the  source  of  the  accidents,  1  nicated  the  same  disease;  and,  risum  teneatis  that  a  man 
that  have  for  so  long  a  lime  disturbed  the  peace  of  man- ,  who  had  become  mad  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  when 
kind.  '  on  the  point  of  death,  kissed  his  childrt  n,  who,  in  a  few 

All  the  well  substantiated  facts,  indeed  all  the  anoma-  j  days,  were  all  seized  with  rabies,  and  died  of  it !  ! 
lies  characterising  the  maladies  supervening  on  the  bites  j  So  much  for  plain  truth — then  comes  the  romantic; 
of  animals  supposed  to  be  in  a  rabid  condition,  concur  j  such  as  men  tearing  and  eating  their  own  flesh,  biting 
to  prove,  that  the  same  symptoms  have  resulted  from  {  like  dogs;  or  scratching  like  cats,  when  the  disease  pro- 
the  bites  of  animals  labouring  under  no  kind  of  disease,  ,  ceeded  from  the  last.  Others,  quite  composed,  warn 
as  well  as  from  various  injuries,  not  admitting  the  pos-  their  friends  not  to  come  near,  for  fear  they  should  bite 
sibility  of  any  introduction  of  virus,  being  the  conse-  them,  and  view,  composedly,  their  appalling  situation  I  <" 
quence  of  the  mere  mechanical  agency  of  inanimate  We  shall  now  cite  from  writers  how  long  a  time  will 
bodies,  be  requisite  to  establish  this  incongruity  of  symptoms. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  many  sound  observers  will  J       From  Lomxius  we  learn,  that  seven  years  may  elapse 


I  think  join  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  terror  propagated. 
from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  popular  tales  of 
hydrophobia,  has  been  the  cause  of  more  mischief  than 
the  pretended  rabid  poison  itself,  and  that  more  than  a 


before  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 

Morgagni  relates  a  case,  in  which  twenty  years 
elapsed  between  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the 
disease. 
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Boerhaavf.  mentions  a  case  of  the  same  description. 
I  have  read  of  a  case  spun  out  to  forty  years. 
Other  writers,  however,  fix  the  invasion  of  the  disease 
at  a  very  short  period  after  the  bile. 

Dr.  Ghat  records  a  case  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which 
dealli  happened  on  the  same  day  as  the  bite. 

We  might  go  further,  but,  for  the  sake  of  common 
sense,  must  refrain. 

Afier  all  tiie  uproar  created  by  this  terrific  malady,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
as  to  its  existence;  but,  alas,  of  all  the  symptoms  that 
have  been  recorded,  not  a  single  one  can  be  called 
pathognomonic.  Neither  does  any  identity  of  symptoms 
characterize  the  disease  in  men  and  dugs.  We  have  al- 
ready repeated  the  idle  stories  transmitted  to  us  by  an- 
cient writers  upon  canine  madness,  as  communicated  to 
the  human  constitution;  for  this  disease  has  never  been 
supposed  to  be  spontaneously  generated  in  man. 

We  shall  now  narrate  the  general  symptoms  observ- 
ed in  dogs:    They  look  dull  and  stupid. 

They  pant,  keep  their  mouths  open,  hang  out  their 
tongue,  and  discharge  abundance  of  saliva.  They  re- 
fuse food.     They  are  thirsty,  and  do  not  drink. 

They  look  dirty.  Their  ears  and  tails  hang  down. 
Some  say  they  move  slowly,  others  that  they  run  faster 
than  ordinary,  and  in  an  irregular  manner. 

It  is  nevertheless  an  accredited  popular  opinion,  in 
some  places,  that  they  go  straight  forward;  and  if  you 
move  out  of  their  way  they  will  not  hurt  you;  yet  vari- 
ous writers  assert  that  they  snap  at  and  bite  every  thing 
they  meet  with. 

We  find  nothing  but  contradictions  at  every  step  of 
our  inquiry,  as  often  as  the  authors  have  not  copied  from 
one  another. 

The  tail  between  the  legs,  seems,  however,  to  be  the 
most  prominent  symptom,  and  the  most  noticed  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  that,  also,  which  spreads  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  all  classes  of  people;  although  it  be  quite  in- 
significant, and  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  fear 
and  timidity,  observable  in  all  dogs  passing  through  a 
strange  neighborhood. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  that  we  should  have,   to  this 
day,  been  satisfied  with    such   contemptible  data;  and  I 
still  more  astonishing,  that  no  inquiry  has  been  proposed 
or  encouraged,  by  premiums  or  otherwise,    to  ascertain 
something  respecting  such  a  direful  malady,  the  exist- i 
ence  of  which  must  rapidly  come  to  be  considered  as  ex-  j 
tremely  doubtful,  if  not  entirely  imaginary. 
What  is  rabies  in  animals?  What  is  it  in  men' 
Is  it  the  result  of  a   specific  virus  of  canine  origin? 
Can  it  be  productive  of  a  particular  disease  in  other  ani- 
mals and  in  men,  by  the  simple  application  of  the  saliva 
to  some  living  part? 

Does  the  poison  exclusively  reside  in  the  saliva?*  Is  i 
inoculation  by  means  of  a  wounded  part  absolutely  in- 
dispensable?f 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  wound  produced  by    the 

bite'     Does  it  secrete  a  poison  of  the   same   nature  as 

that  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  during  the  disease' 

Is  it  a  compound  effect  of  the   laceration  of  the  teeth 

and  the  particular  quality  of  the  saliva? 

May  not  the  saliva  of  dogs,  under  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, become  poisonous  without  the  animal  being 
in  a  state  of  disease? 

Why  are  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  more 
promptly  shown  on  animals  than  on  men,  as  the  reports 
assert  them  to  be? 

Why  is  not  the  dread  of  water  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  rabies  in  dogs  as  well  as  in  men't 

Until  these  queries  have  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
we  cannot  believe  that  hydrophobia   is   the  result  of  a 

*  Pliny  recommends  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  hydrophobia. 

*Dr.  Vaugman  tried  to  inoculate  it  without  success. 

|  A  number  of  writers  on  this  disease,  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not. 


specific  viru9.  Andifwewere  to  support  this  opinion, 
how  could  we  reconcile  our  belief  with  a  number  of 
well  attested  facts,  proving  that  this  symptom  scarcely 
happens  once  in  thirty  cases,  whereas  the  bite  has  been 
inflicted  by  the  same  dog. 

Hydrophobia,  lam  pursuaded,  is  an  extremely  rare 
disease;  and  when  its  occurrence  has  not  been  preceded 
by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  it  is  met  with  very  little  apprehen- 
sion. 

1  have  experienced  it  myself,  after  my  recovery  from 
a  long  illness,  that  had  thrown  me  into  such  a  state  of 
morbid  sensibility,  that,  not  only  water,  but  any  thing 
else  that  could  produce  a  tremulous  motion  on  my  eyes, 
01  a  shrill  sudden  sound  on  my  ears,  excited  the  most 
horrible  sensations. 

I  have  witnessed  it  in  many  cases  of  cynanche,  and  in 
diseases  of  infants  of  various  kinds. 

The  disease  was  strongly  marked  in  a  case  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  epiglottis  that  fell  under  my  care  some  years 
ago;  until  I  contrived  to  introduce  liquids  into  the  sto- 
mach, by  means  of  a  piece  of  intestine  of  a  chicken, 
swallowed  at  one  end,  while  the  other  was  kept  (astened 
to  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  patient,  who  was  delighted  to 
receive,  as  often  as  he  was  desirous,  by  means  of  the 
canula  of  an  injection  pipe,  the  liquids  that  were  forced 
through  it. 

It  is  not,  I  am  now  convinced  a  terror  resulting  from 
the  sight  of  water  or  of  other  liquids  that  harrasses  the 
sufferers.  It  is,  as  many  have  confessed,  the  dread  of 
having  the  liquids  forced  upon  them,  when  they  feel 
certain  pains  from  former  trials  of  their  inability  to  swal- 
low,and  call  to  mind  the  sufTerings|they  have  undergone 
their  exertions  to  accomplish  an  act  that  they  were  by 
rather  desirous  than  reluctant  to  perform. 

This  inability  to  swallow  liquids  generally  proceeds 
from  a  constriction  of  the  fauces;  or  from  a  too  exalted 
state  of  irritability  in  the  organs  of  deglutition;  or"  from 
a  rigidity  of  the  epiglottis  preventing  the  shutting  of  the 
trachea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  passage  of  liquids 
into  that  tube,  on  their  way  to  the  oesophagus  occurs. 

I  have  ascertained  these  facts  by  introducing  my  fore- 
finger into  the  fauces  of  the  patient;  and  Dr.  William 
Shaw,  an  experienced  and  respectable  physician  of 
this  city,  has  informed  me  of  a  case  that  fell  under  his 
care,in  which  the  rigidity  of  the  epiglottis  was  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  press  it  down  with  his  finger.  The 
patients,  who  died  with  all  the  terror  that  the  presence 
olliquids  could  excite  in  the  mind  in  hydrophobia,  re- 
peatedly assured  him,  that  his  fear  was  excited  solely 
by  the  recollection  of  the  agonizing  fits  of  coughing,  he 
had  been  thrown  into  by  his  first  attempt  to  swallow 
some  water;  and  that  he  would  rather  give  up  his  life, 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  again  thrown  into  the  same 
predicament. 

[  To  be  conlinaed.  ] 


RAIL  ROAD  MEETING. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Newtown  and  its  vicinity,  held  pursuant  to  public  no- 
tice, at  the  house  of  Joseph  Archambault  on  Saturday 
the  4th  day  of  June — Dr.  Phineas  Jenks,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Peter  Gwinner,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  the 
Chairman,  it  was  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  Peter  Gwi- 
ner,  Samuel  Snyder  and  Alex.  Vanhorn,  draft  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meeting — who 
after  having  retired  a  short  time,  reported  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted: — 

Whereas,  recent  experience  in  England,  has  conclu- 
sively shown  the  superior  advantage  of  rail-roads  over 
all  other  kinds  of  improvement,  in  affording  a  more 
pleasant  and  expeditious  mode  of  travelling,  and  offering 
greater  facilities  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  to  market.  Every  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  district  have  a  deep  interest   in  the  con 
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struction  of  rail  roads.  They  may  be  constructed 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  command  a  supply  of  water  for 
canals,  and  when  constructed,  the  travelling  upon  them 
is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  frost  of  winter,  nor 
freshets  in  the  summer.  Rail-roads,  branching  in  differ- 
ent directions  through  the  country,  will  add  much  to 
the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  there  is  no  section  of 
the  counlry,through  which  a  railroad  could  be  located, 
(more  advantageously  to  the  stockholders;  or  beneficial- 
ly to  the  citizens,)  than  from  Philadelphia  through  New- 
town crossing  the  Delaware  at  Taylorsville,  thence  to 
New  York.  This  is  the  most  direct  and  shortest  route 
between  the  two  cities.  This  road  would  pass  through 
a  delightful  and  fertile  country  affording  at  a  moderate 
price  all  the  materials  for  its  construction — by  this  route 
there  will  be  no  interruption  by  water,  and  no  transfer 
of  passengers  or  mer  chandize  from  cars  to  boats,  until 
they  arrive  at  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Bucks  County  and 
New  Jersey,  friendly  to  a  rail-road  on  the  route,  meet 
at  Taylorsville,  on  Satvirday  the  25th  of  June  inst.  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  a  survey  and  scientific  examination  of  the  route,  and 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
promote  the  object  in  contemplation, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  county — The  U.  S.  Gazettee,  and 
the  Hunterdon  Gazette,  published  in  Flemin^ton,  N.  J. 
and  such  other  papers  as  are  friendly  to  the  said  object. 
PUINEAS  JENKS,  Chairman. 

Peter  G winner,  Secretary. 

Newtown,  June  4th,  1831. 


the  State  Legislature  for  incorporating  a  company  for 
the  construction  of  said  remaining  link  of  Rail  road  com- 
munication from  the  Susquehania  and  coal  region  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles  Rail  road  will  accomplish  the 
object,  via  Trapp,  Swamp  Churches,  West  Branch  of 
Perkiomen  to  the  LiUle  Lehigh,  and  thence  to  Allen- 
town. 

Resolved,  That  George  Richards,  Adam  Mensh, Dan- 
iel V.  R.  Hunter,  John  Wagonhourst,  David  Schall, 
John  Jackson,  John  Stauffer,  Reuben  Trexler,  Thomas 
M.  Jolly,  Thomas  J.  Gross,  Joseph  Roger,  Henry  Gil- 
bert, George  Miller,  George  Christman  and  Peter  New- 
hard,  be  a  committee  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  further  the  views  of  this  meeting, 
and  hold  communication  with  other  companies  and  in- 
dividuals, whose  ideas  and  views  may  become  necesary 
for  mutual  and  reciprocal  advanlages.and  to  call  a  meet- 
ings at  any  time  whenever  said  committee  see  proper, 
and  that  said  committee  be  authorized  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions for  defraying  the  expenses  for  locating  said 
route,  if  by  them  thought  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Berks, 
Northampton  and  Lehigh,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  such  other  papers  as  are  friendly  to  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  by  this  meeting. 

GEORGE  RICHARDS,  Chairman. 

David  Schall,  ?  Secretaries. 

John  Jackson,  3 
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Pursant  to  public  notice,  a  respectable  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Berks,  met 
at  the  house  of  Samuel  Thomas,   at   Swamp    Churches, 
Montgomery  county,on  the  11th  day  of  June,  ult.  when 
George  Richards,  Esq.  was  appointed   Chairman,   and 
Major  David  Schall  and  John  Jackson,  Esqrs.  Secreta-  | 
ies;  after  the   object  of  the   meeting   had  been  stated,  ! 
on    motion    the    following  preambles   and  resolutions  1 
were  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to: 

"Whereas,  There  are  now  authorized  the  constructing  \ 
of  two  Rail-roads,  the  one  beginning  at  Philadelphia  and  I 
terminating  at  Norristown,in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
and  the  other  of  them  at  Beaver  Meadow   Coal  Region, 
in  Northampton  County,  and  terminating  at  some  point  ' 
on  the  Lehigh  river,  wherever  thought  most  convenient, 
and  whereas,  other  companies  and  authorities  have  ex- 
istence, to  continue  the  route  by   Rail  roads  at    the  up-  I 
per  end  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  Rail-road  to  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  and   whereas,   the  said  Rail  I 
road  Companies  leave  wanting  a  link  to  connect  the  city  [ 
of  Philadelphia  with    the  coal  region  and   the   north 
branch  trade   of  the  Susquehanna;    and   whereas,  the  I 
most  direct  and  best  ground  for   laying  the   remaining) 
link,  to  have  an  uninterrupted  Rail  road  to   the   city   of 
Philadelphia  is    beginning  at  Norristown,  via  Trapp, 
Swamp  Churches,  west  branch  of  the  Perkiomen,  thence 
to  some  point  or  place  on  the  Beaver  Meadow  Rail-road 
Company   at   Allentown;   this   will  form  the  I  first   en- 
tire, and  afford  the  shortest  distance,  best  ground,   and 
straightest  communication  of  Rail  road  from  the  coal  re- 
gion, direct  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  passing  through 
a  level,  well  cultivated  country,   and  several   extensive 
limestone  and  iron  ore  ridges,  furnaces,  forges,mills,  &c 
and  possessing  all  the  requisite   qualifications  for  suc- 
cessful Rail  road  operations.     Therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  take  such  measures  to 
ensure  the  remaining  link  to  be  finished,  by  collecting 
the  best  information  as  early  as  possible,  in  examining 
the  above  route  in  order  to  make  an  early  application  to 
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The  main  object  of  the  Editor's  visit  to  Philadelphia 
recently,  was  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  nature 
and  practical  operation  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  in  Maryland.  If  he  believed  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  one  before,  he  has  now  become  convinced 
of  its  necessity.  The  beneficial  tendency  of  such  asso- 
ciations must  have  been  apparent  to  every  one  who  vis- 
ited the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  Their  benefits  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  citizens;  but  the 
whole  community  are  directly  interested  in  them.  The 
dissemination  of  horticultural  knowledge;  the  improve- 
ment of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  valuable  varieties,  are  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  horticultural  societies.  And  are  these  ob- 
jects matter  of  indifference  to  any  citizen'  Surely  not. 
Every  new  vegetable  or  fruit,  and  every  improvement 
of  either,  ministers  directly  to  the  comfort  and  well  be- 
ing of  mankind;  for  although  we  may  have  had  enough 
before,  (which  is  not  the  case,)  it  at  least  increases  our 
variety  and  diminishes  our  liability  to  deprivation.  But 
on  this  point  argument  is  deemed  unnecessary;  the  utili- 
ty of  such  improvements,  we  believe  has  never  been 
doubted;  and  the  only  question  at  present  is,  will  the 
formation  of  a,  Horticultural  Society  effect  these  objects' 
For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  in  this  we 
are  not  left  to  conjecture,  nor  to  the  deductions  of 
theory  for  our  conclusions— we  have  the  results  of  Eu- 
ropean societies,  and  several  in  the  United  States  before 
us  all.  There  is  scarcely  a  table,  or  an  orchard,  or  a 
garden  in  the  Union,  but  daily  bears  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  horticultural  societies,  either  American 
or  foreign.  We  taste  them  in  our  improved  vegetables 
and  fruits;  we  see  them  in  our  beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubbery;  they  give  a  zest  to  our  viands,  decorate  our 
walks,  and  emit  sweet  perfume   in  our  evening  arbors. 

Another  object  to  be  attained  by  a  horticultural  so- 
ciety, is  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  flow- 
ers; nor  is  this  a  matter  of  trifling  consideration.  Were 
we  required  to  tame  the  ferocious  spirit  of  a  Gibbs,  we 
would  confine  the  monster  amid  the  luxuriant  fruits  and 
beautiful  flowers,  and  compel  him  to  inhale  the  odours 
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of  a  fine  garden — nothing  distrustful  ofourability  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  It  may  have  happened,  hut  we  have 
never  yet  heard  of  any  of  the  numerous  personal  con- 
flicts that  have  given  such  a  character  of  ferocity  to 
human  nature,  having  originated  in  a  garden,  and  when 
we  consider  the  great  number  of  public  gardens  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  the  multitudes  that  resort  to 
them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  attribute  this  absence  of 
the  evil  spirit  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  us  to  hear  of  duels  and 
other  personal  conflicts  originating  in  almost  all  other 
places  of  resort;  hut  in  a  garden  never.  The  cultivation 
then  of  a  love  of  flowers  and  of  gardening  generally, 
seems  lo  be  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  most  efficient 
means  of  mollifying  the  human  mind,  and  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  philanthropist  and  every  patriot. 
The  best  means  by  which  we  can  do  so, we  repeat,  is  Ihe 
establishment  of  horticultural  societies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  improvements  in  gardening,  and  the  diffusion 
of  a  laste  for  flowers  and  shrubbery  by  public  exhibitions. 
Hundreds  of  peTsons  became  admirers  of  flowers  at  the 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  who, we  arc  persuaded, never 
before  scarcely  gave  them  a  thought.  They  had  no  idea 
that  there  were  such  tilings  in  the  world.  This  was 
plainly  apparent  from  the  numerous  questions  asked  as 
to  the  names  of  the  most  common  plants  and  what  they 
would  cost;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  that  exhibition 
caused  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  plants 
that  would  not  have  been  sold  under  other  circumstan- 
ces. Hut  even  if  there  were  no  such  good  effects  to  fol- 
low we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  such  exhibitions  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Union  as  a  most  delightful 
anil  wholesome  recre  tion  to  the  inhabitants.from  which 
the  possibility  of  immoral  tendency  is  excluded. — Ball. 
American  Farmer. 


Red  Bank,  Ohio;  and  it  was  yesterday  noted  in  one  of 
our  city  papers  (Poulson's),  that  they  have  fixed  them- 
selves in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  "  within  a 
few  years."  I  may  mentiun,  by  the  way,  how  useful  it 
is  to  publish  accounts  connected  with  natural  history  in 
the  country  papers,  and  how  much  the  science  is  thus 
promoted.  The  Hampshire  editor  says,  he  was  induced 
to  notice  the  domestication,  or  appearance  of  the  Cliff 
Swallow,  in  consequence  of  seeing  the  account  you  pub- 
lished "of  a  lover  of  nature,"  inserted  in  Mr,  Poulson's 
paper.  As  the  Cliff  Swallow,  in  common  with  its  con- 
geners, lives  on  insects,  I  presume  I  need  not  advert  to 
the  peculiar  claims  it  has  to  the  protection  of  the  farmer, 
and  hope  they  will  be  permitted  "to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply." I  am,  respectfully, 

JAMES   MEASE. 
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THE  SWALLOW. 

A  few  weeks  since,  Charles  Miner,  Esq.  (who  is  now 
Oil  a  visit  to  this  place)  favoured  us  with  a  communica- 
tion on  a  species  of  Swallow,  that  has  recently  migrated 
to  Wyoming  Valley ■*  We  have  received  from  Doctor 
Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  a  very  interesting  letter  upon 
this  subject,  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish.  The 
bird  of  which  it  speaks  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  many 
of  our  citizens,  who,  no  doubt,  will  be  highly  gratified 
by  a  perusal  of  the  letter. —  Wyoming  Democrat. 

PEiiiBELrHiA,  14th  June,  1831. 
Gentlemen— I  am  so  much  gratified  by  the  notice  ta- 
ken by  "A  Lover  of  Nature,"  in  a  late  number  of  your 
paper,  of  the  appearance  of  the  "Fulvous,  or  Cliff  Swal- 
low," in  your  vicinity,  that  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
general  request  made  by  your  correspondent,  by  send- 
ing some  facts  respecting  these  interesting  strangers. 

These  birds  were  first  described,  but  imperfectly,  by 
a  French  naturalist,  M.  Veillot,  in  his  work  on  the  birds 
of  North  America,  published  in  Paris,  in  1807.  He  first 
saw  them  in  a  small  flock  in  St.  Domingo,  and  again  in 
the  possession  of  another  naturalist,  who  had  brought 
specimens  from  Porto  Rico.  The  best  description  of 
them  is  in  the  account  of  Col.  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Charles  Bonaparte  describes  and 
figures  both  birds  and  nests,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
American  Ornithology.  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Au- 
dubon, also  notice  them  in  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York.  Mr.  Clinton's  paper 
was  read  before  that  association  in  the  year  1824,  and 
he  states  that  they  first  made  their  appearance  [in  New 
York]  at  WinchelPs  tavern,  between  White  Hall  and 
Lake  Champlain,  in  the  year  1817.  The  nests  increased 
from  one,  in  that  year,"  to  seventy  in  the  year  1822. 
Since  that  time  they  have  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
birds  have  extended  themselves  to  Fort  Miller,  Dela- 
ware countv,  and  Ralston,  in  New  York.  He  mentions 
that  they  are  also  found  in  Newport,  in  Kentucky,  and 
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Lewistown  at  present  contains  a  population  of  seven- 
teen hundred  an  I  fifty-two  ii.habilants,being  an  increase 
since  1820,  of  one  thousand.  It  is  situated  West  of 
Philadelphia  153  miles,  of  Hirrisburg  55;  and  East  of 
Pittsburg  154  miles;  and  its  natural  advantages  are  sup- 
posed lo  be  superior  to  any  otherplace  on  the  canal, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  town  stands 
on  a  beauuful  and  elevated  spot,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Juniata  and  Kishacoquillas  creek,  immediately 
at  the  confluence  of  the  latter,  the  mouth  of  which, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  harbors  for  boats, 
that  can  be  conceived  of — and  on  which,  there  are  a 
number  of  spacious  store  houses  erected.  The  Kisha- 
coquillas has  its  source  within  a  tew  miles  of  Lewistown, 
and  rises  from  springs  in  Kishacoquillas  \alleyj  and 
being  free  of  ice  in  Ihe  severest  winter.",  it  affords  a 
most  advantageous  water  power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. At  present  there  are  a  number  of  excellent 
merchant  mills  on  this  stream  which  do  a  large  business, 
and  there  are  numerous  sites  within  five  miles  of  Lew- 
istown for  water  works  of  every  description.  Lewis- 
town  derives  many  advantages  from  its  location  on  the 
Juniata  river  and  Pennsylvania  canal,  which  render  it  a 
place  of  very  considerable  deposit  for  a  large  northern 
district  of  country.  It  unites  all  the  trade  of  the  large 
and  fertile  valleys  of  Kishacoquillas  and  Penns  valley — 
Ferguson's  and  Dry  valley's,  and  a  great  portion  of  Nit- 
tany  and  Stone  valley's.  Also  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Bellefonte — the  important  iron  man- 
factories  of  Centre  county  and  this  place.  Merchandize 
from  Philadelphia  has  been,  and  will  be  consigned  to 
this  place  by  the  canal,  which  will  be  transported  by 
wagons  to  Erie  and  all  the  intermediate  places  in  the 
northern  [part  of  the  state,  at  a  great  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  compared  with  what  it  was  by 
wagons  the  whole  distance. 

Although  a  mountainous  country  around  Lewistown, 
which  affords  the  finest  and  most  lively  scenery  in  the 
world;  our  valleys  are  most  fertile  and  productive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  important  staple  of  wheat.  Some  idea 
of  the  present  trade  of  Lewistown,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  fifty  arks  have  descend- 
ed the  river  from  this  place  this  spring,  containing  flour, 
wheat,  whiskey,  iron,  blooms,  pig  metal,  &c.  each  ark 
averaging  about  400  barrels  of  flour  or  forty  tons,  and  it 
is  estimated,  that  a  much  larger  amount  has  gone  down 
the  river,  and  through  the  canal  by  boats.  Our  iron 
manufactories  consist  of  a  forge  and  furnace  owned  by 
the  Messrs.  Norris'  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  Lewis- 
town,  which  are  inactive  operation;  a  furnace  owned 
by  Messrs.  Reid  and  Thompson,  nine  miles  from  Lewis- 
town,  in  full  blast;  and  David  W.  Hullings,  Esq.  having 
purchased  Elizabeth  Furnace,  six  miles  from  Lewistown, 
is  resuscitating  that  establishment  and  giving  it  a  radical 
repair;  and  we  learn  that  it  will  soon  be  in  blast.  We 
have  a  large  basorf  on  the  canal,  on  which  are  being 
built  new  and  spacious  warehouses.  The  business 
done  on  the  canal  the  present  season,  and  before  the 
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canal  can  be  expected  to  be  permanent  in  its  banks,  is 
a  sure  presage  of  the  large  amount  of  business  which 
will  be  clone  upon  it  tlie  next  year.  Owing-  to 
the  great  ice  flood  in  the  Juniata  this  spring,  which  did 
considerable  injury  to.  the  canal  in  the  narrows,  it  was 
not  in  operation  till  about  the  11th  of  Aprils  yet  there 
were  taken  at  the  collectors  office  at  this  place  $348  94 
in  the  month  of  April ;  S900  20  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  month  of  June  promises  handsome  receipts. 

We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  Lewistown  combines  independently 
of  those  we  have  mentioned — the  improvements  — the 
number  of  stores— the  daily  and  tri-weekly  mails  which 
arrive  and  depart  in  different  directions,  &c.  &c. ,  but 
enough  has  been  said  for  the  present;  we  may  at  some 
future  time,  when  we  have  more  leisure,  advert  to  the 
subject. 

But  many  reasons  might  be  assigned  to  induce  stran- 
gers to  make  Lewistown,  not  only  a  healthy,  but  a  pleas- 
ant and  fashionable  place  of  resort.  We  have  stated 
that  the  scenery  around  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  a  fact 
that  will  not  be  controverted  by  any  who  have  seen  it. 
We  here  breathe  the  pure  mountain  air;  our  streams 
abound  with  fish  uf  the  choicest  kind,  particularly  the 
trout,  which  are  to  be  found  ill  spring  streams,  and 
which  afford  the  angler  so  much  amusement  in  taking 
them;  our  forests  are  filled  with  game  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  Milliken's  spring,*  which  is  ascertained  to  pos- 
sess all, the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Bedford  water, 
operates  as  a  balm  in  the  cure  of  many  maladies;  par- 
ticularly bilious  complaints,  &.c. — Eagle. 


line,  with  many  of  my  disappointed  contractors,  it  was 
evident  that  the  interest  ot  the  state  was  paramount, 
still  he  had  an  eye  to  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
private  individuals. 

"It  is  thought,  by  all  who  can  at  all  estimate  such 
works,  that  the  whole  division  will  not  exceed  in  cost 
8600,000.  — 

THE  LETTINCJS 

At  Williamsburg,  Huntingdon  county,  June  1st. 

DAMS. 


»Jo.  To  whom  allotted. 

2  Smith,  Furbush  &  Co. 

3  Fininger,  Hell  &  Co. 

4  George  Tomb 

5  Long,  Brown  &  Law. 

6  Fininger,  Bell  &  Co. 

7  Kilean,  Epley  &  Co. 

8  Shannon.Bucher&Portei 

LOCKS 
So.  To  whom  allotted 

1  Samuel  Kelly 

2  Timothy  Grady 


No.  To  whom  allotted. 

9  Brown, Chamberlain&Co 

10  Bover  and  Steedman 

11  William  Morrison  &  Co. 

12  Casper  Dull 

13  Leslie,  Snodgrass  &  Co. 

14  Arnold,  Jack  &  Co. 


Do. 


THE  CANAL. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  statement, 
in  relation  to  the  division  of  canal  from  Huntingdon  to 
Holhdaysburg — the  letting,  Stc. 

"As  an  account  of  this  line  may  prove  interesting'  to 
your  readers,  I  will  give  you  a  short  and  hasty  account 
of  it.  The  new  location  commences  at  the  termination 
of  the  Huntingdon  division,  immediately  above  the  town 
of  Huntingdon,  and  continues  parallel  to  the  river  (or 
nearly  so)'forthe  whole  extent — which  is  forty  miles, 
divided  into  sevent) -three  sections  of  unequal  lengths, 
according  to  their  respective  locations.  The  descent 
from  Hollidaysburg  to  Huntingdon  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet;  this  ascent  or  descent,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
overcome  by  forty-three  lift-locks,  and  eight  guard  locks. 
The  lift  locks,  in  their  construction,  are  similar  to  the 
wood  and  stone  locks  of  the  lower  division.  When 
practicable,  the  locks  are  made  to  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  lift  and  guard  locks.  Those  who  are  con- 
sidered capable  of  forming  the  most  correct  judgment, 
estimate  the  cost  of  lockage  on  this  division,  at  the  rale 
contracts  have  been  taken,  at  not  exceeding  §100,000. 

"There  will  be  fourteen  dams — the  plan  represents 
them  of  crib  work,  filled  with  stone.  The  highest  of 
these  will  be  twenty-seven  feet;  and  the  cost  of  the 
dams  contemplated  will,  in  amount,  nearly  equal  that  of 
the  locks.  The  canal  crosses  the  Juniata  eight  times — 
twice  by  aqueducts,  and  six  times  by  tow  path  bridges. 
The  small  bridges  upon  this  line  are  numerous;  and, 
what  is  rarely  to  he  met  with  in  the  annals  of  canaling, 
in  the  division  of  forty  miles  there  will  be  but  one  cul- 
vert. There  will  be  about  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  of 
slack  water — the  towing  path  will  be  ten  feet  above 
bottom,  cut  oflTfrom  the  bluff;  the  excavation  of  which 
is  thrown  over,  to  protect  the  face  of  the  work  and  save 
the  expense  of  a  wall. 

"No  damage  is  done  to  either  of  the  four  iron  works, 
near  which  the  canal  passes,  and  I  understand  there  is 
but  one  solitary  complaint  of  damage  by  the  canal;  and 
even  in  this  case,  in  the  end,  it  will  prove  an  advantage 
instead  of  an  injury.  The  location  justly  reflects  great 
credit  upon   the  engineer;  and  as  I  trudged  along  the 


4  Brown  and  Chamberlain 

6  Do.  do. 

7  Barney  O'Friel  &  Sons 

8  Thompson  Landis 

9  Barney  O'Friel  &  Sons 

11  Smith, Patterson  &.Dicky 

12  Richard  Workison 

13  Do. 

14  Do. 

15  Barney  O'Friel  St.  Sons 

16  Long,  Brown  h  Law 

17  Davis  and  Brown 

18  Brale  and  Curtis 

19  Furman  Bucher 

20  Culbertson  and  Peacock 

21  Hopkinson  and  White 

22  Do.  do. 

23  Pearce  and  Galbraith 

GUARD   LOCKS. 

:o.  To  whom  allotted. 

5  Smith  and  Patterson 


No.  To  whom  allotted. 

24  Pearce  and  Galbraith 

25  Arts  and  Dobbins 

26  Thompson  Landis 

27  Brown  and  Chamberlain 

28  M'Ginley  and  Co. 

29  R    and  H.  Sutton 

30  Skilhnger  Hawkenburg 

31  Do. 

32  T.  Bucher 

33  Do. 

34  Reed  and  M'Crea 

35  Do. 

36  Jones  and  Wilson 

37  H.  F.  Tammany 

38  Do, 

39  Do. 

40  Do. 

41  Arnold,  Orr  and  Jack 

42  S.  and  W.  Kelly 

43  H.F,  Tammany 


1  Brown,  Chamberlain  h 


Law 


2  Smi 
4  Lay 


l,  Furbush  St  Poor 
Bevans  &.  Co. 


6  Sutton, White&Andrews 

7  Sutton,  White,  M'Crea  & 

Reed 


FARM  BRIDGF.S. 

Neligh,  Lots  &.  Andrews,  Nos.  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  36,  38,  39.  George  Young,  No. 
37. 

CANAL. 
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Sect.  To  whom  allotted. 

1  (Including  the  Basin  at 

Hollidaysburg)  William 
Bradley 

2  Collins  and  Barnes 

3  William  B.  Sullivan 

4  T.  Gridley 

5  Gridley  and  Roberts 

6  Do. 

7  H.  Charles 

8  Jones,  Hemperly  &  Co. 

9  Book  and  Fergcson 

10  Do. 

11  Pat.  Brannon 

12  M'Namara  and  O'Conner 

13  Haiiawant  and  Best 

14  Mullin  and  Brotherton 

15  RoJdv  M'Langhlin 

16  Mills, Kephart&  Sullivan 

17  Killing, Donning  &Tomb 

18  O'Neal  and  Henzy 

19  Pat.  Kearnev 

20  Harvey.  Stecies &  Cc. 

21  J.  and  C.  Waldton 


Sect.  To  whom  allotted. 

22  Christian  Appleton 

23  Do. 

24  Patton  and  Cronel 

25  G.  W.  Trout 

26  James  Sheridan 

27  Hammondand  Leighten- 
thaler 

28  Thurlow  and  Robinson 

29  John  Atkinson 


Do. 


31  Shottand  M'llvaine 

32  James  Burkey 

33  William  Kirk 

34  M'Clelland  and  Snyder 

35  Polly  and  Draper 

36  Ruswell  and  Donning 

37  J.  and  E.  Fern  11 

38  Vanhorn  and  O'Conner 

39  Henry  Hirst 

40  J.  and  J.  Nowland 

41  Folly  and  Draper 

42  Laughlin  and  M'Ctiin 
Do. 
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Sect.         To  whom  allotted. 

44  E.  Burk 

45  Entriken  and  Sipes 

46  Kelly  and  Quinn 

47  Peacock  and  Richardson 

48  Lenegan,   Priestley   and 

O'Niel 

49  John  Thompson 

50  Ball  and  Elliott 

51  Graham,  Gather  &  Co. 

52  Du. 

53  Jones.Hemperley&Hoyt 

54  Mick  M'Cormick 

55  L.  Bancraft 

56  Neligh,  Ruts&  Co. 

57  M'Farlandand  Whittlery 

58  J.  andE.Ferril 


t.  To  whom  allotted. 

Daniel  Burk 
Wendrem  and  Shields 
William  Marlott 
Wendrem  and  Shields 

Do 
Gen.  John  Thompson 
M'Connell  and  Burkey 
Richardson, Swoop  &  Co. 

Do. 
Kennedy,  Stewart  St  Co. 

Do. 
Lappen  and  Smith 
B.  O'Friel  &  Sons 
Arnold,  Jack  &.  Orr 
W.  J.  and  J.  M'Coy. 


Allotments  of  Work  on  the  Wyoming  Canal. 


No.  To  whom  allotted. 

1  Richev,  Ackley,  Sinton  & 

Shaffer 

2  Do. 

3  James  S.  Wilson 

4  Do. 

5  Hilly  and  Deerhart 

6  James  D.  Gallup 

7  Sills  and  Hammond 

8  George  Behe  &  Co. 

9  R.  J.  and  I.  Inman 

10  John  M'Cormick 

11  Do. 

12  Oliver  Helme  &  Co. 

13  Rudolph  and  Tracy 

14  Azariah  Davis 

15  Finch  and  Dana 

16  Alfred  Bishop 

17  Hodge,  Hicks  &  Dows 

18  Butler,Bcnnett&  Sexton 

T.OCKS. 
No.  1  Sterling,  Chal  «on,  Laning  &  Co 

2  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

3  Hodge  and  Daring. 

4  Do.  do. 

5  Bancroft  and  M'Curdy. 


To  who 

19  C.  Cortright,3d,&.  Frink 

20  Stark  and  Apple 

21  James  Stark 

22  Sterling,  Chahoon  &  La- 
ning 

Ebenezer  Brown 

24  J.  Blanchard,  Lathrop  & 
Blanchard 

25  Scott  and  Gootlenough 

26  Do. 
27 

Smith, Patterson,  Dickey 
&Co. 

29  Sterling,   Chahoon,   La- 
ning &  Co. 

30  R.  Dillman 

31  Solomon  Brown 

32  Stephens,  Mallary  k  Goflf 

33  Lewis  W.  Hubbard. 


GOVERNOR  WOLF'S  VISIT. 

Pittsbuhg,  June  14. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Wolf,  Gen.  Spangler,  Jesse 
Miller,  Esq.  senator  from  Cumberland  and  Perry  coun- 
ties, Henry  Welsh  editor  of  the  Harrisburgh  Reporter, 
and  parts  of  their  respective  families,  accompanied  by 
Samuel  Jones,  Esq  Mr.  Klingensmith  of  Armstrong 
county,  and  several  other  gentlemen  airived  in  this  city 
in  a  canal  packet  boat  from  Blairsville,  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  Govert.or  and  suile  were  provided  with  apartments 
in  the  Pittsburg  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Griffith;  and  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  citizens,  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  attachment.  The  Governor  availed  him- 
self of  a  portion  of  his  time  to  see  the  manufactories  and 
improvements  of  our  city;  and  expressed  the  utmost 
satisfaction  at  the  evident  prosperity  of  the  Western 
Emporium.  The  Governor's  expectations  with  regard 
to  Pittsburg,  have  been  more  than  realized.  He  was 
happy  to  see  the  vigour  and  effect  with  which  the  ani- 
mated efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  "Western  Work- 
shop" were  presented — and  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  brilliant  prospect  which  is  before  us.  He 
visited  the  U.  S.  Arsenal — the  country  seat  of  the  Hon. 
William  Wilkins,  and  the  houses  of  several  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  His  urbanity  of  manners  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  variety  with  which  he  entered  into  promiscu- 
ous conversation  attached  him  still  more  closely  to  his 
old  friends  and  procured  him  new  ones.  We  can  safely 
assert  that  the  Governor  will  be  the  most  respected 
where  he  is  the  best  known. 


On  Saturday  night  last  the  Governor  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  pass  a  few  hours  with  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  house  of  General  Stewart — where  a  large  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended.  The  evening  went 
off  in  the  nio*t  agreeable  manner. 

The  Governur  and  his  company  left  here  in  a  Steam 
boat  yesterday,  about  ten  o'clock,  for  Economy  and 
Beaver, accompanied  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  city.  He  proposes  to  return  this  evening,  and  to 
leave  this  to-morrow  tor  Erie. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place  between  a 
number  of  citizens  friendly  to  the  Governor,  and  his 
Excellency,  in  relation  to  a  public  dinner  proposed  to 
be  given  to  him. 

Pittsbctig,  June  10. 
To  his  Excellency,  Ge<  rge  Wolf,  Esq. 

The  undersigned,  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of 
the  cily  of  Piltsburg,  desirous  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  your  visit  to  the  Western  Emporium  of 
our  Commonwealth  of  evincing  their  high  sense  of  your 
individual  merits  and  public  services,  respectfully  in- 
vite you  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  at  the  Pittsburg, 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  the  12th  instant,  at  three  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

We  seize  the  occasion  to  testify  our  sincere  and  lively 
pleasure  at  beholding  in  your  person  the  first  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  this  extendi  d  and  flourishing  state,  who  has 
during  his  official  term,  surmounted  the  barrier  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain,  to  satisfy  himself  by  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  of  our  progress  in  commerce,  arls  and 
manufactures,  and  to  understand  more  fully  and  practi- 
cally the  connection,  extent  and  utility  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  public  improvement  so  successfully  prosecuted 
under  your  administration.  We  further  hail  this  visit  as 
evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in  the 
East  for  the  growth  of  the  West,  and  tender  to  your 
Excellency  our  respectful  acknowledgments  lor  having 
furnished  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  your  suc- 
cessors. Such  visits  we  feel  assured  will  lend  to  draw 
more  closely  together  the  ties  of  social  intercourse  and 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  great  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  your  ob't  serv'ts. 


William  Wilkins, 
Geo.  Millenberger, 
N.  P.  Fetterman, 
John  Gallagher, 
Anthony  Bcelen, 
Ross  Wilkins, 
John  Arthurs, 
Francis  Bailey, 
S.  Jones, 
Benjamin  Bakewell. 


James  S.  Craft, 
K.  T.  Slewart, 
John  Fowler, 
P.  Mulvanv, 
P.  Doran, ' 
George  Ogden, 
Samuel  Keller, 
George  Darsie, 
James  C.  Cummin. 
Leonard  S.  Johns. 


REPLY. 

Pittsbcbo  Hotel,  > 
City  of  J'ittsburg,  June  10.  5 
Gentlemen: — Your  note  of  this  date  inviting  me  to 
partake  of  a  public  dinner  at  the  Pittsburg  Hotel  on 
Monday  the  13th  inst.  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  has  been 
received, and  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  eailiest  opportuni- 
ty to  say  to  you  in  reply,  that  however  gratifying  this 
flattering  mark  of  kindness  and  respect,  coming  as  it 
does  from  so  respectable  a  portion  of  my  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  may  be  to  my  feelings  as  an 
individual,  lam  nevertheless  constrained,  as  well  by  the 
considerations  which  have  heretofore  governed  me  on 
similar  occasion*, as  by  the  circumstances  which  prompt- 
ed my  present  visit  to  the  great  and  flourishing  seciion 
of  Pennsylvania,  lying  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
to  decline  your  very  polite  invitation. 

1  have  long  entertained  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  the  in- 
terior of  my  native  state,  and  more  especially  that  inter- 
esting portion  of  it  which  1  have  just  passed  on  my  way 
to  your  flourishing  and  highly  prosperous  city,  to 
witness,  for  myseif,  its  general  improvement  and   grow- 
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ing  prosperity;  to  mark  its  progress  in  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures,  and  to  understand  more  fully  and 
practically  from  personal  observation  the  connection, 
extent,  and  probable  utility  of  the  great  system  of  pub- 
lic improvement  novv  in  progress  within  the  commnn- 
weahh.  That  desire  has  been  in  part  realized,  and  the 
result  h3s  been  of  the  most  cheering"  and  gratifying  char- 
acter. The  representations  which  have  been  made, and 
the  descriptions  I  have  seen  in  reference  both  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  face  of  the  country  generally,  and  to 
the  public  works,  in  my  estimation,  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality.  For  my  visit  to  this  section  ofthestatel  can 
claim  no  merit.  It  was  a  duty,  growing  out  ol  the  rela- 
tion in  whch  1  stand  with  the  public  improvements  of 
the  state,  the  performance  of  which  could  not  be  omit- 
ed  in  justice  to  myself  or  the  public;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  il  there  has  been  an  obligation  imposed  any 
where,  the  kind  reception  I  have  met  with — the  hospi- 
tality and  friendship  1  have  received,  and  the  many  flat- 
tering civilities  and  attentions  which  have  been  extend- 
ed to  me  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  during  my  stay  at 
this  place,  have  placed  it  entirely  on  my  side. 

If  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  east 
for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west  had  been 
Wanting,it  might  have  been  found  in  the  spirit  of  liberali- 
ty and  patriotism  with  which  the  system  of  Internal  im- 
provement was  met  and  sustained  by  the  people  uf  the 
east,  with  a  view  to  secure  that  mutual  intercourse,  com- 
merce and  reciprocity  of  interest?,  between  the  east  and 
west,  which  would  ensure  the  prosperity  of  both,  and 
which  the  line  of  communication  by  means  of  canals  and 
railways  will  not  fail,  when  completed,  most  effectually 
to  accomplish . 

My  visit  to  this  western  portion  of  the  state  had  no 
other  object  I  assure  you,  than  that  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  state  and  its  improvements,  by 
personal    observation.      Should    it,     however,    be    the 


— a  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  opening  to  the 
immense  west,  and  a  natural  water  power  which  may 
be  commanded  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  an  extent, 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  state.  There  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  wanting  to  complete  her  prosperity 
and  the  lull  development  of  her  resources;  but  the 
completion  of  the  public  works.now  authorized  amongst 
us. 

We  esteem  it  laudable  and  praise-worthy  in  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  state  to  visit  its  important  sections 
— to  examine  the  country — to  inspect  the  improve- 
ments and  mingle  freely  and  equally  with  her  free  and 
happy  citizens.  There  is  a  description  of  practical 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  this  mode,  that  can  be 
acquired  in  no  o'her. 

As  a  testimony  of  our  respect  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  your  Excellency  partake  of  a  dinner  with  us, 
and  with  a  number  of  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 
at  the  house  of  Col.  Vera,  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock, 
P.  M. 


John  R.  Shannon, 
Benjamin  Adams, 
John  S.  Darragh, 
E.  K.  Chamberhn, 
John  Pugh, 
John  Vera, 
John  C.   Doyle, 
Wm.  Taylor, 
Charles  Lnkins, 
Joseph  Hemphill, 
J.  P.  Johnston, 


John  Dickey, 
James  M'Elroy, 
M.  F.  Champlin, 
D.  S.  Stone, 
Andrew  Logan, 
Thomas  Thornily, 
John  Baker, 
Archibald  Robinson, 
J.  Patterson,  Bri'ton. 
Daniel  Large,     do. 
Thomas  M'Creary. 

Beaver,  June  14,  1831. 


Gentlemen. — Your  polite  invitation  to  partake  of  a 
public  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Col.  Vera,  this  day  at  two 
o'clock,  has  this  moment  been  handed  me,  and  I  hasten 


the  good  consequences  you  mention,  it  would  afford 
me  unspeakable  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept  assurances  of  un- 
feigned friendship  and  respect.  GEO.  WOLF. 

Messrs.  William  Wilkins,  James  S.  Craft,  Geo.  Mil- 
tenberger,  R.  R.  Stewart,  N.  P.  Felterma  n,  John  Fow- 
ler, Jolin  Gallagher,  P.  Mulvany,  Anthony  Beelen,  P. 
Doran,  Ross  Wilkins,  George  Ogden,  John  Arthurs, 
Samuel  Keller,  Francis  Bailey,  Geo.  Darsie,  S.  Jones 
James  C.  Cummins,  Benjamin  Bakewell  and  Leonard 
S.  Johns'. 


means  of  producing  to'the  commonwealth  and  its  citizens  \  to  thank  you  for  this  testimonial    of  your  respect,  and 

i  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  tendered. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  only  by  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the    western  section   (or  indeed  of  any  section) 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  a  just  estimate  of  its  impor- 
tance and  its  advantages  can  be  fully   had.     And  it  is 
,  with  a  view  to  enable  myself  to  form  such  an  estimate, 
I  and  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  public  works,    so 
far  as  practicable,  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  extent,  the  im- 
!  portance  and   utility  of  the  public   improvements  that 
j  have   been  finished,   are   in  progress  towards  comple- 
tion, or  which  have  been  authorized  to  be  commenced 
1  and  prosecuted,  that  I  have  ventured  to   leave  the  seat 
of  government  for  a  season;  my   great  regret  is,  that  I 
cannot  devote   more  of  my   time  to  an  object  in  which 
we  all  have  so  deep  a  stake,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  ap- 
prove  of  my   determination,    when    I  assure  you,  that 
owing  to  that  circumstance  I  cannot  accept  your  kind 
invitation. 

I  have  seen  enough  of  your  country  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  great  natural  advantages  it  possesses;  and  the 
artificial  improvements  which  have  been  authorized  to 
be  made,  will  not  fail,  when  completed,  to  ensure  the 
full  development  of  her  resources,  and  the  entire  con- 
summation of  the  prosperity  it  is  destined  to  experience. 
To  examine  the  country  and  inspect  its  improvements, 
is  a  duty  which  1  have  felt  myself  bound  to  perform. — 
To  mingle  freely  and  upon  equal  terms  with  my  free 
and  happy  fellow  citizens,  affords  me  the  purest  grati- 
fication and  delight.  For  the  very  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  yourselves, 
with  regard  to  this  visit, I  pray  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks;  and  permit,  me  to  assure  you  that  my  appear- 
ance among  my  fellow  citizens  of  Beaver  county  can- 
not be  more  acceptable  to  them,  than  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  shaking  them  by  the  hand  is  to  myself. 

Accept,  gentlemen,   for  yourselves,    and   those    you 
represent,  assurances  of  friendship  and  respect. 

George  Wolf. 


Beaver,  June  23d,  1831. 

In  our  last  we  promised  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  letter  of  invitation  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner, 
with  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Beaver  county,  at  the 
house  of  Col.  Vera,  in  Beaver,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  ult. 
Bui  his  excellency  declined  the  invitation,  for  reasons 
given  in  his  answer  to  the  invitation. -Beaver  Republican. 

To  his  Excellency  George    Wolf,  Esq.   Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Beaver, 
Fallstown  and  vicinity,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  a 
number  of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  happy  in  express- 
ing their  gratification  in  beholding  for  the  first  time  a 
Governor  of  this  great  and  powerful  commonwealth 
arriving  amongst  them,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  present  state  of  improvement  in  the  county,  and 
character  of  the  contemplated  public  works  about  to 
be  commenced  within  our  borders. 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  western  section  of  the 
commonwealth,  can  only  realize  a  just  conception  and 
true  estimate  of  its  importance  and  advantages. 

The  county  in  which  we  reside,  possesses  great  nat- 
ural advantages;  among  which  are  those  of  a  fertile  soil 


Joseph  Vera,  James  McElroy  and  others. 
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Trustees  present— I,.  Halsey,  S.C    Jennings,  Job  F. 
Halsey,  L.  Loomis,   H.   Denny,  A.  L.  Saunders,  V.  L. 
Passa^ant,  G.H.  Miller,  S.  Church,  C.  Avery,  S.THomp- 
I.  The  Association  shall  be  composed  of  citizens  of  \  son,  M.  Leech,  John  M'Kee,  F.  Herron,  and  R.  N.  Ha- 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  shall  be  known  )  vens. 

by  the  name,  style,  and  title,  of  the  West  Pennsylvania]  — 

Lyceum,-  whose  object  shall  be  to  establish,  in  the  west- 1       At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  the 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  school  or  schools,  in  which  I  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensu- 


C0NSTITUTI0N  OF 

THE  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA  LYCEUM. 

d 


manual  labour  shall  be  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

II.  Every  pupil  shall  be  required  to  employ  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  care  of  stock,  or  mechanic  arts, 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more   than   five  hours  each  day, 


mg  year: 

Hon.  Hahmaji  Denny,  President. 

R.  N.  Havens,  Secretary. 

Samuel  Chcrch,  Treasurer. 
And  Samuel  Findlav  was  elected  a  Trttr.tee,  rice  Samuel 


on  an  average.    The  avails  of  this  labour  shall  be  applied  i  Church,  appointed  Treasurer,and  the  following  gentle- 
to  the  payment  of  his  board,  and  the  other  expenses  of'  men  were  appointed  on  the   Executive  Committee,  to 


the  school 

HI.  No  youth  shall  be  admitted  or  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  this  school,  whose  talents  and  moral  character 
shall  not  appear  to  be  good.  The  truths  of  divine  reve- 
lation and  practical  religion,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  shall  be  diligently  and  prudently 
inculcated. 

IV.  The  stock  of  the  Association  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  one-fourth  payable 
at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  other  three  parts  in 
three  equal  instalments,  to  be  paid  before  the  first  day 
of  April  of  each  succeeding  year. 

V.  Each  share  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  a  vote  in  all 
the  transactions  of  the  Association. 

VI.  Stockholders  may  transfer  their  shares,  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Each 
transfer  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  Se- 
cretary for  that  purpose. 

VII.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  of  every  year, 
the  Association  shall  meet, — public  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  to  be  given  by  the  Trustee 


whom  application  for  the  admisssion  of  scholars  must  be 

made. 

Samuel  Thompson.  I     Rev.  L.  Halsey, 

Luke  Loomis,  R.  N.  Havens, 

Rev.  Charles  Avery,  |     A.L.Saunders,  Zelienople 

Qj"  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school,  must  be 

fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  terms  for  the  present  will  be — Tuition  §20  per 

annum.     The  labour  of  the  students  to  pay  for  their 

board.  [Pittsburg  Gazette. 


THE   SWEDES. 


The  following  few  facts  concerning  the  Swedes,  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  our  soil,  may  be  worthy  of  some 
brief  notices,  to  wit:  Penn's  letter  says  the  Swedes  and 
Fins  came  soon  after  the  Dutch;  while  the  latter  pur- 
sued traffic  the  others  turned  to  husbandry,  settling 
chiefly  about  the  freshes  of  the  river  Delaware.  Such 
asPenn  saw  them,  they  were  a  plain,  industrious  people, 
but  had  made  no  great  improvements.  Their  houses 
weeks  previous,— for  the  purpose  of  electing,  by  ballot,  were  full  of  fine  children, 
fifteen  Trustees;  at  least  twenty-five  stockholders  being  Numbers  of  Swedes  lived  about  Kensington  and  on 
present.  And  should  it  happen,  that  an  election  should  Gunner's  creek,  before  the  arrival  of  Penn.  They  had 
not  be  held  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  then  an  elec-  grants  of  land  from  Alexander  Henoyon,  the  Governor 
tion  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  within  one  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1664 — that  is  the  date  of  the 
month  after,  public  notice  having  been  given  as  above  |  deed  to  old  Peter  Cock  for  Shackamaxon.  On  that 
stated:  Provided,  the  Trustees  already  in  office  shall  j  creek,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  now  so 
continue  to  serve  until  such  election  shall  take  place.  !  diminished,  they  once  built  large  sloops,  and  afterwards 
Vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  death     a  brig  at  its  mouth. 

or  otherwise,  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  itself,  until  the  The  Swedes  dwelt  in  numbers  on  Tinicum,  calling 
annual  election.  j  the  place  New  Gottenburg.    At  their  church  there,  the 

VIII.   The  Trustees  shall  take  measures  to  procure  <  first  corpse   ever  buried  was   Catharine,    daughter  of 
the  necessary  funds,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  shall  j  Andrew  Hanson,  October  24,  1646. 

judge  expedient,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  buildings,  1  To  the  church  upon  Tinicum  Island  all  the  Swedes, 
utensils,  stock,  and  other  things  which  may  be  required.  ,  settled  along  the  Delaware,  used  to  go  in  their  canoes 
And  they  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts  in  behalf  i  from  long  distances.  They  did  the  same  in  visiting  the 
of  the  Association,  and  to  mortgage  their  property;  to    primitive  log  church  at  Wiccaco, — almost  all  their  con- 


appoint  or  remove  officers;  to  determine  their  compen- 
sation; and  to  exercise  a  general  controul  over  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Institution. 

IX.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  annual  election,  and  shall  choose,  by  ballot,  from 
among  themselves,  a  President  Secretary,  and  from  the 
members  of  the  Association,  one,  who  is  not  a  Trustee, 
to  the  office  of  Treasurer,  who  is  to  receive  and  account 
for  all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  shall  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  year;  his  accounts  to  be  previously  audited  by  two 
stockholders,  not  Trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 
The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  remove  all,  or  any,  of 
the  aforesaid  officers,  when  they  may  think  expedient; 
and  shall  present  a  detailed  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  annual  meeting. 


eyances  were  preferred  by  water.  There  was  a  store 
upon  Darby  to  which  they  always  went  by  water,  even 
when  the  land  route  was  often  nearest. 

The  old  Swedish  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  very 
successful  in  raising  chick  turkies;  as  soon  as  hatched 
they  plunged  them  into  cold  water,  and  forced  them 
to  swallow  a  whole  pepper  corn, — they  then  returned 
it  to  the  mother,  and  it  became  as  hardy  as  a  hen's 
chick.  When  they  found  them  drooping,  their  prac- 
tice was  to  examine  the  rump  feathers,  and  such  two 
or  three  as  were  found  filled  with  blood  were  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  chick  would  revive  and  thrive. 

Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  who  was  here  among 
his  countrymen  in  1748,  has  left  us  such  notices  as  fol- 
lows concerning  them,  to  wit: 

The  ancient  Swedes  used  the  sassafras  for  tea,  and 
for  a  dye.     From  the  persimon  tree  they   made  beer 


X.  Any  five  trustees  shall  form  a  quorum  for  business. ,  and  brandy.  They  called  the  mullein  plant  the  Indian 
The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Associa-  tobacco;  they  tied  it  round  their  arms  and  feet,  as  a 
tion  when  they  think  needful;  and  they  shall  do  it  when  cure  when  they  had  the  ague.  They  made  their  can- 
requested  by  any  ten  members  of  the  Association.  dies  generally  from  the  bayberry  bushes;  the  root  they 

XI.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  this  Constitution,  used  to  cure  the  tooth  ache  with;  from  the  bush  they  also 
unless  by  the  approbation  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock-  made  an  agreeable  smelling  soap.  The  magnolia  tree 
holders  present  at  the  stated  annual  meeting.  I  they  made  use  of  for  various  medicinal  purposes. 
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The  houses  of  the  first  Swedish  settlers  were  very  in- * 
different;  they  consisted  of  but  one  room;  the  door  was  \ 
90  low  as  to  require  you  to  stoop.  Instead  of  window  j 
panes  of  glass  they  had  little  holes,  before  which  a  slid- 
ing board  was  put,  or,  on  other  occasions  they  had  isin-  ' 
glass;  tlie  cracks  between  logs  were  filled  with  clay; 
the  chimnies,  in  a  corner,  were  generally  of  grey  sand-  | 
stone,  or  for  want  ofit,  sometimes  of  mere  clay;  the 
ovens  were  in  the  same  room.  They  had  at  first  sep- 
arate stables  for  the  cattle;  but  after  the  English  came 
and  set  the  example,  they  left  their  cattle  to  suffer  in 
the  open  air.  The  Swedes  wore  vests  and  breeches  of 
skins;  hats  were  not  used,  but  little  caps  with  flaps  be- 
fore them.  They  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes, 
with  sole  (like  moccasins)  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
tops.  The  women  too,  wore  jackets  and  petticoats  of 
skins;  their  beds,  excepting  the  sheets,  were  of  skins, 
of  bears,  wolves,  &.C.  Hemp  they  had  none,  but  they  j 
used  flax  for  ropes  and  fishing  tackle.  This  rude  state 
of  living  was,  however,  in  the  country  places  principal- 
ly, and  before  the  English  came,  who,  rough  as  they 
must  have  also  lived  for  a  time,  taught  a  comparative  ' 
state  of  luxury. 

The  Swedes  seem,  however,  to  have  retained  an  he. 
reditary  attachment  to  skin  garments,  for  within  the 
memory  of  the  aged  Mrs.  S.  she  had  seen  old  Mauntz 
Stdle,  down  the  Passyunk  road,  in  his  calfskin  vest  and 
jacket,  and  buckskin  breeches.  —  Watson's  Annals. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

HISTORY   OF 

THE  FRESBYTLRY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,     ! 

NO.  I. 

From  its  origin,  A.  D.  1706,  to  A.  D.  1831. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  is  yet  a  desideratum.  The  importance  of  the  ( 
object  has  not  been  overlooked,  for  as  early  as  the  year  i 
1792,  a  special  committee  were  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  collect  materials  and  proceed  with  the  i 
execution  of  the  work.  The  difficulties  whicn  they  en- ' 
countered  in  obtaining  the  necessary  documents,  in  con- 
nection with  circumstances  arising  from  professional  en-  ' 
gagements,  have  hitherto  retarded  the  accomplishment  j 
ofthis  interesting  design.  It  is  extremely  desirable, 
however,  that  the  project  should  not  be  abandoned.  A  i 
church  which  has  its  ramifications  in  almost  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union;  which  in  numerical  force  , 
may  be  considered  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  front  I 
rank;  whose  moral  and  religious  influence  is  command- 
ing and  widely  diffused,  and  which,  in  regard  to  wealth 
and  talent,  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  oth- 
er religious  denomination  in  our  country,  deserves,  and 
demands  a  historian.  And  circumstances  appear  to  in- 
dicate the  propriety  and  necessity  of  an  early  accom-  i 
plishment  of  the  object;  as  the  older  records  are  expo- 
sed to  many  casualties  which  may  prove  destructive  to 
their  existence,  whilst  much  information  which  may  be  j 
termed  traditionary,  is  in  the  lapse  of  every  year  be- l 
coming  less  exact  and  authentic. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  author  of  this  sketch  that  if  an) 
individual  from  each  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  especially 
of  those  of  the  earliest  date,  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  most  interest- 
ing Tacts  relating  to  the  history  of  his  own  particular 
Presbytery,  the  general  historian  of  the  Church  would 
be  furnished  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  with  ample 
and  authentic  annals,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  discharge 
his  duty  with  comparative  ease. 

The  present  essay  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope 
that  the  example  may  prove  stimulative,  and  that  the 
inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  may  perceive  the 
propriety  of  respectively  contributing  their  quota  of  ma- 
terials. 

GENERIL    VIEWS. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  assumed  its   ecclesiastical 


form  in  the  United  States,  at  a  date  posterior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Puritans,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers, 
and  Episcopalians.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  individu- 
als of  this  denomination,  had  in  the  spirit  of  personal  en- 
terprise, emigrated  at  an  early  date  of  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  were  scattered  throughout  the  co.lonies; 
but  these  were  destitute  of  any  bond  of  union,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  in  no  place  sufficiently  numerous  to  as- 
asociatt|in  congregational, much  less  ir  a  Presbyterial  ca- 
pacity.The  Puritans  of  New  England, the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Maryland,  and  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and  West  Jersey,had  emigrated  from  religiou3 
motives,  and  as  they  principally  desired  to  preserve 
their  distinctive  religious  character,  in  a  land  far  re- 
moved from  the  vexatious  evils,  to  which  persecution 
had  subjected  them  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  they  came 
in  large  numbers,  and  selected  their  residence  with  a 
a  view  to  peaceful  religious  association  in  the  observ- 
ance of  their  respective  rites.  The  cause  which  influ- 
enced them,  had,  as  yet,  exerted  no  power  over  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  reli- 
gion established  by  law  and  comprehending  the  larger 
portion  of  the  talent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  na- 
tion, they  had  no  inducement,  or  rather  were  compell- 
ed by  no  necessity  to  flee  in  Urge  numbers  to  the  un- 
cultivated wilds  of  America. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  2d,  however, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  sub- 
jected to  a  prosecution,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  it  aroused,  became  perhaps,  more  severe  than 
that  experienced  by  their  predecessors  to  this  country. 

The  subversion  of  the  established  religion  of  a  nation, 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  which,  from  many  con- 
siderations, was  particularly  obnoxious,  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  British  monarch  without  resorting 
to  the  most  inhuman  executions,  proscriptions  and  ban- 
ishment. These  measures,  relentlessly  pursued  until 
the  accession  of  William  the  3d,  in  1668,  rendered  the 
provinces  of  America  a  desirable  refuge,  in  which  the 
Presbyterians,  particularly  of  Scotland,  might  retain 
their  strong  religious  attachments  with  entire  exemption 
from  the  perils  which  threatened  therpat  heme.* 
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Or  Memoranda  of  the  weather;  arrival  of  birds;  flower- 
ing of  plants,  &c.  for  the  spring  of  the  year  1830. 
Kept  at  the  "  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,"  on.the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  below  the  city' of  Phila- 
delphia.    By  John  B.  Carr. 

March  1.  Wind,  a  strong  north-east,  with  snow  and 
rain.  Large  flights  of  robins,  (tcrdcs  migratorius.) 
feeding  on  the  red-cedar  berries,  (junipercs  virgini- 
ana,)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden.  A  small  flock  of 
cow-birds,  (emberiz.i ^ecom,)  were  observed  feeding 
in  the  woods,  with  many  blue-birds,  (motacilla  sialis,) 
which  have  been  deceived  by  the  mild  weather  of  the 
last  week  of  February.  Spring,  or  winter  aconite, 
(f.raxthis  hyemaUs,  vel  heleborts  hyemalis,)  snow- 
drop, (sAUSTiirs  nivalis,")  hearts'. ease,  (vion  tricolor,) 
and  skunk  cabbage,  (pothos  fatida,)  in  flower.  In 
the  hot-house  we  have  a  fine  Amaryllis  in  flower,  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  afternoon  two  vessels  sailed  up 
the  Schuylkill,  the  first  this  season. 

2.  Snow  has  fallen  all  night,  and  this  morning  is  three 
inches  deep — continuing  to  snow  all  day,  and  at  sunset 
is  eight  or  ten  inches  deep — wind  NE.  moderate— at  8. 
P.M.  clear  and  freezing. 

3.  Fine  sleighing  in  the  morning,  but  commencing 
to  thaw  in  the  middle  of  the  day — in  the  evening  the 
sleighs  were  going  through  the  mud— wind  NE. — at 
sunset  clear  and  cold,  wind  SW. 

4.  A  fine  March    morning;  the  winter  wren,  (mota- 

*See  Christian  Advocate,  No.  for  January  1825, 
where  this  subject  is  more  fully  discussed. 
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cilia  troglodytes,)  crested  titmouse,  (parts  bicolor,)  and 
black  capped  titmouse,  (parcs  atricapillus,)  are  singing 
about  the  house  as  merry  as  crickets.  The  flowers 
are  several  inches  under  the  snow  yet — wind  NE.,  and 
freezing. 

5.  A  fine  thawing  day.  Wind  SW. — Thermometer 
54°  at  3  P.M.  During  the  morning  the  jay-birds,  (cor- 
TCS  cristutus,)  kildeer  plover,  (charadrius  tocifrrus, ) 
and  flicker,  (ncrs  auralus,)  were  observed — snow  be- 
gining  to  disappear. 

6.  Kained  until  noon — 3  P.M.  thermometer  at  50° — 
in  the  afternoon  very  foggy — blue- jays  and  large  flocks 
of  meadow  larks,  (alacda  magna,)  are  flying  about — 
wind  SW. 

7.  Morning  warm  and  drizzling — very  foggy — blue- 
jays,  winter  wrens,  blue-birds,  kddeers,  crested  tit- 
mouse. !n  the  morning  there  was  a  shower  of  rain 
from  the  W.  with  thunder  in  the  distance.  Lightning 
in  the  SSE.— wind  brisk  from  SSVV. 

8.  A  clear  warm  morning:  about  10  A.M. wind  chang- 
ed to  N.  W. — weather  colder — saw  a  flock  of  wild  pi- 
geons (colomba  migraloria,)  and  cow-buntings.  Be- 
gan freezing  about  5  P.M. 

9.  Ice  this  morning  an  inch  in  thickness.  Clear  and 
cool,  wind  NW.,  moderate.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
thawing  in  the  sun — crow  blackbirds,  (gbacula  quis- 
eala,)  are  seen  about  the  house,  very  tame — freezing  in 
the  evening — wind  WSW. 

10.  Fine' moderate  day — wind  SW. — at  3  P.M.  ther- 
mometer 44°  in  the  shade.  Robins  are  observed  flying 
about.     This  morning  commenced  work  in  the  garden. 

11.  Warm  and  hazy — 8  A.  M.  thermometer  40° — 
wind  SSW.  rather  brisk — cloudy  at  11  o'clock  with 
every  appearance  of  rain — evening  foggy,  wind  N.  and 
cool — large  flocks  of  red-winged  black-birds,  (stubs  rs 
predatorius,)  passing  to  the  north,  and  large  numbers  of 
ducks  in  the  Schuylkill.  The  snow  has  not  entirely 
disappeared,  but  1  have  observed   the   beautiful   early 

veronica in  flower;  (this  lovely  blue  flower  has 

puzzled  our  botanists;)  common  mouse-ear  chick-weed, 
(cerastivm  vu/gatum,)  appears  as  if  it  had  flowered 
all  winter,  as  there  are  ripe  and  half  ripe  seeds,and  flow- 
ers on  the  same  plant  at  present. 

12.  Warm  and  clear — wind  SW. — thermometer  at 
noon  47°. 

13.  Morning  cloudy — thermometer  38° — at  10  A.M. 
cleared  up  warm — wind  SW.,  very  strong.  Frost 
flower,  (draba  verna  vel  ebophila  vulgaris,)  in  bloom 
— wild  geese,  (anas  canadensis,)  passing  to  the  north 
— evening  cloudy. 

14.  Fine  spring  morning — large  flocks  of  red-winged 
black-birds,  and  crow  black  birds  flying  towards  the 
north — wind  brisk  fromNW. — thermometerat  noon  48°. 

15.  Warm  and  clear,  wind  NW. — planted  peas,  pota- 
toes, &c.  this  day. 

16.  Cloudy  and  cool — wind  NE. — thermometer  in 
the  morning  34° — at  noon  40° — primroses,  (primcla 
vulgaris,)  in  flower  in  the  open  border. 

17.  Rain,  and  strong  NE.  wind  in  the  morning — SW. 
in  the  afternoon — NW.  in  the  evening.  Rained  all 
day — the  pewits,  (muscicapa  nuneiola,)  have  arrived. 

18.  Rain  continues — wind  SW. — about  10  A.M.  shift- 
ed to  N  W. — Filberts  and  hazlenuts,  (corylcs,)  in  flow- 
er. 

19.  A  fine  lively  morning — a  little  ice  and  frost — 
wind  NE.— thermometer  at  io  A.  M.  45°— 3  P.  M.  54° 
— wind  NNW.  Last  evening  the  spring  frogs,  (bana 
jlavi-viridis,)  were  heard  for  the  first  lime  this  season. 
In  the  evening  a  fine  light  breeze  from  the  west. 

20.  Fine  morning — wind  SW. — thermometer  at  9 
o'clock  A.M.  45°— at  3  P.M.  54°— evening  50°.  Flick- 
ers singing. 

21.  Drizzling  in  the  morning — wind  S  W. — thermom- 
eter at  9,  3,  and  5  o'clock,  53°,  60°,  and  54°.  Shad 
frogs,  (bana  Italecina,)  and  leopard  frogs  (haka  palus- 
tris,)  have  made  their  appearance — a  pair  of  winter 
wrens   were  building  their  nest  in  one  of  the  green 


houses — song  sparrows,  (fbingili.a   melodia,)  cheer  us 
v/ith  their  music  to-day. 

22.  Morning  clear  and  warm — large  flocks  of  wild 
geese  flying  towards  the  NE. — 11  A.  M.  distant  thunder 
lowards  WSW. — commenced  raining  at  4  P.  M.  —  clear- 
ed at  sunset. 

23.  Last  night  experienced  a  heavy  thunder  storm, 
accompanied  with  heavy  driving  rain  from  WNW.— 
morning  fine — robins  singing — wind  NW. — afternoon 
blustering  and  cool. 

24.  A  slight  skim  of  ice  this  morning — weather  clear 
and  fine — wind  NE. 

25.  Fine  day  until  evening — robins  continue  their 
song — commenced  snowing  toward  evening — wind  NE. 

26.  Rain — stormy  wind  from  NE. — large  flights  of 
wild  pigeons  flying  toward  the  south — the  whole  town- 
ship up  in  arms  shooting  at  them. 

27.  A  fine  moderate  day — wind  SW.  Henbit  or  arch- 
angel (lamium  amplexicaule)  in  flower. 

38.  Morning  clear,  with  a  blustering  wind  from  the 
NW. — afternoon  fine  weather — thermometer  at  3  P. 
M.  54°. 

29.  Warm  and  slightly  hazy — wind  NE. — kingfisher 
(alcedo  alt  yon)  flying  about — red  owl  (strix  asio)  hoot- 
ing— blue-flowered  houstonia  (hocstosia  casruleu)  in 
flower. 

30.  Weather  fine  and  warm — Claytonia  Virginica, 
and  speedwell  (veronica  arvensii)  in  flower. 

31.  Raining  nearly  all  day — wind  NE. — in  the  after- 
noon changed  to  NW.  and  cleared  about  sunset. 

Mprill.  A  fine  day — wind  SW. — apricots  in  bloom — 
peaches  nearly  open — shad  fishing  has  commenced  in 
Schuylkill— at  8  P.  M.  raining. 

2.  Continued  raining  all  day — martens  (ninvsno pur- 
pura) have  arrived  from  the  south. 

3.  Weather  fine  and  clear — wind  SW. — Dutchman's 
breeches  (cortdalis  citcullaria,  vel diclttra  cucullaria) 
in  flower — pewits  beginning  to  build  their  nests. 

4.  Fine  weather  continues — wind  S»f.  Colts-foot 
(tussiz-auo plasties), witch  haz\e(B\>iMAMr.Lis  virginica), 
weeping  willow  (salix  babylonica),  and  cornelian  cherry 
(corncs  7nasculu),  in  flower. 

5  and  6.    Clear  and  warm — wind  SW. 

7.  Clear  and  cool — wind  N. — red-headed  wood. peck- 
ers (pices  erythrocephulus),   are  seen  about  the  garden. 

8.  Clear  and  pleasant — uindSW. — apricois,  peaches, 
red  maple  (aceb  rubrum),  hazlenuts,  primroses,  narcis- 
sus, jonquils,  &c.  in  flower. 

9.  Morning  cloudy,  with  every  appearance  of  rain — 
wind  NE. — clear  at  noon — ground  ivy  (glecboma  hede- 
racea),  and  puccoon,  or  Indian  paint,  (sangcinabia  canu- 
densis),  in  flower. 

10.  A  NE.  drizzling  wind  has  continued  all  day. 

11.  A  fine  clear  day — wind  ESE.  and  S. — spice  wood 
(lAunrs  benzoin),  Lombardy  poplar  (pnpcLrs  dilalata), 
and  skunk  cabbage  in  flower — the  little  sparrows  (frin- 
gilla  socialis)  are  plenty  now. 

12.  Clear  and  warm— wind  SW. 

13.  Fine  weather  continues — wind  NE.  Barn  swal- 
lows (hibindo  americunus) ,  and  purple  martins  are  now 
plenty. 

14.  A  cold  disagreeable  day — wind  NE. — afternoon 
showery. 

15.  The  finest  day  we  have  enjoyed  this  spring — 
caltha  paluslris,  TBILLHJM  sessile,  TBiLLirM  grandifio- 
rum,  jeffebsonia  diphylla,  asdromeda  culycu/ala,  and 
service-tree  (ptbus  bolryapium),  in  flower. 

16.  Pine  weather  continues — wind  NE. 

17.  Warm  and  pleasant — in  the  afternoon  wind  SW. 

18.  Warm  and  cloudy — windNE. — at  10  A.M.  clear- 
ed up. 

19.  Morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  clear  and  fine — 
in  the  evening  cloudy,  with  the  wind  NW. 

20.  Morning  disagreeably  cool,  with  white  frost — af- 
ternoon fine  weather — hyacinths  in  full  bloom. 

21.  Clear  and  warm — goldfinches  (fringilea  Irish's) 
have  arrived. 
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22.  Fine  weather  continues — chimney  birds  (birundo 
pelasgia),  and  house  wren  (motacilla  domestica),  have 
arrived — cow  huntings  are  pairing'. 

23.  Very  warm — the  plants  suiter  much  from  the  pre- 
vailing drought — wind  SW. — red  bud  cebcis  (canaden- 
sis), and  European  horse  chestnut  (;esculus  hippocus- 
ianum),  in  flower — wood-robin  (turbus  mclodius),  che- 
wink,  or  tohee-bunting,  (embeiuza  erythropthalma),a.nA 
summer  yellow-bird  (sylvia  citronelld),  have  arrived. 

24    Clear  and  dry — wind  SVV.  and  W. 

25.  Very  foggy  and  warm — wind  E.  and  ENE.  and 
variable. 

26.  A  very  acceptable  rain,  which  terminates  the  11 
days  drought. 

27.  A  smart  frost  last  night — ice  was  formed  from  the 
condensed  vapours  of  the  green  house — wind  NW. 

28.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SW. — cerastiu'm  tenui- 
folium,  steleahia  pubera,  tulips,  horse-chestnuts,  mag. 
nolias,  double-flowering  cherries,  sweet  scented  shrubs, 
(cAiYCASTHi'sy/or/rfus),  and  Mac  (stringa  vulgaris),  in 
full  bloom. 

29.  Morning  cool  and  cloudy — afternoon  fine  and 
warm — wind  SW.  Made  a  visit  to  New  Jersey — ob- 
served the  silesv  pcnnsylvanica,  euphorbia  ipecacuanha, 
arabis  lyrata,  antirrhinum  canadense,  helonias  latifo- 
lia,  &c.  in  flower.  The  night-hawk  (capbimulgus ameri- 
canus)  was  noticed. 

30.  Clear — pleasant  SW.  wind.  The  whole  garden 
appears  animated  with  birds — orioles,  sparrows,  fly- 
catchers, warblers,  thrushes,  humming  birds  (tbochiius 
culubris),  &c.  are  seen  in  every  direction. 

May  1.  Clear  and  fine — wind  SW.  The  shad  fishing 
re-commenced  this  morning,  having  been  suppressed 
since  Monday,  April  26,  on  account  of  the  freshet.  Birds 
as  plenty  as  yesterday — garden  overrun  with  visiters. 

2.  Fine  weather  continues — wind  SW. 

3.  Morning  warm,  with  showers — afternoon  steady 
rain— wind  SE.  and  NE. 

4.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SW. — seeds  of  the  white 
maple  (acer  dasycarpum)  ripe  and  shedding. 

5.  Clear  and  warm — reed  buds  (i-mberiza  otyzevora, 
now  icTEiirs  ogripennis,)  have  made  their  appearance— 
night-hawks  are  observed  flying  about,  and  the  whip- 
poor-will  (caprimulgus  vociferus)  was  heard  during  the 
evening. 

6.  Fine  and  warm — removed  the  plants  from  the 
green-house  to  day — stellabia  pubera,  spireas,  and 
viburnums  in  bloom. 

7.  Morning  cool — slight  frost — wind  NW. 

8.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SVV. 

9.  Weather  pleasant — wind  NE.  and  SW. 

10.  Fine  weaiher  continues — yellow  breasted  chat 
(garrulus  australis)  singing. 

11.  Warm  and  dry — wind  SW. — night-hawkssetting. 

12.  Morning  cool — a  few  humming  birds  were  shot 
to-day.  These  birds  are  not  so  plenty  this  year,  as 
they  were  last  season. 

13.  Morning  drizzling — wind  NE.  light — afternoon 
cloudy  but  no  rain. 

14.  Light  rain  in  the  morning — afternoon  clear. 

15.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SW. 

16.  Clear  and  warm— rode  up  to  the  gulf  mills,  about 
17  miles  N  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  observed  some  plants 
of  ginseng,  (panax  quinquefolia,)  and  Gerardia  querci- 
folia  growing  near  the  road.  Caught  a  rare  species  of 
scaraboeus. 

17.  Morning  foggy — remainder  of  the  day  clear  and 
warm. 

18 — 21.   Warm  and  clear — southerly  winds  prevail. 

22.  Warm  and  clear — evening  cloudy,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  rain — wind  SE. 

23.  Cloudy — commenced  raining  at  2  P.  M.  and  con- 
tinued until  evening. 

24.  Clear  and  warm — occupied  in  preparing  plants, 
rare  flowers,  fruits,  Etc.  for  the  Horticultural exhibition, 
to  be  held  by  the  society  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th 
and  26th. 


25.  Cool    and   cloudy   in  the   morning — wind    NE. 
brisk. 

26.  Warm  and  clear. 

27.  Clear  and  warm — brought  the  plants  home  from 
the  exhibit!    n  uninjured. 

28.  Fine  weather  continues — the  humming  birds  are 
building  their  nests. 

29.  Very  warm — wind  SW. 

30.  Drizzling  all  day — wind  ESE. 

31.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SVV. 

June  1.  Morning  cloudy,  and  drizzling — the  humming 
birds  have  commenced  incubation. 
2  and  3.  Clear  and  warm — wind  SW. 

4.  Rain — windNE. 

5.  Clear  and  pleasant — a  few  of  the  periodical    or  17 
years  locust  (cicada)  singing. 

8.   Rain — wind  NE. 

7.   Clear  and  warm. — Summer  has  commenced. 


ANTHRACITE,  A    Fl  EL  FOR  STEAMBOATS. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  find  by  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  Iriend  in  Philadelphia,  which  we  take  plea- 
sure to  insert  in  our  columns  of  this  week,  that  this 
truly  great  branch  of  economy  and  comfort  is  destined 
to  be  aided  by  the  greatest  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  An- 
thracite coal — and  we  respectfully  refer  our  readers  to 
the  extract. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  public  how  easily 
this  experiment  has  been  made. 

The  steamboat  Pennsylvania  was  originally  built  for  a 
leading  passage  boat  to' ply  between  Philadelphia  and 
Bordentown,  &c. ;  lor  which  purpose  she  succeeded 
pretty  well  until  more  powerful  engines  were  introdu- 
ced into  passage  boats,  to  give  a  swifter  motion,  when 
she  went  out  ol  the  service  and  was  laid  up  for  several 
years.  The  boat  and  engine  were  finally  sold  to  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  for  the  small  sum 
of$180U.  It  was  the  Company's  intention  to  use  her 
for  towing  their  coal  in  tide  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  fit 
her  up  so  as  to  use  the  Lehigh  coal  under  her  boilers. 
They  made  an  application  to  one  of  the  first  rate  en- 
gine makers  in  Philadelphia  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  fit  her  up,  and  the  estimate  being  about  §3000,  was 
deemed  too  discouraging  to  make  the  change.  The 
Board  on  a  further  examination  of  the  engine  by  their 
committee,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  radical 
change  was  wanting  and  that  two  alterations  only  were 
necessary  to  consummate  their  wishes.  The  first  was  to 
make  a  new  set  of  grating  of  the  length  of  the  old  ones 
with  spaces  between  each  1£  inch  in  the  clear,  and  raise 
them  about  6  inches. 

The  2d,  or  other  alteration,  was  to  throw  aside  the 
wood,  and  use  coal  only;  retaining,  however,  sufficient 
wood  to  completely  kindle  the  fire. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  alteration  very  little  ex- 
ceeded $100;  and  thus  the  mountain  ot  difficulties  which 
had  suspended  the  operations  of  their  steamboat  more 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  trifling  alteration  of  the  grate 
bars,  when  complete  success  attended  the  experiment. 
— Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

Anthracite  Coal  succeeding  in  Stea/nboals. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, completely  removes  all  doubt  asto  the  fitness 
of  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel  for  raising  steam,  and  proves 
its  vast  superiority  over  wood  for  that  purpose. 

"You  request  to  be  informed  of  the  operation  and 
peifbrmance  of  the  Steamboat  Pennsylvania,  which 
boat  is  now  regularly  plying  between  Philadelphia  and 
Coal  Haven,  (near  Trenton)  about  33  miles,  in  towing 
the  arks  of  coal  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  from  Coal  Haven  to  Philadelphia.  We  use 
under  the  steam  boilers  Lehigh  (anthraute)  coal  exclu- 
sively, excepting  in  lighting  up  the  fire  which  is  done 
with  wood. 

It  takes  50  minutes,  from  the  time  the  fire  is  lighted 
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to  get  the  steam  from  cold  water  up  to  16  inciters  of 
pressure,  when  it  maintains  that  pressure  during  the 
voyage  to  Coal  Haven;  the  engine  making  20  a  25  re- 
volutions per  minute,  and  on  returning  she  tows  three 
full  setis*  of  Delaware  arks,  carrying  nearly  four  hun- 
dred tons  ofcoul,  making  10  lo  15  revolutions  per  minute. 
She  consumes  in  the  trip  about  3  tons  of  coal;  egg  coal 
is  preferred  by  the  engineer,  which  coal  it  is  believed 
at  the  present  prices  does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  wood, 
to  produce  equal  effects  on  this  engine.  Our  engineer 
on  board  the  Pennsylvania  (who  was  a  sub-engineer  on 
the  same  boat  formerly  when  she  used  wood  fuel)  de- 
clares that  in  the  best  period  of  the  boat  when  using 
the  best  wood  they  could  procure,  she  never  did  so 
well  as  she  now  does." — lb. 

Sales  of  Public  Stocks  in  this  city  during  the  vjeek  end- 
ing 25th  inst.  Par. 
$4,420      U.  S.  4$  per  cts.  of  1828  price 
and  1829,at  par  and  in- 
terest,         ...  100 
2,000      Pennsylvania    fives 
deemable  in 


2,000 
1,000 
1709  54 
725  46 
600 


2.350 
4,200 
4  shs 
7     " 

100  " 
10  " 
37  " 
58  " 

200  " 


Do 
Do 
Do 


do 
1854 
do 
do 


Lehigh  sixes  redeemable 


I)-) 
Do 


1850,  at  108 
109 
109$ 
109$ 
109$ 

1834,  at  102$ 
1836,  at  lOS^J 
1839,  at  104*1 


B  ink  of  North  America,  at  463 

Farmer's  &.  Meed's  Bank,  At  69 

Do             do                                at  69^  50 

Commercial  Bank,                              at  64  50 

Mechanic's  Bank,                                 at  49$  35 

Do             do                                     49|  35 

North  American  Insurance,              11    80  10 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance,           at  59  50 

25   "       American  Insurance,                           at  26|  25 

3  "  Chesapeake  and  Del.  Canal,  at  156  200 
90  "      New  Castle  and  Frenchtowu  Rail 

Ftoad,                                            at  25$  25 
40  "      Philadelphia,  Germaniown  and  Nor- 

ristown  Rail  Road,                        at  7$  5 

10  "      North  American  Coal  Company,         at  13  25 
7   "      Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland 

Steam  Navigation  Company,      at  15|  50 

Furnished  by  Sylvancs  Lehman,  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Broker,  No.  4$  south  Third  street. 

Caterpillars. — These  insects  are  making  havoc  in 
eur  orchards  and  gardens,  and  we  see  it  stated,  that  in 
some  parts   of  the  state,  they  strip  the  forest  of  its  ver- 
dure.     In  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  a  taste  for  the 
best  kinds   of  fruit  trees  prevails,  and  those  who   have 
been  at  the  expense  and   trouble   of  obtaining  choice  | 
varieties,  very  naturally  try  all    prescriptions   found   in  ] 
books  and  newspapers,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  i 
caterpillars  upon  fruit  trees.      Boring  and  introducing 
sulphur  has  been  tried,  but  without  the  desired  effect,  I 
as  have  been  all  other  remedies  of  the  preventive  kind,  [ 
so  far  as  we  can  learn.     The  only  effective  means  of  ar-  ! 
resting  the  ravages  of  thisinsect,  are  to  cut  off  the  hough  [ 
or  leaves  on  which  the  eggs,  from  which  it  is  produced,  j 
are  deposited,  and  to  cast  them  into  the  fire.     This  last 
precaution   is   necessary,  because  if  the  caterpillars  are 
trodden  under  foot,  there  is  danger  some  of  the  larva; 
may  remain  to  be  warmed  into  life. 

But  unless  all  who  have  fruit  trees,  destroy  these  de- 
stroyers, the  effects  of  those  who  do  proceed  in  it  will 

"It  mav  not  be  inapplicable  to  remark  that  the  fleet 
of  arks  is  composed  of  twenty  seven  distinct  sections,  with 
square  bows,  which  doubtlessly  retards  the  speed  in  a 
great  degree,  and  renders  the  velocity  much  less  than 
if  it  was  one  boat  with  keel  and  rudder  and  a  sharp  bow. 


be  ineffectual,  for  the  increase  of  the  insect  tribe  is  pro- 
digious, and  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed 
on  one  tree,  enough  will  arrive  at  maturity  to  pollute  a 
whole  neighbourhood. — Harrisburg  Chronicle. 

Native  Silkworms. — We  are  informed  that  a  lady, 
near  Georgetown,  D.  C. ,  has  a  couple  of  cocoons  of  the 
native  silkworm  of  so  extraordinary  a  size,  that  a  de- 
scription of  them,  and  the  fly  that  has  come  out  of  them, 
is  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  The  cocoon  is  fully 
as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  resembles  that  of  the  com- 
mon silkworm  in  other  respects,  except  in  the  fibre, 
which  looks  like  flax.  The  fly  is  very  beautiful,  and 
very  large,  the  size  of  a  wren.  Its  antennze  are  black, 
legs  and  buck  red,  body  striped.  It  measures  between 
the  extremities  of  its  wings  six  inches.  We  should  be 
glad  to  obtain  the  flies  for  preservation;  and  if  they 
shall  have  produced  eggs,  a  few  would  be  very  accept- 
able.— American  Farmer. 

The  worm  referred  to,  in  the  above  article,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  this  region.  A  cocoon  was  handed  to 
us,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  by  our  neighbour,  Major 
Philips,  taken  from  the  twig  of  an  apple  tree  in  his  gar- 
den, and  the  fly  it  produced  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did inst  cts  we  ever  beheld.  The.  worm  is  large,  its 
colour  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  feeds 
upon  various  garden  vegetables,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
fennel  and  loveage  plants,  more  than  any  other.  We 
have  been  politely  favoured  by  Major  Fhilips  with  a 
number  of  the  eggs,  produced  a  few  days  since,  which 
we  have  transmitted  in  a  letter,  per  mail,  to  the  post- 
master, Baltimore,  for  the  editor  of  the  "American 
Farmer." — Crauford  Messenger. 
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Cj"  More  completely  to  designate  our  Register  from 
all  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  we  have  made  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  title. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  "Monthly 
American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science;" 
and  are  gratified  with  the  appearance,  in  this  city,  of  a 
work,  which  promises,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion 
from  a  cursory  view  of  its  contents,  to  impart  useful  in- 
formation in  that  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  in- 
spire a  love  for  the  study  of  nature.  It  is  to  appear 
monthly — is  published  by  Henry  H.  Porter.at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  $3  50  per  annum;  and  is  edited  by  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  Esq. .whose  lectures  on  geology  were 
lately  so  numerously  attended  by  our  citizens.  Besides 
the  "  Diary  of  a  Naturalist,"  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  inserting  in  to-days  Register,  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  contains  several  interesting  articles; 
among  which,  we  notice  the  introduction  to  a  "continu- 
ous Essay  on  Geology,"  an  account  of  the  "Rhinoce- 
roides  Alleghaniensis"  found  in  this  state,  and  also  an 
essay  "on  the  ancient  drainage  of  North  America,  and 
the  origin  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara;"  all  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor.  The  present  number  also  contains  two 
lithographic  plates;  of  which,  there  are  to  be  at  least 
twelve  in  the  year. 

We  are  happy  to  notice,  that  the  sale  of  the  valuable 
"  Catechism  of  Health,"  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  encour- 
age the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 

Printed  by  Wm.  F.  Geddes,  No.  9,  Library  st. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Jin  Essay  on  the  .Affections  supposed  to  result  from  the 
Bites  of  Animals,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hy- 
drophobia. By  J.  C.  Rousseau,  M.  D.,  member  of  se- 
veral learned  societies. 

[Concluded  from  p.  4.] 

If  the  popular  terror,  generally  entertained  concern- 
ing hydrophobia,  could  only  be  once  mitigated,  and 
all  the  cases  observed  with  coolness  and  an  unprepos- 
sessed mind;  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  could  all  be 
traced  to  natural  accidents  and  ordinary  causes.  But 
those  are  extremely  few  who  are  so  zealous  as  to  be 
willing  to  embrace  the  few  opportunities  which  are 
offered,  to  forward  this  end. 

Pursuaded,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  seed  of  truth 
is  as  easily  sown  as  that  of  err6r,  [  have  not  neglect- 
ed the  undertaking;  though,  conscious  from  experience, 
that  in  such  a  work,  much  of  the  labour  is  generally 
lost.  Nevertheless,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the 
value  of  the  harvest  may  compensate  (or  its  scarcity. 

I  shall  relate  a  few  cases  of  those  that  I  have  closely 
observed,  neglecting  nothing,  and  sparing  no  pains, 
necessar.  to  the  complete  history  of  them.  They  will 
I  expect,  corroborate  the  opinion  that  I  have  supported 
in  this  inquiry. 

The  following  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  several 
of  our  members;  and  the  noise  it  made  in  the  news- 
papers of  this  country,  is  hardly  entirely  subsided. 

1.  About  the  latter  end  of  June  1819,  three  respecta- 
ble physicians  of  this  city  were  attending  a  lady  of  South' 
work,  and,  after  her  death,  reported  her  c;ise  as  hydro- 
phobia . 

On  the  3d  of  July  Following,  I  was  called  to  visit  a 
young  lady,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Harry,  captain  of 
the  packet  ship  Telegraph,  of  this  port,  also  residing  in 
Southwark.  She  had  been  severely  bitten,  on  the  leg, 
by  the  same  dog  that  had  caused  the  death  of  Miss  F. 
above  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  three  physicians  who  attended  Miss  F. 
during  her  illness,  had,  1  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Barry, 
been  consulted  on  the  case  of  her  daughter,  and  advis- 
ed the  excision  of  the  wounded  part.  But  as  I  had 
been  the  physician  of  the  family  for  a  number  of  years, 
she  thought  proper,  to  postpone  the  operation,  until  she 
could  have  my  opinion. 

The  popular  excitement  was  high  and  general,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  reports  were  so 
various  that  one  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  accredit- 
ing them. 

I  thought  it  advisable,  having  already  learned  from 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  persons  I  met  on  my  way, 
not  to  act  with  too  much  precipitancy,  and  went  out  to 
collect  more  information. 

I  discovered  that  a  little  boy  residing  in  the  same 
family  with  Miss  F.  who  had  also  been  bitten  by  the 
same  dog,  was  exhibiting  no  sign  of  illness,  and  that 
his  wound  was  healing  kindly. 

I  learned  from  him,  as  well  as  from  the  many  idle 
stories  of  others,  that  the  culprit  was  a  little  slut  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Kane,  a  tobacconist,  residing  at  the  N. 
E.  corner  of  Second  and  Christian  streets.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  see  him,  and  was  informed,  that  lie  and 
his  daughter  had  likewise  been  bitten  by  the  little  crea- 
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ture,  of  which  bites  they  did  not  entertain  the  least  ap- 
prehension; remarking,  with  a  smile,  that  she  was  ex- 
cusable; for,  added  he,  "she  was  in  a  situation  that  too 
frequently  turns  men  and  women  raving  mad,  and, 
therefore,  I  wished  her  no  harm.  But  the  panic  was  so 
great  among  the  neighbours,  as  she  had  bitten  many 
more  men  and  dogs,  that  to  please  them,  my  daughter 
(neither  of  us  having  the  heart  to  kill  the  poor  animal) 
carried  her,  in  her  apron,  to  some  man,  who  took  her 
with  one  hand,  and  chopped  ofi'hfr  head  with  the  oth- 
er." 

After  this,  I  thought  all  safe  enough  in  sparing  the 
flesh  of  the  young  girl;  and  for  the  purpose  of  calming 
the  public,  I  immediately  published  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  fact  in  Keif's  Gazette. 

Ten  years  nearly  have  elapsed  since  this  alarming 
occurrence;  but  neither  men  nor  animals  that  had  been 
bitten  by  that  pretended  mad  dog,  have  yet  shown  any 
sign  of  derangement. 

It  is,  however,  not  amiss  to  show,  that  obstinacy  can 
always  find  some  rampart  against  the  attacks  of  truth. 
It  will,  1  fear,  hardly  be  believed  that  on  my  relating 
the  above  and  other  facts,  I  was  told  that  by  killing 
the  dog,  the  disease  is  prevented  in  those  that  have 
been  bitten!  For  the  same  reason,  I  presume,  that, 
formerly,  to  cure  a  wound,  the  sword,  that  had  inflict- 
ed it,  was  anointed,  dressed  and  nursed! 

2.  A  male  child,  about  five  years  of  age,  was  seized 
with  melancholy,  attended  with  a  drooping  countenance, 
loss  of  appetite,  glaring  e;  \  arj  1  tremor  of  the  limbs. 
Early  in  the  morning  ol  the  next  flay  lie  became  very- 
restless,  ami  in  a  short  time  so  much  agitated,  that  he 
could  not  be  kept  in  bed.  He  refused  medicines  and 
drinks,  and  slabbered  considerably,  talking  incoherent- 
ly and  wildly  about  cats. 

The  cat  of  the  house  was  looked  for,  but  could  not 
be  found.  Information  was  received  from  the  children 
of  the  family,  that  the  animal  had  run  away  in  a  fit. 

Madness  was  immediately  the  cry.  Two  of  the  most 
accredited  physicians  were  sent  for,  who  pronounced 
the  disease  an  evident  case  of  hydrophobia. 

I  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and,  happening  to  pay  a 
visit  at  that  time,  was  asked  to  examine  the  child.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  Agitation,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms 1  have  already  related.  A  sweat  was  running 
from  his  face  and  breast;  a  violent  spasm  was  remarka- 
ble in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and  throat.  He  protrud- 
ed his  tongue  as  it  craved  something,  and  exhibited  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  greatest  agony.  I  had  not  yet  re- 
tired, when  the  attending  physicians  returned.  They 
tried  to  make  him  swallow  some  drops;  but  he  raised 
his  hand  against  the  cup,  with  a  roaring  noise  in  his 
throat,  and,  apparently,  with  great  auger  ana  terror. 

Unable  to  find  any  marks  of  a  bite  or  scratch  on  the 
child,  I  took  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  lesion,  the  infection  from  a  rabid  virus  appeared, 
at  least,  doubtful.  But  the  physicians  were  both  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  alleging  that  rubies  could  be  contract- 
ed in  various  ways;  that  numerous  cases  were  on  re- 
cord, by  which  it  was  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the 
mere  breath  of  a  rabid  animal  could  communicate  the 
disease.  As  they  were  both  senior  to  myself  by  many 
years,  1  bowed  respectfully;  but  before  I  left  the  room 
1  asked  the  liberty  of  putting  my  finger  into  the  mouth 
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of  the  child  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fauces,  which 
I  found  extremely  contracted.  This  was  assented  to 
by  the  gentlemen,  who,  I  dare  say,  viewed  this  as  an 
indication  of  rashness.  Death  took  place  Hie  following 
day,  or  soon  after,  for  I  now  relate  from  memory.  I 
was  informed  of  it,  and  proposed  an  examination  of  the 
body,   which  was  assented  to. 

A  quantity  of  flowers  of  the  belladonna  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  which  as  well  as  the  ccsophogus  and 
fauces,  was  in  a  state  of  great  turgescence  anil  inflam- 
mation.    So  much  for  rabies  in  this  case. 

3.  In  the  year  1805,  a  seafaring  man,  apparently  in 
great  distress,  called  on  me  for  relief.  He  had,  some 
years  previously  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  exhibited 
the  mark  of  the  wound  on  his  leg.  His' sensations  were, 
he  said,  such  as  he  never  telt  before.  Every  thing 
made  him  peevish  and  ill  natured;  he  could  not  con- 
tent himself  any  where,  nor  could  he  rest,  eat,  or  drink. 
His  ship  mates  were  constantly  teasing  him  about  his 
turning  mad;  telling  him  that  he  would  be  smothered 
between  two  mattresses  or  shot,  and  plaguing  him  with 
the  usual  stories  connected  with  such  cases. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  really  taken  sick,  and 
I  was  requested  to  visit  him. 

I  found  him  labouring  under  a  most  violent  attack  of 
tetanus:  his  looks  were  so  wild  that  no  one  dared  to 
come  near  him.  No  information  could  J  obtain  from 
him  and  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  take  care  of  him; 
so  great  was  the  panic  created  by  the  superstitious  sto- 
ries related  with  reference  to  his  case. 

Having  after  much  trouble  convinced  some  of  the  by- 
standers that  he  could  not  bite  on  account  of  his  teeth 
being  violently  clenched  together,  they  assisted  me  in 
applying  large  blisters  upon  all  the  parts  we  could  get 
access  to.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  a  vacancy  be- 
tween his  teeth,  I  endeavoured  to  throw  in  some  liquids; 
but  he  returned  them  with  violence  and  anger.  Ene- 
mas were  not  resorted  to. 

No  doubt  was  entertained  by  those  who  visited  him,' 
that  his  case  was  hydrophobia  from  the  bite  he  had  re- 
ceived  some  years  before. 

On  the  third  of  my  attendance,  the  large  doses  of 
opium  suspended  in  water,  which  he  had  taken  by  in- 
jection, had  already  relaxed  the  system.  I  was  then 
informed  by  one  of  his  attendants  that  a  large  swelling 
attended  with  great  redness,  was  observable  on  his  right 
wrist,  and  that  they  had  learned  from  one  of  his  i  isi  ers 
that,  six  months  before,  he  had  a  verv  sore  hand  1 
examined  the  part  and  found  that  some  fbreie-n  budv 
could  be  felt  in  the  wrist,  between  the  tendons.  The 
former  wound  being  completely  cicatrized,  I  laid  it 
open,  and  found  a  splinter  of  wood  more  than  two  inch 
esin  length,  and  three-eighths  of  an  incn  thick  The 
tetanic  symptoms  continued  however,  for  some  time- 
but  the  continuance  of  large  doses  of -opium,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  the  quantity  of  thirly.51x  grains  in  2i 
hours,  produced  at  last  a  relaxation. 

Had  death  in  this  instance,  taken  place  without  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  indubitable  case  of  rabies 

Such  was  the  dread  left  on  the  mind  of  this  nalient 
that  on  my  meeting  him  some  years  after  in  th, 


by  a  dog  that  after  having  oitten  S  tgs  n  the 
country  about  Bristol,  had  been  pursued  and  Mil 
mad  dog.  All  his  friends  advis.d I  n,  t„  1  ra h fi  "  ' 
amputated,  and  he  applied  to  me  n  "  '  r  lfingeI' 
eration.  All  my  re^r^entati^toVe  "tra- 
ducing very  little  effect  to  make  him  alteM  ^Ir" 
mmation.  Having,  however,  ascertained  ,1,,  , 
not  willing  to  trust  any  one  else  to'Sm^t '^ 


tinn,  I  persuaded  him  to  wait.  Fear  had  already  cre- 
ated symptoms  of  an  impending  hydrophobia:  He  felt 
a  constriction  of  the  fauces,  and  expiciienced  some  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  his  saliva.  I  persuaded  him  at 
least,  that  his  indisposition  was  owing  to  fatigue  and 
uneasiness  of  mind,  dressed  his  finger,  and  supplied 
him  with  some  opiates,  and  thus  saved  him  from  mad- 
ness and  the  loss  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  cure  would  have 
been  more  ostentatious  ar.d  more  admired,  if  I  had  un- 
feelingly lopped  off  the  finger  of  the  poor  fellow. 

Cases  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  an  excited  im- 
agination without  any  other  cause,  has,  in  instances,  de- 
\  eloped  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  One  of  this 
kind  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  of  Paris, 
1814.  Kindness,  attention,  and  proper  consolation  re- 
stored the  patient,  a  young  student  of  medicine,  to  his 
reason  and  to  health.  Another  case  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Annales  Li'eraiies  Med   Etr.  1811. 

The  patient  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  canine 
madness,  from  the  bite  of  a  cat  that  was  even  suspect- 
ed of  being  rabid.  Pinf.l  relates  a  case  of  death,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  evident  hydrophobia, 
from  the  bile  of  a  horse,  that,  neither  at  that  time  nor 
at  any  subsequent  period,   showed  any  sign  of  disease. 

Hydrophobia  is  not  uncommon  in  hysteria.-  The 
abuse  of  mercury  has,  not  unfrequently,  been  the  cause 
of  it. 

I  have  not,  I  hope,  led  any  one  to  suppose  that  hy- 
drophobia cannot  result  from  the  bite  of  dogs.  My  ar- 
guments are  simply  intended  to  combat  the  erroneous 
idea  of  a  rabid  virus,  and  to  allay  the  terror  generally 
entertained  of  mad  dogs.  For,  if  I  do  not  believe  the 
accidents  that  have  been  witnessed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
specific  venom,  1  have  powerful  reasons  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  the  bite  of  dogs,  either  sick  or  well,  is  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  extreme  danger,  and  ought 
to  he  avoided  with  the  utmost  caution. 

What  I  have  occasion  to  wonder  at,  is  that  human 
genius,  as  if  it  were  not  satisfied  with  all  the  evils  and 
calamities  thrown  in  our  way,  and  daily  threatening  out- 
existence,  should  have  fancied  and  contrived  additional 
imaginary  ones.  Partiality  for  mysterious  causes  and 
effects,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  rabid  poison  is  not  the  sole  imaginary  bane  of 
human  invention;  and  no  great  effort  of  mind  is  requi- 
site to  understand  why  it,  and  syphilis,  and  witches, 
and  vampires,  and  loup  garons,  and  syrens,  and  ghosts, 
&c.  &c.  have,  so  long,  been  reverently  accredited. 
Every  one  has  some  business  to  do.  Tul'malu,  tul  unli- 
dota. 

I  have  known  people,  and  I  have  given  it  as  my  opi- 
nion, to  entertain  no  apprehension  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  a  pig  or  a  cow  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  soi-disant 
mad  dog.  Experience  has  repeatedly  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion. 

Hogs  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  disease:  and  maladies 
are  sometimes  epidemical  among  them,  as  well  as  among 
cats.  But,  have  their  diseases  been  studied:  and  do  we 
possess  sufficient  data  to  pronounce  upon  their  paiticu- 
Jar  character?  As  soon  as  a  dog  shows  some  signs  of 
indisposition,  with  a  morose  and  dejected  countenance, 
instead  of  looking  for  the  cause  of  his  disease,  he  is  kick- 
ed and  turned  out.  Does  he  wander  out  of  his  habitual 
places,  and,  through  fear  'or  timidity,  walk  with  a  droop- 
ing tail,  he  is  taken  for  a  mad  dog;  and,  if  he  happen 
to  be  attacked  by  other  dogs,  and  attempt  to  bite  in  his 
own  defence,  ten  chances  to  one  if  he  is  not  put  to  death 
without  mercy  or  further  inquiry. 

What  I  have  seen  of  dogs  under  a  state  of  disease, 
inclines  mes  to  think,  that  they,  then,  rather  lose  their 
natural  temper  for  watchfulness  and  ferocity.  They  lie 
down  and  secrete  themselves  if  they  can,  and,  unless  it 
be  m  their  own  defence,  seldom  bite;  and  if  they  resort 
to  that  extremity,  their  bites  do  not  appear  te  be,  then, 
more  dangerous  than  at  any  other  time. 
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During  the   panic  excited  in  this  city,  by  the  report    resort  for  insuring  the  safety,  or  calming  the  apprehen- 

of  the  death  of  Miss  F ,  of  Sooth  wark,  I   had,  in  |  sions  of  the  community.     A  great  deal  is  thought  of  it, 

my  family,  a  sick  dug  that  exhibited  more  of  the  symp-  j  particularly  by  those,  who,  from  various  motives,  justly 
toms   of  madness,  than   any  I   had  seen  killed  for  this    deprecated  the  barbarous  law  for  killing  uur  dogs, 
supposed    malady.     He    was  a    favourite   with   all   my         Against  this  expedient,  at  least  as  good  for  the  people, 

and  better  for  the  animals,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  raise 
any  objection,  as  long  as  our  dogs  are  not  better  muz- 
zled than  we  see  lliem  at  present.    The  principal  object 


favou 

children — they  nursed  him,  and  through  the  care  and 
attention  paid  to  the  animal,  he  recovered,  and  is  slil 
ali' 


That  a  sick  dog  or  any  other  animal,  should  show  an  i  being  to  quiet  unfounded  fears,  it  does  not  matter  how 


aversion  for  fsod  and  drink,  is  a  circumstance  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  cannot  be 
characteristic  of  any  particular  disease. 

It  is  not  without  extreme  pleasure  we  observe,  that 


this  is  obtained;  if  the  means  are  humane,  and  not  shock- 
ing to  our  feelings. 

But  if  the  muzzle  were  put  on  tight  enough  to  pre. 
vent  dogs  from  biting,  it  would  likewise  prevent  them 


the  reports  of  cases  of  hydrophobia,  from  the  bites  of;  from  drinking,  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  saliva, 
animals,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  fabulous  as  for-  j  which,  when  the  creatures  are  heated,  runs  abundantly 
merly.     This  cannot,  we   may  reasonably  suppose,  be  j  from  their  mouths. 

attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  to  a  more  extensive  In  times  of  epidemics,  prudence  requires  that  dogs 
dissemination  of  knowledge;  creating,  in  our  popula  [  should  be  confined.  Their  food  and  drink  ought  to  be 
lion,  a  greater  degree  of  fortitude,  and  enabling  every  !  carefully  regulated  and  changed;  and  when  they  are 
one  to  compare  and  judge  with  less  prejudice.  kept  iri  kennels,  the  utmost  degree  of  cleanliness  is  to 

We  confidently  anticipate  the  time,  when,  by  the  ex-  be  observed;  fumigation  being  used,  as  well  as  white- 
ertions  and  investigation  of  unprejudiced  men,  all  the  !  washing,  and  scrubbing  with  lime-water.  Their  litter 
fabulous  stories  respecting  canine  madness  will  either  I  should  be  made  with  dry,  and,  if  possible,  nearly  scorch- 
be  entirely  forgotten,  or  treated  with  derision  and  con-  I  ed  straw;  for  vegetable  putrefaction  is,  more  than  any 
tempt,  and  the  diseases  resulting  from  bites,  viewed  and  other,  the  source  of  malignant  diseases. 
treated  like  all  the  tetanic  affections  from  general  can-  j  They  ought  to  be  often  led  through  running  water, 
ses;  attributing  the  variety  and  intensity  of  their  symp-  |  anil  kept  in  it  as  long  as  possible. 

toms,  to  the  diversity  in  constitution  and  habits  of  body,  j  Superstition  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  some  believe, 
the  higher  degree  of  irritability  of  the  subject,  the  great- ,  that  they  may  be  secured  against  the  bite  of  mad  dogs, 
er  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  wounded  parts,  (he  extent  i  by  wearing  certain'  amulets.  Finger  rings  are  publicly 
of  the  injury;  in  a  few  words,  to  the  multiplicity  of  in-  f  sold  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  tinder  the 
cidents  resulting  from  circumstances,  and  the  influence  I  name  of  Bague  de  St.  Hubert,-  with  the  assurance  that, 
of  uncountable  and  unknown  causes,  to  which  organized  '  as  long  as  they  are  worn,  no  danger  is  lo  be  apprehend- 
bodies  are  unavoidably  exposed.  I  ed  from  them.     It  may  be  as  good  a  talisman  as  the 

Having  endeavoured  to  place  hydrophobia  in  its  pro-  |  horseshoe,  the  snake  stones,  quarantines,  &.c.  &c.  they 
per  light,  I  shall  now  devote  some  time  to  the  examina- '  all  keep  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  placidity,  do  no 


tion  of  the  various  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  pro- 
posed and  put  in  practice  at  different  periods,  and  those 
now  recommended  by  prudence.  , 

Whether  hydrophobia  be  the  result  of  a  specific  virus 
or  not,  it  is,  under  every  shape,  one  of  the  most  formi- 


harm,  and  give  employment  to  many. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject,  without  taking  a 
cursory  view  of  the  therapeutic  means  now  in  our  pos- 
session. 

We  have  advanced  but  little  further  in  our  curative 


dable  diseases  that  \ve  have  to  encounter;  and  the  dread  '  lhan  in  our  preventive  means.  From  our  predecessors, 
of  it  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features,  our  at-  except  the  excision  and  cauterization  of  ihe  wounded 
tendon  should  be  directed  not  only  to  the  disease,  but  '  parts,  we  derive  but  little  knowledge  for  the  cure  of 
to  every  thing  else  that  may,  from  prejudice  or  ■other-  hydrophobia.  Their  remedial  means  were,  as  we  have 
wise,  have  a  deleterious  tendency.  This  is,  certainly,  already  said,  either  insignificant  or  terrific, 
not  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.  The  practice  of  plunging,  and   keeping  the  patient 

As  the  belief  has  been,  and  is  yet  unshaken,  that  this  under  water,  until  he  was  exhausted  and  nearly  drown- 
tfisease  is  of  canine  origin,  quackery,  favoured  by  popu-  '  ed,  was  followed  for  a  long  time;  but  few,  if  any,  re- 
lar  opinion,  has  spared  no  pains  to  circulate  a  vast  num-    ceived  real  benefit  from  it. 

ber  of  nostrums  for  preventing  dogs  from  being  affected  |  Opinions  are  very  much  divided  concerning  the  course 
by  this  disease,  under  the  persuasion,  that,  if  dogs  were  j  to  be  pursued  in  the  cure  of  tetanic  diseases,  of  which 
safe,  men  had  nothing  to  fear.  we   may   consider  hydrophobia  as   merely   one  of  the 

The  application  to  the  forehead  of  a  red  hot  iron,  of"  j  symptoms,  marking  an  excited  state  of  the  affection, 
different  forms,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  a  general  route;  for, 
different  countries,  has  been,  and  is  yet,  thought  of  in-  in  some  cases,  and  indeed  not  very  unfrequently,  the 
dubitable  efficacy;  chiefly  among  the  peasantry  and  the  .  phases  of  disease  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly,  that 
lower  classes.  Cutting  the  tip  end  of  the  tail,  and  pull-  '  the  remedy  indicated  at  one  period,  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
ing something  out  of  it,  some  have  great  faith  in,  as  well  ,  plied  at  a  more  advanced  stage.  Hence  the  repeated 
as  in  amulets  tied  round  the  neck.  j  failures  of  the  various  remedies  boasted  of. 

Plixt  recommends  hen's  dung;  James,  turbith  mine-  [      If  it  were  possible  to  see  the  patient  on  the  invasion 


ral;  others,  antimony.  Indeed,  any  thing  may  be  re 
commended;  for,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  existence  of  this  disease,  may  support  the  credit 
of  the  most  insignificant  nostrums,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

The  worming  of  dogs,  or  extracting  something  from 
under  their  tongue,  nobody  knows  what,  although  re- 
commended at  the  lime  of  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  soYne 
to  be  a  modern  discovery.  The  rationale  of  this  ope- 
ration has  never  been  given,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
very  evident. 

Muzzling  the  dogs  appears,  in  our  city,  as  a  dernier 

*  Dr.  William  Shaw,  spoken  of  before,  has  seen  ma- 
ny cases  of  the  kind,  and  the  bites  have  never  proved 
more  dangerous  than  under  other  circumstances. 


of  the  disease, and  practicable  to  be  constantly  at  his  bed- 
side, our  success  would  undoubtedly  be  greater. 

The  remedies  now  held  as  the  most  energetic,  and 
which  are  highly  recommended  as  having  been  most 
successful,  are  mercury  and  antispasmodics.  I  have  al- 
ways found  opium  extremely  beneficial,  particularly 
wdien  the  administration  of  it  can  be  safely  pushed  to 
large  doses.*  The  promptitude  of  its  action  upon  the 
animal  system,  entitles  it  lo  the  highest  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

Mercury  presents  resources  not  to  be  found  in  other 


*  I  have  given  it,  with  success,  to  the  extent  of  thirty- 
six  grains  a  day;   and  Dr.  W.  Shaw  assures  me,  that  he 
has  gone  as  far  as  forty-eight  grains,  daily,  for  several 
|  days.     Monstrous  doses  are  on  record. 
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remedies,  from  the  variety  of  forms,  and  the  diversity 
of  ways  in  which  it  can  be  administered.  Its  introduc- 
tion has  been  owing  chiefly,  I  presume,  to  the  gratuitous 
supposition  of  a  rabid  poison  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem; under  the  expectation  that,  since  it  had  proved 
an  antidote  against  the  venereal  poison,  it  might,  by  its 
power  of  acting  upon  die  salivary  glands,  be  still  more 
efficacious  in  hydrophi  bia,  (whose  cause  was  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  mouth  of  the  dog,)  and  by  a 
profused  salivation  expel  the  morbid  poison.  Thus  was 
one  supposition  supported  by  another,  and  reasoning 
founded  on  an  analogy  that  does  not  exist. 

Yet,  as  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  remedy 
should  possess  a  specificj)ower  to  prove  beneficial,  no 
objection  can  be  found  to  combining  mercury  with 
opium;  especially  when  we  know,  that  they  have  been 
repeatedly  administered  together,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  patient. 

The  asthenic  practice  has  never  been  crowned  with 
great  success,  nor  does  it  seem  calculated  to  promise 
much  good.  If  it  were  possible  to  foresee  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  before  they  are  established,  depletion 
might,  perhaps,  guard  against  them;  but  too  many  cir- 
cumstances forbid  such  an  expectation,  and  when  we 
are  called  to  see  a  patient,  it  is  mostly  too  late  to  resort 
to  it.  Besides,  is  it  possible  to  reducethe  irritability,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  life,  without  sapping  the  very  foundation 
of  its  existence,  and  running  the  risk  of  destroying  the 
patient,  when  our  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  disease? 

Even  admitting  the  disease  to  be  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rabid  poison,  the  asthenic  method  would  be 
found  no  less  hopeless.  When  poisons  have  once  be- 
gun to  disorganize  the  animal  frame,  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter is  not  the  sole  object  calling  for  our  attention:  the 
means  of  enabling  the  organization  either  to  eliminate, 
or  to  resist  the  shock  produced  by  the  venom,  have,  I 
presume,  a  much  stronger  claim  to  attention. 

It  is  so  difficult,  and  the  instances  are  so  rare,  in 
•which  we  may  be  enabled  to  expel  or  neutralize  the 
poison,  that  the  only  resource  left  to  us,  is  to  support 
and  assist  the  natural  powers  to  combat  the  enemy. 
This,  I  am  confident,  is  the  desirable  object  to  be  ob- 
tained, rather  by  increasing  than  by  reducing  the  Bis 
naturss.  Yet  as  this  cannot  be  effected  by  abrupt  mea- 
sures, our  assstance  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  judiciously 
regulated,  in  consonance  with  the  natural  energy  of  the 
individual,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Hie  labor,  hoc 
opus.  Hence,  good  or  bad  management,  in  every  un- 
dertaking, may  acquire  fame  for,  or  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance and  oblivion,  the  same  means. 

Injections  into  the  veins  have  lately  been  the  subject 
of  experiments,  with  no  belter  result  that  I  know  of, 
than  the  exchanging  of  one  disturbance  for  another. 
But  few  medicaments  can,  with  safety,  be  introduced 
into  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  such 
a  practice  are  at  least  doubtful.  If  it  be  intended  to 
throw  in  the  medicine  and  to  have  them  carried,  un- 
changed, into  the  general  circulation,  this  route  is  but  lit- 
tle better  than  the  natural  one;  for  if  the  drugs,  introduc- 
ed into  the  stomach,  undergo  some  change,  before  they 
are  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  lacteals,  they,  like- 
wise, must  suffer  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  lungs, 
to  procure  their  admittance  into  the  general  circulation. 

If  the  intention  be  to  reach  at  once,  and  annihilate  the 
morbid  poison,  the  shorter  route  is  undoubtedly  through 
the  arteries,  where  the  specific  could,  more  likely,  be 
conveyed  without  alteration.  Such  an  idea  might  p'lease 
and  satisfy  many,  who  do  not  extend  their  views  any 
further,  but,  to  say  the  .least  of  it,  its  practicability  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  the  operation  still  more  questionable. 

The  modus  operandi  of  vast  numbers  of  venomous;  sub- 
stances remains  yet  in  the  dark;  as  seldom  any  vestige 
of  them  can'  be  discovered,  except  by  their' ravages. 
Until  we  have  advanced  further  in  this  knowledge,  we 
are  left  to  experiment  with  great  uncertainty. 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended,  that  judgment  and  ob- 


servation cannot  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  we  are 
often  left  to  move.  Remedies  knottn  to  conceal  no 
deleteriotis  influence,  may  always  be  tried  with  safety. 

Much  of  the  success  expected  from  the  application  of 
remedies,  depends  upon  their  timely  administration,  the 
knowledge  and  management  of  the  proper  quantities, 
that  can  be  borne  by  different  individuals;  and  the  con- 
tinuance requisite  to  obtain  the  proper  effect.  For,  it 
is  evidently  known,  that  when  the  nervous  system  has 
been  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  disturbance,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  recal  it  back  to  its  healthy  stand- 
ard, even  after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Such  are  my  views  of  this  important  subject.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  a  few  hours'  thoughts,  but  have 
been  suggested  by  many  years  of  reflection,  and  con- 
firmed by  repeated,  close,  and  faithful  observation. 

In  this  investigation,  1  have  not  been  influenced  by 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  promoting  useful  inquiry; 
to  efface,  if  possible,  erroneous  impressions,  and  quiet 
the  unfounded  fears  respecting  canine'madness,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  slightest  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

By  bringing  the  human  mind  to  reflect  more  cooly 
upon  the  diseases  that  have  been  stamped  with  terrific 
names,  it  will  soon  be  found  that  they,  like  others,  pro- 
ceed from  the  innumerable  causes  that  bring  diseases 
upon  the  whole  creation,  free  from  terror,  our  patients 
will  view  their  situation  with  more  firmness;  and,  con- 
fident in  our  cares,  will  expect  with  resignation  the 
benefit  of  those  means,  which  experience  has  taught  us 
to  rely  on  with  most  confidence. 

I  may  not,  in  all  respects,  agree  with  every  one;  but 
I  rejoice  to  find  myselt  supported  by  a  number  of  medi- 
cal men,  entitled,  from  their  talents  and  unbiassed  minds, 
to  the  greatest  respect  and  confidence. — N.  A.  Medical 
Journal. 


report  or  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY 

FOR  TBI  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 

SUPPORT  OF  CHARITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  manager^,  who  were  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, on  the  5th  January,  1830,  assembled  and  organized 
the  board  immediately  after  the  election,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  usual  officers,  and  standing  and  visiting 
committees. 

The  Schools  are  visited  by  a  committee,  every  week; 
the  hours  of  teaching  continue  from  nine  until  three 
o'clock  ;  and  such  regulations  have  been  adopted,  a» 
were  thought  would  most  conduce  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  subject  that  has  in  years  past  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members,  was  again  brought  into  consider- 
ation, at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year;  that  of 
furnishing  to  the  boys  who  had  most  advanced,  some 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  divide  the  boys'  school  into 
two  rooms;  in  one  of  which,  the  present  exercises  should 
be  continued  under  the  superintendence  of  a  princi- 
pal monitor,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  teacher;  and 
that  the  other  room  should  be  principally  occupied  by 
the  teacher,  as  the  higher  school,  with  a  class  of  scholars 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
of  the  privilege  granted  them,  in  being  admitted  to  this 
room,  as  to  induce  a  close  attention  to  their  studies. 
The  proposed  plan  was  not  executed,  for  although  it 
was  considered,  that  many  benefits  would  result  to  those 
pupils,  who  might  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  high- 
er branches  of  learning;  yet  the  maintenance  of  the 
primary  school,  in  the  high  reputation  it  has  sustained 
for  many  years,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  be  injured, 
if  deprived  of  the  constant  care  of  the  principal,  was 
deemed  of  greater  consequence  to  the  general  class  of 
scholars.  The  importance  of  the  primary  school,  is  in- 
creased by  the  large  number  of  boys  in  attendance, whose 
parents  rely  on  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Society,  for  a 
faithful  attention  to  their  education.     It  is,  therefore 
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claimed  in  justice  to  those  under  our  bare,  especially 
on  account  of  the  short  period  they  are  permitted  to 
attend  school,  arising  from  the  necessity  which  general- 
ly exists,  of  their  being  placed,  in  early  life,  to  some 
trade  or  business,  that  they  should  derive  every  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  learning,  during  the  short  time  they  are 
allowed  to  devote  to  that  object.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  of  the  board,  that  until  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety would  permit  the  opening  of  a  school  under  the 
care  of  an  additional  teacher,  that  it  was  an  imperative 
duty,  so  to  conduct  the  present  school,  as  to  "educate 
gratis  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  useful 
learning,  the  children  of  the  poor  of  all  denominations," 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  This  we  believe  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  time  of  our 
teacher,  because  the  system  of  governing  by  monitors, 
without  the  constant  attention  of  a  principal  to  direct 
the  whole,  would  be  found  very  defective  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  advantage  of  the  pupils.  With 
these  views,  the  board  regret  that  the  state  of  the  funds 
will  not  warrant  the  Society  in  opening  and  supporting 
another  school,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  teach- 
er, for  the  instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  boys  in 
the  higher  attainments  of  useful  learning.  The  atten- 
tion that  was  thus  given  to  this  subject,  has,  however, 
led  to  the  enlargement  of  a  class  in  geography,  and 
thirty-seven  boys  have  been  engaged  in  that  study,  who 
have  progressed  extremely  well,  and  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  geography  of  the  U.  States  and  of  Europe. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  belonging  to  the  school  is 
250;  of  whom,  110  write  on  paper,  and  120  cypher — 
they  all  spell — and,  with  the  exception  of  15,  they  all 
read.  The  average  attendance  of  boys,  in  favourable 
weather,  is  185;  the  number  admitted  during  the  last 
year  is  220. 

The  literary  department  of  the  girls'  school,  has  been 
conducted  by  Sarah  Morton;  and  the  sewing  depart- 
ment by  Margaret  Bonsall.  There  have  been  admitted, 
during  the  year,  216  girls;  and  the  number  now  belong- 
ing is  190.  The  average  attendance  of  the  school  is 
about  140.  The  daily  attendance  in  the  cutting  out 
and  sewing  room  is  40;  and  the  instruction  thus  furnish- 
ed to  the  girls,  continues  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
managers.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Society, 
about  9000  pupils  have  been  admitted  and  partaken  of 
the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

Sarah  Morton  having  given  notice  to  the  board,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  she  wished  to  resign  the 
interesting  charge,  which  had  been,  for  many  years, 
committed  to  her  superintendence,  the  board  felt  the 
importance  of  supplying  the  vacancy  with  a  teacher, 
possessing  the  valuable  qualifications  which  are  requi- 
site for  the  instruction  and  care  of  youth.  After  much 
inquiry,  it  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Margaret  Bonsall 
to  the  literary  department,  and  of  Hannah  Smith  to  the 
sewing  school;  whose  duties  commenced  with  the  new 
year. 

The  board  have  been  obliged  to  eject  the  tenant,  who 
had  possession  of  the  estate  in  Kensington;  and  it  is 
now  satisfactorily  rented  at  50  dollars  per  annum.  The 
lot  adjoining,  on  Palmer  street,  has  been  purchased,  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Society,  for  190  dollars.  The 
title  papers  were  gratuitously  drawn  by  F.  Beates. 

The  managers  now  surrender  the  powers  granted 
them,  into  the  hands  of  their  constituents,  with  the  per- 
suasion, that  the  same  kind  Providence,  who  has,  here- 
tofore, watched  over  their  usefulness,  will  continue  his 
guardianship,  and  bless  the  the  labours  of  the  Society. 
By  order  of  the  board, 

WILLIAM  ABBOTT,  Chair'n. 

Jno.  B.  Ellison,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  January  4tb,  1831. 


nual  account  current,  as  settled   by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed lor  that  purpose. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  at  last  report,  and  re- 
ceived from  Richard  Price,  late  treasurer,      §243  15 

Received  since  from  members  and  sales,  239  56 

"       interest  during  1830,  1297  34 

"       rents,  less  taxes  and  repairs,  489  97 

S2270  02 
Paid  teachers  and  expenses,  §1680  07 

Capital  stock,  additional  Investment,     192  75 

1872  82 


Now  in  the  treasury, 


S397  20 


The  capital  stock  now  stands  as  follows: 

57,000  00b'dlyear'sint.duellthmo.]9,lS31,S420  00 

4,000  00               do.                8th  mo.  16,  240  00 

3,000  00                do.                9th  mo.  30,  180  GO 

1,500  00               do.                8th  mo.  26.  90  00 

1,500  00                do.             11th  mo.  29,  90  00 

1,500  00              do.            12th  mo.    8,  90  00 

1.100  00               do.                1st  too.  15,  66  00 

1,000  00               do.                9th  mo.  31,  60  00 

153  00                do.               9th  mo.  26,  9  18 

150  00               do.                1st  mo.     2,  9  00 

2,500  OOhousely'rrentduelOth  mo.  24,nett,160  00 

2,155  02  offices         do.        12th  mo.  15,  400  00 

10,460  14  school-h.cel'rrentllth  mo.     1,  100  00 

600  OOJ.Evans'leg'yly'rlOthmo.    1,  36  00 

40  00  library  share,  nett,  3  00 

759  75  Kensington  property, 

.     200  00  Union  'canal  stock,  " 


$37,617  91 
Add  uncollected  for  1830, 
Anticipated  receipts  from  members, 


61,953  18 
356  00 
150  00 


2,459  18 
The  expenses  will  probably  be  J2000. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  PETERSON,  Treasurer. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  3d,  1831. 

At  a  slated  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools," 
held  at  the  School-house  in  Walnut  street,  January  4th, 
1831,  the  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President — Philip  Garrett. 

Vice-President — Paul  Beck,  Jr. 

Treasurer — George   Peterson. 

Secretary — Edwin  Walter. 

Managers — Philip  Garrett.John  Claxton.John  G.Sim- 
mons, William  Abbott,  Samuel  Sellers,  Samuel  J.  Rob- 
bins,  James  Cresson,  Richard  Oakford,  Pearson  Serril, 
John  H.  Cresson,  Cornelius  Stevenson, Timothy  Abbott, 
George  Peterson,  James  Mott,  John  B.  Ellison,  Thomas 
Graham,  William  B.  Davidson,  Hartt  Grandom. 

Electing  Committee — Richard  George,  Joseph  Cres- 
son, Frederick  V.  Krug.Adam  Seckel,  Stevenson  Smith, 
Joseph  Warner,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Adam  Dialogue, 
John  U.  Fraley,  John  Kenworthey,  Mahlon  Gillingham, 
Frederick  Fraley. 


Mifflintown. — Gen.  Philip  Benner,  of  Centre,  Maf. 
Joel  Bailey,  of  Dauphin,  and  Chauncey  Frisby,  Esq.  of 
Bradford,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governorf  or 
the  purpose,  have  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  new- 
county  of  Juniata  at  Mifflintown. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer.  Wyoming  Bank. — A  number  of  shares  of  the  stock 

To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  ■  of  this  institution,  were  sold,  on   Saturday  last,  (June 
Support  of  Charity  Schools.  i  11,)  at  the  rate  of  $1  20  and  §1  23,  for  §1  00  paid 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  reports  his  annexed  an-  |  in. — Wi/kesbarre  Democrat. 
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From  the  Presbyterian. 

HISTORY  OF 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

NO.  II. 

From  its  origin,  A.  D.  1706,  to  A.  D.  1831. 
The  first  churches  established  under  Presbyterian  or- 
ganization in  this  country,  were  located  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Jersey.  The  reason 
of  this  tact  is  to  be  found  in  the  free  toleration  of  re- 
ligious peculiarities,  granted  by  the  original  proprietors 
of  these  provinces.  The  following  may  be  considered 
as  an  agreeable  specimen  of  the  temper  which  charac- 
terized the  laws  of  these  provinces  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  an  enactment  in  relation  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  in  these  words;  "That  all  persons  living  in  this 
Province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  one  almighty 
and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  tliat  held  themselves  obliged  in  con- 
science to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall 
in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious 
persuasion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship, 
nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  anytime  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  what- 
ever. " 

The  mildness  of  this  provision  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  an  ordinance  passed  in  Virginia  (which  was  prin- 
cipally settled  by  Episcopalians)  by  which  every  per- 
son was  required  to  "go  to  church  on  Sundays  and 
Holy  days,  or  lye  neck  and  heels  that  night  and  be  a 
slave  to  the  Colony  the  following  week."  (Stith's  His- 
tory.) The  recognition  of  religious  liberty,  by  the 
governments  of  the  provinces  before  enumerated,  must 
have  been  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  who  had  recent- 
ly experienced  the  horrors  of  intolerance,  and  strongly 
inclined  them  to  select  these  provinces  for  their  perma- 
nent residence.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  first  so- 
cieties which  were  established  for  religious  worship  by 
these  emigrants,  in  a  new  country,  and  at  a  period  so 
remote,  there  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  much 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  dates  of  their  or- 
ganization, and  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  founded.  In  the  more  ancient  churches, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Sessional  Records  were  not 
kept,  or  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time;  and  the  de- 
ficiency, occasioned  by  this  circumstance,  cannot  be 
supplied,  by  a  resort  to  the  records  of  Presbytery, 
which,  in  addition  to  chasms  produced  by  the  loss  of 
minutes,  seldom  furnish  a  full  and  intelligible  history  of 
events.  Few  of  the  earliest  churches,  which  were  sub- 
sequently under  control  of  Presbytery,  were  strictly 
Presbyterian  in  their  origin.  In  most  instances  the 
sparseness  of  population,  or  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
induced  persons  of  different  persuasions  to  unite  their 
strength  and  congregate  without  any  reference  to  par- 
ticular organization;  and  as  they  were  singly  unable  to 
support  the  ministry  to  which  they  were  respectively 
attached,  their  worship  was  conducted  either  by  lay 
readers,  or  itinerant  clergymen,  on  their  occasional  vis- 
its. Their  organization  and  formal  union  with  any  ec- 
clesiastical denomination,  were  subsequent  measures. 
Philadelphia  claims  the  honor  of  receiving  into  her  bo- 
som the  first  regularly  constituted  Presbyterian  Church  | 
in  the  United  States.  This  claim  has  been  subject  to 
some  suspicion, but  no  direct  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  j 
to  invalidate  it.  In  the  year  1698,  certain  persons  of 
t-he  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Baptist  pursua- 
sions  united  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  and 
occupied  a  large  frame  warehouse  which  had  been  erect- 
ed by  the  "Barbadoes  Trading  Company,"  and  was 
situated  on  the  North  West  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Se- 
cond streets.  The  clergymen  who  officiated  for  them 
from  the  commencement,  was  the  Rev.  John  Watts  of 
the  Baptist  denomination.  Soon  after  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Congregationalists  finding  themselves  sufficient- 
ly numerous,  invited  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  wbo  accepted 


the  appointment.  This  circumstance  soon  engendered 
strife  betweent  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  which  is- 
sued in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  the  house  of 
worship.  Morgan  Edwards  in  his  history  of  the  Bap- 
tists, attributes  blame  to  the  Presbyterians  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  perhaps  with  justice.  In  a  letter  attribut- 
ed to  Mr.  Andrews  about  this  date,  he  savs,  "though  we 
have  got  the  Anabaptists  out  of  the  house,  yet  our  con- 
tinuance there  is  uncertain,  wherefore  we  must  think  of 
building,notwithstanding  our  poverty  and  the  smallness 
of  our  number."  Accordingly  in  the  year  1704,  the 
congregation  procured  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Market 
street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets  and  erected 
a  wooden  building,  which  was  the  first  and  for  many 
years  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city.  This 
church  was  for  many  years  familiarly  distinguished  as  the 
'Old  Buttonwood'from  trees  of  that  name  growingnear  it. 

When  the  number  of  ministers  who  harmonized  in 
their  views  of  doctrine  and  government,  had  sufficiently 
increased, they  constituted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  counsel  in  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  This 
event,  as  it  appears  from  the  old  records,  took  place  in 
the  year  1706;  and  the  number  of  ministers  constituting 
the  Presbytery,  at  the  period  of  its  organization, 
amounted  in  all  only  to  wren.  It  was  entitled  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  may  be  considered  the  nu- 
cleus of  Presbyterianism  in  this  country — tlie  first  judi- 
catory of  that  church  which  is  now  so  widely  extended. 
As  it  may  interest  the  curious,  we  will  insert  entire  the 
minutes  of  the  first  sessions  ol  this  original  judicatory. 
These  are  written  in  a  hand  more  resembly  Greek  than 
English,  and  were  not  decyphered  without  difficulty. 
The  abruptness  of  the  commencement  arises  from  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  records,  which 
probably  contained  some  particulars  of  the  formation 
of  this  Presbytery. 

"de  regimine  Eixksiw,  which  being  heard  was  approved 
of  and  sustained.  He  gave  in  also  his  Thesis  to  be  con- 
sidered of  against  next  sederunt. 

Sederunt  2d,  10  bris.  27. 

Post  process  sederunt,  Mr.  Francis  Mc  Kemie,  Mo- 
derator, Messrs.  Jedediah  Andrews,  and  John  Hampton, 
ministers. 

Mr.  John  Boyd  perfomed  the  other  parts  of  his  tryals, 
viz:  preached  a  popular  sermon  on  John  i.  12 — defend- 
ed his  Thesis;  gave  satisfaction  as  to  his  skill  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  answered  to  extemporary  questions;  all 
which  were  approved  of  and  sustained. 

Appointed  his  ordination  to  be  on  ye  next  Lord's  day, 
ye  29th  inst.  which  was  accordingly  performed  in  the 
public  meeting  house  of  this  place,  before  a  numerous 
assembly;  and  the  next  day  he  had  ye  certificate  of  his 
ordination  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, March  22d,  1707. 

Post  process  sederunt,  Messrs.  John  Wilson,  Jedediah 
Andrews,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  George  McNish,  ministers. 
Joseph  Yard,  William  Smith,  John  Gardener,  James 
Stoddard,  elders. 

Master  John  Wilson,  by  plurality  of  votes  was  chosen 
Moderator;  Mr.  George  McNish  was  chosen  Clerk  to 
the  Presbytery. 

This  day  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Davies  to  the 
Presbytery,  was  presented  to  them;  it  being  moved  by 
one  of  the  members  that  the  letters  might  be  read,  it 
was  accordingly  read  considered,  and  Mr.  Davies  his 
reasons  for  excusing  his  absence  from  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  of  the  Presbytery;  were  not  sustained 
by  the  Presbytery. 

Ordered  that  the  nextdyet  of  the  Presbytery  be  held 
upon  Tuesday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Francis  McKemie  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  are  ap- 
pointed to  preach  upon  Tuesday  upon  ye  subjects  ap- 
pointed them  at  the  last  Presbytery  from  Heb.  1.  1,  2  v. 
by  way  of  the  exercise  and  addition.* 


•The  following  minutes  show  that  the  rule  of  Pres- 
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Martii  25.  Post  preces  sederunt,  John  Wilson,  &c. 
This  day  Mr.  Francis  McKemie  and  Mr.  John  Wilson 
delivered  their  discourses  according  to  appointment  and 
were  approven  by  the  Presbytery. 

Ordered  that  a  letter  be  writ  and  sent  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Davies  in  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  by  Master  John 
Wilson,  requiring  him  to  be  present  at  our  next  meet- 
ing in  this  place. 

Appointed  that  the  letters  sent  from  the  people  of 
Snow  Hill  in  Somerset,  be  read  before  the  Presbytery. 

The  letters  were  accordingly  read  and  their  contents 
were  duly  considered  by  the  Presbytery.  And  where- 
as the  aforesaid  people  do  by  their  representatives  and 
letters  earnestly  addressed  the  Presbytery  for  their  joynt 
concurrence  and  assistance  in  prosecuting  their  call  to 
Mr.  John  Hampton  that  he  may  undertake  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  them,  as  their  settled  and  proper 
minister  and  pastor. 

Ordered  by  the  Presbytery  that  the  call  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Hampton  by  the  aforesaid  people  and  also  the  other 
paper  containing  their  subscriptions  for  his  encourage- 
ment to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them,  be  given  to  Mr.  Hampton  to  peruse  and  con- 
sider, which  accordingly  were  given  him. 

Ordered,  that  whereas  Mr.  Hampton  after  his  receiv- 
ing the  call  to  him  from  the  people  at  Snow  Hill,  gave 
several  satisfactory  reasons,  why  he  could  not  at  this 
time  comply  with  it,  that  the  said  Mr.  Hampton,  have 
the  call  and  the  paper  of  subscription  retained  in  his 
hands  for  his  further  perusal,  till  the  next  Presbytery. 

Ordered  further  in  this  affair,  that  a  letter  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  people  of  Snow  Hill 
to  encourage  their  endeavours  for  a  settled  minister 
among  them  and  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor  write  the  let- 
ter expressing  the  mind  of  the  Presbytery  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Appointed   that  the    Presbytery    meet at  ten 

o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  John  Boyd 
prepare  some  overtures  to  be  considered  by  the  Pres- 
bytery.for  propagating  religion  in  the  respective  congre- 
gations. 

Martii  26.  Post]  preces  sederunt,  the  moderator  &.c. 
Ordered  by  the  Presbytery  that  Mr.  Francis  McKemie 
write  to  Scotland  to  Mr.  Alexander  Coldin  minister  of 

Oxnam  of  thePiesby  of and   to  give  an  acount 

of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  dissenting  Pres- 
byterian interest  among  the  people  in  and  about  Lewis- 
town  and  to  signfy  the  earnest  desyre  of  that  people  for 
the  said  Mr.  Coldin's  coming  over  to  be  their  minister; 
and  that  Mr.  McKemie  make  report  of  his  diligence 
herein  against  the  next  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  appoints  Mr.   John  Wilson    to    write 

to  the  Presbytery  of to  the   effect  aforesaid  and 

make  report  of  his  case  herein  against  to  the  next  Pres- 
bytery. 

Overtures  proposed  to  the  Presbytery  and  agreed  upon 
for  propagating  the  interest  of  religion. 

First,  that  every  minister  in  their  respective  congre- 
gations reade  and  comment  upon  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
every  Lord's  day  as  discretion  and  circumstances  of 
tyme,  place,  Sec.  will  admit. 

Second  over:  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  min- 
ister of  the  Presbytery  to  set  on  foot  and  encourage 
private  christian  societies. 

Third  over:  That  every  minister  of  the  Presbytery 
supply  neighbouring  desolate  places  where  a  minister  is 
wanting  and  opportunity  of  doing  good  offers. 

bytery  in  relation  to  this  exercise  was  not  neglected 
with  impunity.  "1~13  Mr.  George  McNish  not  having 
his  Presbyterial  exercise  ready,  and  excusing  himself  on 
account  of  sickness  for  a  month  past,  was  blamed  for  not 
preparing  ofit  sooner,  and  ordered  to  prepare  and  deliv- 
er the  same,  the  next  Presbytery. 

Robert  Wortherspoon  for  a  similar  deficiency  was 
"admonished  by  the  Moderator  to  he  more  careful  for 
time  coming. " 


The  Presbytery  do  appoint  Mr.  Jedediah  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  to  prepare  a  Presbyterial 
sermon  each  of  them  to  be  delivered  against  the  next 
Presbytery.  Mr.  Andrews  to  discourse  from  Heb.  1 
chap.  3v.  ihejint,  and  Mr.  Taylor  from  latter  part  of 
the  verse. 

Appointed  that  the  Presbytery  meet  upon  the  first 
Tuesday  of  Aprile,  1T0S,  at  Philadclphiajand  this  meet- 
ing was  concluded. 

May  the  18th,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Philadel- 
phia, 1708,  post  preces  sederunt,  ministers,  Messrs. 
Samuel  Davies,  John  Wilson,  Jedediah  Andrews,  Nath. 
Taylor,  John  Hampton,  John  Boyd.  Elders,  Joseph 
Yard,  Bell,  John  Gray. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davies  war  chosen  moderator. 

Ordered  by  the  Presbytery  that  Mr.  Jedediah  An- 
drews deliver  his  Presbyterial  exercise  to-morrow  at 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  meeting  house,  and  that  Mr. 
Nath.  Taylor  deliver  his  on  Friday  next  at  ten  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning. 

This  day  were  read  before  the  Presbytery  a  letter 
sent  by  the  people  of,  and  about  Whiteclay  creek,  in 
New  Castle  county,  importing  their  desire  and  petition 
to  the  Presbytery  to  have  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
administered  with  more  convenience  and  nearness  to 
the  place  of  their  abode  for  the  greater  advantage  and 
ease  to  their  several  family's,  promising  withall  due  en- 
couragement to  the  minister  that  shall  be  appointed 
thus  to  supply  them. 

Ordered  by  the  Presbytery  that  this  letter  be  read  at 
the  next  session  to-morrow  afternoon  and  that  another 
letter  from  some  persons  about  Apoquinim  be  consider- 
ed against  the  next  dyet  of  the  Presbytery  at  the  tyme 
aforesaid. 

This  day  was  also  read  a  letter  from  several  persons 
in  the  town  of  New  Castle  wherein  they  crave  that  the 
people  of  Whiteclay  creek  may  not  be  suffered  to  set 
up  a  meeting  house  in- the  country,  that  their  meeting 
house  and  congregation  in  New  Castle  may  not  be  da- 
maged by  this  rupture  of  their  fellow  members  of  Whit, 
creek. 

Ordered  that  this  letter  be  considered  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Presbytery. 


■    rHOCELDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  June  30. 

Select  Council. — A  communication  from  the  young 
men,  relative  to  the  Ringing  of  the  Old  State  Hodse 
Bell,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  received. 

Mr.  Fox,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Logan- 
Square,  reported,  an  ordinance  which  was  passed  by 
the  Select  Council,  but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the 
Common  Council. 

Common  Council. — The  following  communication 
was  received  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr.  and  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  on  the  24th  of  February 
last. 

A  warrant  has  been  granted  for  a  piece  of  marsh,  be- 
tween the  Eastern  line  of  the  city  property,  west  of 
Schuylkill,  and  north  of  the  Permanent  bridge,  and  be- 
tween the  marsh  belonging  to  the  city  and  the  marsh 
recently  taken  up  by  M.  Freytag. 

A  survey  has  been  made  and  returned  under  the  said 
warrant,  and  a  patent  issued  thereon.  The  patentee 
understands  that  this  marsh  is  claimed  by  the  city,  al- 
though obtained  by  him  after  strict  investigation  and 
advice  of  council — but  he  is  far  from  desiring  to  give 
the  city  any  trouble  if  it  has  title  to  the  lot  in  question 
and  if  the  city  will  exhibit  a  sufficient  title  to  his  counsel, 
he  will  immediately  relinquish  the  lot,  and  if  the  city 
will  meet  him  on  these  terms,  his  counsel  will  explain 
the  Brief  of  Title  on  which  he  founds  the  opinion  that 
the  said  lot  was  vacant  when  the  warrant  was  obtained. 

It  is  proposed  therefore  that  the  city  solicitor  be  di- 
rected to  ascertain  whether  the  city  has  title  to  the  lot 
of  marsh  land  between  the  acknowledged  city  property 
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and  low  water  mark,  or  such  line  as  wharves  may  law-  wood,  cordage  and  wharfage,  which  was  ordered  to  be 

fully  be  extended  to,   on  the   west  of  Schuylkill  and  printed. 

north  of  the  bridge  at  Market  street,  which  lot  has  lately  Mr.  Israel  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 

been  patented  toB.  Chew,  Jr.  and  to  make  report  there-  agreed  to. 

on  to  Councils,  referring  to  papers  and  documents.  Resolved,  That    the  Committee    of  Arrangement  of 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  the  young  men  of  the  city  and  county   of  Philadelphia, 

Mayor  with  the   accompanying   petition,   which   were  |  have  the  privilege  of  ringing,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  en- 


referred  to  the  committee  on  the  revised  ordinances 
Mayor's  Office, 
Philadelphia,  June  30th,  1831.      5 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 
Gentlemen: — A    communication   from   a,highly    re- 
spectable portion  of  our  citizens,  has  been  handed  me 
for  transmission  to  you,  manifesting  much  anxiety  in  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  dogs  at  large  in  the  city,  and 
the  means  authorised  and*  employed   to  remove  them. 
A  number  of  colored  men,  the  best  that  can  be  procured 
for  the  purpose,  have   been  actively  employed  since  an 
early  period  in  May.     If  a  more  suitable  class  of  persons 
can  be  had,  for  the  compensation  allowed  them  by  law, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them. 

Should  it  be  deemed  proper  by  Councils  to  make 
further  provision  in  the  case,  I  cannot  omit  to  suggest 
that  the  permission  to  muzzle  dogs,  is  inadequate  to  the 
object  of  the  law,  and  that  the  effectual  removal  of  dogs 
from  the  city,  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  the 
Liberties,  Penn  Township  and  Southwark,"  obtained. 
I  am,  very  resp'y  yours, 

B.   W.  RICHARDS. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Hie  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  citizens  respectfully 
sheweth: 

That  they  noticed  with  deep  concern  the  great  num- 
ber of  dogs  running  at  large  at  Ibis  season  of  the  year, 
when  canine  madness  is  most  prevalent,  and  when  a  re- 
cent occurrence  in  a  neighboring  city  has  iucreased  our 
alarm  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  ourselves  and 
families. 

We  feel  that  we  are  every  day  exposed  either  in  per- 
son or  friends  to  the  agonies  of  the  most  dreaded  and 
dreadful  disorder  to  which  human  nature  is  subject  in 
consequences  of  our  continual  exposure  to  a  race  of  ani- 
mals peculiarly  subject  to  its  attack;  and  what  renders 
the  evil  more  aggravating  is  the  notorious  fact  that  most 
of  these  creatures  are  not  only  entirely  useless  but  are 
absolutely  nuisances  to  the  citizens. 

Vol'r  memorialists  therefore  respectfully  suggest  to 
your  honorable  bodies  as  the  constituted  guardians  of 
the  welfare  of  ti;e  city,  that  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing ordinance  are  inadequate  to  the  ends  contemplated 
by  our  fellow  citizens  for  the  prevention  of  dogs  run- 
ning at  large,  and  therefore  pray  that  the  same  may  be 
repealed,  and  in  place  thereof  that  provision  be  made 
which  shall  authorize  any  citizen  to  destroy  any  animal 
of  this  species  which  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation being  made  before  the  Mayor,  or  any  Alder- 
man by  any  of  ais  having'destroyed  any  dogs,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  two  dollars. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  short  of  this  mode  an 
effectual  stop  cannot  be  put  to  the  great  mischiefs  of 
which  they  complain  and  the  evils  which  they  dread. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  availing  remedy  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  dogs  are  seldom  or  ever  seen 
abroad  during  the  period  which  forbids  their  exposure 
in  the  streets  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
reported  an  ordinance  for  making  a  culvert  in  Schuyl- 
kill Seventh  street,  which  was  passed. 


suing,  the  Old  State  House  Bell   for  such  period  of 
time  as  they  may  deem  necessary. — Phil.   Gaz. 


WiLKESBAimn,  June  15,  1831. 
LIME. — We  understand  a  stratum  or  vein  of  stone 
has  been  discovered  in  Newport  township,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  real  blue  lime  stone.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Columbia  county,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  burning  lime  in  that  county. 
We  learn  that  he  put  a  small  quantity  of  the  stone  in  a 
lime  kiln  near  Bloomsburg,  and  when  burnt,  it  proved 
to  be  lime  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  which  the 
kiln  was  composed.  So  certain  is  the  person  who 
made  the  discovery,  that  it  is  lime  of  good  quality,  that 
he  has  erected  a  lime  kiln,  and  intends  immediately  to 
burn  a  quantity  of  the  stone.  We  expect  he  soon  will 
be  able  to  determine  whether  he  has  found  a  new 
treasure  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains  of  this  count}!, 
or  not.  If  his  opinion  be  correct,  no  doubt  the  quanti- 
ty of  lime  in  this  county  is  very  great.  We  understand 
the  same  stratum  of  stone,  from  which  he  is  quarrying, 
has  already  been  traced  five  or  six  miles.  The  vein 
runs  through  Newport  and  Hanover,  and  is  from  6  to  8 
feet  thick. — Democrat. 

June  22d, — We  mentioned  last  week,  that  a  stone, 
supposed  to  be  lime,  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
this  County.  A  stranger  has  since  called  on  us,  who 
says  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  quarrying 
the  stone,  and  preparing  a  kiln.  He  has  burnt,  he  in- 
forms us,  a  quantity  of  the  stone,  which  has  yielded 
about  800  bushels  of  lime.  While  the  lime  is  under- 
going the  process  of  slacking,  he  says  about  3  pints  of 
an  inferior  substance  will  separate  from  a  bushel  of  the 
lime.  The  lime,  he  says,  is  of  a  good  quality,  though 
not  white. 

The  person  being  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  speak  positively  of.  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment. Should  it  prove,  as  he  has  represented,  the 
discovery  will  be  o.'  incalculable  value  to  Wyoming 
Valley.— lb. 


LAW  CASE. 
From  the  L'nited Stales  Gazette. 

Commonwealth     1 ,,        ,    „       ...       r_,  .,    ,  ,   ,  . 

(  Mayor's  Court,  city  of  Philadelphia, 

t„„»   v    s„..„        ^  June  Session,  1831. 

Johj.   V.  Ayer.      3 

This  novel  and  interesting  case  was  tried  on  Tuesday 
last,  28th.  The  investigation  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
court,  and  of  a  crowded  auditory,  until  nearly  11  o'clock 
at  night.  After  a  highly  impartial  and  eloquent  charge 
from  the  Recorder,  it  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  who, 
after  a  few  minutes  consultation,  sealed  their  verdict  of 
acquittal,  which  was  read  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
the  defendant  was  forthwith  discharged,  on  motion,  to 
the  obvious  gratification  of  his  "troops  of  friends." 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  his  own 
house,  or  store,  with  a  design  to  defraud  the  American 
Fire  Insurance  Company;  and  in  two  other  counts,  for 


setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  same  being  contiguous 

to  other  dwelling-houses,  to  the  great  danger,  terror, 

Mr.  Johnson  also  offered  an  ordinance  relative  to  fix-  I  and  affrightment  of  the  citizens,  &c. 

ing  the  curb  stones  in  Walnut  street  between  Ninth  and  I      The  only  witness,  to  sustain  the  charge,  was  a  lad 

Tenth  streets,  which  was  passed.  !  about  17  years  old,  who  deposed  that  he  had  been  in 

Mr.  Wetheril   as  Chairman  of  the  Committee   on  the  j  defendant's  store  in   Market  street,  above  Ninth  street, 

revised   ordinances,   reported  aiL  ordinance   relative  to  |  as  clerk,  for  three  weeks  prior  to  the  fire,  which  occur- 
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fed  on  the  evening-  of  Saturday,  the  19th  April  last;  that 
he  had  not  known  the  defendant  before;  that  several 
dajs  before  the  fire,  the  defendant  told  him  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  should  be  smoked  out  some  day; 
told  him  if  he  wanted  any  small  articles  out  of  the  store 
he  might  have  them;  and  when  the  witness,  after  ta- 
king some,  asked  forcertain  other  articles  he  said,"tliey 
had  better  burn — it  would  look  better."  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  tire,  about  8  o'clock,  after  shutting  the  win- 
dows, witness  was  leaving  the  store  with  an  umbrella, 
when  defendant  told  him  "to  leave  it  in  the  store,  it 
would  look  better  that  it  should  burn."  He  gave  wit- 
ness his  cane,  and  told  him  to  wait  outside;  one  candle 
was  then  lighting  in  the  store.  In  about  five  minutes 
the  defendant  came  out,  locked  the  front  door,  gave 
witness  the  keys,  and  they  walked  together  to  S.  W. 
corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  streets,  when  witness  turn- 
ed round,  and  said,  "there  is  a  fire  or  a  light  in  the 
store."  The  defendant  said,  "let  us  run;"  and  they 
accordingly  ran  down  Lodge  alley  to  Seventh  and  Ches- 
nut  streets,  where  witness  lived.  After  washing  him- 
self, defendant  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  family, 
and  some  minutes  afterwards,  the  fact  of  the  fire  in  de- 
fendant's store  was  announced  by  witness's  brother. 
They  then  ran  up  to  the  store,  from  which  many  of  the 
goods  had  been  already  taken,  and  many  consumed  or 
injured.     Defendant  fainted  next  door  during  the  fire. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  admitted  that  he  had  ta- 
ken several  articles,  linen, silks,hose,beltribbons,gloves, 
•Sec.  from  the  store;  but  said  he  had  received  permission 
to  take  all  the  articles  of  any  consequence,-  that  he  had 
buried  some  of  them  after  the  fire;  had  concealed  some 
in  his  trunk;  and  the  ribbons  (taken  without  leave)  in 
the  lining  of  bis  vest,  and  had  given  others  to  his  bro- 
ther for  safe  keeping.  He  alleged,  that  until  the  mo- 
ment when  the  defendant  gave  him  his  cane,  he  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  store  was  to  be  burnt;  although  he  had 
heard  the  declarations  of  defendant,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  away  various  articles  which  he  thought 
it  a  pity  should  be  burnt.  He  cut  off  several  yards  from 
both  ends  of  a  piece  of  green  silk  on  the  day  of  the  fire; 
but  alleged  that  although  delendant  did  not  authorise 
him  to  do  so,  he  subsequently  gave  him  leave  to  keep 
them.  On  Sunday  he  became  alarmed,  and  mentioned 
the  circumstances  to  his  father  and  brother,  and  on  Mon- 
day to  the  officers  of  the  Insurance  Company.  Defend- 
ant's business  was  regularly  conducted;  he  had  a  good 
stock  of  goods,  and  no  removals  of  any  amount,  had 
been  made  before  the  fire;  lie  had  no  nole9  immediately 
pressing  upon  him,  and  his  credit  appeared  good.  The 
goods  removed  were,  he  supposed,  sold  in  the  usual 
course  of  business. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  several  witnesses  stated 
narratives  uiide  by  the  lad  to  them,  which  differed  ma- 
terially from  his  present  account,  in  which  he  admitted 
that  he  had  taken  the  green  silk  without  permission, 
but  solicited  the  witness  not  to  divulge  that,  or  another 
fact,  connected  with  the  articles  taken,  which  had  also 
come  to  light.  He  denied  all  participation  by  defend- 
ant in  the  fire,  and  could  not  tlien  account  for  its  occur- 
rence.    This  was  previous  to  the  prosecution. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  defendant's 
counsel  to  the  witness,  that  he  was  an  avowed  accom- 
plice; that  he  was  deeply  interested  to  screen  himself 
from  liability  for  the  property  of  his  employer  thus  clan- 
destinely removed,  and  that  his  story  was  incredible, 
unconnected,  and  contradictory,  the  defendent  gave 
evidence  to  sbow  the  absence  of  all  apparent  motive  for 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  by  proof  that  he  actually 
possessed  goods  enough  to  justify  the  effecting  a  poli- 
cy for  $3000;  that  he  continued  to  keep  up  his  stock  to 
time  of  thefire;  paid  various  bills  very  shortly  before ,and 
refused  to  sell  certain  goods  below  his  price  on  the  very 
day  of  the  fire;  which,  it  was  contended,  he  would  not 
have  done,  had  he  meditated  a  fraud.  His  innocence 
was  rendered  the  more  clear,  by  the  fact  of  his  remain- 
ing in  the  city,  and  exhibiting  himself  to  the  prosecutor 
Vol.  VIII.  4 


and  others,o/?erthe  reports  had  been  propagated  by  the 
former,and  after  he  hsd  been  full//  warned  of  the  designs 
against  him.  In  addition,  letters  from  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability  near  Boston,  and  elsewhere  cor- 
roborated bv  numerous  witnesses,  (some  of  them  from 
New  York  and  Boston,)  were  adduced,  in  proof  of  his 
unblemished  moral  character  and  credit  up  to  the  peri- 
od of  the  fire. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  the  Recorder  limited  their 
inquiry  to  the  single  question,  whether  the  testimony  of 
the  only  witness  for  the  commonwealth,  was  to  be 
credited  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  they 
should  think  it  insufficient,  the  prosecution,  he  said., 
must  fail.  If  otherwise,  then  the  charge  was  sufficient- 
ly laid  in  the  indictment,  to  justify  a  conviction  upon  it; 
and  the  objections  taken  to'it  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, might  be  reconsidered  after  verdict. 

Counsel  for  the  commonwealth,  A.  H.  Richards,  Esq. 
For  the  defendant, Wm.  H.  Haly,  and  D.  P.  Brown, Esqs. 


From  the  Connecticut  Observer. 
RELICT    OF   WYOMING. 

Died  at  Torringford  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  Mrs, 
Esther  Skinner,  in  the  100th  year  of  her  age. 

If  the  following  extract  from  the  sermon  preach- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral  can  find  a  place 
in  the  Observer,  it  will  gratify  her  surviving  friends 
and  acquaintance: — 

Mrs.  Skinner  was  born  at  Bolton,  in  this  State, 
February  26,  1732.  In  travelling  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  her  existence,  we  find  ourselves  car- 
ried through  almost  half  the  period  of  New  Eng- 
land's history — the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  being 
but  little  more  than  a  century  antecedent  to  her 
birth.  To  hold  converse  with  her  while  living,  was 
calculated  to  call  vividly  to  mind  events  of  former 
generations,  of  great  religious  and  political  interest 
to  our  country.  She  was  of  sufficient  age  to  notice 
and  remember  the  great  revival  of  religion  which, 
overspread  New  England  in  1T40  and  41,  and  to 
have  a  personal  share  in  the  alarms  and  distresses 
and  perpetual  anxiety  of  the  protracted  French 
and  Indian  wars  that  harrassed  these  colonies. 

There  are  some  incidents  of  her  past  life  of  so 
remarkable  a  character,  as  to  deserve  particular 
notice  on  this  occasion.  These  are  connected  with 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  Our  national  indepen- 
dence with  its  attendant  blessings,  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  enjoying  in  quiet  repose,  was 
purchased  by  our  fathers,  at  the  expense  of  great 
sacrifices  and  severe  struggles.  The  amount  of 
contribution  which  our  departed  friend  thus  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  was  no  less  than  a  bro- 
ther.who  died  of  a  wound'  received  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war— a  husband  who  fell  a  victim  to  one  of 
those  contagious  diseases  which  war  propagates — ■ 
and  two  sons  who  were  butchered  at  the  famous 
slaughter  and  conflagration  which  took  place  at 
Wyoming,  besides  hei  whole  property  plundered 
and  destroyed. 

The  name  of  Wyoming,  associated  with  events  of 
thrilling  interest  to  the  bosom  of  every  American, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  a  Connecticut  colony  on  the  East 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania,  com- 
prising eight  townships.  To  this  place  our  friend 
with  her  husband  and  eight  children,  had  removed 
in  the  year  1777— just  in  time  to  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  catastrophe  which  befel  this  settlement  the 
following  year.  A  coalition  of  tories  and  savages, 
who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  deeds  of  cruelty,  had  sworn  vengeance  on  these 
unhappy  settlers.  Their  commander  is  represent- 
ed to  have  been  "the  most  ferocious  being  ever 
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produced  by  human  nature,  often  too  prodigal  of 
similar  monsters,''  and  the  cruelties  he  practised 
on  this  occasion,  "without  an  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  inhuman  men."  The  whole  of  this  fertile 
and  thriving  settlement,  he  speedily  converted  into 
a  field  of  slaughter  and  devastation.  Every  victo- 
ry, as  the  fortifications  of  the  place  fell  successively 
into  his  hands,  was  signalized  by  selecting  the  men 
among  his  prisoners  for  more  conspicuous  slaugh- 
ter, and  burning  alive  the  women  and  children  in 
the  conflagration  of  their  houses  and  villages. — 
When  asked  by  the  commander  of  a  fort  what 
terms  of  capitulation  would  be  granted  on  condition 
of  their  surrender,  his  reply  was,  The  hatchet. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  foe  that  fell  upon 
the  settlement  where  the  deceased  with  her  family 
resided.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1"~S.  Re- 
mote from  all  military  succours  which  government 
could  afford,  they  had  no  other  means  of  defence 
than  what  their  own  population  could  furnish,  al- 
ready drained  of  much  of  its  sinew  and  strength  to 
replenish  the  continental  army.  Their  remaining 
force,  comprising  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  among  them,  was  mustered  for  their  defence. 
The  main  body  of  this  little  army,  consisting  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  just  emerging  from 
youth  to  manhood,  were  allured  from  their  en- 
trenchments by  the  artifice  and  perfidy  of  the  ene- 
my, and  drawn  into  ambush.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  firmness  of  the  Americans 
had  well  nigh  repulsed  their  enemies  ;  when  a  false 
cry  of  retreat,  from  either  a  treacherous  or  coward- 
ly soldier,  was  the  means  of  breaking  their  ranks 
and  exposing  them  to  all  the  fury  of  an  exasperated 
foe.  A  scene  of  carnage  and  horror  followed  which 
beggars  description.  "The  fugitives  fall  by  mis- 
siles, the  resisting  by  clubs  and  tomahawks.  The 
dead  and  dying  are  heaped  together  promiscuously. 
Happy  those  who  expire  the  soonest!  The  savages 
reserve  the  living  for  tortures!  and  the  infuriate 
tories,  if  other  arms  fail  them,  mangle  the  priso- 
ners with  their  nails!  Never  was  rout  so  deplora- 
ble ;  never  was  massacre  accompanied  with  so  many 
horrors."  About  twenty  only  of  these  four  hundred 
are  said  to  have  escaped  alive.  Our  departed  friend 
who  had  buried  her  husband  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, saw  her  sons  no  more, 

A  particular  incident  of  this  scene  of  distress  may 
serve  to  give  us  a  nearer  view  of  the  picture.  A 
young  man  who  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of 
the  deceased  was  among  the  survivors.  Driven  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  he  plunged  into  the  water 
for  safety,  and  swam  to  a  small  island.  Here  im- 
mersed in  water,  protected  by  the  bushes  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  screened  by  the  darkness  of  night, 
he  happily  eluded  the  search  of  the  pursuing  foe, 
thirsting  for  blood;  while  about  twenty  of  his  com- 
panions, who  had  retreated  likewise  to  the  same 
spot,  were  all  massacred  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 
He  heard  the  dismal  strokes  of  the  tomahawk  and 
the  groans  of  the  sufferers,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment himself  to  become  the  next  victim.  One  sav- 
age foot  trod  upon  the  very  bush  to  which  he  clung. 
A  solitary  individual  besides  himself  was  left  at  the 
departure  of  the  savages,  to  weep  with  him  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  friends. 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  this  day's  disaster 
was  conveyed  in  the  night  to  the  village  where  the 
■women  and  children  were  left;  who  were  warned 
at  the  same  time  that  their  only  possible  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  advancing  savages,  was  im- 
mediate flight.  The  confusion  and  distress  into 
whi  ch  these  bereaved  and  unprotected  females  were 


thrown  by  this  intelligence,  can  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed;  "flying,"  as  they  are  re- 
presented, "  without  money,  clothes,  or  food." — 
Mrs.  Skinner  with  her  six  surviving  children,  the 
youngest  five  years  old  was  in  this  company.  Her 
son:  who  is  now  among  the  mourners,  can  well  re- 
collect that  he  came  off  without  hat,  shoes,  or 
jacket  ;  such  was  the  haste  and  confusion  of  their 
departure.  The  little  children  of  our  departed 
friend,  as  they  hastened  to  the  water  side,  where 
boats  were  prepared  for  their  conveyance  down 
the  river,  were  ready  to  cry  with  the  anguish  of 
their  bruised  and  lacerated  feet:  but  the  chidings 
of  the  wary  mother,  and  the  dread  of  being  heard 
by  the  suspected  savage  in  ambush,  repressed  their 
weeping,  and  made  them  tread  with  breathless  si- 
lence their  painful  way.  O  when  will  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  learn  war  no  more! 

With  what  feelings  she  must  have  left  this 
place — her  little  property  plundered,  her  dwelling 
laid  in  ashes,  her  husband  in  his  grave,  and  her  two 
sons  lying  mangled  and  unburied  on  the  field  of 
battle,  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  describ- 
ed. To  the  land  of  her  nativity  her  thoughts  and 
her  course  were  now  bent, — a  formidable  journey, 
we  should  think  for  a  feeble  mother  with  six  ten- 
der children  to  make  on  foot,  without  money.clothes, 
or  provisions.  Much  of  her  wav  lay  through 
Dutch  settlements,  to  whom  she  could  neither  tell 
the  story  of  her  sufferings,  nor  make  known  her 
present  necessities,  except  by  signs.  Fame,  how- 
ever, which  went  before  her,  had  already  related 
her  tale  of  woe,  and  secured  for  her  many  kind- 
nesses from  this  people  of  a  strange  language.  After 
a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  by  water,  and  near 
three  hundred  by  land,  she  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
place  of  her  former  residence,  whence  she  removed 
some  years  after  to  this  place.  All  her  children 
she  outlived  by  many  years,  except  the  son  with 
whom  she  resided  ;  whom  providence  appears  to 
have  spared,  for  the  grateful  service  of  sustaining 
and  comforting  her  in  her  decrepitude. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Skinner  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice  on  this  occasion,  as  affording  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  To  great  natural 
equanimity  of  temper,  was  added  an  uniform  spirit 
of  pietv  and  devotedness  to  God.  Her  natural  tem- 
perament imparted  a  cheerful  and  amiable  cast  to 
her  piety,  which  rendered  both  her  religion  and 
her  society  particularly  inviting.  Uniformly  placid 
under  all  circumstances,  she  appeared  to  have 
learned  practically  the  lesson  of  the  apostle — in 
whatsoever  situation  she  was  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent. The  relation  that  she  would  sometimes  give 
when  solicited,  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  through 
which  she  passed,  never  betraj'ed  a  repining  or 
complaining  spirit.  The  mercies  of  God  and  the 
kindness  of  her  fellow  men,  were  the  most  promi- 
nent events  of  her  narration.  "The  Dutch  peo- 
ple," she  used  to  say,  "were  very  kind  to  her, 
though  she  could  not  understand  their  language." 
Their  refusing  in  some  instances  to  admit  her  into 
their  houses  in  her  suffering  flight,  she  would  inci- 
dentally notice  without  the  least  apparent  resent- 
ment. "They  had  nice  barns,"she  said,  "with 
clean  straw,  where  her  children  lodged  very  com- 
fortably." Under  the  infirmities  of  age,  she  was 
equally  an  example  ot  patience.  Though  decrepid 
and  helpeless  for  many  years  before  her  death,  she 
appeared  not  to  live  in  vain  ;  for  she  was  a  bright 
illustration,  as  long  as  she  remained  with  us,  of  the 
excellence  and  the  consolatory  power  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  Such  a  serene  old  age,  I  can  truly 
say,  without  any  intended  disparagement  toothers, 
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I  never  witnessed.     The  path  of  her  declining  life    in  the  neighborhood 


of  canals  and  railroads,  for  sale  at 
with   unexception- 


pause,  "  I  think  nut- 
rather  go  now." 


if  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  had 


Frwn  the    United    Stales  Gazette. 
THOLGECTS    OX  EMIGRATION 

FHOM  EUROPE  TO  THE  DNITF.n  STATES NO. 

The  flow  of  emigration  to  the  U.  Stales  will,  no  do 


ibt, 


lands  are  situated  ;  thnugh  there  art  - 
doubt,  in  which  lands  equally  good  and  cheap  may  bo 
purchased.  The  owners  of  many  of  these  lands  >  eside 
^Philadelphia.  They  may  be  found  ""^fo' S 
and  will  on  application,  be  ready  and  willing  to  give 
ever;  information  respecting  then,  that  may  be :  required 
by  those  wishing  to  purchase.  All  I  ask  or  require  in 
mV  present  remfrk.  I  that  the  stranger  who  is  seeking 
for  a  settlement  in  this  country,  may  give  himself  time 


io'paus'e  and  reflect,  before  he  suffers  himself  to  be  led 

ly  by  the  syren  tales  ot    a  western  pa 


madisc,  and  be- 
fo'reYis  too  late,  to  ascertain  for  himself  where  he  can 


he  of  considerable  magnitude  during  the  present 
year.  The  disturbed  situation  of  England  and  Ire- 
land—the wars  in  Poland— the  troubles  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  other  circumstances  combined, 
will  force  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  des- 
potism and  distress,  to  seek  an  asylum  in    this  country  ; 

where  liberty  in  the  pure  and  unrestrained  channel  of  fields  of  Pennsylvani 
republican  virtue,  dwells  ;  where  lands  are  abundant 
and  cheap  ;  where  taxes  are  light  ;  where  the  sod  is  I 
good,  and  the  variety  of  climate  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  husbandman  for  his  labor.  The  throng  of  emigra- 
tion during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  has  been  directed 
principally  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  the  states 

west  of  Pennsylvania;   because  the   great   Erie  canal,    Witt  Clinton  and  a  few  other  patriotic   individuals, iiau 
passing  through  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  noble    to  contend  against  a  strong  current  ot  opposition,  wnicii 
rivers  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and   Missouri,  giving  fa- j  tv,d  not  effectually  subside  until  that  period  wtiei 
cilities 
indust 


be  best  accommodated.  If  he  makes  a  careful  exam- 
nation  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  his  choice  will 
be.  not 'n  the  garden  of  the  west,  but  in  the  forests  and 

C1VIS. 


No.  II.  .  , 

Twelve  years  .ago,  when  the  flood  of  emigration  rush- 
ed on  to  the  west,  without  control,  New  York  d.d  not 
know  the  value  of  the  canal  she  -as  thet^makuig.  ^   De 


of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and    Missouri,  giving  fa-    did  not  effectually  subside  until  that  period  when it  he 
s  in  the  west  to  convey  the  productions  of  their;  works  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  in  five  \ 
ry  and  labour,  expeditiously  and  profitably  to  two    more  the  great  Erie  canal  was  completed.      1  be  rolls. 

*  .  '  '  .  J  .     '  ..       .        .  _     ."    .  .  .  i    _     ■     . i  „«   .rornet>      1(1(1  US 


nger  remains    in  the  back;  ground — tne  stuimjung  :  improven.. .....  --  ,. . 

block  which  so  long  stood  in  her  way  is  removed!     She    York  has  increased  since  the  commencement  otner  ca- 

can  now  boast  of  improvements,  in  her  roads  and  canals,  \  nal  system,  (fifteen  years  ago)  more  than  1 5U-UU"  sou'3; 

as  splendid  and  extensive  us  those  of  any  state  in  the     Would  the  increase  have  been  so  rapid,  but   lor  ne 

Union!     She  can  boast  of  a  canal  and  railroad  between    improvements'     1  answer— no!      Has  Penns> Ivarua 

Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  which  in  another  year,  will  '■  equal  chance  of  paying  off  her  debt,  and  adding  to  i 

unite  the  eastern  *nd  western  extremities  of  her  great    population  in  the  same  degree  by  means  ot  h^impro^  e- 

commonwealth  and  their  intermediate  districts,  in  one 

bond  of    mutual  intercourse  and  prosperity.     She  can 

boast  of  a  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading  and  I'otts- 

ville,  on  the  Schuylkill  ;  to  Middletown  and  Harrisburg,  j 

on  the  Susquehanna;  to  Wilkesbarre  on  the  north  branch 

of  the    Susquehanna,  and  to  Williamsport  on  the  west 

branch  of  the  same  river.      She  can  boast  of  a  canal  on 

the  Delaware,  from   liristol  to  Easton  ;  and  on  the  Le-  I 

high  from  Easton  10  Mauch  Chunk.      She  can  boast  of  a  I  Mississippi  nvt 

variety  of  railroads,  now  progressing,  from  the  commer-    commercial  metropo,.=. 

cial  metropolis,  diverging  from  the  north  to  the  south,  Erie  canal,  which  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  tne  lor 
and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  connecting  almost  every  mer  over  the  latter  in  their  intercourse  with  the  western 
county  in   her  own  state,  in  one  link   of  improvement,    states,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  importance  ot  the  Penn- 


population  hi  i"«-  »'»^  ..-ft.--  -j  ,  „"„,«*• 

ments?  There  is  no  doubt  of  it!  The  ™f«»«**g°* 
a  country  by  giving  the  greatest  facilities  ot  acces s  to  aU 
its  parts,  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the  en.  giant,  a 
proper  estimate  of  their  benefits,  and  upon  the  land- 
holder, an  assurance  of  the  settlement  ot  his  lands,  by 
industrious  and  respectable  people. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Pennsylvania    places 
Philadelphia  two  hundred  miles  nearer  the   Ohio  and 
"vers  by  her  canal  to  Ptttsburg,  than  the 
letl-opolis  of  New  York  is  placed   by  her 


$13,000,000  ;  and  by  private  subscriptions  (includin 
the  works  now  conducting)  as  much  more  has  been  ap- 
propriated within  a  very  few  years,  forming  together, 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $26,000,000,  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals,  passing 
through  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  twelve  hundred 
miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  entirely  complet- 
ed, and  the  remainder  is  in  a  very  progressive  6tate! ! ! 

Do  not  these  valuable  works  offer  encouragement  and 
inducement  to  the  emigrant  who  is  in  search  of  a  perma- 
nent home,  to  stop  and  settle  among  us'  Pennsylvania 
has  12,000,000  acres  of  guud  arable  land,  well  timbered, 


intermediately,  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  whole  line 
is  completed"  When  we  bring  into  view  the  other 
branches  of  improvement,  enumerated  in  my  last  num- 
ber, particularly  those  on  the  Susquehanna  leading  to 

*  The  cost  of  transportation  by  wagons,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg,  including  goods  forwarded  via 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  has  for  several  years,  been 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum;— and  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  does  not  bring  into  view  the  cost  ot 
transportation  to  Philadelphia  from  the  western  stales, 
and  from  tha  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Vilkesbarre,  and  to  Lycoming,  and  Clearfield  and  Cen 
tre  counties,  where  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  and 
iron  ore,  in  quantities  not  to  be  exhausted  in  a  dozen 
centuries  abound!  When  the  transportation  of  flour, 
grain,  ashes,  salt,  lumber,  lime,  and  various  other  com- 
modities, the  products  of  Pennsylvania, — and  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  hemp,  pork  and  lead  of  the  western  slates  are 
added,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  receipt  of 
tolls  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  far  greater  than  in  New 
York?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  receipts  in  New  York  last  year,  exceeded  a  million  of 
dollars!  and  the  calculation  predicated  upon  receipts  as 
far  as  they  have  accrued  this  year,  is  still  greater.  What 
a  grand  prospect! — Ought  it  not  to  silence  opposition 
fo  the  cost  of  internal  improvements  every  where? 

When  we  take  a  fair  view  of  the  advantages  to  arise 
from  these  connecting  links  of  improvement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  lands  in  more 
than  twenty  counties  of  the  state,  may  we  not  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  emigrant  from  foreign  countries,  will 
be  better  satisfied  to  settle  here,  than  to  seek  a  home, 
where  the  sickly  fogs  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri abound; — where  the  noxious  vapours  of  Alabama 
and  Mobile,  of  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  Natchez  and 
Louisville,  and  the  countries  they  encircle,  prevail  in 
what  are  termed  the  sickly  months,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October; — is  it  not,  I  ask,  probable,  when 
we  take  these  things  into  consideration,  that  our  popu- 
lation will  soon  greatly  increase  by  settlements  from  abroad 
and  at  home?  I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  compa- 
risons, but  to  state  plain  and  honest  facts,  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  stranger,  who  may  be  in  search  of  a  set- 
tlement, in  this  free  and  happy  country.  Pennsylvania 
is  blessed  with  a  fine  climate,  minerals  in  abundance,  a 
copious  supply  of  pure  water  every  where,  and  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  1,350,000  industrious  inhabitants.  She 
is  rising  majestically  in  the  eye  of  nations,  as  a  state  of 
the  first  order;  and  as  her  laws  and  institutions  are  ad- 
mired, and  in  many  instances  imitated  by  the  great  fa- 
mily of  civilized  man,  she  will  long  hold  a  pre-eminent 
station  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  commercial  world. 

CIVIS. 


For  the  Register  of  Penmj Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XX. 
'  Whether  my  discoveries  will  be  read  by  posterity 


temporaries  I 
well  be  contt 
self,  during  ! 
like  myself." 


thai  . 


1 1  he 


iltd  to  wait  cue  century  for 
■  many  thousand    years,   has 


by  my  con- 

reailer,  when  God  liim- 
waited  ft>r  an  observer 
Kepler. 


■1C 


Saks  of  Public  Slocks  in   this  city  during  the  v:eek  end- 
ing 2d  inst. 
$3900       I  United  Slates  4£  per  cents,  redeem- 

able  December,  1831,  at  10G£ 

51  02  Penn'a  fives  redeemable  in  1846,  at  1094 
50  Do  do  1S53,  at  110" 

525  Do  do  1854,  at  110 

5000  Do  do  1856, 

(With  interest  from  22d  June,) 
2000  Do  do  1858,  at  111 

10  shrs.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  131 

21     "      Philadelphia  Bank,  at  115 

15     "  Do  at  115J 

10     "  Do  at  116 

3     "      Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,    at    694 
10     "       Mechanics' Bank,  at    494 

10     "       Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  at    48" 
Philadelphia,Germantown,and  Nor- 
ristown  Bail-road,  at      74 

Do  do         do  at      8 

Falls  of  Schuylkill  Bridge,  at  100 

Furnished    by    Sylvantjs   Lehmait,  Slock  and 
change  Broker,  J\'o.  41  south  Third  street. 


Par. 

100 
10  I 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 


Dividends  for  the  last  six  months. 

United  States  Bank, 34  per  ct. 

Cumberland  Bank,  Brklgeton.N.  J 3" 

Trenton  Bank, 4 

Bank  of  North  America 24 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 3 

Marine  Insurance  Company, 5 

Life  Insurance  Company 3 

Permanent  Bridge, 4 


This  seems  to  be  the  language  of  a  man  who  however 
he  might  be  pleased  with  the  approbation  of  his  age, 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  so  fleeting  a  reward. 
His  soul  took  a  wider  and  more  extensive  flight  ;  his 
eagle  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  brighter  and  a  higher  des- 
tiny ;  and  the  anticipati  on  of  living  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  men  long  after  his  form  had  mingled 
with  the  dust  and  been  assimilated  to  its  nature,  buoy- 
ed him  above  the  influence  of  present  neglect  and 
contemporaneous  censure. 

It  is  this  longing  after  immortal  honours  which  seems 
to  distinguish  the  children  of  genius  from  the  common 
herd  of  humanity.  He  who  is  conscious  of  possessing 
merits  which  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  future.is  comparatively  indifferent  to  aura  popula- 
ris  of  his  time.  Amidst  all  the  neglect  ofdullness  or  igno- 
rance—amidst all  the  censures  of  the  censorious&malevo- 
lent — he  stands  collected  and  confident — sensible  that 
his  drafts  which  are  protested  now,  will  one  day  be  re- 
paid with  interest.  When  the  drivelling  time-server 
for  whom  the  trumpet  of  applause  had  been  sounded 
at  its  highest  key,  is  forgotten,  together  with  the  cun- 
ning follies  and  silly  stratagems  to  which  he  resorted 
to  perpetuate  the  music,  the  man  of  true  genius  who  liv- 
ed unknown  and  unhonoured,  shall  revel  in  the  glory  of 
an  universal  fame. 

The  desire  to  live  in  after  ages  is  sometimes  unpro- 
pitious  to  success  in  the  present  life.  The  mind  that  is 
intent  upon  future  glory  and  is  sedulous  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  those  great  schemes  which  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure it,  riots  by  anticipation  in  the  pleasure  which  it  is 
calculated  to  inspire.  It  is  heedless  of  the  present  throng 
— becomes  careless  of  their  sentiments  and  pursuits — 
and  breaks  the  cord  of  sympathy  which  unites  mankind 
in  the  bond  of  social  brotherhood.  Is  it  surprising  '.hat 
he  who  nourishes  feelings  adverse  to  present  enjoyment 
and  participates  in  few  of  the  amusements  of  his  com- 
peers, should  experience  little  of  their  love  and  esteem? 
Distance  and  obscurity  so  completely  surrounded  him 
as  either  to  make  him  inaccessible,  or  to  identify 
him  with  the  mists  which  he  has  conjured.  By 
ailowing  his  imagination  to  wander  and  his  heart  to  com- 
mune with  spirits  of  a  different  age,  he  is  unfitted  for 
the  appreciation  of  present  approval  and  totally  disquali- 
fied to  relish  any  thing  having  actual  existence.  This 
is  so  frequently  the  temperament  of  men  of  genius  that 
they  are  neglected  by  the  age  which  would  otherwise 
testify  an  admiration  approaching  to  idolatry.  I  know 
it  is  a  popular  sentiment  that  slights  cast  upon  him  whose 
worth  and  genius  are  destined  for  perpetual  acknowl- 
edgment, are  owing  to  contemporary  incapacity  or  ma- 
levolence ;  but  while  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  these,  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  himself  may  sharpen  the  edge 
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of  malice  and   increase  the  dulness  of  a  voluntary   ina- 
bility. 

Hut  whatever  may  be  the  coasequences  of  these  aspi- 
rations to  the  individual  himself,  they  sometimes  (orm 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  most  astonishing  operations 
of  wisdom  and  power  are  brought  into  action.  They 
constitute  the  secret  spring  of  our  most  active  and  ele- 
vated movements.  They  annihilate  difficulties  or  ren- 
der us  insensible  to  their  existence  by  giving  us  forti- 
tude to  oppose  and  power  to  overthrow  opposition.  If 
then  this  principle  of  the  heart  of  man  be  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  noble  achievements — if  its  tendency  be 
to  exalt — if  superior  blessings  are  produced  through 
its  instrumentality — we  must,  notwithstanding  its  abso- 
lute selfishness,  regard  it  as  one  of  those  agents  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  by  which  his  noble  purposes  are  ac- 
complished or  subserved. 

Few  men  have  arrived  at  eminence  but  through  'a  sea 
of  troubles,'  deep,  turbulent, and  angry  enough  to  over- 
whelm them.  Let  a  gifted  spirit  start  out  from  the 
common  track  in  which  his  family  and  friends  are  accus- 
tomed to  move — let  him  show  the  possession  of  more 
than  ordinary  powers  and  he  is  watched  with  invidious 
glances — with  a  jaundiced  eye  which  invests  every  ob- 
ject with  its  own  yellow.  Among  his  family  he  meets 
with  distrust — from  his  acquaintance  he  encounters  the 
bitterness  of  envy — pretended  friendship  abandons  him 
in  jealousy,  and  be  is  left  to  mourn  the  isolation  which 
his  very  superiority  confers.  In  the  zenith  of  his  glory, 
when  the  sound  of  fame  unnaturally  suppressed,  is  burst- 
ing from  a  million  voices,  he  still  meets  with  the  rancour 
of  disappointed  enmity,  he  still  feels  that  he  is  scruti- 
nised by  censorious  visions,  that  his  path  is  slippery,  and 
lies  over  trap-doors  and  along  frightful  precipices:  Let 
the  man  who  is  intent  upon  distinction,  take  heed  of  the 
penalties  which  that  distinction  requires.  Let  him  pause 
before  he  leaves  the  beaten  track  of  life  and  adventures 
upon  those  dizzy  heights  from  which  while  he  can  take 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  suney  of  nature,  a 
pebble  may  tumble  him  into  the  depths  of  the  contigu- 
ous valley!  Of  all  the  men  of  this  or  any  other  age, 
there  is  no  one  who  more  fully  elucidates  or  truly  exem- 
plifies these  remarks  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Born 
to  no  fortune,  surrounded  by  no  friends,  he  made  his 
way  over  every  accumulations  of  obstacles  to  the  most 
exalted  station  of  Europe  ;  acknowledged  as  a  con- 
queror, and  admired  as  a  most  favoured  child  of  genius. 
In  this  plentitude  of  power  while  adulation  the  most 
servile  and  fulsome  was  ministering  its  incense,  the  air 
was  filled  with  poignards  thirsting  after  blood  or  ven- 
geance. After  filling  the  world  with  the  terror  of  his 
name  and  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  and  subjugat- 
ting  the  finest  portions  of  Europe,  at  the  instant  when 
every  heart  beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  victory, 
fortune  hurled  him  from  the  pinnacle  he  had  occupied, 
and  consigned  him,unfriended,to  a  remote  island  in  per- 
petual exile.  The  numerous  examples  which  life  and 
history  furnish  of  disappointed  promise  and  blasted 
hope,  are  sufficient  to  deter  a  prudent  man  from  setting 
sail  upon  the  fickle  sea  of  ambition. 

But  the  price  which  the  world  has  generally  set  upon 
fame,  in  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  its  acquisition,  and 


the  misery  attending  its  possession,  presents  sufficient 
discouragements.  Behold  the  sickly,  solitary  student, 
in  the  lurid  shade  of  his  midnight  lamp,  whose  flicker- 
ing and  expiring  light  is  but  too  typical  of  its  animated 
companion!  Behold  him  care-worn  and  exhausted,  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  ponderous  folio  to  extract  the  trea- 
sures of  its  pages!  Follow  this  devotee  in  his  ardent 
career — witness  the  self-denial  and  austerity  of  his  life — 
(he  heart-sickening  toil  to  which  he  willingly  subjects 
himself — the  morbid  sensibility  of  feeling  which  he  nour- 
ishes— the  calm  delights  and  varied  pleasures  be  fore- 
goes—and tell  me  whether  the  fruition  of  all  his  hopes 
is  a  recompense  for  these'  Tell  me  whether  the  pre- 
sence of  an  unreal  phantom,  an  airy  nothing,  whose  un- 
substantial form  may  forever  elude  his  grasp,  can  com- 
pensate for  the  extinguishment  of  the  ardours  of  animal 
nature,  the  social  joys,  and  the  serene  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence? The  man  who  has  really  embarked  upon  the 
stream  of  science  with  a  view  to  eminence,  must  pass 
unheeded  the  green  banksand  pleasing  echoes  on  either 
j  side,  and  the  charming  prospects  of  verdant  spots  and 
'  pebbly  shallows  with  which  the  current  is  studded, 
|  for  the  great  objects  of  discovery  which  induced  the 
voyage.  He  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  seductive  strains 
which  would  allure  him  from  his  course,  and  steer  his 
little  bark  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  warring  elements, 
and  from  the  shoals,  the  whirlpools,  and  the  rocks 
which  solicit  his  approach  or  yawn  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 
j  But  let  me  pass  the  difficulties  which  the  aspirant  for 
intellectual  honours  must  encounter  in  the  chase— let 
me  forget  the  malign  glances  of  pretended  friendship — 
the  general  predictions  of  ultimate  miscarriage — the  in- 
roads of  disease — and  the  probability  that  his  life  which 
hangs  by  so  attenuated  a  thread,  may  be  clipped  by  the 

relentless  scissors  of  the  Fates — let  me  forget  all  this 

and  suppose  him  the   possessor  of  that  desired  spot, 

"Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar." 

lias  he  attained  a  mansion  whose  tenure  is  indefeisible 
and  whose  glory  will  exclude  the  admission  of  pain  or 
distress'FoIlow  this  ambitious  votary  and  witness  the  dif- 
ficulties he  encounters  in  defending  his  possession  from 
the  assaults  of  the  midnight  marauder;  see  him  perhaps 
ejected  from  his  lofty  seat, or  while  invested  with  its  glare 
and  effulgence,  stripped  of  domestic  happiness  or  sud- 
denly precipitated  into  the  grave!  Where  are  now  all 
his  watchings  and  anxieties,  the  accumulations  of  his 
knowledge,  the  stores  of  his  wisdom,  the  feverish  res- 
tleness  with  which  he  toiled  after  greatness  and  distinc- 
tion? What  boots  his  silent  corse  that  his  memory  may 
live  in  the  sympathies,  the  gratitude,  the  admiration  or 
the  love  of  future  ages'  In  the  whole  circle  of  English 
literature  I  cannot  point  to  a  finer,  a  truer,  and  a  more 
painful  exhibition  of  the  miseries  attendant  upon  am- 
bition than  the  tale  of  'The  Statesman,'  by  the  elegant 
author  of  'Sketches  of  the  Diary  of  a  Physician,'  now 
circulating  in  our  daily  newspapers.  The  description  is 
touchingly  simple,  and  goes  home  at  once  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  moral  elements 
that  fame   should  not   be  of  difficult   attainment — that 
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the  path  to  the  temple  should  be  otherwise  than  circu- 
itous and  untoward.  He  who  winds  the  intricacies  of 
this  path,  who  threads  this  labyrinth,  finds  him,  alas,  a 
prisoner  for  life!  Is  it  not  then  the  dictate  of  prudence 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  hollow  whispers  of  a  world  so 
vigilant  for  censure  and  so  prone  to  fickleness'  If  we 
would  listen  to  philosophy  it  will  tell  us  to  pursue  sci- 
ence for  her  own  sake,  regardless  of  the  success  or  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  She  is  attractive  enough 
to  induce  a  lively  devotion  to  her  cause;  and  if  after 
employing  a  life  in  her  investigation,  uninfluenced  by 
hope  or  fear,  the  voice  of  approbation  should  be  heard, 
it  may  be  listened  to  with  that  tempered  gratification 
which  shows  thai  a  pruriency  after  fame  did  not  excite 
the  exertion.  If  however  neglect  or  displacency  should 
appear,  it  is  enough  that  we  have  not  sighed  for  a  pre- 
carious reward — it  is  enough  that  our  pursuits  have  im- 
pirted  sufficient  elevation  of  character  and  sufficient 
self-respect  to  view  as  an  empty  bubble  that  which  would 
put  to  the  torture  a  less  philosophical  temperament. 
While  therefore  the  votary  of  fame  is  driven  to   the  di 


but  being  again  purchased,  chiefly  by  Friends,  viz.  Da- 
vid Meredith,  Edmond  Cartledge,  Thomas  Owen,  Isaac 
Price,  Ellis  Pugh,  Hugh  Jones,  and  divers  others,  as 
several  adjacent  settlers,  in  Whitemarsh,  viz,  John 
Roads,  Abraham  Dawes,  and  David  Williams,  and  sev- 
eral more  Friends.  These,  in  the  year  1703,  by  the 
approbation  of  Haverford  monthly  meeting,  unto  which 
they  then  joined  themselves,  kept  their  meetings  for 
worship  at  the  house  aforesaid,  being  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Hugh  Jones,  where  it  continued  for  some 
years,  and  then,  by  consent,  was  removed  to  John  Cart- 
ledge's  house,  where  it  also  continued  for  some  years. 
But  settlements  increasing,  and  young  people  coming 
up,  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  the  bet- 
ter accommodation  of  Friends  belonging  thereto,  as 
also  the  conveniency  of  a  public  place  of  worship,  near 
the  burying  place  which  was  prefixed  some  time  be- 
fore, in  Plymouth  aforesaid,  and  several  deceased 
Friends  being  there  interred  before  the  meeting  house 

was   built.     And  in   the  year ,the  meeting  house 

was  erected,  and  on  the   thirteenth  day  of  the 

month  the  first  meeting  was  kept  therein.  And  our 
number  increasing,  and  not  having  the  conveniency  of 
a  monthly  meeting  among  ourselves,  we  joined  with 
Gwynedd  Friends  to  apply  to  Haverford  monthly  meet- 
ing, for  their  approbation  to  hold   a  monthly  meeting. 


lemma  either  of  trimming  between  opposite  errors  or  of    ol  business,  the  which,  together  with  the  consent  of  the 

,  .     ,       ,  ,  .  ,  ,        quarterly  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  was  obtained, 

renouncing  his   hard-earned  reputation;   the   man  who 

cultivates  truth   and  knowledge  for  their   own  sakes, 

stands  independent  of  the  popular  hurricane,  can  oppose 

himself  to  its  unreasonable  phrenzy,  or  can  give  to  it  a 

salutary  direction.  H. 


From  ihe  Friend. 
PLYMOUTH  MEETING. 

Fhiexd  Smith: 

In  the   notices   publishing  in   "  The  Friend,"  of  the 
first  settlement  of  F'riends'  meetings,  I  observe  the  wri- 


The  blanks  above,  respecting  dates,  (I  regret  to  say,) 
are  in  the  original,  and  I  know  not  how  t«  account  for 
it,  especially  as  they  have  stated  the  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  mee'ing  house, 
though  not  the  month. 

Extracts  from  the  ancient  minutes,  of  Gwy^sdd  monthly 
meetiyig,  relative  to  ihe  ettublishment  of  certain  meet- 
ings subordinate  thereto. 

Minute  of  25th  of  5th  mo.,  1721. 
"  John  Rumford   produced  a  certificate  from  Haver- 
ford monthly   meeting,  and   George   Boone  one    from 


ter  appears   conscious  of  possessing   but  an   imperfect  j  Abington,  in  order  to  join   themselves  to  this  meeting, 
nt  of  Plymouth  meeting;*  j  bolh  which  vn 


knowledge  of  the  first  settleme 

and  having  access  to  a  record  which  will  no  doubt  be 
deemed  authentic  on  the  subject,  I  thought  I  would 
furnish  thee  with  a  copy  of  it. 

The  following  minute  was  made  at  the  first  opening 
of  Gwynedd  monthly  meeting,  on  the  22d  of  12th  mo., 
1714-15. 

"  There  was  read  in  this  meeting  a  short  account  of 
the  first  settlement  of  this  place,  and  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  truth,  until  the  establishment  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  account  this  meeting  orders  to  be  entered 
in  the  beginning  of  this  meeting  book;  likewise,  when 
Plymouth  Friends  bring  in  their  account  of  the  like 
nature,  this  meeting  may  do  as  they  see  convenient, 
and  make  a  minute  thereof." 

'  At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  which  was  held  29th  of 
1st  mo.,  1715,  the  following  minute  was  made,  viz. 

"Plymouth  Friends  having  brought  to  this  meeting  an 
account  of  the  first  settlement  of  that  township,  and 
some  hints  of  the  progress  of  truth  among  them  to 
the  establisment  of  this  meeting,  the  which  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  affixed  in  the  beginning  of  this  book 
as  Gwynedd  Friends'  account  was  brought  in  last 
meeting." 

The  account  thus  sanctioned  and  recorded  is  as 
follows; 

"About  the  year  1685,  the  township  of  Plymouth 
was  originally  purchased  and  settled  by  James  Fox, 
Richard  Gove,  Francis  Rawle,  John  Chelson,  and  some 
other  Friends  that  came  from  Plymouth,  in  Old  Eng- 
land, who  dwelt  here  for  some  space  of  time,  and  kept 
meetings  for  worship  at  the  house  of  the  said  James 
Fox,  but,  being  most  of  them  tradesmen  and  citizens, 


ere  read  and  received.  The  said  Friends 
also  requested  the  concurrence  of  this  meeting,  to  fix 
a  convenient  place  for  a  burial,  and  liberty  to  build  a 
meeting  house  thereon,  to  accommodate  the  few  Friends 
residing  in  these  parts.  It  is  agreed  to  propose  the 
same  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  for  their  concur- 
rence." 

The  quarterly  meeting  concurred  therewith,  and  di- 
rected the  monthly  meeting  to  take  necessary  care  to 
have  the  meeting  house  built  in  a  proper  place.  The 
meeting  thus  commenced  was  called  "  Oley,"  and  I 
suppose  it  to  be  that  now  known  as  Exeter,  or  at  least 
that  Exeter  monthly  meeting  has  grown  from  this  begin- 
ning." 

25th  of  12th  mo.,  1723,  I  find  the  following  minute. 

"This  meeting  being  concerned  that  care  be  taken 
in  keeping  true  accounts  of  births  and  burials,  a  book 
being  provided 'for  that  purpose,  Hugh  F'culke  and 
John  Jones  are  appointed  for  Gwynedd  meeting,  John 
Rees  for  Plymouth,  George  Boone  for  Oley,  Andres 
Cramer  for  Perquiomen;  none  from  the  Swamp  being 
present." 

Minutes  of  29lh  day  of  4th  mo.,  1725. 

"George  Boone  proposed  on  behalf  of  Oley  Friends, 
for  a  preparative  meeting,  which,  after  some  discourse, 
was  referred  to  next  meeting. 

"A  proposal  from  the  Swamp  Friends  for  a  prepara- 
tive meeting  has  been  considered  awhile,  and  is  granted, 
leaving  the  appointment  of  the  time  to  themselves,  ac- 
quainting the  next  meeting  thereof." 

Minutes  of  27th  of  5th  mo.,  1725. 

"The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for  a  preparative 
meeting  is  granted:  the  time  to  be  appointed  by  them- 


and  not  used   to  country  life,   removed  to  Philadelphia,  |  seives,  and  account  given  at  next  meeting, 
by  which  means  the  place  became  vacant   for  a  time;  I      "The  Swamp   Friends   report   they  have   agreed  to 
See  Register,  vol.  vii.  p.  100,  116,  132.  I  keep  their  preparative  meeting  the  fifth  day  next  pre- 
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ceding  our  monthlj  meeting,  which  is  agreed  toby  this  i  part  of  Guilford  and  Washington  townships,  by  the  rain 
meeting. "  on  Thursday.     In  the  latter  township,  several  mill  dams 

Oley  Friends  reported  soon  after  that  they  concluded    have  been  swept  away. — Franklin  Repository. 
to  hold  their  preparative  meeting  the  6th  day  preceding  |  — 

monthly  meeting,  which  was  approved.  Mauch  Chunk,  July  4,  1831. 

'     Minute  of  29th  of  11th  mo  ,  1733.  Freshet. — The  rains  of  Thursday  and  Friday  last, 

"  Friends  at  Maiden  Creek  proposed  for    liberty  to  i  produced  on   Friday  night  a  tremendous  freshet  in  the 

build  a  meeting  house,  which  is  agreed  to  be  proposed     Mauch  Chunk  creek.     It  overflowed  the  banks,  and  the 

to  the  quarterly  meeting  for  advice."  water  made  its  way  in  every  direction  through  the  roads 

Minute  of  28th  of  8lh  mo.,   1735.  and  streets  into  houses  and  cellars.      Broadway  was  a 

"Our  Friends  at  Maiden  Creek   proposed  for  liberty  ,  complete  cataract,  filled  the  whole  width  with  the  flood. 

to  hold  a  preparative  meeting,    which   is   granted,  and  \  The  scene  was  quite  unique — the  roaring  of  the  water, 

that  it  be  held  tke  next  4th  day  preceding  this  monthly  i  hallooing  of  the  people,  dodging  about  in  the  darkness 

meeting."  with  lamps  and  lanterns,  gave  a  good  specimen  of  the 

29th  of  1st  mo.,  1737.  ludicrous  and  alarming.      We  heard  of  one  man,  whose 

"  The  Friends  of  Oley  and  Maiden  Creek  signify  an  ;  house  was  flooded,  being  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  a 

inclination  to   have  a  monthly  meeting  amongst  them.  '  cry  of  alarm  from  a  neighbor,  who,  springing  from  his 

It  is  referred  for  further  consideration."  i  bed   in  affright,  measured  his   length  on  the  floor    in 

26th  of  2nd  mo.,  1737.  I  about  seven  inches  of  water. 

"  The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for  a  monthly  meet-  l       We  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  damage,  as  yet. — 

ing  was  renewed,  considered  and  debated  a  considera-  '  The  Lehigh  is  not  at  a  great  height,  the  showers  which 

bl'e  time,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  is,  that  it  be  |  gave  such  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  waters  of  the  creek 

carried  to  the  quarterly  meeting  for  advice  and  instruc-  :  having  been  local.   Broadway  is  impassable  for  carriages, 


31st  of  3d  mo.,  1737. 
"  The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for  a  monthly  meet- 
ing was  carried   to  the  quarerly   meeting,    which    was 


the  waters  having  literally  rendered  it  a  gully. — Pioneer. 

LrwisToira,  June  30,  1831. 

For  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  heavy  rains  which 

granted,  but   not  yet  having  got  the   minute,    Samuel  :  have  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  the  Juniata — six  or 

Morris  is  desired  to  obtain  it  by  next  meeting."  I  eight  arks  were  loaded  at  this  town  yesterday,  destined 

28th  of  4th  mo.,  1737.  I  for  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets.     Much  bay 

"The  quarterly  meeting  minute   respecting  the  es-    and  grass  will  be  destroyed  by  the  rain. 

tablishment  of  the  monthly  meeting  at  Oley  was  obtain,  j  

ed,  and  brought  to  this  meeting;  but  no   Friends  from  I  York,  June  7. 

thence  being  present,  the  affair  is  referred  till  then."  Emigrants. — Between  seventy  and  eighty  emigrants, 

26th  of  5th  mo.,  1737.  from  the  neighbourhood   of  Weissenberg,  department 

"  This  meeting  unanimously  agrees  that  the  mon'hly  '  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  France,  passed  through  this 
meeting  for  Oley  and  Maiden  Creek  be  called  "Oley  !  place  on  Saturday  week.  This  part  of  France  is  inhabit- 
Monthlv  Meeting,"  and  held  the  last  5th  day  in  every  ed  by  Germans.  These  emigrants  are  of  the  religious 
month."  J.  S.       ',  sect  called  Dunkers,  signifying  that  their  baptismal  rites 

—  j  are  performed   by  immersion.     It   is   said,  they  are  in 

Chambersburg,  Julv  5.  I  good  circumstances,  so  that  it  was  not  poverty  that  im- 
A  Freshet. — On  Thursday  evening  last,  a  rain  fell,  I  pelled  them  to  leave  their  "  Vaterland,"  in  search  of 
in  the  course  nf  five  or  six  hours,  in  this  neighborhood,  happiness  and  home  in  this  western  hemisphere,  but 
which  raised  the  Conococheaugue  and  Falling  Spring,  probably  were  induced  by  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
that  pass  through  our  borough,  to  a  frightful  and  de-  which  portending  war,  to  seek  a  retreat  where  they 
structive  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  lat- ;  may  escape  either  direct  or  indirect  participation  in 
ter  stream  overflowed  its  bed,  and  the  water  formed  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  which  are  so  incompatible 
currents  through  the  tanneries  and  gardens  situated  with  the  pacific  tenets  of  their  sect.  They  have  gone 
along  it,  carrying  oft'  the  contents  of  the  yards,  garden  to  Lancaster  county,  where  they  intend  to  settle  among 
fences,  &c. ;  and  inundating  the  cellars  and  lower  stories  their  family  relatives  and  religious  friends, 
of  a  number  of  houses.  Females  and  children  were  car-  '  About  twenty-five  or  thirty  arrived  here  since,  from 
ried  out  of  houses  which  were  so  inundated  as  a  precau-  1  the  same  department  of  France;  but  they  are  not  of  the 
tionary  measure;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  same  persuasion,  and  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  that 
the  tenements  would  have  been  swept  away,  with  their  '  they  are  not  in  the  same  comfortable  circumstances,  we 
inhabitants,  had  it  not  been  for  the  flat  grounds  on  each  i  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  But  so  it  is,  while  the 
side  of  the  stream.  It  was  truly  an  awful  scene  to  our  j  Dunkers  have  money  plenty,  the  others  are  poor  and 
citizens,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  suddenly  j  destitute.  They  are,  however,  in  a  country — if  they 
aroused  from  their  bids  amid  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  j  brought  no  property,  if  they  only  brought  with  them 
roar  of  the  waters.  -  We  are  happy  to  state  that  no  lives  I  the  frugal  and  industrious  habits  of  their  "Vate-rland" — 
have  been  lost.  where  the  misfortunes  of  poverty  can  be  repaired. 

On  Friday  morning  hides  of  leather  were  seen  lodged  j  — 

against   the  trees,  8tc,  and  the   whole  course    ot    the  Bedford,  June  17. 

spring  stream  presented  a  scene  of  wreck  and  destruc-  Emigration. — During  the  present  week,  more  than 
tion.  The  principal  sufferers  are  Mr.  Alexander  Fleck,  ,  two  hundred  foreign  emigrants,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
in  the  loss  of  hides,  &c,  from  Ins  tannery,  and  Mr.  John  '  from  the  sucking  babe  to  the  man  of  grey  hairs,  passed 
V.  Kelly,  in  damage  done  to  his  fulling  and  oil  mills. —  ,  through   this   place  on  their  way  to  the  west.     Though 


the  greater  part  of  them  were  stout,  healthy  looking 
fellows,  vet  they  asked  charity  from  almost  every  family 
in  our  borough.  In  one  wagon  we  counted  twenty-five 
men,  women  and  children. 

Eastow,  June  30. 
On  Friday  morning  last,  so  heavy  was  the  frost  on  the 


The  paper  mill  dam,  and  ad  the  foot  bridges  in  our  bo- 
rough are  swept  away.  The  dam  of  Messrs.  Berlin  & 
Heyser,  on  the  Conococheague  above,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Overcash  below  the  town,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Fall- 
ing Spring  on  the  turnpike  at  Mr.  StoufTer's  mill,  are 
carried  ofT.  The  loss  to  Messrs.  B.  &  H.  is  peculiarly 
hard;   as  it  is  the  second  time  their  dam  has  given  way 

this  season.     From  the  quantity  of  hay  and  lumber  that  I  Pocono  Mountain,  that  Mr.  Sox,  we  are  informed    by  a 
"iave  floated  down,  the  damage  above  on  both  streams  '  person  who  put  up  at  his  tavern,  made   a  large  ball  of 
ist  have  been  great.  '  some  he  gathered  before   his  door,  and  discharged  it  at 

■>  We  learn  that  great  damage  has  been  done  in  |  the  face  of  the  stage  driver  to  wake  him  up. 
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[Pennsylvania  Inrjuirer. 

Division  op  the  County. — At  a  highly  respectable 
and  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  town- 
ship, in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  held  pursuant  to 
public  notice,  at  the  house  of  John  Felton,  Esq.,  on 
Thursday  the  23d  of  June,  1831— 

John  De  Piiefontaine,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  George  F.  M'Callmont,  and  William  Jackson, 
were  appointed  secretaries. 

Theobjectof  the  meeting  being  stated  from  the  chair, 
it  was  alter  due  deliberation,  on  motion 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  go  into  an  election  for 
three  Delegates  to  meet  other  Delegates  that  may  be 
appointed  by  other  townships,  or  districts,  or  parts  ad- 
jacent, to  meet  in  General  Conference,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  a  division  of  the  county — 
whereupon,  Jacob  Medary,  Algernon  S.  Logan,  and 
John  L.  Williams,  were  appointed  said  Delegates. 

Resolved,  That  the  Delegates  herein  named,  be  also 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  confer 
with  the  citizens  of  oilier  townships  and  districts,  giving 
them  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  in  the  proposed  mea- 
sure— to  call  meetings  and  choose  Delegates. 

Resolved,  That  the  Delegates  appointed  have  authority 
to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  their  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  sign- 
ed by  the  Chairman  and  Secretaries,  be  published  in  the 
Germantown  Telegraph,  and  such  papers  in  the  city  of 


Philadelphia,  as  may  be  disposed  to  give  them  an  inser- 
tion. 

John  De  Pbefontaine,  Chairman. 

Geo.  M'Callmont,    ~)    e       ,     • 
,,.  ,  5-  Secretaries. 

\\  illiam  Jackson.    > 


Huntingdon,  June  15. 
On  last  Saturday,  hundreds  of  our  citizens  witnessed 
the  launching  of  the  "James  Clarke,"  a  new  and  very 
handsome  Canal  Boat,  into  the  basin,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  borough;  owned  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Miller. — 
When  safely  launched  into  the  basin,  she  was  greeted 
by  the  hearty  acclamations  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
pleasing  and  interesting  sight.  What!  a  canal  boat 
launched  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntingdon!  Had  any  one 
predicted  an  event  of  this  kind,  some  years  back,  he, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  'yclept  a  wizard. 
or  set  down  as  beside  himself.  When  the  mail  stage 
commenced  running  once  a  week,  from  Philadelphia 
to  this  place,  our  older  citizens  considered  it  a  marvel- 
lous affair — what  will  they  say  now.' 

Huntingdon,  June  22. 

On  Thursday  last  the  citizens  of  this  place  weie  much 
delighted  with  an  acquatic  excursion  down  the  canal, 
in  the  boat  "James  Clarke,"  owned  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams a?id  Miller.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
upwards  of  eighty  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  on  board 
of  the  boat,  at  the  basin,  accompanied  by  the  "Hun- 
tingdon Rand" — whose  performance  on  various  instru- 
ments of  music,  is  not  excelled  for  taste  and  talent  be- 
tween here  and  Philadelphia.  The  boat  proceeded 
down  the  canal,  to  Clintonville,  a  distance  of  13  miles, 
and  returned  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening;  without 
any  accident  or  detention,  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the 
day.  Among  those  on  board,  we  observed  James  Clark, 
Esq.  and  lady.  The  canal  banks,  at  every  lock  and 
bridge,  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  who 
evinced  their  delight  at  the  approach  of  the  boat,  by 
hearty  cheers  and  huzzas.  The  re-echo  of  the  soul- 
stirring  drum,  shrill  fife,  melodious  flute,  &c,  added 
double  zest  to  the  excursion.  The  sublime  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  particularly  at  Drake's  ferry,  is  not  excelled 
in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  imagination  cannot 
paint  any  thing  so  beautifully  striking — old  nature  sits 
there,  in  fearful  grandeur,  unmolested  by  the  hand  of 
time,  or  art  of  man. 

The  time  occupied  in  passing  through  the  locks  was 
was  from  1  j  to  2,  and  in  ascending  from  5  to  8  minutes. 
—Gaz. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear,  from  many  respectable  quarters, 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  papers  of  "TheMche- 
mist"  are  held,  and  that  public  sentiment  justifies  the 
encomiastic  terms,  with  which  we  at  first  introduced 
him  to  notice.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  reputation 
he  has  acquired  will  be  fully  sustained,  by  the  good 
sense  and  literary  merit  of  his  future  essays.  The  inter- 
ruptions in  his  appearance  having  arisen  from  accidental 
causes,  will  be  guarded  against  hereafter.  His  twentieth 
number  will  be  found  in  to-days  paper. 

During  the  past  week,  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  has 
fallen  in  different  directions — and  we  fear  that  much 
damage  has  been  sustained,  in  the  destruction  of  crops, 
and  the  removal  of  bridges,  &c. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  was  celebrated  in  this  city  by 
military  parades,  public  dinners,  orations,  speeches,  &c. 
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From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
THOUGHTS  OX  EMIGRATION 

FROM  EUROPE  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 
No.   III. 

The  emigrant  in  pursuit  of  a  farm,  though  possessed 
of  but  slender  means,  in  cash,  to  make  the  purchase, 
can  obtain  an  accommodation  on  time,  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania land-holders,  in  annual  instalments  to  suit  his 
convenience,  until  the  savings  of  his  labour,  may  enable 
him  to  perfect  his  title.  A  farm  of  200  acres,  at  $4  per 
acre,  would  cost  $800;  one-fourth  of  which  in  cash,  be- 
ing §200,  would  entitle  him  to  a  credit  on  the  balance, 
of  three,  four,  and  five  years,  which  an  industrious  man, 
after  encountering  the  difficulties  of  the  two  first  years, 
could  accomplish,  without  much  difficulty. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  strange  as  it  is  true,  that  lands,  in  many 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,*  can  now  be  purchased  at  prices 
as  low  as  lands  in  their  vicinity,  or  those  adjoining  them, 
of  equal  quality,  were  sold  for  25  or  30  years  ago;  which, 
taking  interest  and  taxes  into  consideration,  ought  to 
command  three  times  the  price  they  would  have 
brought.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  The  rage 
for  lands  in  the  west,  and  the  absence  of  improvements 
in  Pennsylvania,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  shutting  out 
the  farmer  from  the  chance  of  a  profitable  market,  for 
the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce,  may  be  assigned  as  a 
principal  cause,  why  a  preference  has  been  given  to  set- 
tlements in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  other  navigable  rivers  in  the  west.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania land-holders,  and  their  agents,  to  promote  sales; 
and  the  large  bodies  of  Imd  held  by  a  few  wealthy  indi- 
viduals in  Philadelphia,  who  would  not  incur  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  dividing  them,  have  also  greatly  contri- 
buted to  discourage  settlements. 

A  land  office  in  Puiladelpuia ,  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  unseated  lands,  with  a  suitable  agent  to  super- 
intend it,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  properly  supported 
and  conducted,  accelerate  sales,  and  be  productive  of 
great  benefit.  There  are  several  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
established  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  the 
proprietors  of  which,  occasionally  advertise  lands  in  the 
interior,  but  there  are  none  whose  business  is  particularly 
directed  to  that  object.  1  hope  the  subject  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  those  immediately  interested. 

The  rage  of  emigration  to  the  west  must  soon  receive 
a  check!  It  is  only  necessary  to  convince  the  emigrant 
of  the  many  advantages  we  possess — to  show  him  the 
improvements  we  have  made— rto  explain  to  him  the  fa- 
cilities he  would  enjoy,  in  going  to  and  from  market, 
with  his  produce;  and  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
examining  for  himself,  the  situation  and  quality  of  our 
lands.  If  editors  would  promulgate  information  on  this 
subject,  more  frequently  and  more  freely,  through  the 
public  press,  it  would  also  tend  to  promote  this  desirable 
object. 

Every  man  disposed  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
tract  of  land,  must  be  convinced,  that  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  the  benefits  of  an  easy  and  cheap  access 
to  market,  placing  the  interior  upon   almost  an  equal 

*  These  observation  are  not  intended  to  include  coal 
lands,  or  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads. 
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footing  with  the  sea-board,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
A  barrel  of  flour  can  be  carried  from  Lewistown,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Williamsport,  Huntingdon,  Johnstown,  Blairsville, 
and  Pittsburg,  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  line  of  commu- 
nication is  finished  (next  year)  at  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  per  barrel,  which  has  heretofore  cost  from 
two  to  three  dollars!  Ought  not  this  fact,  alone,  tend  to 
the  appreciation  of  back  lands,  and  induce  settlements? 
The  increase  of  trade,  and  the  improvements  making  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  along  the  whole  line  of 
our  canals  and  rail-roads,  is  an  assurance  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  commonwealth,  and  an  evidence  of  the 
great  value  of  our  public  works. 

These  observations,  although  particularly  directed  to 
the  stranger,  may  be  applied  with  equal  lorce  to  tha 
emigrant  of  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,  where 
the  high  price  of  land,  and  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition,  tempt  many  of  them  to  emigrate,  every  year, 
to  the  west.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  stopped  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  great  bulk  of  ihem  have  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Ohio,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois, 
more  distant  from  market,  and  paying  higher  for  their 
lands,  than  they  could  have  bought  them,  of  as  good 
quality,  in  Pennsylvania.  C1Y1S. 

Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1831. 

No.  IV. 
It  is  but  a  century  and  a  half  since  Pennsylvania  was 
in  a  rude  state  of  nature — uncultivated  by  civilization — 
uninhabited  by  social  man!  The  aboriginal  savages, 
prior  to  that  time,  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  tier  soil.* 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  should,  at  lh"i9 
early  period  of  our  national  existence,  be  as  rich  in 
capital  as  England  or  France,  or  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  much  older  than  ourselves;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  we  are  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
with  greater  rapidity  than  either  of  them!  The  most 
decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  like  ours, 
is  the  regular  increase  of  its  inhabitants;  and  as  long  as 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  productive  soil,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  distresses  conse- 
quent thereon;  but  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
greater  than  the  soil  is  capable  of  furnishing  with  food, 
(as  is  now  the  case  in  Ireland,)  a  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, by  emigration  to  other  countries,  is  not  only  desi- 
rable, but  indispensable.  The  annals  of  the  world  do 
not  show  an  increase  of  population  so  great  as  this  coun- 
try has  experienced,  since  the  declaration  of  her  inde- 


*  The  grant  of  Charles  the  Second  to  William  Penn, 
is  dated  March  4th,  1681,  and  in  that  year,  as  we  are 
informed  by  R.  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvanin,  two 
ships  sailed  from  London,  and  one  from  Bristol,  with 
passengers,  bound  for  the  river  Delaware;  they  being 
the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  from  England.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  deed 
of  payment,  between  William  Penn  and  his  adventurers 
was,  that  in  clearing  the  land,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  one  acre  of  trees  left  standing  for  every  five  acres 
cut  down;  and,  especially,  to  reserve  the  mulberry  and 
the  oak,  for  silk  and  shipping,-  having  an  eye,  at  that 
early  period  of  time,  to  ship-building  and  silk  manufac- 
tures; both  of  which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
genius  of  her  people. 
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pendence,  antl   we  have  plenty  of  room  for  a  hundred 
millions  more! 

In  1776,  the  population  of  the  United  Slates  did  not 
exceed  2,500,000. 

In  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  the  number 
was  3,930,000. 

In  1820,  when  the  fourth  census  was  taken,  it  was 
9,637,299. 

In  1S30,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  population 
was  12,976,6-19. 

The  census  of  1790,  gave  Pennsylvania  a  population 
of  434,373. 

And  the  census  of  1830,  1,372,812. 
Therefore,  the  United   Slates  has  gained,  in  the  last 
forty  years,  9,046,649. 

And  Pennsylvania,  within  the  same  period,  has  gain- 
ed 938,449. 

The  increase  has  been  acquired  in  two  ways.  One 
by  the  natural  multiplication  of  the  species,  the  other 
by  importations  from  abroad.  The  natural  increase  is 
much  the  greatest,  perhaps  as  five  or  six  to  one.  The 
increase  in  New  York  and  Ohio  is  still  greater  than  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  i790,  the  state  of  New  York  contained  only 
340,120. 

In  1830,  according  to  the  last  census,  its  population 
was  1,934,376 

The  slate  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1802, 
when  its  population  was  about  60,000. 
In  1830,  it  was  found  to  contain  937,679. 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  country  constitutes  the 
principal  subsistence  of  the  towns,  and  the  increase  of 
the  trade  and  population  of  the  towns,  denotes  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  those  of  the  country,  are,  therefore, 
mainly  connected  with,  and  serviceable  to  each  other. 
Thecttiesand  townsaffbrd  amarket, to  which  the  people 
in  the  country  resort, in  order  to  enable  them  to  exchange 
their  produce  for  cash,  merchandise,  or  other  commodi- 
ties,they  may  require  for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 
It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  towns  with  the 
materials  for  business  and  work,  and  the  requisite  means 
for  the  support  of  human  life;  and  the  demand  augments 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  improvements  and  cultivation. 

The  encouragement  afforded  to  the  farmer,  to  settle 
in  Pennsylvania,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  labourer, 
manufacturer,  and  mechanic,  of  every  description.  With- 
out the  aid  of  artificers,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  cannot  take  place. 
Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  tan- 
ners, shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers  and  millers,  are  as 
useful  in  the  country,  and  their  services  as  essential,  as 
they  are  in  the  towns.  Every  branch  of  trade  will  find 
liberal  encouragement  and  protection  in  Pennsylvania, 
both  in  the  towns  and  the  country.  No  man  need  be 
idle,  if  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  The  number  of 
buildings  erecting  in  every  direction;  the  vast  opera- 
tions on  the  roads  and  canals;  and  the  daily  activity  of 
the  workshops,  give  constant  employment  to  every  class 
of  mechanics,  from  the  common  labourer  to  the  master 
workman!-  There  are  not  less  than  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen hundred  substantial  brick  dwellings  and  stores  now 
building,  and  contracted  to  be  built  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  present  year  (1831),  and  from  three  to  four 
hundred  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  constructing 
throughout  the  commonwealth !  What  an  extensive  field 
for  labour!  What  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  emi- 
grant landing  on  our  shores! 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  a  country,  by  new  and  cheap  facilities  of  con- 
veyance, not  only  gives  a  more  extensive  market  to 
every  sort  of  industry,  but  accelerates  the  settlement  of 
back  lands,  and  appreciates  their  value.  That  this  will 
be  the  case  in  Pennsylvania,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
when  our  improvements  are  completed,  I  have  no  doubt. 
My  object  in  writing  these  essays,  is  to  promulgate  that 


truth,  and  let  the  world  know,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
doing  so,  the  improved  condition  and  vast  resources  of 
this  great  and  thriving  republic.  C1V1S. 


METEOROLOGICAL   REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  tahen  at  the 

State  Capitol — Hurrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

ut  William  Musgrave,  Librarian. 

JUNE,  1831. 
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2      "      Cloudy, 
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light  rain'Clear, 

Clear,       ICloudy, 

light  rain  I  Cloudy, 
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On  the  2d  at  noon,  thermometer  at  S5°  the  highest. 
On  the  24th  in  the  morning,  thermometer  at  49°  the 
lowest.      Range  in  the  month  36. 

By  the  above,  the  2d  was  the  warmest  day,  and  the 
24th  the  coldest 

On  the  24th  at  noon,  barometer  at  29 .88  the  highest. 
On  the  5th  in  the  morning,  barom.  at  29.42  the  lowest. 

The  win  1  has  been  9  days  east  of  the  Meridian,  17 
days  west  of  it,  2  days  north,  and  2  days  south. 

There  was  rain  on  the  4th  5  12  13'l4  16  18  21  23  26 
27  28  30th,  the  heaviest  were  on  the  4ih  5  13  14  23  27 
30th.     Thunder  gusts  on  the  14th  and  30th. 

Tliere  were  12  days  of  this  month  clear,  5  days  part 
clear,  part  cloudy,  and  13  days  on  which  it  rained. 

By  turning  back  to  June  1830,  we  will  find  tliere  were 
14  days  on  which  it  rained,  and  but  10  days  clear.  So 
that  of  the  two  seasons,  this  so  far,  has  been  the  most 
favourable;  whether  the  depth  of  rain  in  both  seasons, has 
been  alike,  I  have  had  no  method  or  instrument  to  know. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  and  of  June  1830 
is  exactly  alike,  68°  each. 

During  a  heavy  shower  that  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th,  I  observed,  that  from  half  the  roof  of  the  house  1 
live  in,  which  would  make  a  square  of  480  feet,  a  rain 
cask  containing  130  gallons  was  filled  in  15  minutes; 
from  this  we  may  form  some  conjecture  of  the  quantity 
of  water  that  falls. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

HISTOnT   OF 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

From  its  origi/i,  A.  D.  1706,  to  A.  D.  1831. 
NO.  III. 

At  this  early  period,  when  the  settlers  were  experi- 
encing the  privation  and  inconveniences  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  a  residence  in  a  new  country,  the  support 
of  the  gospel  was  to  them  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty. 
Although  the  ministers  were  few  in  number,  they  could 
scarcely  subsist  without  fu  re  gn  aid;  and  notwithstanding 
their  stipend  was  exceedingly  small,  their  want  of  punc- 
tual ty  in  its  payment,  was  notunfrcquently  a  subject  of 
complaint.* 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  private  benefaction 
of  j£30  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  London,  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  as  a  truly  seasonable  supply. 
A  committee  of  Presbytery  who  were  appointed  to  se- 
lect the  most  necessitous  eoni;regations,  whose  pastors 
should  participate  in  this  bounty  divided  the  sum  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  decided  that  the  church  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  church  in  New  Castle  were  each 
entitled  to  a  share. 

The  following  letters  written  by  the  direction  of  Pres- 
bytery, to  awaken  the  sympathies  and  solicit  the  aid  of 
their  transatlantic  brethren,  will  afford  the  best  view  of 
the  History  of  the  Church  at  this  period. 

May  1709. 
To  Sir  Edmund   Harrison, 

"Honourable  Sir — The  distressed  condition  of  these 
provinces  with  respect  to  religion,  in  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  cast  our  lot,  has  moved  us  to  apply 
to  the  reverend  ministers  of  Boston  in  New  England,  to 
join  with  us  in  addressing  yourself  and  other  charitable 
gentlemen  in  London,  to  cons  der  the  state  of  these 
countries  and  to  implore  your  help  and  assistance  for 
promoting  the  interest  of  our  glorious  Lord.     To  our 


•As  money  in  those  early  times  was  a  scarce  article, 
the  clergy  accepted  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  pecuniary  stipend.  The  following 
minutes  of  Presbytery  in  1708,  refers  to  this  fact:  "Or- 
dered  by  the  Presbytery,  that  there  be  a  letter  sent  to 
the  people  of  Snowliill,  requiring  their  faithfulness  and 
care  in  collecting  the  tobacco  promised  by  subscription 
to  Mr,  Hampton. 


great  satisfaction  they  have  readily  complied  with  our 
desire,  and  have  drawn  up  and  signed  a  letter  particular- 
ly directed  to  yourself.  And  that  we  for  our  parts  may 
not  be  wanting,  being  informed  of  that  public  ex- 
cellent spirit  in  you,  famed  both  for  piety  and  prudence, 
do  likewise  address  ourselves  unto  your  honor,  upon  the 
same  account.  The  negociation  begun  and  encouraged 
by  a  fund  in  the  time  when  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  M'- 
Kemie  (now  deceased)  was  with  you,  for  evangelizing 
these  colonies,  was  a  business  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  a  multitude  of  people,  and  was  likely  to  have  been  of 
great  service  if  con  tinned,  which  makes  us  much  grieved, 
that  so  valuable  a  design,  was  so  soon  after  its  beginning 
laid  aside. 

"The  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  same  affair  being 
as  great,  if  not  greater  now,  than  it  was  then,  we  hope 
that  the  patriots  in  London  will  revive  so  good  and  im- 
portant a  work,  and  not  let  it  lie  buried  under  the  ash- 
es, but  that  some  suitable  method  be  taken,  that  it  may 
be  set  on  foot  again.  Unto  whom  can  we  apply  our- 
selves more  fitly  than  unto  our  fathers  who  have  been 
extolled  in  the  Reformed  Churches  for  their  large  boun- 
ty and  benevolence  in  their  necessities.  We  doubt  not 
but  if  the  sum  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
were  raised  for  the  encouragement  of  ministers  in  these 
parts,  it  would  enable  ministers  and  people  to  erect 
eight  congregations,  and  ourselves  put  in  belter  circum- 
stances than  hitherto  we  have  been.  IVe  are,  present, 
seven  ministers,  most  of  whose  outward  affairs  are  so 
straitened  as  to  crave  relief,  unto  which,  if  two  or  three 
more  were  added,  it  would  greatly  strengthen  our  in- 
terest, which  does  miserably  suffer  as  things  at  present 
are  among  us.  Sir,  if  we  shall  be  supplied  with  minis- 
ters  from  you,  which  we  earnestly  desire,  with  your  be- 
nevolence to  the  value  above  said,  yon  may  be  assured 
of  our  fidelity  and  christian  care,  in  distributing  it  to  the 
best  ends  and  purposes  we  can;  so  as  we  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  a  just  and  fair  account  for  every  part  of 
it,  to  yourself  and  others,  by  our  letters  to  you.  It's 
well  known  what  advantages  the  missionaries  from 
England  have  of  us,  from  the  settled  fund  of  their 
Church,*  which  not  only  liberally  supports  them  here, 
but  encourages  too  many  insolencies,  both  against  our 
persons  and  interests,  which  sorrowfully  looking  on  we 
cannot  but  lament  and  crave  your  remedy.  That  our 
evangelical  affairs  may  be  the  better  managed,  we  have 
formed  ourselves  into  a  Presbytery  annually  to  be  con- 
vened at  this  city,  (Philadelphia)  at  which  times  it  isa 
sore  distress  and  trouble  unto  us,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
comply  with  the  desires  of  sundry  places  crying  unto 
us  for  ministers  to  deal  forth  the  word  of  life  unto  them; 
therefore,  we  most  earnestly  beseech  you  in  the  bowels 
of  our  Lord,  to  intercede  with  the  ministers  of  London, 
and  other  well-affected  gentlemen,  to  extend  their 
charity  and  pity  to  us,  to  carry  on  so  necessary  and  glo- 
rious a  work;  otherwise  many  people  will  remain  in  a 
perishing  condition  as  to  spiritual  things.  In  so  doing 
your  humble  supplicants  shall  ever  pray,  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God's  throne  and  footstool  may  be  conferred  upon 
you  and  them. 

"P.  S.  The  death  of  that  worthy  and  honourable  per- 
son, the  Lord  Lovelace,  we  are  afraid  will  prove  detri- 
mental to  our  interest,  and  we  could  wish  that  his  place 
were  filled  again  with  a  person  of  such  a  spirit  and  tem- 
per as  he  appeared  to  be  of. 

We  desire  that  what  you  shall  please  to  transmit  to  us, 
as  to  letters  or  otherwise,  may  be  directed  unto  Mr.  An- 
drews, or,  in  his  absence,  to  Mr.  David  Giffing  and  Mr. 
William  Allen  in  Philadelphia, 

"The  Presoytery  met  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  Reverend 
Presbytery  of  Dublin,  wisheth  grace,  mercy,  peace, 
(the  bond  of  fellowship  and  prosperity  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 


•The  society  formed  in  London  "for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  was  connected  with  the  estab. 
lishment,  and  commenced  its  operation!  in  1701. 
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September,  1710. 
"Reverend  and  dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, 

"By  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Sinclare,  a 
member  of  your  society,  dated  November,  1~05>,  and  di- 
rected to  Mr.  John  Henry,  one  of  our  number,  we  find 
you  desire  a  correspondence  may  be  settled  and  contin- 
ued from  time  to  time;  than  the  which  nothing  can  be 
more  acceptable  to  us  poor,  scattered  and  far  dispersed 
labourers  in  cur  Lord's  vineyard.  As  also  you  desire 
an  account  of  our  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  promise  all 
the  assistance  yourselves  can  afford,  or  procure  by  in- 
terest from  others,  the  former  we  are  ready  to  give,  and 
for  the  latter  we  are  grateful. 

"As  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  these  parts,  our  in. 
terest  truly  is  very  weak,  and  we  cannot  relate  this  mat- 
ter without  sorrow  of  heart,  since  it  is  too  much  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  ministers  at  home.  Our  late  Rev. 
brother,  Mr.  Francis  M'Kemie,  prevailed  with  the  min- 
isters of  London  to  undertake  the  support  of  two  itiner- 
ants for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  after  that  time,  to 
send  two  mure  upon  the  same  condition,  allowing  the 
former  after  that  time  to  settle,  which,  if  accomplished 
had  proved  of  more  than  credible  advantage  to  these 
parts,  considering  how  far  scattered  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants be.  But  alas!  they  drew  back  their  band,  and  we 
have  reason  to  lament  their  deficiency.  Had  our  friends 
at  home  been  equally  watchful  and  diligent  as  the  Epis- 
copal Society  at  London,  our  interest  in  most  foreign 
plantations,  probably  might  have  carried  the  balance. 
In  all  Virginia  there  is  but  one  small  congregation  at 
Elizabeth  River,  and  some  few  families  favoring  our  way 
in  Rappahannock  and  York.  In  Man  land  only  four;  in 
Fennsylvaniayi're,-  and  in  the  Jersie-  two;  which  bounds 
with  some  places  of  New  York,  make  up  all  the  bounds 
we  have  any  members  from,  and  at  present  some  of 
these  be  vacant.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  probability 
of  doing  more  good  in  Man  land,  before  Episcopacy 
was  established  by  law;  and  at  present  there  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  East  and  West  Jersies,  and  some  places  in 
New  York,  if  the  occasion  also  be  not  slipt. 

"As  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  places  we  .shall 
not  here  trouble  you  with,  being  not  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed therewith  ourselves.  That  then,  reverend  and  dear 
brethren,  which  at  present  we  would  humbly,  for  the 
6ake  of  Christ's  interest,  make  the  subject  of  our  address 
unto  you,  is,  that  of  your  zealous,  christian.and  religious 
charity,  to  the  mystical  body  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  you 
would  raise  one  sixty  pound  to  support  an  able,  well 
approved  of  young  man,  from  your  Presbytery  as  an 
itinerant  in  these  parts,  among  the  dispersed  children 
of  God,  for  a  year;  after  which  time  we  doubt  not  but  he 
may  be  settled  comfortably.  This  we  have  used  our 
interest  in  London  for,  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Calamy,  which  we  expect  according  to  promise  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclare;  you  will  use  yours  also  to  for- 
ward, and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  be  wanting  to  answer 
our  former  request.  Thus  not  making  the  least  doubt 
but  this  our  letter  shall  have  the  desired  answer,  we  sub- 
scribe ourselves  by  our  representatives  your  well  wish- 
ers in  the  Lord." 

A  letter  dated  in  the  same  year  and  of  similar  import 
was  transmitted  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow. 


We  last  week  mentioned  something  which  we 
thought  remarkable  in  relation  to  the  industry  of  the 
bee;  the  gentleman  who  then  gave  us  information,  call- 
ed on  us  yesterday,  and  stated  that  the  same  swarm 
made  during  the  seven  days  following  the  period  be- 
fore given,  17  pounds  of  honey. — Columbia  Spy. 

Childbirth. — A  female  in  Mount  Carbon,  presented 
her  hushand  last  week,  with  three  children,  within  a 
short  period;  one  of  which,  however,  subsequently 
died.  The  surviving  pair,  are  "doing  well,"  an'd 
our  worthy  obstetrical  friend  may  be  said  to  have 
declared  a  "handsome  dividend." — Miners'  Journal. 


EARLY  SKETCHES. 

The  two  following  articles  are  from  the  "Columbia 
Magazine,"  of  1788,  and  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  and  the  Juniata  river,  forty- 
three  years  ago.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive,  from 
that  quarter,  a  description  of  that  same  portion  of 
country  now — as  it  would  be  useful  in  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  and  the  development  of  resour- 
ces, probably,  not  thought  of  by  the  writer  at  that 
period.  Where  are  the  "  numerous  lead  mines"  spoken 
of,  and  the  "many  signs  of  copper?"  Or  has  pyritous 
iron  been  mistaken  for  copper — as  is  frequently  the  case 
at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  "  Elegant  engravings"  accompany  the 
descriptions. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  BALD  EAGLE  VALLEY' : 
Its  natural  curiosities,  mines,  springs,  &c. 

Bald  Eagle  Valley,  (on  the  frontiers  of  Bedford  coun- 
ty, state  of  Pennsylvania,)  or  as  it  is  commoniy  called, 
Sinking  Spring  Valley,  is  situated  about  200  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of 
high  rugged  mountains,  called  the  Canoe  liidge,  and  on 
the  west  by  ann'her  called  the  Bald  Eagle,  or  Warrior 
Mountains,  and  forms  a  fine,  pleasant  vale  of  limestone 
bottom,  extending  about  five  miles  in  the  widest  part. 
This  valley  contained,  in  the  year  1779,  about  sixty  or 
seventy  families,  living  in  log  houses,  who  formed  within 
a  space  of  seven  or  eight  years,  several  valuable  planta- 
tions, some  of  which  are  extremely  agreeable  on  account 
of  their  situation;  but  possess,  notwithstanding,  very 
few  inducements  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  settled 
parta,  to  sojourn  long  among  them,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Indians.  So  little  provision  is  made, 
indeed,  against  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes,  that  in- 
stead ot  forming  societies,  whereby  defence  might 
easily  be  obtained,  the  settlers  dwell,  in  general,  ie 
mote  from  each  other,  few  plantations  being  within 
less  than  two  or  three  miles  distance  of  its  near 
est  neighbour;  so  that  when  any  disagreement  takes 
place,  the  greater  number  are  left  exposed  to  the  enemy 
before  it  is  practicable  to  spread  the  alarm  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

This  place,  during  the  contest  with  Britain,  was  made 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  numerous  lead  mines  said 
to  be  there;  and  as  the  want  of  that  article  daily  in- 
creased, and  supplies  grew  more  and  more  uncertain,  it 
was  deemed  of  so  much  moment  as  to  induce  a  company, 
under  the  promises  of  the  state,  to  settle  in  the  valley, 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  regular  set  of  works.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme,  a  large  fort  of  logs  was  erected, 
and  some  miners  employed,  by  whom  regular  trials  were 
made  of  such  places  as  were  thought  the  most  promis- 
ing, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was  produced, 
from  which,  lead  enough  was  made  to  give  a  competent 
idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  mines  in  general.  On  ac- 
count, however,  of  the  danger  of  remaining  in  this  situa- 
tion, while  an  Indian  war  continued;  added  to  this  con- 
sideration, that  the  miners  were  all  old  countrymen, 
utterly  unused  to  this  mode  of  life,  reasons  were  sug- 
gested for  quitting  the  service,  and  the  whole  under- 
taking fell  to  the  ground. 

The  lead  ore  from  samples  repeatedly  produced,  was 
of  many  kinds;  some  in  broad  shining  flakes,  and  others 
of  the  steely  texture.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk 
to  a  considerable  depth;  one  of  which  was  in  the  hill, 
upon  which  the  fort  was  erected,  and  from  which  many 
large  masses  of  ore  were  procured;  but  because  it  did  not 
form  a  regular  vein,  this  was  discontinued,  and  another 
opened,  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  nearer  to  Franks- 
town.  Here  the  miners  continued,  until  they  finally 
relinquished  the  business.  When  they  first  began,  they 
found  in  the  upper  surface,  or  vegetable  earth,  several 
hundred  weight  of  cubic  I«ad  ore,  clean  and  unmixed 
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without  any  substance  whatever,  which  continued  as  a 
clue,  leading  them  down  through  the  differentestratum 
of  earth,  marl,  &.c.  until  they  came  to  the  rock,  which 
is  here  in  general  of  limestone.  The  shaft  first  opened, 
was  carried  down  about  twenty  feet;  from  which,  a  level 
was  driven  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length,  to 
wards  the  ISald  Eagle  mountains;  but  as  strong  signs  of 
ore  were  observed  behind  the  fir st  shaft,  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  sink  another,  which  fully  answered  every  ex- 
pectation; and  when  they  had  arrived  to  the  depth  of 
the  first  level,  they  began  to  drive  it  into  the  first  shaft, 
intending  as  soon  as  they  had  formed  that  opening,  and 
cleared  it  of  ore,  to  begin  a  shaft  lower  down;  the  vein 
of  ore  showing  itself  strongly  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
old  level.  This  intention,  however,  was  likewise  de- 
serted. Another  place  was  begun  on  the  road  towards 
Huntingdon,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fort, 
upon  the  top  of  a  small  hill.  The  people  of  the  valley 
had  made  the  first  attempt,  but  the  excessive  hardness 
of  the  stone  obliged  them  to  give  over  theirundertaking. 
Upon  clearing  away  the  first  rubbish,  the  vein  was  dis- 
covered overlaid  with  mundic  of  the  greyish  steel  grain- 
ed kind:  and  this  work  was  continued,  with  much  suc- 
cess, to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  until  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  rain  filled  the  springs  so  as  to  prevent  all  further 
discovery.  A  level  was  intended  to  be  driven  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  hill  (having  signs  of  ore)  up  to  the 
shaft ;  but  was,  as  the  rest,  given  over  for  want  of  as- 
sistance. 

A  third  place,  on  account  of  its  most  extraordinary 
and  singular  appearance,  was  also  opened;  but  was  soon 
quilted,  as  being  too  wet  and  swampy.  This  place, 
although  all  the  valley  (excepting  a  few  of  the  like 
kind)  is  well  timbered,  is  without  a  tree,  or  the  signs  of 
any  ever  being  there.  It  produces  a  long  grass,  which 
soon  turns  yellow  and  perishes,  exhibiting  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  other  parts  surrounding  it.  The  upper 
earth  is  composed  of  a  fine  mould,  and  so  excessive 
black,  as  to  create  strong  suspicion  of  ore  being  under 
it.  It  was  attempted  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet, 
when  they  came  into  a  soft  spungy  wet  earth,  with  loose 
masses  of  limestone;  some  nearly  destroyed,  and  hardly 
bearing  to  be  lifted  out;  others  only  a  surrounding  coat, 
as  it  were,  which  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  fell  ofT,  and 
the  stone  remained  clear  and  firm.  The  whole  were 
more  or  less  affected,  and  the  moisture  evidently  in- 
creasing with  the  depth,  induced  those  concerned  in 
this  assay  to  leave  it.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  many 
places,  is  covered  with  what  in  England  is  called  cawk, 
a  white  substance,  heavy  and  something  resembling  the 
texture  of  china. 

Copper  ore  has  never  made  its  appearance,  or  at  least 
has  not  as  yet  been  found.  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  oc- 
cupies whole  tracts,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  fort,  nearer  the  town  above- 
mentioned.  Here  the  vegetative  power  of  the  soil 
seems  to  be  overcome  ;  for  upon  many  of  the  surround- 
ing hills,  which  evidently  abound  in  iron  ore,  nothing 
is  to  be  met  vvi:h,  except  the  same  species  of  long  grass 
already  taken  notice  of.  Upon  this  spot  may  be  found 
every  kind  of  iron  ore  yet  produced;  from  a  kind  of  an 
absolute  iron  texture  and  polished  colour,  to  the  bog 
kind.  The  surrounding  hills  abound  with  white  flint, 
and  from  their  abrupt  forms,  and  thick  covering  of 
pinecf  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance. 

Among  other  curiosities  of  this  place,  the  swallows 
(which  absorb  several  of  the  largest  streams  of  the  val- 
ley, and,  after  conveying  them  for  several  miles  under 
ground,  in  a  subterraneous  course,  then  return  them 
upon  the  surface)  are  not  the  most  inconsiderable. 
These,  and  the  number  this  place  contains,  have  given 
rise  to  its  general  name.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  them,  that  called  the  Arch  Spring  may  be  particu- 
larized, as  it  runs  close  upon  the  road  from  the  town  to 
the  fort.  It  is  a  deep  hollow,  formed  in  the  limestone 
rock;  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  with  a  rude  arch  of 
•tone  hanging  over  it,  forming  a  passage  for  the  water. 


which  it  throws  out  with  some  degree  of  violence,  and 
in  such  plenty  as  to  form  a  fine  stream,  which  at  length 
buries  itself  again  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Some  of 
these  pits  are  near  three  hundred  feet  d<ep;  the  water 
at  the  bottom  seems  in  rapid  motion,  and  is  apparently 
of  a  colour  as  deep  as  ink,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  as  pure 
as  the  finest  springs  can  produce.  Many  of  these  pits  are 
placed  along  the  course  of  this  subterraneous  river, 
which  soon  after  takes  an  opportunity  of  an  opening  to 
a  descent,  and  keeps  along  the  surface  among  rocky- 
hills  for  a  few  rods,  then  enters  the  mouth  of  a  large 
cave,  whose  exterior  aperture  was  sufficient  to  admit  a 
shallop  with  her  sails  full  spread.  In  the  inside,  it  keeps 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  The  roof  declines 
as  you  advance,  and  a  ledge  of  loose  rugged  rocks  keeps 
in  tolerable  order  upon  one  side,  affording  means  to 
scramble  along.  In  the  midst  of  this  cave  is  much  tim- 
ber, bodies  of  trees,  branches,  &c.  and  are  to  be  seen 
lodged  quite  up  to  the  roof  of  this  passage,  which  af- 
fods  a  proof  of  the  water  being  swelled  up  to  the  very 
top,  during  the  time  of  freshets,  &.c. :  its  mode  of  es- 
caping being,  perhaps,  inadequate  to  the  prodigious 
quantities  which  must  sometimes  fall  from  the  mountains 
into  this  channel,  swelling  it  up  to  the  very  surface,  as 
several  places  over  the  side  seemed  to  evince  the  escape 
of  water  at  times,  into  the  lower  country.  This  open- 
ing in  the  hill  continues  about  four  hundred  yards,  when 
the  cave  widens,  after  you  have  got  round  a  sudden  turn, 
which  prevents  its  being  discovered  till  you  are  within 
it,  to  a  spacious  room,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  vor- 
tex, the  water  that  falls  into  it  whirling  round  with 
amazing  force;  sticks,  or  even  pieces  of  timber,  are  im- 
mediately absorbed,  and  carried  out  of  sight,  the  water 
boiling  up  with  excessive  violence,  which  soon  subsides 
until  the  experiment  is  renewed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  mountain,  is  a  remarkable  bog,  composed  of  a 
black  rooty  mud,  without  any  intermixture  of  stone 
whatever,  although  surrounded  by  amazing  quantities. 
This  place  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  over,  and 
below  its  margin  are  large  beds  of  iron  ore, of  a  honeycomb 
texture;  the  solid  parts  of  it,  where  fresh  broken,  are  of 
a  fine  glossy  brown,  and  contain  much  iron,  as  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  lead  furnace,  where  they  used  the  ore 
by  way  of  an  addition  or  flux,  when  it  produced  so  much 
as  to  oblige  them  to  pull  down  the  front  wall  of  the 
furnace  to  remove  the  iron  out  of  the  earth.  It  was  so 
maleable  as  to  bear  the  hammer.  Early  in  spring,  the 
spot  upon  which  the  bog  stands  is  readily  found;  for,  it 
produces  a  most  luxurious  plentv  of  a  long  sedge  grass 
of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  a  considerable  time  before  the 
effects  of  spring  are  visible  in  any  other  part  of  the  val- 
ley: this  seldom  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  poor 
cattle,  which  are  sure,  however,  to  pay  dear  for  their 
attempts  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  its  produce,  as  in  less 
than  an  hour  it  totally  swallows  and  covers  them.  Five 
cows  were,  at  one  time,  nearly  conveyed  out  of  sight;  of 
which,  three  were  totally  dead — the  other  two  hardly 
recoverable. 

From  the  top  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  stretching  along  until  they 
seem  to  dissolve  into  the  clouds.  Much  slate  is  found 
here,  with  strong  signs  of  pit-coal.  Of  animals,  deer, 
foxes,  bears,  wolves,  raccoons  and  squirrels,  are  in  abun- 
dance; and  were  it  not  for  the  danger  from  an  Indian 
enemy,  many  other  articles  might  undoubtedly  be  found, 
of  service  to  mankind;  but  while  they  continue  such 
near  neighbours,  it  is  not  probable  (particularly  on  a  re- 
membrance of  the  failure  of  the  lead  company)  that  any 
thing  further  will  be  attempted  till  peace  and  property 
are  perfectly  secured  from  depredations. 

Upon  the  road  towards  the  town,  and  nine  miles  from 
the  fort,  there  is  a  narrow  pass,  through  another  chain 
Tusseyjs  mountains,  which  for  about  a  mile  in  length  is 
so  confined,  that  it  does  not  admit  any  carriage  what- 
ever, and  even  a  horseman  finds   it  adriseabls  to  dis- 
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mount,  rather  than  to  trust  his  safety  entirely  upon  the 
dexterity  of  his  horse,  in  conveying  him  over  these  rude 
masses  of  rocks  and  stones.  This  pa*s,  on  account  of  a 
stream  running  through  it,  is  called  Water  Street.  The 
break  in  the  mountain,  on  each  side,  is  almost  per- 
pendicular,andseems  loosely  piled  up  with  huge  pieces, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  passenger  below.  A  few 
miles  from  the  town  there  is  a  set  of  sandy  hills,  high 
masses  of  which  are  in  places  left  bare,  and  from  the 
lowness  of  their  nature,  and  the  washing  of  the  storms, 
have  assumed  different  forms,  some  of  which  the  coun- 
try people  have  likened  to  pulpits,  bowls,  teapots,  &c. 
In  general,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pulpit  Uocks. 
A  person  visiting  these  parts,  must  cross  the  Juniata 
three  or  four  times  from  Standing  Stone,  or  Hunting- 
don, to  the  fort ;  from  which  it  is  computed  to  be  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles  distance.  B. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  JUNIATA  RIVER, 

In  the  State  vf  Pennsylvania. 
Juniata  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna, 
into  which  it  empties  its  waters,  about  twenty  miles 
above  Middletown  on  the  opposite  side.  It  flows  through 
an  extensive  and  variegated  country,  abounding  with 
wood,  mountain,  fine  vales,  chiefly  of  slate  and  lime- 
stone, and  some  remarkable  precipices.  In  its  course, 
it  likewise  receives  a  considerable  number  of  creeks,  to 
augment  its  waters,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  great 
improvement  in  regard  to  their  navigation,  having  few 
rifts  to  impede  the  attempt.  Of  these,  Raystown  branch 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  note,  as  for  size  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  Juniata  much  lower  down;  however,  in  fact 
it  is  a  continuation  of  that  river,  while  that  which  is  still 
continued  by  the  name,  insensibly  loses  its  size  a  small 
way  beyond  Standing-stone, or  Huntingdon  town, branch- 
ing out  into  small  creeks  and  becoming  quite  inconsider- 
able. Raystown  branch  is  remarkable  for  its  crooked 
course,  bending  and  turning  among  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  a  sudden  and  uncommon  manner;  especially  at 
that  part  called  the  horseshoe,  at  which  place,  to  cross 
by  land,  it  is  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  while 
to  keep  the  course  of  the  stream,  round  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  turn,  will  consume  near  a  day's  laborious 
march.  Upon  this  stream  there  are  many  signs  of  cop- 
per and  coal,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  the  mossy 
surrounding  mountains,  \aluable  discoveries  might  be 
made.  Upon  the  head  water  of  Juniata,  plenty  of  lead 
ore  has  been  found,  and  abundance  of  iron;  but  this, 
owing  to  its  remote  situation,  has  been  neglected.  After 
crossing  at  Miller's  ferry,  which  lies  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  keeping  up  at  midway  to 
Standing-stone,  a  threefold  junction  of  the  mountain  is 
plainly  to  be  perceived,  being  the  Tuscarora,  Shade, 
and  Narrow  mountains.  Through  them,  at  this  place, 
commences  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Narrows,  formed  by  one  continued  break  through  the 
above  mentioned  hills,  and  continues  surrounded  by 
astonishing  crags,  for  upwards  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
during  which  space  the  traveller  has  nothing  to  walk  on 
for  either  himself  or  horse,  (which  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
mount for  better  security,)  than  the  piled  rocks  and 
stones,  that  have,  trom  time  to  time,  accumulated  by 
their  fall  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Bounded  by  these 
mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liver  upon  the  other, 
no  choice  can  remain,  but  absolute  necessity  forces  such 
as  have  business  into  these  remote  districts  to  proceed, 
making  a  virtue  of  performing  what  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  avoid. 

After  passing  through  this  miserable  place,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  other  side  stands  the  town  or  settlement 
called  Old  Town,  consisting  only  of  a  tavern  and  a  few 
scattered  hovels,  and  containing  nothing  worth  notice. 
Another  similar  pass  is  through  Jack's  mountains,  still 
higher  up  the  river,  which  is  rather  worse  than  the  other, 
but  »f  shorter  extent;  being  formed  of  larger  and  ruder 
masses  of  rock  than  at  the  other  pass,  and  the  road 


oftentimes  running  under  the  water,  which,  added  to 
the  difficulties  in  common  here  met  with,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  From  a  part  of  the  Narrows  the 
view  was  taken.  At  tins  place  there  are  evident  signs 
of  a  valuable  mine  of  copper,  and  on  the  other  side, 
before  you  reach  the  Narrows  from  below,  at  Drake's 
ferry,  is  an  extensive  mine  of  allum  and  copperas. 

B. 


WiLKKSHAiinK,  June  29. 

After  having  completed  the  lettings,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  making  contracts  for  work  on  the  canal,  the 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Mitcheel,  on 
Thursday  last,  left  this  place  for  the  West  Branch. 

We  learn  that  the  uff'ers  for  doing  work  were  numer- 
ous;andthe  effect  ot'eompetition  has  been,that  contracts 
are  made  at  one  half  the  estimates  of  the  Engineer,  and 
by  very  responsible  companies  or  individuals.  We  are 
glad  the  cost  will  be  more  moderate  than  was  expected; 
and  we  hope  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  all  pos- 
sible energy  to  completion.  The  sooner  the  better  for 
public  and  contractor.  If  all  can  be  done  in  a  year, 
why  should  contractors  while  away  two  years?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  push  on  and  finish;  and  then  have  a 
good  name  for  enterprise  and  get  another  job.  One 
point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of— the  canal  ought  to  be 
pushed  on  to  the  state  line.  All  must  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  that  is  indispensible  to  our  coal  trade; 
and  the  bringing  the  rich  trade  of  the  Genessee  country 
to  Philadelphia,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. — Herald. 

Lord  Butler  has  been  apppointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Wyoming  line,  North  Branch  Canal,  in  the  place  of 
James  P.  Bull,  resigned. — lb. 

Warren,  June  21. 
Our  village  for  the  last  ten  days  or  more,  has  exhibit- 
ed a  scene  never  before  witnessed  by  myself,  nor  in- 
deed by  any  one  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  Nor 
could  I  have  been  made  to  believe  it  possible,  to  arouse 
the  feelings  of  our  citizens  to  that  state  of  constant  in- 
quiry and  apparent  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  was  manifested  during  those  days.  In  every  part  of 
the  village  business  was  either  partially  suspended,  or 
wholly  at  a  stand — stores  were  frequently  all  closed — 
public  houses,  shops,  he.  were  either  closed  or  passed 
unobserved — people  were  seen  in  groups  in  every  di- 
rection, all  absorbed  in  the  general  inquiry.  In  short 
it  appeared  like  a  week  of  Sabbaths,  or  the  day  of  an 
eclipse.  To  the  writer  of  this  it  was  like  a  mighty  tor- 
rent sweeping  all  before  it.  Meetings,  still  continue 
Let  it  result  as  it  may,  the  appearance  of  our  village  is 
changed,  for  the  better  so  far,  no  one  denies,  between 
neighbors — joined  in  mildness  the  hands  of  enemies, 
and  given  an  example  of  charity,  and  kind  feeling  be- 
tween families  who  for  the  first  time  learnt  they  were 
neighbors.  —  Union. 

Death  from  the  bite  of  a  snake. — I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
notice  the  case  of  Adam  Lake,  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits,  who  was  bold  enough  to  examine  some  snakes 
which  had  been  and  I  presume  are  still  carried  about 
the  city  as  objects  of  curiosity.  This  man  seeing  the 
owner  of  the  snakes  handle  them  familiarly,  wished  to 
show  to  those  around  that  he  could  handle  them  also, — 
he  was  permitted  according  to  his  account,  to  take  from 
the  cage  a  rattle  snake,  which  he  placed  on  his  left  arm 
and  received  a  bite,  merely  fracturing  the  skin, — next 
day  he  was  brought  to  the  Almshouse,  and  died  in  two 
hours  after.  Thus  in  forty  hours  after  he  was  bitten, 
he  was  a  corpse.  Will  not  this  fact  be  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  those  who  feel  disposed  to  see  those  animals,  to 
keep  at  a  proper  distance,  and  to  the  owner  not  to  suffer 
any  person  to  come  near  or  trouble  the  snakes? 

RICHARB  D,  MOORE,  M.  D, 

Almshouse,  July  2,  1831. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of 

ardent  spirits." 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  cotinty  of  Philadelphia: 

Fellow  Citizens, — The  success  which  has  already  at- 
tended the  comparatively  circumscribed  labours  of  the 
society,  in  awakening  public  attention  lo  the  objects 
which  it  seeks  to  accomplish,  is  highly  gratifying. 

These  results  proclaim  with  an  emphasis  which  can- 
not be  resisted,  the  duty  of  employing  all  the  means  that 
can  be  commanded,  for  an  enlarged  and  energetic  ef- 
fort in  this  great  work. 

Anxious  inquiries  are  made  from  various  quarters,  for 
information  calculated  to  promote  the  reform  which  has 
so  happily  begun,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
this  respect,  must  yield  the  most  distinguished  benefits. 

The  parent  suciety  here,  is  naturally  invoked  as  the 
source  most  competent  to  impart  encouragement,  and 
to  give  fall  effect  to'the  dispositions  which  are  manifest- 
ed to  co-operate  with  it,  by  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  advocates  of  temperance  throughout  the 
commonwealth;  but  its  funds  are  not  such  as  to  author- 
ize the  adoption  of  an  efficient  system  of  measures, 
which  the  actual  state  ofthe  concern  requires. 

The  field  of  operation  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily 
contracted,  until  ability  be  furnished  fur  the  expansion 
of  its  boundaries;  and  the  chief  purpose  of  this  address 
is  to  solicit,  with  ail  earnestness  which  the  magnitude  of 
the  design  emboldens  the  society  to  adopt,  an  increase 
of  pecuniary  aid. 

The  treasury  may  be  easily  replenished,  and  not  only 
the  numerical  strength,  but  the  moral  power  ofthe  so- 
ciety increased,  if  \ou,  fellow  citizens,  who  are  so  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  success  of  its  doings,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  aims,  were  to  enroll  your  names 
amongst  its  members  and  patrons. 

The  small  annual  contribution  of  even  one  dollar,  the 
payment  of  which  constitutes  membership,  if  derived 
from  only  one  thousand  individuals,  would  produce  an 
amount  of  good,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
press,  and  oral  illustration  and  admonition,  which  it 
were  impossible  to  calculate;  and  the  expenditure 
would  not  be  missed  by  those  who  made  it. 

The  melancholy  fact  cannot  be  too  often,  nor  too  loud- 
ly repeated,  that  nearly  all  the  crime  and  pauperism 
which  disfigure  and  annoy  society,  and  muchjof  the 
mental  and  bodily  disease  which  afflicts  mankind,  owe 
their  origin  to  intemperance.  In  a  strictly  economical 
point  of  view,  therefore,  if  no  higher  motive  could  in- 
fluence your  minds,  which  is  far  from  being  alleged,  the 
judicious  application  of  an  inconsiderable  sum  ot  money, 
for  the  prevention  ofthe  degrading  habit  of  intoxication, 
in  this  populous  district,  would  speedily  diminish  the 
enormous  taxes  now  paid  without  much  reflection  or 
complaint,forthe  support  of  alms-houses, and  infirmaries, 
of  criminal  courts,  and  prisons. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  its  opinions,  and  its 
wants,  the  society  submits  its  case,  and  the  noble  cause 
which  it  has  espoused  to  your  generous  support  which 
heretofore,  from  the  earliest  period  of  your  history  as  a 
people  has  been  uniformly  prompt  and  energetic  in  sus- 
taining every  work  of  kindness,  and  public  utility.  On 
behalf  of  the  Society. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

Philadelphia,  June  21,  1831. 

CC/Those  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  become 
members  ofthe  6ociety,or  otherwise  promote  its  objects 
by  donations,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  their  names,  or 
send  their  communications,  to  either  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen: 

President — Roberts  Vaux; 
Vice  Presidents. 
Alexander  Henry,  j  Dr.  Elijah  Griffiths, 

Jacob  Holgate,  |  John  Goodman. 

Corresponding  Setrttary — Isaac  S .  Lloyd 


Recording  Secretary — David  M'Clure. 

Treasurer — J.  C.  Pechin,  pro.  tern. 

Managers. 

Or.  John  Bell, 


Mathew  Carey, 
Uev.  M.  M.  Carll, 
James  Gray, 
Dr.  L.  P.  Gebhard, 
Kev.  Wm.  Brantly, 
Dr.  John  D.  Thomas, 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Burgin, 
Matthew  Newkirk, 
Uev.  N.  Dodge, 
Rev.  John  Chambers, 
John  Clarke, 
Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs, 
Thomas  Watson, 
Samuel  Hazard, 
Dr.  M.  Anderson, 
Wm.  Janvier, 
Dr.  George  Clingle, 
J.  C.  Pechin, 


Dr.  D.  F.  Condie, 
Joseph  S.  Kiley, 
Kev.  George  Boyd, 
John  Weigand, 
Wm.  Stavely, 
Joseph  Montgomery, 
Thomas  Elmes, 
Abraham  Ililyard, 
Kev.  Wm.  Ashton, 
Dr.  Casper  Shaeffer, 
Dr.  Jos.  Warrington, 
I'hos.  Vinton, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Matlack, 
John   Rorer, 
Charles  Bird, 
John  R.  Dodge, 
Job  R.  Tyson. 


The  fullowing  deeply  affecting  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  "the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of 
Ardent  Spirits,"  made  by  the  venerable  Coroner  ofthe 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  so  long  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  important  office,  with  ability 
and  universel  satisfaction,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Philadelphia,  July  3d,  3831. 
To  RonF.tiTS  V.irx,  Esquire. 
President  ofthe  Pennsylvania  Soeieiy  for  Discouraging' 
the  use  of  Ardent   Spirits. 

Respected  Friend: — It  is  true,  as  you  suggest,  "that 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  much  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  observation  and  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  produce  the  premature  termination  of  human 
life,"  and  the  experience  of  years  long  ago  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  "intemperance  from  tiie  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  most  ofthe  evils  thus  produced." 

In  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  cases  which  have 
officially  come  under  my  notice,  and  in  «  hicli  1  have 
had  sufficient,  evidence  to  trace  a  cause,  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  mediately  or  more  remotely  led  to  the 
termination  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  ell  for  my  inves- 
tigation; and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  many,  of  whose 
habits  1  have  had  no  means  of  information,  were  hastea- 
ed  to  their  end  by  this  scourge  of  our  country. 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  avowing  it  as  my  firm 
belief,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  prolific 
cause  of  a  great  proportion  ofthe  deaths  which  come 
under  my  view  as  Coroner,  and  now  while  writing  these 
few  lines,  I  am  awaiting  the  examination  by  physicians 
ofthe  body  of  a  citizen  who  has  been  killed  by  a  man 
who  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

With  desires  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  DENNIS, 

Coroner  ofthe  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 


Eastow,  June  9,  1831. 
Great  Sport— On  Saturday  last,  a  company  of  our 
Easton  epicures  returned  from  their  fishing  excursion  to 
the  mountain  streams,  and  brought  back  with  them  up- 
wards of  2000  fine  trout,  salted  down  to  keep.  Some 
of  them  were  upwards  of  13  inches  in  length.  They  re- 
present the  sport  as  haying  been  remarkably  fine— and 
to  taste  in  reality  the  hunter's  life,  they  slept  out  in  the 
woods  one  night.  Those  of  the  party  who  were  blest 
with  thin  skins  were  very  much  annoved  by  the  musqui- 
toes,  and  brought  home  sensible  marks  of  their  kind- 
ness, 
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From  the  "Pennsylvania  Chronicle"  for  1768. 
LETTERS  FROM  JAMES  LOGAN. 

Solution  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon,  and 

of  the  crooked  appearance  of  lightning. 
Part  of  a  letter  from  the  late  James  Logan,  of  Philadel- 
phia to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane.     From  an  original 
MS.  communicated  by  Peter  Collinson,  Esq. 
"I!  may  perhaps  be  needless  to  add  any  thing1  in  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Wallis'  solution   of  the  sun  and   moon 
appearing  so  much  larger  at  rising  and  setting,  than  in 
a   greater  altitude;  though   some   have  gone  on  very 
absurdly,  and  still  go  on  to  account  for  it  from  vapours; 
which  1   remember  was  given  me  in  my  youth  for  the 
true  cause  of  it. 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  these  vapours  in  the 
atmosphere  alone,  that  makes  these  bodies,  when  very 
near  to  the  horizon, appear  in  a  spheriodical  form,  by  re- 
fracting, and  thereby  raising  (to  sight)  the  lower  limb 
more  than  the  upper,  yet  these  can  be  no  cause  of  the 
other.  Sun  or  moon,  each  subtending  about  half  a  de- 
gree, appear  in  the  meridian  of  the  breadth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches,  to  some  eyes  more  and  to  others  less,  and 
in  the  horizon  to  be  two  or  three  feet,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  are  seen  over. 
"But  if  one  has  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  here  frequent- 
ly had,  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  a  small  emi- 
nence at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  with  tall  trees 
standing  on  it  pretty  close,  as  is  usual  in  woods  without 
underwood,  his  body  will  then  appear  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  breadth,  according  to  the  distance  and 
circumstances  of  the  trees  he  is  seen  through;  and 
where  there  has  been  some  thin  underwood,  or  a  few 
sapplings,  I  have  observed  that  the  sun  setting  red  has 
appeared  through  them  like  a  large  extensive  flame,  as 
if  some  house  was  on  fire  beyond  them. 

"Now  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.  that  being 
well  acquainted  with  trees,  the  ideas  of  the  space  they 
take  up  are,  in  a  manner,  fixed,  and  as  one  of  those 
trees  subtends  an  angle  at  the  eye  perhaps  not  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  seconds,  and  would  scarce  be  distin- 
guisliable  were  it  not  for  the  strong  light  behind  them, 
the  sun's  diameter  of  about  thirty  inches  takes  in  several 
of  them,  and  therefore  will  naturally  be  judged  vastly 
larger.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  bodies  appear 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  objects  interposed,  or 
taken  in  by  the  eye  on  viewing  them,  and  to  this  only 
is  the  phenomenon  to  be  imputed. 

J.  LOGAN." 

Part  of  a  second  letter  from  James  Logan,  io  Sir  Hans 
Sloan. 

"  I  observed  the  ingenious  gentleman  Stephen  Hales, 
in  his  Vegetable  Staticks,  to  mention  that  phoinomenon 
of  the  streaks  or  dans  in  lightning,  in  thunder-storms 
appearing  crooked  and  angular,  (I  do  not  remember 
his  words)  as  a  thing  unaccounted  for,  and  therefore 
guessed  at  a  solution  of  it;  but,  if  1  mistake  not,  I  some 
time  since  discovered  the  true  one,  which  was  thus — 
having  a  sash  window  glazed  with  bad,  or  waved  glass, 
and  sitting  about  twelve  feet  distance  from  it,  one  of  my 
people  was  carrying  by  that  window,  at  some  distance 
from  it,  a  long  lath  on  his  shoulder, which,  through  that 
glass,  appeared  to  my  view  exactly  in  the  form  that 
those  streaks  of  lightening  are  seen,  and  as  thunder  is 
generally  pictured  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  And  any- 
one with  such  wavy  glass  may  very  easily  make  the  like 
experiment. 

"Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  clouds  are  generally 
distinct  collections  of  vapours  like  fleeces,  and  therefore, 
that  the  rays  ot  light  through  them  must  pass  through 
very  different  densities,  and  accordingly  suffer  very- 
great  refractions,  as  great  at  least  as  could  be  caused 
by  one  thin  plate  of  glass,  which,  notwithstanding,  will 
very  fully  produce  the  same  phoenomenon.  From 
thence,  therefore,  undoubtedly  that  appearance  must 
arise;  for  it  is  most  highly  absurd  to  imagine,  that  fire, 


darted  with  such  a  rapidity,  can  from  any  assignable 
cause,  deviate  in  fact  from  a  right  line  in  the  manner  it 
appears  tn  us;  and  this,  if  duly  considered,  may  proba- 
bly be  found  a  plenary  solution. 

J.   LOGAN." 


PENNSYLVANIA  SILK  WORMS. 

Observations  on  the  native  silk  worm  of  North  America,  by 
Moses  Bartram,  member  of  the  American  Society,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

BEAD    BEFORE    THE    S0C1ETT,  WAltCH    11,     1768. 

I  had  for  a  long  time,  a  desire  to  know,  if  some  of 
the  wild  silk  worms  of  North  America  could, with  proper 
care,  be  propagated  to  advantage;  accordingly,  in 
March  1766,  I  made  an  excursion  along  the  banks  of 
Schuylkill,  in  search  of  some  pods  or  cocoons,  in  which 
the  worms  spin  themselves  up  and  lie  concealed  all  the 
winter,  in  the  nymph  state,  preparing  for  a  change  in 
the  spring,  namely,  from  an  aurelia  to  a  fly. 

I  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  five  cocoons  that  had  live 
sound  nympha;  in  them.  These  five  I  placed  in  my 
garret  opposite  to  a  window,  that  fronted  the  sun  rising. 
I  did  this  that  the  warmth  of  the  sun  might  forward  their 
coming  out. 

May  10.  One  of  the  flies  came  out;  but  the  window- 
happening  to  be  left  open  it  made  its  escape. 

May  13.  One  of  my  pods  produced  a  large  brown  fly, 
beautifully  spotted,  next  day  two  more  of  them  pro- 
duced, each  a  fly. 

May  18.  One  of  the  flies,  which  came  out  of  a  large 
loose  pod,  began  to  lay  eggs.  On  the  22d,  the  other 
two,  which  were  males,  grew  ver\  weak  and  feeble  and 
unable  to  fly.  Next  day  one  of  them  died,  and  the  day 
following  the  other  died;  the  female  fly  all  this  time 
continuing  to  lay  eggs;  on  the  24lh  at  night  she  also 
died,  having  laid  near  three  hundred  eggs.  May  31, 
My  last  pod  produced  a  large  female  fly,  of  the  brown 
kind  like  the  rest.  But  there  being  no  male  I  could 
expect  no  increase  from  it.  June  3d,  She  began  to  lay 
eggs  and  continued  some  days.  On  the  8th  she  died, 
having  laid  upwards  of  two  hundred  eggs.  These 
which  my  last  fly  laid  looked  at  first  large  and  full,  but 
in  a  few  days  they  began  to  shrivel  and  be  indented  in 
the  middle,  as  did  all  the  rest,  however,  I  folded  them 
all  up  in  separate  papers  and  laid  them  by,  to  see  if  any 
would  hatch  the  spring  following. 

The  male  fly  is  less  than  the  female,  but  his  colours 
are  brighter  and  more  beautiful. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1767,  I  examined  the  eggs, 
and  found  them  all  dry,  and  not  like  to  produce  worms; 
from  whence  I  concluded  they  had  not  been  impregnat- 
ed by  the  males.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  me. — 
But  being  still  of  opinion,  that  they  might  be  propagat- 
ed, I  determined  to  make  another  trial  with  more  caution 
and  circumspection.  Accordingly  I  set  out  in  search 
of  cocoons,  and  gathered  several  of  them  both  from  the 
swamps  and  upland.  Those  from  the  swamps  I  got 
chiefly  off  the  alder;  those  from  the  upland,  off  the 
'wild  crab-tree;  and  the  viburnum  or  black  haw  bushes. 

These  pods  I  placed  as  I  had  the  others,  before  my 
garret  window,  where  the  sun  might  shine  on  them,  as 
soon  as  it  arose,  and  a  great  part  of  the  forenoon. — 
When  I  expected  the  flies  were  near  coming  out,  I  tack- 
ed coarse  cloths  up  against  the  windows  on  the  inside, 
not  only  to  darken  the  room,  but  also  for  the  flies  to 
settle  on,  and  to  prevent  them,  in  attempting  to  make 
their  escape,  from  beating  their  legs  and  wings  to  piec- 
es against  the  glass,  which  I  found  to  be  the  case  last 
year,  and  which  it  is  probable,  prevented  their  copulat- 
ing. 

May  16.  Three  of  my  cocoons  produced  each  a  fine 
large  fly  of  the  brown  kind,  the  same  as  those  of  last 
year.  The  two  following  days  two  more  flies  made 
their  appearance,  and  one  of  the  eldest  began  to  lay 
e£%s,  which  not  being  impregnated,  dried  up  and  yield- 
ed no  increase. 
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May  19.  One  of  the  males  lliat  came  out  on  the  16th 
copulated  with  the  female  that  was  produced  on  the 
1 S i h .  They  continued  together  about  twenty-four 
hours;  a  common  case  with  moat  of  the  insect  tribe, 
which  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  at  once.  And  some- 
thing similar  may  be  observed  in  some  other  animals. 

May  22d.  This  female  began  to  lay  eggs  which  look- 
ed plump  and  fine.  Though  I  had  now  several  Hies, 
vet  this  was  the  only  one  from  which  I  had  any  in- 
crease. 

June  2.  The  last  of  my  flics  died,  all  expiring  regu- 
larly as  they  came  out.  The  period  of  their  existence 
is  short,  sejdom  exceeding  nine  or  ten  days,  though 
some  of  the  females  lived  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, as  I  found  by  one  I  had  last  year. 

June  3.  The  eggs  that  were  impregnated  begin  to 
hatch  and  produce  worms,  to  which  I  presented  for 
food  the  leaves  of  our  co.mmon  mulberry;  but  they  did 
not  seem  fond  of  them-  I  laid  before  them  several  oth- 
er kinds  of  vegetables,  and  observed  that  they  seemed 
best  pleased  with  the  alder. 

June  4th,  Sth  and  6th.  The  eggs  continued  hatching 
and  producing  young  worms. 

June  9.  Those  first  hatched  left  off  feeding,  shrunk 
up  short  and  seemed  motionless.  I  imagined  they  were 
sick  and  changed  their  tood,  trying  almost  everv  kind 
of  vegetable,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  that  would 
agree  with  them  better;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Having 
killed  several  in  shitting  them  from  one  kind  of  food  to 
another,  while  the  rest  continued  in  the  same  torpid 
state,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  do,  I  thought  all  mv 
hopes  of  raising  them  were  frustrated  and  concluded 
they  would  perish. 

June  9.  I  was  agreeably  surprized  to  see  the  little 
animals,  that  I  had  given  over  as  dead,  creeping  out  of 
their  old  skins,  and  appearing  much  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  before.  Finding  themselves  disengaged, 
in  a  little  time,  they  turned  about  and  fell  to  devour- 
ing their  old  coat,  which  seemed  a  delicious  repast  to 
them;  after  which  they  rested  about  twelve  hours,  and 
then  began  to  feed  on  leuvcs  as  formerly  with  great 
eagerness. 

June  15.  The  eldest  worms  again  left  off  feeding, 
shrunk  up  very  short,  and  appeared  fixed  on  the  leaves 
almost  motionless.  In  this  situation  they  continued  un- 
til the  17th,  on  which  day,  after  appearing  to  be  very 
violently  convulsed  for  near  half  an  hour,  they  threw 
off  another  skin,  which  they  eat  as  befoie,  and  then 
resting  about  twelve  hours,  fell  to  their  usual  food. 

June  20.  One  of  my  worms,  that  had  just  disengag- 
ed itself  from  its  old  covering,  whilst  it  yet  remained 
weak, was  destroyed  by  a  kind  of  bug  armed  with  a  long 
bill,  with  which  it  pierced  the  side  of  the  worm,  and 
sucked  out  its  vitals.  This  bug  which,  I  fancy,  I  must 
have  brought  in  with  the  leaves,  I  take  to  be  a  common 
enemy  to  the  silk  worm  in  its  tender  state.  Its  bill  is 
so  long,  that  it  can  stand  at  some  distance  from  the 
worm,  and  with  its  weapon  wound  it,  notwithstanding 
the  bunches  of  hair  or  bristles,  in  form  of  a  pencil,  with 
which  the  worm  is  covered,  and  which  are  its  principal 
defence. 

June  28.  My  oldest  worms  left  off  feeding-,  shrunk 
up,  and  on  the  25th,  threw  off  their  third  covering, 
which  they  devoured,  and,  after  resting  the  usual  time, 
returned  to  feed  as  before. 

July  2.  They  left  off  feeding  the  fourth  time,  and  on 
the  5th  parted  with  their  fourth  covering,  after  eating 
which,  and  resting  as  usual,  they  continued  to  feed  on 
the  leaves. 

It  is  remarkable  every  change  they  undergo  adds 
fresh  beauty  to  the  worms,  and  in  every  new  dress,  they 
appear  with  more  gau  ly'colours  and  lively  streaks. 

July  22.  Two  of  my  oldest  worms  left  off  feeding 
and  began  to  wander  about  in  search  of  a  proper  place 
to  spin.  Thereupon  I  got  sticks,  in  which  I  fixed  a 
number  of  pegs  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the 
worms;  though  they  can  spin  in  any  place,  where  they 
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have  or  can  form  an  angle  for  their  webs.  After  wan- 
dering about  some  time,  they  fixed  at  last  and  began  to 
spin  in  a  curious  manner. 

July  23.  Two  worms  left  off  feeding;  thtse  I  placed 
on  the  racks  I  had  made,  which  I  fixed  in  glass  bottles 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  getting  off:  for  I  found  they 
were  apt  to  ramble  greatly  before  they  could  fix  on  a 
place  to  their  liking,  if  they  were  not  suffered  to  spin 
among  the  leaves  they  feed  on;  in  which  case  they  he- 
gin  to  spin  soon  after  they  leave  off  feeding.  But  I  did 
not  like  to  suffer  this,  as  'they  seemed  fond  of  drawing 
bits  of  twigs  and  leaves  into  their  nests,  which  must  ob- 
stiuct  the  unwinding  the  silk.  One  of  them  spun  on 
the  rack,  the  other  got  to  the  window  and  spun  in  the 
angle  of  that. 

July  24.  Five  left  off  feeding;  and  having  wandered 
about  all  night  began,  early  next  morning,  to  spin.  In 
like  manner,  the  rot  of  my  worms,  as  fast  as  they  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  maturity,  daily  applied  themselves  to 
spinning  or  wrapping  themselves  up  in  cocoons. 

August  10.  The  last  worm  left  off  feeding.and  like  the 
rest  wrapped  itself  up,  in  which  state  1  expect  they  will 
all  remain,  until  May  next,  when  each  of  them,  I  hope, 
will  produce  a  beautiful  fly. 

It  seems  strange  there  should  be  an  interval  of  no  less 
than  nineteen  days  between  the  time  the  first  and  last 
worm  began  to  spin,  though  they  were  all  hatched  with- 
in three  or  four  days  of  each  other,  which  was  nearly 
the  space  of  time  the  parent  fly  was  laying  the  egg. — 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  weakness  or  strength  of 
the  vital  principle  in  some,  more  than  in  others,  or 
whether  to  the  shifting  their  food,  or  to  their  being 
frightened,  and  thereby  prevented  from  feeding,  I  can- 
not tell.  Farther  experiments  may  possibly  explain 
the  matter. 

The  method  I  took  to  raise  these  worms,  with  the 
least  trouble  to  myself,  as  1  live  in  town,  and  conse- 
quently had  to  bring  food  out  of  the  country,  was  as 
tollows:  I  Idled  several  bottles  with  water;  in  these  bot- 
tles I  placed  branches  of  such  vegetables  as  the  worms 
fed  on.  I  placed  the  bottles  so  near  each  other,  that 
when  any  of  their  food  withered,  the  worms  might 
crawl  to  what  was  fresh.  By  this  means  I  kept  their 
food  fresh  for  near  a  week.  1  always  kept  the  bottles 
full  of  water,  whereby  the  worms  were  supplied  with 
drink,  which  seems  necessary  for  them.  Without  it 
they  will  not  feed  kindly.  They  commonly  crawled 
down  two  or  three  times  a  day,  drank  heartily,  and  then 
returned  to  feeding.  The  leaves  of  the  apple  tree 
seemed  as  agreeable  to  the  worms  as  any  I  tried;  and 
they  answered  best  as  they  kept  fresh  in  the  water 
longer  than  any  other. 

From  sundry  experiments,  I  found  the  worms  averse 
to  changing  their  food.  On  whatever  they  first  begin 
to  feed,  they  keep  to  it. 

If  any  should  incline  to  propagate  these  worms,  I 
would  propose  the  following  method.  Let  long  narrow- 
troughs  be  made,  with  a  number  of  notches  along  the 
edges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  on  the  inside,  let 
pieces  of  straight  wood  be  fixed,  so  that  the  branches, 
on  which  the  worms  are  to  feed,  may  lie  in  the  notches, 
and  their  ends  be  fixed  under  the  piece  of  wood  at  the 
i  bottom.  This  would  keep  them  steady,  and  lying 
thus  inclined,  they  would  more  freely  imbibe  the  water 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  leaves.  The  dung  of  the 
!  worms  would  fall  clear  of  the  troughs,  and  the  water 
thereby  be  clean  for  drink.  The  troughs  should  be 
always  kept  full  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  shade,  secure 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  might  shake  down 
the  worms;  but  not  too  much  confined,  because  a  little 
air  is  agreeable  to  them.  Through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  the  water  might  be  let  out  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  troughs  filled  again  with  fresh  wa 
ter,  which  by  this  means  would  continue  sweet  and 
clean. 

By  this  method,  I  am  persuaded,  they  might  be  raised 
to  advantage,    and  perh;ip9,  in  time  become  no  con- 
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ternptible  branch  of  commerce.  They  appear  tome 
much  easier  raised  than  the  Italian  or  foreign  silk 
worms.  I  did  not  lose  one  by  sickness.  They  hatch 
so  late  in  the  spring  that  they  are  not  subject  to  be  hurt 
by  the  frost.  Neither  lightnings  nor  thunder  disturb 
them,  as  they  are  said  to  do  foreign  worms.  And  as 
they  lie  so  long  in  their  elinsahs  state,  the  cocoons  may 
be  unwinded  at  leisure  hours  in  the  ensuing  winter. — 
One  thing  more  in  their  favour  is,  that  one  of  their  co- 
coons will  weigh  more  than  four  of  the  foreign  worms; 
and,  of  consequence,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  yield  a 
proportionable  greater  quantity  of  silk.  These  proper- 
ties, not  to  mention  their  being  natives,  and  therefore 
accustomed  to  eur  climate,  and  the  vegetables,  on  which 
they  feed,  must  render  them  much  more  promising 
than  the  eastern  or  foreign  worms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  induce  some  who  have  leisure  to  make  further  tri- 
als of  them.  Any  time  before  the  middle  of  May  will 
do  to  collect  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  collect  the  co- 
coons, and  with  a  little  pains  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  swamp  or  level  piece  of 
land,  to  make  a  begining. 

I  would  advise  them  to  prepare  boxes,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — They  may  be  of  any  convenient  length, 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  wide;  without 
a  bottom,  and  instead  of  a  close  cover  for  the  top,  let 
there  be  strips  of  wood  nailed  on,  so  close  to  each  other 
as  not  to  admit  the  worms  through — let  there  also,  be 
several  holes  in  one  or  both  sides,  big  enough  for  the 
worms  to  be  put  in  at,  as  they  want  to  spin,  and  then 
stopped  up — the  inside  should  be  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic,  or  cherry  tree  gum — the  box  may 
stand  on  any  flat  place  to  prevent  the  worms  getting 
out;  and  when  the  silk  is  to  be  unwound,  bv  immersing 
the  boxes  in  warm  water,  the  cocoons  may  be  taken 
out  without  breaking-  the  threads  of  silk. 

[Extracted  from  the  minuies,  and  published  by  order 
of  the  Society,  in  order  to  encourage  further  experi- 
ments, and  to  assist  any  who  shall  be  inclined  to  make 
them.] 

CHARLES    THOMSON,  Secretary. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Assessor's  returns  in  the  Commissioner's  office.  As 
many  of  them  may  be  defective,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
any  person  win.  may  supply  us  with  a  correct  list,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  lay  it  before  our  leaders. 

Lancaster  city  contains  seventeen  distilleries,  one 
snuff  mill,  four  lanyards,  five  breweries,  and  two  pot- 
teries. 

Lancaster  township,  four  distilleries,  one  fulling  mill, 
four  grist-mills,  and  one  factory. 

Conestoga,  one  forge,  nine  distilleries,  one  tanyard, 
eight  grist-mill*,  and  three  saw-mills. 

Lampeter,  eleven  distilleries,  three  tanyards,  and 
twelve  grist-mills. 

Sadsbury,  three  forges,  one  distillery,  three  tanyards, 
two  fulling-mills,  five  grist-mills,  and  two  saw-mills. 

Salisbury,  one  forge, thirteen  distilleries,  one  tanyard, 
one  fulling-mill,  nine  grist-mills,  and  ten  saw-mills. 

Columbia,  two  tanyards,  one  grist-mill,  and  one  brew- 
ery. 

Caernarvon,  three  forges,  four  distilleries,  three  tan- 
yards, three  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  and  two  hemp- 
mills. 

Leacock,  seven  distilleries,  one  fulling-mill,  and  five 
grist-mills. 

Sirasburg,  nine  distilleries,  one  tanyard,  one  fulling- 
mill,  twelve  grist-mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill, 
and  one  pottery. 

Little  Britain,  two  forges,  five  tanyards,  two  fulling- 
mills,  six  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  three  clover-mills, 
and  one  factory. 

East  Donegal,  thirteen  distilleries,  two  tanyards,  four 
grist-mills,  one  saw  mill,  and  two  breweries. 


West  Donegal,  eight  distilleries,  one  fulling-mill,  and 
four  grist-mills. 

Rapho,  four  furnaces,  nineteen  distilleries,  three  fan. 
yards,  three  fulling-mills, eleven  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills 
and  one  hemp-mill. 

Manheim,  nine  distilleries,  one  tanyard,  four  grist- 
mills, three  saw-mills,  one  hemp  mill,  and  one  oil-mill. 

Elizabeth,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  three  distilleries, 
one  tanyard,  two  fulling-mills,  ten  grist-mills,  seven 
saw-mills,  one  liem-pmill.and  one  oil-mill. 

Cocalico,  two  carding  machines. 

East  Hempfield,  fourteen  distilleries,  one  tanyard, 
three  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  one  hemp-mill,  and  one 
oil-mill. 

Coleraine,  two  forges,  two  grist-mills,  and  nine  saw- 
mills. 

Warwick,  fourteen  distilleries,  three  tanyards,  one 
fulling-mill,  thirteen  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  one 
brewery,  two  hemp-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  carding-ma- 
chine,  and  one  snuff-mill. 

Dromore,  one  furnace,  one  distillery,  one  tanyard, 
one  fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  two 
oil-mills,  one  carding  machine,  two  tilt  hammers,  and 
one  rolling  mill. 

Martick,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  two  distilleries,  four 
tanyards,  one  fulling-mill,  six  grist-mills,  and  six  saw- 
mills. 

Mountjoy,  seven  distilleries,  one  tan-yard,  six  grist- 
mills, and  one  saw-mill. 

Manor,  thirty  distilleries,  fifteen  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, and  one  factory. 

Earl,  eight  distilleries,  one  fulling-mill,  and  four  grist- 
mills. 

As  far  as  our  means  of  calculation  extend,  Lancaster 
county  contains  seven  furnaces,  fourteen  forges,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  distilleries,  forty-five  tanyards, 
twenty-two  fulling-mills,  one  hundred  and  sisty-four 
grist-mills,  eighty-seven  saw-mills,  nine  breweries,  eight 
hemp-mills,  five  oil-mills,  five  clover-mills,  three  facto- 
ries, three  potteries,  six  carding  machines,  three  paper- 
mills,  two  snuff-mills,seven  tilt-hammers,  and  six  rolling- 
mills. 

The  Assessor's  returns  from  Bart,  Brecknock,  Coca- 
lico, and  West  Hempfield  being  defective,  no  informa- 
tion could  be  derived  from  them — we  therefore  will  be 
obliged  to  any  person,  who  will  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
distilleries,  tanyards,  &c.  of  any  of  the  above  townships. 
— Lancaster  Miscellany. 


For  the  Register  of  Peniu>lvania. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XXI. 

'•These  degenerate  days"—  rope's  Homer. 

It  seems  to  be  a  generally  received  opinion  that  an- 
cient times  were  better  than  our  own.  A  reverence  for 
antiquity  is  taught  us  in  our  earliest  schools,  it  is 
strengthened  at  our  colleges,  and  confirmed  by  the  his- 
torian, the  moralist,  and  the  divine,  in  our  riper  years.  It 
is  not  left  to  our  own  judgments  or  feelings,  but  is  dic- 
tated so  early  and  so  constantly,  that  we  can  scarcely 
remember  a  time  when  it  was  not  spoken  of  as  a  point 
of  duty.  It  is  worked  into  our  very  constitutions,  and 
the  question  whether  has  mankind  degenerated,  is  at 
first,  almost  as  startling  to  settled  prejudices,  as  the 
question  whether  is  the  christian  religion  authentic, 
would  be  to  a  well  regulated  conscience.  Our  educa- 
tion,our  classics  and  our  prejudices  are  all  alarmed.and 
our  feelings  answer  the  question,  without  consulting 
our  understandings.  Homer  asserted  that  the  world 
had  degenerated,  and  whether  succeeding  times  have 
adopted  his  opinion  as  authority,  or  hare  thought  their 
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own  experience  coincided  with  that  of  the  father  of 
poetry,  the  same  sentiment  has  been  repeated  in  every 
age,  down  to  the  present  times.  With  a  long  train  of 
authorities  in  its  favour  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it 
is  believed.  In  the  age  of  which  Homer  speaks,  they 
sacrificed  to  Idols,  sought  for  the  secrets  of  futurity  by 
applications  to  augurs  and  oracles,  by  watching  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  slain 
beasts;  they  knew  no  distinction  between  war  and  ex- 
termination, or  slavery,  and  with  a  barbarity  that  the 
humanity  of  the  present  degenerate  days  shudders  to 
contemplate,  they  inflicted  upon  their  prisoners  every 
indignity,  out  rage,  cruelty,  tort  lire,  and  death, and  dragged 
the  corpses  of  their  defeated  foes, at  their  chariot  wheels. 
If  we  have  been  degenerating  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  great  indeed,  though  not  reported,  and  un- 
known must  have  been  the  virtues  and  the  happiness 
which  redeemed  the  past  from  the  vices  which  we  now 
think  disgraced  it,  or  we  must  be  under  some  strange 
hallucination  by  which  we  are  blinded  to  the  fact  of  our 
great  present  depravity. 

Old  people  are  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  growing 
evils  of  the  times,  and  the  years  of  their  youth  seem  to 
their  retrospection,  to  be  periods  of  greater  virtue  in 
ever)  signification  of  the  term,  than  those  of  their  de- 
clining age.  They  see  fashions,  habits  and  manners 
changing,  and  in  all  the  changes  they  find  something  to 
condemn.  They  see  and  feel  that  there  is  much  less 
respect  paid  to  the  gray  hairs  and  stooping  form  of  old 
age,  and  without  considering  the  clifTerence  between 
paying  and  receiving  attention,  they  repine  at  the  de- 
generation of  the  present  times  and  teach  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  past. 

With  so  many  impulses  united,  and  urging  all  one 
way,  we  are  naturally  forced  without  enquiry  into  an 
opinion  that  those  who  preceded  us  were  much  our  su- 
periors, and  into  an  unjudging  approbation  of  all  the 
performances  of  the  ancients.  In  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  wit,  the  Greeks  and  Uomans,  are  placed  above  all 
who  have  since  written  or  spoken,  and  so  far  has  this 
preference  been  carried  that  pains  have  been  taken  to 
find  out  the  reasons  for  the  superiority,  and  ultimately 
we  have  been  taught  to  seek  fur  it  in  the  greater 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  languages.  When 
we  reflect  that  God  created  man  ignorant,  and  that  he 
has  increased  in  knowledge  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  that  the  nations  of  the  present  age  are  as  su- 
perior in  the  useful  arts,  in  policy  and  in  wisdom  to  the 
men  of  ancient  times,  as  a  steam  boat  or  a  seventy-four 
is  to  a  Grecian  galley  with  seven  benches  of  oars,  and 
when  we  also  consider  that  the  Deity  certainly  intended 
for  mankind  a  progressive  improvement,  and  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  his  intentions,  we  are 
led  strongly  to  doubt  whether  the  ancient  languages  are 
■uperior  to  our  own.  If  they  are.in  what  does  tin  ir  supe- 
riority consist'In  precision'  In  ancient  languages  the  con- 
text is  frequently  necessary  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  a  sentence  and  it  often  happes  that  neither  rule,  cri- 
ticism, nor  context,  will  insure  a  correct  translation. 
There  are  sentences  which  defy  the  skill  of  the  most 
critical,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  subjects  of  dispute 
among  the  learned,  as  long  as  the-ancient  classics  are 


made  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Others  are  not  even 
the  subject  of  contest,  but  are  given  up  in  despair. 
The  translation  of  the  scriptures  of  truth,  the  means  of 
our  salvation  is  filled  with  passages  alleged  by  some  to 
be  misinterpreted,  by  others  to  be  correct.  The  Catho- 
lic copy  differs  from  that  of  the  Protestant,  and  each 
party  insists  upon  its  own  accuracy.  All  this  difficulty 
arises  from  want  of  precision  i.i  the  ancient  languages 
and  not  because  the  learned  do  not  understand  their 
construction.  Languages  that  are  deficient  in  preci- 
sion can  scarcely  be  remarkable  for  strength  of  expres- 
sion. It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  convey  a  strong  im- 
pression of  any  object  or  idea  if  there  be  any  want  ot 
precision,  which  is  obscurity,  connected  with  it.  Per- 
haps for  poetry,  or  for  high  flights  of  eloquence,  some 
obscurity  may  be  occasionally  of  sen  ice,  for  very  great 
authority  has  said  that  obscurity  assists  sublimity.  In 
this  respect  then,  the  ancient  languages  may  be  more 
habitually  sublime,  or  much  more  readily  than  the 
modern  be  brought  into  that  kind  of  service.  From 
their  facility  of  being  obscure,  however  they  have  but 
the  advantage  of  facility,  for  if  any  writer  wants  assist- 
ance in  that  way  toward  accomplishing  sublimity  of 
style  in  the  modern  languages,  he  need  only  turn  over 
the  pages  of  his  cotemporaries  and  he  will  find  ample 
competition  with  the  ancients,  in  the  obfuscation  of 
ideas.  The  ancient  languages  are  supposed  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  modern,  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  words  may  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and 
thus  increase  the  euphony  of  the  diction,  without  alter- 
ing the  sense.  On  this  account  these  languages  may 
be  preferred  by  the  poet,  not  from  the  greater  harmony 
of  the  production,  but  because  they  are  more  pliable  to 
his  hands,  and  are  moulded  with  greater  ease.  When 
the  line  is  completed  he  must  have  an  idiosyncracy  of 
hearing,  who  can  prefer  even  the  smoothest  sounds  of 
the  ancient,  to  the  sweet  music  of  our  modern  tongues. 
To  cure  his  peculiarity,  he  ought  to  read  the  standard 
poets  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages,  and  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment  he 
will  soon  get  rid  of  the  prejudices  imbibed  at  the  schools- 
For  strength  of  expression  and  sublimity  of  thought,  let 
him  read  the  speeches,  sermons  and  works  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  orators,  preachers,  and  writers.  Let 
him  contemplate  the  pictures  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  that 
master  in  his  art,  and  catch  the  thrilling  sensations  in- 
spired by  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  genius,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  style,  and  then  find  if  he  can,  anything 
that  is  Greek  or  Koman,  at  all  to  compare  with  them. 
Let  him  go  from  this  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  list- 
en to  Chatham,  Burk,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  some  others, 
turning  thence,  let  him  visit  the  French  pulpit,  and 
there  hear  the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Saurin,  and  after  having  been  satisfied  with  these,  let 
him  contemplate  the  figure  of  an  orator,  thundering  out 
such  a  speech  as  Cicero's  against  Cacilius,  if  his  preju- 
dices have  not  strengthened  into  superstition,  he  will 
smile  at  the  last  exhibition,  and  pity  the  speaker's  weak- 
ness and  presumption.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  is  written  to  depreciate  the  value  of  classical  learn- 
ing; by  no  means;  it  is  merely  designed  to  encourage 
a  just  estimate  both  of  the  ancients  and  ourselves,  and 
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to  place  us  upon  the  footing  of  superiority  to  which  we 

are  entitled.  S        I 


obser 


From   the  Bucks  couuty  Intelligencer. 

SUSQLEHANNA  COUNTY. 

Fhiexd  Kelly: — 1  forward  for  the  Inlelli£encer,some 
made  during  a  short  excursion  to  this  place, 
abuut  the  beginning  of  the  6th  mo.  of  the  present"  \  ear. 
And  am  the  more  induced  to  the  task  from  a  belhf  that 
some  very  strong  prejudices  still  prevail  concerning 
this  section  of  our  state;  tor  while  the  tide  of  emigration 
continues  to  flow  towards  the  western  country,  a  very 
geneial  ignorance  aboundsin  relation  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  of  our  state. 

One  of  ihe  first  inquiries  made  by  those  desirous  of 
settling  in  a  new  country  is  concerning  the  climate. 
The  spring  in  this  place  is  considerably  more  retarded 
in  its  progress  than  in  the  southern  counties.  Winter 
weather  continues  pretty  much  through  the  month  of 
April;  and  snow  prevails  through  until  about  this  period. 
Vegetation  makes  no  effectual  start  before  the  first  of 
May,  when  it  advances  with  singular  rapidity.  From 
tables  kept  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  the  Mer- 
cury ranges  about  1U  decrees  of  Karenheit,  lower  than 
in  the  country  around  Philadelphia;  this  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  altitude  of  the  country  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  the  tide — and 
this  circumstance  perhaps  contributes  to  the  remarkable 
healthiness  of  the  inhabitants; — no  epidemics  being 
known  here;  and  hectic  and  autumnal  chills  and  fevers 
being  generally  eradicated  by  a  summer  residence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  soil  may  be  seen  from  its 
general  features.  A  few  years  since  professor  Keating 
analyzed  a  portion  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Rose,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Friendsville.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result: 

Vegetable  Mould. 

67,8 

7,8 

1,0 

7,0 


Siiica 

Alummnia 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Oxide  ofiron 

Vegetable  and  animal  mattler  test 

by  calculation  8,9 

Magnesia  6,2 

Loss  13 


Hard.  Pun- 

73,6 

12,2 

2.0 

7,4 


The  wild  luxuriance  with  which  they  flourish  in  this 
place,  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  destined  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  become  a  great  grazing  country.  The 
farmers  sow  their  winter  grain  about  the  time  usual  with 
us — their  oats  about  the  1st  of  May  .and  their  barley  from 
the  middle  of  that  month  to  the"  first  of  June.  They 
plant  their  corn  about  the  first  of  the  latter  month. 
Their  mowing  is  generally  done  in  the  month  of  July; 
their  wheat  harvest  comes  about  the  1st  of  August;  oats 
a  month  later,  barley  about  the  same  time.  1  may  pro- 
bably at  some  future  time,  make  some  addition  to  the 
above  remarks.  H. 


FAYETTEYILLE  SUFFERERS. 

Fellow  Citizens — On  closing  the  duty  you  con- 
signed us,  of  transmitting  to  our  afflicted  countrymen  in 
North  Carolina,  the  contribution  of  §11,619,34,  which 
your  sympathy  dictated  and  bestowed  for  the  alleviation 
of  their  distress,  we  assure  you  of  the  grateful  sense 
which  the  sufferers  at  Fayetteville  entertain  and  have  ex- 
pressed, for  your  prompt,  and  generous  assistance. 

M'e  moreover  take  pleasure  in  leaving  testimony  to 
the  kindness  and  activity  which  distinguished  the  efforts 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  made  the  collections  in  the 
wards  and  districts  of  the  cilv  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  is  a  service  which  is  undertaken  only  from  the 
conviction  of  its  humane  obligation,  and  we  are  sure, 
that  in  common  with  all  other  unostentatious  labors  of 
beneficence,  it  will  be  the  means  of  conferring  upon 
those  who  have  performed  it  on  the  recent  occasion, the 
most  durabla  and  precious  rewards. 
William  White,  I  John  Thompson, 

B.  W.  Richards,  |  Richard  Renshaw, 

Alexander  Henry,  I  Joseph  S.  Riley, 

Roberts  Vaux,  Joseph  M'llvaine, 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  |  Adam  Woelper, 

Mathew  Carey,  |  James  Ronaldson, 

Josiah  Randall,  |  Robert  Earp. 

Committee  of  Superintendence. 
DR. 
The   Committee  of  Superintendence,  in  account  with 
contributors,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire  at  Fay- 
etteville. 


100  100 

The  vegetable  mould  was  a  soil  taken  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture one  foot  below  the  surface.  The  hard-pan  of 
course  lies  deeper — say  18  inches  on  an  average.  The 
general  features  of  the  soil  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of 
Friendsville,  (and  it  is  believed  that  the  remark  will  ap. 
ply  to  most  of  the  land  in  the  country,)  are,  1st— such 
as  would  be  termed  of  a  loamy  nature,  possessing  con- 
siderable tenacity  or  power  of  retaining  moisture,  2d — 
Being  remarkably  well  watered  by  an  abundance  of 
springs. 

The  agricultural  productions  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
grain  found  in  the  Southern  Counties.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  variety  in  the  adaptation  to  the  soil. 
Wheat,  rye,  and  bailey  have  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, although  it  dees  not  appear  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  very  congenial  with  either— nats  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  place,  weighing  frequently  from  35  to  40  lbs. 
per  bushel,— buckwheat  grows  uncommonly  well. 
'1  he  season  is  loo  late  and  too  cold  for  the  culture  of 
corn  with  the  best  success.  And  it  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  culture  of  all  grain  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  productions,  is  the  luxuriance 
with  which  the  natural  grasses  shoot  forth.  The  red  lop, 
(or  our  herd  gras?,)  is  natural  to  the  soil  of  this  place, 
and  springs  up  spontaneously,  like  spear  grass,  in  the 
richest  land  in  this  county.  While  clover  grows 
abundantly  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  seen  many 
acres  together.for  ground  which  had  never  been  plough- 
ed, that  would  yield   a   large  swarth   of  these  grasses. 


Upper  Delaware  Ward 
Lower  Delaware     do 
High  street  do 

Cliesnut  do 

Walnut  do 

Dock  do 

Pine  do 

New  Market  do 

Cedar  do 

Locust  do 

South  do 

Middle  do 

North  do 

South  Mulberry      do 
North  Mulberry       do 
Northern  Liberties 
Southwark 
Kensington 
Spring  Garden 
Moyamensing    - 
Bj  berry,  Oxford  and  Moreland 
Amity  Lodge         - 
Ives's  Concert 
Association  of  Teachers 


-  263,84 

-  411,25 

-  916,50 
1259,00 

799,12 
808,50 
272,99 
270,50 
100,00 
472,00 
626,75 
615,00 

-  S69,25 
291,00 

-  278,23 
802,80 
349,85 

90,60 

466,93 

61,50 

-  77,50 
20,00 

-  66,00 
17,00 


West's  Picture,(Chiist  Rejected)  exhib'n  for  1  day  50,87 

Milton,  Penn.  per  B.  W.  Richards         -             -  75,00 

Southampton  Baptist  Church,         -              -  18,05 

Reading,  Penn.  per  Roberts  Vaux         -              •  309,00 

Pittsburg  Hose  Company,  per  Malhew  Carey  79.00 

Lebanon  Penn.         -         -         -     do         do  97,12 

Youngstown,Penn.                           do         do  25,00 
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Donations  sent  to  the  under  named  members  in  the 

Committee  of  Superintendence,  viz. 
Bishop  While  -  30,00 

Roberts  Vaux         -  -  -  -     203,00 

Alexander  Henry 101,00 

B.  VV.  Richards  -  -  ...       10,00 

Paul  Beck,  Jr.         ...  -         -  15.00 

M.  Carey         -  -         -  -  116,00 

R.  Earp,  -  -  -         -         -  67,00  j 

Rec'd.  by  the  Cora,  of  Superintendence  from  the 

following  persons,  collected  by  them,  R.  Miles  169,75  | 
D.  Clark  &  J.  Bowers  -  -  -  47,44 


$11,619,34 


CR. 


Transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fayetteville,  by 
William  M'llvaine,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  drafts  on  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  that  place,  $11,523,92 

Printing  and  Postage,  com.  of  Superintendence      95,42 

$11,619,34 
In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  cash  above  ex- 
hibited, a  donation  of  44  cotton  shirts  was  made  by  Al- 
exander Henry,  Esq.  a  bundle  of  assorted  clothing,  and 
through  the  Southern  Dorcas  Society,  sundry  garments 
from  Hie  female  house  of  industry,  (Ranstead's  Court,) 
and  two  crates  of  sundry  utensils  for  house  keepers, 
from  Abraham  Miller,  Ksq.  all  which  have  been  shipped 
to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  the  nearest  port  to  Fayetteville. 

DR. 
Committee  of  Superintendence  of  Fayetteville  donations 
in  account  with  William  M'llvaine,  cashier,  treasurer. 
1831,  July  12,  to  amount  of  drafts  transmitted 

to  Fayetteville  $11,523,92 

Expenses  of  the  Committee  95,42 

$11,619,34 
CR. 
1831,  July  12,  by  amount  of  contributions  collected 

$11,619,34 

$11,619,34 
WM.  M'lLVAINE,  Cashier,  Treasurer. 
Bank  United  States,  July  12th,  1831. 


BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT. 

A  friend  has  kindly  lent  us  some  volumes  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  published  in  London  about  the  peri- 
od of  the  Old  French  War,  as  the  war  which  commenced 
at  this  point  on  the  17th  April,  1754,  is  commonly  call- 
ed. From  the  number  for  August,  1755,  we  have  se- 
lected the  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  in 
our  neighbourhood,  on  the  9ih  July,  1755.  This  article, 
we  trust,  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  al- 
though it  is  the  record  of  an  event  long  since  passed. 
In  this  unfortunate  and  sanguinary  affair,  our  Washing- 
ton, just  seventy-six  years  ago  from  to-morrow,  gave 
evidence  of  that  cool,  deliberate  courage,  and  eminent 
military  talent,  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. A  historian,  in  noticing  this  action  and  Washing- 
ton's conduct  in  it,  states  that  "he  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  four  balls  through  his  coat ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  escaped  unhurt,  wliile  every  other 
officer  on  horse-back  was  either  killed  or  wounded." — 
Our  readers  will  scarcely  fail  to  observe,  that  although 
credit  is  given  to  the  Virginia  troops,  Washington's  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  account. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  us  to  state,  that  the 
number  of  French  and  Indians  engaged  in  this  action  is 
greatly  overrated  in  the  foil  iwing  account.  The  whole 
united  force  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
who  were  commanded  by  a  subaltern,  the  commandant 
having  proved  himself  unequal  to  the  emergency . — 
This  officer  afterwards  claimed  the  credit  of  the  affair, 
ajid  sent  home  the  gallant  subaltern  under  arrest,  who 


was  subsequently  tried  and  cashiered  for  some  alleged 
misconduct.  He  then  secluded  himself  in  Switzerland 
where  he  remained  in  obscurity  until  after  our  revolu- 
tion. He  was  recalled  after  Lafayette's  return  to  France, 
who,  while  in  America,  had  heard  the  true  history  of 
Braddock's  defeat.  We  have  never  heard  the  name 
of  this  subaltern,  and  would  be  pleased  if  some  corres- 
pondent of  Lafayette  would  make  the  inquiry. 

As  the  present  is  the  vervage  of  coincidence,  it  perh:.ps 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  Dr.  Craik 
who  was  an  eye  witness  and  gave  an  account  ofWash- 
ington's  conduct  in  this  his  first  important  battle  field, 
was  one  of  his  attendants  on  his  death  bed. — Pittsburg 
Gazette. 

Of  the  expeditions  set  on  foot  against  the  French  in 
America,  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  issue  of  one  only 
was  then  known,  the  capture  of  fort  Beausejotir,  by  Gen, 
Monkton,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Fumly. — 
We  have  received  the  following  accounts  of  Gen.  Brad- 
dock,  who  was  destined  to  the  Ohio. 

It  was  said  by  letters  from  Virginia,  dated  June  22, 
that  on  the  12th,  Gen.  Braddocic,  with  2,000  regular 
troops,  had  passed  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  was 
within  5  days  march  of  Du  Quesne,  a  French  fort  on 
the  Monongahela  river,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  Sir 
John  St.  Clair  having  advanced  near  enough  to  view  it, 
and  consider  the  adjacent  ground,  remarked  a  smal  emi- 
nence that  was  within  cannon  shot  -,  and  the  fort  being 
built  of  wood,  and  garrisoned  with  1,000  men,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  battery  on  this  eminence,  and  set 
lire  to  the  place,  by  throwing  into  it  a  great  number  of 
red  hot  balls. 

Letters  from  Philadelphia,  dated  June  25,  gave  an  ac- 
count, that  the  General  had  been  long  detained  at  Will's 
Creek,  and  greatly  distressed  for  the  want  of  forage  and 
provisions.  Landing  the  troops  at  Virginia  is  said  to 
have  been  a  most  unfortunate  error,  as  neither  forage, 
provisions,  nor  carriages  were  there  to  be  had,  and  that 
if  they  had  landed  in  Pennsylvania  it  would  have  saved 
£40,000  sterling,  and  shortened  the  march  six  weeks. 
He  was,  however,  promised  150  wagons,  and  300  horses, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  forage  and  provisions,  to  be  fur- 
nished from  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but 
after  tedious  and  anxious  expectation  of  these  succours, 
he  received  instead  of  150  wagons,  only  15  ;  and  instead 
of  300  horses  only  100.  This  disappointment,  however 
great,  was  much  aggravated  when  the  wagons  were  un- 
loaded, for  the  provisions  stunk  so  intolerably,  that  he 
must  have  suffered  very  greatly  from  hunger,  who  could 
eat  it.  While  he  was  in  this  distress,  he  received  an 
unexpected  supply  of  jE500,  in  provisions  and  wine,  from 
Philadelphia,  which  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Franklin.  The  General  accepted  this  present,  with 
great  joy,  and  urged  Mr  Franklin  to  use  his  interest  to 
procure  farther  assistance.  Mr.  Franklin  observed  that 
General  St.  Clair's  dress  was  of  the  Hussar  kind,  and 
thisgave  him  a  hintwhich  he  immediately  improved.  He 
caused  a  report  to  be  propagated  among  the  Germans, 
that  except  150  wagons  could  be  got  ready,  and  sent 
to  the  general  within  a  certain  time,  St.  Clair,  who  was 
a  Hussar,  would  come  among  them,  and  take  away  what 
he  found  by  force: — The  Germans  having  formerly  liv- 
ed under  despotic  power,  knew  the  Hussars  too  well  to 
doubt  their  serving  themselves,  and  believing  that  Gen. 
St.  Clair  was  indeed  a  Hussar,  they  provided  instead  of 
150,  200  wagons,  and  sent  them  within  the  lime  that  Mr. 
Franklin  had  limited. 

The  Pennsylvanians  also  advanced  a  farther  sum  above 
the  king's  bounty,  and  sent  him  190  wagons  more,  laden 
each  with  a  ton  of  corn  and  oats,  four  wagons  with  pro- 
visions and  wine  for  the  officers,  and  60  head  of  fine 
cattle  for  the  army. 

The  general,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  these  sup- 
plies, pursued  his  march,  having  received  from  time  to 
time  various  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  strength 
and  motions  of  the  enemy:  Fort  Du  Quesne  wa»  lome- 
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times  said  to  be  garrisoned  by  its  full  compliment,  1,000 
men  ;  some  times  lie  was  assured  by  French  deserters, 
that  the  garrison  did  not  consist  of  more  than  200,  and 
that  there  were  but  500  at  Venango  and  Presq'  Me,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Erie,  distant  from  Du  Quesne 
about  90  miles.  He  received  also  frequent  intelligence 
of  French  parties  in  motion,  particularly  of  a  consider- 
able number  that  were  seen  in  batteaux,  on  the  lake 
Ontario,  as  we  supposed  on  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  and 
of  600  that  had  passed  the  lake  in  120  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux, and  were  going  to  Niagara.  It  was  now  expect- 
that  the  next  advices  wouid  give  an  account  of  the  siege, 
if  not  of  the  capture  of  fort  Du  Quesne,  as  every  one 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  our  force  in  this  part 
of  the  world  was  so  much  superior  to  the  French,  that 
to  march  and  take  possession  was  the  same  thing;  but  in 
the  midst  of  this  impatience  and  confidence,  we  were 
alarmed  with  the  report  that  Gen.  Braddock  had  been 
defeated,  and  soon  after  the  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Gazette. 

TVhitehoU,  Aug.  26,  1755. 

By  his  Majesty's   ship  the  Sea-Horse,  trom  Virginia, 
advice  has  been  received,  that  Major  General  Braddock, 
having  advanced    with  two  thousand  men,  and  all   the 
stores  and  provisions,  to  the  Little  Meadows  (about  20 
miles  beyond  fort   Cumberland  at  Will's  Creek)  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  his  wagons, 
&c,  at  that  place,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Dunbar,  I 
with  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men,  ordering  him  \ 
to  follow  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  ad-  j 
mit.      The  General  having  by  this   mean9    lessened  his 
line  of  march,    proceeded  with    great  expedition,  his  i 
corps  then   consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  | 
and  12  pieces  of  artillery,  together  with  the  necessary 
ammunition,  stores,  and  provisions.     On  the  8th  of  Jul}'  j 
he  encamped  within  10  miles   of  Fort  Du  Quesne;  and  j 
on  the  9th,  on  his  march  through    the  woods    towards  , 
that  fort,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
who  made  a  sudden  fire  from  the  woods,  which  put  the  ' 
troops  into  great  confusion,  and  occasioned  their  retiring  - 
with  great  precipitation,  notwithstanding  all  the  endea- 
vors  of  the  General  and   his  officers,    many  of  whom 
were    killed  whilst  they  were  using  all    possible    means 
to  rally  the  men.     The  General,    who  exerted  himself 
as  much  as  man  could  do,  alter  having  five  horses  kill- 
ed under  him,  was  shot  through  the  arm  and  the  lungs; 
of  which  he  died    the   fourth    day.     Sir  Peter    Halket 
was  killed  on  the  spot.     Two  of  the   General's  aids  de 
camps,  (Capt.  Orme  and  Capt.  Morris)  were  wounded. 
His  secretary,  (son  to  governor  Shirley)  was  killed.    Sir 
John  St.  Clair,  quarter-master-general,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Leslie,  both  wounded.     It    is  reckoned  there  were 
about  200  killed,  and  400  wounded;  the  latter  are  most- 
ly collected  at  Will's  Creek,  to  which  place  Col.   Dun- 
bar, with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  ^has  retired;  from 
whom  a  more  particular  account  is  expected. 

The  following  list  has  been  received  of  the    officers 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  occasion. 

STAFF. 
Major  General  Braddock  died  of  his  wounds. 

Robert  Orme,  Esq.    ?  K[ds  dfi  c  ?  wounded 

Roger  Morris,  Esq.  >  '       > 

William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Secretary,  killed 

Sir  John  St.  Clair,  dep.  quar.  master  gen.  wounded 
Matthew  Lesely,  Gent.,  his  assistant,  do. 

Late  Sir  Peter  Halket's  Regiment. 
Sir  P. Halket,  Col.,  k  |  Capt.  Tatton,  killed. 

Lieut.  Col.  Gage,  w  |  Capt.  Gethins,  do 

Subalterns. 

Lieut.  Lock,  w 


Colonel  Dunbar's  Regiment: 

Lieut.  Col. 

Burton, 

w  1  Captain  Rowyer, 

Major  Spa 

kes, 

w     Captain  Ross, 

Captain  CI 

olmley, 

k  1 
Subalterns. 

Barbut, 

w  1  Brereton, 

Walsham, 

w      Hart, 

Crimble, 

k  |  Montresuer, 

Wideman, 

k  |  Macmullen, 

Hanfard, 

k  1  Crow, 

Glandwin, 

w     Sterling, 

Edmeston, 

w  1 

Lieutenant  Littleler, 

w 

"            Dunbar, 

w 

"           Halket, 

k 

"           Treeby, 

w 

"            Allen, 

k 

"          Simpson, 

w 

Disney, 

Kennedy, 

Townsend, 

Nartlow, 

Pennington, 


ARTILLERY. 
Capt.  Lt.  Smith,  k  I  Lieutenant  M'Cloud,        w 

Lieut.  Buchanan,  w  |  "  McCollar,       w 

ENGINEERS. 
Peter  McKeller,  Esq.      w  I  —  Williamson,  Esq.         w 
Robert  Gordon,  Esq.       w  | 

Detachment  of  Sailors. 

Lieutenant  Spendelow,  killed. 

Mr.  Talbot, 'Midshipman.  killed. 

Captain  Stone,  of  Gen.  Lascelie's  Regiment,  vr 

"  Floyer,  of  General  Warburton's  do.  w 

Independent  Companies  of  Yew  IS'ork. 

Captain  Gates,  w  I  Lieutenant  Howarth,       w 

Lieutenant  Sumain,  k  |  "  Gray,  w 

Vrginia  Troops. 
Captain  Stephens,  w  |  Captain  Peronie,  k 

"       Poulston,  k  | 

Subalterns. 
Hamilton,  k  I  Stuart,  w 

Wright,  k     Wagoner,  k 

Splitdorff,  k  | 

Several  other  accounts  of  this  action,  and  lists  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  and 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  private  letters.  By  the  Ga- 
zette account,  General  Braddock  seems  to  have  been 
attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  on 
his  march  through  the  woods,  before  he  c:mie  within 
sight  of  the  enemy;  by  the  other  accounts,  he  seems  to 
have  reached  an  advanced  party  of  the  French,  before 
the  action  began.     They  are  to  this  effect. 

The  French  who  were  posted  at  fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
|  on  the  Ohio,  consisted    ot  1,500  regular,  and  600  irreg- 
ular troops,  who  had  with  them  a  consideraale  number 
I  of  Indians  in  their  interest.     These  forces,  having  gain- 
I  ed  very  particular  intelligence  of  Gen.  Braddock's  de- 
sign, of  the    number  and   condition  of  his  forces,  and 
I  the  route   they  were  to  take,  no  sooner  found  that  he 
was  advancing  after  having  received  his    last  supply  of 
[  provisions,  than    they  also  advanced  towards  him,    and 
having  chosen  a   very  advantageous  piece   of  ground, 
<  about  six  miles  south  of  their  fort,  they  formed  a  camp 
and  intrenched  themselves  in  a  masterly  manner,  having 
j  a  thick  wood   on  each  side   of  them,    which  extended 
along  the  route  the   General  was  to   take.      When   he 
was  come  within  three  miles  of  their  inlrenchments,tliev 
I  drew  out  of  their  lines,    placing    their  600  irregulars  in 
front,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  their  1,500  regulars   behind 
to  support  them;  they  also  stationed  a  great  number  of 
their  Indians  in  the  wood,  on  each  side,  who  effectually 
concealed  themselves  behind  trees  and  bushes. 

Soon  after  this  fatal  disposition  was  made,  General 
Braddock  appeared  with  his  troops  in  the  following  or- 
der. 

Colonel  Gage  and  Burton  of  Halket's  Regiment. 

The;General  with  Dunbar's  Regiment. 
The  troops  from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Carolina. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  army  was  got  between  the  two 
ambuscades,  the  men  were  alarmed  by  the  Indians,  who 
fired  singly  at  the  General,  and  other  particular  officeis; 
upon  this  they  pushed  forward,  as  the  enemy  was  in 
sight,  though  not  within  musket-shot,  and  as  soon  as 
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they  came  near  enough,  the  attack  was  begun  by  the 
Colonels  Gage  and  Burton.  This  was  a  signal  to  the 
Indians  ill  ambush,  who  immediately  gave  the  war 
whoop,  and  raising  from  the  thickets,  discovered  them- 
selves on  both  sides,  flanking  our  men  in  volleys,  which 
did  incredible  execution.  The  advanced  guard,  being 
now  between  three  fires,  immediately  gave  way;  but 
being  rallied  with  much  difficulty  by  the  officers,  they 
gave  one  fire,  and  then  returned  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, and  threw  Dunbar's  regiment,  which  was  behind 
them,  into  the  same  disorder:  They  were  with  un- 
speakable difficulty  and  trouble  once  more  rallied  by 
their  officers,  and  stood  one  fire  from  the  enemy,  but 
then  without  returning  it,  both  the  regiments  fled,  with 
the  utmost  terror  and  precipitation,  deser'ing  their  offi- 
cers, who  though  alone  kept  their  ground  till  of  60  only 
5  remained  that  were  not  either  killed  or  wounded. — 
The  Virginians  who  formed  the  rear  still  stood  unbrok- 
en, and  continued  the  engagement  on  very  unequal 
terms  near  three  hours,  but  were  then  compelled  to  re- 
tire. These  letters  give  the  same  account  of  the  Gen- 
eral as  that  in  the  Gazette,  but  add  that  all  our  baggage, 
provisions,  and  even  military  ;  hest,  is  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Other  letters,  however,  contradict 
this  particular,  and  say  that  the  artillery,  baggage,  and 
militarv  chests  are  safe,  being  two  days  behind  the  army. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  hope  that  this  is 
true,  from  the  account  published  by  authority,  for  it  is 
there  said,  that  the  general  left  'he  baggage,  &c.  be- 
hind him  twenty  miles,  that  he  might  march  with  the 
greater  expedition;  the  very  reason  of  his  leaving  them 
behind  seems  to  prove,  that  he  went  forward  without 
halting,  and  that  it  was  impossible  the  men  with  the 
baggage  should  keep  near  him;  so  that,  as  they  must 
have  been  considerably  behind  him  when  the  action 
happened,  it  is  probable  the  broken  troops  joined  them 
in  their  retreat,  and  proceeded  safely  with  the  baggage 
to  Will's  Creek. 

The  European  troops,  whose  cowardice  has  thus  in- 
jured their  country,  are  the  same  that  ran  away  so 
shamefully  at  Preston-Pans:  To  prevent,  however,  any 
unjust  national  reflections,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
though  they  are  called  Irish  regiments,  they  are  not 
regiments  of  Irishmen,  but  regiments  on  the  Irish  es- 
tablishment, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scots,  as 
other  regiments  do.  It  is,  however,  said,  that  the 
slaughter  among  our  officers  was  not  made  by  the  ene- 
my, but  that  as  they  ran  several  fugitives  through  the 
body,  to  intimidate  the  rest, when  they  were  attempting 
in  vain  to  rally  them,  some  others  who  expected  the 
same  fate,  discharged  their  pieces  at  them,  which,  tho' 
loaded,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  level  at  the  French. 
On  the  otherjhand,  it  is  alleged,  the  defeat  is  owing 
more  to  presumption  and  want  of  conduct  in  the  offi- 
cers, than  to  cowardice  in  the  private  men;  that  a  re- 
treat ought  to  have  been  resolve  1  upon  the  moment 
they  found  themselves  surprised  by  an  ambuscade;  and 
that  they  were  told  by  the  men,  when  they  refused  to 
return  to  the  charge,  that  if  they  could  see  their  enemy 
they  would  fight  him,  but  that  they  would  not  waste 
their  amunition  against  trees  and  bushes,  nor  stand  ex- 
posed to  invisible  assailants,  the  French  and  Indian 
rangers,  who  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  in  such  a 
situation  would  inevitably  destroy  any  number  of  the 
beat  troops  in  the  world. 


'  eller's  home.  This  house  is  very  large,  three  stories 
[  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country.  It  be- 
]  longs  to  the  Moravians,  by  whom  this  place  was  first 
settled ;  and  at  this  time  it  continues  to  he,  exclusively, 
a  Moravian  settlement.  The  only  place  of  worship,  is  a 
|  spacious  church  belonging  to  that  denomination;  it  will 
contain  on  the  lower  floor  about  two  thousand  persons. 
The  Moravians  are  fond  of  music;  and  in  the  church  be- 
sides a  fine  toned  organ,  they  have  a  full  band  of  .in- 
struments. A  day  or  two  previous  to  our  arrival,  one 
of  their  old  members  died:  and  as  they  have  a  peculiar 
ceremony  on  such  occasions,  you  shall  have  it  as  com- 
municated to  me.  As  soon  as  a  member  dies,  4  musi- 
cians ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  with 
trumpets,  and  announce  the  event  to  the  four  quarters 
bv  blowing  the  death  dirge.  The  body  is  immediately 
removed  to  the  house  appointed  for  the  dead;  and  on 
the  third  day,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  assemble  at 

the  church,  where  the  funeral   service  is  performed 

The  corpse  is  brought  from  the  dead  hou^e  to  the  lawn 
in  front.  The  mourners  place  themselves  aroun  I  it, 
and  after  several  strains  of  solemn  music,  the  procession 
take  up  a  line  of  march  to  the  grave,  preceded  by  the 
band  still  playing,  which  is  continued  some  time  after 
the  coffin  is  deposited.  The  grave-yard  is  kept  with 
perfect  neatness.  The  graves  are  in  rows,  on  each  of 
Which  is  placed  a  piece  of  stone,  about  twelve  inches 
square,  on  which  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  deceased 
— the  date  of  his  birth  and  death.  Among  the  many 
that  we  looked  at,  was  that  of  the  pious  Heckewelder; 
who  was  born  in  1743,  and  died  in  1823.  Bethlehem 
is  about  50  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  10  from  Easton, 
between  which  place  and  New  York,  there  is  a  daily 
line  of  stages.  It  is  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  that  river 
and  the  canal  to  the  Delaware  running  through  it.  One 
thing  is  remarkable — that  not  a  single  lawyer  resides  in 
Bethlehem.  The  community-system  of  the  Moravians 
accounts  for  this  moral  phenomenon. — N.Y.  Com.  Adv. 


BETHLEHEM. 

FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

We  visited  this  charming  town,  on  our  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  it  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  has  become  the  resort  of  many  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Union,  and  some  families  from  "the 
city,"  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  here.  The  accom- 
modations are  good.  We  stopped  at  the  large  estab- 
lishment kept  by  Atherton,  a  quaker,  who  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  do  every  thing  to  make  it  the  trav- 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  our  means  will  allow,  the  quantity  of  anthracite  sent 
to  market  during  the  lasi  ten  years,  with  the  annual  in- 
crease of  exportation,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  in  that  period  is  equ.d  to  525,325  tons. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  increase  of  exporta- 
tion last  year  alone  amounted  to  75,00  tons: 

Quantity  sent  to  market.  Annual  Increase. 
In  1820                365  tons 

1821  1,073  608  tons 

1822  2,440  1,167 

1823  5,823  3,583 

1824  9,541  3,718 

1825  33,3U5  23,852 

1826  48,047  14,654 
18:7           61,665  13,618 

1828  77,395  15,730 

1829  105.0S3  27,688 

1830  181,000  75,917 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  present  year's  exportation 
will  far  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although 
the  increase  in  consumption  must  be  in  a  two-fold  pro- 
portion, if  correct  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  well 
authenticated  facts.  The  number  of  steam  engines  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  using  anthracite  coal,  is 
represented  to  be  between  60  and  80,  to  which  must  be 
added  those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  several 
steamers.  The  rapidly  increasing  consumption  i^i  pri- 
vate families  and  public  offices  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  a  large  and  important  item  in  the  estimate  of  causes 
which  tend  to  the  support  of  our  proposition.  The 
surplus  quantity  remaining  on  hand  last  spring  was 
about  thirty  thousand  tons,  which  would  leave  an 
amount  consumed  of  151,000  tons,  and  an  increase  in 
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consumption  of  45,000  tons  over  and  above  the  former  | 
years.  Rumors  unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  j 
coal  trade  have  been  industriously  propagated  of  late  I 
by  disappointed  or  designing  men  to  prejudice  our  in- 
terests. With  confidence  we  appeal  to  every  reflecting  i 
man  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  aspect  ot 
the  coal  trade  was  nevermore  strongly  indicative  of  fu-  ! 
ture  successful  operations  than  at  present.  Coal  is  now  i 
cheaper  than  any  other  fuel — its  advantages  combined  | 
with  this  circumstance  will  indubitably  insure  it  a  pref- 
erence. The  quantity  of  anthracite  sent  to  market  hav-  1 
ing  increased  from  less  than  one  thousand  to  one  bun-  ' 
dred  and  eighty-one  thousand  tons  in  ten  years,  we  will 
hazard  our  reputation  on  the  prediction,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years  hence  the  demand  will  equal  one 
millions  of  tons. 

By  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be   seen  that 
the  quantity  in  182  j  far  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding 
year;  this  was  owing  to  the  additional  supplies  from  the 
Schuylkill  region,  which  produced  a  glut  in  the  market.  | 
Many  individuals  engaged  in  the  business  at  that    time 
lost  money — but  a  revival  followed,  and  the  coal    trade 
flourished.      The    value    of  coal    lands   rose  and   every  I 
branch  of  the  business  became  prosperous.     If    any   in- 
terruption to  this  prosperity   has  occurred,   it    must  be 
attributed  to  the  great  and  unexpected  influx  of  the  ar-  | 
tide  from  the  Lackawana  region.  The  exportation  dur-  I 
ing  the  present  year  from  the  different  regions  will  not,  | 
we  think  go  beyond  two  hundred   thousand    tons,   and' 
as  the  demand  must,  as  before  stated,  increase  in  a  dou-  j 
ble  proportion,  a  steady  market  the  ensuing  season  may  | 
be  fairly  anticipated. 

Eastox. — We  scarcely  look  into  an   exchange    town 
or  village  paper,  but  we  see   flattering  accounts    of  the  I 
improvements  going  on    in    building,  &c.      This    is  en- 
couraging   and    shows   the  general  prosperity   of    the 
country.       Our  town   has   never  been     celebrated    for  | 
springing  up  or  increasing  with  unhealthy   rapidity;   its 
progress    in  improvements   and   population,    has   been 
steady  and  progressive.      Our  s'reels  within  the  last  few  ( 
years  have  been  much  improved,  levelled  and  regulated  ! 

our  side-walks  will  now  compare  with   those    of  any  j 

other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state.      Our    buildings  are, 
generally,  good  and  substantial,    and   owned    by   those  j 
who  occupy  them.     This  season  there   will   be  erected  j 
at  least  fifty  dwelling    houses,  many    of  them    splendid 
brick  buildings,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  place  has  been 
singularly  regular  lor  the  last  thily  years.  In  1S10  the 
population  was  about  1625 — in  1820  about  2450 — in 
1830,  3700;  showing  a  gain  of  a  trifle  more  than  50  per 
cent,  in  each  ten  years.  The  increase  of  population 
and  business  in  and  since  1830,  is  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
The  Lehigh  affords  a  fine  basin  on  either  side  for  busi^ 
ness,  for  near  a  mile  above  the  dam  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
now'  wharfed  or  walled  as  far  as  the  bridge  on  the 
Easton  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  outlet  lock  of  the 
Lehigh  canal,  and  preparations  are  on  foot  for  extending 
the  wharves  on  this  side  of  the  river. —  JJTiig. 

WlLKESBAHItE,   Jlie  29. 

lame. Last  week  we  visitd  the  lime-kiln  spoken  of  j 

in  the  last  Democrat.  The  quarry  is  upon  what  is  called  j 
the  little  mountain  in  Newport,  about  three  quarters  of , 
a  mile  from  the  Hanover  line,  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  river.  The  stone  is  of  a  bluish  cast,  and  when  burnt, 
appears  to  consist  of  mixed  substances.  After  it  is  | 
slacked  and  mixed  with  water.the  lime  is  ofa  gray  color,  j 
That  there  is  strong  lime  among  it,  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  we  fear  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  [ 
substance.  It  may  answer  for  laying  rough  wall,  and  j 
perhaps  for  the  first  coat  in  plastering  houses. 

Mr.  Hilford,  who  is  at  work  quarrying  the  stone,  I 
thinks  when  he  reaches  farther  into  the  rock,  he  will  find  j 
purer  lime  stone,  and  that  which  will  make  white  lime.  I 

We  understood  a  similar  kind  of  rock  was  discovered! 


some  time  since  in  Kingston,  and  a  quantity  of  it  burnt. 
It  is  said  it  answered  so  well  for  some  purposes,  that  it 
is  in'contemplation  to  burn  another  kiln. 


3fessrs  ■  Editors — At  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning 
(Sunday,)  I  saw  standing  at  Gadsby's  door  one  of  the 
Phoenix  Line  of  Stages,  which  had  just  reached  our  city, 
having  started  from  Baltimore  with  a  full  load  of  pas- 
sengers, on  the  same  morning  at  three  o'clock, — an  as- 
tonishing facility  of  accommodation  and  rapidity  of 
travelling,  when  we  recollect  that  the  same  route  has 
frequently,  of  late  years,  taken  us  an  entire  day  to  get 
through.  In  the  morning,  between  the  hours  of  three 
or  four,  and  seven  or  eight,  is  certainly  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  most  judicious  time  to  choose  to  travel, 
which  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  this  line  for 
adopting. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  by  this  expedition  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Washington,  a  passenger  may  dine  At  the  former 
city,  (which  he  leaves  at  half-past  12,)  and  have  time 
to  shave  and  dress  before  the  earliest  breakfast  hour  the 
next  day  at  the  Metropolis. 

Monday,  July  4.  ARIEL. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  some 
Indian  Relics  that  were  discovered  near  the  Canal  Basin 
in  this  place.  Since  then  the  workmen  on  section  No. 
18  of  the  Canal,  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Bainbridge 
came  upon  one  end  of  an  old  Indian  burial  ground.  The 
bones  had  so  completely  gone  to  dust,  thai  they  could 
only  be  distinguished  from  the  natural  soil  by  a  differ- 
ence in  color.  A  great  many  articles  of  use  and  ornament 
were  discovered;  there  were  crocks,  hatchets,  toma- 
hawks, arrow  heads,  bullet?,  buck  shot,  thimbles,  beads, 
pipes,  &c.  The  pipes  are  made  of  clay,  and  are  spokerv 
of  as  being  very  perfect  and  beautiful,  with  the  head  of 
a  fox  engraved  on  the  bowl ;  so  highly  is  one  of  them- 
valued  by  the  finder,  that  he  has  refused  to  take  less 
than  five  dollars  for  it:  all  the  thimbles  had  a  small  hole 
in  the  top — they  were  probably  strung  together  as  or- 
naments: the  beads  were  of  different  kinds,  and  unlike 
any  we  had  before  seen.  It  is  thought  that  a  short  dis- 
tance from  where  the  excavation  was  made  towards  the 
river,  the  earth  would  be  found  to  be  filled  with  these 
curiosities. — Columbia  Spy. 

Wilkisbabtie,  June  29. 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Bail  Road  Company. — 
We  understand  the  Engineer  in  the  employ  of  this  Com- 
pany, intended  to  begin  a  survey  of  the  route  on  the 
27th  inst.  commencing  at  the  summit  or  dividing  land, 
between  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware. 
Assisted  by  Mr.  Drinker,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is 
his  intention  to  first  take  the  level,  &c,  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  Susquehanna,  near  Piltston. — Susquehanna 
Democrat. 

The  Canal  Boat,  Luzerne,  Captain  Bird,  arrived  at 
Nanticoke  dam,  on  Thursday  last,  loaded  with  21  tons 
of  merchandise  from  Philadelphia.  Owing  to  leaks  in 
the  canal,  Capt.  B.  could  not  proceed  in  it  farther  than 
Northumberland,  and  rather  than  wait  until  the  neces- 
sary repairs  are  made,  he  brought  the  boat  in  the  river 
from  that  place  to  the  dam.  This  is  the  first  canal  boat 
that  has  brought  loading  to  the  Valley. 

Much  credit  is  due  Capt.  Bird  for  his  enterprise,  and 
exertions  to  reach  the  Valley  with  his  boat,  when  op- 
posed by  so  many  and  great  difficulties. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  canal 
is  navigable. — ib 
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From  the  Journal  of  Law. 
OPINION  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  GIBSON. 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing-  before  our  readers  the 
able  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  in  the  case  of  The 
Corporation  v.  Hut/lace,  winch  is  interesting',  nut  only 
on  account  of  its  general  importance,  but  as  pronounc- 
ing the  law  on  a  question  about  which  great  diversity 
of  opinion,  if  not  a  decided  inclination  the  other  way, 
had  prevailed  in  \his  part  of  the  state,  not  only  in  the 
profession,  but  among  the  community.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Huston  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  main  point,  from  which 
Judge  Ross  dissented;  and  Judge  Huston  the  opinion 
of  ail  the  judges  but  the  Chief  Justice,  on  the  residue 
of  the  case.  We  have  omitted  to  publish  that  part  of 
the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  which  relates  exclusively 
to  the  particular  cause. 

Corporation  v.   Wallace. 

No  prudent  judge  will  disregard  an  opinion  of  the 
bar.  During  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  this 
court,  I  have  seldom  found  one  of  its  decisions  re- 
ceived with  disapprobatian  at  the  bar,  which  did  not 
contain  something  which  called  fir  revision.  But  pro- 
fessional opinion,  tlvugh  valuable  as  a  test  of  judicial 
decision,  is  not  infallible.  The  principal  recognition 
in  Willard  v.  Norris,*  was  viewed  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  state,  as  a  portentous  novelty:  yet  a  little  consider- 
ation would  have  shown  it  to  be  a  familiar  part  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  every  civilized  people,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.  Of  this,  as  regards  the  civil  law, 
which  with  local  modifications,  is  the  code  of  continen- 
ts Kurope,  there  Is  not  a  doubt,  ''The  principal  ef- 
fect," says  Fernere,  " of  an  adjudication  by  decree, 
(judicial  sale)  is  a  transfer  of  all  the'rights  of  property 
to  the  highe  t  bidder,  s-'*ihat  he  cannot  be  disturbed 
by  lien  creditors,  or  mortgagees,  who  have  not  made 
resistance  to  the  decree;  nor  after  sale  and  confirma- 
tion, by  any  claimant  of  title  to  any  part  of  the  estate 
levied,  because  the  decree  extinguishes  {purge)  all 
rights  of  property,  mortgages,  incumbrances,  quit  rents, 
(charges  ree/les  ct foncieres)  in  default  of  opposition  (Diet 
de  droit  verbo  Saisie  reelle.")  In  the  language  of  the 
law,  says  Deuisart,  who  says  the  same  tiling,  4,the  word 
opposition  signifies  an  act  by  which  the  execution  of  a 
judgment  by  default  is  resisted,  having  for  its  object 
the  prevention  of  a  sale,  till  the  interests  of  the  oppos- 
ing party  are  secured."  (Collect,  dejurisp.  verbo  oppo- 
sition.) "  The  resistance  being  in  substance  the  defence 
of  a  terre  tenant  to  a  scire  facias,  is  to  be  of  course  be- 
fore the  decree  of  confirmation.  The  sale  is  strictly 
judicial,  being  pursuant  to  an  adjudication,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds distributed  by  the  court  among  the  creditors  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  the  liens  or  classes.  (Diet  de 
droit  verbo  ordre.)  Thus  we  have  distinctly  announced 
to  us  a  principle  of  the  civil  law,  by  which  not  only 
are  liens  extinguished,  but  even  an  estate  paramount  to 
the  lien  of  the  setting  creditor  is  divested.  Such  also 
is  the  rule  of  the  maritime  law,  which  distributes  among 
lien  creditors  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  sold  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  on  a  younger  lien;  an  instance 
of  which  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Madonna,  (6  Kob- 
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inson,  207.)  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  civil  law  is  to  have  the  force  of  precedent  in 
the  courts  here:  but,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  it  goes  far  to  efface  the  impression  of 
juridical  novelty.  At  the  common  law  there  is  no  ju- 
dicial  sale  of  lands,  and  of  course  we  have  no  English 
authorities  directly  in  point.  In  chancery  the  practice 
is  to  pay  off  incumbrances  out  of  the  purchase  money, 
winch  appear  on  the  master's  report,  and  no  other  is 
paid,  only  because  as  it  is  said  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  court  that  there  is  such    an  incumbrance.       (Vide 

a  Stretton,  1   Ves.  Jr.    266.)       But  this  exception 

helps  to  establish  the  rule,  and  demonstrates  not  only 
the  ability  of  the  court  to  extinguish  incumbrances,  but 
its  readiness  to  do  so  when  judicially  informed  of  their 
existence.      When,  however,    an   incumbrance   cannot, 
for  any  cause  whatever,  be  satisfied  out  of  the  purchase 
money,  it  of  course  remains  there,   as  it  does   here,  a 
charge    on   the  land.     But  in    chancery  the  process  of 
sale  is  such,  as  to  admit  of  exceptions  that  have  no  place 
in  a  sale  on  execution  which  requires  prompt  payment 
by  the   purchaser,   and  deprives  him  of  an  opportunity 
to   see   to  the  application  of  the  purchase   money,  and 
j  by    reason   of  which  the    rule  is    applicable    in  all  its 
firce,  to  judicial  sales  of  chatties  at  the  common  law.     As 
:  to  these,  liens  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  require 
j  transmutation  of  the  possession,  and   as  goods   taken  in- 
execution  must   be  actually  seized,   the  reversionary  in 
I  terest  of  the  owner  (so  to  speak)  cannot  be  levied,  and 
I  for  this  reason  perhaps  it  is,  that  goods  pawned  cannot 
!  be  taken  in  execution  before  they  are  redeemed.      But 
I  conflicting  liens  are   created  by   delivering  conflicting 
I  executions    to   the   sheriff;  and   it  is   perfectly   settled 
that  a  -ale  on  a  younger   execution  divests  the   lien    of 
the  older  one,  which  takes,  not  the  goods  in  the  hands 
j  of  the   purchaser,  but  their  price  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff.      Would   it  not  then  have  been  strange,  if  our 
progenitors  had  not  applied   the  rule   of  the   common 
law  to  land  when  they  subjected  it  to  sale  on  a  common 
law  execution  is  a  chattel.     They  carried  the  conse- 
quences of  the  principle  further  than  is  demanded  here, 
'  and  held  that  a  judicial  sale  divests,  without  compensa- 
tion  out  of  the  purchase   money,  the   wile's  inchoate 
estate  of  dower — an  interest  in  the  land   certainly  as 
sacrjtl  as  that  of  a  mortgagee.      At  the  end  of  a  century, 
;  in  which   the  most  curious  legal   antiquarian   might   be 
challenged  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  sale  on  an  older 
i  judgment,    after  there   had  been  a  sale    on  a  younger 
i  one,  the  practice  of  satisfying  the  older  judgments  out 
'  of  the  purchase  money,  received  the  sanction  of  a  direct 
i  judicial  recognition;   and  as  far  as  I    have  ever  heard, 
j  with  the  most  perfect  acquiescence   of  the  legislature, 
the  bar,  and   the  people.      The  rule,  therefore,  having 
been  incontestably  established,  as   regards    incumbran- 
ces   generally,    it  will    require  decisive  arguments   to 
prove  a  mortgage  to  be  an  exception. 

This  has  been  attempted  on  two  grounds;  the  first, 
that  the  mortgagee  is  not  an  incumbrance,  but  the 
owner  of  an  estate  ra  thf  land,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  one  of  the  eminent  counsel,  who  have  argued 
for  the  plaintiff.  He  has  thought  proper  to  occupy  the 
second  ground,   that  the  lien  of  a  mortgage    is  created 

EXPFIF.S3LY   HI  THE  ^CT  OF  THE  PARTIES,  while  the  lien  of 

a  judgment  is  but  incidental.     Of  these  in  their  order. 
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In  form,  a  mortgage  is  certainly  a  conveyance;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  treated  at  law  here,  in  the  way  it  is 
treated  in  equity  elsewhere,  as  a  bare  incumbrance,  and 
t  e  accessory  of  a  debs  as  between  the  parties  it  is  a 
ron* evance,  so  far  as  is  Nt.cF.ssvnr  to  enforcf.  it  as 
A  skcchitt.  A*  regards  their  persons,  the  mnrtgigur 
is  tbe  owner,  even  ui  tile  legal  estate.  This  distinction, 
which,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parently j  irring  dicta  ot  the  judges,  is  as  firmly  estab- 
lished by  ibe  practice  and  decisions  ot  tbe  courts  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  any  other  in  tbeliw.  If  the  mortgagee 
had  the  title  For  any  other  purpose  than  to  afford  him  a 
remedy,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  all  the  incidents  of  his  supposed  ownership:  yet  his 
estate  if  such  it  be,  certainly  cannot  beset  up  as  out- 
standing to  bar  an  ejectment  by  the  mortgagor,  or  an 
action  of  trespass,  or  a  proceeding  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion fir  a  privilege  under  a  statutory  license;  nor  is  it 
subject  to  taxation,  or  lien  by  judgment,  or  sale  on  ex- 
ecution,or  courtesy,  or  dower.  It  poes  not  break  tbe  de- 
scent ol'the  estate, or  require  a  a  reconveyance  to  revest 
thetitle,  or  prevent  it  from  vesting  in  a  purchaser,  or  af- 
ect  tbe  validity  of  a  second  mortgage.  In  answerto  the 
last  remark  it  has  been  said,  that  a  second  mortgage  is 
always  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  which  I  admit  mav 
be  the  subject  of  hypothecation.  Hut  what  will  he  said 
of  a  third  mortgage  after  the  equity  of  redemption  also 
has  i>een  eonvejed?  Contrary  lo  the  professional  sen- 
timent here,  it  would  be  simply  void,  unless  there  be 
equitv  of  redemption  springing  from  equity  of  redemp- 
tion in  an  infinite  series,  like  certain  mathematical 
quantities,  which,  though  perpetually  vanishing,  are 
p-rpetually  in  \iew.  Such  a  mortgage  would  be  in- 
capable of  confirmation,  even  by  payment  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  unless  the  vesting  of  the  es'ate  in  the 
last  mortgagee  were  supposed  to  ha\e  awaited  the 
event:  a  process  not  at  all  in  unison  with  our  notions  of 
Conveyancing.  Hut  this  qualification  of  the  mortgagee's 
legal  estate,  seems  to  be  recognized,  in  some  degree, 
even  in  England.  "A  mortgagor  in  possession,"  says 
Mr.  Powel,  ''guns  a  seltlemen1,'  because  the  mortgagee, 
notwithstanding  the  form,  has  hut  a  chattel,  the  mort- 
gage be'p  g  only  a  pledge  to  him  for  security  of  his 
nioney;  and  the  original  ownership  of  the  land  still  re- 
siding in  the  mortgagor,  subject  only  to  the  legal  I'ule 
of  he  mortgagee,  so  far  as  such  title  is  requisite  to  the 
end  rf  his  securtu."  (Law  of  Mortgages  221  )  That 
the  ii  gal  effect  of  the  instrument  should  have  been 
modified  by  time  and  circumstances,  will  not  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  change 
produced  by  u-age  in  the  legal  tftVct  of  a  policy  of 
insurance,  which  has  been  fixed,  not  by  the  letter,  but 
the  course  of  trade,  which,  with  frequent  discussion, 
repeated  decisions,  and  length  of  time,  has  reduced 
the  meaning  of  a  very  incoherent  instrument,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  (Marsh  on  Ins.  304.) 
Again,  by  the  Stat.  7  and  8.  W.  3.  C.  25-  a  mortgagor 
in  possession  is  treated  as  a  freeholder  so  far  as  to 
en  itle  him  to  vote  (or  members  of  parliament.  This, 
being  a  matter  of  arbitrary  enactment,  may  be  said  to 
prove  nothing:  it  discloses,  however,  the  dawn  of  sen- 
timent which  h>s  been  carried  much  further  by  the 
courts.  Even  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the 
distinction  between  equity  and  law  is  as  scrupulously 
observed  as  in  any  pari  of  the  world,  it  has  been  ex- 
plic  tly  declared  in  Hitchcock  v.  Harrington,  (6  Johns. 
290  )  to  be  the  settled  doctrines  of  their  courts  of  law, 
that  the  mortgagor  is  seized  as  to  all  persons  but  the 
mortgagee;  and  the  principle  thus  broadly  announce'^ 
has  been  carried  out  in  subsequent  cases.  "Nut  only 
the  original  severity  of  the  common  law,"  says  the  dis- 
tinguished commentator  on  American  law,  "  treating 
the  mortgagor's  interest  as  resting  on  the  exact  perfor- 
mance of  a  condition,  and  holding  the  forfeiture  or 
breach  of  the  condition  to  be  absolute  by  non-payment 
and  tender  at  the  day,  is  entirely  relaxed;  but  the  nar- 
row and  precarious  character  of  the  mortgagor  at  law 


is  changed  under  the  more  enlarged  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  equity.  Their  influence  has  reached  the 
cocrts  of  law,  and  the  case  of  mortgage  is  one  ot 
the  most  splendid  instances  in  the  history  ot  our  juris- 
prudence, of  the  triumph  of  eqnitahle  principles  over 
ttcnnical  rules,  and  of  the  homage  which  those  princi- 
ples have  in  thkir  adoption  in  the  codrts  of  law." 
(4  Kent,  151-2.)  If  suco,  then,  be  the  progress  of 
equitable  principles,  in  courts  purely  of  common 
law  jurisdiction,  what  might  we  not  expect  it  to  be 
in  courts  , which  are  a  forum  for  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  equity'  The  principle  that  the 
mortgagor  is  seized  as  to  every  one  but  the  mortgagee, 
«as  asserted  by  this  court  in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  v.  Thoburn.  (7  Sergt.  and  R.  411.)  audio 
Kicket  v.  Madeira,  (1  R.wle,  321.)  it  was  applied  to 
the  interest  of  a  mortgagee,  which  was  held  to  be  ex- 
empt from  execution  because  he  hacl  not  an  estate  in 
the  land.  In  Scott  v.  Croasdde,  (1  Yeates,  75.)  it  was 
determined  that  dower  is  barred  by  sale  on  a  mortgage 
executed  by  the  husband  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  wife;  from  which  it  is  clear,  that  the  mortgage  was 
not  viewed  as  the  conveyance  of  an  estate,  (for  the  es- 
tate of  the  wife  passes  only  by  the  joint  act  of  herself 
and  her  husband)  but  as  a  legal  incumberance;  like  a 
judgement  on  which  dower  may  be  divested  on  the 
principle  that  the  land  is  sold  as  a  chattel.  These 
cases,  with  Wentz  v.  Dehaven,  (1  Serg.  and  R.  312.) 
and  M'Call  v.  Lenox,  (9  Serg.  and  R.  302.)  in  winch 
a  mortgage  was  in  all  essential  respects  put  on  a  footing 
with  a  judgment,  very  satisfactorily  disclose  the  judi- 
cial sentiment  of  Pennsylvania;  to  wheh  may  be  added 
Blanchard  v.  Colburn,  (16  Mass.  346.)  as  showing  a 
similar  sentiment  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  Simpson's  lessee  v.  Ammnns,  (1  Hmney, 
175.)  in  wdiich  it  was  held  on  the  authority  of  York  v. 
Stone,  (1  Salk,  158  )  that  a  mortgage  by  a  joint  tenant 
is  an  act  of  severance,  looks  the  other  way,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  thought  to  be  incapable  of  producing  that  effect 
without  operating  as  a  conveyance  We  know  how 
eagerly  a  pretext  is  sought  to  elude  the  odious  incident 
of  survivorship,  as  for  instance  the  execution  of  an 
elegit  on  the  joint  estate  ot  one  of  the  tenants,  which 
is  held  to  work  a  severance,  (Gilb.  on  Execution,  41.) 
yet  tenant  by  elegit  has  but  a  chattel.  (2  Inst.  396.) 
An  inference  has  been  attempted  a'so  from  Lancaster 
v.  Dolan,  ( 1  Rawle,  321. )  which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  doe» 
not  warrant.  It  was  held  there  that  a  mortgigee  is  a 
purchaser  within  the  27  Eliz.  and  entitled  to  all  the 
advantage  which  the  character  can  give  him  in  a  con- 
flict w  ith  a  volunteer.  But  that  proves  nothing  which 
has  not  already  been  conceded.  The  title  doubtless 
passed  as  far  as  w-as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  his 
security,  and  so  far  the  mortgagee  was  a  purchaser  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  At  one  time  it  was 
doubled  whether  a  judgment  creditor  is  not  a  purchaser 
within  the  true  intent  of  our  recording  acts,  and  n  has 
been  barely  held  that  he  is  not;  yet  no  one  ever  suspect- 
ed him  of  being  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  land.  As 
to  the  other  ground  of  the  inference  from  the  position 
there  taken,  that  a  mortgage  is  a  conditional  sale,  every 
one  the  least  conversant  with  the  doctrine  of  powers, 
knows  that  in  the  executi  n  of  them,  foroi  is  substance; 
and  that  a  mortgage,  being  in  form  a  conditional  sale, 
may  be  a  valid  execution  of  a  power  to  sell  without 
conveying  the  estate,  to  every  intent  and  purpose. — 
I  he  case  of  Ripple  v.  Ripple,  (1  Rawle,  386.)  has  also 
been  cited;  but  it  seems  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  nature  of  the  incumbrance  there,  was  such  as  to 
preclude  it  from  being  deducted  from  tbe  purchase 
money.  Finally,  it  has  been  determined,  that  the 
mortgagee  may  maintain  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gagor; but  that  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  principle 
conceded  at  the  outset,  that  the  mortgagee  is  the 
owner,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enforce 
his  security.  In  fact,  the  only  case  in  which  a  contrary 
sentiment  has   been    intimated,    is  that    of  Moliere's 
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lessee  v.  Noe;  (4  Dall.  450.)  but  (here  the  opinion  on 
the  particular  point  to  which  I  allude,  was  not  only  an 
obiter  one,  (for  the  point  difl  notarise)  but  that  of  a 
bare  majority,  and  it  was  beside  formed  at  a  time  when 
the  professional  sentiment  was  in  a  -tale  of  transition. 
Although  now  too  late  to  question  it  in  a  cast-  like  the 
one  supposed,  it  is  hazarding  III  tie  to  say,  that  if  an 
expression  ni  jod  cial  opinion  on  it  had  been  delayed  a 
few  years,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  lie- 
Bides,  the  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  was  founded  in 
some  degree  on  a  distinct  provision  of  the  same  act. 

So  much  for  judicial  decision,  by  which  a  mortgage 
has,  wiih  a  single -exception,  been  treated  as  an  incum 
branre,  and  tuc  legislature  seems  to  have  acted  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  fundamental  one.  In  the  act  of 
1705,  by  winch  the  mortgaged  premises  are  subjected 
to  execution,  the  mortgagee  was  treated  as  an  incum- 
brancer, and  no!  as  the  owner,  even  at  that  early  day. 
As  an  accessory  of  die  former  ownership,  the  equity  of 
redemption,  although  originally  a  creature  of  chancery. 
Was  considered  to  be  inherent  in  the  land,  even  without 
the  exi-tence  of  a  court  of  equity  to  protect  it;  and  the 
estate  of  the  mortgagee,  which  would,  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  have  become  absolute  by  a  breach  of  the 
condition,  continued  to  be  viewed  as  a  contingent  one. 
In  truth,  the  inconvenience  of  treating  the  estate  as  it 
had  stood  at  law,  without  a  court  to  give  relief  on  equi- 
table terms,  would  have  been  intolerable.  Accordingly, 
the  remedy  provided  was  not  to  enable  the  mnrtg  'gee 
to  foreclose,  but  to  get  his  money  out  of  the  land  by  a 
sale  or  extent,  "as  in  case  of  other  lauds  sold  or  deliv- 
ered 0^    LXECL'TIOSS  Flin  DKDTS  OK  DAMAGES."       He   Was 

thus  put  exactly  on  a  tooting  with  a  judgment  creditor;  j 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  legislature,  even  then, 
recognized  as  applicable  to  a  sale  on  a  mortgage,  the  I 
principle  of  judicial  sales,  subsequently  applied  in  nrac  | 
ticc  to  all  other  cases,  by  directing  that  the  purchaser  | 
hold  clear,  not  only  of  the  equity  ot  redemption,  but  of 
all  incumbrances  whatever)  thus  disposing  of  the  whole  j 
estate  at  once,  instead  of  the  particular  interest  of  the  ] 
execution  creditor.  In  the  act  relative  to  mortgages, 
passed  in  1820,  the  instrument  is  treated  purely  as  an 
incumbrance,  its  lien  being  declared  to  attach,  not  at 
the  execution  of  the  deed,  as  it  would  necessarily  have 
been  supposed  to  do,  had  it  been  considered  as  arising 
from  the  vesting  of  the  estate,  but  from  the  period  ot 
its  being  entered  on  record.  So,  in  the  acts  of  1822 
ai.d  1823,  the  mortgagee  is  spoken  of  merely  as  the 
holder  of  a  security,  and  one  that  may  be  released  in 
part,  or  gradually  discharged  by  indorsement  of  pay- 
ment, as  the  instalments  become  due.  These  are  the 
earlier  and  principal  acts  that  seem  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  But  it  is  supposed,  that  a  different  notion  is 
perceptible  in  the  act  of  18th  of  February,  1821,  by 
winch  guardians  and  other  trustees  arejauthorized  to 
invest  the  monies  of  the  trust  "in  real  securities,"  at 
such  rate  of  interest  as  the  orphans'  court  may  direct; 
and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  securities  thus  spoken 
cf  are  mortgages;  that  the  legislature  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  that  the  investment 
should  be  permanent;  and  that  to  protect  it  from  inter- 
ference by  the  other  creditors,  it  must  have  been  con- 
sidered that  the  mortgagee  had  an  estate  in  the  land. 
It  seems  to  me  this  train  of  suppositions  is  entirely  gra- 
tuitous. If  the  legislature  had  intended  to  designate  a 
mortgage,  they  would  have  done  so  specifically,  instead 
of  usin$;  a  generic  term.  Beside,  there  is  no  reason  to 
impute  an  intention  to  restrain  the  investment  to  this 
species  of  security,  when  a  bond  and  warrant,  or  a  re- 
deemable ground  re.it,  or  a  conveyance  in  trust,  with 
power  to  sell,  would  all  equally  answer  the  description, 
and  two  of  them  the  object  supposed  to  be  intended. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  then,  thai  ihe  legislature  had  no 
view  to  the  point  mooted  here.  At  its  last  session, 
however,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  legislature 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  light  entirely  different,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  a  due  deference  to  its  opinion 


requires  us  to  retrace  our  steps.  The  act  which  chang- 
ed the  law  laid  down  in  Wdlard  v.Norris,  was  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  legi-Iative  power;  and  regarding  it  as 
furnishing  a  rule  for  cases  in  time  to  come,  it  v.  ill  be 
executed  by  this  court,  in  good  failh,  even  to  the  let- 
ter. But  we  will  never  consent  to  attribute  judicial 
authority  to  a  branch  of  the  government,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  enact  the  law,  and  not  to  administer  it) 
nor  surrender  ihe  constitutional  franchises  of  i  he  judi- 
ciary, bv  bowing  to  even  intimation  of  a  jndcal  opin- 
ion that  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  legisla- 
tive halls.  1,  then  fore,  do  not  acknowledge  ihe  legit- 
imacy  of  the  argument  drawn  from  a  supposed  intima- 
tion of  legislative  interpretation,  tint  the  opinion  h.  Id 
bv  this  conn  in  Wdlard  v.  Norris,  was  an  erroneous 
one.  I  admit  that  a  prospective  intimation  by  a  course 
of  legislation  on  the  basis  of  a  stale  of  things  suppo-ed 
to  exist,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  it  dues  not  exist,  in- 
asmuch as  it  g.\es  rise  to  rights  founded  partly  in  en- 
actment and  partly  in  usage;  but  here  the  existence  of 
the  law  as  seitl  d  in  Wdlard  v.  Norris,  was  taken  for 
granted  as  the  foundation  of  the  act  which  challenged 
it,  and  which  was  a  legislative  affirmation  of  the  very 
fact  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  argument  to  dis- 
prove. All  other  legislative  acts,  however,  are  in  unison 
wiih  the  judicial  sentiment,  that  a  mortgage  is  purely 
an  incumbrance. 

Bui  t  'k'ng  it  to  be  an  incumbrance,  it  is  said  to  diff  r 
from  a  judgment  in  tins,  that  it  is  created  directly  aod 
expressly  by  the  contrac'.while  the  hen  o'  the, judgment 
is  the  effect  of  the  law  ;  and  this  is  the  second  princpal 
ground  of  the  argument.  Admitting  for  ihep.es.  nt 
this  difference  to  exist,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  objec- 
tion it  furnishes  to  the  application  of  the  general  princi- 
ple. It  is  said,  that  to  discharge  the  incumbrance 
against  the  mortgagee's  const  nt,  would  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  argument 
would  nol  touch  the  case  of  a  mnrtg. ge  which  is  due, 
inasmuch  as  payment  by  the  mortgagor,  or  any  one  in 
his  place  as  a  purchaser  of  the  equity  of  redempt  on, 
would  stand  with  the  very  letter  of  the  contract.  But, 
how  would  it  affect  the  contract,  to  compel  ihe  mort- 
gagee to  receive  satisfaction  even  before  the  da>  of  pay- 
ment' Even  as  respects  the  acts  of  ihe  legislature,  the 
constitutional  inhibition  relates  only  to  contracts  which 
exist  at  the  i  nactment  of  the  law.  I  believe  no  one 
ever  doubted  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate 
the  obligation  of  contracts  prospectively,  or  to  take  it 
away  altogether,  as  was  done  some  years  since,  in  re- 
gard to  the  contracts  of  certain  unchartered  banks. 
The  parties  contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  which  enter  into  their  stipulations,  and  thus  tacitly 
become  a  part  of  their  agreement ;  and  when  the  law 
requires  that  a  mortgage  be  subject  to  payment,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  before  the  day,  it  is  as  much  an  ori- 
ginal condition  of  the  contract  as  if  it  had  been  express- 
ed in  terms.  But  a  decision  of  the  judiciary  is  so  lal' 
different  from  an  act  of  the  legislatuie,  that  it  declares 
no  new  law;  and  consequently  can  never  operate  as  an 
ex  post  facto.  It  merely  recognises  a  rule,  so  long  re- 
spected in  practice,  as  to  authorise  a  presumption  of  its 
having  been  adopted  originally  by  common  consent, 
and  in  that  aspect  is  treated  as  having  been  the  law 
from  the  beginning.  Such  was  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  custom  which  gives  the  tenant  the  way  going 
crop,  and  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract  result- 
ing Irom  its  apparent  teims,  so  far  as  to  give  the  tenant 
an  interest  be)  ond  ihe  expiration  of  his  lease.  No  well 
advised  judge  will  claim  a  right  of  legislation.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  that  all  legislative  power  is  placed 
by  the  constitution  elsewhere,  (a  consideration  that 
ought  of  usclf  to  be  decisive)  every  usurpation  of  such 
a  right  hitherto  has  proved  to  he  extremely  pernicious 
in  its  tendency  to  impair  the  puDlic  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  judicial  decision,  and  subject  the  rights  of 
the  suitors  to  the  prejudices  and  caprice  of  the  judgej. 
I  lake  it  then,  that  a  judicial  decision  is  not  to  be  taken 
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for  an  act  of  legislation;  and  that  if  the  policy  of  the 
law,  about  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly,  should  require  the  contract  of  hypotheca- 
tion to  be  laid  under  restriction  so  far  as  to  expose  it  tn 
casualties,  that  are  incident  to  every  other  species  of 
incumbrance,  the  constiuition  interposes  no  bar.  But 
is  the  proposition  that  the  lien  is  a  matter  of  formal  and 
express  stipulation  founded  in  fact?  By  the  terms  ot 
the  contract,  the  mortgagee  is  to  have  not  a  lien,  but 
an  estate;  and  that  he  has  a  lien  and  not  an  estate,  is  as 
much  the  legal  effect  of  the  instrument  as  lien  is  the 
legal  effect  ot  a  judgment.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  intent  of  the  parlies  that  the  contract 
shall  create  a  lien,  because  they  know  that  such  will  be 


only  our  brethren,  McNisli  and  Mr.  Pumroy  are  of  our 
number  upon  Long  Island  at  present,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  them  to  use  their  endeavours  witli  the 
neighbouring  brethren  that  are  settled  there,  which  as 
yet  join  not  with  us,  to  join  with  them  in  erec'ing,  a 
fourth  Presbytery.  And  as  to  the  times  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  respective  Presbyteries,  it  is  ordered  that 
that  be  left  to  iheir  own  discretion. 

"Ordered,  that  a  book  be  kept  by  each  of  the  said 
Presbyteries,  containing  a  record  of  their  proceeding's, 
and  that  the  said  book  be  brought  every  year  to  our 
anniversary  S\nod,  to  be  revised. 

"Appointed,  that  the  first  meeting  of  our  said  Synod 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  Septem- 


its  legal  consequence,  and  they  may  therefore  be  said  i  ber  in  the  year  of  1717"* 
to  stipulate  with  a  view  to  it.  But  precisely  such  is  From  this  period  until  1733,  the  succession  of  events 
the  intent  of  parties  who  resort  not  to  a  mortgage,  but  cannot  be  accurately  traced,  in  consequence  ol  the  un- 
to a  judgment  with  stay  of  execution.  In  both  cases  fortunate  loss  both  of  the  Presbytenal  and  Synodical  re- 
the  object  is  real  security,  not  by  stipulating  for  it  in  I  cords.  It  appears,  however  from  later  documents, 
terms  as  in  the  case  of  recognizance;  but  by  performing  that  during  this  interval,  commotions  of  a  serious  na- 
an  act  of  which  it  is  in  the  one  case  an  i  the  other  a  legal  ture  began  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  had  hereto- 
censequence;  the  difference  being  that  the  judgment  fore  existed;  and  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
pledges  all  the  debtor's  land  within  the  country,  and  resulted  in  the  unhappy  schism  of  the  church.  The 
the  mortgage  only  the  lands  described  in  the  deed. —  cause  of  these  dissentions,  was  not  diversity  ofsenti- 
For  Ibis  reason  a  bond  arc!  warrant  is  thought  to  be  the  ment  on  any  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for 
better  security;  insomuch  that  no  creditor  in  the  coun-  both  parties  alike  adhered  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
try  accepts  a  mortgage  except  the  vender  of  land,  who  fession  and  Catechisms;  but  a  difference  of  opinion   on 


is  generally  content  to  rely  on  the  security  of  the  estate 
with  which  he  has  parted. 

[to   he  continued.] 


From  the  Presbyterian. 
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the  propriety  of  certain  new  measures,  which  one  parly 
adopted  as  best  calculated  fur  the  extension  of  religion, 
and  which  the  other  condemned,  as  innovations  upon 
established  customs,  and  tentling  to  disorder  and  divi- 
sion. Certain  members  of  Synod,  lamenting  the  ap- 
parent apathy  and  formality  of  professors,  and  the  gen- 
eral inattention  to  religion,  resolved  to  strike  out  a  ni«r 
path,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  more  energetic  and  alarm- 
ing mode  of  preaching.  Their  intention  was  commend- 
able, and  their  principal  error  consisted  in  permitting 
their  feelings  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  their  judgments  . 
The  distinction  of  parties  was  that  of  Old  and  New- 
Lights,  and  the  latti  r  were  sometimes  designated  as  the 
Brunswick  party,  as  they  principally  pertained  to  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery.      Under  the   "Old  Light" 
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Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which 

thece  pioneers  had  to  contend,  and  to  which  allusion  i 

made  in  the  preceding   letters,  their  number  received 

an  annual  accession,  and  the  growth  of  the  infant  church 

became  each  year  more  promising.  The  Philadelphia  |  standard  were  enlisted  the  most  of  those  who  might  be 
Presbytery  had  become  so  much  enlarged  in  1716,  that  termed  the  rigid  Presbyterian;  who  were  tenacious  of 
at  their  meeting  in  September  of  that  year,  it  was  re-  all  the  prejudices  which  characterized  the  Scotch  and 
solved  to  divide  the  Presb\  teries  into  four  subordinate  Irish  schools,  and  regarded  with  alarm  and  jealousy  the 
judicatories,  wh'ch  should  be  constituent  members  ot  slight  deviation  from  the  precise  customs  of  their  fore- 
an  annual  Synod  to  be  convened  in  Philadelphia. —  [fathers.  The  "New  Light"  parly,  on  the  contrary, 
This  measure  seemed  to  be  dictated  as  well  by  convent-  whilst  they  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession,  were 
ence,  as  by  a  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  ihe  ]  less  punctilious  in  the  admission  of  novelties,  and  were 
Church;  since  it  must  have  been  almost  impracticable,  ■  not  disposed  to  admit,  that  all  was  sacred  which  could 
when  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  few,  and  the  j  lay  claim  to  ancient  usage.  The  former  required  un- 
members  were  so  restricted  in  their  pecuniary  means,  |  blemished  character,  and  respectable  literary  a'tain- 
to  assemble  them  from  several  different  provinces,  as  ments  as  indispensable  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
frequently  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  might  require.  '  the  ministry,  whilst  they  appeared  remiss  in  scrutinize 
Thefollowing  minute  which  we  insertentire,  is  therecord  J  ing  their  decided  personal  piety;  the  latter  in  their 
of  this  interesting  decision,  and  presents  a  pleasing  pic-  zeal  to  secure  the  qualifications  of  piety,  seemed  to  re- 
ture  of  the  progressiva  increase  of  the  Presbyterian  cauee>  '  gard  with  too  much  leniency,  if  not  indifference,  the 
September,  1716.  |  literary  deficiency  of  their  candidates.  Mutual  oppo- 
"It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  to  increase  \  sition  strengthened  the  erroneous  prejudices,    of  each 


our  number,  as  that,  after  much  deliberation,  we  judge 
it  triav  be  more  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  religion 
to  divide  ourselves  into  subordinate  meetings  or  Pres- 
byteries, constituting  one  annually  as  a  Synod,  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  subordinate  Presbytery,  or  meeting,  for 
this  year  at  least :  Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  the  Presby- 
tery, after  serious  deliberation,  that  the  first  subordinate 
meeting  or  Presbytery  do  meet  at  Philadelphia,  or  else- 
where, as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  consist  of  these  viz: — 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Jones,  Powell,  On1,  Bradner,  and 
Morgan.  And  the  sesond  to  meet  at  New  Castle,  or 
elsewhere,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  consist  of  these,  viz: 
Messers.  Anderson,  McGill,  Gillespie,  Wotherspoon, 
Evans  and  Conn.  The  third  to  meet  at  Snowhill,  or 
elsewhere,  to  consist  of  these,  viz. -Messrs.  Davies, 
Hampton  and  Henry.     And  that  in  consideration  that 


party,  and  for  a  season  threatened  to  divorce,  what 
should  ever  be  found  united  in  those  who  minister  for 
God,  the  sincere  devotion  of  the  heart  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind.  It  is  painful  to  revert  to  the  em- 
bittered spirit  with  which  the  controversy  was  conduct- 
ed, and   the  terms  of  reproach   with  which  the  parties 


*  In  a  letter  of  Synod,  A.  D.  1718,  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  presented. 

"  That  there  are  now  in  number  twenty  three  ordain- 
ed ministers  and  three  probationers,  who  all,  have 
agreed  to  unite  their  endeavours  annually  at  Philadel- 
phia for  spreading  and  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  these  dark  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  In  the  province 
of  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylvania,  and  Territo- 
ries, Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  all  which,  excepting  the 
last,  some  of  the  aforesaid  ministers  do  reside," 
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mutually  assailed  each  oilier.     The  "New  Lights.'Vho    it  has  never  been  set  apart  for  public  rejoicing.     This 
were   most   highly  excited,    were  perhaps   chargeable  .  omission  arose,  not  from  any    disregard  of  the  eminent 
with  the  greatest  excesses.     Those   ministers  who  did    ;         rtance  of  lhe  event    or  from  aI,y  waM,  „f  a  per{ect 
not  coincide  with  them  in  opinion,  were  accused  ot  un-  .    .  ....  .  -,.,•■  i 

faithfulness,  and  stigmatized  as  carnal  and  unconverted,  j  conviction  of  >,s  intimate  union  with  the  independence 
Into  the  congregations  of  such,  itinerant  preachers,!  anil  happiness  of  our  country — far  from  it;  the  patriots, 
with  a  much  larger  share  of  zeal  than  knowledge,  were  :  w|,0  perfected  thai  great  work, considered  it  the  consum- 
p  ncnin-  .(red  to   entrude.  and  ai  a  consequence,  paiiies  !  r  ,    .,.  n-    .    #•     .,      r       j  r  » 

encom  .5™   o  rnuuuf,  <»"  -    «  i.        h  >  1  \  motion  of  their  glorious  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 

were  arrayed;  the  affections  of  the  people  were  alienat-  j    •    1    1      •     1      j 


ed  from  their  pastors,  and  congregations  were  divided, 
and  fumed  separate  worshipping  assemblies  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  each  other.* 


ca;  and  rightly  judged  that  then  alone  that  indepen- 
dence was  secured,  when  the  union  of  the  states  was 
finished.  They  probably  thought  that  the  time  would 
never  arrive,  when  any  doubts  or  cavils  could  arise 
upon  such  a  question — but  that  the  constantly  increas- 
ing benefits,  which  they  clearly  saw,  would  flow  from 
it, would  knit  still  closer  the  bands  which  they  were  the 
first  firmly  to  tie.      I  say  the  the  omission  has    been  un- 


For  lhe  Register  of  Penim  Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XXII. 
NATIONAL  CELEBRATIONS. 
The  object  of  national  celebrations  of  great  events  is,  |  fortunate,  because  unhappily  the  fathers  of  our  liberty, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  keep  alive  a  memory  of  the  occurren-  have  been  deceived  in  their  expectations— whether 
ces  they  are  intended  to  commemorate,  and  to  renew  the  from  th's  or  other  causes,  the  question  of  union  is  no 
feelings  and  the  spirit  ofthe  times  which  produced  them,  longer  one,  which  it  is  considered  almost  profanity  to 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  nothing  appears  to  me  discuss:  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  the  theme  of 
more  appropriate  in  a  land  of  liberty  like  our  own,  than  speeches  and  remarks,  in  and  out  of  congress,  at  pub- 
to  continue  in  a  proper  spirit  the  commemoration  of  lic  dinners;  and  even  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
those  incidents  in  our  career  as  a  nation,  which  have  Independence.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  peculiarly 
given  birth  to  our  free  institutions,  or  subsequently  in-  proper  that  at  this  time,  those  who  entertain  ideas 
fused  into  them  new  life  and  vigor.  A  celebration  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  orthodox,  upon  the 
the  kind  to  which  I  refer,  seems  necessary  to  fan  a  flame  subject  of  the  union,  should  direct  public  attention  in  a 
which  otherwise,*or*the  want  of  some  exciting  cause,  more  emphatic  manner  to  it,  hy  a  proper  celebration  of 
might  ultimately  expire.  National  rejoicings,  some-  the  day  of  its  birth— of  that  day,  when  the  states  of  this 
times,  connected  with  religious  rites.and  sometimes  not.  Northern  Continent  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they 
have  obtained  among  every  people,  and  would  appear  stood  united  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  that,  side  by 
from  their  frequency  to  owe  their  origin  to  an  inherent  side,  like  brothers,  they  stood  to  defend  and  perpetu- 
principle  of  our   nature,  or  to  have  arisen  from  analogy     ate  it. 

to  the  periodical  return  of  that  day  which  by  divine  com-  j  An  example,  not  indeed  of  omission,  but  of  what  is 
mand  has  been  appointed  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labor.  I  worse,  perversion  ofthe  true  end  and  aim  of  such  cele- 
Having  mentioned  the  Sabbath,  I  may  be  permitted  to  j  orations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  which  has  obtained 
refer  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  stated  I  for  some  years  of  commemorating  the  Declaration  of  our 
periods  of  celebration;  religious  or  otherwise.  What- 1  Independence  as  a  nation— or  rather  of  using  that  day 
ever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  its  origin,  for  the  purposes  of  party  faction,  or  the  gratification  of 
continuance,  or  the  proper  mode  of  its  observance;  I  be- 1  private  pique  and  animosity.  The  day  selected  seems 
lieve  none  differ  with  respect  to  its  great  utility  as  a  i  peculiarly  inappropriate,  because  it  was  a  time  when 
mean  of  promoting  the  general  morality  of  mankind    a"  Americans   thought  and  acted  alike   and  together; 


and  its  beneficial  effects  upon  what  it  was  undoubtedly 
instituted  to  promote — religion.  The  cares  of  life,  the 
all-absorbing  pursuits  of  business  and  ambition,  would 
soon  leave  no  time  or  thought  for  higher,though  more  re- 
mote interests,  if  they  were  not  forced  upon  the  atten. 
tion  of  men  by  the  stated  recurrence  of  the  season  ap- 
propriated especially  for  their  cultivation.  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  anniversaries  of  our  Independence,  the 
birth  day  ofthe  father  of  his  country,  and  the  annual-  re- 
turn of  that  day  when  our  happy  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  neglect  ofthe  feelings,  they 
are  so  naturally  calculated  to  inspire,  might  in  the  end, 
be  productive  of  very  great  injury  to  our  free  institu- 
tions themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  the  periods   I  referred  to; 


and  acted,  too,  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  not  for  the  advancement  of  this  or  that  particu- 
lar interest.  All  offered  but  one  prayer,  and  that  was 
for  independence.  The  danger,  therefore,  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  misapplication  of  the  day  is,  that 
its  true  and  legitimate  purposes  and  uses  may  be  utterly 
forgotten,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  entirely  usurp  the 
plai  e  of  love  of  country.  Thereappears  to  melikewise.a 
want  ofthe  perception  of  the  true  dignity  ofthe  occa- 
sion— which  ought  to  raise  our  minds  above  the  paltry 
consideration  ofthe  success  of  particular  candidates  for 
office,  and  fix  them  on  the  lofty  objects  which  our  revo- 
lutionary patriots  had  in  their  view,  seeing  that  we  ought 
not  to  suppose  that  the  mere  gain  of  Independence,  in 
the  first  instance,  is   every   thing,   and   that,   that  once 


I  mean  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitu- !  effected,   further  heed   of  the    matter  is   us  less — but 
tion;  it  appears  an  unfortunate  neglect  or  oversight, that    that,  on  tne  contrary,  the  securing  and  perpetuating  that 

.   ....       ~~~~ \  ; : Independence  is  not  so  easv  a  task   as  some   may  think, 

I  lie    Chuches   of    iMornton  and   Providence,  and         ,  •    ,  r  .  •   •,  , 

those  ofthe  Great  Valley.and  Charleston,  are  examples.  |  and  ,s  left  to  our  vigilance  and  care. 

At  Neshamony  the   separate   houses  were  in  view  of!      We  should,  then,  on  these   occasions,  offer  sai 
each  other,  '  on  a  common  altar.     From  all  quarters  of  the  union 
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same  incense  should  arise — and  we  would  feel,   from  a    whe 

consciousness  that  in  every  part  of  tlie    country  a  com-    m 

mon  spirit  animated  all,  as  brethren  should  feel,  and  not 

asa  divided  house.     One  day  of  the  year,  at  least  would  j  Bv  a  |„„g  process  of  skilful  'cultivation,   the  earth  nay 

be  kept  free  from  the  intrusions  of  party  or  section,  d  dif-     at  least  reach   the  limits   of  its   productive   powers;  b 


there  are  vast  bodies  of  unoccupied  land,  food 
j  mav  always,  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance; 
and  as  lands  are  cheap,  facilities  to  convey  the  produce 
market,  must  tend  great))    to  iiicrease   their  value. 


ferences — and  would  serve  in  a  great  degree,  to  smooth 
the  asperities  which  they  so  naturally  engender. 

It  is  proper,  moreover,  to  cultivate  a  national  spirit — 
to  infuse  into  all  ranks,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  a 
vivifying  and  healthful  excitement.  Demonstrations  of 
rejoicing,  indeed,  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
disturbing  public  quiet— these  excesses  are  easily  re- 
strained, and  proceed  ng  from  a  good  spirit  are  in  a 
great  degree  pardonable — under  any  aspect,  they  are 
undoubtedly  pit  frrable  to  the  coldness,  apathy  or  for- 
getfulness  which  are  more  suited  to  the  chill  climate  ol 
a  despotism,  than  to  the  vigorous  and  healthy  soil  of  a 
republic.  UMBKA. 


From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
THOUGHTS  ON  EMIGRATION. 

FROM  EUROPE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
No.  V. 
It  was  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  na- 
vigable  rivers,  that  industry  first  began  to  diffuse  itself, 
antl  gradually  extended  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  Pennsyliania,  the  earliest  settlements  were  on  the 
Delaware,  extending  gradually  to  the  Schuylkill,  Sus- 
quehanna, Juniatta,  and  Allegheny  rivers.  The  nations 
that  appear  to  have  been  the  first  civilized  in  the  old 
word,  were  those  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean,  it  be- 
ing the  best  calculated  for  cultivation  and  tra'le;  and  as 
that  great  sea,  has  no  tides  or  waves,  except  such  as  ate 
caused  by  the  wind,  it  was  at  that  remote  period  of  time, 
when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  that  that  country 
was  selected  as  the  most  favourable  for  settlements. 
History  tells  us,  that  Egypt  was  the  first  country  where 

either  agriculture  or  manufactures,  were  cultivated  to  j  reati  j,  w;th.  attention)"  and  being  pleased'  with  its  con- 
any  considerable  extent.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself  tents  have  made  a  few  extracts'  therefrom,  with  which 
only  a  few  nules  from  the   Nile;   but  in    Lower    Egypt,  |  j  snau  c|ose  t|,js  number. 

that  beautiful  river  breaks  itself  into  a  variety  of  canals,  j  i<it  musi  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  those  descrip- 
which  give  an  extensive  communication  between  all  the  tjons  0f  persons  who  are  more  particularly  wanted  in  the 
great  towns  and  villages  in  the  country.  The  advan-  United  States,  that  there  is  probably  no  country  where 
tages  derived  from  this  inland  navigation,  were  the  .  the  same  degree  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  can  be  pro- 
principal  causes  of  the  early  improvement  of  Europe.  cured,  by  the  working  classes,  with  the  some  degree  of 
The  same  has  been  the  case  in  China  and  Bengal,  where  ,  exertion.  For  two  day's  labor,  at  twelve  hours  per  day 
artificial  canals  were  introduced  many  centuries  ago,  a  journeyman  at  most  of  the  trades  carried  on  in  Phila- 
but  the  science  those  nations  possessed  of  constructing  delphia  or  New  York,  can  procure  wholesome,  sub- 
them,  was  barbarously  confined  to  themselves.  The  stantial  food  in  sufficient  abundance,  flesh  meat  of  good 
first  canal,  successfully  introduced  into  England,  was  quality  included,  for  one  week.  Is  there  any  other 
finished  in  the  year  1761,  (only  seventy  years  ago)  country  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  of  which  the  same 
through  the  splendid  genius  ot  an  engineer  by  the  name  '  statement  can  be  made  to  the  same  extent,  and  with 
of  "Brindley,"   and  the  indefatigable    perseverance  of    equal  truth?" 


that  day  is  very  distant,  when  that  stale  of  things  can 
occur  in  this  country, as  it  noes  in  some  parts  of  Kurope. 
The  increased  supply  of  agricultural  products,  will  al- 
wavs  give  a  stimulus  to  labor,  and  add  to  the  number, of 
laborers.  When  labor  is  high,  the  I.. borer  liies  com- 
fortably; but  when  it  is  low,  he  has  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  Ti.e  demand  for  land  promotes  tin  demand 
for  lab'T — they  move  together.  As  lands  are  set  led 
and  trade  incretses,  labor  is  in  demand  and  wages  hie,h; 
if,  therefore' a  laborer  can  tansport  his  labor  from  an 
overstocked  market  to  a  thiiving  one,  he  may  always 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage:  and  this  shows  clear- 
ly, 1 1  'at  laborers,  farmers,  and  mechanics,  may  all  find 
employment, and  meet  with  encouragement  and  success, 
bv  emigrating  from  the  crowd,  d  population  of  liuiope 
to  the  United  States,  and  particularly,  as  1  believe,  and 
am  endeavouring  to  show,  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  in  every  respec£  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
large  additional  population,  with  the  greates  ease  and 
convenience. 

Pennsvlvama  contains  about  28,000,000  acres  of  land, 
four  millions  of  which  may  be  considered  unfit  lor  culti- 
vation, eight  millions  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
sixteen  millions  unoccupied.  Divide  the  latti  r  into 
tracts  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  allow  ten  persons 
to  each  tract,  to  »  hicb  add,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  towns,  sav  half  as  much  more,  and  then  double  the 
present  population  of  the  impru\edtpa?ts,  which  there 
is  ample  room  for;  the  entire  population  of  the  state 
would  then  be  about^re  millions,  which  Pennsylvania 
is  capable  of  supporting  comfortably  and  bountifully, 
leaving  an  ample  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  for 
foreign  exportation. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1826,  on 
the  subject  of  of  emigration  from  Europe,  by  Mathew 
Carey.  Esq.  one  of  our  most  patriotic  citizens,  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  that  gentleman  a  few  days  ago.      I  ha 


his  distinguished  employer,  the  Duke  of  "Bridgewater." 
Since  when,  canals  have  intersected  that  country  in 
every  direction;  and  by  affording  the  greatest  facilities 
to  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  have  great. 
ly  enriched  the  nation!  May  we  not  experience  equal 
benefits  from  our  great  and  extensive  works?  The  ef- 
forts of  art  and  industry,  are  always  the  most  successful, 
where  the  conveniency  of  transportation  opens  to  them 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  without  restraint; 
which  the  improvementsinPennsylvania  will  soon  confer, 
upon  every  county  in  thestate,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  confederacy. 

Rail-roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers,  by  diminish- 
ing the  expense  of  transportation,  place  the  remote 
parts  ofthe  country  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  com- 
mercial districts,  on  or  adjacent  to  the  sea  board;  and 
on  that  account,  if  on  no  other,  they  may  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  all  improvements.  In  a  country  like  ours, 


Again — '  I  here  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
laborers,  who  are  now  and  probably  will  lie  for  twenty 
yearsto  come,  wanted  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  in  canals,  rail-roads,  and  turnpikes, 
is  wide  awake  in  every  part  ofthe  union,  and  creates  a 
great  demand  for  that  class,  of  which  the  number  of  na- 
tive citizens,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  deniand  The 
Irish  laborers  are  found  uncommonly  hardy  and  active, 
and  for  years  have  done  a  large  portion  ofthe  work  on 
canals  and  turnpikes.  Their  wages  are  about  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day,  or  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  week. 
Their  board  which  includes  meat  every  day,  and  ofien 
twice  a  day,  costs  about  two  dollars,  leaiing  a  balance 
of  about  two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  lis.  3d.  sterling, 
which  isfar  more  than  the  whole  of  their  earnings  in 
their  own  country.' 

Again — 'Journeymen's   wages  in   Philadelphia   vary 
from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day;  probably 
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one  dollar  and  an  eighth,  or  5s.  sterling,  is  ahout  the 
average.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  with 
few  exceptions,  that  frugal  industrious  journeymen,  un- 
encumbered with  families,  may  save  so  much  of  their 
wages,  as  in  a  few  \  rars,  to  be  enabled  to  commence 
business  on  their  own  account  on  a  moderate  scale.— 
Let  me  add,  that  tliere  is  probably  not  a  person  In  Phi- 
ladelphia or  New  Yo  k,  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
mere  pauper,  who  cannot  afford  to  eat  fle-h  meat  at 
least  once  a  day;  and  that  a  wood  sawyer,  or  common 
porter,  steadily  employed,  might,  by  frugality,  save  Irom 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  annum.'  C1VIS, 


TRADE  WITH  LAKE  ERIE. 

In  the  laboured  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  New 
York  editors,  to  prove  that  our  state  would  derive  no 
material  advantage  from  the  completion  of  her  canal  to 
the  lake,  they  but  evince  the  intense  anxiety  with  which 
the  ciiizens  of  New  York  view  the  progress  made  in  our 
great  work,  and  the  high  value  which  they  place  upon 
the  trade  of  the  west.  That  they  believe  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  would,  if  completed,  draw  a  heavy  portion 
of  this  trade  to  Philadelphia,  is  evident  from  the  earnest 
panegyrics  upon  their  commercial  capital,  while  the 
other  great  malts  of  our  country,  and  especially  Phila- 
delphia, are  placed  in  the  back  ground.  It  is  admitted 
on  ad  hand-,  that  the  city  of  Ne'w  York  has  some  supe- 
rior local  adva.itag*.  s;  that  more  revenue  is  paid  there,  I 
and  more  business  transacted,  than  in  any  other  city  in  I 
the  United  States:  but  doubt  whether  commercial  men  ] 
will, fur  these  reasons,  continue  to  struggle,  hot  i  spring 
and  fall,  against  natural  obstacles,  attended  with  vexa- 
tious delays,  and  expensive  con-equences,  in  order  to  i 
get  to  New  Yotk,  after  a  communication,  exempt  from  I 
such  serious  objections,  is  once  opened  with  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  feel  additional  confidence,  in  giving  our  opinion, 
thai  the  norih-wes'ern  trade  will  he  secured  to  the  em-  I 
porium   of  Pennsylvania,  by  our  canal    when   finished, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  western  merchants  are  I 
not  altogether  so  clear  and  positive  in   their  belief,  that 
"  Philadelphia,  when  all  our  contemplated  schemes  are  | 
complete,  could   not  furnish  goods  as  early,  as  low,  and 
pay  a  price  for  produce,   correspondent  with   'he   New 
York  market."     Indeed,  we   know  many   merchants  in 
this  quarter,  who  are  so  lutle  capable  of  appreciating  the  I 
boasted  advantages  of  New  Ymk,  that  they  make  their 
purchases  in    Philadelphia,  ship  their  goods  for  Lake 
Erie,  via  this  same   '•  store-house  of   America,"  and  the  ! 
New   York  canal;  incurring  thereby  an  additional  ex- 
pense for  transportation. 

We  lake  the  following  article  from  the  Rochester 
Republican,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  that  our  ! 
readers  may  see  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
against  our  canal,  by  a  source  well  informed,  and  ex- 
tremely interested  in  its  fa  lure.  The  vaunted  pre- 
eminence given  to  the  city  of  Ntw  York  by  the  writer,  ' 
cannot  escape  notice.  Were  his  paragraph  to  fill  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  the  statistics 
of  this  country,  they  would  be  induced  to  believe,  that 
there  was  no  other  place  of  business  in  America. 

"Trade  uf  the  Region  nflhe  Upper  Lakes  — In  the  spe- 
culations of  editors  respecting  wdiat  market  may  here- 
after obtain  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  misconception,  if  not  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  "region,"  about  the  trading  with  which, 
so  much  rivalship  ..nd  contt  ntion  now  brewing,  is  the 
parts  ot  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake  Erie, 
Michigan  and  Huron  territories,  and  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  The  vent9  to  the  ocean,  through  which  the 
surplus  agricultural  products,  furs,  peltries,  nuts,  and 
the  produce  of  the  mines,  &.C.  are^lhe  Erie  canal  and 
the  Mississippi;  and  (when  finished)  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road. 

"The  ice  remained  in  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  this 
year  until  the  8th  of  May.     Much  stress  is  laid  on  this 


circumstance.  The  average  departure  of  the  ice,  as 
stated  by  an  inhabitant  of  Buffalo,  is  from  the  15th  April 
to  the  1st  May.  The  Erie  canal  is  generally  opened 
from  the  15th  to  the  20ih  of  April.  hie  Pennsylvania 
canal  (when  completed)  will  not  open  earlier  than  the 
Erie,  for  several  )  ears  to  come  at  least,  on  account  of 
the  repairs  whirl)  a  new  canal  requires,  on  the  return  uf 
every  spring,  un'il  die  work  becomes  permanent.  Sup. 
pose  a  merchant,  living  at  Detroit,  (and  tnis  case  will  be 
similar  to  all  others,)  to  what  market  would  he  duect 
his  course' 

"  Why  not  to  New  York' 

"The  reasons  why  the  Detroit  merchant  should  se- 
lect New  York  would  be,  simply,  because  New  Yoak  is 
the  great  mart  of  the  union.  The  manufacturers  of  cot- 
tons and  woolens;  the  dealers  in  furs,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  article,  and  the  planters  of  the  south,  all 
have  their  faciors  or  agents  at  New  York,  for  there  they 
sell  or  barter  a  greater  part  of  their  goods  or  produce. 
The  highest  grain  market  of  the  union  is  New  York. 
Whv  do  the  millers  of  Richmond,  Bal  imore,  Alexandria, 
Philadelphia  and  Petersburg,  send  their  flour  to  N.-w 
Yoik?  It  is  because  New  York  is  the  best  market.  The 
great  manufacturers  in  Engl  mil,  France,  and  Holland, 
have  all  their  agents  in  New  York.  The  packet  ships 
(besides  numerous  private  vessels)  engaged  in  the  Liv- 
erpool, London  and  Havre  trade,  bring  new  goods,  new 
sH  les,  and  new  fashions,  every  week,  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

"Admit  the  ice  remains  at  Buffalo  until  the  last  of 
April;  bv  that  time  the  enterprising  Detroit  merchant 
has  purchased  his  goods  and  transported  them  to  Buf- 
falo, where  Ins  »essel  meets  him   laden  with  pp  dure 

his  vessel  returns  with  Ins  goods — and  the  boats  return 
to  Albany  with  his  produce.  He  opens  ins  goods  soon 
aft.  r  the  first  of  May.  Could  Philadelphia,  Ball, more, 
or  Cincinnati,  when  a'!  then-  contemplated  schemes  are 
complete,  lurnish  European  goods  as  early,  as  low, 
and  pay  a  price  for  produce  correspondent  with  ths 
New  Y'oik  market' 

"  New  York  is  earlier  than  other  cities  in  the  fashions, 
which  con'roul  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  It 
pays  three-fourths  of  the  cash,  which  government  re- 
ceives from  the  importation  of  goods.  It  is  i he  store- 
house ot  America,  for  'he  produce  of  the  soil — it  is  the 
depository  of  her  manufactures — it  is  the  emporium  of 
her  trade  and  commerce." 

The  story  of  the  Detroit  merchant  going  to  New  York, 
before  the  Buffalo  harbour  is  clear  of  ice,  puichasmg 
his  goods,  transporting  them  to  Buffalo  just  in  time  to 
meet  his  vessel  loaded  with  produce,  involves  too  many 
fortunate  coincidences  to  come  within  the  calculation  of 
a  prudent  man.  Besides,  the  editor  of  the  Republican 
ought  to  know,  what  no  man  of  business  can  be  igno- 
rant of,  that  the  merchants  in  the  "  region  ot  the  upper 
lakes,"  make  their  remittances  principally  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country;  that  they  invariably  superintend 
the  collecting,  preparing,  and  shipping  of  the  various 
articles  for  which  'hey  barter  thei"  goods,  and  that  they 
generally  prefer  making  a  disposition  of  the  avails  is 
person.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  merchant  goes  to  market, 
who  deals  in  produce,  without  sending  it  before,  or  tak- 
ing it  with  him. 

As  many  different  statements  are  afloat  as  to  the  ave- 
rage time  of  the  opening  of  Buffalo  harbour,!  he  en  ranee 
to  the  New  York  canal,  we  have,  in  order  to  settle  that 
question,  procured  the  following  table,  showing  the  ex- 
act time  when  the  navigation  commenced  between  Buf- 
falo and  this  place,  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years. 
It  was  made  out  by  the  collector  of  this  port,  from  offis 
ciaf  records,  kept  by  himself  during  the  whole  period: 


1802, 

May  2, 

1807, 

June  12, 

1803, 

May  11, 

1808, 

May  9, 

1804, 

May  17, 

1809, 

June  5, 

1805, 

April  29, 

1810, 

May  3, 

1806, 

April  24, 

1811, 

April  14, 
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1812,     June    6, 

l813'?War 
1814,5 

1815,  May  13, 

1816,  May  11, 

18 17,  May  17, 

1818,  May  13, 

1819,  Miy  15, 

1820,  May  14, 

1821,  May  14, 


1822,  May  16, 

1823,  May     4, 

1824,  May     6, 
182J,  Marc. 17, 

1826,  May     4, 

1827,  May     2, 

1828,  April  9, 

1829,  May     3, 

1830,  April  16, 

1831,  Mav     9, 


It  is  plain  from  the  above,  that  merchants  west  of 
Buffalo,  would  not  be  safe  in  calculating'  upon  setting 
off  with  their  produce  before  the  15th  of  May;  which 
is,  indeed,  the  time  usually  fixed  upon  by  them.  In 
order  to  prevent  disappointment  in  their  operations, 
they  make  all  their  arrangements  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  late  nav>gation;and  in  this  way  make  uncertainty  sure. 
From  this  cause,  when  we  have  an  early  spring,  and  the 
ice  is  out  of  Buffalo  harbour  by  the  first  of  April,  the 
western  merchants  are  unprepared  for  it,  and  have  to 
Wait  until  plans  can  he  perfected,  that  were  formed  to 
do  away  the  possibil'ty  if  disappointment. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  recurring  to 
the  fact,  that  a  canal,  from  tins  place  to  Philadelphia, 
would  always  be  open  by  the  first  of  April,  and  often- 
times earlier;  and  that  the  navigation  between  this  and 
the  ports  above,  is  never  obstructed  by  ice  after  that 
time. — Erie  Observer. 
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Thursday  Evening,  July  14. 

Select  Council. —  \  commumnication  from  Mr. 
Coinelus  Stevenson,  the  city  Treasurer  with  his  ac- 
counts for  the  last  quarter  were  received  and  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  accounts. 

A  communication  from  tlie  commissioners  of  Kensington 
District  relative  lo  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill 
water  was  received  and  referred  to  the  watering  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  communication  from  the  county  com- 
missioners was  received. 

County  Commissioner's  Office. 
To  the  presidents  and  members  of  ihe  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — The  exposed  situation  of  the  public 
buildings  on  Independence  .Square,  and  the  h'ghly  of- 
fensive state  of  the  privies  on  the  south  side  are  such  as 
to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  to  re- 
move the  complaint.  If  councils  should  deem  it  prop- 
er, the  County  Commissioners  will  unite  with  them  in 
such  measures,  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  this 
desirable  object. 

With  great  respect,  your  ob't  serv'ts, 

JOHN  THOMPSON, 
DANIEL  THOMAS, 
THOMAS    MAGUIKE. 
City  Commissioners,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  July  14,  1831. 

Mr.  K'ltera  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted. 

Kesolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  County  Commissioners  be  authorised  to  have  erect- 
ed an  iron  palisade  along  the  rear  of  the  county  offices, 
at  such  place,  and  so  many  gales  as  shall  be  considered 
proper  by  the  committee  on  State  House  and  Indepen- 
dence square — and  that  the  said  commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  cause  privies  to  be  built  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  arched  over,  at  such  place  as 
shall  be  designated  by  said  committee.  It  being  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  privilege  hereby  allowed 
may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  and  the  alterations  here- 
by authorised  be  removed,  at  the  pleasure  of  Councils. 

A  remonstrance  against  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
allowing  persons  to  kill  the  dogs  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  was  received  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  revised  ordinances. 


Mr.  Massey  presented  the  following  petition  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  represent  that  the 
measure  now  in  contemplation,  of  .U'Adamismg  Ches- 
nut  street  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  streets,  will  greatly  con- 
tribute and  probably  remedy  completely  the  great  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  the  passing  of  carriages  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  courts  of  Justice  and  public  meetings 
to  the  serious  interruption  and  delay  of  business.  They 
therhfure  unite  with  others  of  their  fellow  citizens  in 
expressing  their  decided  approbation  of  the  proposed 
experiment,  and  moreover  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  extending  the  same  improvement 
to  Sixth  street,  between  Chesnut  and  George  streets,  a 
quarter  still  more  incommoded  with  noise,  if  possible, 
than  the  front  of  the  State  House. 

Mr.  Worrell  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Schuylkill  wharves,  made  the  following  report,  accom- 
panied by  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Grover. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  communication 
from  the  city  commissioners  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Chesnut  street  wharf  at  Schuylkill  and  the  city 
property  adjacent  thereto,  with  several  petitions  and 
applications  for  renting  the  said  wharf,  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  several  plans  ancl  views  have  been  suggested 
to  them,  but  the  result  of  their  deliberations  has 
been  to  pass  over  at  present  any  alteration  as  to  the 
Basin  so  called,  but  to  report,  in  part,  in  favour  of 
the  immediate  improvement  of  the  fesi  me  of  the  front 
on  Schuylkill,  containing  about  265  feet,  the  plan  of 
which  improvement  they  herewith  submit,  together 
with  an  es'imate  of  the  cost  by  Thomas  L).  Grover, 
amounting  to  4.030  dollars  lor  completing  the  same 
(exclusive  of  filling  in)  andalsoa  proposal  for  executing 
the  same  by  measurement.  This  property  is  at  present 
unproductive,  and  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  improve- 
ment, and  for  which  there  are  several  applications  to 
rent — one  of  300  dollars  per  annum,  with  an  additional 
sum  of  6  per  cent,  for  all  cost  or  monies  laid  out,  say 
6000  dollars,  making  660  dollars.  Vour  committee  are 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  a  rent  of  1000  per  annum  may 
be  obtained  lor  the  same  when  finished.  Ycur  commit- 
tee therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

Kesolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  plan  of  improving  the  city  front  on  Schuylkill  north 
of  the  Basin,  by  erecting  wharves  as  submitted  by  the 
committee,  be  adopted. 

Resohed,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  city 
commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  cause  the  fronton  Schuylkilltobe  improved 
according  to  the  proposal  in  the  above  resolution,  under 
the  direction  of  the  said  committee,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense thereof  be  charged  to  appropriation  No.  14. 

Philadephia,  July  11th,  1831. 

Gentlemen: — Agreeable  to  your  request  I  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  to  you  the  proble  amount  of  expenses 
for  erecting  two  wharves  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  and 
repairing  the  old  ones  near  the  Permanent  bridge.agree- 
ahle  to  the  plan  approved  of  by  the  Committee;  say 
four  thousand  and  thirty  dollars,  including  wood,  iron» 
stone  and  labor.         Yours,  &c. 

THOMAS  D.   GROVER. 

Joseph   Wohhell,  Esq..  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Kittera,  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  both   Councils. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  committees  on  Independence,  Washington,  and 
Franklin  squares,  inquire  into  the  expediency  ofhaving 
fountains  erected  in  all  or  any  of  the  said  squares. 

Common  Councils. — Mr.  Barker  presented  the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  the  Victuallers,  which  was  refer- 
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red  to  the  annexed  special  committee, — Messrs.  Leiper, 
Muss,  Lehman,  Worrell,  Toland  and  Massey. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  tile  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  undersigned  victuallers  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  honorable 
bodies,  that  they  have  long  felt  as  a  grievance,  seriously 
affecting  their  respective  vocations — the  practice  of 
victuallers  and  others  not  inaptly  termed  "Skinners," 
under  the  assumed  garb  of  farmers,  occupying  stalls  in 
the  several  markets" or  stands  within  the  market  limits, 
which  by  law  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
"Farmers  bringing  to  mar/iff  the  produce  of  their  farms" 
— and  from  which  professed  victuallers  are  by  law  ex- 
cluded. 

This  practice — increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
pursued  with  impunity — presents  itself  at  present, as  an 
evil  imperiously  calling  upon  your  honorable  bodies  for 
prompt  and  efficient  redress.  All  the  prohibitory  laws 
at  present  existing  on  the  subject,  have  been  in  every 
instance  of  attempted  prosecution,  successfully  evaded, 
by  offenders  sheltering  themselves  under  the  convenient 
plea  of  being  "Farmers,"  and  thus  by  subterfuge  avoid- 
ing the  penalties  to  which  they  are  justly  liable.  Laws 
whose  salutary  intentions,  can  be  thus  easily  evaded,  or 
perverted  to  purposes  manifestly  repugnant  to  their  spirit 
or  design — must  in  themselves  be  radically  defective. 

While  your  petitioners  feel  satisfied  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  specifying  particularly  what  de- 
scriptions of  country  produce — or  the  occupation  of  how 
much  land,  should  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  applica- 
tion and  privileges  of  "a  farmer'' — yet  they  believe  it 
easy  to  say,  what  should  not  thus  entitle  one. 

Farmers  following  in  connection  the  occupation  of  a 
victualler,  or  victuallers  following  their  trade  though 
they  may  occupy  a  farm,  surely  ought  not  and  it  is  be- 
lieved never  were  intended  to  be  consideredas  that  de- 
scription of  persons  for  whom  exclusive  privileges  were 
granted  as  farmers. 

If a  farmer  may  follow  the  occupation  of  a  victualler  by 
evasion — or  a  victualler  by  like  means  because  he  farms 
perhaps  a  rod  of  ground,  claim  the  privileges  of  a  farm- 
er— does  it  not  follow  by  parit)  of  reasoning — that  either 
may  follow  the  occupation  of a  fishmonger  at  prohibited 
stands,  because  he  may  have  tfishpond  on  his  farm? 
This  may  appear  as  placing  the  matter  in  a  ludicrous 
light — but  the  inference  is  fair  and  natural,  and  it  is 
believed  may  satisfy  the  understanding  as  well  as  more 
laboured  argument.  Each  trade  or  occupation  having 
had  its  specific  location  assigned — and  having  been  the 
subject  of  distinct  legislation — it  seems  less  reasonable 
that  no  one  can  at  the  same  time — lawfully  pursue  that  of 
another  blended  together — nor  at  any  other  place  than 
that  specially  appointed. 

The  victuallers  as  a  class,  haie  their  particular  sham- 
bles— the  Jerseymen  their? — Farmers — Truckmen — 
Milkmen  and  various  others  have  each  their  stands  fixed 
by  law — the  pursuing  either  branch  of  business  by  one  at 
any  other  place  than  that  appointed — or  blending  different 
pursuits  together  fur  the  purpese  of  evasion — is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sfirit  of  the  LAW  and  usurpation  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  vested  rights  of  the  other. 

Your  petitioners,  believe,  as  a  class,  they  contribute 
more  in  rents  towards  the  public  revenue,  than  any  oth- 
er attending  the  markets — they  are  as  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens — that  they  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  city  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession as  well,  whether  quantity,  quality,  or  attention 
be  regarded,  and  they  further  believe  they  claim  but 
their  rights  when  they  require  full  and  ample  protection 
in  the  pursuit  ot  their  occupations. 

Believing  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge, they  respectfully 
ask  your  honorable  bodies  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  any  Butcher's  meat,  in  less  quantities  than  a 
quarter,  at  any  other  public  places  within  the  market 
limits  than  at  such  stalls  as  are  appropriated  for  victual- 
lers,— and  that  any  Farmer,  Shinner,  or  other  person 
Vol.  VIII."  8 


whatever  who  shall  offer,  orexpose  for  sale  any  butch- 
er's meat  in  less  quantities  or  in  any  other  place  or 
places  than  are  specified  and  allowed  by  law,  shall  for- 
feit the  same,  together  with  such  penalty  as  your  wis- 
dom may  suggest. 

A  law  embracing  a  full  prohibition  of  this  kind,  while 
it  would  do  injustice  to  none,  would  secure  your  pe- 
titioners in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  consider  their 
rights,  and  in  the  end  add  to  the  public  revenue,  by 
unmasking  the  disguised  victuallers,  and  forcing  them 
to  rent  some  of  the  many  unoccupied  stalls,  which 
through  them  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  victuallers' 
shambles, — your  petitioners  will  tver  prav,  &.c. 

Mr.  Moss  presented  the  subjoined  petition  from  the 
keepers  of  Oyster  Cellars,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  revised  ordinances. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  proprietors  and 
keepers  of  Oyster  Cellars,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  re- 
spectfully sets  forth, — 

That  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  the  8th  day  of 
March,  1823,  your  honorable  bodies  are  authorised  to 
pass  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  con- 
trol of  all  persons  who  may  keep  Oyster  Cellars  within 
the  said  city. 

That  no  ordinances  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  city  laws  now  undergoing  a  re- 
vision by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

That  establishments  for  the  sale  of  Oysters  have  be- 
come quite  numerous  and  extensive, affoiding  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  a  respectable  class  of  citizens  who  have 
invested  large  sums  of  money  in  fitting  up  the  same 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  that  their  good 
government  and  controul  is  ardently  desired  by  jour 
memorialists,  and  would  be  gratifying  to  their  fellow 
citizens  whose  convenience  would  be  enhanced  bv  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  requiring  the  proprietor  of  each 
to  procure  from  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  a  license 
for  keeping  the  same  under  proper  regulations;  placing 
the  said  oyster  cellars  tinder  the  svtperintender.ee  of  the 
Ma)  or,  and  giving  him  the  power  of  directing  the  hours 
at  which  the  same  should  lie  closed  at  night,  and  of 
taking  away  the  license  in  every  instance  where  suffi- 
cient proof  is  made  Before  htm  of  a  breach  of  the  regula- 
tions, or  it  the  allowance  by  the  proprietor  or  keeper 
of  any  cellar  of  improper  conduct  therein. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  attention  of 
the  said  committee  to  revise  the  ordinances,  may  be 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  such  a  law  be  prepared  and 
reported  by  them  as  will  meet  the  views  of  the  keepers 
of  oyster  cellars  generally,  and  the  public  at  large  and 
they  as  in  duty  bound  will,  &c. 

Philadelphia,  July  12,  1831. 

Mr.  Baker  presented  7  petitions  from  farmers  attend- 
ing our  markets,  and  other  citizens,  against  the  petition 
of  the  victuallers,  which  were  referred  to  the  samo 
special  committee.  The  annexed  is  one  of  the  memo- 
rials. 

To  the  Select  and   Common    Councils   of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  said 
city,  in  a  respectful  manner  showeth — 

That  your  memorialists  have  learned  that  the  Victual- 
lers have  applied  to  your  honorable  bodies,  request- 
ing you  to  pass  an  ordinance,  prohibiting  the  Farm- 
ers who  have  stands  in  the  High  street  market  from 
selling,  on  their  stands,  veal  and  mutton  by  less  quanti- 
ty than  the  quarter.  Your  memorialists  respectfully  re- 
present, that  such  an  Ordinance  would  place  the  house- 
keepers of  Philadelphia  at  the  mercy  of  the  Victuallers, 
and  would  enable  them  to  demand  almost  any  prices 
they  thought  proper  to  place  upon  their  meats  There 
is  scarcely  any  family,  especially  in  the  warm  season, 
who  would  wish  to  buy  a  whole  quarter  of  meatjand  the 
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prohibition  of  selling  by  a  less  quantity  would  be  equal 
to  a  total  refusal  to  allow  the  article  to  be  sold  at  all. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  solicit  that  no  such  law 
may  be  passed. 

Sir.  Baker  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  markets, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution  which  were 
agresd  to. 

'  The  committee  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons,  requesting  a  stand  for 
Drays  in  Front  street,  from  Market  to  Walnut  street, 
report : — 

That  in  their  opinion  the  request  of  said  petition 
should  be  granted,  and  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  city  commissioners  be  requested 
to  make  a  stand  for  drays  from  the  south  side  of  Market 
to  the  north  side  of  Walnut  streets,  in  Delaware  Front 
street. 

Mr.  .Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  paving-  committee 
offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  city  commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed 
to  cause  Hoffman's  alley,  and  Starr  alley  running'  from 
Cherry  to  Sassafrass  street,  between  5th  and  6th  streets, 
to  be  repaved  and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation 
No.  1. 

Mr.  Leiper  offered  a  resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
postponed,  so  that  the  following  resolution  mig.it  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute,  which  was  passed  by  the  Common 
Council,  but  the  Select  Council  had  adjourned  before  it 
was  sent  in  to  them. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  in  common  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  feel  the  most  profound  regret,  for  the  loss  of  their 
fellow'  citizen,  James  Monroe,  Esq.  late  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Kesblved  that  in  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  this  departed  pattiot,  the  chambers  of  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils  be  hung  with  black  for  six  month?, 
and  that  the  members  of  these  Councils  wear  crape  on 
thi   Uft  arm  for  the  space  of  30  days. 

The  Common  Council  adjourned  to  meet  again  next 
Thursday  evening. — Phi/.  Guz. 


UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Letteii  rnosr  Mu.  Madisoh  to  C.  J.  Ixgehsoet,. 
Montpelier,  June  25,  1821 . 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  the 
18th  instant.  The  few  lines  which  answered  your  form- 
er one  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  were  «  ritten  in  haste 
and  in  bad  health;  but  they  expressed,  though  without 
the  attention  in  some  respects  due  to  the  occasion,  a 
dissent  from  the  *iew^  of  the  President,  as  to  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  a  substitute  for  it,  to  which  1  can- 
not but  adhere.  Tne  objections  to  the  latter  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  preponderate  greatly  over  the  advan- 
tages expected  from  it,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
former  I  still  regard  as  sustained,  by  the  considerations 
to  which  I  yielded  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  existing 
Bank. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection 
to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  bank  in  1791,  and  my 
assent  in  1817,  turns  on  the  question,  how  far  legislative 
precedents,  expounding  the  constitution,  ought  to  guide 
succeeding  legislatures  and  to  overrule  individual  opi- 
nions. 

Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question, 
by  confounding  it  with  the  respect  due  from  one  legis- 
lature to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.  But 
the  two  cases  are  essentially  different.  A  constitution 
being  derived  from  a  superior  authority,  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded and  obeyed,  not  controlled  or  varied  by  the 
suboruinate  authority  of  a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  resting  on   no   higher  authority  than   that 


possessed  by  every  successive  legislature,  its  expedien- 
cy, as  well  as  its  meaning,  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
latter. 

The  case  in  question,  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  ob- 
ligation arising  from  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on 
succeeding  judges — the  constitution  being  a  law  to  the 
legislator,  as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 
And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on 
due  discussion  and  consideration,  and  deliberately  sanc- 
tioned by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  bind- 
ing influence,  or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling 
the  meaning  of  a  law?  It  must  be  answered:  first,  be- 
cause it  is  a  reasonable  and  established  axiom,  that  the 
good  of  society  requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its 
members  should  be  certain  and  known,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions 
of  his  predecessors,  should  vary  the  rule  of  law  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  interpretation  of  it.  Misera  est 
servitus  ubi  jus  est  aut  vagum  aut  incognitum,  Second, 
because  an  exposition  of  the  law  publicly  made,  and 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  car- 
ries it  with,  by  fair  inference,  the  sanction  of  those,  who, 
having  made  the  law  through  their  legislative  organ, 
appear  under  such  circumstances  to  have  determined 
its  meaning  through  their  judiciary  organ. 

Can  it  be  of  less  consequence,  that  the  meaning  of  a 
constitution  should  be  fixed  and  known,  than  the  mean- 
ing of  a  law  should  be  so?  Can  indeed  a  law  be  fixed 
in  its  meaning,  and  operation,  unless  the  constitution  be 
so'  On  the  contrary,  if  a  particular  legislature,  differ- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  from  a  series 
of  preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  dif- 
ference, they  not  only  introduce  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility in  the  constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves; 
inasmuch  as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction, 
and  inconsistent  with  it,  are  not  only  annulled  for  the 
future,  but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  legislator  having  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  must  support  it  in  his  own  con- 
struction of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  it  by 
his  predecessors,  or  whatever  be  the  consequences  of 
the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge  under  the  same 
oath  to  support  the  law?  yet  has  it  ever  been  supposed 
that  he  was  required,  or  at  liberty,  to  disregard  all  pre- 
cedents, however  solemnly  repeated  and  regularly  ob- 
served; and  by  giving  effect  tojiis  own  abstract  and  in- 
dividual opinions,  to  disturb  the  established  course  of 
practice  in  the  business  of  the  community?  Has  the 
e  isest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to 
acquiesce  in  decisions,  in  which  he  has  been  overruled 
by  the  matured  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  subsequently  to  conform  himself  thereto, 
as  to  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law'  And  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  the  same  view  of  the  official  oath  should 
be  taken  by  a  legislator,  acting  under  the  constitution, 
which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  acting  under 
the  law  which  is  his' 

There  is,  in  fact,  and  in  common  understanding,  a 
necessity  nf  regarding  a  course  of  practice,  as  ahovu 
characterized,  in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpreting 
a  law;  and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a 
constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a  constitution. 

That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances, controlling  the  rule  in  both  cases,  may  be  ad- 
mitted; but,  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force 
itself  on  the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theo- 
rist. He  will  find  it  impossible  to  adhere  to,  and  act 
officially  upon  his  solitary  opinions,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  law  or  constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construc- 
tion reduced  to  practice,  during  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  more  especially,  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a 
change  of  construction  by  the  public  or  its  agents.  And 
if  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  marked  with  the  usual 
sanctions, would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there 
could  be  no  limitation  to-its  exercise,  although  the  dan- 
ger of  error  must  increase,  with  the  increasing  obliviuB 
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of  explanatory  circumstances,  and  will)  the  continual 
changes  in  the  import  of  words  and  phrases. 

Let  it  then  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent 
and  candid  judge,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be 
rel'ed  on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  consti- 
tution, that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive 
legislative  bodies,  through  a  period  of  years,  and  under 
the  varied  ascendancy  of  parties;  or  that  which  depends 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  heated  as  ii 
may  be  by  the  spirit  of  party,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  favourite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence 
an. I  address  of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  misleading  causes. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken,  of  the 
respect  due  to  deliberate  and  reiterated  precedents, 
that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the  ori- 
ginal question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the 
Executive  signature  in  the  year  1817.  The  act  origin- 
ally establishing  a  Bank,  had  undergone  ample  discus- 
sions in  its  passage  through  the  several  branches  of  the 
government.  It  had  been  carried  into  execution  through- 
out a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annul  legislative  re- 
cognitions; in  one  instance,  indeed,  with  a  positive  rami- 
fication of  it  into  a  new  state;  and  with  the  entire 
acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the 
nation  at  large;  to  all  of  which  may  be  added,  a  de- 
creasing prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion, 
adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  institution. 
A  veto  from  the  Executive,  under  these  circumstances, 
with  an  admission  of  the  expediency,  and  almost  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  would  have  been  a  defiance  of  all 
the  obligations  derived  from  a  course  of  precedents, 
amounting  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national 
judgment  and  intention. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  authority  ot  prece- 
dents was,  in  thai  case,  invalidated  by  the  consideration 
that  they  proved  only  a  respect  for  the  stipulated  dura- 
turn  of  the  Bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it  until  the  law 
should  expire,  and  by  the  casting  vote  given  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  Vice  President,  in  the  year  IS  11,  against 
a  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank,  the  vute  being 
expressly  given  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 
But  if  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation 
was  void,  and  could  not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or 
tolerated.  And  as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  it  is  a  fact,  well 
understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted  not  from  an 
equality  of  opinions  in  that  assembly,  on  the  power  of 
Congr  ss  to  establish  a  Bank,  but  from  a  junction  of 
those  who  admitted  the  power, but  disapproved  the  plan, 
with  those  who  denied  the  power.  On  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality,  there  was  a  decided  majority  in 
favour  of  it.  JAMES   MADISON. 

Mr.  l.NGEHSOLI.. 


VENANGO  COUNTY- 

We  have  thought,  to  many  of  our  distant  readers  a 
description  of  our  county  would  not  be  uninteresting, 
and  with  this  view  have  drawn  up  the  following  hasty 
sketch. 

Venango  county  was  organized  for  judicial  purposes 
by  an  act  of  assembly  passed  the  1st  April,  1805,  hav- 
ing been  previously  surveyed  out  of  parts  of  Allegheny 
and  Lycoming  counties  under  the  authority  of  another 
act  passed  the  12th  day  of  March,  1800.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  38  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south  29  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mer- 
cer county,  on  the  north  west  by  Crawford,  on  the 
north  by  Warren,  on  the  east  by  Jefferson  and  on  the 
south  by  Armstrong  and  Butler.  The  first  settlements 
in  this  county  commenced  about  the  year  1796  and  '97, 
under  the  general  land  law  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant 
lands  belonging  to  the  commonwealth  west  of  the  river 
Allegheny  of  3d  April,  1792.  The  settlements  were 
Bcaice  for  a  number  of  years,  owing  principally  to  the 


difficulties  which  arose  out  of  the  conflicting  construc- 
tions of  this  last  act,  but  have  been  for  die  last  few 
years  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  value.  Its 
"population  according  to  t fie  census  taken  in  1800  was 
1180— in  1810,  3060— in  1820,  4915  and  in  1830,  9469. 
The  tide  of  emigration  is  now  very  rapid  to  this  county, 
and  its  population  is  extensively  increasing  in  various 
sections.  Our  increase  in  the  northern  townships  is 
principally  from  New  Yolk  and  the  eastern  slates,  and 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  townships,  from  the  easi — 
and  sre  generally  settled  by  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
population  of  German  descent.  In  all  parts  of  our 
county  we  have  an  enterprising  anil  active  population, 
emigrants  (and  their  decendants)  from  the  famed  "  Em- 
erald Isle."  Our  population  upon  the  whole  is  a  mix- 
id  one,  from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of 
almost  every  "tongue  and  kindred." 

There  are  four  furnaces,  a  bloomer}',  and  two  forges, 
which  have  been  in  operation  four  or  five  years,  at 
which  a  great  quantity  of  pig  metal  and  castings,  blooms 
and  bar  iron  are  annually  manufactured  and  sent  to 
market.  There  are  a  great  many  saw  mills,  at  which, 
large  quantities  of  the  best  of  lumber  is  made  and  sent 
down  the  river  in  the  freshets  in  the  fall  and  spring,  to 
supply  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  below.  Al- 
though there  are  considerable  ranges  of  rough,  hilly 
and  broken  land,  not  strictly  mountainous,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  large  streams  of  water  and  on  the  divid- 
ing ridges,  yet  a  very  large  portion  of  our  land  is  fer- 
tile, and  what  may  be  called  good  farming  land;  much 
of  it  quite  productive,  and  a  considerable  portion  well 
calculated  for  laising  stuck.  The  timber  is  various — 
in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  streams  are  large 
forests  of  lofty  pine  timber,  out  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  are  manufactured.  The  face  of  the 
county  is  generally  covered  with  a  mixture  of  oak, 
hickory,  sugar  tree,  walnut,  cherry,  asli  and  chesnut. 
There  are  yet  large  bodies  of  land  of  an  exi  client  qual- 
ity unsettled,  and  offered  for  sale  at  various  prices 
from  51  to  $4  per  acre.  All  our  hills  abound  with  iron 
ore,  in  every  direction,  of  an  excellent  quality,  so  that 
they  may  be  said,  to  be  bedded  on  it.  Limestone  is 
found  in  large  bodies  in  Scrubgrass,  Richland  and  Bea- 
ver townships,  and  in  small  quantities  in  other  parts 
ol  the  county.  Bituminous  stone  coal  is  plenty  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  nearly  as  high  up  as 
French  creek,  and  some  has  been  found  on  that  stream, 
and  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Franklin,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  will  be  found  in  large  beds  in  the 
hills  that  surround  our  borough. 

A  great  advantage  possessed  by  this  county,  is  its 
valuable  and  pure  water,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, health.  The  Allegheny  river,  not  excelled  for 
beaut)-  and  purity  by  any  stream  in  the  world,  and  nav- 
igable fer  steamboats  of  the  Blanchard  construction 
more  than  100  miles  aoove  this  place,  enters  it  diagonal- 
ly near  the  north  east  corner,  running  near  a  south  west 
course,  until  it  receives  French-creek  on  the  west,  when 
it  changes  its  direction  until  it  receives  the  Clarion 
river,  when  it  leaves  Venango  and  sets  into  Armstrong, 
dividing  the  county  nearly  in  two  equal  parts.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  coun- 
ty, Tionesta  creek,  a  large  beaulilul  stream  enters — on 
the  same  side  come  in  Horse  creek,  Hickory  creek, 
Hemlock  and  East  Sandy  creek,  anil  on  the  southern 
verge  of  the  county  Clarion  river,  all  permanent  streams, 
on  all  of  which  are  valuatde  scites  for  water-works,  and 
several  of  them  navigable  for  rafts,  and  boats  for  many 
miles  into  the  country.  On  the  west  side,  it  receives 
Pithole  crei  k  near  the  north  si  le  of  the  county,  Oil- 
creek,  navigable  for  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  French 
creek,  navigable  for  more  than  filly  miles,  on  which  is 
now  about  to  be  made  a  division  ot  the  direct  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  the  great  in- 
land seas  of  the  north  west,  Sandy  creek  and  Little 
Scrubgrass  creek.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
interspersed   with  springs    and  brooks  of  the  puresf 
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water,  which  abound  with  trout,  as  the  largest  streams 
do  with  bass,  pike,  salmon,  catfish,  fee. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Waterford  turnpike  road  pass- 
es diagonally  through  the  county  nearly  in  a  north 
wesi  direction,  crosses  the  Allegheny  river  immediate- 
ly below  the  town  of  Franklin,  and  French-creek  on  a 
good  bridge  immediately  above.  Along  this  road  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  taken  during  the  summer  season 
from  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Franklin  is  the  county  town,  and  was  laid  out  in 
about  700  lots,  by  commisssioners  appointed  under  an 
act  of  Assembly  of  the  18th  April,  1795.  It  is  situated 
immediately  below  the  mouth  of  French  creek  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Allegheny  river.  It  contains  a  little 
rising  of  400  inhabitants,  and  is  now  rapidly  improving. 
It  contains  a  stone  court-house  and  jail,  an  Episcopalian 
church  built  of  brick,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  of 
frame.  The  Stage  runs  through  it  three  times  a  week 
with  the  mail,  and  six  mails  arrive  weekly  on  horse- 
back. 

Venango  county  belongs  to  the  sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, Shippen  President,  and  the  courts  are  held  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  February,  May,  August  and  No- 
vember. 

Did  room  permit  we  would  pursue  our  sketch  furth- 
er. Perhaps  we  may  resume  it  at  another  time. — Demo- 
crat. 


other  position,  we  would  ask,  can  the  enterprising  and 
enlightened  emigrant  find,  in  the  west,  more  inviting 
with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  capital,  or  that  yields 
greater  promise  of  health,  happiness  and  general  pros- 
perity.— Messenger.  D. 
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NORTH  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Having  been  recently  visited  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  accompanied  by  other  respec- 
table public  functionaries,  the  occasion  may  be  deemed 
a  seasonable  one  to  awaken  the  attention  otour  eastern 
fellow  citizens,  who  design  emigrating  to  tiie  west,  to 
the  advantages  of  a  location  in  this  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Guided  by  an  enlightened  forecast,  the  eastern  emi- 
grant will  not  fail  to  perceive  in  the  general  and  local 
character  of  .this  region,  advances  unequalled  by  any 
other  section  of  country  in  the  west.  It  is  rich  in  soil, 
clothed  with  a  luxuriant  and  valuable  timber  and  a- 
bounds  with  diversified  and  permanent  streams  of  living 
water,  yielding  abundant  sites  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. To  these  important  advantages  may  be  added 
its  mineral  wealth.  Venango  county  is  literally  paved 
with  iron  ore  and  mineral  coal.  Favorable  indications 
of  ore  and  coal  have  also  been  found  in  Crawford. — 
But  it  is  believed  the  most  extensive  mass  of  the  for- 
mer, of  the  bog  kind,  yet  discovered,  exists  in  Erie 
county,  near  the  line  of  canal,  from  Elk  creek  to  Erie. 
This  ore  is  now  transported  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  a 
considerable  distance,  to  supply  furnaces  there,  whose 
ore  banks  have  failed.  The  want  of  suitable  water 
power,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ore,  we  believe,  has  hith- 
erto prevented  the  erection  of  works.  But  should  the 
Elk  creek  route  of  the  canal  be  adopted,  passing  as  it 
would,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  ore 
banks,  a  presumption  exists,  from  the  immense  lnckage 
required  at  or  near  this  point,  sufficient  water  might  be 
had  from  the  canal,  to  bring  this  highly  valuable,  but 
now  useless  mineral,  into  useful  requisition,  anil  there- 
by open  an  extensive  field  for  investment,  which  could 
not  fail  to  administer  to  the  enterpiize  and  wealth  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

To  these  advantages  may  be  added,  the  great  facili- 
ties, and  choice  of  market  which  will  be  presented  to 
us  whenever  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  communication, 
now  in  progress,  shall  be  extended  to  lake  Erie.  We 
shall  then  have  opened  to  us  the  markets  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  Y'ork,  .Montreal  and  New  Orleans,  each  ac- 
cessible at  about  the  same  cost.  Enjoying  then,  as 
this  region  does,  all  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil,  sa- 
lubrious climate,  powerful  waterfall  and  mineral  wealth, 
■with  the  certainty  of  the  choice  of  four  of  the  best  mar- 
kets on  the  American  continent,  for  its  products,  what 


This  county  was  separated  from  Chester,  May  10th, 
1729.  As  was  naturally  to  be  expectd,  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of  justice. 
Offers  were  made  from  Wrights's  Ferry,  Postlewaites, 
&c.  The  Ferry  was  strongly  recommended,  but  the 
opposition  from  the  east  was  irresistible,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  quarter  demanding  a  central  situation.  Two 
miles  from  the  Ferry  a  building  was  erected  to  be  used 
as  a  jail  in  case  a  selection  was  made  in  its  vicinity. 

As  Postlewaites  appeared  to  combine  most  of  the 
qualifications,  it  was  chosen,  and  a  jail  and  temporary 
court-house  were  erected. 

Governor  Hamilton  aware  of  the  division  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  which  still  existed,  made  an  offer  of  two  pla- 
ces, one  known  as  the  "high  plain,"  also  by  the  name 
of"  Gibbon's  pasture  "  and  since  by  "  Sanderson's  pas- 
ture" (at  present  the  property  of  John  Montgomery, 
Esq.)  The  other  situation  was  the  hill  side  extending 
from  its  summit  on  the  east  to  Roaring  Bronk  on  the 
west,  covered  with  wood.  The  public  road  ran  through 
it,  and  Gibson's  house  of  entertainment  would  be  includ- 
ed, which  stood  nearly  opposite,  a  fine  spring  commu- 
nicating with  the  dark  swamp  and  the  widow  Buchan- 
an's cake  and  beer  house,  situated  near  where  the  road 
crossed  the  brock.  There  were  several  springs,  and 
the  brook  was  thought  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
erection  of  water  machinery.  This  spot  was  fixed  up- 
on, and  the  plot  of  Lancaster  made  in  1730,  in  regular 
squares,  open  lots  were  reserved  in  the  centre,  and 
adjoining  the  public  square,  for  the  court-house,  pub- 
lic offices,  market,  &c.  The  long  swamp  (which  ran 
in  the  rear  of  the  houses  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Colonel  George  Mayer  and  Dr.  Du  Fresne)  was  diain- 
ed  by  a  ditch  cut  into  Roaring  Brook.  The  court-house 
was  completed  in  1737,  but  the  scat  of  justice  was  re- 
moved in  1734  to  Lancaster,  from  Postlewaites.  The 
springs  no  longer  run,  but  a  pump  in  Mr.  Ralhfon's  is 
placed  in  one  at  a  short  depth  and  which  yields  water 
of  an  excellent  quality  and  contains  an  abundant  supply. 
It  is  thought  that  with  a  little  expense  water  could  be 
obtained  from  four  or  five  such  sources  as  would  supply 
our  whole  city  for  every  purpose  that  might  possibly  be 
required. — Miscellany.  Isvesvigatob. 


THE  LATE  IJAINS. 

Great  FitEsnF.T. — On  Wednesday  night  last,  (6th 
July)  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  as  to  cause  the 
Brandywine  to  overflow  its  banks  to  an  extent  seldom 
witnessed.  When  we  saw  it  on  Thursday  morning,  it 
had  fallen  three  or  four  feet,  but  still  presented  to  the 
eye  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  sweeping  away  everything 
in  its  course.  The  gardens  and  fields  contiguous  were 
completely  overflowed,  and  even  the  houses  were 
threatened  by  the  resistless  element.  Mr.  Dougherty's 
shemtee,  a  short  distance  below  town,  was  found  about 
midnight  to  have  sprung  a  leak.  A  man  with  his  wife 
and  child  occupied  a  room  in  one  end;  towards  midnight 
the  child  became  restless,  and  the  father  thinking  to 
quiet  it  with  a  drink,  sprung  from  his  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  one;  his  consternation  may  easily  be 
imagined,  when,  instead  of  alighting  on  a  dry  floor,  be 
found  himself  in  nearly  three  feet  water. — Fire!  Water! 
Murder!  were  shouted  most  vociferously,  and  the  sleepy 
tenants  of  the  shantees  awoke  to  the  true  sense  of  their 
situation — the  horses  were  taken  from  their  stalls,  and 
tied  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off,  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  and  the  necessary  precaution  taken  by  the 
hands  to  secure  their  effects.  A  flock  of  about  40  sheep. 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Parke,  were  swept  from  their  pasture 
ground  anil  curried  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  the  stream:  one  of  them  was  drowned  and 
five  others  yet  missing,  are  supposed  to  have  met  a 
similar  fate.  Fences  we  should  suppose,  were  swept 
away  most  unsparingly,  as  we  saw  rails  floating  down 
the  current,  nearly  "the  whole  of  Thursday.  The  waters 
abated  about  meridian,  and  by  the  same  time  on  Friday, 
had  returned  to  their  natural  channel.  We  apprehend 
much  damage  has  been  done  above  and  below,  though 
we  have  not  heard  of  any.  The  old  adage  "it's  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  was  most  happily  illus- 
trated in  this  instance — as  the  water  receded,  fish  of  a 
large  size  and  line  flavor,  were  left,  much  against  their 
inclinations,  no  doubt,  upon  dry  land,  where  they  were 
found  by  some  of  our  citizens,  who  acknowledged  the 
courtesy  of  the  waves,  thus  to  deliver  up  their  in- 
habitants,  and  had  their  unresisting  prey  transferred, 
forthwith,  to  the  fryingpan,  from,  whence  they  were 
brought  to  the  table  "  a  dish  for  gods  to  fast  upon.'' 


on  its  borders,  and  flooding  the  cellars  and  lower  stories 
of  several  houses.  Had  not  the  paper  mill  dam,  fences, 
and  other  obstructions,  been  removed  by  the  former 
flood;  and  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  on  the  main  street, 
been  kept  clear  of  drift  wood,  See.  there  is  little  doubt 
but  the  damage  in  town  would  have  been  as  great  as  on 
Thursday  night;  but  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  the 
only  serious  injury  done  in  tire  borough,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  that  sustained  by  the  paper  null,  the  gable  end 
of  which  was  undermined,  and  partly  washed  away,  by 
the  torrent  which  rushed  down  the  falls. 

The  late  floods  have  shown,  conclusively,  that  the 
two  bridges  over  the  Falling  Spring,  in  this  borough, 
are  entirely  too  small;  that  on  every  considerable  rise 
of  the  stream,  they  must,  as  they  did  on  these  occasions, 
obstruct  the  water,  and  be  the  cause  of  much  damage 
to  private  property.  In  justice,  however,  to  those  wtio 
planned  and  directed  the  erection  of  these  bridges,  it  is 
proper  to  stale,  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Chambers- 
burg,  have  no  recollection  of  the   Falling   Spring  ever 


The  above  was  written  on   Friday  afternoon;  about  I  before  rising' so  high, 
half  past  past  4  o'clock   on  Satunday  afternoon,  it  com-  j       Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  earth,  ma- 
menced  raining,  and  for   three-quarters  of  an  hour  de-  I  ny  cellars,  besides  those   inundated   by  the  late  floods. 


scended  in  torrents;  the  flood  which  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  describe  above,  was,  in  comparison  with  the  one 
which  succeeded  the  last  rain,  as  a  rivulet  to  a  river, — 
houses  which  had  escaped  the  former,  and  which  were 
not  considered  within  the  reach  of  any  freshet,  were 
surrounded  with  water;  every  thing  which  would  float, 
and  was  not  secured  at  a  personal  risk,  was  carried  off, 
— cellars  were  filled,  and  their  contents,  so  rapid  and 
unexpected  was  the  rise,  either  entirely  ruined,  or  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  of  little  service, — butter,  meat, 
milk,  bread,  &c.  suffered  severely  in  the  general  wreck, 
— the  bridge  below  town  was  carried  off,  and  every 
fence  within  the  circuit  of  tlie  flood  swept  away.      Sev- 


have  water  in  them;  they  ought  to  be  immediately  clean- 
ed, aired,  and  well  limed;  and  all  deposits  of  vegetable 
matter  carefully  removed  from  the  yards,  gardens,  alleys 
and  streets,  which  have  been  overflowed.  The  future 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  borough,  may  depend  upon 
a  proper  attention  to  these  matters,  and  the  owners  of 
property,  and  our  town  authorities,  will  doubtless  feel 
it  their  duty  to  see  to  it  in  time. — Repository. 

Tns  CHiiuraiSBrito  Flood. — The  following  addition- 
al particulars  are  from  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman resident  of  the  place  j  they  exhibit  a  state  of 
alarm,  and  destruction    of  property,  perhaps,  unprece- 


eral  grain  fields  in  this  neighborhood  were  completely     dented  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania. — National  Gaz. 


inundated,  and  we  fear  the  grain  ruined,  for  the  long 
continued  rain  had  injured  it  much,  previous  to  the 
flood.  Immense  losses  must  have  been  sustained  by 
those  whose  farms  or  dwellings  are  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Brandywine,  Beaver  and  Valley  creeks. 
Chester  Co.  Democrat. 

Great  Freshiit  — We  have  been  favoured  with  a 
perusal  of  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  source 
dated  Blairsville,  July  9th,  1831,  and  permitted  to  take 
from  it  the  following  extract: — 

"  We  have  had  the  greatest  rise  in  our  waters  which 
we  have  ever  had  since  the  Bridge  was  built —  It  has 
done  considerable  damage  to  the  canal.  It  has  carried 
off  from  100  too  150  feet  of  Leeck's  dam  (out  of  the 
centre  of  it)  which  will  require  two  months  to  repair; 
it  has  carried  off  the  small  aqueduct  over  Stony  run, 
and  the  Turnpike  Bridge  over  the  same  at  Bane's  mill, 
together  with  the  mill  dam,  and  Lindleys'  saw  mill  and 
the  tow  path  Bridge  at  M'Gees  run;  and  the  remaining 
injury  done  is  at  Bolivar;  a  large  embankment  at  the 
mouth  of  Tub  mill  creek  was  swept  off  together  with  a 
stone  house,  an  I  family  in  it,  all  of  whom  perished. — 
The  family  consisted  of  a  man  his  wife  and  two  children 
by  the  name  of  Mills,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Wilson 
Knot  as  a  superintendent  under  him,  and  whose  loss  is 
generally  deplored.  One  of  the  children  has  been 
found  in  the  head  of  the  lock;  none  of  the  other  bodies 
have  yet  been  found. — Lewistoum  Eagle. 

Chambersbcrg,  July  2. 
Another  Freshet. — On  Tuesday  last,  we  were  visit- 
ed with  a  freshet,  but  little  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that 
which  occurred  on  the  previous  Thursday  night.  Dark 
clouds  were  observed  in  the  afternoon — rising  in  the 
north  and  south — about  three  o'clock  they  united,  and 
poured  a  deluge  of  rain  upon  this  and  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  head  of  the  Falling  Spring — that  stream,  a 
short  time  before  night,  again  rose  to  an  astonishing 
height,  overflowing  the  gardens,  and  other  low  grounds 


Dear  Sir — On  Thursday  night,  we  had  a  most  awful 
visitation.  The  windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  poured 
on  our  smiling,  luxuriant  valley,  dreadful  destruction. 
Never,  in  the  recollection  of  any  of  our  residents,  did 
such  a  rain  fall.  I  was  awakened  about  twelve  o'clock, 
by  the  ringing  of  alarm  bells  and  shouting;  and  what  a 
scene  presented  itself.  My  house  was  completely  flood- 
ed. I  carried  my  wife,  and  Mr.  F.  the  children,  about 
a  square,  through  water,  rushing  like  a  sea,  three  feet 
deep.  The  water  in  the  yard  and  kitchen  was  ahout 
three  feet  deep,  and  in  the  parlours  and  store  about 
eighteen  inches.  I  was  obliged  to  break  out  part  of 
the  kitchen  wall,  to  give  the  water  a  passage;  other- 
wise the  house,  a  substantial  brick  one,  would  have  been 
torn  down.  Had  not  a  dam  above  given  way,  which 
gave  the  water  a  free  passage  into  the  creek,  we  should 
inevitably  have  lost  all  our  furniture  and  house.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  destruction  it  has  caused.  Where 
the  stream  from  the  spring  crosses  the  Baltimore  turn- 
pike, at  J/Stouffer's  mill,  it  tore  bridge,  it  tore  dam, 
turnpike,  and  all  before  it.  The  road,  in  that  direction, 
was  impassable  until  the  erection  of  a  temporary  bridge. 
Nearly  all  the  dams  on  the  creek  are  swept  off  in  toto. 

"  Stones,  supposed  to  weigh  one  ton,  are  lodged  on 
the  second  floor  of  Poutz's  mill!  Hay,  grain,  corn-fields, 
hog-pens,  corn,  hogs,  trees,  and  waste  timber  of  every 
description,  were  borne  like  corks  by  the  torrent.  A 
tanner,  a  few  lots  above  me,  lost,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
amount  of  §1500.  All  the  fences,  grape  vines,  &c. 
about  my  yard,  are  swept  oft*  as  clean  as  if  they  had  ne- 
ver had  existed.  Our  carpets  are  much  injured.  What 
the  consequence  of  the  great  deposit  of  filth  in  our  cel- 
lars will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say — they  smell  horribly. 
I  have  not  time  to  add  more." 

We  learn  that  the  loss  is  not  less  than  $40,000. 

The  Freshet. — It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
we  witnessed  so  copious  and  almost  incessant  a  fall  of 
rain,  as  that  which  commenced  on  Wednesday,  (13th 
inst,)    and   terminated  on   Saturday   last.     The   small 
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stretms  in  this  vicinity,  have  very  much  swollen,  and 
have  carried  away  almost  every  thing-  before  them. 
Bridges,  dams',  water-wheels,  fences,  and  we  have  been 
informed  even  of  a  frame  saw  manufactory,  which  was 
started,  but  lodged  against  a  large  water-wheel.  The 
W.issahiccon  has  not  been  so  high  for  several  years,  and 
has  inundated  all  the  low  lands.  The  Schuylkill  has 
risen  six  or  eight  feet,  anil  has  carried  away  consider- 
able property  by  the  overflowing  of  its  banks.  A  manu- 
facturer at  Manayunk,  we  understand,  has  had  some- 
thinglike a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cloth,  and  part 
of  his  manufactory,  carried  off.  The  large  grist-mill  op- 
posite Manayunk,  has  sustained  considerable  damage 
from  the  swollen  state  of  the  nver.  Almost  every  mill 
and  manufactory  of  which  we  have  heard,  has  sustained 
more  or  less  injury:  and  the  crops  of  grain,  which  our 
farmers  had  just  commenced  cutting  when  the  wet 
weather  set  in,  are  considerably  damaged;  and  that 
which  had  been  cut,  almost  destroyed.  Fortuately,the 
hay-harvest  was  well  nigh  cumple'.ed,  and  tolerable 
crops  have  been  secured. 

The  accounts  we  have  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  generally  speak  of  the  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  the  grain  crops,  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy 
rains. 

It  cleared  up  quite  cool,  however,  on  Saturday  night 
last,  and  the  weather  has  every  appearance  of  continu- 
ing settled  for  some  time. 

A  correspondent  writes  thus,  in  regard  to  the  late 
heavy  rains. 

"  The  water  rese  higher  in  the  creeks,  just  before  day- 
light, on  Wednesday  morning — breaking  through  nu- 
merous dams.  The  rain  guages  all  run  over;  but  a 
neighbour,  on  whose  word  I  can  rely,  had  placed  two 
empty  vessels  in  s  situation  to  mark  the  exact  fall  du- 
ring the  night,  Wednesday.)  The  more  shallow  of  the 
two,  ran  over;  and  the  other  measured  in  the  morning, 
exactly  5f  inches.  This  quantity  is  not  more  than  half, 
probably  which  has  fallen  within  the  four  days  it  rained. 
The  rain  has  done  much  injury  to  the  grain,  and  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen." — German.  Tel. 

The  Weather. — For  two  weeks,  we  have  had  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  wet  weather.  The  rain  that  has 
fallen  in  that  period,  is  estimated  at  12  inches.  The 
harvest,  a  very  light  one,  has  suffered  in  many  places, 
very  seriously.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  v>  ater  came 
down  in  torrents^  and  it  is  believed,  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches.  The  damages  on  the  mill  streams,  are  im- 
mense; and  of  all  the  mills  in  this  vicinity,  none  wholly 
escaped  injury,  though  to  some  it  is  not  material.  The 
Messrs.  Lindlev's,  and  Wister  and  Fisher's  have  each  a 
large  dam  swept  away,  and  otherwise  much  injured. 
Large  stones,  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  were  carried 
down  the  stream.  The  damage  below,  towards  Frank- 
ford,  we  learn,  hat  been  very  great. — lb. 

West  Chester,  July  1. 
Freshet. — During  the  last  week  we  were  visited  with 
several  very  heavy  rains.  On  Saturday  afternoon  it  fell 
in  such  copious  torrents,  that  the  Brandy  wine  rose  more 
than  five  feet  perpendicular  in  half  an  hour,  and  con- 
tinued to  swell  until  it  overflowed  all  the  adjoining 
meadow,  and  much  that  has  heretofore  been  consider- 
ed high  land.  The  stream  was  in  some  places  half  a 
mile  wide.  The  loss  occasioned  along  the  shores  to 
the  farmers,  is  very  great:  cultivated  fields  have  been 
stripped  of  f«ncing;  numerous  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  rye,  oats,  and  hay,  which  beautified  the  border- 
land, have  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Such  as 
was  standing  is  buried  in  the  mud;  and  the  flood  has  re- 
lieved the  farmer  of  the  pleasant  toil  of  gathering  that 
which  was  cut.  Several  bridges  have  been  carried 
away. — imeriean  Rep. 

Bloomfiild,  (Pa.)  July  7. 
For  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  we  have  had  continued 


showers  of  rain.  Much  of  the  clover  and  timothy  grass 
has  been  cut  down  during  this  time,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  so  much  damaged,  that  it  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  dung  yard.  Should  the  weather 
continue  showery,  we  fear  there  will  be  a  melancholy 
prospect  for  the  wheat  and  rye  Crops;  as  we  are  told  by 
some  of  our  farmers,  that  the  wheat,  in  particular,  is  al- 
ready taking  the  second  growth  on  the  stalk.  Very 
little  grain  has  as  yet  been  cut,  and,  perhaps,  none  put 
up  in  tbis  county.  The  continued  lowering  aspect  of 
the  weather  is  truly  alarming  to  ihe  industrious  farmer, 
and  the  community  at  large. — Perry  Forester. 

HrSTISGBON,   Juh'  6. 
The  late  wet  weather  has  destroyed  a  vast  deal  of  hay, 
throughout  this  county.      We  have  had  very  little  clear 
weather  for   the   past  two    weeks;  in   consequence  of 
which,  harvest  will  be  much  later  than  usual. 

Coltjmhia,  July  7. 
The  Conewingo  Dam,  near  the  head  of  the  Susque- 
hanna canal,  about  33  miles  below  this  place,  was  wash- 
ed away  on  Sunday  last,  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
cana1,  which  was  also  considerably  injured  and  broken. 
The  tavern  and  another  house  on  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  dam,  were  damaged  and  carried  away 
in  part  by  the  flood. 

Bellefoxte,  Centre  Co.  July  7. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  rain  has  fallen  for  the 
last  twelve  days.  The  consequence  is,  a  large  amount 
of  hay  has  been  totally  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corn  and  potatoes  are  thriving  most  wonderfully, 
and  bid  fair  to  more  than  make  up  the  loss  sustained 
otherwise  by  the  wet  weather. 

Our  farmers  say  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  short  of 
the  usual  yield. 

NoHnisTowN,  (Pa  )  July  12. 
Great  Freshet. — The  immense  quantify  of  rain 
which  fell  during  the  last  week,  caused  serious  damage 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  On  Wednesday  n  ght  last, 
two  dams  in  Stony  creek,  one  about  a  mile  above  this 
borough,  known  by  the  name  of  "Standbridge's  dam," 
and  the  other  nearly  opposite  the  borough  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Freedly,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Seven  or 
eight  thousand  shingles,  designed  for  the  grist  mill  now 
being  erected  by  Mr.  Freedly,  were  swept  away  by  the 
water,  the  sudden  rise  of  which  precluded  any  attempt 
to  save  them.  The  embankment  between  Mr.  Freedly's 
race  and  Schuylkill,  a  short  distance  below  his  saw-mill, 
also  gave  way  and  a  number  of  valuable  logs  were  lost. 
Some  of  our  farmers,  too,  must  have  sustained  consid- 
erable loss,  as  a  large  number  of  sheaves  of  grain,  were 
seen  floating  down  the  river  Schu)lkill,  opposite  this 
place,  on  Thursday  last. 

It  rained  twenty-three  days  in  last  month, and  its  depth 
was  5.93  inches — a  quantity  quite  unusual. 

It  has  been  raining  every  day,  more  or  less,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  up  to  the  present  date,  July 
10.— Lehigh  Pioneer. 


Our  Harbour. — Since  the  construction  of  the  piers,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  by  which  a  deep  and  safe 
channel  has  been  formed,  the  water  of  the  lake  has  been 
gradually  wearing  away  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  at 
the  head  of  the  basin,  and  has  at  length  formed  a  chan- 
nel seven  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  Several  schooners, 
and  the  steam-boat  Sheldon  Thompson,  have  passed 
through.  We  understand  it  is  staked  out,  and  that  ves- 
sels can  pass  either  way  with  safety.  Vessels  bound  up 
or  down,  touching  at  our  wharves,  will  save  about  six 
miles  sailing,  by  passing  through  the  new  channel.  As 
it  is  still  wearing,  we  may  expect  there  will  be  water 
enough,  shortly,  for  the  largest  craft  that  sails  the  lake. — 
Erie  Observer. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

PmLuiKLriiiA,  July  16th,  1831. 

Sir — Your  note  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  reply,  expresses  a  wish  to  obtain  information 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  in  supplying  sub- 
jects for  our  prisons,  and  requests  of  me  to  submit  my 
observations,  as  an  officer  of  the  Walnut  Street  Peniten- 
tiary- This  subject  is  one  which  has  long  engaged  my 
attention,  and  has  demanded  of  me  much  inquiry.  All 
my  investigation  goes  to  prove,  that  ardent  spirits  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  producing  crime,  and  is  the 
prolific  source  of  nearly  all  the  evils  of  wdiich  society  has 
to  complain.  My  official  station  makes  it  necessary,  at 
times,  to  examine  into  the  history  ot  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  brought  under  my  notice,  and  it  is  my  practice 
to  put  questions  touching  their  nurture,  education,  and 
habits.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  has  been,  either  in  themselves,  their  parents, 
or  guardians,  the  primary  cause  of  their  moral  degrada- 
tion. I  he  very  frequent  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
induced  the  commission  of  the  immediate  crime  for 
which  they  were  suffering,  is,  "J  ivas  in  liquor,  sit — in 
bad  company — and  knew  not  what  I  was  about-" 

It  very  rarely  occurs,  that  an  individual  passes  out  of 
prison,  and  his  degraded  state  made  apparent  by  the 
contrast  of  the  society  he  leaves,  with  that  which  he  is 
about  to  meet,  without  feeling  a  wish  to  amend  his  life, 
or  without  declaring  such  to  be  his  intention.  My  ear- 
nest advice  to  them,  on  these  occasions,  is  to  eschew  the 
rum  cup,  impressing  upon  them,  that  while  they  re- 
mtmberthe  privations  they  have  undergone,  and  the 
privileges  they  have  thrown  away,  they  will  avoid  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  law.  But  the  facilities  are  so 
great,  and  the  temptation  so  strong;  and  these,  too, 
backed  by  the  importunities  of  their  falsely  hospitable 
friends,  that  the  exciting  draught  is  again  indulged, 
reason  is  dethroned,  and  vice  and  folly  assume  their 
reign. 

There  are  some  individuals  in  our  establishment,  who 
have  been  frequent  sufferers  by  the  law,  and  yet  who 
show  themselves  possessed  of  innate  honesty,  which 
almost  renders  their  criminality  a  paradox.  Two  strong 
cases  of  this  kind,  are  more  immediately  in  my  mind's 
eye.  They  were  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
while  sober.  One  has  been  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  on 
prisons,  and  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  and  a  dread 
to  evil  doers,  as  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have  eaten 
twenty  Christmas  dinners  in  IFa/nut  Street  Prison.  This 
is  true,  and  yet  all  the  offences  of  this  man  were  com- 
mitted under  the  excitement  ofebriety.  His  sentences 
were  generally  short,  but  his  propensity  for  liquor  al- 
ways procured  him  a  re-conviction  within  the  year;  and 
be  thus  was  enabled  to  eat  his  twenty  Christmas  dinners 
within  the  walls  of  this  prison.  While  in  confinement, 
he  frequently  held  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility,  af- 
fording him  means  of  procuring  him  small  gratifications, 
could  lie  have  been  induced  to  connive  at  the  villainy  of 
others.  He  was  nevet  known  to  betray  his  trust,  or  to 
break  bis  word.     His  fidelity  was  proverbial. 

The  frequency  of  this  man's  conviction  has  made  his 
case  a  strong  one,  and  I  have  used  it  as  illustrative  of 
the  position  I  have  assumed.      He  died  in  prison! 

Murder,  manslaughter,  rape  and  arson,  can  in  almost 
every  instance,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  anient  spirits; 
and  I  may  say  that  the  only  exceptions  to  this  malign 
influence,  in  the  commission  of  crime,  are  perhaps  in  a 
few  cases  of  forgery,  robbery  and  burglary;  these  being 
crimes  requiring  such  self-possession  in  the  operators 
as  is  incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  the  bottle. — 
The  high  handed  villain,  whose  schemes  take  a  bold 
range,  is  calm  and  philosophical,  specious  in  appearance 
and  manners,  seldom  communicative,  and  always  wary; 
and  generally  unwilling  to  hazard  the  garrulity  incident 
to  the  "wet  damnation." 

I  am  borne  out  in  these  opinions.whicb  present  circum- 
stances compel  me  to  be  genera!  in  noticing,  by  the 
various  statistical  details  which  [  have  been  called  upon, 


from  time  to  time  to  make;  and  I  regret  that  they  would 
involve  so  much  labour  to  reproduce  them  as  would 
not  suit  your  present  purposes,  and  my  avocations.  I 
would  willingly  be  more  circumstantial,  but  such  infor- 
mation as  1  have  here  presented  is  the  result  of  seven 
years  observation,  and  agreeable  to  my  honest  and  firm 
convictions. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  efforts  now  making  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  intemperance  and  crime,  and 
gratified  at  being  thus  humbly  instrumental  in  further- 
ing the  important  work  which  has  called  forth  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  philanthropy,  and  that  of  the  society 
over  which  you  preside, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient, 

WM.   M.  HOOD. 
To  Roberts  Vat:x,  Esq.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

LAW  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jin  act  relative  to  the  liens  of  Mechanics  undothers 

Section  1 .  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
all  claims  filed  or  entered  in  pursuance  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  further  supplement,  within  six  months 
after  performing  the  work  or  furnishing  the  materials, 
shall  continue  to  bind  the  buildings  or  dwelling  houses 
against  which  the  same  are  entered  for  the  term  of  five 
years  from  the  day  of  filing  the  same;  and  no  claim  so  as 
aforesaid  filed  shall  bind  any  building  or  dwelling  house 
for  a  longer  period  than  five  \ears  from  the  day  of  filing 
the  same,  unless  within  that  time  the  person  who  has 
filed  the  same,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns 
shall  issue  a  scire  facias  thereon. 

Section  2.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  claim  or  claims 
has  or  have  been  filed,  or  shall  hereafter  be  filed,  the 
legal  or  equitable  owner  or  owners  of  the  buildings 
or  dwelling  houses  bound  thereby,  or  any  person  inter- 
ested, mav  apply  to  the  court  on  the  proper  ducket  of 
which  the  same  is  or  are  filed  by  petition,  setting  forth 
the  tacts;  which  said  court  shall  order  an  issue  to  be 
formed  and  tried  to  ascertain  if  any  and  what  sum  is 
due  upon  such  claim  or  claims,  and  shall  have  power  to 
make  orders  in  relation  to  such  issue,  and  the  mode  of 
trying  the  same  and  the  costs  thereof  as  fully  as  any 
court  of  equity  might  or  could  do  in  relation  to  any 
issue  ordered  by  such  court  of  equity. 

Sections.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  any 
claim  filed  has  been  paid  and  satisfied,  and  no  satisfac- 
tion entered  on  the  record  thereof,  the  legal  or  equit- 
able owner  or  owners  of  the  building  or  dwelling  boose 
or  dwelling  houses  bound  by  the  same,  mav,  in  order 
to  have  satisfaction  entered  on  the  record,  proceed 
against  the  persons  filing  sui  h  claim,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  in  the  same  mannner,  and  shall 
have  the  rights  and  remedies  provided  for  defendants 
and  purchasers  of  real  property,  by  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  enti- 
tled "an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  this  com- 
mons ealth,  in  conformity  to  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  the  constitution,"  passed  the  thirteenth  day  of 
April,  1791. 

And  whereas,  it  sometimes  happens  that  several 
houses  and  other  buildings  adjoining  each  other  are 
erected  by  the  same  owner,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  person  who  has  found  and  provided  materials  for 
the  same  to  specify,  in  his  claim  filed,  the  particular 
house  or  other  buildings  for  which  the  several  items  of 
his  demand  were  so  found  and  provided:  And  where- 
as, doub/s  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  construction  in 
such  case  of  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth.  Therefore, 

Section  I.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every 
such  case,  for  the  person  so  binding  and  providing  ma- 
terials|as  aforesaid, for  two  or  more  adjoining  houses  and 
the  buildings  built  by  the  same  person,  owner  of  the 
same  and  debtor  for  the  said  materials,  to  file  with  his 
claim  thereon  an  apportionment  of  the  amount  of  the 
same  among  the  said  houses  and  other  buildings,   and 
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each  of  the  said  houses  and  other  buildings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  its  said  apportioned  share  of  the 
debt  contracted  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by 
law  in  other  cases. 

Approved,  March  30,  1831. 

CITY  EXCHANGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  for  a 
contemplated  Exchange  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
held  agreeable  to  public  notice,  on  the  19th  dav  of  July 
1831, a't  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Alexander  Ferguson  appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  sub- 
mitted a  report,  which,  having  been  read  by  the  Chair- 
man, was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mathew  L.  Bevan,Esq.  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which,  after  having  been  separately  read  and 
considered  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  proceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  trustees, who  or  the  survivors  of  whom  shall 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  tile  Stockholders,  the  real 
estate  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  for  the 
location  of  the  exchange,  until  the  requisite  act  of  in- 
corporation can  be  obtained,  when  the  said  trustees,  or 
the  survivors  of  them,  shall  convey  the  property  to  the 
company  so  incorporated. 

Resolved,  That  a  Board  of  managers  be  now  appoint- 
ed, to  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  elect  a  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to 
determine  what  percentage  of  the  stock  subscribed  shall 
be  called  in,  and  at  what  periods  to  call  in  and  receive 
sucli  instalments,  to  purchase  the  property,  and  to 
adopt  plans  tor  the  building,  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  Stockholders,  at  a  meeting  hereafter  to  be  called  for 
that  purpose,  when  such  further  measures  shall  be  de- 
termined on  as  may  he  deemed  best  for  the  construction 
of  the  contemplated  ed'fice. 

It  was  on  motion  Resolved,  that  the  meeting  proceed 
to  the  appointment  of  trustees,  when  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  proposed  and  regularly  appointed: 

Stephen  Guard,  Robert  Ralston,  jos.  P.  Norris,  James 
C.  Fisher,  and  Josl-.ua  Lohgstreth. 

It  was  on  motion  Resolved,  that  a  board  of  managers 
be  now  appointed, when  the  following  gentlemen  having 
been  proposed,  were  declared  duly  elected,  Samuel 
Comly,  John  Siter,  jr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  Ashbel  G. 
Ralston,  William  D.  Lewis,  John  A.  Brown,  Samuel 
Grant,  William  Piatt  and  J.  Solms. 

It  was  on  motion  Resolved,  that  the  board  of  Mana- 
gers, shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  their  own  body. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Chairman. 

Alexander  Fehgcson,  Secretary. 

A    LIST    OF    THE 

ENGINE  &  HOSE  COMPANIES  OFPHILAD'A. 

ENGINE  companies. 
Assistance — Race,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Columbia— Eighth,  between  Race  and  Vine. 
Delaware — Hartung's  Alley. 
Diligent — Filbert,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 
Fuirmounl— Ridge  Road,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill. 
Federal — Third,  between  Tammany  and  Green. 
Franklin — Catherine,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
Friendship — Coates,  corner  of  Ann. 
Good  Intent — Public  Square,  Kensington. 
G"od  Will — Race,  corner  of  Juniper. 
Gfoie— Near  Globe  Mill,  Kensington. 
Hand  in  Hand — Cherry,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
Harmony — Seventh,  between  Cherry  and  Race. 
Hibernia — Dock,  abore  Second. 

Hifpe Pine,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

Humane Callowhill,  between  Second  and  Third. 

JV.  Liberty — Second,  between  Willow  *nd  Noble. 


Pennsylvania — Fifth,  between  Chesnut  and  Library. 
Philadelphia — Crown,  between  Race  and  Vine. 
Reliance — New,  between  Second  and  Third. 
Relief — Twelfth,  between  Market  and  Chesnut. 
Resolution — Do.  do.  do.  do. 

Southwark — Second,  between  Queen  and  Christian. 
Washington — Lombard,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth. 
Weccacoe — Second,  between  Queen  and  Christian. 
United  Stales— Fourth,  between  Wood  and  Callowhill. 
Vigilant — Race,  between  Front  and  Second. 

HOSE    COMPANIES. 

Columbia — Seventh,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

Diligent — Ridge  Road,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill. 

Fame— Fifth,  between  Chesnut  and  Library, 

Gocd  Intent — Fourth,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut. 

Hope — Corner  of  Second  and  Pine. 

Humane — Ann,  between  Vine  and  Wood.' 

Neptune — Vine,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Northern  Liberty — 

Niagara — Third,  between  Catherine  and  Queen. 

Philadelphia — Seventh,  corner  of  Sugar  Alley. 

Phoenix — Zane  street. 

Resolution — Fifth,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

Southwark — Corner  of  Second  and  South. 

Washington — Tenth,  between  Arch  and.  Filbert. 

William  Perm — Public  Square,  Kensington. 

United  States— Old  York  Road,  between  Tammany  and 

Green.  [Jim.  Daily  Adv. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 
Inspection  of  Flour  and  Meal  in  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  1831, compared 

with  same  period  last  year: 

1831.  1830. 

Superfine  Flour,  barrels,  177,132  135,551 

Do         do     half  barrels,         8,311  8,744 

Scraped,  barrels,  11,841  10,732 

Do  half  barrels,  204  342 

Condemned,  barrels,  6,474  3,719 

Rye  Flour,  do  15,762  7,610 

Condemned,  do  59  6 

Middlii  gs,  do  1,595  786 

Corn  Meal,  hhds.  3,483  3,407 

Do  barrels,  8,253  8,919 

Do  condemned  barrels,  33 

[Philadelphia  Price  Current. 
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Considerable  excitement  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  in  consequence  of  a  determination  of  the 
Victuallers,  to  withhold  their  us^ual  supply  of  animal 
foodi  The  grounds  of  complaint  will  he  found  in  their 
memorial  to  councils,  published  in  the  present  num- 
ber. Since  Saturday  last,  but  one  regular  butcher  has 
attended  in  the  market,  and  the  other  stands  have  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  spectacle  of  desertion;  notwith- 
standing, the  citizens  have  not  suffered — a  plentiful 
supply  having  been  furnished  the  market  by  the  coun- 
try people — the  memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  Councils.who  on  Thursday  evening  last  reported  that 
it  was  not  advisable  for  Councils  to  interfere.  The 
report  will  be  furnished  at  length, with  the  proceedings 
next  week,  and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction 
to  the  public. 


Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F.  GED. 
DES,  No.  9  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at  the  PUB- 
LICATION OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE. second  door  tack 
of  the  Post  Office,  (hack  room)  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable  annually 
by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where  there  is  an 
agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance.' 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEWS  OF  THE 
POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  by  different  na- 
tions, to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  none  ap- 
pears to  be  so  certain, as  that  of  actual  enumeration — this 
mode  was,  therefore,  adopted  at  the  organization  of  our 
government,  and  a  census  has  been  since  regularly  tak- 
en at  each  successive  period  often  years.  Had  these  been 
uniformly  made,  they  would  have  served,  not  only  their 
primary  purpose — that  of  forming  a  representative  ra- 
tio— but  also  as  a  basis  on  which  to  erect  numerous 
other  interesting,  and  important  calculations.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  not  having  been  attended  to,  there  is 
scarcely  any  point  of  comparison  between  any  two  of 
the  four,  which  have  as  yet  been  made — in  each  one  a 
different  classification  of  ages  being  adopted.  Although 
the  divi-ion  of  the  last  census  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best,  stilt,  owing  to  the  coloured  population  being  ar- 
ranged under  ages  differing  from  those  of  the  whites, 
many  comparative  views  cannot  be  taken,  which  would 
be  interesting  in  regard  to  those  two  classes. 

Owing  to  the  time  allotted  for  taking  the  census — 
the  incompetence  of  some  of  the  persons  employed  — 
the  low  price'  paid  for  the  time  and  services  devoted 
to  it — it  is  highly  probable,  there  may  be  material  er- 
rors; yet,  as  they  may  be  as  favourable  as  otherwise, 
and  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  approximating  to 
the  truth,  we  have  made  them  the  foundation  of  the 
calculations  which  are  this  day  pres  nted  to  our  readers, 
in  reference  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

Few  subjects  are  of  more  interest  to  a  state,  than  its 
population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  indicating  al- 
ways a  flourishing  condition  of  the  means  of  suppor*,  as 
well  as  of  those  necessary  to  carry  on  its  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  to  defend  itself  against 
any  hostile  force.  It  is  therefore  useful,  when  a  census 
is  taken,  to  make  comparative  views  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent  condition  of  the  population,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  be  in  a  progressive  or  languishing  condition, 
and  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  this 
country,  facts  upon  this  subject  are  defi  ient;  and  it  is 
only  by  collecting,  and  arranging  them,  for  a  series  of 
years,  that  any  fixed  theory  can  be  confidently  derived 
from  them.  The  rules  adopted  in  foreign,  and  older 
countries,  where  the  population  Ins  become  permanent, 
will  not  suit  the  meridian  of  a  new  country,  which  is 
receiving  into  its  bosom  the  inhabitants  of  every  other 


portion  of  the  globe.      We   must,  therefore,  form  new 
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rules   for  ourselves,  derived   from  the  facts  within  our 
own  reach. 

The  following  calculations  and  statements  have  re- 
quired much  time  and  labour;  and,  after  all,  some  errors 
may  be  discovered  in  them — though  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  guard  against  them — and,  perhaps,  some  of  our 
deductions  may  be  erroneous.     In   all  such  cases,  wa 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  corrections.     We  have  given 
the  facts  pretty  much  in  detail,  believing  that  they  will 
be  more  generally  serviceable  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  make  other  uses  of  the  information;  and,  to  such  as 
have  any  fondness  for  similar  investigations,  we  know, 
thev  will  be  the  more  acceptable  on  that  account.    Oth- 
ers of  our  readers,  will  find  them  perhaps  tedious;  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  compensate  them  at  another  time. 

Our  present  view  is  confined  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia.     We  may,  hereafter,  make  some  com- 
parisons of  the  other  portions  of  the  state.    Hut  we  would 
be  happy,  if  some  of  our  Friends  would  furnish  us  witli 
statements,  of  this  kind,  relative  to  towns,  or  particular 
districts,  throughout  the  state. 

COMPARATIVE   CENSUS   TABLE. 

IT90. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

Nurth'n  Libert  es 

Spring  Garden, 
Penn  Township, 
Kensington, 

::::l 

16970 

21558 
3798 

21488 
349S 
31U5 
7118 

31376 
11141 
251-7 
13326 

Total  N. suburbs, 

16970 

25356 

35209 

5S35U 

Southwark  East, 
Do.          West 
Moyamensing, 
Passyunk, 

4883 

4738 

1592 

884 

7264 

6443 

2887 

992 

14713 

3963 
1638 

i  )  .-1 

10379 

6822 

1441 

29003 

87353 

Total  S.  suburbs, 

121)97 

17586 

20314 

Total  suburbs, 

13998 

29067 

42942 

55523 

City,         - 

28522 

41220 

53722 

63802 

80458 

Total  city  &  sub. 

42520 

70287 

96664 

119325 

167811 

H  lock  ley, 

Bristol, 

1  Ryberry, 
Frankford,     .  - 
Germantown, 
Kinsessing, 
Lower  Dublin, 
Moreland, 
Oxford, 
Koxnorough,  - 

.... 

1618 
965 
765 

1233 

4243 
903 

2194 
400 
973 

1252 

2655 
1257 

876 
1405 
4311 
1188 
2640 

443 
1315 
1682 

3401 
1425 
1018 
1637 
4642 
1068 
2705 
418 
1502 
3334 

Total  rest  of  co. 

11871 

10722 

14546 
111210 

17772 

2115 

Total  city&  coun 

54391 

81009 

137097 

188961 
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GENERAL   VIEW. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S30,  there  were  in 
tin-  citv  and  county  ot  Philadelphia,  persons 
of  every  desctiptiun.  188,961 

According-  to  the  census  of  1S20,  there  were      137,097 


Making  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 


51.S64 


Being  at  the  rate  of  37.83  per  cent  ;  or,  3.25  per  cent, 
per  annum — doubling  in  every  21.61  years. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Citt  in  1630,    80  458 
Bo.  ao.  do.  1820,   63.802 

Increase  in  ten  years,  16,656 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  26.10  per  cent. — per  annum  2.34 — 
doubling  in  29.89  years. 

Number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Districts  in  1830,  87,353 
Do.  do.  1820,  55,523 


Increase  in  ten  years, 


51,830 


Or,  at  the  rate  of  57.32  per  cent. — 4.62  per  annum — 
doubling  in  15  30  years. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Countt,  there  were  in  1830,  21,150 
Do.  1820,   17,772 

Increase  in  ten  years,  3  378 

Or,  at  the  ra'e  of  19.96  per  cent. — per  annum  1.76 — 
doubling  in  39.86  years. 

The  increase  in  the  Citt 
From  1790  to  1800  was  12,668,  or  44.37  per  cent. 
1800       1810  12,502,       30.33 

1810       1820  10,080,        18.76 

1820       1830  16,656,       26.10 

City  increase  in  40  years,    51,9l>'6,  orl81.80  per  cent. 

Or,  2.62  per  annum— doubling  in  26.77  years. 

The  white  inhabitants  in  the  Citt  and  Cocstt 
In  1830  were         -         -         -         173,345 
1820*        ....         123,746 


Increase  in  ten  years, 


Or,  40.08  per  centum — 3.42   per  annum — doubling  in 
10.56  years. 

The  rHEE  coloured  inhabitants  in  the  Citt  and  Counti 
In  1830  were  -         -         -         15,616 

1820  ....         11,884 

Total  increase,  -        -        -  3,732 

Or,  31.41   per  centum — 2.76  per  annum — doubling  in 
25.38  years. 

In  the  Citt  and  Countt  there  were 
In  1820         -         -         2210  aliens  not  naturalized. 
1830         -         -         4179  do. 

Increase,      -        -         1969,  or  89.09  per  ctntum! 

Doubling  in  10.88  years!!   6.58  per  annum. 


*  In  this  year,  1203  persons  not  taxed,  and  3  slaves, 
sire  noticed  in  the  census,  which  we  exclude  from  our 
calculation,  hereafter,  as  their  sex  and  colour  are  un- 
known. 


In  1820  there  were  engaged  in  Agriculture  3435  persons 
Do.  Commerce   3733 

Do.  Manulac.     11832 


Denseness  of  Population  in  the  Citt. 

We  do  not  know,  that  any  attempt  lias  ever  before 
been  made  to  show  the  denseness  of  population  of  the 
city;  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a 
given  number  of  square  feet.  For  this  purpose,  we 
have  constructed  the  following  table  ;  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  perfect  accuracy 
respecting  it  cannot  be  expected — as,  in  order  to  it,  eve- 
ry foot  of  ground  that  is  occupied  by  a  dwelling  and  in- 
habitants must  be  known.  In  the  formation  of  this  table, 
we  have  taken  the  dimensions,  of  the  different  squares, 
from  the  table  published  in  our  fidh  volume,  page  320. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  principal  streets  is  excluded; 
but  that  devoted  to  the  smaller  streets  and  alleys — as 
well  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  also  public  squares  and  other  open 
grounds — are  all  embraced  in  the  calculation. 

In  1800,  the  city  was  divided  into  fourteen  wards — 
containing  in  the  plot  from  Vine  to  South,  and  from 
river  to  river,  50,141,410  square  feet.  From  east  to 
west,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts;  of  which 
Fourth  street  was  the  dividing  line — at  which,  the  east- 
ern wards  terminated,  and  the  western  wards  commen- 
ced. 

In  1825,  this  dividing  line  was  removed  to  Seventh 
street.  The  first  column  of  the  table,  therefore,  contains 
the  number  of  square  feet  in  each  ward,  from  1800  to 
1825;  and  the  apportionments  made  in  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  columns,  are 
agreeably  to  that  division  of  the  wards. 

The  ninth  column  shows  the  number  cf  square  feet  in 
each  ward,  as  existing  since  1825 — according  to  which, 
the  subsequent  apportionment  is  made. 

The  twelfth  column  shows  the  value  assessed  in  each 
ward,  at  the  last  triennial  period;  and  the  thirteenth 
gives  the  assessed  value  of  each  square  foot. 

Without  further  explanation  we  submit  the  table, 
which,  at  one  view,  gives  some  idea  of  the  different 
changes  which  the  city  has  undergone,  by  the  removal 
of  its  population  from  some  parts  to  others,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  vacant  ground  from  time  to  time. 

As  the  census  of  1790,  was  taken,  previously  to  the 
division  of  the  wards,  we  have,  for  that  year,  only  given 
the  total  population,  and  the  number  of  square  feet  to 
each  inhabitant,  viz.  1755. 


It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  when  the 
city  and  suburbs  are  spoken  of,  the  limits  embraced 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained, are  intended.  When  the  increase  per  annum 
is  given,  or  the  duplication  mentioned,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  geometrical  ratio  at  which  population  aug- 
ments. 
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TABLE  exhibiting  the  number  nf  square  feet  in  each  Ward — the  population  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1830 — and 
the  number  of  square  feet  to  each  inhabitant  in  the  City. 


WARDS. 

S  a  O 

I.S 
a. 

6 

4865 
3377 

3067 
2693 
2169 
2792 
2235 

21198 

4126 
4596 
2355 
2285 
185( 
1232 
3578 

en 

378 
295 

352 
307 
37<J 
375 
589 

o73 

1357 
1145 

2988 
2527 
:390 
5485 

2750 

2109 
1216 

U 

5512 
3526 

3644 
2732 
2306 
2764 
2170 

f. 

334 
279 

297 

303 
349 
379 
607 

340 

1044 
853 
1694 
1601 
1649 
1767 
1477 

1359 

933 

~  d 

£  x 
u 

5:>89 
3237 

3396 
293' 
2817 
2529 
2415 

23213 

6020 
6298 
7463 
5096 

3475 

890-; 
10589 

638UC 

-  c 

cr- 

312 
304 

318 
282 
285 
414 
545 

340 

930 
836 
943 
1133 
1272 
1288 
1105 

1038 

786 

?.  '*  1 1  °2 

1,754,167 
1  672,848 

1,374,4.  6 
1,835,486 
1,405,657 
1,364,997 
1,780,305 
2,236,998 

2  O 

a 

7443 
6863 
5540 
i763 
4115 
3428 
4427 
5378 

236| 
243 
248 
318 
341 
398 
402 
416 

c.  | 

New  Market.. 
L.  Delaware.. 

1,842,905 
985,392 

1,081,194 

828,003 

804,052 

1,048,689 

1,317,704 

c 
15 

c 

5- 
so 

> 
< 

28552 

81,264.469 
1,593,733 
1,257,165 
1,261,635 

3,106,572 
2,240,299 
2  949,362 
1,921,924 

7i 

95 

9, 

69 

2  21 

1  64 

1  65 

85 

U.Delaware.. 

Walnut 

High 

T  .ial  Eastern  7,907,939 

22654 

5363 
6169 
4155 

3606 
26S1 
2430 
6664 

31068 

13,424,894  42957 

15,595,159  1  16 

S.  Mulbeiy  . . 

N.  Mulberry.. 

Middle 

Snuih 

5,600,674 
5,262,624 
7,037,389 
5,774,268 
4,422,066 
4.294,155 
9,842,295 

42,233,471 

4,869,059  5796 
4,575, 16S  5364 
6,118,095'  7117 
5,019,976  5804 
3,844,412  3632 
3,733,210  3467 
8,556,596  6321 

840 
853 
859 
865 
1059 
1077 
1354 

979 

1,711,7451  35 
1,069, 534 1  23 
1,655,472   27 

716,918   14 
1,357,545   35 
1,467,345   39 

629,068    7 

8,607,627   23 

Total  Western 

20022 
41220 

36,716,516  37501 

Total  City... 

50,141,410 

5O,141,410'80458 

623 

24,202,786   48 

From  tl lis  table  it  appears,  that 
In  1790  there  was  1  person  to  every  1755  square  feet. 
1800  1  1216 

1810  1  933 

1820  1  786 

1830  1  623 

So  that,  in  the  forty  years,  the  number  of  square  feet 
to  each  individual  has  been  reduced  1132  throughout 
the  City  plot. 

The  Eastern  Wards 
In  1800  contained  21198  inhab'ts,  and  373  sq.  ft.  to  each. 
1810  22654  349 

1820  23213  340 

1830  42957  313 

The  Westers  Wards 
In  1800  contained  20022  inliab.,  and  2109  sq  ft,  to  each. 
1810  31068  1359 

1820  40589  1038 

1830  37501  979 

By  taking-  from  Dock  ward  Washington  square, 
291,600  square  feet.it  will  leave  361  square  feet  to 
each  inhabitant,  instead  of  416. 

Take  the  same  dimensions,  for  Riltenhouse  square, 
from  Upper  Dr laware  ward,  it  will  give  216,  instead  ot 
319  feet  for  each  inhabitant. 

If  1 86,825  square  feet,  the  dimensions  of  Independence 
square,  be  deducted  from  Walnut  ward,  it  will  leave 
345,  instead  of  398. 

Take  the  vacant  Hospital  lot  187,407,  and  the  same 
for  the  vacant  lot  between  the  Hospital  and  Alma-house, 
from  Cedar  ward,  it  will  leave  1294,  instead  of  1354  fctt. 
Hy  a  late  list  of  the  Churches,  it  appears,  they  occupy 
310, 181 1  square  feet,  and  the  numerous  bury ng  grounds 
much  more  space.  In  the  western  wards,  tht  re  remains 
much  unoccupied  ground;  and  in  some  of  the  eastern 
wards,  there  are  a  number  ol  vacant  lots,  but  as  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  exact  to  a  foot  in  our  Calculations,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  point  them  out. 


Numb  en  of  Inhabitants  to  each  House. 
As  the  number  of  houses  has  not  been  taken  very  re- 
cently, we  l.ave  no  certain  method  of  arriving  at  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house.  In  1793,  there 
was  an  enumeration,  made  by  a  committee  of  citizens, 
during  the  yellow  fever,  which  gave  the  following'  re- 
suit: 

North  of  Market  street,  2244  houses,   13649  inhabitants. 
South  of  do.  1978  12497 


Total, 


4222 


The  former  averaged  6.09  inhabitants  to  each;  and 
the  latter  6.07 — the  whole  city  and  suburbs,  averaged 
6.348,  and  houses  6327.  In  1810,  according  to  Paxton'a 
Directory,  there  were  8874  dwelling-houses,  and  53,722 
inhabitants,  being  an  average  of  6.07  to  each.  In  the 
city  and  suburbs  there  were  15,814  duellings  and  96,664 
nh.  bitants,  which  gives  6.11  inhabitants.  D.vidugthe 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  c  ty  and  suburbs, 
167,811,  by  6,  it  will  give  27,968  dwelling-houses. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  increase  of 
buildings: 

In  1793  there  were  6327  houses. 
1802  11200 

Increase  in  9 years,     4873 

Being  an  average  of  new  dwelh'gs,  jear'y  erected,  541. 

In  1805  there  were  13461,  being  an  increase  of  2261, 
erected  in  the  three  }  ears  from  18U2,  ora  \  early  avctage 
of  251.   In  1802  there  were  464  houses  erected. 
1803  385 

In  1810  there  were  15814  houses. 
1805  13^61 

Increase  in  5  years,    2353,  or  annually  4fl. 
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According  to  the  estimate  above,  there  were 
In  1830        -        27985  dwelling-houses. 
181 J         -         15814 

Increase  in  20  years,    12171, oran  average  of  608  ann. 

In  the  "7  years  from  1793  to  1S30,  the  buildings  have 
increased  21662;  or,  an  average  of  585  new  buildings 
each  year  cf  the  whole  series. 

INCREASE  AND  RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS   OF 
THE   SEXES. 
White  Population. 
In  the  City  and  County  there  were 


Ye, 

In  1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Females. 
26520 
37073 
51056 
64880 


Mah 

25382 

37056 

49632 

58866 

83536 

Increase  from  Males. 
1790  to  1800  11674 
1800  1810  12576 
1810  1820  9234 
1820   1830    24670 


Excess.    Males. 

1138,  or  100    t 
17,       100 

1424, 

6014, 

6273, 
Percent. 
45.99 
33.93 
18.60 
41.91 


Females. 

104.48. 
100.04. 
100  102.87. 

100  110.21. 

100  107.50. 

Females.  Percent. 
10553  39  79. 
13983  37.71. 
138J4  27.07. 
24929  38  42. 
The  whole  increase  of  whites,  in  the  40  years,  was 
121,413 — viz.  males  58,154,  females  63,289,  or  233.98 
per  cent.,  or  per  annum  3.06 — doubling  in  22  99  years. 
The  males  increased,  during  the  same  time,  229.11  per 
cent.,  or  302  per  annum  ;  and  the  females  238.64  per 
cent ,  or  3.09  per  annum. 

In  the  Citt  there  were 

Excess.         Proportion. 

Males.  Females.  Fern.  Males   Males    Females. 
874       —     100  to  106.78. 
—     293     100         98.42. 
888       —     100       103.82. 
3447      —     100       113.37. 
4588       —     100       113.89. 
Percent.    Females.    Percent. 
43.19         4448         32.03. 
24.78         5797         31.62. 
10.95         5104         2115. 
28  10        83S7        28.69. 
Total  increase  in  the  City  from  1790  to  1830,  40  years, 
was  20023  males ;  or  154. 00  per  cent.,  or  2.40  per  an- 
num— 23736females;  or  170.97  per  cent,  or  2. 52  per  an. 

In  the  suburbs  there  were 

Mules.    Females.    Excess.    Males.  Females. 


In  1790 

13009 

13883 

1800 

18624 

18331 

1810 

23240 

24128 

1820 

25785 

29232 

1830 

33031 

37619 

Increase  from 

Males. 

1790  tc 

1800 

5615 

1800 

1810 

4616 

1810 

1820 

2545 

1820 

1830 

7246 

In  1790  6595  6955  360,  or  1U0  to  105  46. 

1800  13122  13786  664,        100       105  06. 

1810  17604  18217  613,       100       103.47. 

1820  24826  27061  2235,       100       109.00. 

1830  405u7  41991  1484,       100       103.66. 

Increase  from  Mules.     Percent.    Females.  Percent 

179J  to  1800         6527         98.97         6831         98  21. 

1800       1810         4482         34  15         4431         32.14. 

1810       1820         7222         41  02         8844         48.54. 

1820       1830       15681         63.16       14930         55.17. 

Total  increase  within  the   suburbs  in  40  years,  from 

1790  to  1830,  was  33912  males;  or  514.20  per  cent  ,  or 

4.63  per  annum — 35036  females;  or  503.74  per  cent., 

or  4.59  per  annum. 

In  the  Count*  there  were 

Excess.         Proportion. 
Males.  Females.  Males.  Fern.  Males    Females. 
5778         5682       96     — ,  or  100  to    98.33. 


From  1790  to  1S00,  there  was  a  decrease  of  468  males, 
or  8.1  )  per  cent. — 726  females,  or  12.77  per  cent. 

From  1800  to  1810,there  was  an  increase  of. 3478  males, 
or  65.49  per  cent.  —  3755  females,  or  75  .74  per  cent 

From  1810  to  1820,  there  was  a  decrease  of  533  males, 
or  6  06  per  cent. — 124  females,  or  1.42  per  cent. 

From  1820  to  1830, there  was  an  increase  of  1743  males, 
or  21.11  per  cent. — 1612  females,  or  18.77  per  cent. 

Total  increase  in  the  County  4220  males;  or  73.03 
per  cent.,  or  1  38  per  annum — 4517  females;  or  79.40 
per  cent.,  or  1.47  per  annum. 

Coloured  Population. 
The  census  of  1790, 1800,  and  1810,  do  not  designate 
this  portion  of  the  population;  except  under  the  general 
heads  of  "other  persons  not  taxed"  and  "slaves;"  we 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  pass  over  it  with  merely 
observing,  that  there  were  in  ihe  City  and  County, 
In  1790  2102  not  taxed  and  387  slaves. 

1800  6795  85 

1810  10514  8 

1820  1450  7 

In  the  Citt  and  Coun-ty  there  were  free  col'd  persons 
Males.     Females.   Excess.  Mules.    Females.  I 
In  1820         5217         C667         1450.  or  100  to  127.80. 
1830         6792         8803         2011,       100       129.60. 
Increase  in  10  years  1575  males;  or  30. 19  per  cent,  or 
2.62  per  annum — 2136  females;  or  32.03  percent,  or 
2.84  per  annum.     Total   increase  of  both  sexes  3711, 
or  31.22  per  cent. 

In  the  Citt  there  were 

Males.    Females.    Excess.   Males.   Females 
In  1820         3156         4423         1267,  or  100  to  140.11. 
1830         4025         5771         1746,       100       143.37. 
Increase  from  1820  to  1830,  869  males;  or  27.50  per 
cent,  or  2.41  per  annum — 1348  females;  or  30.56  per 
cent,  or  2.66  per  annum. 

In  the  suburbs  there  were 

Males.    Females.  Excess.  Males.  Females. 
In  1820         1706         1925         219,  or  100  to  1 12.84. 

1830         2282         2564         282,       100       112.35. 

Increase  in  10  years  576  males;  or  33.76  per  cent,  or 
2.95  per  annum— 639  females;  or  53.19  per  cent,  or 
2.91  per  annum. 

In  the  County  there  were 

Males,     Females.     Excess    Males.    Fern. 
In  1820  :<55  319  36,  or  100  to  89.86. 

1830  485  468  17,       100       96.49. 

Increase  in  10  years  130  males;  or  36.62  per  cent,  or 
3.16  per  annum — 149  females;  or  46.70  per  cent,  or 
3.91  per  annum. 

In  the  Citt  and  Countt  there  were 
In  1820  for  every  100  free  col'd  males  127.80  females, 

1830  100  129.60 

In  1820  for  every  100  white  males  110.21  females. 
1830  100  107.50 


In  1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


5310 
8788 
8255 
9998 


4956 
8711 
8587 
10199 


354     — , 

77 

—  332 

-  201 


100 
100 
100 
100 


93.33. 

99  12. 
104.02. 
102.21. 


PROPORTIONS  AS  TO  AGES. 
White  Population. 
The  census  of  1790,specifies  only  two  periods  respect- 
ing the  males,  viz.  those  under  16,  and  those  above  it; 
it  does  not  designate  the  ages  of  the  females  at  all. 

In  the  Citt  and  suburbs 
There  were  8244  while  males  under  16,  and 
11360  above  16, 

19604  white  males,  and  20838  females. 
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Those  males  under  16,  amounted  to  42.05  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number  of  males;  ami  those  above  16, 
amounted  to  57.91  percent,  of  the  whole.  The  males 
bore  the  proportion  to  the  females  of  100  to  106.29. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Cocntt 
There  were  2652  males  under  16,  and 
3126  above  16. 

5778  males,  and  5682  fem.  ages  not  given. 

Or  100  males  to  98  33  females. 

Those   males  under  16,  were  45.89  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number;  and  those  above  16,  54.11  per  cent. 
Under  10  years—in  the  City  and  County. 
In  1800  there  were  10400  males  and  10613  females. 
1810  14575  14396 

1820  18176  17692 

1830  23745  23011 

Increase  from         Males.    Per  cent.  Females.    Percent. 
1800  to  1810  was  4175  40.14         3783  35.64. 

1810       1820  3601         2470         3296         22.89. 

1820       1830  5569         30.64         5319         30.06. 

Increase  of  males  in  the  30  years  13345;  or  128.31  per 
cent,  or  2.74  per  annum — and  12398  females;  orll6.82 
per  cent,  or  2.65  per  annum. 

In  1800  excess  of  females  21 3,  or  100  males  to  102    fem. 
1810  males      179,        100  98.77 

1820  484,       100  97.33 

1830  734,       100  96.91 

From  10  to  16  years — in  the  City  and  Cn-mty. 
5n  1800  there  were  4736  males,  4863  females,  127  excess 
1810  6644  6987  343 

18-X)  8099  9191  1092 

1830*  9271  9793  522 

[•  In  1830,  the  ages  are  from  10  to  15  ytars.] 

Increase  from  Mdes.    Per  cent.  Females.    Percent. 

1800  to  1810  was  1908         40.29         2124         43.68. 
1810       1820  1455         21.90         2204         30,11. 

1820       1830         1172         14.47  602  6.55. 

Increase  of  males  in  30  years  4535;  or  95.75  per  cent, 
or  2.27  per  annum— 4930  females;  or  101.38  per  cent. 
or  2.32  per  annum. 

In  1800  excess  of  females  127  or  100  males  tol  02. 68  fem. 
1810  343      100  105.16 

1820  1°92      10°  113.48 

!830  522      100  105.63 

The  whole  White  population  under  16  years  of  age. 


In  1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 

Increase  from 
1790  to  1800 
18J0  1810 
1810  1820 
1820       1830 


Males. 
10896 
15136 
21219 

26275 
33016 


Females.  Males.  Females. 

15476           340 

21383           164 

26883           608 

32804  212           


Males.  Percent.  Females.  Percent. 

4240  38.91         

6083  40.18  5907  38.16. 

5056  25.71  55U0  25.72. 

6741  25.73  5921  22.02. 

Increase  for  40  years  22120  males;  or  203  01  per  cent, 
or  2.81  per  annum — 17328  females  (30  years  increase): 
or  111-96  per  cent,  or  2.53  per  annum. 

Females.    Males.      Females. 

In  1800  excess  under  16         340   or   100   to   102.24. 

1810  16         164         100         100.77. 

1820  16         608         100         102.31. 

1830  16mal.212        100  99.36. 


Between  16  and  26  years  of  age. 
In  1800  7722  males      8339  females  617  excess. 

1810  1(798  11835  1037 

1820  11829  14358  2529 

1830*         27893  30640  2747 

[*  Between  15  and  30  years.] 

Increase  from  Males.  Percent.   Female: 

1800  to  1810         3076         39.83         3496 

1810        1820  1031  9.54         2523 

1820     "1830       16064       135.80       16.82 

[*  Betwten  15  and  30  years  ] 

The  increase  for  30  years  was  20171  male: 

percent,  or  4.37  per  annum— 22301  females 

per  cent,  or  4.43  per  annum. 

In  1800  excess  of  617  females  or  100  males  to  108  fem. 


Terrenf. 
41.91. 


113.40. 


or  261.22 
or  267.43 


ilO 

1820 
1830 


1037 
2529 
2747 


100 
100 
100 


109.64 
121.37 
109.86 


In  1800 
1810 

1820 
1830 


Between  26  and  45  years. 
9445  males  8347  fem.  1098  males  ■ 


11787 
14051 
17195 


11396 
15367 
18627 


fem 


391 


—  1316 

—  1432 
Increase  from           Males.  Percent.  Females.    Percent 

1800  to  1810  2342  24.79  3049  36  52. 
1810       1820         2264  19.20         3971  34.84 

1820  1830  3144  22.37  3260  21.21. 
Increase  of  males  in  the  30  years  7750  males;  or  82.05 

percent,  or  2.02  per  annum— 10280  females;  or  123.16 

per  cent,  or  2.69  per  annum. 

In  1800  excess  of  1098  males  or  100  males  to  88.37  fem. 


1810 
1820 

18.10 


391  100 

1316  fem.  or  100 
1432  100 


96.78 
109.36 
108.32 


Upwards  of  45  years. 
In  1800         4753  males      491     females  158  excess  fem, 
1810         5828  6442  614 

1820         6711  8272  1561 

1830'       5432  7738  2306 

[*  Upwards  of  50  years.] 
Increase  from  Males.  Percent.  Females.   Percent. 

1800  to  1810         1075         22.62         1531         3117. 
1810       1820  883         15.15         1830         28.40. 

From  1820  to  1830,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
decrease  of  1279  males;  or  19.05  per  centum— 534  fe- 
males; or  6.45  percent.  (Upwards  of  50  years  of  age.) 
Increase  in  the  20  years,  from  1800  to  1820,  1958 
males;  or  41.19  per  cent,  or  1.86  per  annum— 3361 
females;  or  68.43  per  cent,  or  2.65  per  annum. 

Increase  in  the  30  years.from  1800  to  1830,  679  males; 
or  14.28  per  cent,  or  0.446  per  annum— 2827  females; 
or  57  56  per  cent,  or  1.53  per  annum. 

In  1 800  excess  of  158  females  orlOO  males  to  103.32  fem. 
1810  614  100  110.52 

1820  1561  100  123.26 

1830  2306  100  142.45 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that  in 
1790,  the  male  white  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, under  16,  were  in  proportion  to  the  whole  white 
population,  as  1  to  2.37,  and  that  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ty it  was  1  to  2  18— those  above  16  in  city  and  suburbs, 
were  as  1  to  1.71,  county  1  to  1.85 — that  the  males  of 
all  ages  were  to  the  females  of  all  ages,  in  city  and  su- 
burbs, as  100  to  106  29  females,  county  100  to  98.33— 
that  under  10  years  of  age  in  1800,  there  was  an  excesf 
of  females.and  that  at  every  other  census  the  males  at  that 
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age  were  considerably  in  excess, — lhat  the  males  in- 
creased in  the  30  years  from  1800  io  1830,  128.31  or 
2. 74,  percent,  per  annum,  and  the  females,  116.82  or 
2.65  annually— that  from  1800  to  1810,  there  was  a 
more  rapid  increase  or  both  sexes,  than  at  the  subse- 
quent period — and  that  from  1810  to  1820,  there  was  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  ratio — and  in  the  next  pe- 
riod the  ratio  advanced  about  5  per  cent  on  the  males, 
and  about  7  per  cent. on  the  females. In  1800,the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  .under  10,  was  100  males  to  102  fe- 
males, and  in  1830,  100  males  to  96.91  females. 

Between  the  ages  of 10  and  16. — the  males  increased 
from  1800  to  1830,  95.75;  or  2.27  per  annum— while 
the  females  increased  101. 28,  of  2.32— in  1800,  the 
males  were  as  100  to  102.68,  females,  and  in  1820,  they 
were  as  100  to  113.48,  and  in  1S30 — 100  to  105.63 — the 
males  having  increased  from  1800  to  1810,  at  the  rate 
of  40 .29  per  cent. ,and  the  females, 43.68,while  from  1820 
to  1830,  the  former  increased  oniy  14.47  per  cent,  and 
the  latter  only  6.55. 

Of  the  whole  white  population  under  16  years,  the 
excess  was  constantly  in  favour  of  the  females,  from 
1800  to  1820,  or  100  males  to  102  females,— from  1820 
to  1830,  there  were  males  100  to  99  females. 
t  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  26,  at  all  the  periods  the 
excess  is  in  favour  of  the  females,  being  in  1800  as  100 
males  to  108  females,  and  in  1830  as  100  to  109.86— at 
this  period  of  lite  the  census  of  1830  shows  a  remark- 
able increase  of  the  population — from  1800  to  1810,  the 


increase  of  males  was39.83  per  cent,  and  females  41.91; 
in  1810  to. 1820,  only  9.54  for  the  males  and  21.32  for 
the  females — while  in  the  next  ten  years,  \\z,  from  1820 
to  1830,  the  males  increased  135.80,  and  the  females 
113.40,  probably  caused  by  the  addition  of  em  grants 
between  these  ages;  the  increase  of  the  whole  30  years 
was  261.22  percent,  for  the  males,  or  4.37  annually, 
and  567.43  per  cent,  or  4  43  annually  for  the  females. 

Between  26  and  45— the  census  of  1800  and  of  1810 
show  an  excess  in  favour  of  the  males,  in  the  other  two 
periods  it  was  in  favour  of  the  females — being  in  1800, 
100  mdes  to  88.37  females,  in  1810.  100  to  96.78,  in 
1820,  100  to  109.36,  and  in  1830,  108  32,  the  whole  in- 
crease in  30  years  82.05  for  males,  or  annually  2.02,  fe- 
males, 123. 16  or  annually  2.69 

From  45  years  and  upward,  the  excess  is  always  on 
the  side  ofthe  females;  in  1800  it  was  only  158,  in  1830 
it  is  2306,  or  in  1800,  100  males  to  103.32  females— and 
in  1830,  100  males  to  142.45  females. 

The  following  table  exhibits  several  views  of  the 
white  population  ofthe  city  and  county  according  to  the 
census  of  1830. 

The  first  column  shows  the  numbers  and  sexes  at  the 
different  ages,  and  the  secotid  gives  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  to  each  other;  the  3d  column  exhibits  the  pro- 
portion of  each  sex  at  the  different  ages  to  the  whole 
numberofeach  sex;  i he4th  column  furnishes  the  relative 
proportion  ofthe  whole  white  population  at  each  age. 


Population  of  whites 
in  the  cily  and  coun- 
ty according  to  cen- 
sus of  1830,  at  the 
different  periods  of 
life. 


\ Mules.  I   Fern. 


Under  5  years  of  age. 
From  5  to  10 

lOlo  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 .... 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  to  80 

80  to  90 

90tol00 

100  and  upwards. 


12941|    12414 
1081  4]    10597 


9271 

10346 

17547 

11063 

6132 

3112 

1573 

551 

167 

26 


979 
11301 

19334 

11897 

6730 

4068 

2394 

96ll 

268  j 

40 


Total 


25355 

21401 

19064 

216. 

36881 

22961. 

12852 

7180 

3967 

1512 

435 

66 

10 


83.536!S9.«09ll73,345 


Proportion  of 
each  sex,  at 
each  age. 


Females. 

95  9.' 
98  08 
105  63 
109.28! 
110.12 
107-53 
109.75, 
130  72 
152.19 
174.41 
160.48 
153  84 
233  33, 

107.50 


Proportion  of  each  sex, 
at  the  respective  ages, 
to  the  whole  numbel  of| 
that  sex. 


1    to  6.45 

7  7. 

9.01 

8.07 

4.75 

7.53 

13.62 

26.84 

53.10 

151.60 

500.21 

3212  92 

27845.00 


to  7.24 
8.47 
9  17 

794 

4.64 

7.54 

13.34 

22.07 

37.51 

93.45 

335  1  ■ 

2245  22 

12829. 85 


I'ropor 

of 

the     w 

lole 

a1  each 

JKe, 

o  the  wh'e 

pop.  ot 

city 

andcou 

nty 

to    6  83 

8.09 

9  09 

8  00 

4.70 

7.54 

13.47 

24  14 

43  69 

14.64 

398.54 

2626.43 

17334  50 


From  thistableit  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
males  to  the  females,  was  an  average  of  100  of  the  for- 
mer to  107.50  of  the  latter — that  at  the  first  two  periods, 
there  was  an  excess  of  males — that  from  10  to  30  there 
is  a  regularly  increasing  excess  of  females,  which  again 
diminishes  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  and  then 
again  rises  between  40  and  50 — from  50  to  60  the  ex- 
cess of  females  becomes  very  considerable  and  rapidly 
increases  till  between  70  and  80 — frnm  this  period  until 
90  and  100,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease,  but  beyond  100 
years,  the  population  becomes  as  100  males  to  233.33 


females,  thus  showing  that  from  the  period  of  50  years 
longevity  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  females — espe- 
cially, in  the  latter  periods  of  life.  The  whole  number 
ofthe  males  beyond  50,  is  5432  or  1  to  15.37  of  the 
whole  number  of  males  ;  7738  females,  or  1  to  1160 
ofthe  whole  numberof  females — the  two  together  being 
7  59  percent,  of  the  whole  while  popnl  ition  upwards 
of  50  years  of  age.  Beyond  the  age  of  70,  there  are 
only  747  males  or  1  to  111.83,  of  the  83.536  males,  and 
only  1276  females  or  1  to  70.37,of  the  89  809  females,  or 
2023  of  both  sexes  beyond  the  age  of  70  years,  being 
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only  about  1.16  per  cent,  of  the   whole  white  popula- 
tion. 


Ages 
Pn 
are  n 
not  d 
ed. 
yond 

In 
Unde 
From 


or  OoLocnED  Population  of  Citt  and  Cocxtt 
rvious  to  the  census  of  1820,  ihe  ages  of  this  class 
nt  given.  The  census  of  1790,  1800  and  1810,  did 
istinguish  the  coloured  from  other  persons  not  tax- 
YVe  have,  therefore,  no  points  of  comparison  be- 
1820. 

18?0,  there  were 

r  14  years  1813  males  1814  fern, 


14  to  26  1030 

26       45  1746 

45and  upwards  628 


Total, 


5217 


1S44 
2181 


6667 


1  excess. 
814 
435 
200 


M  the  age  of  14,  the  males  and  females  were  equal — 
while  that  of  whites  at  16  (the  nearest  analogous  age), 
was  in  favour  of  the  females  from  5  to  13  per  centum. 
The  number,  under  14,  of  males  to  the  whole  number 
of  males,  was  as  1  to  2.82,  and  females  as  1  to  367,  and 
to  tlie  whole  coloured  population  as  1  to  3  30. 

Between  14  and  26,  the  males  were  100  to  179.03  fe. 
males — the  proportion  of  the  whites,  from  16  tu  26,  was 
100  to  109.86,  excepting  in  1820,  when  it  was  100  to 
121  37.  The  proportion  of  those,  between  14  and  26, 
to  the  whole  of  each  sex,  was  as  1  to  5.16  for  males — 
and  1  to  6.47  for  females — and  to  the  whole  coloured 
population,  as  1  to  4  17. 

From  26  to  45,  there  were  males  100  to  124.91  fe- 
males—proportion of  whites  at  those  ages  100  to  109  36. 
The  proportion  to  the  whole  of  each  sex  1  to  3.45  for 


males — 1  to  3.05  for  females — and  to  the  whole  popu- 
ation  as  1  to  3.05. 

.It  45  nnd  upwards,  there  were  100  males  to  131  85 
females — the  whiles,  at  same  ages,  100  to  123.26.  The 
propoitions  to  the  whole  sex  as  1  to  8  46  for  males — I 
to  8  05  for  females — and  to  the  whole  population  as  1 
to  8.23. 

In  1830,  the  number  of  males  above  55,  408,  and  fe- 
males 535,  or  100  males  to  131.12  females.  The  males 
above  that  age  being,  to  the  whole  number  of  males,  as 
1  to  16.40;  and  the  females,  to  the  whole  number  of 
that  sex,  as  1  to  16.45;  and  both,  to  the  whole  coloured 
population,  as  1  to  16.53. 

The  number  of  persons  above  100  is  27,  viz.  14  males 
and  13  females;  or,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  coloured 
population,  as  1  to  577.59. 

COMPARISON    WITH    THE  WbITES. 

Under  the  age  of  10,  the  whites  were  to  the  whole 
population  as  1  to  3.70— coloured  were  as  1  to  4.58. 

Above  the  age  of  50,  the  whites  were  as  1  to  13.16 — 
above  the  age  of  55,  the  coloured  were  as  1  to  16.53. 

Abuve  the  age  of  100,  the  whites  were  as  1  to  17,334. 
100,  coloured  1        577.59. 

Showing  an  extraordinary  difference  in  longevitv,  on 
Ihe  side  of  the  coloured  population;  and  that,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  whites,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  females  as 
2.33  to  1;  in  the  coloured  it  is  as  .92  to  1 — or,  in  the 
former,  100  males  to  233.33  females,  and,  in  the  latter, 
as  100  males  to  92.08  females. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  coloured 
population,  in  1830,  similar  to  that  of  the  whites: — 


Colored  population  ol 
the  City  and  County, 
according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1830,  at  the 
different  periods  of 
life. 


Under  10  years  of  age.. . 
Between  10  and  24 

24         36 

36         55 

55       100 

100  and  upward 


Males.    Fern 


1653 
1772 
1792 
1162 
394 
14 


6792 


1747 
2764 
2405 
135: 
522 
13 


Total 


3405 
4536 
4197 
2514 
916 
2 


15,  >J 


Proportion  of 
males  to  fe- 
males at   each 
age. 


Proportion  of  each  sex, 
it  the  respective  ages, 
to  the  whole  number  ol 
that  sex 


129.46 


Prop, 
the  « 

It.   of 
hole 

at  eac 

to  the 

i  age, 
coi'd 

pop.  of  city 
and  county. 

1  to  4.58 

1 

3.43 

1 

3.71 

1 

6.20 

1 

17.02 

1   5 

77.58 

Decrease  by  deaths,  and  increase  by  births. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  the  districts  included  with- 
in the  billsof  mortality,  (viz:  the  City,  Northern  Liber- 
ties, Penn  Township,  Kensington,  Southwark,  Moya- 
mensing,  Passyunk  and  Blockley,  was  98282,  and  the 
deaths,  deducting  still  born,  were  1897  or  1  in  51.80. 
In  1820,  the  population  was  121980,  deaths  3189  or  1 
in  38.25,  and  in  1830  the  population  (less  Blockley) 
167.811,  deaths  3943  or  1  in  42.50. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  10  years  from  1820 
to  1830  was 40506,  viz: 34044  whites, and  6462  colored 
males  22360,females  18146,or  100  males  to  81.15  females. 

The  whole  number  of  births  in  the  10  years  from  1820 
to  1830  was  64.637,  viz:  males  33569,  females  31068  or 
100  males  to  92.54  females — color  not  designated. 


The  deaths  were  to  the  births  in  those  10  years  as 
100  of  the  former  lo  159.56,  of  the  latter  or  as  1  to  1.59. 

In  both  cases, still-born  are  included.  Forseveral  \  ears 
a  small  portion  is  designated  "sex  unknown" — in  the 
above  calculation,we  have  apportioned  them  in  each  year 
by  those  of  the  same  year  of  which  the  sexes  were  as- 
certained. 

The  difference  between  the  births  and  deaths  in  the 
10  years  is  24,131,  which  if  they  are  correctly  reported, 
shows  that  to  be  the  natural  increase,  which  taken  from 
the  total  increase  viz  :47044,will  leave  22913  to  have  been 
supplied  from  abioad,  from  the  country  or  from  other 
cities,  The  natural  increase  therefore,  and  that  from 
migration  was  nearly  equal,  or  100  from  the  former 
souree  for  every  94.95,  from  the  latter. 
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The  increase,  in  the  ten  years,  of  those  districts  was 

Males  22,854  Females  24,190 

Increase  hy  bin  lis,  11,209  12,922 

Showing  the  increase  from  the 

oilier  sources  was  composed  of   11645  11268 

Or  only  a  small  difference  of  males  more  than  females. 

The   following   table    shews  a  comparative   view  of 

the  births  and  deaths  in  the  10  years  from  1820  to  1830. 


1      Within  the  last  10  years  there  have  died  40506  at  the 
following  ages. 
Under  1  year  deducting 
Still-born, 


Years. 

1821.... 
1822.... 
1823.... 

1824 

1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 

1829 

1830.... 

2630 
3021 
2977 
3062 
3444 
3526 
3581 
3694 
3638 
3996 

33569 

?; 

2417 
2701 
2836 
2771 
3182 
3214 
3452 
3506 
3357 
3632 

31  i68 

3 

5047 
5722 
5813 
5833 
6626 
6740 
70  53 
7200 
6995 
7628 

646  7 

j-: 

211 
257 
238 
215 
273 
306 
286 
321 
293 
302 

2692 

Still  born.      — 

5    1                                         5' 
to      to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to 

^    \     on  4>  M  *■  to  *-  N  O,  I  j  *- 

Propor.  of  ' 
still  born  to 
binhs. 

1  i    si 

O         OOOOOOOOOO 

X       oooooooooo 

91  93 
89.40 
94.59 
90.49 
92.39 
91.15 
96.39 
94.91 
92.29 
90.89 

9254 

1S2-J 
2097 
2492 
2365 
2093 
2201 
2178 
2370 
2330 
2410 

2236U 

|! 

Sexes. 

1348 
1494 
2108 
2034 
1719 
195U 
1767 
1922 
1964 
1840 

18146 

£ 

Tutal. 

3172 
3591 
4600 
4399 
3812 
4151 
3945 
4292 
4294 
4250 

1  40506 

1 

IS 
1  ? 

DEA 

Proportion  ol | 
sexes    to    eachl 
other. 

o       oooooooooo 

c~-    1     r-iOOOOOOOOO 

Females 

73.90 
71.24 
84.59 
86.00 
82.13 
88  59 
81.13 
81.09 
84.29 
76.34 

81  15 

White. 

2486 
3031 
3800 
3696 
3317 
3622 
3188 
3586 
3651 
3667 

34044 

HS. 

Number  of 

deaths  of  each 

colour. 

Black. 

686 
560 
800 
703 
495 
529 
757 
706 
643 
583 

6462 

J 

Ol    oooooooooo 

SI     OOOOOOOOOO 

portion 
hites  to 
Blacks. 

2/. 
18. 
21 
19 
14 
14 
23 
19 
17 
15 

27 

II 

CO    1     tJ-Xf'ClitOuNCC 

1  *\        * 

|                                              1    Excess  ot 

•M   "^$8o"ooEm"coI  blrths  over 
51   2,  S  §  g  §  £  "  w  £  a  1      deaths. 

to  1 .59 
1.59 
1.26 
1.32 
1,73 
1.62 
1.78 
1.68 
L       1.63 
I       1.79 

1  to  1.59 

proportion 
"  deaths  to 
rtlis. 

Between 

1  and      2 

Betv 

ifeen 

2  and       5 

Betv 

veen 

5  and     10 

Betv 

veen 

10  and     15 

Bet* 

veen 

15  and     20 

Bet 

veen 

20  and    30 

Betv 

veen 

30  and    40 

Bel 

veen 

40  and    50 

Bet 

veen 

50  and    60 

Bet 

veen 

60  and    70 

Bet 

veen 

70  and    80 

Bet 

veen 

80  and    90 

Between 

90  and  100 

Bet 

veen 

100  and  110 

Between  110  and  120 

Propor. 

of  1000. 

8,570 

226  03 

3.291 

86.80 

2,793 

73  66 

1,479 

39.01 

712 

1877 

1,144 

30.17 

4,543 

119  85 

4.738 

12497 

3,733 

98. 46 

2,630 

69  36 

1,932 

50.96 

1,352 

35  66 

746 

19  68 

214 

5.64 

32 

.85 

5 

.13 

37,914  1000.00 

Or  more  than  one-fifth  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
Or  nearly  one-half  under  twenty  years. 
Nearly  a  fouith  between  twenty  and  forty. 
More  than  a  fifth  between  forty  and  seventy. 

At  the  census  of  1830  there  were  44,402  persona 
within  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  under  the  age 
of  10,  of  both  sexes  and  colors,  and  there  died  1821 
(excluding  still  born)  which  was  at  the  rate  of  4. 10  per 
cent  on  the  population  within  that  age. 

As  the  ages  of  the  colored  population  arc  not  given 
after  10  years,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
whites,  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to  pursue  the  cal- 
culation, to  take  the  nearest  ages  for  that  portion — it 
can  be,  therefore,  merely  an  approximation  to  correct- 
ness. 

Between  10  and  20,  there  were  35,573  whites,  and 
between  10  and  24,  there  were  4,550  colored,  together 
40,123;  and  'here  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
175  deaths  or  .43  per  cent,  on  the  population. 

Between  20  and  30,  there  were  32,990  whites;  and 
between  24  and  36,  3,978  colored— total  36,968;  there 
were  488  deaths  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,or  1.32 
percent,  on  population. 

Between  30  and  50,  there  were  31,844  whites;  and 
between  36  and  55,  2,377  colored — total  34,221;  there 

were  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,   810  deaths,   or 

2.37  per  cent,  on  the  population. 

Between  50  and  100,  there  were  11,216  whites;  and 

between  55  and  100,  845  colored— total   12,061;  there 

were  652  deaths,  between  the  ages  of  50  and  104,  or 

5.40  per  cent,  on  population. 

Above  the  age  of  100,   there   were  37,   whites  and 

colored.and  there  were  2  deaths  at  that  age,  or  5.40  per 

cent,  on  population. 

Under       10  4.10  on  population. 

Between  10  and  20 

Between  20  and  30 

Between  30  and  50 

Between  50  and  100 

Above  100 

In  volume  I.  page  116  of  the  "American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences"  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
essay,  and  numerous  tables,  on  the  medical  statistics 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1827,  by  Governeur  Emerson,  M.D* 


.43 

do 

1.32 

do 

2.37 

do 

5.40 

do 

5.40 

do 
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Fur  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XXIH. 

Omnibus  disc;|.lini!  ct  artibns  debet  esse  instructs  orator.  Quin- 

tilian. 
Scribendi  recte,  super*  est  et  principiura  et  funs.— Horace, 

In  the  wide  circle  of  human  talent,  and  human  effort, 
nothing- more  splendidly  rewards  success,  than  the  at- 
tainment of  a  ready  and  superior  eloquence.  Other- 
arts  may  confer  distinction,  but  the  powerful  orator 
who  moulds  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  his  audience 
to  Ids  wishes,  and  carries  them  along  with  him  at  his 
bidding,  acquires  a  potency  of  influence  to  which  poe- 
try, painting,  and  all  the  fine  arts  together,  has  no 
pretensions,  It  is  that  secret  moral  ascendancy  which 
intertwining  itself  with  the  fancy,  impresses  the  image  of 
the  speaker  indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and 
invests  him  there  with  the  most  romantic  superiority. 
The  tribute  of  admiration  must  ever  be  acceptable  to 
him  who  inspires  it,  but  what  can  be  compared  with 
that,  which, not  waiting  for  the  approbation  of  critics,  at 
once  and  spontaneously,  springs  from  the  heart,  and  is 
read  in  the  eye?  The  ingenious  and  well  informed 
writer,  seen  only  through  his  pages,  receives  his  meed 
of  praise  from  the  cold  and  guarded  dispensations  of  rea- 
son, while  the  orator  glowing  with  his  subject,  reads  in 
the  expressive  glances  of  his  hearers  an  enthusiasm, 
corresponding  with  that  by  which  he  feels  himself  ani- 
mated. 

When  we  consider  the  union  of  rare  qualities — the 
superior  endowments  and  extraordinary  exertions — ne- 
cessary to  constitute  an  orator,  we  shall  perceive  the 
justice  of  Providence  in  so  forming  our  moral  nature  as 
to  recompense  him  by  the  most  enviable  and  gratifying 
distinction.  A  luxuriant  fancy  and  the  utmost  reach  of 
practical  and  philosophical  truth  are  as  indispensable  to 
his  formation  as  skill  in  logic  and  exactness  in  learning. 
His  arena  is  before  multitudes  of  different  characters 
and  perhaps  conflicting  passions — he  must  allay  one 
while  he  stimulates  and  excites  another.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  he  present  Truth  as  she  is,plain  and  uninviting, 
but  he  must  dress  her  with  attractions  to  secure  her 
from  revulsion.  Great  occasions  sometimes  require  that 
a  clearness  and  simplicity  suited  to  the  transactions  of 
business  should  be  united  to  the  accuracyof  the  historian 
and  the  comprehension  of  the  philosopher  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  poet.  The  higher  order  of  poetry,  it  is  true, 
requires  the  highest  conceptions  of  our  nature  for  its 
developement,  but  the  poet  has  his  own  time,  and  can 
choose  his  own  topics  for  the  excitement  of  his  feelings 
and  the  concentration  of  his  energies.  In  oratory  every 
resource  of  genius,  every  effort  of  reason,  every  accu. 
mulation  of  knowledge  are  simultaneously  put  to  the  test, 
and  brought  together  into  vigorous  and  engrossing  ac- 
tion. At  the  very  same  moment  the  speaker  may  be  called 
upon  to  diversify  the  keenness  and  pungency  of  wit, with 
the  gravity  of  elaborate  and  profound  reasoning — the 
exactness  of  knowledge  with  the  flights  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence. 

A  character  so  various  and  lofty,  is  hardly  susceptible 
of  analysis.     But  it  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  exam- 
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'ne  the  elements  which  compose  it,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  distinctive  merits,  and  to  enable 
us  more  clearly  to  perceive  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to 
so  great  an  attainment. 

Notwithstanding  the  trite  maxim,  'poeta  nascitur,  ora- 
tor Jit,'  and  without  meaning  to  undervalue  the  virtue 
of  industry,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  an  orato 
cannot  be  formed  by  study  alone.  Nature  must  im- 
plant the  requisite  feelings  and  powers,  without  which, 
the  exertions  of  art  would  be  as  fruitless  as  the  labours 
of  the  plough  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Sahara.  His  mind 
must  be  at  once  brilliant  and  solid.it  mu-t  be  capable 
of  encountering  hardships  and  makingplayful  excursions. 
It  must  have  a  strength  superior  to  the  external  acci- 
dents of  the  moment,  and  must  never  be  thrown  f  omits 
equipoise.  In  short,  judgment,  fancy,  wit,  and  the 
faculty  of  expression,  must  be  its  distinguishing  proper- 
ties. 

The  gifts  of  art  must  he  superadded  to  the  endow- 
ments of  nature.  Let  the  aspirant  be  sedulous  in  the 
discipline  of  his  mental  powers,  in  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste.  If  the  ar- 
cana of  nature,  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  be  desirable  to  the  poet,  they 
are  doubly  necessary  to  the  orator.  The  instructive 
lesson  to  which  the  ardent  Prince  of  Abyssinia  listened, 
must  be  learned  by  the  votary  of  eloquence.  Nor  is 
this  all.  He  must  fill  his  mind  with  the  treasures  of  his- 
tory, and  be  acquainted  with  man  under  every  aspect 
and  in  every  country.  Poetry  and  elegant  literature, 
must  refine  his  taste  and  deepen  his  sensibility,  while 
deep  thought  and  abstract  speculation  must  render  his 
mind  rugged  and  adhesive.  He  must  by  the  contem- 
plation ol  elevated  subjects  be  lifted  above  the  multi- 
tude whom  he  is  destined  to  instruct.  He  must  ac- 
quire that  mental  tenacity  which  will  not  release  its  sub- 
ject until  it  be  exhausted.  He  must  have  all  his  powers 
so  under'.he  dominion  of  his  reason  as  to  be  able  to 
exert  them  upon  instant  notice,and  that  discipline  which 
will  enable  him  to  transfer  them  with  equal  ease  from 
the  frivolous  and  pleasing, to  the  great  and  repulsive.  He 
must,  in  short,  become  a  purely  intellectual  being,  with 
all  his  sensual  tendencies,  not  only  in  restraint,  but  in 
absolute  subjection.  Can  the  man  of  licentious  pursuits 
or  criminal  desires,  divest  himself  of  the  weaknesses 
which  'flesh  is  heir  to?' 

This  devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  by  extinguishing  the  animal  propensities;  this 
manly  resistance  to  the  temptations  of  pleasure  and  the 
allurements  of  folly;  implies  a  mind  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  sanguine  hopes.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  who  aspires  to  the  possession  of  those  su- 
perior powers,  essential  to  superior  eloquence,  should 
be  phlegmatic  and  austere,  inimical  to  joy,  and  the  foe 
to  refinement  of  sentiment.  No;  let  him  give  the  ut- 
most play  to  the  pure  affections — let  him  cultivate  those 
which  reside  in  the  mind  and  the  heart — let  friendship 
and  love  attune  his  feelings  to  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
endearments  of  social  and  domestic  life.  So  nearly  al- 
lied are  true  greatness  and  supreme  felicity! 

But  to  attain  this  flexibility  of  mental  power,  this 
comprehensive  reach  of  knowledge,  this  exaltation  of 
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character,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  candidate  for  elo- 
quence retire  to  Academic  groves  and  classic  bowers, 
that  he  'trim  his  midnight  lamp'  inclose  communion 
with  the  mighty  s  o   form      iges.     He  must  know 

his  conte'rhporai'i   5  an    h  ctive  intercourse  with  his 

species;  he  must  dive  into  the  mazes  of  business  and  see 
manknd  in  its  various  conformations  and  opposing  di- 
versities. Let  him  not  stop  here.  Let  him  mingle  in  the 
society  of  the  elegant  and  accomplished  ofthe  other  s  x, 
whose  airy  pleasantry,  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  sharp- 
ness of  wit,  will  suggest  ideas  as  useful  for  actual  con- 
flict in  the  field  of  debate,  as  the  deeper  lessons  he  may 
imbibe  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  The  proud  as. 
pirant  for  the  laurels  of  intellectual  glory,  holding  this 
too  much  in  contempt,  becomes  rigid  and  ungainly, 
without  versatility  and  suppleness.  Such  contact  with- 
out detracting  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  misshapen 
bullion,  will  give  it  form,  and  polish  it  into  elegance. 

After  being  filled  with  profound  knowledge  and  im- 
bued with  the  beauties  of  approved  authors,  after  ac- 
quiring an  entire  controul  over  his  intellectual  nature, 
and  brushing  from  him  the  dust  or  mauvaise  lionle  ol 
the  closet,  let  him  observe  with  attention  the  best  mo- 
dels for  improving  upon  their  merits,  and  avoiding  their 
defects.  Let  him  engage  in  the  frequent  exercise  of 
speaking  after  due  preparation;  but  in  these  let  him  be 
select  in  his  words  while  bold  in  his  style;  chaste  while 
animated  in  his  illustrations  and  ornament.  Let  him  in- 
dulge in  written  composition,  which,  allowing  less  ar- 
dour, vehemence,  and  freedom,  may  aid  the  acquisition 
of  closeness  in  thought  and  purity  and  propriety  in  lan- 
guage. Let  him  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  acquire 
copiaverborum,  that  richness  of  style  so  necessary  for 
the  easy  enunciation  of  his  sentiments  and  the  pleasur- 
able gratification  of  his  listeners.  The  eradication  ol 
the  lower  passions  of  our  nature  and  the  cultivation  o> 
every  good  affectum  and  pure  emotion,  are  greatly 
beneficial  as  they  tend  to  exalt  intellect  over  sense  and 
prepare  the  mind  by  its  consequent  invigoration.for  mas- 
culine achievements.  They  do  more.  They  impart  to 
the  character  a  charm.and  to  the  sentiments  a  power  ami 
a  glow,  which  will  overawe  the  debased  and  worthless. 
The  man  who  to  great  natural  and  acquired  talents  for 
oratory,  adds  a  contempt  for  meanness,  a  purity  of  mor- 
als, a  love  of  country,  and  a  reverence  for  religion,  pos- 
sesses an  armament  not  only  invincible  in  itself,  but 
proudly  selling  opposition  at  defiance!  H. 

Increase  ofthe  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pittsburgh, — At 
a  meeting  ofthe  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  held  at  the  court- 
bouse,  on  the  28lh  of  December,  1816,  Mr.  Forward,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing.made  a  report.from  which  the  followingis  extracted: 

"  In  Pittsburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity  there  is  an 
annual  consumption  of  pig  iron  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  which  gives  employment  to 
about  150  bands.  The  value  produced  is  estimated  at 
223,000  dollars  per  annum.  Of  wrought  iron,  there  is 
annually  worked  up  above  two  thousand  tons,  furnish- 
ing, according  to  the  best  estimate  in  the  power  of  the 
committee,  a  produce  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

We  are  assured  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  and 
about  Pittsburg,  now  exceeds  eight  thousand  tons,  and 
still  rapidly  increases. — Pittsburg  Gaz. 
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CORPOHATIOX    V.     WiLLACE. 

[Cotcluiiid  from  p.  5'.] 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  preceding  remarks  dispose 
ofthe  principal  grounds  ofthe  argument;  but  we  have 
ample  evidence,  that  no  distinction  between  mortgages 
and  judgments  was  ever  made  in  practice.      The  doubt 
in  the  case  of  an  older  judgment  was,  whether  any  thing 
but  the  clear  resulting  interest  of  the  debtor  could  be 
sold'  and, on  the  theory  of  those  by  whom  it  was  enter- 
:ained,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  arisen.      It  was 
a  postulate  of  that  theory,  that  the  interest  of  the  older 
judgment  creditor  did  not  pass  by  the  sheriff's  deed,  and, 
in  that  view,  it  is  clear  that  lie  would  not  be  entitled  to 
satisfaction,  out  of  what  was  paid,  not  as  a  price  of  his 
interest,  but  of  that  which  had  become  the  fund  ofthe 
younger  judgment  creditor  by  virtue  of  his  hen.     To 
suppose  that  he  might  resort  to  the  purchase  money  or 
the  land,  at  his  pleasure,  was  an  evident  inconsistency; 
and  an  admission  of  his  right  to  take  the  purchase  mo- 
ney, which  seems  never  to  have  been  doubted,  ought  at 
once  to  have  settled  the  question.     The  purchase  mo- 
ney could  be  substituted   lor  the  land,  and  distributed 
among  the  lien  creditors,  only  on    the  supposition  that 
the   sale   had   divested  their  right  toevery  thing  else. 
At  present,  however,  our  business  is  with  the  evidence 
which  we  have,  of  the  earlier  practice;  and  this  appears 
bvthe  manuscript  of  Mr.  Justice  Shippen,  to  Ii3ve  been, 
fully  developed  in  Febiger's  lessee  0.  Craighead,  which 
was  tried  at   Carlisle  in  1793.     David   Hoge,  who  had 
been   the   sheriff  of  Cumberland  county  from  1769  to 
1772,  testified   "that  the  usage   had   been, /or  thirty 
years,  that  when  the  sheriff  knew  of  a  mortgage,  he 
sold  subject  to  it;   but  that  where  he  had  no  such  know- 
ledge, and   the  mortgage   was  not  recorded,   he  sold 
absolcteii,  and  paid  off  judgments  axd  mortgages, 
according  to   their  priority.      That  it  was  considered, 
that  when  the  land  was  sold  absolutely,  it  discharged 
all  former  incumbrances  as  to  the  purchaser,  and  that 
the  sher-ff  looked  to  the  payment  of  judgments  accord- 
ing to  their  order."    Samuel  Postlewahe,  who  had  been 
the  sheriff  of  the  same  county,  from  1783  to  1786,  testi- 
fied   "  that  he  laid  sold  land  subject  to  a  mortgage,  in 
which  case  the  mortgage  money  was  to  be  paid  first." 
This  short  note  of  his  evidence  is  evidently  imperfect — 
the  meaning  being,  that  the  mortgage  was   to  be   paid 
first,  when  a  clear  title  was  sold;  and,  in   this  aspect, 
his  evidence  is   consistent  with  that  of  sheriff  Hoge. 
Now  it  is  vain  to  question  the  sheriff's  right  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  the  sale;    if  a  practice  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  it  there  given,  has  prevailed  for 
seventy  years,  may  not  confer  it,  we  have  110  foundation 
for  many  of  our  most  important  laws  of  domestic  origin. 
Mr.  Hoge's  representation  of  the  practice  was,  at  the 
same  time,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Hartley,  Mr.  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  all  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  of  great  experience,  in  one  or  more 
ofthe  counties  of  Lancaster,  Berks,  Cumberland,  York, 
Franklin,  Bedford,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Northum- 
berland, which  then  comprised  that  part  of  the  state 
which  is  east  ofthe  Allegheny  mountains,  and  west  of  a 
line  midway  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware. 
In  addition,  when  the  cause  came  up  in  bank,  the  prac- 
tice was  asserted  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  be  general;  and  this, 
without  contradiction  from  Mr.  Ingersoll,  retained  on 
the  other  side,  or  from  the  judges,  who,  undoubtedly, 
had  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  it  on 
their  circuits,  in  every  part  of  the  state.     No  man  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  earlier  practice  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  law,  than  Mr.  Justice  Yeates;  and  it  is  easy 
to  discover  from  Keene  v.  Swaine  (3  Yeates,  561)  what 
he  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  the   matter  before  ui- 
In  the  counties  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  I  am 
informed  bv  my  brother  Kennedy,  whose  experience 
there  reaches  thirty  years  back,  that  a  different  impre«» 
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sion  had  been  made  on  the  professional  mind  bv  the  late  '  to  the  practice  here,  else  the  mortgagee  would  be  con- 
president  Addison,  whose  opinions  were  held  in  deserv-  suited  in  all  cases,  whether  the  proceeds  were  mora 
ed  respect:  vet  no  one.it.  that  part  of  the  state,  sup.  than  adequate  10 satisfy  his  debtor  not.  Lut  it  the  land 
posed  there  was  a  difference  between  mortgages  and  I  were  sold  subject  to  his  mortgage,  the  matter  would 
judgments;  the  supposition  being,  that  the  sheriff  could  not  depend  on  his  volition,  more  than  it  would  on  that 
not,  in  a/iycase,  sell  more  than  the  resulting  interest  of  of  a  stranger:  he  would  be  bound  to  look  to  the  Ian 
the  debtor.  This  impression  was,  however,  gradually  exclusively,  and  not  take  satisfaction  in  a  way  to  dis- 
effaccd,  by  the  influence  of  the  judges  of  this  court,  on  appoint  those  who  have  no  fund,  but  the  equity  of  re- 
the  western  circuit,  and  the  matter  came  to  be  viewed  I  demption;  and  that  he  may  look  !0  the  puce  proves 
there  as  it  was  elsewhere.  That  it  was  the  practice,  in  I  that  his  estate  has  been  sold,  for  undoubtedly  he  can  be 
the  eastern  counties,  to  sell  clear  of  mortgages,  appears  compensated  for  nothing  else  out  of  the  purchase  mo- 
sat  is'actorily  from  Petrv  v.  Beauverlet  (1  Binney,"  97),  \  nev.  A  practice  then,  which  has  prevailed  in  every 
in  which  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  was  allowed  poundage  for  part  of  the  slate  for  more  than  seventy  years,  probably 
paying  judgments  and  mortgages.  To  say  that  the  point  j  from  the  foundation  of  the  province,  ought,  one  would 
was  not  presented  to  the  court,  ihe  matter  having  pa-sed  |  think,  to  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  law 


sub  silenlio,  is  to  say  nothing.  What  we  want  is  the  fact, 
that  an  instance  of  the  practice  passed  in  this  city,  un- 
challenged by  the  debtor,  or  the  younger  lien  creditors, 
who  are  usually  as  sharp  sighted,  and  true  to  their  inte- 
rests, as  any  other  parlies  liiigant  in  our  courts 


It  is  said  that  practice,  to  be  available,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ceded hy  judicial  decision:  it  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  this  would  be  an  inversion  of  the  usual  process  of 
formation,  judicial  decision  not  being  in  any  case  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  increment  of  the  law,  but,  as  in  the  case 


tainly  it  would  not  have  passed  as  a  thing  of  course,  had  j  of  the  tenant's  light  to  the  way-going  crop,  the  recng 


it  been  considered  as  great  a  phenomenon  then,  as  it 
has  been  since:  nor  will  it  do  to  say,  the  payment  may- 
have  been  with  the  assent  of  the  mortgagee — he  had  no 
right  to  assent   to  an   arrangement,  that  would  enabl 


on  of  it  as  a  thing  already  established  by  the  custom 
f  the  country. 
The  argument  nb  inconvenienli,  did  the  matter  rest  in 
discretion,  would  be  inconceivably  strong.    I  have  heard, 


him  to  pocket  the  money  of  the  younger  lien  creditors.  '  with  surprise,  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  law  had 
A  pretence  of  right,  on  his  part, 'to  take  satisfaction  out  |  not  been  so  settled  originally,  as  to  subject  the  land,  in 
of  the  land  or  purchase  money,  at  his  pleasure,  and  thus  i  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  even  to  prior  judgments, 
throw  the  burthen  on  the  purchaser,  or  younger  lien  j  This  must  surely  have  been  said  without  consideration, 
creditors,  as  bis  interest  or  caprice  may  dictate,  would  ,  If  each  lien  creditor  were  separately  permitted  to  carve 
be  monstrous — such  a  right  would  out  him  in  a  situation  !  for  himself,  by  selling  just  what  might  be  sufficient  to 
to  make  terms  that  would  give  him  more  llian  his  debt.  '  get  Irs  money  out  of  the  land,  a  great  part  of  the  estate 
How  this  pretence,  which  involves  the  same  inconsis-  would  go  among  the  retainers  of  the  law.  Full  costn 
tency  of  opinion  that  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  case  and  poundage  on  every  sale,  would  be  just  so  much 
of  a  prior,  judgment,  came  to  receive  countenance,  I  ,  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  Ihe  younger  hen  creditors, 
know  not.  The  difficulty  might  have  been  solved,  by  who  would  have  come  in  for  a  share,  had  the  land  been 
a  simple  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  interest  which  :  turned  into  money,  by  one  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
passed  hy  a  sheriff's  deed.  Tile  whole  drift  of  the  ar-  all.  Beside,  no  one  would  be  found  willing  to  purchase, 
gument  here,  has  been  to  prove  that  a  sale  on  a  }  outiger  !  except  at  a  prodigious  undervalue,  with  the  certainty  of 
judgment  passes,  not  the  estate  of  the  older  mortgagee,  j  being  annoyed  by  a  series  of  executions  to  enforce  the 
for  that  is  supposed  to  be  reversed,  bvt  the  eq.uity  or  prior  liens;  and  thus  the  younger  lien  creditors  would 
redemption;  in  other  words,  the  clear  interest  of  the  j  be  kept  at  bay;  and  the  same  consequence,  or  one  as 
mortgagor,  which  the  judgment  bound,  and  which  the  "  bad,  would  result  from  the  sale  on  the  oldest  hen.  The 
mortgage  did  not  bind.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  then,  how' !  principle  insisted  on  i-,  that  a  creditor  can  sell  no  more 
the  mortgagee  could  make  pretence  of  right  to  what  did  than  he  holds  by  his  hen:  on  no  other  hypothesis,  than 
not  pass  by  his  deed;  and  which  being  the  subject  of  that  a'l  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  satisfaction  belongs 
subsequent"  hypothecation  by  the  debtor,  constituted  no  to  the  debtor,  could  there  be  a  resulting  interest  in  him 
part  of  his  security.  To  give  him  the  benefit  of  that,  ,  to  answer  subsequent  incumbrances.  What  right  then 
would  be  a  gratuity  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor  .  would  an  older  incumbrancer  have  which  ayounger  one 
and  the  younger  lien  creditors.  As  well  might  the  has  not,  to  divest  the  security  of  any  one  else,  farther 
general  creditors  ol'a  partnership,  demand  the  proceeds  than  maybe  necessary  to  produce  satisfaction  of  his 
of  a  separate  execution  of  the  interest  of  one  of  the  '  dent?  The  abstract  principle,  fairly  carried  out,  would 
partners,  which  consist  of  what  may  remain  after  pay-  require  him  to  sell  an  undivided  interest,  to  the  value 
inent  of  tlie  joint  debts,  but,  however  inconsistent  with  of  his  incumbrance,  and  to  strike  it  down  as  soon  as 
the  scope  of  the  argument  such  a  right  of  election  would  enough  wei'2  obtained  to  satisfy  the  debt  and  costs. 
be,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  modern  practice  which  is 
said  to  prevail  here.  According  to  this,  the  sheriff  sells, 
neither  subject  to,  nor  altogether  free  from,  prior  mort- 
gages, but  subject,  where  less  than  the  amount  of  the 


This  preposterous  but  necessary  consequence  of  the 
principle,  has  been  put  out  of  view  by  (he  legislature, 
who  foreseeing  the  inconvenience  and  confusion  that 
would  ensue  from  selling  tlie  esta'e  piecemeal,  have  in- 


mortgage  is  bid,  to  affirmance  or  disaffirmance  of  the  sale  !  vested  the  purchaser  with  title  to  it,  as  it  was  held  by 
by  the  mortgagee;  according  to  which,  the  premises  are  j  the  debtor.  But  a  most  oppressive  consequence  of  the 
returned  sold,  or  unsold  for  want  of  bidders.  The  un-  !  doubt  generated  by  the  principle  of  the  argument,  and 
certainty  of  result,  consequent  on  this,  must  necessarily  j  communicated  to  the  public  mind  by  the  imperfect  re- 
have  an  unfavourable  influence  in  preventing  the  at-  j  port  of  Febiger's  lessee  v.  Craighead,  in  the  4th  volume 
tendance  of  purchasers;  but  the  practice  admits  the  j  of  Mr.  Dallas'  reports,  has  neen  a  sacrifice  of  property 
whole  converse  of  the  plaintiff's  argument.  It  admits,  |  to  an  incredible  amount.  It  is  not  too  much  to  compute 
that  when  a  sale  is  effected,  the  whole  estate,  and  not  the  this  at  ten  per  cent,  en  every  judicial  sale  of  land  that 
equity  of  redemption  merely,  is  sold,  and  that  the  mort-  has  since  been  made.  Instances  are  within  my  know- 
gagee  is  bound  to  take  satisfaction  out  of  the  purchase  ledge  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  having  been 
money.  It  may  be  reasonable,  that  a  younger  lien  credit-  offered  in  confidence  of  the  purchaser's  skill,  by  those 
or  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  disturb  an  older  incum-  I  who,  at  the  sale,  refused  to  hazard  a  dollar  on  their 
brance,  where  there  is  no  surplus  to  be  got  at;  and  at  own.  Is  it  not  equally  the  interest  of  lien  creditors, 
one  time  an  idea  prevailed  in  the  country,  on  what  au-  )  whether  by  mortgage  or  judgment,  as  well  as  of  the 
thority  I  know  not,  that  the  sale  might  be  set  aside,  if  debtor  himself,  and,  indeed,  of  all  but  those  who  specu- 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  were  found  to  reac.i  the  execu-  |  late  in  bargains,  that  the  land  should  go  for  its  vaiue? 
Hon  of  the  seizing  creditor.  We  give  no  opinion  about  \  The  public  interest  at  stake  is  immense;  and  even  if  a 
«h»t,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same  idea  has  given  rise  I  temporary  hardship,  from  tha  principle  of  Willard  v. 
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Norris,  were  experiened  in  a  particular  quarter,  it  would 
be  greatly  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  perma- 
nent benefit  that  would  result  to  the  community  at  large. 
Public  convenience,  however,  is  supposed  to  require 
that  this  species  of  property  be  set  apart,  and  consecra- 
ted to  invest m<  nt,  bj  those  who  may  be  prevented  by  ab- 
sence, or  other  causes,  From  attending  to  their  property. 
If  this  consideration  were  imperative,  its  requirements 
might  be  satisfied  by  the  public  stocks,  which  afford  all 
proper  facilities;  but,  even  if  they  did  not,  there  is  no 
species  of  investment,  that  ought  to  be  so  sacred  as  to 
controul  the  maxim,  that  the  public  good  is  the  supreme 
law.  But  the  inconvenience  that  would  have  resulted 
to  mortgage  creditors,  from  the  decision  in  Willard  v. 
Norris,  would  have  been  neither  permanent  nor  great. 
They  would  have  ceased  to  invest  in  lands  at  a  distance; 
and  as  to  defrauding-  them  by  a  sham  sale,  at  an  under- 
value, that  would  have  become  impracticable  the  mo- 
ment it  was  ascertained  that  the  purchaser  was  to  have 
an  unincumbered  title.  But  they  would  have  suffered 
no  more  in  this  respect,  or  by  reason  of  the  apprehend- 
ed insecurity  of  the  purchase  money  in  the  sheriff's 
hands,  than  judgment  creditors  do  at  present;  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaints  by  these,  of  losses  from  collu- 
sive or  surreptitious  sales  by  younger  judgment  credit- 
ors. Even  if  there  were  just  ground  of  apprehension 
on  this  score,  further  precaution  might  be  taken  by  the 
courts.  Mortgage  creditors  have  certainly  not  been 
treated  as  having  peculiar  claims  to  protection  in  other 
matters ;  as  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  premises,  under  the 
road  law,  for  which  the  mortgagor  receives  compensa- 
tion, without  notice  to  the  mortgagee;  and  I  am  unable 
to  see  why  his  interest  should  be  prefi  rred  to  that  of 
every  one  else  in  the  matter  of  a  judicial  sale. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  intend- 
ed for  a  mortgage  not  due.  As  between  the  mortgagee 
and  purchaser,  who,  as  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, stands  in  the  place  of  the  mortgage)]-,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  an  objection  to  payment  which  con- 
sists with  the  letter  of  the  contract;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  right  of  the  mortgagor  or  the  intermediate  hen 
creditor  to  demur  to  performance  of  the  condition  out 
of  the  money  in  the  sheriff's  hands,  it  is  certain  that 
the  mortgagee  himself  could  not,  but  standing  in  every 
respect  as  a  judgment  creditor,  he  cannot  object  to  pav- 
ment  even  before  his  debt  is  due;  as  has  already  been 
determined  in  the  Commonwealth  p.  Alexander  (16  Ser- 
geant and  P..  -57),  and  intimated  in  Barnet  o.  Washa- 
baugh  (id.  410),  and  this  disposes  of  the  general  ques- 
tion, which  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  who 
have  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  princple  of  Willard 
v.  Norris,  has  induced  to  have  reargued  on  its  original 
ground.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  result  is  a 
firm  conviction  of  its  solidity.  It  remains  to  inquire, 
how  far  it  affects  the  plaintiff's  lien  on  the  whole,  or 
any  part,  of  the  mortgaged  premises.  As  to  this,  my 
opinion  happens  not  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  ma- 
jority; and  tiie  judgment  of  the  court,  on  this  part  of  the 
case,  will  be  pronounced  by  my  brother  Huston. 


From  tire  Bradford   Settler. 
CANAL  CONVENTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  counties  on  the 
borders  ol  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers,  at  the  court  house  in 
Towanda,  Bradford  county,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  A.D. 
1831 — Hon.  Edward  Herrick,  of  Bradford,  was  chosen 
President,  Col.  Jacob  Drumheller,  of  Luzerne,  and 
Simon  Kinney,  Esq.  of  Bradford,  Vice  Presidents, — 
James  A.  Gordon,  of  Columbia,  and  William  Patton,  of 
Bradford,  Secretaries. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  appeared  as  Dele- 
gates. 

Northampton — Owen  Bice,  Erskine  Hazard,  Alexan- 
der E.  Brown  and  Josiah  White,  Esqrs. 

Luzerne — Col.  Jacob  DrumhelUr. 


Columbia — Doct.  Samuel  Headly,  George  Mack, 
John  'I'.    D:i\i-,  and  .hones  A.  Gordon,  Esqrs. 

Bradford— \hm.  Edward  Derrick,  Dr.  John  N.  West- 
on, Col.  James  P.  Bull,  John  Laporte, Edward  Overton, 
William  Patton,  Ehsha  S.  Goodrich,  David  Cash,  Ellis 
Lewis,  Eliphalet  Mason,  and  Simon  Kinney,  Esqrs. 

Mr.  Brown  presented  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Northampton  county. 

Mr.  Bice  one  of  the  citizens  of  Lehigh  countv,  and 

Mr.  Hazard  one  of  a  resolution  of  the  Hoard  ol  Mana- 
gers of  the  Lehigh  Coal  anil  Navigation  company, 
which  were  severally  read,  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, held  at  the  court-house  in  the  borough  of 
Easton,  on  thelMth  day  of  June,  1831,  in  pursuance  of 
public  notice,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  appointing  Delegates  to  the  proposed  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Towanda  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  procure  the  con- 
struction of  a  Canal  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  for  the  extension  of  the  North  Branch  Canal  to 
the  State  line,  to  connect  with  the  Chemung  Canal, 
Christian  J.  Hutter,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
James  M.  Porter,  Esq.  appointed  Secretary. 

Alexander  E.  Brown,  Esquire,  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration ol  the  meeting  the  following  Resolutions 
which  were  read,  and,  the  blank  left  for  the  names  of 
the  Delegates  having  been  filled,  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  this  section  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  measures  should  be  speedily  adopted  for  filling  the 
s'ock  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Canal  Company, 
in  order  to  effectuate  a  water  communication  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  by  the  route  of 
the  Nesconeck  and  Lehigh. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  not  only  the  people,  of 
this  section  of  the  State,  but  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  west  and  North 
Branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  have  a  deep  interest  in 
the  prosecution  and  completion  of  the  proposed  work, 
as  one  calculated  to  enable  the  people  to  transport  to 
the  Philadelphia  market, by  means  ol  a  continuous  water 
communication,  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
of  the  country  borderingon  the  West  and  North  Branch- 
es of  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  return,  enabling  the 
Philadelphia!))  to  supply  those  regions  with  her  manu- 
factures and  merchandize. 

Resolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  advantages.it 
is  proper  and  right  that  the  canal  or  improvement  of  the 
stream  on  the  North  Branch,  be  prosecuted  by  the 
State  until  it  shall  reach  the  line  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  thus,  by  a  connection  with  the  Chemung 
Canal,  make  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  New 
York  State  Canal  through  the  Seneca  Lake  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of  the  Conven- 
tion proposed  to  be  held  at  Towanda  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  for  furthering  the  objects  herein  before  stated, and 
that  Owen  Rice,  Josiah  White, and  Alexander  E.  Brown, 
Esquires,  be  Delegates  to  represent  this  county  in  the 
said  Convention,  with  power  to  supply  any  vacancies 
that  many  occur  in  their  number. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  papers  of  this  county,  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  Henry  King,  Christian  Pretz,  and  Mathew  Self- 
redge,  Esquires,  of  Allentown,  with  a  request  that  they 
call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lehigh  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
sending  Delegates  from  that  countv  to  the  said  Conven- 
tion. J.  M.  POETER,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lehigh,  held  at  the 
house  of  Charles  Seagrave,  in  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton, on  the  27th  day  of  June  1831,  in  pursuance  of  pub- 
lic notice;  on  motion  Solomon   Gangwer,   Esquire,  was 
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appointed  chairman,  and  John  Mice,  Secretary,  upon 
which  Hie  following- preamble  and  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  a  Convenlion  is  to  be 
held  at  Towanda,  in  the  county  of  Bradford,  on  the  4lh 
day  of  July  next,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  procure  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  river 
Lehigh  to  the  North  Branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  works  upon  the  last  men- 
tioned stream.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Notth 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  would  greatly  promoie  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  upon  both  these  rivers,  par- 
ticularlv,  as  it  would  at  no  distant  day,form  an  important 
part  of  an  unbroken  water  communication  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  county  of  Lehigh  ought  to  act  in  conceit  with  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Northampton,  and  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  adopting  all  proper  measures  within  their 
power  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
object. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  papers  of  this  county,  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  at  Towanda. 

Signed,         SOLOMON  GANGWER.Cfiairaan. 

John   Uice,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  Philadelphia,  Jane  14ih 
1831. 

Resolved,  That  Josiah  White,  and  Erskine  Hazard.be 
appointed  Delegates  to  represent  litis  company  in  the 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Towanda,  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  promote 
the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Lehigh,  byway  of  the  Nescopeck. 

EDWIN   WALTER,   Secretary. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Overton,  Headley  and  Herrick 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lehigh  Coul  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Bull,  Laporte,  Gordon,  Bice  and 
Brown,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  river  to  the  Lehigh,  by 
the  route  of  the  Nescopeck  creek. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  6  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment  the  Covention  met,  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  committees  reported  pro- 
gress, and  had  leave  to  sit  again — and  the  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  at  7  o'clock,  A.M. 

Tuesday  5th  July,  the  Convention  again  met.  Mr. 
Overton,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  deputation  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  made  report,  as  follows:  — 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  Report, 

That  having  conferred  with  Erskine  Hazard  and 
Josiah  White,  Esqrs.,  agents  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  and  fully  interchanged  their  re- 
spective views  and  sentiments,  they  feel  assured  that  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  great  public  work,  of  making  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  waters  of  the  Noith  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  the  Lehigh,  and  that 
they  heartily  concur  with  this  committee  on  its  great 
utility,  and  the  necessity  of  its  speedy  commence- 
ment. 

That  they  express  the  greatest  willingness  to  yield  to 
the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Canal  Campany  all  the 
privileges  in  their  power  necessary  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  successful  operations  of  that  company. 

That  they  concur  in  opinion  with  this  committee, 
that  the  vast  interests  of  the  western  part  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 


call  loudly  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Lehigh  Canal  Company,  to   take    immediate    mea- 
sures  for  the  commencement  and  speedv    completion  of 
this  most  important  section  of  internal    improvement,  by 
which   the  city   of   Philadelphia  and  of   the  Common- 
wealth generally,  will  be  as  much  benefitted  as  by   that 
of  any  other  work,  of  the  same  magnitude,  in  the  state 
SAMUEL   HK.ADLKY, 
E.  HERRICK, 
EDWARD   OVERTON, 
Committee, 

On  motion  said  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bull,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  the  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  river  to 
the  Lehigh  river,  by  the  route  of  the  Nescopeck  creek 
made  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  contemplated  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  river  to 
the  Lehigh  by  the  route  of  the  Nescopeck,  creek,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to 

REPORT: 

That  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  them  for  the 
purpose,  precludes  them  from  doing  that  justice  to  the 
subject  which  their  inclinations  and  judgment  would 
dictate;  they  are  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
mere  reference  to  its  pt'ominentfeatures. 

Tile  town  of  Mavanna,  which  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Seneca  lake,  in  ihe  interior  of  New  York  is 
418  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
route  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  that  state;  but  b\  the  way 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Nesco- 
peck and  Lehigh  canal  to  Philadelphia,  our  own  com- 
mercial me  ropolis  it  is  only  351  miles;  67  miles  less 
than  from  that  place  to  New  York. 

With  the  completion  of  the  projected  improvements 
from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna  and  the  extension 
of  the  North  Branch  Canal  lo  Newtown,  will  we  not 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  gathering  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  products  of  our  sister  state,  which  now  pass 
through  her  own  canals  to  the  city  of  New  York?  To 
the  advantage  which  we  possess  over  her  in  point  of 
j  distance,  must  be  added  another  important  one,  viz: 
that  our  canals  are  situated  in  a  more  southern  latitude' 
|  and  are  navigable  from  two  to  four  weeks  later  in  the 
I  fall  and  that  much  earlier  in  the  spring.  A  boat  and 
cargo  leating  Havanna  for  Philadelphia  at  the  opening 
of  our  canals  in  the  spring  would  generally  be  able  to 
perform  the  trip  by  the  North  Branch  and  Nescopeck 
route  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  merchandize  befoie 
the  New  York  canals  were  opened  for  public  use.  This 
solitary  fact  demonstrates  the  great  utility  of  the  pro- 
jected improvements  on  the  North  Branch  and  on  the 
Nescopeck. 

In  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  merits 
of  the  Nescopeck  route,  your  committee  have  thought 
proper  to  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  oth- 
er connexions  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  which 
have  been  made,  are  in  progress  or  contemplated.  This 
is  done  without  a  view  of  disparaging  other  routes,  for 
there  will  be  ample  business  for  all  the  canals  and'  rail 
roads  connecting  the  great  and  flourishing  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  Delaware. 

The  following  table  of  distances,  lockage,  he.  upon 
the  several  routes  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware,  has  been  obtained  from  official  reports  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

BT    THE    UNION    CANAL. 


Dist.in  miles. 

From  Berwick  to  Midilletown  99 
From     Middletown      by    the 
Union  canal  to  the  point  of 
its    intersection      with     the 
Schuylkill  canal,  80 

From    thence    to  Fairmount, 
near  Philadelphia,  60 


Ft.oflockage.  Ko.oflocU 


24 


Aggregate, 


'JZi 


78 
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DT    THE    NESCOPECK    HOCJTE. 

Miles.       Lockage. 
From  Berwick  to  Manch  Chunk  63         1455 
From  Maud)  Chunk  to  Easton,     46 
From  Easton  to  Philadelphia,      78 


it   tut:   colcmri. 


187 

HAIL    ROAD. 


From  Berwick  to  Middletown  101 
From  Middletown  to  Columbia  19 
From  Columbia   to  Philadelphia 

by  rail  road.  82 


Aggregate, 


202 


BI    THE    SCNBURY    HAIL    ROAD. 

mil". 

From  Berwick  to  Sunbury,  38 

From  Sunbury  to  Pottsville         46 
From   Pottsville  to  Philadelphia 
by  railroad,  108 

Aggregate,  191 

By  comparing  these  statements  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  Nescopeck  route  possesses  the  decided  advan- 
tage over  all  the  otheis  of  being  the  shortest  route  from 
the  Northern  country  to  the  Delaware  markets.  The 
only  continuous  water  communication  besides  this  is 
that  obtained  by  the  Union  Canal 


For   the  want  of  a 


also  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville  and  other 
places,  in  large  bodies;  and  also  at  several  other  places 
another  valuable  water  cement  termed  Terras,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Puzzallano,  when  that  ar- 
ticle cannot  be  had.  Talc  and  suap  stones,  suitable  to 
be  used  in  blast  furnaces  of  every  description,  fire 
places  ant!  for  ornamental  purposes  are  also  to  be  had  in 
grtat  plenty  along  the  river. ""in  addition  to  these  a  va- 
riety of  elegant  marble,  slate  suitable  for  roofing,  and 
lastly  a  fine  granite  are  lound  in  abundant  e;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Berwick,  Bloomsburg  and  Danville  and  other 
p'aces  on  the  west  side  ot  the  river,  indications  of  iron 
ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  also  met  will).  An  exten- 
sive bed  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality  has  been 
opened  on  the  hills  bordering  on  Towantla  creek." 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  construction  of  this  canal,  by  the  citizens  of 
the  district  through  which  it  may  pass,  the  Common- 
wealth will  derive  an  additional  revenue  from  the  in- 
crease of  tolls  upon  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal. 

The  committee  believe  they  have  adverted  to  the 
principal  facts  which  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  great  inducement  it  presents  to  capitalists 
for  an  investment  of  their  funds.  It  may  now  be  prop- 
er to  advert  to  the  practicability  of  its  construction. 
The  route]was  surveyed  in  1828, by  Moncure  Robinson,* 
who  states  that  the  summit  of  the  canal  is  759.284  feet 
above  the  level  of  the    Susquejianna,   and  139.217    feet 


sufficient  supply  of  water,  this  lias  not  heretofore  been  ,  above  the  le\el  of  the  Lehigh.      The  length  of  the  line 
navigable  during  the  dry  season  of  July  and  August.     If    is  37  miles.     The  lockage  may  be  very  much   reduced 


this  supply  should  hereafter  be  obtained,  the  canal  is  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  boats  of  only  25  tons  burthen; 
hence  the    Nescopeck,   having   an  abundant    supply    of 


by  the  introduction  of'nclined  planes. 

This  is  a  principle  which  lias  already  been    used  with 
success  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in   the  con- 


Iways  possess  an  advantage  over  the   Union  ;  struclion  of  the  Morris  canal  in  New  Jersey.  According 


wate  . 

Canal  by  admitting  boats  of  larger  dimensions,  and  in 
point  of  distance  is  entirely  beyond  all  competition,  or 
even  comparison  with  that  route,  the  difference  being 
52  miles  in  favour  of  Nescopeck  route,  or  more  than  one 
fourth  of  its  whole  length. 

From  Northumberland  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Union 
canal,  the  distance  is  203  miles;  and  by  the  way  of  the 
Nescopeck  canal  the  distance  is  223  miles — a  d.fference 
in  distance  in  favor  of  the  Union  Canal  of  20  miles;  but 
it  is  believed  that  this  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
difference  ill  the  capacity  of  the  two  canals  and  unfailing 
6upplv  of  water  which   will   tender  it    navigable  at 


to  the  report  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  supply  of  water  will 
be  abundant  without  resorting  to  the  Lehigh;  Pine  run, 
Wright's  and  Bear  creeks,  furnishing  2034  culuc  feet 
per  minute,  which  may  be  easily  increased,  if  there  be 
any  occasion  for  it  by  constructing  reservoirs  on  Bear 
creek.  On  the  subject  ol  inclined  planes,  we  deem  it 
necessary  only  to  give  the  following  remark  from  the 
American  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1830,  a  work 
of  sufficient  character  to  entitle  its  statements  to  full 
credit: 

"We  have  seen  that  by  a  judicious  application  of  me- 
chanical principles,  the  expenditure  of  water  upon   in- 
hen  not  obstructed  by  frost.      It  is  fair  therefore  I  clined  planes  need  not  be  more  .than  one  and  a  halftimei 
to  rtresume  that  the   trade   of  the  West   Branch  would  |  the    weight  of  the  boat  and   cargo.     Hence  canals,    in 


pass  tnrongn  this  canal  to  Philadelphia. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna valley  has  been  vatiously  estimated.  Its  ton- 
nage in  1825  was  estimated  at  100,000  tons,  and  its 
value  at  four  and  a  half,  millions  of  dollars.  This  esti- 
mate was  much-  with  care,  and  founded  upon  actual  ob- 
setvation  and  information  obtained  from  pilots  of  crafts  & 
floats  as  they  passed  down  the  liver.  Fifteen  hundred  arks 
were  said  to  have  arrived  at  Port  Deposit,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  found  a  market  for  their    cargoes    above 


which  this  mr.y  be  employed  as  the  means  of  changing 
level,  may  not  only  be  executed  in  countries  of  such  a 
character  as  to  forbid  lock  navigation,  but  may  be  n  ade 
available  even  when  water  is  too  scanty  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  the  lock." 

With  these  inclined  planes  it  is  relieved  that  the 
amount  of  lockage  on  this  canal  will  not  be  more  lorniid- 
able  than  that  of  the  Union  canal;  hence  the  apparent 
amount  of  lockage  is  no  objection  to  the  route.  So 
that  in  every   point  of  view,  whether   we  consider  the 


that  place.      Admitting   that  one   half  of  this  tonnage,  |  comparative     length     of    the    several    routes,    the 


which  is  alow  estimate,  will  pass  through  this  canal, and 
it  presents  an  inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  worthy  of  great  attention. 

The  opening  of  a  continuous  water  communication 
between  the  New  York  lakes  and  the  city  of  Pliiladel- 
adelphia,  would  enable  that  city  to  supply  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country,  rich,  populous  and  fertile,  with  foreign 
merchandize  and  her  own  manufactures,  thereby  great- 
ly adding  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  our  own  me- 
tropolis. In  the  valley  of  the  Nescopeck  large  quanti- 
ties ef  iron  ore  are  found,  with  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing it.  Mr.  Trczuyhny  in  his  report, to  the  governor,ot 
the  exploration  of  the  Susquehanna,  made  in  1827,  thus 
speaks  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  valley. 

"The  mineral  productions  of  the  Susquehanna  are 
found  to  be  very  abundant  and  of  incalculable  value; 
consisting  chiefly  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.and 
iron  ore;  the  red  and  black   Puzzallano  [Roman  etment] 


onnt  of  lockage,  the  dimensions  of  the  work,  ca- 
pacitated as  it  may  be  to  pass  boats  of  twice  the  burthen 
of  the  Union  canal,  or  the  central  position  it  occupies, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement of  greater  utility  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  made  or  contemplated  having  the  same  object  in 
view.  When  a  boat  and  cargo  may  arrive  at  Easton, 
if  the  Philadelphia  mavket  should  not  suit  the  owner,he 
will  be  able  to  take  the  Morris  canal  and  pass  over  to 
New  York,  the  distance  being  18  miles  farther;  or  with 
a  trifling  additional  expense  he  may  pass  down  the 
Delaware  and  through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal  to  Baltimore,  thus  carrying  him  to  a  central  point 
between  all  the  best  markets  in  the  Union. 

The  causes  which  have  heretofore  prevented  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  viz:  the  control  which  the 


See  Register,  vol.  iii.  pages  54  and  68. 
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Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  possessed  over  it, 
inasmuch  as  that  company  have  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  the  water  of  the  Lehigh;and  the  power  under  its 
charter,  by  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  tolls,  to  con- 
trol 'he  operations  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  com- 
pany, are  now  removed;  and  there  exists  no  impediment 
in  tiie  way  of  iis  constiuction,  or  the  operations  of  the 
company  when  completed.  It  is  therefore  a  favorable 
moment  to  present  it  to  die  enterprising  and  wealthy 
citizens  of  die  countrj — who  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
superior  advantages  it  possesses  over  any  similar  work. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention. 

J.  P.  BULL, 
JOHN   LAFORTE, 
J.  A.  GORDON, 
OWEN    KICK, 
E.  S.  BROWN. 
On  motion,  said  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
On  motion,  Messrs.  Leu  is,    Brown,    Mack,   Bull    and 
Davis,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial 
to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  the  improvements 
contemplated  in  the  report  of  the  committees. 

On  motion,  Josiah  White,  Esq.  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Alexander  E.  Brown,  Esq.  Easton,  Owen  Rice,  E-q. 
Bethlehem,  Doct.  Samuel  Headley,  James  A.  Gordon, 
and  George  Mack,  Esqs.  of  Berwick,  Col.  Jacob  Drum- 
heller,  of  Cunningham,  John  Laporte,  Esq.  Asylum, 
and  Col.  James  P.  Bull,  of  Towanda,  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  correspondence. 

On  motion,  Eesulved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  convention. 

EDWARD  HEKRICK,  President. 
Jacob  Dki'mhelllr,  ~ 
SlMON  Kinset, 
James  A.    Goiidos, 
William   Patto.v, 


Vice  Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


resolution  relating  to  placing  the  chambers  of  the  Coun- 
cils in  mourning,  lor  the  late  James  Monroe,  Esq.  Ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  chaige  the  expense 
thereof  to  appropriation  No.  21. 

The  resolutionrelative  to  McAdamising  Chesnut  street, 
between  5lh  and  6th  streets,  «  hicli  had  passed  the  Com- 
mon Council,  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  Select  Coun- 
cil. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Johnson  presented 
the  following  petition  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving 
Committee. 

rio  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  ciiy  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
Gentlemen, — The  undersigned  neighbours,  citizens 
living  in,  and  owning  property  in  Gaskill  street  between 
Second  and  Third,  represent  that  they  are  vey  much 
inconvenienced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  siile-walki  n 
said  street.  They  beg  leave  to  state  that  Gaskill  street 
is  laid  out  twenty  fret  wide,  about  4  feet  of  which  on 
each  side,  is  reserved  as  a  walk,  leaving  twelve  feet  for 
a  cartway,  whicfi  latter  space  is  not  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions for  two  carts  to  pass  and  unnecessarily  large  for 
one.  They  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  Councils  to 
enact  an  ordinance  for  repaying  said  street,  establishing* 
at  the  same  time  the  side  walks  six  feet  each  and  the 
cart-way  eight  feet;  by  so  doing  they  will  add  much  to- 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  residents  in  said 
street  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
citv  and  vicinity,  make  a  certain  public  improvement,, 
and  in  fact  lessen  the  expense  of  the  city  hereafter,  by 
having  a  smaller  street  to  lte<  p  in  order,  winch  by  hav- 
ing the  gutter  placed  in  the  centre  can  be  easier  clean- 
ed and  kept  clean.  At  present  the  said  walks  are  so 
contracted,  that  notwithstanding  the  constructed  steps 
to  the  houses,  passengers  are  almost  every  minute  du- 
ring the  day  forced  into  the  gutters,  and  children  are 
particularly  placed  in  imminent  danger. 

Mr.  Leiper  as  Chairman  cf  the  Special  Committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  v  ictuallers,  made 
the  ensuing  report  and  resolution,  which  were  csani- 
movslt  agreed  to  by  both  Councils. 

1'he  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  on  Thursday 


PirOCELDI.\GS  or  COUNCILS. 

TncnsDAr  Evening,  Julv  21. 
SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Neff  presented   the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance  against  a  stand  for  drays  in  Front  !  last  the  memorial,  then   presented,  of  Henry  H.  Miller, 

.ind  others,  victuallers, — and  the  counter   memorials  of 


strec 


To  the  honorable,  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
ofthecityof  Philadelphia. 

Your  memorialists  residing  in  Front  near  Market 
street, have  heard  with  regret  that  a  resolution  has  passed 
your  honorable  bodies  fixing  a  stand  for  drays  from  the 
south  side   of  Market  to    the    north  side  of   Walnut  in 


Henry  Troth,  and  others,  citizens  of  Philadelphia, — and 
the  other  counter  memorials  of  Ezckiel  Norman,  and 
others.farmers  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties, report, 
That  the  victuallers  by  their  memorial  ask  of  councils, 
to  pass  an  ordinance  "prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  butch- 
ers'meat,  in  less  quantities  than  the  quarter  (of  the  ani- 


Delaware  Front  street;  100  feet  from  the  south    side  of!  mal)  at  any  other  public  places  within  the  maiket  limits, 
Market,  is  as  they  understand  already  appropriated  as  a  |  than  at  such  stalls  as  are  appropriated  for  victuallers; 


stand  for  wheelbarrows,  which  during  the  shad  season 
is  not  only  crowded  with  them,  but  with  waggons  and 
carts,  waiting  a  supply  of  fish.  They  would  also  urge 
as  reasons  to  your  honorable  bodies  against  the  alotted 
stand,  the  vicinity  of  the  market,  and  at  times  of  a  plen- 
lill'ul  market  the  crowded  state  of  Front  street,  as  well 
as  the  great  injury  to  those  with  families  residing  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Iluane  offered  the  subjoined  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  in  relation 
to  the  public  lots  on  Schuylkill,  south  of  the  Permanent 
bridge,  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  propriety  of  removing  the  old  en- 
gine house  on  the  south  western  end  of  the  said  proper- 
ty, at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  and  if  they 
shall  teport  in  fa.vor  of  the  removal  and  improvement, 
that  they  report  a  plan  of  such  improvement  as  in  their 
opinion  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Toland  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Toland,  Duane  Johnson,  and 
Leiper,  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

Resolved,  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils,  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 


and  that  any  farmer,  shinner,  or  other  person  whatev 
who  shall  offer  or  expose  tor  sale  any  butchers'  meat, 
in  less  quantities,  or  in  any  other  place  or  places,  than 
are  specified  and  allowed  by  law,  shall  forfeit  the  same, 
together  with  such  penalty  as  the  wisdom  of  Councils 
may  suggest." 

That  the  citizens,  by  their  counter  memorial,  repre- 
sent "that  such  an  ordinance  would  place  the  house- 
keepers of  Philadelphia  at  the  mei  cy  ol  the  victuallers, 
and  would  enable  them  to  demand  almost  any  piices 
they  thought  proper  to  place  on  their  meats;  tliat  there 
is  scarce  any  family,  especially  in  the  warm  season,  who 
would  wish  to  buy  a  whole  quarter  of  meat;  and  the 
prohibition  of  selling  by  a  less  quantity,  would  be  equal 
to  a  total  refusal  to  allow  the  article  to  be  sold  at  all." 

And  that  the  farmers  represent, that  such  an  ordinance 
"  would,  as  they  believe,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests, 
and  inconvenient,  to  both  the  citizen  and  farmer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  most  opulent  not  wishing,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  not  being  able  to  purchase  that 
quantity  at  a  time." 

It  is  well  known  to  Councils,  that  by  the  act  of  Assem. 
bly,  authorising  the  construction  of  additional  market- 
houses,  the  western  moiety  of  each  new  market-house 
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was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  accommodation  of 
"such  persons  as  send  or  cany  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  market."  Over  this  law  of  the  state,  the  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia  have  no  controul;  and  they  would 
probably  exceed  their  legal  powers,  were  they  to  deny 
to  the  owner  of  a  farm  the  right  of  selling  in  market  the 
veal,  mutton,  and  be<  f,  which  were  the  produce  of  it. 
To  say,  that  such  a  farmer  should  not  sell  by  less  par- 
cels than  the  quarter,  would  be  nearly  the  slime  as  to 
deny  his  right  of  sale  altogether;  for  no  one  buys  meat 
in  so  large  quantities  during  half  the  year,  and  few  at 
am  time,  liesides,  there  is  no  law  which  authorises  the 
City  Councils  to  determine  for  the  owner  of  a  farm,  in 
what  manner  he  shall  cut  up  his  meat  for  market,  or  in 
what  form  he  shall  expose  it  for  sile.  His  interest  will 
teach  him  to  expose  it  in  the  form  which  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  purchasers;  and  the  legislature,  aware  of 
this,  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary  that  any  legal  re- 
gulation should  be  made  on  the  subject. 

These  considerations  go  to  prove  that  the  Councils 
have  no  power  to  grant  the  pra)  er  of  the  victualers'  me- 
morial. But  if  they  had  the  power,  it  is  plain  to  the 
committee,  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  exercise  it. 

The  victuallers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
form  a  very  respectable  and  wealthy  body  of  men;  whose 
rights  the  committee  would  be  anxious  to  respect  and 
secure.  It  may  however  be  affirmed,  with  confidence, 
that  the  farmers  of  the  adjacent  counties,  who  attend 
the  Philadelphia  markets,  are  not  less  entitled  to  the 
respecllul  consideration  of  Councils.  Equally  just  in 
their  dealings,  equally  respectable  as  to  general  charac- 
ter, and  more  numerous,  they  contribute  even  more 
largely  to  the  public  accommodation  and  comfort. 

'I  he  fact  that  they  come  from  different  and  compara- 
tively distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  eannot,  therefore, 
easily  combine  together  to  raise  the  prices  of  provisions, 
or  to  withhold  a  supply  of  them  from  the  market — and 
the  additional  fact  that  they  never  have  attempted  such 
a  combination — forms  an  argument  against  the  passage 
of  any  law,  which  should  postpone  their  interests  to 
those  of  any  other  persons  who  attend  the  markets. 

But  it  is  the  general  good  which  should  be  first  cared 
for.  If  the  wishes  of  any  portion  of  the  community  are 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  rest,  it  would  be 
unjust  and  unwise  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  few,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  many.  Monopolies  are 
ahvaysodious  and  seldom  politic. 

To  grant  the  request  of  the  memoria',  would  be  to 
prevent  farmers  from  selling  meats,  and  thus  to  give  this 
important  business  to  the  victuallers  alone.  It  would 
be  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  articles  of  the  first  and  daily 
recurring  necessity,  to  a  single  class  of  men.  It  would 
enable  the  victuallers  to  exact  most  exorbitant  prices, 
or,  at  their  pleasure,  totally  to  deprive  the  community 
of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  provisions.  The 
hardships  which  a  combination  for  such  a  purpose,  so 
fortified,  would  inflict  upon  the  poor,  need  scarcely  be 
alluded  to.  The  rich  man  might  suffer  a  partial  incon- 
venience, but  by  substituting  at  his  table  some  other 
more  expensive  article  of  diet,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
disregard  the  combination.  But  the  cheaper  meats, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  butcher,  must  necessarily  be 
the  principal  reliance  of  the  men  in  middling  circum- 
stances, and  almost  the  only  resort  of  the  labouring  part 
of  the  community.  No  law  can  be  wise,  which  would 
make  these  large  and  important  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity, dependent  on  the  policy,  or  the  caprice,  of  any  sin- 
gle class  of  men  for  their  daily  supply  of  necessary  food. 

Nor  would  it  be  safe,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
days  has  proved,  to  confide  a  power  so  easilv  abused,  to 
the  hands  of  any  individuals,  however  elevated  by  abun- 
dance of  pecuniary  means,  or  acknowledged  liberality 
of  disposition.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  have  seen 
with  surprise  and  regret,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  high- 
ly respectable  victuallers, who  have  heretofore  furnished 
their  markets,  to  combine  together — not  to  raise  the 
price  of  their  meats,  for  such  things  have  occurred  else- 


where— but  absolutely  to  withhold  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  liberties  their  customary  supplies  of  ani- 
mal food.  Had  the  law,  for  which  the  memorialists  asked, 
been  heretofore  in  force.this combination  must  have  been 
entirely  successful;  and  the  public  would  have  been 
compelled  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  the  victuallers 
thought  proper  to  dictate,  as  the  condition  on  which 
they  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  ordinary  diet. 
It  is  the  absence  of  the  very  law,  which  the  victuallers 
call  on  Councils  now  to  enact,  which  alone  has  saved 
the  city  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  capitulation. 

It  is  true,  that  the  persons  who  have  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket-houses have  found,  since  the  first  establishment  ot 
the  markets,  that  their  profits  were  interfered  with  by 
those  who  sold  in  the  streets.  The  farmer,  who  paid 
twenty  dollars  a  year  for  a  stall,  which  he  generally  oc- 
cupies two  days  in  the  week,  has  found  that  other  farm- 
ers, who  were  willing  to  dispense  with  protection  from 
the  weather,  could  sell  produce  from  their  carts  with 
nearly  equal  facility.  And  the  butchers,  who  paid  thirty 
dollars  a  year  for  the  advantages  of  a  market  stall,  du- 
ring six  days  of  the  week,  have  complained  that  their 
brethren  in  the  street  paid  nothing.  To  meet  these 
complaints  of  the  victuallers  (for  the  farmers  have  not 
complained)  laws  ha\e,  from  time  to  time,  been  passed 
by  Councils;  but  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
a  butcher,  and  a  farmer  selling  the  produce  of  his  farm, 
has,  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly  made  them  inef- 
fectual. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  memorial  of  the  vict- 
uallers, now  under  examination,  was  presented,  a  law 
on  this  subject,  carefully  and  laboriously  digested,  had 
been  for  several  weeks  under  the  consideration  of  Coun- 
cils. Recent  occurrences  may  justify  a  reasonable  doubt, 
whether  the  provisions  which  it  contains,  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  not  more  ample  and  imperative  than  sound 
policy  would  now  dictate. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee,  inasmuch  as  the  memorial  referred 
to  them,  prays  for  the  exclusion  of  all  farmers  and  other 
persons  whatever,  except  victuallers,  from  the  right  of 
selling  meats  in  the  customary  manner,  and  in  conve- 
nient places. 

The  Committee  believe, that  such  an  ordinance  would 
be  of  doubtful  legality,  obviously  unjust,  and  impolitic 
in  a  high  degree.  They,  therefore,  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

i?es>  hied.  That  the  Committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wjc.  J.  Leiper, 
William  Lehman, 
J.  Moss, 

Joseph  Woiihei.l, 
Hexht  Tolanp, 

July  21,  1831.  Charles  Massei,  Jr. 


(^Correction. — Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  we 
have  taken  in  the  correction  of  the  tables,  in  the  present 
number,  we  have,  since  the  first  form  went  to  press, 
discovered  an  error,  which  our  readers  are  desired  to 
notice.  It  is  in  the  average  "proportion  of  the  deaths 
of  whites  and  blacks,"  (table  on  p.  72) — for  100  whites 
27.99  blacks,  read  100  whites  18.99  blacks. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  held  at  the  Society's  chamber  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  over  the  Athenzum,  on  Monday 
next,  August  1st,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  General 
attendance  in  requested. 

July  30,  1831.  J.  R,  TYSON,  Sec'y. 
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JIDGE  BALDWIN'S  OPINION. 


WOODHCLL  &    Di 

versus 
William  Wags  eh 


1  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  States, 
April  Session,  1331. 


[Present  Judges  Baldwin  and  Hopkinson.] 

This  was  an  application  to  discharge  the  defendant 
from  custody,  under  a  ca.  sa.,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
Court,  upon  a  statement  of  the  facts,  as  follows: — 

William  Wagner,  residing-  in  Philadelphia,  drew  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  Woodhull  and  Davis,  resi  iing  in 
New  York,  it  was  accepted,  and  paid  at  maturity  by 
the  acceptors.  The  late  firm  ofSnowden  and  Wagner 
had  consigned  to  Woodhidl  and  Davis  a  cargo  of  tur- 
Dentine,  which  was  not  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cepting the  bill,  at  which  time  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  the  defendant  was  carrying  on  business  alone.  Af- 
ter winding  up  the  sales  and  crediting  the  net!  proceed-, 
a  balance  remained,  excluding  Wagner's  bill  against  the 
New  York  house.  Suit  was  brought  against  William 
Wagner  for  not  indemnifying  Woodhull  and  Davis  for 
the  acceptance  on  his  account,  and  the  sum  claimed, 
and  for  which  judgment  was  recovered,  was  the  amount 
of  the  bill  of  exchange,  less  the  balance  ofSnowden  and 
Wagner's  account.  '  The  defendant,  being  in  custody 
on  a  ca.  sa.,  applied  for  his  release  on  the  ground  of  his 
discharge  by  the  insolvent  law  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  opposed  on  the  allegation,  that  the  debt  was  con- 
traded  in  New  York,  and  therefore  not  affected  by  the 
discharge  here. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Bald- 
win, J. 

The  statement  of  the  case,  agreed  on  by  the  parties, 
presents  only  one  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Court,  which  is— Whether  the  defendant's  discharge 
under  the  insolvent  law  of  Pennsylvania  entitles  him  to 
be  discharged  from  the  arrest  made  under  a  ca.sa.  issued 
from  this  Court  in  execution  of  a  judgment  obtained 
against  him  eleven  months  before  his  discharge? 

The  power  of  the  states  of  this  Union  to  pass  bank- 
rupt, or  insolvent  laws,  and  the  effect  of  the  exemption 
of  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  property  acquired  after 
the  discharge,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Supreme  Court  they 
have  been  so  fully  examined  by  counsel,  and  the  judges, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  only  to  state  the  result  of  such 
cases  as  bear  upon  the  present  application. 

In  Sturgess  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  122,  91,  it 
was  decided — First,  That  a  state  had  a  right  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  law.  provided  there  was  no  act  of  Congress  in 
force,  establishinga  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  con- 
flicting with  such  state  law;  and  provided  it  did  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  within  the  tenth  sec- 
tion ol  the  first  article  of  the  constitution.  Second,  That 
such  state  law,  liberating  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and 
discharging  him  from  liability  on  contracts  made  pre- 
viously to  the  law,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far 
as  it  discharged  the  contract  or  attempted  to  do  so. 
But  third,  That  it  was  valid,  so  far  as  it  discharged  the 
person  of  the  debtor  from  confinement;  as  imprison- 
ment was  merely  a  remedy  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
the  contract,  but  no  part  of  the  cintract  itself,  a  release 
from  it  did  not  impair  the  obligation,  p.  200-1.  Though 
the  Court,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  opinion,  p.  507', 
Vol.  VIII.  11 


confine  it  to  the  second  point,  yet  the  first  and  third 
having  been  considered,  and  their  judgment  exercised 
on  them,  it  has  alwavs  been  understood  (and  so  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  view  it)  that  the  law  is  settled  on  these 
points,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  if  not 
their  direct  decision.  The  same  principle,  on  the  third 
point,  was  affirmed  in  Mason  v.  Hade,  12  Wheat.  o70. 
This  case  was  decided  independen.ly  of  any  considera- 
tions arising  from  the  locality  of  the  contract  of  the  par- 
kin M'Milhn  v.  Neil,  4  Wheat.  209.  the  Court  are  said 
to  have  declared  that  the  circumstance  of  the  state  law, 
under  which  the  debt  was  atempted  to  be  discharged, 
having  been  passed  before  the  debt  was  contracted, 
made  no  difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle. 
And  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat.  131,  that 
the  feet  of  both  parties  being  citizens  of  Penns)lvania 
when  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged,  made  no  difference  between  that  and  the 
former  cases. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  in  Saunders  v.  Og- 
den,  12  Wheat.  213,  &c.  it  seems  that  the  point  decided 
in  M'Millun  !■•  M'Xeill  was  not  correctly  stated  by  the 
report,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  law  upon  contracts  made  subsequert  to  its 
passage.  This  question  remained  open  till  the  case  of 
Sanders  o.  Ogden,  in  which,  four  of  the  judges  gave 
their  opinions, that  the  contract  could  be  discharged  by 
a  state  law  passed  before  the  contract  was  made;  put- 
ting the  case  on  the  distinction  between  bankrupt  or 
insolvent  laws  which  were  retrospective,  and  those 
which  were  prospective  in  their  operation.  But  these 
opinions  led  to  no  final  judgment  on  this  point,  which 
in  strictness  may  therefore  be  considered  as  not  having 
been  adjudicated,  though  it  was  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  court;  but  this  point  does  not  arise 
here,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of 
this  motion  to  notice  it  further. 

Another  point  of  more  immediate  application  arose  in 
that  case.  The  suit  was  brought  on  a  bill  drawn  by 
Jordon  in  Kentucky,  on  Ogden,  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
resident  there,  and  accepted  by  him  in  favour  of  Saun- 
ders, a  citizen  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  judges  who 
composed  the  majority  on  the  first  question  beint;  of 
opinion,  that  a  discharge  under  the  law  of  New  York 
was  void  as  to  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  four  judges  con- 
curred in  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
ground  of  the  invalidity  of  the  law,  page  369.  Judge 
Johnson  was  the  only  judge,  who  gave  an  opinion  on 
the  second  point — the  three  who  concurred  with  him 
on  the  first,  dissented  on  this — the  three  who  dissented 
on  the  first,  assented  to  the  judgment  which  was  enter- 
ed for  the  defendant  in  error;  but  without  assigning  any 
reasons  beyond  those  given  in  their  dissenting  opinion 
on  the  first  question,  p.  332. 
I  If  the  case  of  Ogden  v.  Saunders  had  turned  upon  the 
I  mere  point  of  the  citizenship  of  the  plaintiff,  it  would 
!  be  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  direct  judgment  of  the 
Court.     Three  judges  thought  the  law  of  New  York  was 

•  The  Court  declared  that  a  state  law  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  would  be  as  valid   as  a  measure 

regulated  by  the  state  legislature,  acting  on  the  remedy 
',  and  that  in  part  only;  and  repeat  the  doctrine  asseited 

in  the  former,  378. 
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valid,  having  been  passed  before  the  debt  was  contract-  '  *o  be  an  adjudication  in  that  case  "lhat  as  between  citi- 


ed,  and  that  it  operated  on  the  case,  the  contract  hav 
ing  been  made,  and  to  be  executed  there.  Three  gave, 
no  opinion  on  the  point  of  locality.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  as  tlu-y  thought  the  plaintiff  entitled  to 
judgment  on  the  first.  'Puis  considered,  this  case, 
standi)]}-  by  itself,  directly  adjudicates  no  definite  que-- 
tion  involved  in  'lit-  one  nun  under  hearing;  as  we  are 
not  informed  »  hether  the  tl  r(  e  judgi  s,  who  concurred 
with  Judge  Johnson  in  rendering  judgment  against  the 
parly  claiming  undi  r  the  law,  did  it  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  t  lie  in  in  their  dissenting  opinion  on  the  first 
point,  or  those  assigned  by  him  on  the  second.  No 
question  arises  here  as  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  all 
remedies  against  the  defendant's  property.  The  law 
under  which  he  has  been  discharged  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional, as  it  attempts  to  discharge  only  the  person.  The 
only  doubts  are:  first,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  discharge  on 
a  debt  contracted  in  New  York;  second,  with  a  citizen 
of  that  state;  and  third,  on  process  issued  from  this 
court. 

All  the  judges  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  stated  that  lite 
point  decided  in  M'Millan  ».  M'Neill  was  that  a  discharge 
of  the  defendant,  under  a  law  of  Louisiana,  could  not 


zens  of  the  same  state,  a  discharge  of  a  bankrupt  by  the 
laws  of  that  state  is  valid  as  it  affects  posterior  contracts; 
lhat  as  against  creditors,  citizens  of  other  states,  it  is  in- 
valid as  to  all   contracts." 

The  learnt  d  judge  maintains  these  propositions:  First, 
"'lhat  the  power  given  to  the  United  States  to  pass 
insolvent  laws  is  not  exclusive."  Second,  "That. the 
fair  and  ordinary  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  states, 
do.  s  not  necessarily  involve  a  viola' ion  of  the  oh  ligation 
if  contracts,  a  multo  fortivri  of  posterior  contracts." 
Third,  "  But  when  spates  pass  beyond  their  own  limits, 
and  the  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  and  act  on  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  states,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is 
compatible  with  the  lights  of  other  states,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

In  the  next  case  which  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  effect  of  discharges  by  slate  bankrupt 
laws,  (Clay  v.  Smith,  5  Peters,  411,)  the  plaintiff  was  a 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  the  defendant  of  Louisiana,  who 
was  discharged,  "as  v.  ell  his  person  as  his  future  effects, 
from  all  claims  of  his  creditors,"  by  a  law  of  that  state, 
passed  in  1811.  The  debt  sued  for  was  incurred  in 
1808.      The  plaintiff  made  himself  a  party  to  the  pro- 


discharge  or  operate  on  a  contract  made  and  to  be  exe-  |  ceedings  under  the  law,  and  was  thereby  held  to   have 


cuted  in  South  Carolina,  where  both  parties  then  resi 
ded.  Thus  affirming  individually,  if  not  by  their  col- 
lective judgment,  the  principle  then  settled.  In  several 
cases  preceding  that  of  M'Millan  v.  M'Neill,  as  well  as  in 
that,  the  Supreme  Court  have  declared  that  a  discharge 


ibandoned  his  extra-territorial  immunity  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bankrupt  law  of  Louisiana,  which  released 
the  defendant  from  all  demands  on  his  person  or  sub- 
sequently acquired  property. 

1  he  result  then   of  what    we    must   consider   in   this 


by  the  bankrupt  laws  of  a  foreign  country  was  no  bar  to  i  court  as  the  decision  in  the  foregoing  case  is,  that  a  state 

an  action  brought  on  a  contract  made  in  this.    4  Wheat.  I  law,  discharging  the  person  of  a  debtor  from  arrest  for 

213;  5  Cr.  298,  302,  Hubert's  adm'r  v.  Bunk  of  George-  !  debts  contracted  in  the  state  between  its  own  citizens, 

town,  January  term,  1831.      12  Wheat  358,  et  seq.  it  effecting  only  the  remedy  to  enforce  not  the  obliga- 

ln  Buckner  v.  Finley,  2   Peters,  586,  the  Court  de-  j  tion    of   the   contract,  is   valid  and   not   within  the  pro- 

clared,  that    "For  all  national  purposes,  embraced  by  '  hibition  of  the  constution,  whether  the  debt   was  con- 

the    Federal  Constitution,  the  States,  and  the    citizens  I  traded  before  or  alter  the  law.      S'urges  v.  Crowniri- 

thereof,  are   all  united  under   the  same   sovereign   an-  |  shield,    Ogden  v.  Saunders,    Mason  v.  Hade.      So  is   a 

thorny,  and   gov.  rned  by  the  same  laws.      In  all  other 

respects,  the  states  are  necessarily  foreign  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.      Their  Constitutions  and  forms 

ot  government    being,  although   republican,  altogether 

different,  as  are  their  laws  and  institutions,"  590.    This 

principle  seems  directly  applicable  to  tile  laws  of  the 

States,  discharging  the   persons  and  future  acquisitions 

of  debtors.      Such    laws  are   wholly  unconnected  with 

the  Federal  relations  of  the  States  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment, where  they  do   not  impair  the  obligation  of 

contracts.     Discharges  under  them  are,  in  other  states, 

to   be   considered   as  made   under  foreign  laws,  within 

the  uniform  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  having  no 

extra  territorial  effect   on   contracts  made  beyond  their 

jurisdiction,  or  with  persons  not  subject  to  their  laws 

at  the  time  when   it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.     In 

this  light,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  these  cases,  the 

case  of  Ogden  i».  Saunders  is  important,  as  showing  the 

concurrence  of  all  the  judges  in  the  general  principle  as 

to  the  effect  of  discharges  under  foreign  bankrupt  laws. 

It  is  also  important  as  connected  with  the  case  of  Shaw 

V.  Bobbins,  in  a  note  to  12  Wheat.  369,  in  which  the 
Court  decided  that  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  on  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and 
accepted  by  him,  being  a  resident  there,  could  be  reco- 
vered in  a   State  Court  in  Ohio,  though   the  defendant 

hud  bein  discharged  under  the  insolvent  law  of  New  I  to  the  plaintiff's,  residing  in  New  York,  a  quantity  of 
York.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  those  of  Ogden  v.  turpentine,  to  be  sold  on  his  account.  In  anticipation 
Saunders,  the  decision  of  which  was  held  applicable,  j  of  the  sale,  he  drew  a  bill  on  the  plaintiff's,  which  was 
and  governed  the  one  before  them.  Thus  connected  '  accepted  and  paid.  The  sales  did  not  reimburse  them, 
with  the  preceding  case  of  M'Millan  V.  M'Neill,  and  the  they  brought  their  suit  to  recover  the  balance,  and  ob- 
subsequent  one  of  Shaw  v.  Hobbins,  the  case  of  Ogden  •  tained  the  judgment  on  which  the  ca.  sa.  issued.  By 
D  Saunders  must  be  considered,  at  le.ast  in  the  Circuit  '  the  natuie  of  this  contract,  the  defendant  undertook  in 
Court.as  settling  both  principles — that  a  discharge  by  the  :  law  to  pay  this  balance  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  was  bound 
law  of  a  state,  operates  only  on  conn  acts  made  between  I  to  reimburse  them  at  the  place  where  the  money  was 
its  own  citizens,  and  to  be  executed  within  the  state.  1  advanced.  The  plaintiffs  had  a  right  to  draw  for  the 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Johnson  may  then  be  taken  by  |  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  bill  so  accepted 
us  as  that  ot  the  majority  of  the  Court,  on  the  effect  ot  i  and  pad,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales;  we  can  perceive 
the  decision  of  that  case,  in  p.  368-9.     He  declares  it  I  no  difference  between  this  right  in  the  plaintiffs  to  draw 


discharging  both  the  person  and  future  acqui- 
debtor  from  contracts  posterior  to  the 
law,  or  from  anterior  ones,  if  the  creditor  makes  him- 
self a  party  to  tie  proceedings  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
charge in  the  state  court.  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  Clay  v. 
Smith.  But  such  laws  have  no  operation  out  of  the 
state,  over  contracts  not  made  and  to  be  carried  into 
effect  within  it,  or  over  the  citizens  of  other  slates. 
Harrison  v.  Story,  M'Millan  v.  M'Neill,  Ogden  v.  Saun- 
ders, Shaw  V.  Robbins,  Robertson's  administrators  v. 
Bank  of  Georgetown,  lhat  it  makes  no  difference, 
whether  the  suit  is  brought  in  a  state  court  or  the  courts 
of  the  United  States — the  rule  is  the  same,  as  to  render- 
ing a  judgment,  or  issuing  a  process.  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank  of  Pennsylvania  r.  Smith,  Shaw  v-  Bobbins, 
Ogden  v.  Saunders.  A  stale  law  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  laws,  or  treaties,  of  the  United  States,  is, 
by  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  a  rule 
for  the  decision  of  all  cases  to  wdiich  it  applies  in  ihe 
Federal  Courts,  and  we  must  decide  on  this,  precisely 
as  the  state  courts  ought  to  do.    2d  Peters,  656,  413-14. 

With  these  settled  principles  to  controul  our  decision, 
it  only  remains  to  anpty  rhem  to  the  contract,  on  which 
the  plaintiffs  have  obtained  their  judgment,  and  issued 
their  execution. 

The  defendant,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  consigned 
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for  this  balance,  and  the  obligation  of  the  defendant  to  '      4.  Their  rash  judging  and  condemning  all  who   do 
pay,  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  contract;  and  a    not  fall  in  with  their  measures,  both  ministers  anil  peo 
letter  expressly  authorising  the  drafts  for  reiuibuv 
The  case  comes  within  the  principle  seltl 


s  of  the   work   of 
rennent's   sermon 


pie,  as  Carnal,  graceless  and  enem 
God;  as  may  be  seen  in  Gilbert 
against  unconverted  ministers'. 

5.  In  persuading  people   that   a   call   t>  the  ministry 
Joes  not  consist  in  being  set  apart  by  ordination,  bul  in 


Lanusse  v.  Barker,  3  Wheat.  101,  where  Lanusse  having 
advanced  money  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  faith  of  letters 
written  by  Barker  in   New  York,  it  svas  hel.l  that  die 

money  was  to  be  replaced  at  New  Orleans,  and  Barker  I  some  invisible  workings  of  the  Spirit. 
was  ail  judged  to  pay  the  balance  at  the  Orleans  interest        6.  "Their  preaching  the  terrors  of  the  law  in  such  a 
of  ten  per  cent.  |  manner  and  dialect  as  has  no  precedent  in  the  Word  of 

The  undertaking  then  being  to  replace  the  money  in  |  God,  but  rather  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  a  worse 
New  York,  that  was  the  place  where  the  debt  was  pay-  dialect;  and  so  industriously  working  on  the  passions 
abl  ,  and  the  plaintiffs  being  citizens  of  that  state,  the  j  and  affections  of  weak  minds,  as  to  cause  them  to  cry 
discharge  of  the  defendaiit.by  the  insolvent  laws  of  Penn- !  out  in  a  hideous  manner  and  fall  down  in  convulsive- 
sylvania,  can  have  no  operation  on  the  contract  or  the  i  like  fits,  to  the  marring  of  the  profiting  both  of  them- 
remedies  to  enforce  performance.  As  the  decisions  of  !  selves  and  others,  who  are  so  taken  up  in  seeing  and 
the  Supreme  Court  are  authoritative,  we  have  not  hearing  these  odd  symptoms,  that  they  cannot  attend  to, 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  or  hear  what  the  preacher  says;  and  then  after  all, 
of  those  in  the  Circuit  Court.  They  will  be  found  in  boasting  of  these  things  as  the  work  of  God,  which  we 
accordance  with  the  principles  settled  by  the  Supreme     are  persuaded  do  proceed  from  an  inferior  or  worse 


Court,  on  all  tne  points  arising  in  the  case — 1  Peters, 
404,  4S4;   1  Wash.  340,  41;  3    Wash.  424,443,  476;    1 
Gall.  169,375,441;  3  Mason,  88. 
Defendant  remanded  to  custody. 


Fior.i  the  Presbyterian. 
QISTOIIT  OF 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  its  origin,  .i.  D.  1706,  to  .1.  D.  1831. 
No.  V. 

These  divisions  were  not  confined  to  congregations, 
but  extended  to  Presbyteries,  and  eventually  to  the  Sy-  jj",vj  "j 
nod.  Those  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  ' 
the  new  measures,  and  who  perhaps  were  alarmed  at 
the  accession  of  strength  and  reputation  which  the 
"new  lights"  were  receiving  from  the  warm  co-opera- 
tion of  Whitefield,  (on  his  scond  visit  to  America  in 
1739,)  entered  a  formal  protest  before  the  Synod,  ac- 
compan'ed  by  a  declaration  of  their  intuition  to  with- 
draw from  their  connexion,  unless  they  should  afford 
them  effectual  redress. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  "Protestation"  was  to  ex- 
clude the  new  lights  from  the  Synod,  and  the  reasons  up- 


cause. 

7.  Because  they  affirm  that  true  conver's  are  always 
persuaded  of  their  conversion, — can  g've  a  narrative  of 
their  conversion  as  to  time,  place  and  circumstance, 
can  judge  of  the  conversion  of  others,  otherwise  than 
by  their  profession  and  life,  a-  d  that  people  are  under 
ni>  particular  tie  to  their  Pastors,  but  may  leave  them 
for  others,  from  whom  tiiey  may  receive  more  benefit. 

This  famous  Protestation  was  sighed  by  the  following 
ministers;  Robert  Cross,  John  Thompson,  Francis  Alli- 
son, Robert  Cathcart,  Richard  Sankey,  John  Elder, 
John  Craig,  Samuel  Cavan,  Samuel  Thompson,  Adam 
Martin,  Robert  Jamieson;  together  with  a 
number  of  laymen.  This  protest  was  adepted  by  the 
Synod  as  their  own  act,  and  the  "Brunswick  party" 
were  required  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments  to 
the  Synod,  or  to  withdraw  from  their  connexion.  They 
accepted  the  latter  alternative,  complaining  that  they 
had  been  virtually  excluded  by  the  adoption  of  the 
protest.  The  members  ot  the  New  York  Presbytery  not 
coinciding  in  this  act  of  exclusion,  proposed  conciliato- 
ry measures;  but  as  the  parties  disagreed  in  the  premi- 
ses, they  requested  permission  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  separate  Synod,  to  be  styled  the  Synod  of  New 
York.     This  permission  was  granted    in  1745,   with  an 


on  which  it  was  grounded,  were  in  substance  as  follows.  ,  y     k  .-mission  was  grante.l    in   1745, 

•    t-Tl^ir  heterodox  and  anarchial  principles,  m  deny-  |  t  i„tercnallge  of  amicable  feeings.' 

nig  that  Presbyteries  have  authority  to  oblige   the  dis-  |    '  r  

senting  members,  and  in  maintainingthat  Synods  should 
go  no  farther  in  judging  of  Appeals  and  References, 
than  to  give  their  best  advice. 

2.  Their  protesting  against  the  Synod's  act  in  relation 
to  the  examination  of  candidates,  together  with  iheir 
proceeding  to  licence  and  ordain  in  opposition  to  the  act,* 

3.  Their  entering  congregations    without  permission; 
sowing  the  seeds  of  dissention  and  alienting  the  minds    signed— the  engine  seems  to  work  admirably 
of  the  people  from  their  pastors.  is  sufficient  room   in   the   boat  for  four  wagor 
! ! ; ! '  many  foot  passengers  as  can  ever  be  expected  to  cross 

"This  act,  passed  in  173S,  directed  "that  young  men  ,  the  river  at  one  time, 
be  first  examined,  respecting   their    literature,   by    a        On  Friday  last  (July  1st),  we  took  passage  down  to 
commission  of  Synod,  and  obtain  a  testimony  of  their  :  the  lower  landing  and  back — the  whole  time  occupied 


A  Valuable  Improvement. — A  steam  ferryboat  has  re 
cenily  commenced  running  from  the  end  of  Penn  street, 
on  the  Monongahela  river,  to  Steel's  landing,  on  the 
Ohio,  about  three  hundred  yards  below  the  glass-works. 
The  boat  and  engine,  we  believe,  are  entirely  new,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
There 
and  as 


n  making  the  trip,  including  the  delay  at  the 
landing,  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty. two  minutes; 
about  nine  minutes  going  down,  six  returning,  and  six 
or  eight  minutes  below.  In  a  pleasant  morning  or  eve- 
ning, the  jaunt  is  quite  refreshing,  and  the  enterprize 
of  our  fellow-citizen,  Joseph  Irwin,  deserves  encourage- 


approbation,  before  they  can  betaken  on  trial  by  any 
Presbytery."  In  opposition  to  this  direction,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  licensed  Mr.  John  Rowland, 
and  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  Synod  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  a  regular  candidate,  Mr. 
William  Tennent  of  Neshamoney  invited  him  to  preach 

in  his  pulpit.     Some  of  the  congregation   complained  |  ment. Pittsburg  Gazette. 

of  this  proceeding,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  j 

were  convened  to  enquire  into  it.  Mr.  Tennent  "ac-  then  to  consider,  what  to  d«  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ten- 
knowledged  that  he  did  invite  Mr.  Rowland  as  before  I  nent  in  this  affair,  and  concluded  that  they  could  do  no 
mentioned  and  withal  justified  the  action;  and  after  dis-  less  than  condemn  said  conduct  of  Mr.  Tennent  in  invu 
claiming  the  authority  of  Presbytery  to  take  cognizance  j  ting  Mr. Rowland  to  preach  as  aforesaid, as  irregular  and 
of  the  matter,  he  contemptuously  withdrew.  After  disorderly,  and  especially  when  aggravated  by  justify. 
which  the  Presbytery  had  discourse  with  the  people,  '  ingofsaid  action  and  indecently  withdrawing  from  the 
who  had  joined  with    Mr.  Tennent  in  the  foremention-  .  Presbytery." 

ed  action,  admonishing  them  of  the  irregularity  of  the  |  'These  Synods  were  again  amalgamated  in  1758, 
said  conduct  and  exhorting  them  not  to  encourage  or  '  with  the  resolution  that  all  past  differences  should  from 
consent  to  any  like  conduct  for  the  future.     They  came    that  time,  cease  to  disturb  their  ecclesiastical  harmony. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY. 

[from  the  pemberton  manuscripts.^] 
Minutes  of  Conference  between  the  Government  of  Pen- 
si/vania  and  Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, &c.  — 

(Taken  by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  for  Teedyuscung.) 
On  Saturday,  March  11th,  1758,  Teedyuscung  with 
eight  Indians  came  to  town — the  next  day  lie  rested; 
and  on  Monday,  March  13th,  he  sent  to  let  the  Governor 
know,  that  a  Messenger  was  arrived  from  the  Ohio,  with 
News  of  Importance;  he,  therefore,  desired  to  know 
when  the  Governor  would  be  ready  to  hear  him. 
Twelve  o'clock  was  appointed;  whereupon,  Teedy- 
uscung sent  for  Charles  Thomson. whu  had  before  acted 
as  Secretary  for  him,  and  desired  he  would  go  witli  him 
to  the  Governor,  to  take  down  the  Minutes  of  what 
would  be  said.  As  C.  Thomson  did  not  care  to  intrude 
himself  upon  the  Governor,  without  previous  notice,  es- 
pecially as  the  Conference  was  to  be  at  the  Governor's 
house,  Teedyuscung  at  eleven  o'clock  dispatched  his 
two  Interpreters  to  Mr.  Peters,  the  Governor's  Secre- 
tary, to  inform  him  that  as  the  matters  he  had  to  deliver 
were  of  great  importance,  he  intended  to  bring  his  Se- 
cretary with  him  to  take  down  the  Minutes  ot  the  Con- 
ference. The  Messengers,  atter  two  hours,  returned 
with  this  answer  from  the  Governor:  That  he  was  ready 
to  receive  Teedyuscung  in  the  same  manner  our  fore- 
fathers always  had  done.  This  not  being  satisfactory  to 
the  Chief,  he  immediately  sent  back  one  of  the  Messen- 
gers to  acquaint  the  Governor,  that  he  and  his  people 
were  now  gone  to  dinner,  but  if  the  Governor  was  ready 
to  receive  him  with  his  Secretary,  he  would  leave  that 
and  come  directly;  but  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
go  without  his  Secretary,  nor  enter  upon  business  with- 
out his  taking  Minutes.  To  this,  answer  was  returned, 
that  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  it  would  he  best  to  defer 
the  meeting  till  to-morrow,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  Governor  would  consider  what  the  King  had  said. 

On  Tuesday,  March  14th, 175S.  The  Governor,  about 
ten  o'clock,  sent  to  desire  Teedyuscung  might  come  to 
him  about  twelve.  Hereupon  Teedyuscung,  who  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  of  not  entering  upon  business 
without  his  Secretary,  sent  to  the  Governor  to  know  | 
what  he  had  determined  upon,  relating  to  his  bringing  i 
with  him  his  Secretary;  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  I 
would  not  go  till  he  had  an  answer  on  that  head. 

Soon  after  the  Messenger  returned,  and  informed  that  | 
the  Governor  had  desired  him  to  let  Teedyuscung  know, 
that  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the  Indians,  when 
they  came  to  town,  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  and  inform 
him  of  the  substance  of  what  they  had  to  say;  that  he 
only  wanted  to  see  Teed.i  uscung,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  that  afterwards  a  time  could  be  fixed  for 
a  public  hearing. 

Hereupon  Teedyuscung  went,  and  after  some  hours 
conversation  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Governor  should 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  a  public  conference,  and 
that  Teedyuscung  then  might  bring  his  Secretary  with 
him,  to  take  down  the  minutes  of  the  conference. 


Jt  a  Conference  held  with  the  Indians  at  Phi 
March  15th,  1758. 

Present — The  Hon.  William  Denny,  Esq.  Lieutenant 
Governor;  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Turner, Wil- 
liam Logan  and  Richard  Peters,  Esquire;  The  Speaker 
and  several  Members  of  Assembly;  a  number  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  City. 

Indians — Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Delawares;  Tepi- 
scakung,  Welamekighink  (alias  James,  a  Messenger 
from  the  Western  Indians),  Moholiking,  Galanamen, 
Captain  Harrison,  and  other  Delaware  Indians. 

Isaac  Still,  Interpreter;  Moses  Tetany,  Assistant.  Chas. 
Thomson,  Secretary  for  Teedyuscung. 

Tr.EnTCscojrG,  addressing  the  Governor,  said:  Broth- 
er I  hope  your  wise  men,  the  Council  and  Assembly, 
pre  now  present  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say. 


The  Governor  answered  they  were;  and  told  him  he 
was  now  ready  to  hear  whatever  Teedyuscung  had  to  sav. 
Then  Teedyuscung  taking  out  a  large  Calumet  Pipe.fill- 
ed  it  with  tobacco,  and  rising  said: 

Brother  the  Governor,  and  all  you  wise  men  who  are 
present,  hearken  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  At  the 
Treaty  at  F.aston,  you  desired  me  to  hear  you,  and  to 
publish  what  passed  there  to  all  Nations.  I  did  hear 
you,  and  all  the  Nations  far  and  near  have  heard.  I  told 
you  I  would  give  a  halloo.  I  have  hallooed — and  all 
Nations  in  this  part  of  the  World  have  heard  me;  and  as 
they  were  pleased  with  what  I  said, they  have  sent  me  this 
Pipe,  and  desired  both  you  and  me,  as  we  were  about  a 
good  Work,  to  smoke  out  of  it.  It  was,  said  they,  such 
a  Pipe  as  this  our  ancestors  used  to  smoke  out  of  on 
such  occasions;  and  we  assure  you,  should  any  Cloud 
arise,  if  you  will  only  smoke  two  or  three  Whiffs,  the 
Cloud  will  immediately  vanish.* 

Teedyuscung  then  lighted  the  Calumet  Pipe, that  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  Indian  Nations — first  smoked  out 
of  it  himself,  then  gave  it  to  the  Governor,  who,  with 
the  Council  and  Members  of  Assembly  and  all  the  In- 
dians present,  smoked  out  of  it. 

Then  taking  out  a  Belt,  Teedyuscung  proceeded  and 
said:  Brother,  I  desire  you  would  hear  me,  and  I  hope 
all  who  are  present  will  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  the  Governor. 

I  told  you,  Brother,  when  we  consulted  together,  I 
would  not  do,  as  had  been  done  heretofore,  conceal  or 
hide  any  part  of  it  in  my  Bosom,  but  would  hold  it  up 
and  publish  it,  that  all  might  hear  and  see  it,  and  this  I 
shall  ever  continue  to  do. 

Brother,  you  may  remember  I  promised  I  would  give 
a  halloo.      I  have  done  it,  and  all  the  Nations,  you  see 
represented  by  this  Belt  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
have  heard  what  you  and  I  have  talked  together,  when 
we  were  promoting  the  good  work.     I  have  made  all 
|  these  Nations  as  one  man — all  the  Indian  Nations,  from 
the  Sun  Risef  to  those  beyond  the  Lakes,  as  far  as  the 
I  Sun  Set,  have  heard  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
I  me;  and  are  pleased  with  it,  and  have  said  to  me:  Now, 
I  Brother  Teedyuscung,  we  see  that  you  and  your  Broth- 
ers, the  English,  have  been  talking  about  what  is  good. 
;  We,  therefore,  send  you  this  Belt,  to  let  you  know  that 
we  who  live,  some  at  the  Sun  Rising  and  some   at  the 
Sun  Set,  have  taken  hold  of  the  two  ends  of  this  Belt; 
and  we   desire   you   and  your  Brothers,   the    English, 
to  take  hold  of  the  middle;  and,  when  you  are  consult- 
ing together  about  what  is  good,  to  hold  it  fast,  as  our 
lives  and  safety  do  entirely  depend  upon  it. 

As  he  was  delivering  the  Belt,  he  said:  Now,  Broth- 
er the  Governor,  as  ten  Nations  joined  before,  and  now 
eight}  more  have  taken  hold  of  the  Covenant  Chain,  we 
make  ill  all  eighteen  Nations  who  have  hold  of  this  Belt. 
Gave  a  Belt  often  rows,  with  the  figures  of  two  men 
wrought  in  the  middle  of  it;  which,  Teedyuscung  said, 
represented  himself  and  the  English  taking  hold  of  one- 

*  That  is,  should  any  difference,  or  misunderstanding 
arise,  by  entering  into  a  friendly  conversation,  and  open- 
ing your  minds  to  each  other,  eveiy  thing  may  be  ad- 
justed to  satisfaction. 

f  That  is  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  New  England,  to 
the  West  side  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

f  The  Eight  Nations  are: — 1.  The  Nalachewonna.who 
live  back  of  New  England,  on  the  South  side  ot  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  2.  The  Cagnawagas,  who  live,  some  up- 
on the  river  Sorrel,  and  some  near  the  East  end  of  the 
Lake  Ontario.  3.  The  Tawaas  and  Outawaas,  who  live 
about  Lake  Erie.  4.  The  Mahooas,  who  inhabit  an 
Island  in  one  of  the  Lakes.  5.  Tweghlwees,  who  live 
between  the  Ohio  and  Aubash.  6.  The  Cnippawas, 
who  live  west  of  the  Tweghlwees.  7.  The  Shawanese, 
who  live,  some  on  Susquehannah,  and  some  about  Fort 
Du  Quesne.  8.  The  Pooteotamas.who  live  to  the  West 
and  North  West  of  Fort  Detroit,  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron. 
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another  by  the  hand.  At  each  end  of  the  Belt  were  fig- 
ures, representing"  the  Sun-rise  and  Sun  set, and  between 
them  eight  figures  in  white  Wan  pum,  representing  the 
Nations  who  had  taken  hold  of  it. 

Brother,  continued  Teedyuscung,  hear  me,  and  all 
that  are  present  take  notice. 

You  know  I  told  you  at  Easton,  that  all  the  power 
was  in  my  hand;  and  as  I  held  what  was  good  in  my 
hand,  I  told  you  I  would  hold  it  up,  and  if  I  saw  any 
willing  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly,  I  would  deliver  it 
into  their  hands,  and  all  the  World  should  see  to  whom 
I  did  deliver  it.  Now  Brother,  I  am  heard  by  the  In- 
dians, and  they  are  pleased,  and  have  sa  d  to  me:  Broth- 
er Teedyuscung,  you  are  now  promoting  what  is  good. 
We  have  looked  to  see  who  has  been  the  Cause  of  the 
Darkness.  There  are  only  three  men  concerned — Eng 
lish,  French  and  Indians.  Now  we  have  found  one  of 
the  three  has  been  the  cause,  and  he  shall  die.  After  a 
pause,  Teedyuscung  said,  that  man  is  the  Fren  h  man. 

Brother,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  News  going  back- 
ward and  forward;  but,  though  it  be  so,  I  have  so  stop- 
ped his  Ears  and  blinded  his  Eyes,  that  though  the 
News  runs  right  before  his  Breast, yet  he  shall  hear  no- 
thing of  it.  That  is,  though  the  Indians  joined  with  me 
live  beyond  the  Frencli,  and  must  pass  by  them  to  come 
to  me,  yet  the  French  shall  know  nothing  of  what  pass- 
es between  us.  Now  Brother,  I  have  blinded  the  Eyes 
of  the  French,  and  stopped  his  Ears — I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same.  [A  Belt  of  twelve  rows.] 
t  Brother,  and  all  prvsent,  attend  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  You  may  remember  you  told  me,  I  was  not  so 
capable  a  man  as  you  were.  I  see  you  tell  me  true,  you 
are  a  stronger  man  than  I,  and  these  words  encouraged 
me.  I  have  also  received  encouragement  from  the  In- 
dian Nations.  Now  Brother,  press  on  with  all  your 
might,  in  promoting  the  good  work  we  are  engaged  in; 
and  let  us  beg  the  God  that  made  us  to  bless  our  en- 
deavours; and  I  am  sure,  if  you  exert  yourselves  and 
join  heartily  all,  God  will  grant  a  blessing — we  shall 
live.     [A  Belt  of  eight  rows.] 

Brother  the  Governor,  and  all  present.  The  Indians 
who  live  back  encourage  you  and  me.  They  have  seen  us 
hold  Councils  together,  and  they  press  us  on  to  execute 
what  we  have  begun.  They  have  said  to  me:  Do  you, 
Teedyuscung,  and  your  Brother  press  on,  and  don't  be 
discouraged.  It  is  a  work  of  great  moment  which  you 
have  undertaken — when  you  begin  a  great  work,  you 
can't  expect  to  finish  it  all  at  once.  Therefore,  do 
you  and  your  Brother  press  on.  Let  nothing  discourage 
you,  till  you  have  finished  what  you  have  btgun. 

Now  Brother,  as  for  me,  I  assure  you  I  will  press  on, 
and  though  contrary  winds  may  blow  strong  in  my  face, 
yet  I  will  never  turn  back;  but  will  continue  to  press 
forward  till  I  have  finished.  I  would  have  you  do  the 
same.  One  word  more.  I  earnestly  desire  you  to  press 
on — let  us  proceed  in  the  good  road,  and  finish  the 
work  we  have  undertaken.  I  desire  you  would  open 
and  clear  your  Eyes,  and  look  on  our  Wives  and  Chil- 
dren with  pity  and  cempassion,  and  finish  the  work  as 
soon  as  you  can.  '  And  though  you  may  hear  Birds  sing- 
ing on  this  side  and  that,  you  must  not  take  notice  of 
them;  but  when  £  speak,  then  hear  me  and  lay  it  to 
Heart — for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  what  I  say 
shall  be  true.  And  as  for  the  chirping  of  Birds,  don't 
mind  them.     [A  Belt  of  seven  rows.  ] 

Then  he  arose,  and  taking  the  Governor  by  the  hand 
said,  at  present  I  have  no  more  to  say.  But  when  I  hear 
any  news  you  also  shall  hear  it,  for  your  Ear  and  mine 
is  all  one. 

The  Governor  replied:  Brother  Teedyuscung,  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  now  said;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  I  will  take  time  to  consider  it,  and 
will  let  you  know  when  I  am  ready  to  return  an  answer. 

A  copy  of  the  Conference  being  next  day  laid  before 
the  Assembly,  they  drew  up  the  following  Message  to 
Che  Governor,  and  sent  it  to  him  on  the  17th  of  March: 


Jt  Message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Assembly. 

May  it  please  your  honour — We  find  by  t!ie  Minutes 
of  your  Conference  with  Teedyuscung,  on  the  15th  in- 
stant, which  you  were  pleased  to  lay  before  us  yesterday 
afternoon,  that  far  distant  and  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
have  freely  entered  into  our  alliance;  and  wait  for  no- 
thing but  the  faithful  performance  of  the  articles  of  peace, 
stipulated  on  our  part  at  the  Treaty  held  at  -Easton,  to 
join  heartily  in  the  British  interest. 

On  this  important  occasion,  when  the  peace  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  and  the  success  of  his 
Majesty's  arms  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  seems  deeply 
interested  in  ynur  deliberations,  we  do  assure  you,  that 
to  effectuate  these  good  purposes  and  strengthen  your 
hands,  we  will  cheerfully  contribute  every  tiling  uhich 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  us,  to  confirm  the 
Indians  in  their  good  dispositions  towards  us;  and  we 
think  it  our  ind'spensable  duty,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  promises  to  them;  fiat  we  may  heartily  join  in 
demonstrating  our  good  faith  by  our  actions,  and  making 
it  their  true  interest  to  preserve  a  perpetual  intercourse 
aud  peace  with  us,  and  all  others — his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  North  America. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

THOMAS  LEECH,  Speaker. 

March  17th,  1758. 

.it  a  Conference  held  with  the  Indians  at  Philadelphia, 

in  the  Council  Chamber,  on  II ednesday 

the  22d  of  March,  1758. 

PnESEST — The  Hon.  William  Denny,  Esq.  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Robert  Strettell,  Benjamin  Shoemaker, 
Joseph  Turner,  William  Logan,  Richard  Peters,  Lyn- 
ford  Lardner,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Esquires;  the 
Speaker  with  several  Members  of  the  Assembly;  se- 
veral inhabitants  of  the  city;  the  same  Indians  as  be- 
fore; Conrad  Weiser,  Esq.;  Isaac  Still,  Interpretor. 

The  Governor,  addressing  himself  to  Teedyuscung, 
said:  Brother  Teedyuscung — I  have,  with  great  atten- 
tion, considered  what  you  said  to  me  on  Wednesday 
!  last;  and,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  such  great  importance, 
I  consulted  my  Council,  and  also  laid  it  before  the  As- 
sembly. I  desire  you,  and  the  rest  of  your  Brethren, 
the  Indians,  would  carefully  attend  to  what  I  am  going 
I  to  say.      [A   String.] 

Brother  Teedyuscung,  all  your  Counsellors  that  are 
I  with  you,  and  also  the  Messenger  from  the  Ohio,  hear 
me:  "  The  other  day  you  put  me  in  mind  of  what  pass- 
ed at  Easton,  at  the  last  Treaty;  and  1  find,  that  you 
remembered  your  promise  very  well.  I  find  also,  by 
what  you  have  said,  that  you  have  published  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  far  and  wide,  into  every  part  of  the  Indian 
country;  and  that  to  jour  own,  and  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, those  Indian  Nations  have  accepted  the  Peace 
Belt,  and  have  sent  to  you  the  Calumet  Pipe,  that,  from 
old  times,  has  been  made  use  of  on  such  good  occasions, 
and  desired  you  to  fill  it  with  good  tobacco,  and  smoke 
it  with  your  Brother  at  Philadelphia;  and  always  to 
smoke  it  with  me,  whenever  any  dark  Clouds  should  at 
any  time  arise." 

Brother — This  News  gives  me, and  all  of  us, the  great- 
est pleasure,  and  we  receive  it  from  your  h:.nds  as  a  to- 
ken, that  you  are  a  faithful  agent  and  friend  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  have  done  the  utmost  in  the  discharge  of 
your  trust. 

Brother — I  smoked  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  the  Pipe,  that  the  far  Indians,  formerly  our  good 
friends,  sent  you  on  this  joyful  occasion,  and  found  the 
tobacco  exceeding  good;  and  I  must  now  desire  you  for  . 
them,  as  you  represent  them,  to  smoke  out  of  my  Pipe, 
in  which  I  have  also  put  some  very  good  tobacco;  such 
as  our  ancestors  used  to  smoke  together,  and  was  first 
planted  here.when  the  country  was  settled  by  Onas.  We 
have  found  by  experience,  that  whatever  Nations  smoked 
out  of  it,  two  or  three  hearty  whiffs.the  Clouds  that  were 
between  us  always  dispersed;  and  so  they  will  again,  as 
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often  as  they  arise,  if  these  Indians  will  smoke  heartily 
out  of  it. 

[Here  the  Gpvernor  smoked,  and  gave  the  Calumet 
Pipe  to  Teedyuscung.] 

Brother  Teedyuscung,  "You  refresh  my  memory  as 
to  what  was  said  at  the  last  Treaty,  that  things  should 
be  done  no  more  in  private  as  had  been  done  hereto- 
fore, and  that  you  would  not  conceal  any  part  of  it,  but 
publish  it  before  all  the  world." 

"You  also  put  me  in  mind  of  your  promise  of  giving 
a  Halloo,  that  might  be  heard  by  the  most  distant  na- 
tions, and  that  you  have  done  it  accordingly,  and  that 


have  not  forgot  what  I  said  of  our  abilities;  1  shall  re- 
new what  1  said  then,  and  say  now  again,  that  we  are 
well  able.  lam  pleased  thatvou  offer  to  join  with  us 
in  prayer  to  the  Most  High,  for  success  on  our  endeav- 
ours. Vo  you  continue  to  do  your  part  and  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  mine.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  the  Representatives  who  are  now  pre- 
sent, have  assured  me  that  towards  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion the  great  and  good  work  of  peace,  which  we  are 
now  engaged  in  and  to  confirm  his  Majesty's  Indian 
Allies  in  their  good  dispositions  towards  us  they  wilf 
cheerfully  strengthen   my    hands  and  do  every    thing 


all  the  nations,  represented  by  this  Belt,  I  now  hold  in  !  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  them.  And 
my  hand,  have  heard  you,  and  know,  and  approve  of:  having  received  these  great  encouragements  you  may 
every  thing  that  has  been  done  by   us,   and  that  you    depend  upon   it  that  the  Government  will   not  fail   to 


have  made  all  those  nations  as  one  man. 

Brother,  you  also  put  me  in  mind  by  it,  that  those 
far  Indians  have  sent  messages  to  you,  heartily  congrat- 
ulating you  on  the  good  work  you  have  begun  with  the 
English,  and  encouraging  you  to  perfect  it,  saying  that 
their  and  our  lives  depended  upon  it. 

Brother, — His  Majesty  King  George,  embraces  these 
eight  Nations  and  receives  them  with  open  arms  into 
the  Union  established  between  you  and  us.  I  now 
look  upon  the  Union  to  consist  of  eighteen  Indian  Na- 


perform  all  their  engagements  and  to  consult  and  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  Indians  in  every  respect.  [A  Belt] 

Brother  Teedyuscung,  "  \'ou  acquainted  me  that 
the  Indians  who  live  far  back,  have  sent  messengers  to 
you  to  encourage  you  and  me  in  the  good  work  we 
have  begun  and  said  that  they  had  seen  us  sitting  in 
Council  together,  and  though  it  should  be  a  work  that 
would  require  some  time  before  it  might  be  perfected, 
they  intreated  we  might  not  be  tired." 

You  further  assured  me  on  your  part,  that  you  could 


tions.  And  by  this  Belt  of  Wampum,  I  inhehalf  of  the  press  on  and  go  through  with  it,  though  contrary  winds 
Government  and  people  of  Pennsylvania,  thank  you  for  \  might  blow  strong  in  your  face,  and  earnestly  persuaded 
the  good  and  kind  part  you  have  taken,  and  confirm  !  me  to  do  the  same.  You  added  one  word  more  and 
all  that  you  have  done  and  shall  look  upon  those  In-  |  earnestly  desired  me  to  proceed  in  the  good  road  and 
dians  all  as  the  hearty  friends  and  Allies  of  the  English,  finish  the  work  we  had  undertaken.  You  begged  of 
I  think  with  them  that  our  lives  and  safety  depends  up-  I  me  to  open  and  clear  my  eyes  and  look  upon  our  wives 
on  our  mutual  sincerity  and  care,  and  assure  you  that  I  :  and  children  with  pity  and  compassion,  and  for  their 
shall  hold  it  fast  with  all  my  might,  and  so  long  as  the  J  sakes  finish  as  soon  as  possible. 

sun  endures.     [Gave  the  Peace  Belt.]  Brother,  lam  very  glad  that  our  good  understand- 

Brother  Teedyuscung,  ing  reached  to  such  distant  Indians.     It  was  always  my 

"You  put  me  in  mind  of  what  passed  a*  Easton,  when  thoughts  that  they  would  one  day  repent  that  they  lent 
you  acquainted  me  that  full  power  was  in  your  hands,  j  their  ears  to  the  French  King  who  poisoned  them;  I  am 
and  that  you  had  made  the  best  use  of  it  and,  thereupon  '  very  glad  that  by  the  Divine  favour,  this  happy  day  is 
the  Indians  have  sent  you  messages  expressing  their  ]  come  so  soon;  and  that  those  remote  Indians  are  so 
high  satisfaction,  and  desiring  you  to  press  on.  They  I  earnest  for  us  to  proceed,  that  it  seems  they  would  look 
tell  you  further  that  they  have  enquired  who  has  been  I  upon  it  as  a  misfortune  if  the  work  should  not  be  soon 
the  cause  of  the  darkness,  and  said  there  were  three  finished.  I  assure  you  brethren  by  this  Belt,  that  I 
concerned  in  it,  English,  French  and  Indians,  and  have  ,  look  upon  this  to  be  a  most  important  work,  the  most 
found  that  one  of  these  three  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  I  so  that  men  can  be  engaged  in,  that  nothing  shall  be 
and  added,  that  it  was  the  French,  and  agreed  that  he  I  wanting  on  my  part, 'though  contrary  winds  should 
should  die,  and  have  thereupon  stopped  all  correspon-  threw  hail,  snow  and  rain  in  my  face,  it  shall  not  stop 
dence  with  him,  have  blinded  his  eyes  and  stopped  his  ,  me.  My  eyes  are  ever  looking  upon  our  poor  wives 
ears,  that  tho'  the  messengers  go  thro'  his  country  to  j  and  children  and  for  their  sakes  nothing  shall  be  left  un- 
and  from  you  Teedyuscung  and  the  English,  yet  he  j  done  that  is  in  my  power.  I  pray  the  great  God  that 
shall  know  nothing  of  the  matter."  !  made  us  to  bless  our  mutual  endeavours  and  crown  the 

Brother,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  out  among  your-  ;  good  work  with  success.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  say, 
selves  that  the  French  were  the  cause  of  the  darkness    I  give  you  this  Belt  of  Wampum. 

that  overspread  this  country.  The  King  of  England  Brother,  I  agree  with  you,  that  there  are  bad  birds 
found  it  out  long  ago,  and  therefore  made  war  against  in  almost  every  bush,  and  that  their  chirping  ought  not 
them.  i  to  be  minded;  though  there  should  be  a  thousand  birds 

This  step,  that  cur  Brethren  the  Indians  made,  is  a  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  yet  the  traveller  who  is  in- 
wise  and  prudent  step;  I  am  convinced  by  it,  that  the  '  tent  on  getting  to  the  end  of  his  journey  will  not  heark- 
same  good  sense  that  has  been  among  your  ancestors  '  en  to  them.  I  shall  therefore  disregard  every  thing  but 
is  not  extinguished  but  remains  with  you  still.  I  em-  |  what  will  promote  the  main  point,  peace  and  the  good 
brace  this  good  article  of  News.  It  shall  be  recorded  j  correspondence  that  is  between  us.  •  This  chirping  of 
in  our  Records,  and  I  thank  them  and  you  very  kindly  [  birds  must  not  discourage  messengers  sent  to  and  fro, 
in  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  I  assure  you  by  j  only  let  us  take  care  that  we  send  men  who  are  faithful 
this  Belt,  that  we  on  our  side,  will  also  blind  his  eyes  I  and  love  to  speak  truth;  for,  as  you  say,  you  hear  with 
and  stop  his  ears,  that  he  shall  never  know  what  passes  our  ears  so  we  hear  with  yours,and  a  great  deal  depends 
between  us  even  though  our  messengers  should  be  |  on  the  characters  of  the  messengers  and  their  regular 
obliged  to  cross  his  own  Country.  In  confirmation  ]  proceedings.  I  desire  you  by  this  String  of  Wampum  to 
whereof  I  give  you  th'13  Belt.     [Here  gave  the  Belt.]       ,  remember  this.     [A  String.'] 

Brother  Teedyuscung.  "You  desired  that  all  that  j  Brother,  Y'ou  Tiave  made  use  of  a  great  many  messen- 
were  then  present  might  hear  and  you  put  me  in  mind  i  gers  and  they  have  gone  to  different  countries  and  dif- 
that  I  told  you  I  was  stronger  than  you,  and  that  you  J  ferent  Tribes  of  Indians,  I  desire  to  know  the  names  of 
agree  to  it  and  that  my  words  gave  you  encouragement  I  your  messengers,  and  of  the  Indian  Nations  they  have 
and  you  desire  me  to  press  on  the  good  work  we  were  sent  to,  that  they  may  be  put  upon  our  Records  and  the 
engaged   in  and  exert   myself  to   the   utmost,  saying 


that  nothing  should  discourage  you  and  that  if  we  join- 
ed heartily  together  and  the  God  that   made  us  would 
give  it  his  blessing  we  might  promise  ourselves  success. 
Brother,    I   acknowledge    what  yon  said  is  true;  I 


messengers  reward  for  their  trouble.     [A  String.] 

The  Governor  concluded  with  saying  I  have  now 
fully  answered  what  you  said  to  me,  and  I  desire  to 
know  if  you  have  any  thing  further  to  propose. 

Whereupon  Teedyuscung  arose  and  spoke  as  follows, 
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Brother,  hearken  to  me.  What  you  have  told  me  broth- 
er, I  have  really  felt  at  my  heart.  It  is  nothing  but 
good  and  right  and  I  will  accept  it. 

Brother,  and  all  yon  my  brethren  take  notice  what  I 
am  going  to  .-ay  to  you.  1  am  not  going  to  say  any  thing 
new,  but  (inly  to  put  you  jn  mind  afresh  of  what  we  pro- 
posed and  who  passed  at  Easton. 

Brother,  when  I  look  ami  consider  what  we  did  dis- 
course about  at  I'.astun;  and  when  1  look  on  our  wives 
and  children  I  can  find  no  better  way  than  this  and 
what  must  be  done  ifyou  will  now  act  according  as  we 
proposed. 

This  matter  affects  my  heart  and  lies  deeply  there, 
and  1  hope  it  will  affect  youv's  likewise. 

Brother,  now  you  must  consider  I  have  a  soul  as  well 
as  another,  and  I  think  it  properyou  should  let  me  have 
two  Ministers  to  teach  me,  that  my  soul  may  be  instruct- 
ed and  saved  at  last.  Brother  and  I  desire,  moreover, 
two  Schoolmasters;  for  there  are  a  great  many  Indian 
children,  who  want  school-masters,  One,  therefore, 
is  not  sufficient  to  teach  them  all,  so  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Christian  way. 

Brother,  1  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  I  want  two 
men  to  instruct  me,  and  show  me  the  ways  of  living, 
and  how  to  conduct  temporal  affairs,  who  may  teach 
me  in  every  thing,  to  do  as  you  do  yourselves;  that  1 
may  live  as  you  do,  and  likewise  who  may  watch  over 
me  and  take  care  of  my  things  that  nobody  may  cheat 
me. 

Brother,  I  hope  you  will  heartily  join  in  this  which 
I  have  now  said — I  desire  you  and  I  may  now  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  good  work  upon  a  rock,  and  not  upon 
the  sand;  for  if  we  don't  build  it  on  such  a  good  founda- 
tion, it  will  tumble  to  pieces. 

I  have  not  told  you  all  fully — I  have  only  mentioned 
some  short  heads  of  what  I  intended  to  say — 1  have  here 
but  few  Counsellors;  but  we  have  consulted  together.and 
have  put  down  at  large  in  writing  our  whole  mind,  and 
this  paper  will  show  it. 

Here  he  delivered  a  paper,  which  was  read  in  these  [ 
wor  is: 

Brothers  — We  formerly  told  you,  that   we  desired  to  1 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  requested  that  we  might  have  Ministers  and  School- 
masters supported  amongst  us  for  that  purpose. 

We   now  renew   our  requesij    and  as   many    of  our 
Brethren  are  ready  to  lay  hold  on  the  Chain  of  Peace,  : 
we  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  less  than  two 
Ministers,  besides  School-masters,  will   be   insufficient  ' 
for  that  purpose;  and  though  we  expect  our  Brethren, 
the  English,  will  support  them,  yet  as  they  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  us  and  our  Children,  we  judge  it  both 
reasonable  and  ntcessary,  that  we  should'  have  liberty 
to  chuse  them  ourselves;    after  having  made  the   best 
enquiries  we  are  able  inio  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  to  watch  for  our  Soul",  and  to  whose  care  our  eter-  | 
nal  interests  are,  under  God,  to  be  committed.      Tins, 
Brothers,   is  an   affair  that   deserves  your  most  serious 
attention,  and  we  hope  it   will  be  seriously  considered 
by  our  Brethren  the  English. 

Brothers— you  are  wise  men.   You  tell  us  the  Christian 
religion  is  good,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  so;  partly  upon 
the  credit  of  your  words,  and  partly  because  we  see  that  | 
some  of  our  Broiher  Indians,  who  were  wicked  before  l 
they  became  Christians,  live  better  lives  now  than  they  I 
formerly  did.     But  Brothers,  we  have  got  Bodies  as  well 
as  Souls,  and  though  our  time  in  this  world  is  short,  it  | 
is  nevertheless  necessary  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 
families  while  we  are  in  it.     This  is  what  our  own  rea- 
son and  experience  teaches  us,  and  we  are  confirmed  in 
our  sentiments  by  the  universal   practice  of  Christians 
as  well  as  Indians;  and  since  we  see  our  Brethren,  the  j 
Enghsh,  manage  the  affairs  wnich  concern  their  worldly 
estates  and  interests  with  more  wisdom  than  the  Indians 
do.    Our  next  request  is,  that  our  Brethren  will  support 
two  honest  men  amongst  us,  to  be  our  Counsellors  and 
Instructors  in  temporal  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


be  the  Guardians  of  our  interests.  And  that  we  may  be 
the  more  certain,  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  our  Coun- 
sellors, we  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  choice  of  them 
ourselves.  We  desire  to  have  two,  that  if  one  should 
prove  a  dishonest  man,  the  other  may  prevent  his  im- 
posing on  us.  Arid  we  hope  our  Brethren,  the  h'nglisli, 
will  put  the  support  of  our  Counsellers  on  such  a  foun- 
dation as  will  leave  them  under  no  temptation  lo  betray 
our  inieiest,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  temporal  gain. 
And,  as  an  additional  security  for  their  acting  honestly, 
we  shall  judge  it  necessary  before  admitting  them  into 
our  service,  that  they  solemnly  swear,  after  the  English 
manner,  that  they  will  conscientiously  perform  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
understanding. 

Brothers — These  are  things  that  appear  to  us  so  just 
and  reasonable,  that  we  hope  our  Brethren,  the  English, 
who  profess  to  have  a  sincere  regard  both  for  our  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interest,  will  readily  agree  to  them. 
A  friendship  that  is  founded  on  Justice  and  Equity, 
where  a  proper  regard  is  hud  to  the  interest  of  both 
Parties,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  durable, 
and  such  we  desire  may  be  the  friendship  between  us 
and  our  Brethren,  the  English.  But  a  Peace  that  is 
founded  on  Injustice  and  Deceit,  must  end  whenever 
the  fraud  is  discovered. 

Brothers — These  are  things   that   lay  heavy  on  our 
Hearts;  let  them  sink  deep  into  the  Hearts  of  our  Broth- 
ers.    And  if  they  act  conformably  to  these  sentiments, 
both  they  and  their  Children,   as   well   as   we   and  our 
Children,  will  feel  the  good  effects  of  them,  till  the 
Sun  ceases  to  shine,  and  the  Rivers  to  run. 
his 
TEEDY-f-USCUNG. 
mark. 

After  the  paper  was  read  he  added; 

Brother— Here  is  a  Messenger  who  came  from  a 
great  distance.  He  will  wait  for  your  answer,  that  he 
may  have  good  News  to  cairy  to  the  Indians.  And,  as 
he  has  a  great  way  to  go,  1  desire  he  may  be  dispatched 
as  soon  as  possible. 

To  which  the  Governor  replied: 

Brother — I  shall  take  your  request  into  consideration, 
and  give  you  an  answer  with  all  possible  dispatch;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  I  shall  have  some  other  things  to  say 
to  you. 

On  the  23d  of  the  month,  the  Governor  ordered  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  Minutes  to  be  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  w'nh  the  lollowing  Message: 

A  Message  from  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly. 

Genii  men — 1  lay  before  you  the  Minutes  of  yester- 
day's Conference  with  Teed)  uscung.  You  will  find  at 
the  close,  he  reminded  me  of  the  promises  made  to  him 
at  Easton,  of  an  allowance  for  Ministers  and  School- 
masters,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  when  they  should 
be  settled  at  Wiommk;  and  has  now  mi.de  a  further  re- 
quest that  two  persons  might  be  all  wed  them  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs  in  general.  As  they  only 
stay  in  Town  to  receive  my  answer,  I  desire  you  will 
enable  me,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  give  them  a  satisfac- 
tory one  ;  that  our  friendly  Indians  may  se  e  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  refuse  them  any  reasonable  request. 

March  23d,  1758.  WILLIAM  DENNY. 

[  Tu  he  concluded.  ] 

This  morning  (July  8th),  Mr.  James  Riddle  caught 
from  the  river  Lehigh,  a  little  above  this  village,  a  chub 
fish  between  two  and  three  pounds  weight.  When 
cleaning  it,  a  snake,  of  the  water  species,  twenty  inches 
long,  and  partly  digested,  was  found  in  its  stomach.— 
Muuch  Chunk  Courier. 

A  Large  Pike.— On  the  4th  instant,  Mr.  George  But- 
lear,  caught  a  pike,  opposite  the  Black  Rock,  in  the 
Lehigh,  about  four  miles  below  this  place,  measuring 
twenty- two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  weighing  two 
pounds   and  twelve   ounces. — lb. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  THE   WEST. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  tide   of  emigration   to  the 
west,  it   is  rather   matter   of  wonder,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  view,  that  it  is  not  even  much 
greater.     In  many  of  the  old  counties  in  this  state  (with- 
out carrying  our  views  farther),   we  see  families  cut  up 
what  had  been  a  large  farm,  of  a  thrifty  ancester,  some 
hundred  or   hundred   and   fifty   years   since,  into  small 
patches  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  to  serve  all  the 
increasing  descendants.      On  a  small  lot  of  this  kind,  we 
often  find  a  man  thus  seated  and  circumscribed,  with  a 
large  family  of  young  men,  just  ready  as  it  were  to  en- 
ter on  the  stage  of  active  life.      Too  often,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  object  to  engage  their  attention,  they  pass  the 
season  of  youth  without  acquiring  any  stock  of  either 
science  or  property,  and    linger   out  the   remainder  of 
their  lives  in  listless  idleness.      Neither  their  mind  nor 
exertions  have  room  to  expand — they  live  in  a  contract- 
ed circle,  pursuing  the  same  monotonous  and  uninter- 
resting  round.     To  one   thus  circumstanced,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  spring  and  energy  of  mind,  what  a 
field  does  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  open'     We 
need  not  go  further  tiian   the   county  of  Venango,  for 
suitable  objects  upon  which  such   an    one  could  exert 
his  energies-      Factories  of  various  kinds  could  be  es- 
tablished, much  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  him- 
self and  to  the  public.     There  are  large  tracts  ol  land  of 
an  excellent  quality  offered  for  sale,  at  from  one  to  four 
dollars  an  acre.      The  most  profitable  stock  farms  could 
be  purchased,  in  eligible  situations,  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  upon  which  a  handsome  advance  could  be  reali- 
zed.     A  farm  of  gond  land,  of  four,  or  five,   or  eight 
hundred  acres,  could  be  procured  in  some  of  our  best 
neighbourhoods,  for  the   price  of   ten  or  twenty  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  state,  which  would  afford  the  pur- 
chaser an  outlet  for  enterprize  anil  exertion — an  object 
to  engage    his  attention,  and  on  which  a  verv  large  ad- 
vance culd  be  very  shortly  realized  on  his  eapital;  and 
in  a  few  years,  he  would   be  able  to  give  to  each  of  his 
children,  instead    of  a   mere  patch,  which  could  never 
furnish   the   least  inducement  to   improve,  a  handsome 
farm  well  stocked,  in  a  rapidly  growing  country,  where 
there  i»  every  inducement  that  health,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness can  hold  out  to  industry.     Our  county  town,  the 
point  where   the  great    Erie  canal  meets  the  steamboat 
navigation  of  the  Allegheny  river,  will  always  afford  to 
the  farmer  a  ready  market,  and    to   the   mechanic  con- 
stant business,  as  well  as  market  for  the  produce  of  his 
labour.      How  many  are  there  in  our  eastern  counties, 
living  on  rented  larms,  who  could  settle  themselves  to 
much   advantage    for   themselves  and  children  here,  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the   country.      In 
many  instances,  land  could  be  purchased  at  such  credits, 
that  the  price  could  be  paid  out  of  the  land  itself,  and 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  exceed  the  rents  paid,  in  many 
cases  in  tbe  east.      Many  o*'  our  best  citizens  have  paid 
for  their  land,  by  their  own  personal  labours  on  the  land 
itself,  in   a  few  years,  anil  are  now  independent  free- 
holders, instead  of  mere  renters,  as  they  most  have  re- 
mained  in   an  old   settled    neighbourhood,  where  land 
had  raised  to  a  high  price.     Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  open- 
ing a  new  country,  and  the  wide  prnspects  it  is  continu- 
ally opening  to   its  inhabitants.      We  would   be  highly 
gratified  in    seeing   still    more   of  our  eastern  citizens 
coming  among  us.      We  believe,  a  great  many  farmers 
and  mechanics,  who  are  moving  along  either  as  renters 
upon    farms   or  journeymen   in   mechanics'  shops,  who 
could  seat  themselves  here,  and  very  shortly  set  up  in- 
dependently for  themselves.     We  invite  them  to  come 
and  examine  the  advantages  held  out  now  by  the  conn- 
try.     One  objection, which  has  heretofore  operated  with 
many,  is    now   removed;  th»t  is,  the  difficulties  in  the 
titles.      As  indisputable  titles  to  land  can  be  g  yen  here, 
as  any  where  in  the  state,  or  any  place  else. 

If  the  true  state  of  our  country  were  fully  understood, 
we  are  satisfied  that  emigration  here,  would  be  even 


much  greater  than  it  is.     It  would   be  diverted  here,  in- 
stead of  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Stc. —  Venango  Dem- 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Julv  21. 
COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Johnson,  as  chairman  of 
the  paving  committee,  made  the   annexed  report  and 
resolution,  which  were  agreed  to: 

The   paving  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Elizabeth  Lane,  praying  payment  for  certain 
curbstone  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  Congre- 
j  gation  and  others,  in  the  year  1818,  report — 

That  from  the  best  information  the  committee  could 
j  obtain,  the  corporation  have  not  at  any  time  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  said  curbstone. 

The  committee,  therefore,  ask  leave  to  be  discharged 
from  any  further  consideration  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Baker,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  markets, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution;  which  were 
passed  by  the  Common  Council,  but  were  non-concur- 
red in  by  the  Select  Council: 

The  committee  on  markets,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons,  requesting  a  market- 
house  to  be  built  in  Lombard  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  report — 

That  they  are  of  opinion  a  market  in  that  section 
of  the  city  is  much  wanted,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
distance  that  persons  residing  in  that  part  have  to  go  to 
market,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather;  and  the  lot  owned 
by  the  city,  being  only  seventy-eight  feet  deep,  if  rent- 
ed, would  produce  but  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Should  Councils  conclude  to  erect  a  market  on  said  lot, 
it  would  produce  a  much  larger  revenue  to  the  city, 
and  a  number  of  persons  be  accommodated — they  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  when  the  shops  and  materials  can  be 
removed  off  said  lot,  Councils  take  the  same  under  con; 
sideration. 

Mr.  Baker,  from  the  same  committee,  also  made  the 
annexed  report  and  resolution,  which  were  agreed  to: 

The  committee  on  markets,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  a  number  of  persons  to  rebuild  the  Se- 
cond street  market,  report — 

That  the  stalls  in  said  market  are  all  let  until  the  first 
of  January,  1832;  it  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  for 
Councils  to  make  the  change,  and  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lehman,  as  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  poor 
tax,  made  the  annexed  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
Councils: 

The  directors  of  the  poor  tax,  report — That  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  last,  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  for  the  city  and  c  mnty  of  Philadelphia,  submitted 
to  them  an  estimate,  showing  that  "the  probable  amount 
of  money  required  for  the  relief,  support,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  for  the  current  year,"  would  be  aboot 
§92,000.  The  rate  of  assessment  was,  therefore,  fixed 
at  twenty-three  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  agree- 
ably to  the  county  assessment,  and  the  same  rale  of  per- 
sonal tax  as  established  by  the  count)',  which  together 
with  the  tax  on  dogs,  will  produce  the  gross  sum  of 
$91,828  54  cents— levied  as  follows: 

On  East   Kensington, §1,900  96 

West  Kensington 1,850  62 

Unincorporated  Northern  Liberties,  2,181  29 
Incorporated  Northern  Liberties,. .  11,100  05 

Penn  Township 2,329  57 

Spring  Garden 4,874  05 

East  Sonthwark 3,449  76 

West  Southwark, 2,808  40 


Making  together, $30,494  68 

And  on  the  city  of  Phil., the  balance  of  61,333  86 

Total, 891,828  54 
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Mr.  Jt'linson  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
Was  passed  by  both  Councils: 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  city  commissioners  be,  ami  they  are  hereby  direct- 
ed, to  cause  Exchange  street,  from  Chestnut  street  to 
Carter's  alley,  to  be  paved,  and  charge  the  expense  to 
appropriation  No.  1. 

A  communication  from  the  city  commissioners,  with 
accounts  for  the  tost  quarter  was  received;  and  also  one 
from  the  citv  clerk,  which  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  accounts. — Philadelphia  Gazelle. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsi  Iv 

TIIE  ALCHERUS.I 

No.  XXIV. 
Qj'ittor  vir  bonus,  diccndi  [tenuis.—  Cato. 
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tiN.,e  rebus  pernicioriui  eloqueiuia.- QlUnfilian. 

In  my  paper  of  last  week,  1  took  occasion  to  point  out 
some  particulars  in  that  rare  combination  of  natural  en- 
dowments, and  acquired  accomplishments,  which  enter 
into  the  character  of  an  orator.  At  the  close,  a  reference 
vv^s  made  to  the  advantages  of  a  high  and  pure  moral 
sensibility,  in  securing  success  in  that  most  dignified  and 
honourable  career  of  human  exertion. 

Using  the  privilege  of  age  and  gray  hairs,  I  often  un- 
ceremoniously drop  in,  on  a  Saturday  evening, upon  the 
charming  family  of  my  friend  Liberalis.  On  calling  last 
week,  it  happened  that  the  "ItegistCr"  had  just  found  its 
way  into  the  parlour;  and  his  son  Modeslus,  who  has 
recently  finished  his  coSiegiate  course  with  distinguished 
success,  was  cutting  the-  k'J—^s  and  passing  over,  with 
that  degree  of  interest  which  a  youth  of  nineteen  is  apt 
to  exhibit  in  a  bill  of  m. Ttahty,  the  valuable  statistical 
tables  and  calculations  of  our  worthy  editor.  His  eye 
at  length  found  a  resting  place;  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  observe,  by  a  furtive  glance,  that  it  had  been  arrested 
by  two  Latin  quotations.  lie  had  not,  it  seems,  been 
so  far  disgusted  by  his  academical  studies,  as  to  turn  in 
contempt  from  every  thing  in  the  garb  of  classical  learn- 
ing. This  was  o»o  source  of  my  gratification.  Another 
will  probably  be  found  by  the  reader,  in  that  interest 
which  an  old  man  is  apt  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  his 
youngest  offspring.  A  third  was  derived  from  the  hope, 
that  the  lucubration  on  which  he  was  apparently  dwell- 
ing with  such  deep  meditation,  might  be,  in  some  hum- 
ble measure  instrumental  in  forming  and  strengthening 
good  resolutions,  respecting  the  career  for  which,  I 
knew,  he  was  destined. 

The  incident  just  related, will  account  fora  recurrence 
to  the  subject  of  that  paper;  and  a  desire  to  impress 
on  my  numerous  young  friends,  who,  at  this  season,  are 
coming  forth  from  their  various  academic  retreats,  full 
of  ardour  and  devotion  to  fame,  to  claim  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  busy  manhood,  a  due  sense  of  their  future 
responsibilities,  will  furnish  to  the  general  reader  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  enlarging  on  some  of  the  topics  al- 
ready presented,  and  for  varying  the  aspects  under 
which  the  oratorical  character  may  be  regarded. 

For  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  every  department 

of  human  exertion,  a  just  estimate  must  be  formed  of 

the  qualities  and  talents  demanded  for  the  fulfilment  of 

those  duties,  which  the  station  we  would  occupy,  nects- 
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sarily  imposes.  Hut,  it  is  important  to  do  much  more, 
than  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  office  to  which  we 
aspire,  and  of  the  character  of  him  who  should  fill.it; 
otherwise,  self-love  would  readily  convince  the  most 
ordinary  man,  that  he  had  qualifications  for  the  highest 
duties  in  social  life.  It  must  be  seen,  that  personal  la- 
bours and  sacrifices  will  accompany  all  the  honours 
which  we  maybe  so  happy  as  to  acquire  i  that  the  rank 
we  would  attain  is  beset  with  difficulties,  often  beyond 
all  proportion  to  the  pleasure,  the  honour,  or  the  profit 
of  success.  We  must  be  made  to  realize,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  good  intentions,  without  high  endowments, 
cannot  fit  one  for  the  responsibilities  of  elevated  and 
difficult  positions  in  life;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the 
greatest  intellectual  powers  cannot  avail,  unless  accom- 
panied by  those  stern  mora!  attributes,  which  give  con- 
sistency and  permanent  influence  to  the  efforts  of 
mind. 

Losing  sight  of  either  of  these  truth's,  the  youth  who 
aspires  to  eminence  and  fame  will  learn,  probably  too 
late,  that  to  hope  for  the  reward  of  high  endowments, 
without  being  at  the  pains  to  cultivate  them,  must  as- 
suredly end  in  mortification,  if  not  in  disgrace. 

In  contemplating  the  nature  of  the  duties,  which  an 
orator,  in  our  country,  may  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
we  shall  find  the  urgent  necessity  of  joining  to  the  most 
ardent  feelings  in  favour  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  the 
strongest  sense  of  justice,  and  the  most  inflexible  recti- 
tude of  purpose. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  our  institutions  demands,  as 
did  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  functions 
of  the  politician  should  be  united  with  the  labours  of 
the  public  speaker.  Hence  the  term  orator 'is  gradually 
becoming  synonymous  with  statesman;  and  hence,  what- 
ever qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  latter,  may  be 
Regarded  as  almost  equally  indispensable  to  the  former. 
This  fact  shows  what  estimation  the  orator  of  our  times 
ought  to  place  upon  the  moral  attributes  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  will  likewise  suggest  some  of  the  abuses  to 
which  his  profession  is  subjected,  and  convey  an  inti- 
mation respecting  the  range  of  studies,  which  ought  to 
command  attention,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  civil  and  political  duties,  the 
orator  must  not  unfrequently  be  called  upon,  by  reason 
and  conscience,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  un- 
satisfactory to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  adverse 
to  the  wishes  of  his  personal  and  political  friends.  He 
must  expose  the  crafty  anil  sinister  policy  of  cunning 
demagogues,  and  strip  ;hcir  illusions  of  their  artfully 
woven  disguises.  He  must  meet,  with  calmness  and 
equanimity,  the  occasional  frowns  of  the  misguided  mul- 
titude, while  he  combats  some  ruinous  popular  delusion. 
He  must  stand  forth  the  advocate  of  truth  and  justice, 
though  the  wrathful  looks  of  the  oppressor,  or  the  mur- 
murs and  reproaches  of  the  thoughtless  crowd,  would 
drive  him  from  his  magnanimous  resolves.  Here  he 
will  have  occasion  for  all  that  moral  courage,  which  the 
greatest  of  mankind  have  ever  exhibited.  He  must 
verify  that  honourable  testimony  of  Flaccus: 
Justum  et  tenacqm  propositi  virum, 
I\'on  civium  oMor,  prava  jubeniium, 
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Non  vultus  instuntis  tyrarmi, 

Mente  quatit  solida. 

But  his  opposition,  to  what  lie  deems  destructive  error, 
must  not  be  the  offspring-  of  mere  obstinacy,  nor  even 
seem  to  result  from  a  conceited  wish  to  appear  superior 
to  the  common  feelings,  and  prejudices,  of  his  fellow- 
men.  It  has,  with  truth,  been  said,  that  "the  popular 
harangues  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Cicero*  present  liv- 
ing pictures  of  the  government,  the  interests,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  genius,  of  their  respective  nations." 

That  the  modern  orator  may  resemble  them  in  this 
important  point,  he  must,  in  addition  to  the  accomplish- 
ments before  enumerated,  gain  a  thoiotigh  acquaintance 
with  all  the  motives  which  actuate  and  determine  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow-beings;  otherwise,  the  most  splen- 
did efforts  of  his  genius  may  be  either  wholly  ineffect- 
ual, or  absolutely  prejudicial  to  his  cause. 

But  here  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  made,  between 
him  who  understands  and  guides  the  opinions,  and  him 
who  only  knows  how  to  warp  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
That  mere  tact  in  managing  the  latter,  may,  for  a  time, 
give  a  degree  of  ascendency  to  its  possessor,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  acknowledge  and  lament;  but 
that  such  power  can  bestow  lasting  honour,  on  him  who 
condescends  to  employ  it,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  managing  of  prejudices, 
requires  only  a  certain  portion  of  low  cunning,  while 
the  direction  of  deliberate  opinions,  demands  the  high- 
est efforts  of  honesty  and  discretion.  '1  he  temporary 
dupes  of  the  former,  cannot  long  be  made  to  respect 
their  deceivers,  and  will  often  visit  their,  delinquency 
with  a  tenfold  recompense  of  contumely  and  reproach. 
Still,  while  the  exciting  nature  of  those  deliberations, 
in  which  high  and  grave  questions  of  public  policy  are 
discussed,  will  ever  prove  a  strong  inducement,  in  popu- 
lar systems  of  government,  for  the  cultivation  of  elo- 
quence— it  will,  likewise,  offer  an  allurement,  of  no  lit- 
tle strength,  to  the  efforts  of  inferior,  or  of  unprincipled 
minds,  impelling  them  to  seek  cheap  and  easy  substi- 
tutes for  ttue  eloquence,  to  bring  before  the  world  fac- 
titious displays  of  passion,  strains  of  frothy  declamation, 
and  the  swelling  but  empty  harangues  of  the  mere 
rhetorician.  These  wares  and  merchandizes  of  his  craft, 
the  wordy  mimic  of  an  orator  will  accompany  with  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  most  artificial  gestures,  and  a 
full  display  of  that  modest  assurance,  which  men  of 
worth  generally  characterize  by  the  name  of  consum- 
mate impudence.  Whatever  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  digressions 
fiom  the  straight  path  of  his  discourse,  to  exhibit  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  his  audience,  the  striking  traits  of 
merit,  by  which  that  important  personage,  himself, 
stands  distinguished  from  every  other  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo. 

In  the  absorbing  interest  of  political  controversy, 
there  is  too  much  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm,  and  too  little 
to  chasten  the  imagination;  too  much  to  elicit  the  keen 
rebuke  and  the  tart  repartee,  and  too  little  to  refine  the 
diction  and  quicken  the  moral  sensibilities  of  antagonists. 
The  votary  of  this  species  of  oratory  must,  theiefore, 
guard  the  torrents  from  his  ktart,  with  a  restraining 


jealousy,  rather  than  seek,  as  some  appear  to  do,  an  ar- 
tificial excitement  to  quicken  its  pulsations.  But  let 
him,  above  all  things,  eschew  that  atrocious  spirit  of 
political  immorality,  too  rife  among  half-formed  candi- 
dates for  popular  favour,  which  places  as  the  foundation 
of  its  throne,  the  abominable  doctrine,  that  what  is  foul 
and  disreputable  in  morals,  may  nevertheless  be  "all 
fair"  and  honourable  in  politics.  A  doctrine  fraught 
with  more  lamentable  consequences  to  the  private 
worth,  and  public  usefulness  of  political  personages, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  To  take  away  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  in  regard  to  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  human  society — to  reduce  all  the  motives  of 
patriotic  action,  down  to  a  level  with  the  sordid  calcu- 
lations of  individual  or  party  interest:  what  is  it,  but  to 
strike  from  our  laws  their  sanction — from  our  manners, 
their  republican  purity — from  our  recollections  of  the 
past  every  proud  association,  and  from  our  anticipations 
of  the  future  every  magnanimous  hope'  Who  would 
now  refer,  with  complacency,  to  the  undaunted  moral 
courage  of  that  generation  of  sages,  whose  legacy  of 
freedom  and  independence  to  their  country,  is  already 
passing  in  bright  reversion  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
did  he  believe  them  to  have  been  actuated  only  by  such 
mean  and  grovelling  notions  as  those,  which  some  mod- 
ern politicians  have  not  blushed  to  avow?  Such  a  rule 
of  action,  is  fit  only  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  banditti; 
and  can  never  be  generally  received,  except  where  po- 
litical parties  approach  that  character. 

Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  secure  one  from  the 
influence  of  so  abominable  a  principle,  than  the  liberal 
course  of  study  which  should  be  made  the  basis  of  his 
oratorical  character.  To  become  an  orator.then,  in  the 
ancient  and  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  a  civilian — 
let  the  treasures  of  history  be  made  the  foundation  of 
^our  political  learning.  Draw  from  the  wisdom  of  alt 
ages,  and  all  nations,  the  results  of  an  extended  expe- 
rience. Explore  next,  the  wide  field  of  natural  and 
national  law.  Supposing  my  j  oung  friends  to  be  already 
fully  conversant  with  the  precepts  of  Vattel  and  of  Bur- 
lamaqui,  let  me  advise  them  not  to  be  frightened  at  the 
names  of  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Ruthenforth,  and  Uynker- 
shock;  but  to  look  these  venerable  men  full,  though 
respectfully,  in  the  face — listen  with  inquisitive  ardour 
to  all  their  citations  of  ancient  authority ;  and  hear  the 
deductions  from  their  profound  researches,  with  that 
sincere  desire  of  improvement  which  must  lorm  the 
groundwork  of  all  efforts  to  establish,  and  perpetuate,a 
happy  form  of  civil  institutions.  Let  the  learning  of 
Domat  be  superadded  to  the  precedents  of  Blackstone, 
and  the  disquisitions  of  De  Lolme  made  the  companion 
of  Tully's  reflections  on  a  republic.  They  will  then 
be  in  a  situation  to  comprehend  that  constitution,  with 
the  language  and  general  character  of  which,  they  have 
doubtless  long  ago  become  familiar.  They  will  be  ready 
to  study,  with  intelligence  and  success,  the  works  of  our 
i  own  masters  of  constitutional  law.  They  will,  in  short, 
I  have  entitled  themselves  to  lay  some  claim  to  the  re- 
spect, the  consideration,  and  the  suffrages  of  American 
I  citizens. 

L. 
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From  the  Venango  Democrat. 
VENANGO COUNTV. 

Messrs  Editors: — Having'  been  at  an  early  period  in 
?lie  history  of  your  county,  one  of  its  residents,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  and  having  lately  visited 
the  same  neighborhood,  and  spent  a  few  days  with  the 
citizens,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  its  advance  in,  im- 
provement within  that  lime,  in  many  respects;  and  sup- 
posed the  few  scattering  hints  below  would  not  be  en- 
tirely uninteresting  to  your  readers,  if  you  should  think 
proper  to  give  them  a  place  in  your  useful  paper. 

At  the  time  1  left  this  county,  an  improvement  ex- 
ceeding ten  or  fifteen  acres  ot  cleared  land  was  very 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  and  in  reaching  a  spot  bearing 
any  marks  of  improvement,  the  traveller  would  pass 
through  a  large  space  of  wilderness — a  house  or  barn 
with  a  shingled  roof  could  not  be  found  in  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  county  with  which  1  was  acquainted;  a  small 
cabin  house  with  a  clapboard  roof  and  a  single  room 
being  the  best  habitation  the  country  could  then  afford. 
There  was  but  one  single  road  through  the  whole 
county,  on  which  more  travelling  could  be  done  than 
on  horseback,  and  the  bridle  paths  were  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  be  found.  There  was  even  then  scarcely  a 
gristmill  to  be  found, — provisions  were  generally 
brought  on  horseback,  from  Westmoreland  or  Alleghe- 
ny counties.  There  were  no  schools — boys  of  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  could  be  found  who 
could  scarcely  read,  and  who  had  never  perhaps  seen  a 
newspaper,  there  being  none  printed  within  sixty  miles, 
and  no  mails  by  which  they  could  be  conveyed.  The 
implements  of  husbandry  were  very  few  indeed — 
scarcely  a  sheep  could  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 
How  different  now!  Large  improvements  spread  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  traveller  further  than  his  view  can 
extend — well  fenced  fields  extend  in  every  direction, 
filled  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  harvest,  to  which  are 
attached  comfortable  dwellings  and  other  buildings — 
mills  are  erected  in  every  neigborhond  of  a  few  miles  in 
extent — there  is  none  who  may  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  schools  sufficiently  convenient — hardly  a  child 
of  siit  or  eight  years  of  age  is  to  be  met  with,  who  can- 
not read  distinctly,  and  many  can  pars  well  in  the  Eng- 
glish  Grammar.  There  are  few  claiming  the  name  of 
respectable  inhabitants,  who  are  not  subscribers  to  the 
newspaper  printed  in  their  own  county,  which  contains, 
besides  a  large  portion  of  useful  local  information,  and 
moral  selections,  all  that  is  interesting  in  distant  parts  of 
the  union,  and  in  foreign  countries,  taken  from  the 
eastern  city  papers,  brought  in  five  or  six  days  by  the 
mails,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  city  presses.  Gen- 
eral information  is  thus  spread  among'  the  people,  and 
with  it  a  taste  for  reading  and  literature.  A  turnpike 
road  runs  through  your  county — good  wagon  roads  in 
various  directions  afford  a  comfortable  means  of  travel- 
ing. Large  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  seen  on  almost 
every  farm,  from  which  the  industrious  inhabitants 
manufacture  their  own  clothing,  and  send  a  consider- 
able quantity  to  market. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  among  my  old  acquain- 
tance, respectable  old  men,  who  now  own  large  farms, 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  life  about  them — numerous 
and  happy  families,  raised  by  their  own  personal  exer- 
tions— fine  houses  and  barns;  mills  and  other  improve- 
ments, the  works  of  their  own  hands,  patents  for  one, 
two  or  three,  four  hundred  acre  tracts  of  land,  paid  for 
by  their  industry,  who  settled  in  the  woods,  without  a 
cents  worth  of  the  world's  goods — carried  their  flour 
and  meat,  many  ot  them  on  a  single  horse,  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles,  struggled  against  indescribable 
difficulties,  hardships  and  dangers  and  who  could  not 
find  a  neighbor  within  eight  or  ten  miles  to  converse 
with,  or  to  whom  they  could  disclose  "the  story  of  their 
toils." 

These  are  cheering  reflections,  and  highly  creditable 
to  a  portion  of  your  inhabitants;  and  which  I  could  wish 
I  had  time  and  ability  to  pursue  further.     If  I  remain 


longer  among  you,  and  you  should  think  these  worthy 
of  notice,  1  may  give  some  further  hints  more  in  detail 
hereafter.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Thavelleb. 


Frum  the   Union   Times. 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Mr.  Printer: — Several  circumstances  relating  to  our 
farming  affairs,  seem  to  make  inquiry  necessary.  The 
wheat  is  more  infested  with  cheat,  than  usual. — 
Whence  comes  cheat'  I  have  made  inquiry  of  many  of 
my  neighbor  farmers,  and  I  have  received  different 
answers.  Some  say  the  cheat  grows  from  its  own 
seed,  like  any  other  vegetable.  This  by  others  is  de- 
nied, and  cheat  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  vegetation. — 
How  is  the  fact?  Will  cheat  grow?  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Others  say  that  wheat  turns  into  cheat,  why,  or  why 
a  part,  and  not  the  whole,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
explanation.  One  says  the  small  grains  of  wheat  turn 
to  cheat,  and  if  the  seed  was  cleaned  by  a  proper  sieve 
to  let  the  small  grains  through,  there  would  be  no 
cheat.     Is  this  true'     How  are  the  facts' 

1  have  made  a  few  observations,  and  will  give  the 
facts,  for  I  have  no  theory  to  support,  not  having  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  subject.  On  a  lot  of  four  acres 
about  half  of  which  was  in  corn  and  half  in  clover,  last 
year,  there  is  some  cheat  through  the  whole  of  it;  I 
can't  see  that  there  is  less  or  more  on  the  corn  ground, 
than  on  the  clover  sod.  But  there  are  a  few  places, 
where  the  water  stands  after  a  heavy  rain.  On  one  of 
these  perhaps  three  rods  square,  there  is  more  cheat 
than  on  an  acre  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  was  not  a  grain  of  cheat  among 
the  seed.  How  do]  those  facts  stand  with  any  of  the 
theories' 

A  neighhor  has  a  lot,  a  part  of  which  was  in  potatoes 
and  a  part  in  clover  last  year.  The  part  which  was  in 
potatoes,  has  the  strongest  wheat,  and  has  also  by  far 
the  most  cheat. 

Another  potatoe  lot  in  town  was  sown  with  the  same 
seed,  and  has  a  great  portion  of  cheat.  Another  neigh- 
bor got  of  the  same  seed,  and  sowed  a  piece  ot  newly 
cleared   land,  and  there  is  no  cheat  to  be  seen. 

Another  lot  of  about  five  acres,  had  corn,  then  wheat 
and  rye  last  }'ear,  and  is  now  in  clover.  There  was  no 
cheat  among-  the  wheat,  and  last  year  among  the  rye, 
none  that  attracted  notice.  Now  among  the  clover  is 
a  proportion  of  cheat  fully  equal  to  what  I  see  in  any 
of  our  fields.  If  wheat  turns  to  cheat,  does  it  lie  still  a 
year,  and  grow  the  year  following. 

Will  rye  turn  to  cheat?  I  have  a  lot  of  rye,  which 
was  two  years  in  clover,  and  in  rye  before  that.  It  has 
not  been  in  wheat  for  seven  years  or  more.  It  has  as 
much  cheat,  as  is  to  be  found  in  wheat. 

A  neighbor  has  a  lot  of  wheat  on  ground  last  year  in 
clover,  and  ploughed  once  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
wheat  sowed  on  the  same  or  the  next  day,  and  this 
some  time  in  October.  It  has  scarcely  a  single  head  of 
cheat.  Had  the  mode  of  cultivation,  or  rather  as  gen- 
erally supposed,  the  want  of  cultivation,  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  absence  of  the  cheat' 

I  wish  your  readers  would  give  their  observations. 
It  is  important  to  know,  whether  cheat  grows  from  its 
own  seed,  whther  it  grows  from  wheat,  and  under  what 
circumstances.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  quality 
or  mode  of  tillage  of  the  soil;  or  to  the  climate  and 
seasons'  And  more  than  all,  it  is  important  to  know, 
whether  we  can  do  any  thing  to  keep  our  crops  free 
from  it.  Or  whether  as  for  rain  and  sunshine,  we  are 
in  that  matter,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  wise  and  bountiful  providence.  Those  are 
things  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers  and  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  entirely  neglected.  If  we  can  do  any 
thing,  we  ought  to  know  what;  and  if  not,  we  must 
take  what  is  sent  without  repining. 

A  Farmer. 
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LAW  CASE. 

Stacy,  Jb.  i».   Wethkhili  &  Co. 

In  the  District  Court  for  the  city  and  counly  of  Phil- 
adelphia, tried  on  the  18th  of  October,  1830,  before 
the  president  of  the  court,  and  a  special  jury. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case,  and  the  plaintiff's 
claimed  to  recover  the  amount  of  damage  suffered  by 
them,  as  owners  of  the  brig  Heroine,  inconsequence  of 
the  defendants  having  caused  to  be  laden  on  board  of 
said  brig,  a  box  containing  aquafortis,  without  com- 
municating to  the  plaintiff's  the  contents  of  the  box. — 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
trial,  were  as  follows. 

In  May,  1826,  the  Heroine  was  in  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  receiving  freight  for  New  Orleans. — 
The  defendants  shipped  by  her  three  boxes  and  eight 
barrels,  marked  F.  M.  Jr.  also  marked  glass.  But,  no 
communication  other  than  that,  was  made  of  the  con- 
tents. The  boxes  were  received  by  the  mate,  and 
carefully  stowed  by  the  stevadore. 

The  brig  sailed  for  New  Orleans',  and  when  abreast 
of  Bombay  Hook,  at  about  noon,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  something  on  fire.  After  cutting  away  the 
larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and  poring  in  water, 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes,  which  had 
been  shipped  by  the  defendants  was  on  fire.  It  was 
got  on  deck,  and  thrown  overboard;  the  other  two 
boxes  shipped  by  the  defendants  were  brought  on  deck, 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  bottles  of  aquafortis. 

The  vessel  was  detained  off  Bombay  Hook  for  some 
hours;  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at  New 
Orleans.  The  cargo  was  landed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  wardens  of  the  port:  a  part  of  it  was  found  to  be 
damaged,  and  the  damage  was  paid  for  by  the  owners 
of  the  vessel;  and  at  considerable  expense  to  the  own- 
ers, the  brig  was  repaired,  after  some  detention.  To 
recover  damages  for  the  injury  thus  suffered,  this  ac- 
tion was  brought. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
goods  were  skilfully  and  perfectly  packed — that  when 
in  the  very  act  of  stowing  them,  the  stevadore  was  de- 
sired to  be  careful  in  handling  them — that  it  had  not 
been  the  practice  of  the  defendants,  or  of  others,  send- 
ing this  article  aboard,  to  mark  the  contents  on  the  box, 
or  to  communicate  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  nature  of  the  contents. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  to 
show  that  it  was  the  practice  of  several  individual  drug- 
gists, to  mark  on  the  box  the  nature  of  the  contents,  I 
or  have  it  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or  communicate 
in  some  other  way  to  the  owner  or  master,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  article,  and  also,  that  when  the  article  is 
known  to  be  shipped,  it  is  usually  carried  on  deck. 

The  court  charged  the  jury,  that  the  rule  of  law  is,  j 
that  when  an  article  of  a  dangerous  nature  is  shipped, 
the  person  who  ships  it,  is  bound  to  give  notice  of 
what  the  article  is;  and  if  he  does  not,  and  it  is  receiv- 
ed in  ignorance  of  its  character,  the  shipper  is  respon- 
sible for  whatever  damage  may  ensue  from  it.  The 
sole  question  for  the  jury  was,  whether  the  mate  who 
received  the  box  had  notice,  expressly  or  constructive- 
ly, of  the  nature  or  character  of  the  contents. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  sum 
of  $357  09  damages,  and  six  cents  costs. 

Chauncey  for  the  plaintiffs,  A.  A.  Browne  and  Ran- 
dall for  defendants. — U.  S.  Gazette. 


The  York  Springs  undoubtedly  possess  sanative 
properties,  and  are  situated  at  a  spot  so  elevated  that 
every  breeze  must  have  "  healing  on  its  wings."  The 
buildings  are  extensive  and  comfortable,  and  the  crea- 
ture comforts  provided  by  the  obliging  Mr.  McCosh 
are  unexceptionable,  unless  cause  of  exception  there 
be  in  provocation  to  excess  which  a  well  supplied  table 
and  good  cheer  presents.  The  York  Springs  are  on 
the  turnpike  between  Baltimore  and  Carlisle,  16  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
fashionable  Baltimoreans.     Boarding  $8  a  week. 

The  Warm  Springs,  of  Perry  county,  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  healing  virtues,  and  accordingly  the 
infirm  of  the  neighborhood  have  resorted  to  them  time 
out  of  mind.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  waters  has  been  generally  established,  and 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  affections  and 
cutaneous  diseases  is  not  now  doubted.  These  Springs 
are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jas.  Kennedy,  whose  house  at 
some  distance  from  them,  until  lately  offered  the  only 
accommodation  to  visitors,  and  the  approach  to  either 
was  difficult  and  rugged  enough.  Mr.  Hippie,  howev- 
er, has  erected  a  spacious  and  every  way  comfortable 
boarding  house  at  the  Springs,  and  furnishes  as  good 
cheer  at  the  table  and  the  bar  as  is  to  be  found  at  any 
other  watering  establishment  that  has  come  under  our 
inspection.  The  Warm  Springs  form  a  clever  stream 
which  supplies'a  large  bathing  house,  with  a  number  of 
plunging  baths,  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  head  of 
the  Springs;  so  that  if  there  is  any  efficacy  in  the 
waters,  a  full  opportunity  of  using  them  internally,  and 
externally,  as  they  issue  from  the  mountain,  is  afforded. 
The  amusement  of  fishing  and  gunning  may  be  enjoyed 
here  to  perfection.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  those 
Springs,  to  those  who  are  not  sick,  but  retire  from  town 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  country,  are,  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  the  absolute  country  that  surrounds  you.  Mount 
Pisgah  nods  in  front,  and  the  mountain  whence  the 
Springs  issue  is  in  the  rear,  while  the  waters  of  Shear- 
man's creek  flow  between,  and  you  have  nothing  in 
view  to  put  you  in  mind  of  town.  Visitors  from  the 
south  or  east,  in  their  approach  to  the  springs,  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  encountering  a  rugged  road,  when 
they  reach  Mr.  Bower's  excellent  establishment,  at 
Sterrett's  Gap,  on  the  North  Mountain,  where  they  can 
enjoy  a  clear  view  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
valley  of  Cumberland,  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Harris- 
burgh,  and  beyond  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Board- 
ing at  the   Warm  Springs  §5  a  week. — Har.  Chronicle. 


THE  SPRINGS. 

There  are  several  watering  places  within  an  evening's 
ride  of  Harrisburg,  but  we  can  only  speak  with  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  of  two  of  them,  to  wit,  the  York 
Springs  about  twenty  miles  south  of  us,  and  the  Warm 
Springs  of  Perry  county,  twenty-two  miles  west.  Each 
of  these  places  has  its  advantages  and  peculiarities,  and 
is  adapted  to  different  tastes. 


From  the  American  Joiu-nnl  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science. 
ANTHRACITE  COAL 

APPLIED  TO  GENERATE    STEAM  POWEH. 

The  editor  had  the  satisfaction,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
direct  the  public  attention,  to  the  simple  means  adopted 
by  Mr.  John  Price  Wetherill  of  this  city,  to  remedy  the 
defect  inherent  in  this  coal,  viz:  the  want  of  hydrogen. 
The  editor  is  informed,  by  that  gentleman,  that  a  great 
many  persons  were  induced,  in  consequence,  to  visit  his 
White  Lead  Works,  and  to  adopt  this  improvement. 
The  non-bituminous  coals  of  this  state,  which  are  now 
universally  called  anthracite,  vary  somewhat  in  their 
qualities.  Some  are  more  easily  ignited  than  others, 
have  a  portion  of  sulphur  in  them,  and  leave  a  greater 
residuum;  but  they  may  be  generally  designated  as 
hydrates  of  carbon,  the  purest  containing  upwards  of 
ninety  parts  of  carbon,  water,  and  a  siliceous  earthy  re- 
siduum, which  we  understand  from  some  of  the  master 
masons  here,  sets  mortar  belter, than  any  siliceous  matter 
they  have  hitherto  used.  The  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen given  out  by  this  coal,  is  insufficient,  or  has  been 
hitherto  thought  so,  to  produce  the  proper  degree  of 
flame  wanted  to  generate  steam.  Hence,  its  application 
to  generate  steam-power,  has  been  almost  despaired  of, 
and  hence,  also,  the  insignificance  of  its  value  for  this 
1  purpose,  when  compared  with  bituminous  coal.    There 
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have  been  attempts  in  many  quarters  to  remedy  this  decks  shall  be  covered  in  with  a  perfect  water-shed, 
great  defect,  and  which  have  been  attended  with  more  |  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the  machinery  be  placed 
or  less  success.  We  have  materials  on  hand  for  show-  below.  Such  vessels  might  be  mode  perfectly  tight 
ing  with  how  much  energy,  persons  at  a  great  distance  !  against  stormy  weather,  and  admit  of  every  comfort 
from  each  other,  have  been  exerting  their  ingenuity  in     in  fine  weather. 


this  direction.  The  details  of  a  conflict  of  this  kind, 
between  art  and  nature,  would  not  be  uninteresting; 
indeed,  what  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  the  history 
of  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the 
steady  progress  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  with 
one  exception,  to  a  brief  relation  of  the  manner  in  which, 
from  the  simplest  beginnings,  Mr.  Wetherill's  discovery 
grew  into  importance. 

In  January,  1825,  Messrs.  Jonah  and  George  Thomp- 
son, of  this  city,  completed,  for  their  Phoenix  Nail 
Works,  on  French  creek,  a  steam  engine  for  anthracite 
coal.  We  understand  this  was  the  first  successful  ap- 
plication of  this  fuel  to  the  generation  of  steam.  This 
was  accomplished  by  a  sub-division  of  the  furnaces,  and 
other  mechanical  arrangements.  The  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  flame,  iniluced  them  to  try  many  experi- 
ments. The  introduction  of  steam  was  resorted  to,  and 
succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  These  experiments  were 
made  in  July,  1829. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Wetherill's  improvement  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  In  the  early  part  of  1829, 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  dust, when 
the  cinders  were  riddled,  water  was  thrown  on  them, 
and  the  cinders  being  very  hot,  the  water  was  decom- 
posed, and  the  effete  residuum  of  the  coal  gave  out  more 
flame  than  the  anthracite  when  first  ignited.   Mr.  Weth 


We  have  ventured  upon  these  reflections,  merely  to 
draw  the  public  attention  still  more  to  the  great  value 
of  the  non-bituminous  coals  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


VICTUALLERS, 

Report  on  the  Victualler's  Petition. 
To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Incorporated  Dis- 
trict of  the  Northern  Liberties. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
the  victuallers,  praying  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  farmers  and  others  from  exposing  meat  fot 
sale  in  the  markets  of  this  District,  in  less  quantities 
than  a  quarter  of  any  animal, 

Report; — The  first  question  that  suggested  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  was,  whether  this 
board  have  the  authority  to  pass  an  ordinance  such- as 
is  asked  by  the  petitioners?  To  determine  satisfactorily 
this  question,  they  were  induced  to  recur  to  the  act  in- 
corporating this  District,  and  to  examine  the  several 
acts  of  assembly  upon  the  subject  of  markets  ;  by  one 
of  which  passed  April  6,  1802,  it  is  enacted  as  follows: 
"From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and 
maybe  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  to  sell  or  ex- 
pose to  sale,  provisions,  vegetables  or  fruit,  in  the  mar- 


kets of  any  city,  borough  or  corporate  town,  within 
erill,  who  is  a  good  practical  chemist,  and  who,  like  |  this  commonwealth:  Provided  always,  that  such  provis- 
every  body  else,  had  often  witnessed  the  effect  resulting  ions,  vegetables  or  fruit,  shall  not  have  been  previous- 
from  water  thrown  upon  fire,  without  attending  much  i  ly  purchased  within  limits  of  such  city,  borough  or  cor- 
to  it,  saw  now  what  a  useful  application  could  be  made  '  porate  town  j  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
of  it.     Accordingly,  when  the  flame  is  low  in  his  bed  of  :  ing." 

coal,  he,  by  means  of  a  small  pipe  connected  with  his  j  The  committee,  therefore,  having  as  they  believe, 
boiler,  which  is  led  under  the  grate  of  his  furnace,  pass-  !  examined  all  the  laws  of  this  state,  in  any  way  re- 
es  a  stream  of  steam  into  the  hot  coals,  which  is  decom-  :  lating  to  the  matters  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
posed,  and  the  hydrogen,  when  it  reaches  the  top,  be-  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  passing  of  such 
comes  a  powerful  flame,  that  can  be  regulated  by  the  ;  ordinance  would  not  only  transcend  the  authority  with 
quantity  of  steam  admitted.  When  the  cock  of  the  ■  which  this  District  is  clothed,  but  would,  in  its  effects, 
pipe  is  stopped,  the  flame  dies  away,  when  it  is  turned,  be  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  above  recited 
it  revives.  I  act  of  assembly.      Having  come   to  this  conclusion,   as 

Considering  it  probable,  that  this  method  of  produc-  to  the  illegality  of  such  an  ordinance,  they  deem  it  un- 
ing  the  inflammable  principle,  will  effectually  cure  the  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  its  expediency.  They, 
inherent  deficiency  of  non-bituminous  coals  for  the  gene-  however,  beg  leave  to  state,  that  they  consider  the  corn- 
ration  of  steam  power,  we  regard  it  as  leading  to  ulte-  plaints  of  the  petitioners  by  no  means  as  groundless; 
rior  consequences  of  primary  importance  to  the  coal  and  would  respectfully  recommend  them  to  make  ap- 
interest,  and  the  useful  arts.  We  especially  look  to  plication  to  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth  for  a 
steam  navigation,  as  likely  to  derive  immediate  profit  remedy, 
from  it.     There  is  no  known  fuel  of  which  vessels  can  |      They  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution. 


carry  so  great  a  burden,  as  of  anthracite  coal.  One  of 
the  great  objections  to  marine  steam  navigation  will  be 
thus  overcome.  We  encourage  the  hope,  therefore, 
that  marine  steam  navigation,  which  from  various  causes 
is  slow  in  establishing  itself,  will,  ere  long,  be  univer- 
sally successful,  and  that  the  steady  velocities  of  rail 
road  communication,  may  be  transferred,  in  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  navigation.  Ere  this  takes  place,  we  think  it 
probable,  a  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  forms  of 
vessels,  and  that  the  perpendicular  sides  of  ships,  ne- 
cessary to  give  room  to  the  machinery  of  masts  and  sails, 
will  be  abandoned  for  improved  contractions,  consist- 
ent with  perfect  safety,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  steam 
navigation.  Vessels,  as  they  are  now  constructed,  pre- 
sent perpendicular  sides  to  the  assaults  of  the  waves,  or 
a  definite  resistance,  to  an  indefinite  power  of  attack. 
We  had  an  opportunity,  three  years  ago,  of  inspecting 
the  break-water,  at  Plymouth,  in  England.  Its  massive 
perpendicular  walls,  promised  to  defy  the  violence  of 
storms,  but  they  soon  gave  way;  nor  was  it  until  out- 
ward slopes,  or  inclined  planes  were  constructed,  that 
the  power  of  the  waves  was  defied.  We  can  conceive 
of  vessels  of  vast  burden,  fitted  for  oceanic  navigation, 
with  abundance  of  room  for  freight  and  fuel,  where  the 


Resolved,  That  the   committee    be  dischaiged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

John  E.   Keen, 
Daniel  K.    MiLLEn, 
Ben.  E.    Carpenter, 
Michael  Andress, 
Peter  Gabel, 
Prosper  Martin, 
jac  k.enderd1ne. 

Northern  Liberties,  July  25th,  1831. 


FLOOD.— On  Wednesday  (July  6)  of  last  week,  the 
streams  in  this  vicinity  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  continued  rains  of  several  previous 
days.  In  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  it  has 
far  exceeded  every  other  freshet  within  the  memory  of 
our  oldest  settlers.  Nearly  all  the  dams,  bridges,  saw- 
mills, &e.  on  the  Southern  tributaries  of  the  Cone- 
maugh,  have  been  swept  away,  and  in  their  descent 
into  the  river  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  State 
improvements.  A  saw-mill  was  carried  down  Tubmill 
creek,  which  enters  into  the  river  at  Bolivar,  7  miles 
above  this  place,  to  the  aqueduct  at  that  place,  against 
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which  it  lodged  and  so  completely  stopped  the  passage 
for  the  water,  that  the  whole  town  was  inundated,  and 
dreadful  to  relate,  four  persons,  a  Mr.  Mills,  his  wife 
and  two  children,  lost  their  lives.  They  were  in  a  Stone 
house  near  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  canal,  which  was 
sweptoff  from  the  very  foundation.  Mr.  M.  awoke  in 
the  morning  about  2  o'clock,  got  up  and  sent  off  two 
men  who  were  sleeping  in  the  house  to  raise  a  waste 
weir  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  canal,  he  being  a  sub- 
supervisor,  fearing  it  might  burst  out  the  embankment. 
The  men  advised  him  to  leave  the  house,  as  the  water 
was  then  fa^t  raising;  he  replied  that  he  would  "go  up 
stairs;  there  was  no  danger  there;"  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  the  building  to  be  seen.  Fortunately  the 
men  who  left  the  house  took  with  them  one  of  Mr.  M.'s 
children,  by  which  it  was  saved.  The  body  of  one  of 
the  drowned  children  was  found  next  day  a  short  dis- 
tance below — the  others  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
We  have  also  been  informed  that  a  young  man  who  was 
descending  the  river  above  Johnstown,  on  a  raft,  was 
drowned.  We  have  neither  the  name  or  particulars  of 
this  disaster. 

The  Turnpike  bridge  across  Stony  Creek  a  mile  west 
of  this  place,  together  with  Mr.  Singley's  saw-mill  and 
Mr.  Barnes's  dam,  were  all  carried  away.  On  McGee's 
run,  Mr.  Dixon's  saw  mill  and  dam  were  swept  off  and 
the  dam  and  race  of  Mr.  Wallace's  Grist  mill  very  much 
injured. 

The  most  serious  damage  to  the  canal  is  at  Leechburg, 
where  about  one  hundred  feet  of  the  dam  is  carried  off 
and  the  tow-path  for  a  considerable  distance  destroyed. 
The  repairs  necessary  from  that  place  to  Johnstown,  we 
are  informed,  will  be  complete  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. The  time  that  will  be  required  to  repair  the  dam 
it  is  impossible   to  tell,  as  it  w" 


up  any  vacancy  which  may  occur,  owing  to  the  absence 
or  refusal  to  serve  of  any  of  their  number,  and  thai  they 
be  empowered  to  act 'as  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  opening 
of  the  Convention,  and  of  corresponding  with  our  fel- 
low  citizens  in  this  and  other  States  with  the  view  of 
inviting  them  to  send  Delegates  to  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  withdraw, 
and  report  to  the  meeting  for  its  approbation  a  list  of 
delegates. 

The  said  Committee  reported  the  following  names, 
which  were  severally  approved  by  the  meeting: 


Thomas  P.  Co 
Joseph  R.  Evans, 
George  Emlen, 
C.  C.  Biddle, 
Thomas  A.  Morgan 
Edward  Ingraham, 
J.  M.  Barclay, 
R.  M.  Whitney, 


E.    Littell, 
Samuel  Smith, 
J.  W.  Norris, 
Richard  Price, 
Samuel  Archer, 
Henry  H.  Watson, 
Samuel  Spackman, 
John  Sarchett. 
Resolved,   That  the   proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  the  City  papers  without   distinction  of 
Par'y-  JOS.  R.  EVANS,  Chairman. 

E.  Litteli,  Secretary. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
VISIT  TO  MAUCH  CHUNK  AND  POTTSVILLE. 

In  my  letter  dated  Easton.July  11th,  I  intimated  that 
we  expected  much  gratification  upon  beh  Iding  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  I  believe  our  expectations  were 
tully  realized,  and  have  no  doubt  the  lover  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  would  be  amply  repaid  by  a  visit  to 
this   spot.     Being  near  the  close  of  day  when  we  pas 


to  be  realized, — Blairsville  Record. 


icu  iu  repair  cue  cam  !  „„j    *u  1      .1  "v  «•*•-"  «■-  y** 

depend  pretty  much  J  .tnr°uS»>    'h«e  was  not  so  fine  an  opportunity  for 

on  the  state  of  the  water.  This  disaster  is  sincerely  vlewm&t|le  beauties  of  the  scene,  as  I  was  informed  is 
regretted  and  will  be  heavily  felt  by  the  community,  as  TfhK  *'  slf'""ISe-  A  1:tt!et0  ourleft  as  weapproach- 
the  importance  of  canal  navigation  was    just  bee-inn'inir      •       ?  ,      e.ot  ,he  mountain,   the  extensive  slate  quar- 

..  u.  S.v.„.         d>_- ;,.  £  S  I  nes,  belonging  to  J.  M.  Porter,  Esq.  of  Easton     were 

pointed  out  to  us.  There  has  already  been  a  large 
quantity  of  slate  floated  downtheriver  to  Philadelphia 
where  it  meets  a  ready  demand  in  the  shape  of  writing- 
slates,  and  in  its  rougher  state,  for  roofing  houses.  I 
was  told  there  appeared  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply 
where  the  quarries  had  been  opened,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  suppose,  that  in  a  few  years  those  quarries 
will  supply  most  of  our  Academies  and  Schools,  and  as 
the  materials  for  shingling  houses  become  more  scarce, 


FREE  TRADE  MEETING. 

Philadelphia,  21st  July,  1831. 
Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  meeting  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House,  of  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  connected  with  its  trade  and  navigation, 
and  others  opposed  to  the  present  legislative  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  on  our  Commerce,  when 


^^       ^L       ,  ■    '.     ,re,      y-        ....  (  presented  a  more  rue-ed  and    nrpnn;ta,c   0„™„ 


presented  a  more  rugged  and   precipitous  appearance 


•"i  rugged  and  craggy  appearance  of  the  lower  part, 


is  proposed  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30th  of 
September  next,  "for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  effi- 
cient co-operation  of  the  Friends  of  Free  Trade  through- 
out  the  United  Slates  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  He- 
strictive  System,"  for  which  Delegates  have  already 
been  chosen  in  Charleston,  S.C.  and  Williamsburg,  Va. 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  such  a  measure  may  be  highly  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  national  tranquility,  and  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  whether  engaged 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures,  and  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  all  our  sister  cities  of  the  North,  may 
imitate  the  example,  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  Del- 
egates to  the  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  Delegates  to  be  ap- 
pointed be  sixteen,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  fill 


pursues 

a  very  serpentine  course,  alternately  winding  round  the 
points  of  high  steep  hills,  which  jut  out  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  view  is  confined  up  and  down  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Fortunately  for  navigation  the  current 
of  the  river  here  is  very  slow,  notwithstanding  all  its 
meanderings,  and  the  channel  is  quite  deep,  affording 
a  safe  and  secure  resting  place  for  the  Arks  and  Rafts, 

which   descend  in  the  spring  of  the  year There   are' 

two  or  three  taverns  at  different  points  in  the  gap,  which 
are  frequently  filled  to  overflowing  during  the  rafting" 
season.  There  is  a  pretty  good  road  cut  along  each 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  stage  to  Milford  passes  along 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  Three  miles  above  the  gap 
is  Stroudsburg,  a  pleasant,  improving  and  business  do- 
ing town.  It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  several 
large  streams  with  the  Pokono  Creek,  affording  numer- 
ous, extensive  and  valuable  mill  seats.     The  town  con- 
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tains  6  stores,  an  academy,  3  or  4  meeting  houses  ot 
different  denominations,  and  some  handsome  private 
dwelling's.  For  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  gap,  the 
countrv  presents  a  very  uneven  surface,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  agriculture. Some  fields  we  saw  appealed  to 
be  entirely  filled  with  knolls  and  hollows,  of  various 
heights  and  depths,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  and 
gravel.  From  Stroudshurg  we  bent  our  course  west- 
ward, with  the  Pukono  hills  to  our  right,  and  the  blue 
mountain  on  our  left. — With  the  exception  of  the 
land  laying  along  the  borders  of  the  stream?,  there 
is  but  little  good  farming  land  on  the  whole  route, 
from  near  Stroudsburg  to  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap. 
Although  the  break  in  the  Mountain  where  the  Lehigh 
passes  through,  is  not  so  great  an  object  of  curiosity  as 
that  on  the  Delaware, we  did  not  find  it  devoid  of  inter- 
est— The  river  takes  a  pretty  straight  course  through 
it,  and  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  hills  is  much 
wider  than  on  the  Delaware.  Here  the  labors  of  the 
Mauch-Chunk  Company,  and  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals  has  contributed  much  towards  rendering  a 
view  of  this  place  desirable.  There  is  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  Lehigh,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Gap,  and  one 
or  two  excellent  Hotels.  From  this  place  we  proceed- 
ed along  the  River  to  Mauch-Chunk,  affording  a  fine 
opportunity  for  viewing  the  Canal  and  Slack  Water 
Navigation  on  the  Lehigh.  We  could  not  help  remark- 
ing with  what  neatness  and  solidity  the  works  on  this 
canal  are  executed,  and  the  highest  praise  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  the  superintendent,  is  the  fact,  that 
since  its  completion, there  has  been  little  or  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  navigation  from  breaches.  There  is  an  am- 
ple supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  for  navigation,  and 
measures  are  in  train  to  extend  the  canal  on  from  Lau- 
sanne above  Mauch-Chunk,  to  the  Susquehanna,  at  or 
near  Berwick.  [to  be  contixued.] 


GERMANTOWN  RAIL  ROAD  MEETING. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
mantuwn,  convened  at  Bowen's  Inn,  on  Thursday  the 
28th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  route 
of  the  Rail  Road  near  that  village, — of  which  JOHN 
¥.  WATSON  was  Chairman,  and  P.  R.  Freas  Secre- 
tary, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  their  Coram't'c  Mien 
made  and  adopted,  should  be  furnished  to  the  gentle- 
men, constituting  the  Delegation,  acting  in  behalf  of 
"the  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown  Rail 
Road  Company." 

The  gentlemen  representing  the  Rail  Road  Company, 
consisted  of  its  President,  Col.  Watmough,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Col.  Douglass,  and  Messrs.  McCreedy  and 
Hassinger,  Managers.  These  had  with  them,  their  corps 
of  Engineers  with  their  implements,  who  were  direct- 
ed to  give  any  levels  which  might  be  deemed  essential 
to  satisfy  the  Committee  acting  in  behalf  of  the  former 
Town  Meeting. 

The  Committee,  after  introducing  their  report,  by 
some  necessary  preamble,  thus  enter  into  detail,  to 
wit: — 

The  chief  Engineer  informed  us,  that  the  grade  of 
the  road  from  the  city  to  Clapier's  hill,  was  desired  to 
be  32  feet  in  the  mile,  which  brought  the  grade  to  the 
foot  of  Clapier's  hill  on  Roberts'  place. 

Your  Committee  desired  of  the  Engineer  a  level  to 
be  taken  to  a  more  westerly  point  of  the  hill,  to  see  if 
the  road  might  not  take  a  course  through  Messrs. 
Blight's,  Goddards,  and  Coulter's  grounds,  and  thence 
on  the  southwestwardly  side  of  Germantown,  accord, 
ingly,  one  was  taken  near  the  ravine  on  Mr.  Clapier's 
place,  another  on  the  southwestwardly  point  of  land  on 
Mr.  Blight's  place,  near  to  Falls  run;  thence  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Falls  run  to  the  township  line,  taking 
several  levels;  by  which  it  clearly  appeared  that  with  a 
gradation  of  forty  feet  per  mde  from  the  location  about 
Rliiner's  place,considerable  filling  would  be  required  on 


the  low  ground,  and  a  cutting  on  Blight's  point  of  land 
supposed  to  be  about  30  or  34  feet,  and  in  a  little  dis- 
tance up  the  run,  a  continual  succession  of  cutting 
would  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  run,  constantly 
increasing  in  depth;  and  where  the  township  line  cross- 
es the  run,  the  road  would  be  22  feet  or  thereabouts 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  from  thence  the 
rise  becomes  rapid,  and  the  road  must  continue  to  in- 
crease in  depih  under  ground  the  whole  distance  up  to- 
the  widow  Johnson's  summit. 

Your  committee  aUo  explored  the  proposed  route 
through  the  ravine  near  Skerrit's  continued  by  Royal's, 
or  by  Dr.  Betton's;  and  comparing-  the  whole  view  of 
the  S.  W.  side,  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  with- 
out a  stationary  engine  to  raise  40  feet  on  Clapier's  hill, 
it  is  impracticable  to  locate  the  road  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  Germantown,  without  an  unreasonable  expenditure 
of  the  capital  of  the  company:  while  the  N.  E.  side,  on 
the  representation  of  the  delegation,  is  ascertained  to 
be  practicable  without  an  engine,  crossing  the  turnpike 
near  the  Methodist  meeting  house-,  by  which,  distance 
is  increased  before  meeting  the  high  ground. 

Your  committee  have  been  furnished  by  the  delega- 
tion with  a  profile  of  a  route  which  theyalso  report  here- 
with. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that 
such  was  the  polite  attention  and  candour  of  the  dele- 
gation, and  willingness  to  give  every  information  re- 
quired, that  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  suggested 
to  the  contrary,  your  Committee  verily  believe  that  the 
choice  of  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  lower  part  of  German- 
town  in  preference  to  the  S.  W.  side,  has  not  been  the 
result  of  any  undue  influence  on  the  president,  the  chief 
engineer,  or  members  of  the  board;  but  that  in  consid- 
eration of  interests  compared,  required  the  N.  E. 
route. 

SAMUEL  HARVEY, 
BENJAMIN  LEHMAN. 

Germantown,  July  28, 1831. 


Committee. 


Telegraph. 


Dear- 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated 

Pittsburg,  1831. 
-,  I  arrived  here  on  Monday  after  Jlying 


(I  cannot  find  a  more  appropriate  expression)  for  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  days.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
yesterday  on  Braddock's  battle  ground,  about  13  miles 
east  of  this  place.  The  field,  which  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  that  memorable  action,  is  now  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  corn.  The  plough  frequently  turns 
up  imperishable  memorials  of  "  days  departed,"  bullets, 
gunlocks,  dirks,  fragments  of  sabres  and  bayonets,  va- 
rious metallic  ornaments,  &.C.,  but  all  remains  of  the 
human  beings,  who  took  a  part  in  that  fearful  tragedy, 
have  long  since  mingled  with  their  mother  earth.  The 
only  trace  left  of  the  lordly  favourite  of  the  saloons  ol 
St.  James,  or  the  humble  Virginia  Blues,  is  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  their  valour  immortalized  and  their 
death  consecrated. 

Changed  as  the  scene  now  is,  busy  imagination, 
annihilating  time  and  space,  calls  up  the  occurrences 
of  that  eventful  day  in  shadowy  succession  before  you. 
You  behold  Braddock  swelling  with  indignation  at  the 
presumption  of  "  a  d — d  buckskin,"  in  offering  advice 
to  a  British  General  whose  brow  was  still  encircled  with 
laurels  gathered  on  the  continent,  and  marching  on 
through  the  dark  forest,  in  all  "the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,"  expecting  no  doubt,  to  find  the  Lit  tie 
Turtle  and  his  copper  skins  entrenched  and  waiting 
his  assault  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  European  tac- 
tics. When  the  death-tones  of  the  war-whoop  thrilled 
his  nerves,  and  the  shout  of  an  unseen  enemy  was  scat- 
tering destruction  through  his  palsied  ranks,  desperate 
were  the  efforts  of  his  valour  to  cover  the  effects  of  his 
arrogance.     His  veteran  troops  would  have  faced  dan- 
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ger  fearlessly  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  or  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  but  they  shrunk  from  an  encounter 
where  their  very  discipline  rendered  them  useless. — 
Banner  and  plume  were  trailing  on  the  dust,  and  proud 
hearts  quailed  at  the  thought  of  a  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife,  when  the  clear  deep  tones  of  Washing- 
Eton's  manly  voice  rose  above  the  tumult,  and  his  laconic 
order,  "  every  man  to  a  tree,"  lold  Virginia's  gallant 
rangers  their  duty.  You  are  familiar  with  the  succeed- 
ing events,  the  conduct  of  Braddock  and  his  death-bed; 
when  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  had  regained  an 
ascendency  over  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  aristo. 
cratic  habits  and  education,  and  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  Washington  covered  the  retreat  of  his  shat- 
tered and  desponding  forces. 

A  short  distance  hence  is  the  spot  where  Arthur  St. 
Clair  spent  the  last  year  of  an  unhappy  life,  his  proud 
spirit  chafing  at  the  recollection  of  his  country's  ingrati- 
tude. 

But  you  will  have  thougllt  it  lime  to  hear  something 
about  Pittsburg  itself,  and  you  are  right.  I  have  neith- 
er the  space,  the  leisure,  nor  the  information  requisite 
to  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  place,  nor  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  attempt  it.  The  city  is  finely  situated  for 
trade  and  well  laid  out,  but  tliere  are  few  public  build- 
ings or  private  mansions,  sufficiently  elegant  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  beholder  at  the  first  view. 

The  business  part  of  the  town  lies  along  the  banks 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  and  at  the  point 
where  they  unite  and  form  the  Ohio.  There  are,  how- 
ever, considerable  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  each 
river — Bayardstown  and  Allegheny  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  Pittsburg  that  Camden  and  the  villages  across 
the  Schuylkill  do  to  Philadelphia. 

The  two  great  sources  of  the  commerce  of  Pittsburg 
are  her  manufactures  and  the  transit  of  merchandise 
from  the  eastern  cities,  intended  for  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  iron-works  have  long  been  celebrated, 
excelling  in  extent  and  variety  any  others  in  the  union. 
She  is  well  called  "the  western  work-shop."  1  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela  this  morning,  to  visit  a  nail  factory, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  I  have  ever  noticed.  The  iron 
is  thrown  into  the  forge  in  rough  pigs,  and  passing  on 
through  all  the  various  changes  of  bar  and  hoop,  is 
transformed  into  most  excellent  nails,  apparently  by 
magic,  for  no  human  application  is  visible.  The  coal 
used  at  this  establishment  is  excavated  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  by  means  of 
a  covered  schute  about  300  yards  in  length,  is  thrown 
almost  into  the  door  of  the  furnace. 

Coarse  cutlery  is  manufactured  in  £reat  quantities, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  importation  of  finer  articles  will 
be  considerably  lessened.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of 
supporting  the  American   System. 

The  glass  works  of  the  Messrs.  Bakewell  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  from  their  extent,  and  the  variety, 
beauty  and  extreme  delicacy  of  the  articles  produced. 
They  are  constantly  thronged  with  visiters,  particularly 
ladies,  several  of  whom  I  observed  in  the  cutting-room, 
scrutinizing'  the  process  at  the  risk  of  their  eyes,  which 
are  frequently  injured  by  the  small  particles  of  glass 
thrown  tram  the  stones.  There  are  various  other  fac- 
tories for  window-glass,  bottles,  &c.  in  auction  phrase, 
**  too  tedious  to  mention." 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  Pittsburg  has  advantages 
over  every  other  in  the  United  States,  and  she  seems 
determined  to  improve  them.  The  hills  with  which  she 
is  environed  afford  inexhaustable  supplies  of  coal,  iron 
ore,  Ike.  and  the  Ohio  gives  her  the  command  of  a  large 
and  increasing  market — the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  tin  mine,  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  has 
lately  been  discovered,  which  will  afford  the  means  of 
a  valuable  addition  to  her  metallic  products.    [?] 

The  wharves  are  lined  with  steamboats,  and  every 
thing  betokens  a  press  of  business.  Goods  are  pouring 
in  from  the  Alantic  cities,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
Btoring  them  until  an  opportunity  for  shipment  offers. 


Numerous  and  spacious  as  the  warehouses  of  this  place 
are,  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  merchandize  forwarded  annually.  A  heavy  com- 
mission house  (Kiddie,  Forsyth  &.  Co.)  is  about  to  con- 
struct one,  which  will  obviate  the  objection  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned;  it  will  be  two  hundred  feet  deep 
by  sixty  in  depth,  supported  by  pillars,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  the  largest  in  America. 

The  great  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  used  in  the 
various  manufactories,  give  the  city  a  very  dirty  appear, 
ance,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  covered  with  clouds  of 
smoke  from  the  same  cause.  The  first  idea  that  strikes 
you  when  you  enter  it  is,  that  it  is  a  place  of  business 
exclusively,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  impression  before  you  leave  it.  The  citizens 
with  whom  I  have  had  any  intercourse  are  intelligent, 
frank,  and  hospitable,  entirely  flee  from  ceremony,  but 
sincerely  desirous  of  rendering  the  stranger's  sojourn 
among  them  as  agreeable  as  possible. — Penn.  Inquirer. 
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Remarkable  Curiosity. — Mr.  Philip  Reese,  of  Upper 
Merion  township,  has  a  living  Gosling,  which  has  four 
perfect  legs,  two  wings  and  one  head — the  hinder  part 
appears  to  be  double,  with  two  Tectums,  and  two  tails 
with  large  expanding  feathers.  It  has  the  use  of  all  its 
legs,  and  appears  to  be  as  healthy  and  thriving  as  any  of 
the  brood. — Norristown  Herald. 

Mr.  Tuom.is  M'Kean,  has  been  appointed  an  Alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  room  of  Mathew 
Lawler,  Esq.  deceased. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY. 

[from  the  pemherton  manuscripts.] 
Minutes  of  Conference  be/ween  the  Government  of  Pen- 
silvania  unci  Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians, Sic. 

(Taken  by  Cliarlri  Thomson,  Secretary  for  TeedyuscirtlgO 
[Concluded  from  page  ST.  ] 

March  24th,  1"5S. — As  the  Governor  deferred  his 
answer,  Teedyuscung  upon  hearing  that  a  numbei  of 
the  Cherokees  were  come  to  Virginia,  with  a  des  gn  to 
go  to  war,  was  very  uneavy  that  his  messenger  was  not 
dispatched,  and  fearing'  some  ill  consequences  might 
ensue  from  detaining  him  any  longer,  he  went  to  the 
Governor's  but  not  meeting  with  the  Governor,  he 
went  to  the  Secretary's  with  Isaac  Still  his  interpreter, 
Welamekigkink  the  messenger  and  Moses  Tetamy  and 
spoke  as  follows. 

Brother,  I  wotdd  have  this  messenger,  who  came 
with  me  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible,  to  carry  back 
to  the  Indians  the  good  news  of  what  we  have  now 
done. 

Brother,  You  must  have  heard  that  the  Cherokees 
are  come  down  to  go  to  war.  Now  as  several  of  our 
friends,  who  have  joined  with  me  live  near,  and  some 
among  the  French,  it  is  necessary  the  messenger 
should  be  sent  before  to  tell  them  to  'separate  from  the 
French,  that  they  may  not  be  cut  off  with  them. 

Brother,  I  would  have  you  also  dispatch  a  messen- 
ger immediately  to  the  Cherokees,  to  inform  them  of 
what  is  done,  an.l  to  stop  them.  For  if  any  mischief 
is  done,  it  will  not  be  said  the  Cherokees  did  it,  but 
that  you  have  done  it,  who  lured  and  sent  them;  and 
this  will  undo  all  that  we  have  done.  But  when  the 
Indian  Nations  are  informed  of  the  peace  we  have  made, 
then  all  those  Indians  will  come  and  join  the  Cherokees 
and  be  all  friends  with  the  English  and  all  together 
will  go  against  the  French. 

Being  asked,  wnat  sort  of  message  can  be  sent  to  the 
•Cherokees   that    will  not  do  harm;  for  should    any  In- 
dians come   down   with    Frenchmen  at   their  head,  as 
they  have  always  done,  what  then  must  be  done' 

Teedyuscung  replied,  1  would  therefore  have  the 
messenger  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  any  of 
the  Indians  joining  with  the  French. 

lie  farther  said, 

Brother,  here   is  our  messenger  between  tts  both,  I 

leave  it  to  your  generosity  what  you  shall   give  him. 

When  a  man  is  travelling  he  must  eat  and  drink.  He 
may  also  lose  his  horse,  which  is  the  case  with  this  man 
who  lost  a  very  stately  horse  in  coming  down.  All 
these  things  should  be  considered.  There  were  nine 
other  messengers  who  came  with  this  man,  all  those 
should  be  rewarded;  they  make  in  all  ten;  three  here 
and  seven  at  Bethlehem. 

Brother,  since  I  have  been  in  town,  ]  have  been 
obliged  to  run  in  debt  at  two  or  three  houses  in  town, 
in  treating  my  people,  I  hope  you  will  enable  me  to 
discharge  it. 

Brother,  I  recommend  my  interpreter  to  you,  I  hope 
you  will  reward  him. 

Brother,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  upon  intelligence 
received,  that  the  French  were    coming  against    Fort 
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Allen,  I  sent  Captain  Harrison  and  three  other  Indians 
to  the  assistance  ot  that  place.  They  were  there  on 
service  ranging  in  the  woods  two  weeks.  I  desire  they 
may  be  rewarded  for  their  service. 

I  desire  you  will  order  the  messengers  guns  to  be 
mended  at  Bethlehem. 

A  copy  ofthe  above  being  made  out  by  Charles  Thom- 
son, was  delivered  to  the  Secretary  who  was  desired  by 
Teedyuscung  to  send  it  immediately  to  the  Governor, 
which  the  Secretary  promised  should  be  done. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  message  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  from  the  Assembly. 
May  it  please  your  Honor— 

We  beg  have  to  observe  that  by  the  Minutes  ofthe 
Conference,  laid  before  usfrom  time  to  time,  since  the 
Treaty  of  F.aston,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effectual 
measures  have  been  taken  to  recover  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, from  the  captivity  they  are  under  with  the  In- 
dians,with  whom  a  peace  hashing  since  been  concluded, 
nor  even  to  remind  them  of  their  engagements  to  re- 
store them.  We,  therefore,  think  it  our  duty,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  your  honour,  before  the  Indians  depart  from 
this  City,  to  make  some  enquiry  after  the  Captives,  and 
to  take  such  measures  as  shall  be  most  likely  to  restore 
them  to  their  country,  families,  and  friends.  We  also 
think  it  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Province  and  the  promotion  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  in- 
terest in  America,  that  a  friendly  and  kind  invitation 
should  be  given  to  the  Chiefs  of  each  ofthe  eight  tribes 
of  Indians,  that  have,  by  a  late  Messenger,  shewn  an 
inclination  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  Majesty, 
and  take  up  arms  against  his  enemies,  that  some  of  them 
would,  when  it  was  convenient  to  thtm,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  this  Government,  and  further  ratifying 
the  good  work  of  peace  so  happily  begun,  and  now  al- 
most perfected. 

The  good  effects  this  Province  has  already  felt,  and 
his  Majesty's  interest  in  general  is  like  to  receive  from 
the  late  Conference  with  them,  are  such  proofs  of  the 
good  policy  of  such  an  invitation,  that  we  need  not  add 
any  thing  further  to  enforce  it. 

Signed  by  order  ofthe  House, 

THOMAS  LEECH,  Speaker, 

March  24th,  17j3. 

As  the  Public  Treasury  was  exhausted,  that  the  In- 
dians  might  be  furnished  by  the  Public  with  what  they 
wanted,  the  following  Address  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly: 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met. 

The  Address  of  the  Trustees  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Friendly  Association, for  regaining  and  preserving  Peace 
with  the  Indians,  by  pacific  measures — 

Respectfully  sheweth:  That  as  we  have,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  this  Government,  at  several  Treaties  held 
wi'h  the  Indians,  at  Easton  and  Lancaster,  contributed 
freely  towards  the  Presents  made  to  the  Indians,  and 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Messengers  sent  by  the 
King's  Deputy  Agent,  to  invite  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
to  renew  their  alliance  with  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  pacific 
measures  have  so  far  succeeded, that  from  the  Messages 
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now  received  from  eight  Tribes  of  those  Western  and 
oilier  distant  Indians,  it  appears  there  are  just  grounds 
to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  Peace  with  them;  and 
the  engaging"  a  considerable  number,  with  whom  this 
Government  hath  not  been  acquainted,  to  enler  into 
the  alliance.  We  are  heartily  disposed  to  promote  so 
desirable  a  service,  and  thereby  to  give  a  renewed  tes- 
timony of  our  loyally  to  our  gracious  King,  and  our  sin- 
cere concern  to  advance  the  cause  and  interest  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  Peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
Country;  and  being  informed  that  the  Public  Treasury 
is  exhausted — least  these  salutary  measures  should  there- 
by bedelayed,and  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  in 
behalf  of  this  Province  remain  unperformed — we  think 
it  our  duty  to  acquaint  you,  that,  out  of  the  fund  of  our 
Association,  we  are  willing  to  supply  you  with  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  immediately  necessary,  for 
carrying  on  these  negotiations  towards  establishing 
Peace  with  the  Indians,  and  to  wait  for  the  repayment 
of  the  money,  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  till  it  can  be 
conveniently  done. 

If  our  proposal  appears  to  you  to  be  conducive  to  the 
public  advantage,  and  meets  with  your  approbation, 
we  shall  immediately  direct  our  Treasurer  to  pay  the 
Provincial  Commissioners,  or  such  other  Committee  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  appoint,  such  sum  or  sums  as 
on  consideration  you  may  judge  these  exigencies  may 
require. 

Signed  by  order,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  sa''d  Trustees 
and  Treasurer,  ABEL  JAMES,  Clerk. 

The  foregoing  Address  being  read  and  considered  by 
the  Assembly,  the  following  resolves  were  passed: 

Sesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
the  said  Society,  for  their   friendly  and   generous  offer. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  recommend  it  to  the 
Provincial  Commissioners,  to  borrow  of  the  said  friendly 
Society ,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  answer  the  present  Indian  demands;  and  that  the 
Representatives  will  use  their  care  ami  endeavours,  to 
seeure  the  repayment  thereof,  when  further  supplies 
shall  be  rased  for  the  public  service. 

.it  a  Conference  with  the  Indians  at  the  Governor's  House, 

■25th  March,  1753. 
Piiesent — The  Hon.  William  Denny,  Esq.  Lieutenant 
t    Governor;    William  Logan,  Richard  Peters,  Lynford 
Lardner,  Esquires;  the  same  Indians  as  before;  Con- 
rad Weiser,  Esq.;   Isaac  Still,  Interpreter. 

The  Governor,  addressing  himself  to  Teedyuscung, 
and  the  Indians,  spoke  as  follows: 

Brother  Teedyuscung — 1  fully  expected  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  given  you  an  answer  to  the  request 
you  made,  respecting  the  assistance  you  wanted  from 
this  Government,  in  being  supplied  wtth  proper  Minis- 
ters, School-masters  and  Council,  at  your  Indian  Towns. 
I  laid  your  request  immediately  before  the  Assembly, 
and  they  sent  me  word,  that  as  it  was  an  ailair  of  such 
importance,  they  would  take  time  to  consider  it  well, 
and  give  me  an  answer.  This  they  have  not  as  jet  done; 
and  as  you  have  acquainted  me,  that  your  Messengers 
are  very  uneasy  to  return  to  inform  the  Indians  of  what 
has  passed  here,  I  must,  lor  the  present,  defer  giving 
you  an  answer  to  what  you  then  desired;  but  you  may 
depend  on  it,  that  every  thing  this  Government  engaged 
to  do  at  Eastou,  they  will  faithfully  perform — what  they 
are  now  considering,  is  only  the  method  of  doing  it. 
This  is  my  answer  to  what  you  mentioned  the  other  day. 

Brother — You  may  remember  I  told  you,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  that  although  I  had  then  fully  answered  the 
Messages  you  had  brought  me  from  the  Indian  Country, 
yet  I  had  something  more  to  say  to  you. 

Brother— I  think  proper  that  our  Peace  Belt,  that  I 
gave  you  the  other  day,  should  be  sent  with  the  great- 
est dispatch,  and  in  the  safest  manner  you  can,  to  the 
indian  Towns  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  other  Towns  who 


have  now  entered  into  our  alliance,  that  they  may  be 
fully  informed  of  what  has  passed  here  between  us,  and 
the  good  work  we  have  done.  Take  tins,  my  Calumet 
Pipe,  with  you,  for  our  friendly  Indians  to  smoke  out  of. 
It  is  the  Pipe  our  old  Proprietor,  William  Penn,  smoked 
in,  on  his  first  arrival  into  this  Country,  with  all  the  In- 
dians that  entered  into  a  Covenant  Chain  with  him,  and 
has  been  preserved  by  his  order  to  this  day  for  that 
good  purpose.  I  recommend  it  particularly  to  the  Dela- 
wares,  our  Brethren,  and  to  their  Grand-children,  the 
Shawanese,  to  smoke  out  of  it  heartily, as  it  has  now  been 
filled  with  the  same  good  tobacco.  They,  the  Dela- 
ware? and  Shawanese,  will  then  rer.'.ember  their  Mother 
Country;  for  the  Ground  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Ground 
they  came  out  of. 

Brother — You  know  when  they  first  left  us, they  went 
only  a  hunting,  though  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us, 
to  a  place  where  an  evil  Spirit  reigned,  where  they  lost 
themselves  by  the  instigation  of  that  evil  Spirit,  whose 
cunning  and  power  they  could  not    esist. 

Brother — I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  their  Thoughts 
must  be  often  bent  towards  their  Mother  Country;  as  it 
is  most  natural  for  all  soils  of  People, to  love  that  Ground 
best  from  which  they  first  sprung. 

Brother — We  remember  very  well  how  kindly  you 
received  our  forefathers,  when  they  first  arrived  in  this 
Country.  You  secured  their  ships  to  the  bushes,  and 
kindled  up  a  fire  for  them,andyou  entertained  them  with 
the  best  you  had;  and  jou  must  remember  the  mutual 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  us  since  thai  time; 
and  I  hope  those  black  Clouds,  that  came  from  the 
North,  will  be  now  entirely  dispelled,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  already  are.  We  shall  then  see  one  an- 
other with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better;  and  I  assure  you,  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part,  towards  perfecting  ibis  good  work. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  1  give  you  this  Belt.  [Gave 
a  Belt.] 

Brother — I  must  put  you  in  mind,  at  this  opportunity, 
of  our  Children  that  yet  remain  among  the  Indians.  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can  possibly  bring;  and  as  you  are  a  wise  man,  you 
know  that  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  me,  my  Coun- 
cil, Assembly,  and  all  the  good  People  of  the  Province. 
[A  String.] 

Brother — Y'ou  may  remember  that  at  first,  when  the 
Clouds  were  beginning  to  be  dispelled,  a  lit'le  Foot 
Path  was  opened,  by  Fort  Allan  to  Wyoming,  for  our 
Messengers  to  pass  through  with  Messages;  but  as  now 
the  Clouds  are  entirely  dispelled  between  us  and  the 
Indians  on  Susquehannah,  I  think  it  necessary  to  open 
a  Great  Road;  that  is,  from  Diahogo,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Susquehannah,  down  to  Fort  Augusta,  called  by 
the  Indians  Shamokin;  where  you  will  always  find  pro- 
tection  in  your  Road  to  Philadelphia.      [A  Belt.] 

[N.B.  Teedyuscung  expressing  some  dissatisfaction  at 
this  proposal — the  Governor  added,  that  it  was  only  a 
proposal  to  him  to  consult  the  Indians  at  Wyomink 
upon,  and  then  he  might  give  an  answer,  after  knowing 
their  minds.] 

Brother— I  have  now  done;  and  shall,  without  delay, 
lay  before  his  Majesty's  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Sir 
Will  am  Johnson,  the  gentleii.an  appointed  to  transact 
Indian  Affairs  in  this  district,  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  resolutions  of 
the  Indians,  with  regard  to  the  French,  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  them;  and  they  wdl  immediately  transmit 
it  to  his  Majesty,  who  will  be  exceedingly  pleased. 

Beef. — The  premium  Ox,  slaughtered  bv  Mr.  An- 
thony Wilhelin  on  Friday  last,  weighed  as  follows: 

Beef, 1 ,37S  pounds. 

Rough  tallow 175         " 

Hide, 128 

Heart 9j 

[Milton  Advocate.]       Total, l,690j 
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In  looking-  over  a  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle 
forireS,  we  met  with  the  following  remarks,  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  connecting-  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware;  which  subjects  at  present 
occupy  so  much  attention.  It  is  sometimes  interesting 
to  compare  the  views  of  past  and  present  generations. 

NAVIGATION    OF    THE 

SUSQUEHANNA  AND  DELAWARE  RIVERS. 

It  is  a  fact  indisputtdly  certain,  that  what  port  soever 
on  this  continent  can  acquire  the  greatest  share  of  its 
inland  commerce,  must  proportionably  advance  in  rich- 
es and  importance;  as  whether  manufactures  be  estab- 
lished or  not,  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  people  ever 
existed  without  having  occasion,  both  for  imports  and 
exports  of  considerable  value. 

Although  this  city  has  hitherto  had  a  large  share  of 
the  trade  of  this  continent,  yet  the  continuance  of  those 
advantages  seems  to  depend  on  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
those  powers  kind  Providence  has  put  in  our  hands. — 
The  vicinity  of  the  navigable  parts  of  Potomac,  &c.  to 
the  Ohio,  and  the  extensive  navigation  from  New  York 
to  Lake  Ontario,  seems  to  call  loudly  to  us  to  exert 
ourselves  to  preserve  the  advantages,  the  industry  and 
virtue  our  ancestors  have  gained,  and  to  prevent  the 
important  commerce  of  the  inland  parts  of  this  conti- 
m  nt  from  taking  a  different  turn. 

The  Schuylkill  is  a  channel  properly  adapted,  by- 
Providence,  "for  a  communication  between  the  rivers 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna;  and  the  making  an  easy 
and  commodious  navigation,  as  far  as  possible,  up  that 
stream,  is  an  object  that  deserves  our  serious  attention, 
and  is  cer'ainly  much  more  practicable  than  many  seem 
to  imagine. 

It  has  been  asserted, in  the  Chronicle, that  the  best  way 
into  the  Indian  coun:ry,  is  by  Fort  Augusta  [Shamokin], 
as  the  west  branch  oi  Susquehanna  is  many  miles  naviga- 
ble; and  the  straightening  our  roads  and  moderating  the 


time  and  expense,  many  inconveniencs;  it  often  de- 
bauches their  morals,  lessens  their  industry  when  at 
home,  tempts  their  servants  to  commit  disorders,  and 
takes  off  that  decorum  which  the  eye  of  a  wise  man  al- 
wavs  produces  among  his  dependants;  so  that  every  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  carriage  may  be  consdered  as  a  moral 
as  well  as  political  advantage. 

(lur  great  and  wise  founder  was  a  man  of  views  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  be  convinced  of  the  possibility 
and  utility  of  this  scheme.  His  atttempts  to  settle  the 
city  on  the  banks  of  that  river  are  well  known,  and  tho' 
the  short  date  of  his  life,  and  incumbered  situation  of 
his  affairs,  rendered  his  design  abortive;  yet  the  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  man,  may,  1  hope,  be  a  means  of  pro- 
curing those  proposals  a  fair  and  impartial  considera- 
tion. The  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  has  already  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  legislature;  but  their  at- 
tempt having  consisted  chiefly  in  clearing  the  passage 
through  the  rocks  at  the  falls,  the  river  is  thereby  ren- 
dered shallower  above  those  obstructions,  and  the  nav- 
igation rather  less  practicable  than  before,  the  depth  of 
water  being  insufficient  lor  vessels  of  any  burden,  ex- 
cept in  great  freshes,  and  then  the  natural  rapidity  of 
the  current  renders  the  passage  downwards  very  dan- 
gerous, and  the  return  almost  impracticable;  besides 
as  these  Leslies  seldom  happen  but  in  spring  and  tall, 
and  not  always  then,  so  precarious  a  navigation  is  of  very 
little  consequence.  Some  have  thought  that  contract- 
ing of  the  stream  might  be  a  means  of  improvement; 
but  as  that  could  only  be  done  by  deepening  the  chan- 
nel, in  the  best  of  the  current;  and  as  the  bottom  of  the 
river  is  hard,  and  in  some  places  rocky,  and  the  distance 
great,  such  an  attempt  appears  to  me  impracticable,  and 
not  likely  to  answer  the  intended  design;  for  the  veloc'ny 
of  the  current  would  be  thereby  vastly  increased,  and 
the  content  of  the  water  proportionably.  lessened,  and 
rendered  too  shoal  and  rapid  to  admit  vessels  of  any 
burden  going  down,  much  less  returning:  And  as  such 
.  a  channel  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  the  body 
ate  of  ferriage  have  been  well  recommended  therein,  j  of  the  river,  when  raised  by  large  freshes,  the  crooked- 
as  measures  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  com- ]  ness  of  the  stream  would,  at  such  times,  occasion  its 
merce  of  our  back  counties,  to  this  city,  from  which  ;  being  filled  up  in  many  places,  and  the  work  be  to  do 
they  receive  protection.  Hut  the  project  in  ques-  |  over  again  every  year.  The  only  possible_  method  ef- 
tion  would  most  effectually  advance  both  these  useful  '  fectually  to  compass  this  desirable  event,  is  that  which 
and  advantageous  designs;  for  the  town  of  Heading  j  is  so  frequently  practised  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
being  only  fifty-three  miles  from  Harris'  Ferry,  is  con-  viz.  the  moderating  the  current,  and  deepening  the 
sequently  nearer  to  a  great  part  of  the  country  beyond  ]  water  by  a  number  of  dams  across  the  river,  accommo- 
the  Susquehanna,  than  Baltimore,  or  any  other  south- ;  dated  with  sluices  or  locks,  to  give  passage  up  and  down 
ern  part;  and  had  that  town  a  constant  and  ready  com- 
munication by  water  with  this  city,  it  would  be,  I  sup- 
pose, as  good  a  market  in  all  respects:  And  il  some  of 
the  principal  ferries  on  Susquehanna  were  at  the  same 
time  made  free,  theie  is  no  doubf  but  most  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  counties  would  center  there. 

How  important  s<  ever  these  considerations  may  ap- 
pear at  present,  they  are  extremely  trivial  compared 
with  what  may  probably  be  the  case  in  succeeding 
ages,  when  all  the  interval  ol  the  mountains,  the  shores 
ol  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  (he  ex'ensive  plains  of  Ohio, 
&c.  Ike.  may  be  filled  with  people,  whose  necessaries, 
conveniencies,  or  luxuries  must  be  a  perpetual  fund  of 
employment  and  wealth  to  the  sea-ports  with  which 
they  communicate.  And  as  many  of  the  wide  extend- 
ed branches  of  Susquehannah,  are  or  may  be  made  nav- 
igable, a  communication  may  be  thereby  opened  Irom 
this  city,  of  greater  exient  and  consequence  than  can 
be  easily  conceived.  But  were  our  attention  only  ex- 
tended, at  present,  to  that  part  of  the  province  situated 
on  this  side  that  river,  the  country  along  Schuylkill 
and  above  Reading  is  naturally  very  valuable,  and 
would  be  more  so,  did  not  their  excessive  distance 
from  markets  reduce  the  value  of  their  produce,  and 
discourage  the  improvements  which  industry,  constant. 
ly  attentive  to  these  objects  alone,  would  certainly  and 
soon  produce. 

The  taking  our  farmers  from  their  habitations  to 
come  long  journies  to  market,  has  besides  the  loss  of 


to  fiats  or  rafts,  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 

It  has  been  delivered  as  the  opinion  of  good  judges, 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  at  Reading  is  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  perpendicular  above  the  head  of  the 
tide;  but  admitting  it  should  prove  one  hundred  feet, 
yet  'sixteen  darns,  each  six  feet  high,  would  reduce 
the  water  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  stagnation,  as  only 
six  feet  descent,  in  near  one  hundred  miles,  must  make 
the  current  very  moderate  and  passible  up  or  down 
with  the  greatest  case. 

I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  charge  of  making 
dams,  but  should  think  six  thousand  pounds  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  erect  one  over  the  Schuylkill,  with 
proper  sluices  for  the  purpose  of  navigation;  at  which 
computation  the  cost  of  sixteen  dams.amounts  to  ninety 
six  thousand  pounds.  And  considering  the  fertility  of 
the  land  along  that  river,  and  the  very  great  extent  of 
country  above  Heading,  the  trade  of  which  would  cer- 
tainly "and  soon  centre  there;  the  quantity  of  goods 
transported  downwards  annually,  may  be  computed  at 
fifteen  thousand  ton,  and  five  thousand  ton  returned: 
Allowing  therefore  a  dollar  per  ton  for  toll  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  navigation,  it  would  amount  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  from  which 
deduct  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  charge  of  collec- 
ting; the  remaining  seven  thousand  pounds  amounts  to 
seven  percent,  interest  upon  the  computed  charges  of 
erecting  the  works:  And  as  the  dams  would  produce 
very  valuable  seats  for  mills,  the  profits  arising  from  that 
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consideration  would  probably  exceed  tlie  expense  of 
repairs. 

1  suppose  the  present  rate  of  carriage  from  Reading, 
may  amount  to  about  fifty,  shillings  a  ton,  or  more; 
whereas  if  a  good  hauling  road  was  cleared  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  current  moderated  by  the 
means  above  mentioned,  and  kept  up  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  or  upwards,  the  carriage  by  water  might  be 
afforded  for  fifteen  shillings  per  ton;  for  a  flat  of  100 
tons  burden,  might  be  navigated  up  and  down  the 
river,  by  four  men  and  two  horses,  in  a  week  or  ten 
days;  the  charge  of  which  would  not  amount  to  ten 
pounds  a  week,  whereas  allowing  a  dollar  per  ton  for 
toll,  the  remaining  dollar  on  100  tons  downwards  and 
25  tons  upwards,  amount  to  461.  17s.  6d.  each  voyage; 
a  profit  much  more  than  sufficient. 

But  the  advantages  derived  to  the  country  by  this 
means,  would  be  far  more  considerable;  for  admitting 
the  advance  on  the  value  of  wheat  at  Reading,  to  be 
only  nine-pence  a  bushel,  and  that  only  an  extent  of 
fifty  miles  square  could  receive  the  benefit  of  this  un- 
dertaking, it  amounts  to  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  of  which  supposing  only  a  twentieth  part  in 
grain,  and  to  produce  20  bushels  per  acre,  half  of 
which  to  be  expended  in  the  country,  the  advance  up- 
on the  half  exported,  at  the  rate  above  mentioned, 
amounts  to  thirty  thousand  pound;  to  which  if  the 
profits  arising  from  moderating  the  carriage  of  iron, 
timber,  masts  and  boards  (which  three  last  should  pay 
but  half  toll)  and  also  from  the  goods  returned,  be  add- 
ed, the  amount  may  be  fairly  doubled,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, — a  sum  probaby 
equal  to  more  than  half  the  expence  of  erecting  the 
navigation. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  freshes  which 
arise  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  are  commonly 
so  great,  tlie  current  so  rapid,  and  the  bodies  of  ice  so 
forcible  (accompanied  with  logs  and  other  incum- 
brances) that  no  dams  could  possibly  resist  their  force, 
but  inevitably  be  torn  down,  and  the  whole  project  be 
thereby  rendered  abortive. 

1  shall  answer  this  by  observing,  that  the  rivers  in 
England,  in  many  places,  are  more  rapid  and  furious 
than  Schuylkill;  and  though  the  moderation  of  their 
winters,  in  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  and  near  the 
sea,  may  prevent  their  rivers  freezing,  yet,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  north,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case; 
they  are  frequently  frozen  over  to  a  great  thickness; 
and  as  those  frosts  mostly  break  up  with  heavy  rains 
and  the  country  has  a  great  declivity,  their  rivers  swell 
to  a  height,  and  pour  down  w  ith  a  rapidity  vastly  snpe- 
rior  to  Schuylkill,  bringing  ice  and  logs  along  with 
them;  and  yet  many  of  those  rivers  are  made  navigable 
by  the  means  here  proposed,  and  those  which  are  not, 
have  dams  across  them  for  the  benefit  of  mills,  as  well 
as  bridges,  many  of  which  continue  for  ages:  And  if 
the  trifling  profits  of  a  grist-mill  (seldom  amounting  to 
fifty  pounds  per  annum)  can  support  the  expense  of  a 
dam,  how  inconsiderable  must  it  be,  compared  with 
the  value  of  so  important  a  navigation  as  here  presents 
itself.  'Tis  true,  few  of  those  rivers  are  as  wide  as 
Schuylkill;  but  as  water  acts  not  in  proportion  to  its 
width  but  to  its  weight  and  rapidity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  if  dams  were  erected  with  equal  care 
and  judgment,  they  would  continue  as  well  as  those 
in  England;  especially  considering  that  the  present  ve- 
locity of  the  stream,  would,  by  these  means,  be  much 
moderated, and  its  impression  upon  the  dam  proportion- 
ably  lessened. — Admitting,  therefore,  the  property  in 
this  navigation  (computed  at  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand  shares,  and 
vested  by  law  in  the  subscribers;  together  with  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  the  necessary  powers  for  putting 
the  project  in  execution;  each  subscriber  to  be  reput- 
ed a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  enjoy  as  many 
votes  in  the  choice  of  managers,  &c.  as  he  subscribes 
shares,  the  payment  to  be  made  annually,   at  five  per 


cent.  The  first  payment  by  way  of  trial:  After  which, 
if  the  design  is  approved  (the  subscriber  giving  the 
company  proper  security  for  their  payments)  notes  of 
credit  might  be  issued,  under  proper  Imitations,  where- 
by the  navigation  might  be  expeditiously  brought  to 
perfection;  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  being  add- 
ed to  the  annual  payments,  the  money  would  probably 
be  repaid  in  a  few  years,  and  the  subscribers  become 
possessed  of  a  very  valuable  property,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Si  qnid  novisli,  redius  istis 

Candidus;  imperii  si  nun,  his  ulere.  tnecum. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


METEOROLOGICAL  KKGISTEU. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

by  William  Misgrave,  Librarian. 

JULY,  1831. 
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ATMOSPIIEIlirAL  VARIATION 


Days  of  month. 

M. 

.1. 

1  28 

2  da\s 

Showery 

Showery. 

2478 

4 

Cloudy 

Showery. 

3  18 
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Rain 

Fair. 
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Showers 

Thunder  gusts. 

9 

1  day 
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Mod. steady  rain. 

10  15  25  27  29 

5  days 
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Cloudy 

11  13  21 

3 

Clear 

No  clouds  seen. 

12  16  17  19 

4 

Fair 

Few  light  clouds 

14  22  24  31 

4 

Fair 

Thunder,  gusts. 

20 

lday 

Fair 

Set.  heavy  rains. 

23 

1 

Light  rain 

Thunder  gusts. 

26 

1 

I'll. gust  in  morn 

Fair. 

30 

1 

Overcast 

Th.,  heavy  rain. 

On  the  20th,  at  noon,  Thermometer  at  90°;  the  highest.  | 
On  the  12th,  morning,  do.  at  50°;  the  lowest. 

Range  in  the  month,  40°. 
On  the  2d,  evening,  Barometer,  at  25.95;  the  highest.  ! 
On  the  23d,  evening,        do.         at  29.37;  the  lowest,    j 
Range  in  the  month,  00.58  inches. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  mornings 
and  noons,  or  raid-days,  from  5  to  2u°. 

The  wind  has  been  7  days  East  of  the  meridian,  16  j 
days  West  of  it,  3  days  North  of  it,  and  5  days  South. 

There  was  rain  on  19  days  of  this  month,  viz.  1st,  2d, 
3d,4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,14tb, ISth,  20th,  22d,  23d, 
24th,  26th,  28th,  30th  and  31st.  The  heaviest  the  1st, 
5th,  6th,  23d,  24th,  26th  and  30th.  Thunder  gusts  on 
the  5th,  6th,  14th,  22d,  23d,  24th,  26th,  30th  and  31st. 
On  the  26th  and  30th,  the  streets  in  Harrisburg  were, 
in  many  places,  covered  with  water.  There  were  but 
three  days  in  the  whole  month  perfectly  clear  of  clouds; 
nine  days  fair,  that  is,  partly  clear  and  partly  cloudy  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  other  nineteen  days  it  rained 
more  or  less  each  day.  The  rains  generally  fell  in  show- 
ers, with  short  intervals  of  sunshine  between  them. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  1  degree 
warmer  than  last  June,  and  81  degrees  colder  than  July 
1830. 

1  think  so  wet  a  summer,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
United  States,  has  not  been  for  half  a  century. 


of  this  "swamp-,"  one  on  the  lot  occupied  by  Judge 
Hays,  and  three  others.  The  passage  that  was  cut  to 
Roaring  brook,  appeal's  to  have  been  from  the  spiingat 
Judge  Hays's,  as  some  vestige  still  remains. 

An  early  letter  thus  says:  "The  run  is  called  by  the 
Germans  (but  as  I  cannot  write  it,  shall  give  you  the 
English)   "  noisy  water,"   "  roaring  brook." 

"Gibson's  pasture,"  afterwards  "Sanderson's  pasture," 
was  leased  at  an  early  period  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  Adam 
Keigart,  Esq.,  and  continues  at  the  present  day  in  the 
occupancy  of  his  son  Emanuel  Reigart,  Esq.  The  land 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  lies  nearly  contiguous,  but  includes 
no  part  of  that  known  formerly  as  "  Sanderson's  pas- 
ture." 

An  old  letter  mentions  "  the  log  cabin  of  the  widow 
Buchanan."  We  cannot  find  ber  name  among  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots;  therefore,  suppose  she  was  merely  a 
tenant. 

Some  of  the  early  deeds  include  both  an  in-lot  and  an 
out-lot,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  every  purchaser  of 
an  in-lot  was  entitled  to  an  out-lot.  The  swamp  to  the 
north  of  Gibson's  must  have  extended  from  the  centre 
of  the  square  (bounded  by  Duke,  Queen,  Chestnut,  and 
Orange  streets,)  to  the  swamp  (along  the  run)  now  Wa- 
ter street.  We  have  been  informed,  as  we  mentioned 
in  a  former  notice,  that  this  swamp  was  drained  by  a 
ditch  cut  into  the  brnok.  The  inaccuracies  in  the  former 
aecount  of  the  location  of  Lancaster,  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  what  we  have  now  stated,  derived  from  re- 
spectable authorities. 

Winn  Sanderson  gave  up  the  occupancy  of  the  "pas- 
ture," consisting  of  about  twenty  acres,  it  was  leased  to 
Adam  Keigart,  Esq.  This  was  the  land  on  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  originally  intended  for  the  town.  It  has  a 
fine  spring  on  it,  is  high  and  commanding,  and  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  and  judicious  scite. — Lancaster 
Miscellany. 


REMINISCENSES  OF  CITY  OF  LANCASTER. 

To  refer  to  the  early  settlement  of  a  town,  and  rescue 
from  oblivion  some  of  the  transactions  and  original  fea- 
tures, must  be  always  attended  with  difficulty  when  a 
long  period  has  elapsed.  We  have  examined  docu- 
ments, »nd  conversed  with  many  of  our  aged  and  intel- 
ligent citizens;  trom  these  sources  we  have  derived  the 
following  information: 

The  first  deeds  for  lots  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  bear 
the  date  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  five. 
We  remark  the  names  of  "Jacob  Funk,"  "Frederick 
Stroble,"  and  "John  Powell;"  date  of  their  deeds  is 
May  twentieth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  John  Powell's  lot  was  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Orange  and  Duke  streets.  Dr.  De  Fresne  resides  on 
and  owns  the  lot  of  "  Frederick  Stroble." 

George  Gibson's  date  of  deed  is  fourteenth  of  January, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty,  for  lot  number 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Governor  Pownall  thus  writes:  "The  house  in  which 
Gibson  resides,  is  opposite  a  spring,  and  was  included 
in  the  original  plot  of  the  town;"  again,  "a  swamp  lay 
in  front,  another  of  some  extent  lay  to  the  north." 

The  question  arises,  where  lay  the  swamp,  to  the 
north  of  Gibsons?  We  were  informed,  that  it  was  situa- 
ted back  of  Dr.  De  Fresne's,  but  upon  further  inquiry, 
we  learn  that  it  was  back  of  the  yellow  frame  house  in 
which  the  Doctor  formerly  resided,  situated  on  Duke 
street,  between  Orange  and  Chestnut;  the  remains  of 
which  were  filled  up  by  direction  of  Dr.  De  Fresne. 
Several  fine  springs  are  still  in  existence  in  the  vicinity 


RAIL   ROADS. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has 
spent  time  and  money,  and  exercised  talents,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvement,  for  the  following  letter 
fiom  a  congenial  spirit.  Our  readers  have  once  or  twice 
been  indebted  to  the  same  source,  and  through  the  same 
channel,  for  important  information  on  the  subject  of 
rail-roads. —  United  States  Gazette. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Engineer  of  the 
Cromford  and  Park  Forest  Rad-Wav,  when  I  visited 
that  work,  June  17,  1831. 

This  rail-way  is  32J  miles  long,  and  has  been  in  pro- 
gress six  years,  and  will  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1831,  at  an  expense  of  £140,000.  Of  the  whole  length, 
only  1\}  miles  are  a  double  line  of  rail-way — the  re- 
maining 21  miles  are  a  single  line,  but  so  constructed, 
that  an  additional  tract  can  be  laid  at  the  moderate  ex- 
pense of  £20,000.  The  rails  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  in 
lengths  of  4  feet,  each  weighing  84  lbs.,  and  they  cost 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  wrought  iron  rails.  They 
are  edge  rails.  The  difficulties  overcome  are  great.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  9  inclined  planes,  of  which  5 
overcome  an  ascent  of  1000  feet  from  Cromford,  and  4 
a  descent  of  800  feet  to  Whaley  Bridge.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  much  d  ep  cutting,  several  tunnels  (one 
of  590  yards  long  through  a  coal  measure),  and  several 
expensive  embankments.  At  the  inclined  planes,  the 
steam  engines  (18  in  number)  are  in  pairs;  of  which,  7 
pairs  are  of  20  horse  power  each,  and  2  pairs  of  10  horse 
power  each.  The  longest  plane  is  850vards.  The 
greatest  rise  on  the  planes,  is  at  the  rate  of  44  inches  to 
the  yard — the  least  is  24  inches  to  the  yard.  The  ve- 
locity in  ascending  the  planes  is  4  miles  per  hour.  The 
cost  of  transporting  coal  and  lime,  is  lid  per  ton  per 
mile — for  merchandise,  the  cost  is  3d  per  ton  per  mile. 
Horse-power  is  used  on  the  levels,  and  is  not  intended 
to  carry  passengers.     It  is  supposed  this  rail-way  will 
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AcGCST 


not,  for  some  years,  be  productive  property,  tlie  stock 
is  now  selling'  tor  j£50  to  £100  paid,  but  when  united 
with  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-way,  it  is  sup- 
posed it  will  become  valuable.  This  union  will  be  ef- 
fected in  a  few  years  by  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
Rail-way  Company;  of  whose  road  19  miles  will  be  so 
much  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  union,  and  the 
remaining  1  mile  will  be  made  by  the  Cromford  and 
Park  Forest  Rail-way  Company.  From  this  you  will 
understand,  that  the  western  termination  of  this  rail-way 
at  Whaley  Bridge,  is  20  miles  distant  from  Manchester. 
The  object  in  constructing  this  rail-way  is  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  "  Cromford  and  Derby  Canal"  and 
the  "Manchester  and  Whaley  Canal,"  which  it  may  be 
said  is  now  accomplished.  This  rail-way  is  altogether 
in  Derbyshire,  and  goes  over  the  Peak.  The  celebra- 
ted engineer,  Mr.  Jessup,  planned  and  lai  1  out  this  rail- 
way. The  reason  fur  having  two  steam  engines  at  each 
plane,  is,  in  case  of  accident  to  one  of  them,  the  other 
may  be  used,  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  to 
the  traffic. 

Liverpool,  June  23,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir — Knowing  how  deep  an  interest  you  feel 
in  all  works  for  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  1  send  you  a  memorandum  of  the  heads  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  the  Derby- 
shire rail-way,  as  1  think  the  circumstances  of  this  enter- 
prise are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  contemplated  rail-way 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  to  join  the  Eastern  and 
Western  grand  Canal  of  Pennsylvania,  that  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  may  stimulate  our  state  to  renewed 
exettion  to  finish  the  portage  rail-way  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  You  may  inquire,  why  it  is  thought  this 
rail-way  will  not  be  productive  property?  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  on  no  great  thoroughfare, and  its  route  is  over, 
the  highest  hills  in  England,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
population,  and  the  lead  mines,  for  the  conveyance  of 
whose  produce,  this  work  was  principally  introduced, 
are  now  almost  deserted.  As  soon  as  the  junction  of 
the  Manchester  rail-way  is  accomplished,  there  will  be 
a  complete  rail-road  communication  from  Liverpool  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Derwent,  when  this  work  will  he  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester on  the  west,  and  Derby  and  Nottingham  and 
other  rich  and  populous  places  on  the  east.  This  rail- 
way will  then  be  a  productive  work.  Our  portage  rail- 
way is  on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  immense  and  fertile  region"  of  the  west, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  revenue  to  the  state 
as  soon  as  completed.  Pray  exert  your  influence  to 
have  our  rail-way  over  the  Allegheny  completed  soon. 
Without  it,  our  great  Eastern  and  Western  Canals  will 
be  comparatively  of  little  value. 

1  am  sure  you  will  be  much  gratified  with  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Rail-way.  1  have  travelled  on  it 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  times,  and  each  time  1  am  more 
pleased  with  it.  The  usual  number  of  passengers  daily, 
is  about  1,200,  who  are  about  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
journey — on  a  particular  occasion,  a  locomotive  went 
from  town  to  town  in  fifty-eight  minutes.  1  have  been 
one  of  300  passengers  in  a  train;  but  on  the  late  occa- 
sion of  the  Newton  races,  there  was  a  train  consisting 
of  three  locomotives  and  thirty-five  carriages,  which 
contained  900  passengers.  It  was  an  exceedingly  im- 
posing sight  to  view  this  immense  line  of  carriages  fly. 
ing  along  at  the  rate  of  (in  some  places)  one  mile  per 
minute.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  and 
comfort  of  this  means  of  conveyance.  Every  day  the 
importance  of  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and 
more  properly  appreciated.  Guerney's  locomotive  has 
been  running  on  the  common  turnpike  road,  from  Chel- 
tenham to  Gloucester  for  the  last  four  months,  full  of 
passengers,  without  a  single  accident.  The  cause  of  the 
accident,  the  other  day  to  his  locomotive  at  Glasgow, 
was,  that  when  he  left  that  town  to  return  to  Cornwall,  he 
took  from  it  several  important  parts  of  the  machinery, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  used  during  his  absence,  but 


contrary  to  his  orders,  the  missing  parts  were  supplied, 
by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  machine, 
and  when  put  in  motion,  the  accident  occurred,  which 
you  will  see  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Guer- 
ney  has  been  most  unfairly  treated.  The  distance  be- 
tween Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  is  upwards  of  nine 
miles,  and  the  journey  is  accomplished  within  the  hour. 
When  will  our  abominable  turnpikes  be  made  sufficient- 
ly good  to  enable  locomotives  to  travel  on  them? 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  following  answers  to  inquiries  made  by  "the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent 
Spirits,"  further  illustrating  the  evils  and  cost  of  Intem- 
perance to  the  community.  Nearly  all  the  business  which 
engages  the  attention  of  our  magistrates,  and  criminal 
courts,  originates  in  the  indulgence  of  that  pernicious 
habit. 

Cocnti  Commissioners  Office,  5 
July  25,  1831.  3 

Dear  Sir — Tn  compliance  with  the  request  contained 
in  your  communication  of  the  22d  instant,  we  now  send 
you  a  statement  of  the  costs  paid  during  the  last  four 
years,  by  the  County,  for  Prisons  and  Criminal  Courts, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  Debtor's  Apartment. 
Knowing  the  very  laudable  and  praiseworthy  object  you 
have  in  view,  it  affords  great  pleasure  to  the  Board  to 
serve  you  now,  and  at  anj  time  hereafter,  with  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  in  our  power  to  furnish. 
Years.     Mayor's  Court.       Q.r.  Sessions.       Oyer  &  Ter. 

1827,  §8,648  46  §7,932  86  §1,234  07 

1828,  7,186  36  6,210  25  1,091  46 

1829,  6,566  62  6,674  20  1,501  74 

1830,  7,439  60  6,614  65  1,373  61 


$29,841  04  §27,431   96 


85,200  88 


House  of  Correc-  Criminal  Apart- 

tion,  Arch  street  ment,   Walnut  Debtors' 

Prison.  street  Prison.  Apartment. 

1827,         §13,278  71  §5,095  17  §1,108   11 

182S,           13,221  69  4,056  80  1,4*1  61 

1829,  12,246  16  256  22  1,541  76 

1830,  14,002  20  71  81  1,336  50 


§52,748  76 


§9,480  00 


§5,417  98 


RECAPITULATION. 

Mayor's  Court, §29,841  04 

Quarter  Sessions, 27,431  96 

Oyer  and  Terminer 5,200  88 

House  of  Correction, 52,748  76 

Criminal  Apartment, 9,480  00 

Debtor's  Apartment, 5,417  98 

Amount  for  four  years §130,120  62 

With  great  respect,  we  are, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

John  Thompson, 
Daniel  Thomas, 
Thomas  Maguire, 
Comm'rs  of  the  County  ofPhiL 
To  Roberts  Vaitx,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

Philadelphia,  July  28, 1831. 

Dear  Sir — I  will  with  great  pleasure  give  you  all  the 
information  which  you  required  by  jour  note  of  27th 
instant. 

There  is  no  situation  which  exhibits  more  clearly  the 
evil  effects  of  the  too  frequent  use  of  Ardent  Spirits, 
than  that  which  I  now  hold.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  brought  before  the  Mayor,  on  the  charge  of  in- 
toxication, since  the  25th  of  October  last,  is  628.  There 
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has  been  before  him  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  which 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  277; 
and  of  those  committed  as  vagrants,  brougnt  to  that  con- 
dition by  intemperance,  289;   making- in  all  H94. 

There  are  besides  many  cases  of  assaults  and  batteries, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  respect,  your  obed't  serv't, 

John  S.  Cash,  Clerk  to  the  Mayor. 
To  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY. 


An  Act  erecting  all  that  part  of  Mifflin  county  South  and 

East  of  the  Black  Log  and  Shade  Mountains  into  a 

separate  county  to  be  called  Juniata. 

Section  1.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
bv  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  that  part  of 
Mifflin  county  laying  south  and  east  of  a  line  beginning 
on  the  summit  of  Black  Log  mountain  where  the  Hun- 
tingdon county  line  crosses  the  same,  and  running 
thence  along  the  Juniata  river,  thence  crosses  the 
same  to  a  marked  Black  oak  standing  by  the  road  on 
the  north  of  said  river  about  the  middle  of  the  Long 
Narrows,  known  as  a  line  tree  between  Derry  and  Fer- 
manaugh  townships  in  said  county,  thence  along  the 
summit  of  Shade  mountain  to  the  line  of  Union  county, 
and  thence  along  said  line  down  Manhantaugo  creek  to 
the  Susquehanna  river,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  county  to  be 
called  Juniata. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county  of  Ju- 
niata from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
shall  be  entitled  to,  and  all  times  thereafter  have,  all 
and  singular  the  courts,  jurisdictions,  offices,  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  counties  of 
this  state  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
this  commonwealth. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  several  courts  in  and  for  the  said 
county  of  Juniata  shall  be  opened  and  held  at  such 
houses  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
said  county  to  De  elected  at  the  next  general  election, 
until  a  court  house  shall  be  erected  in  and  for  the  said 
county,  as  is  hereinafter  directed,  and  shall  be  then 
held  at  said  court  hanse. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  suits  and  cases  which  shall  be  pen- 
ding and  undetermined  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Mifflin  county  on  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
where  both  parties  in  such  suit  or  suits  shall  at  that 
time  be  resident  in  the  county  of  Juniata,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  respective  counts  of  Juniata  county,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  pending  in  said  court,  and  shall 
be  prnceeded  on  in  like  manner  as  it  the  same  had  been 
originally,  commenced  in  said  court,  except  that  the 
fees  on  the  same  due  to  the  officers  of  Mifflin  county 
shall  be  paid  to  them  when  recovered  by  the  prothono- 
tary  or  sheriff  of  Juniata  county,  and  the  prothonotary 
of  Mifflin  county  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June  next,  purchase  dockets  and  copy  therein  all  the 
docket  entries  respecting  the  said  suits  and  cases  to  be 
transferred  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  August  next  have  the  said  dockets  together  with 
the  records,  declarations,  and  other  papers  respecting 
said  suits  and  cases,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  pro- 
thonotary of  Juniata  county,  the  expenses  of  said  dock- 
et and  copying  to  be  paid  by  the  county  of  Juniata,  on 
warrants  to  be  drawn  by  the  commissioners  of  Juniata 
county  on  the  treasurer  thereof. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  taxes  or  arrears  of  taxes  laid,  or 
which  have  become  due,  within  the  said  county  of  Ju- 


niata, before  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  all  sums  of 
money  due  to  this  commonwealth  for  militia  fines  in 
said  connty  of  Juniata  shall  be  collected  and  received 
as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed;  Provided  always, 
That  the  money  arising  from  the  county  taxes  assessed 
or  to  be  assessed  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Ju- 
niata, subsequently  to  the  first  day  of  November  last, 
shall  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  may  be  collected, 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Mifflin  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  county  of  Juniata,  and  if  a  treas- 
urer shall  be  appointed  in  the  county  of  Juniata,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Mifflin  shall  keep  sepa- 
rate accounts  thereof  and  pay  the  same  to  the  treasur- 
er of  the  county  of  Juniata  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  been 
appointed,  and  whatever  part  of  said  taxes  that  have 
been  assessed  since  the  first  day  of  November  last  may 
remain  uncollected,  in  the  county  of  Juniata  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer  thereof,  the 
same  shall  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Juniata. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  sheriff,  treasurer,  prothonotary, 
and  all  such  officers  as  are  by  law  required  to  give  sure- 
ty for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  or 
elected  in  the  said  county  of  Juniata,  before  they  or 
any  of  them  shall  enter  on  the  execution  thereof,  shall 
give  sufficient  security  in  the  same  manner  and  form 
and  for  the  same  uses,  trusts,  and  purposes  as  such 
officers  for  the  time  being  are  obliged  by  law  to  give  in 
the  county  of  Mifflin. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  other  officers 
of  the  county  of  Mifflin  shall  continue  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  their  respective  officers  within  the  county  of 
Juniata  as  heretofore  until  similar  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed agreeably  to  law  within  said  county,  and  the 
persons  who  shall  be  appointed  associate  judges  for 
the  county  of  Juniata  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  re- 
quisite oaths  or  affirmations  of  office  before  the  pro- 
thonotary of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Mifflin  coun- 
ty, who  shall  file  a  record  of  the  same  in  the  office  of 
the  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
county  of  Juniata,  who  may  be  appointed  at  any  time 
after  the  passing  of  this  act. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  inhabitants  of  Mifflin  county  and  of 
the  county  of  Juniata  shall  jointly  elect  two  represen- 
tatives, and  in  conjunction  with  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bria counties,  one  senator  to  serve  in  the  legislature  of 
this  commonwealth  in  the  same  mode,  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  make  returns  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
or  shall  be  directed  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth 
for  conducting  and  making  returns  of  the  election  of 
the  county  ofMifflin  any  thing  in  this  act,  to  the  contra- 
ry notwithstanding. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May 
next,  ensuing,  to  appoint  three  discreet  and  disinterest- 
ed persons  not  resident  in  the  counties  of  Mifflin  or  Ju- 
niata, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fix  on  a  proper  and  con- 
venient scite  for  a  court  house,  prison,  and  county  of- 
fices within  the  aforesaid  county  of  Juniata,  as  near  the 
centre  thereof  as  circumstances  will  admit,  having  re- 
gard to  the  convenience  of  roads,  territory,  population, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  people  of  the  said  coun- 
ty, generally;  and  said  persons  or  a  majority  of  them, 
having  viewed  the  relative  advantages  of  the  several 
situations  contemplated  by  the  people,  shall  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  July  next,  by  a  written  report  un- 
der their  hands  or  under  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
them,  certify,  describe,  and  limit  the  site  or  lot  of  land 
which  they  shall  have  chosen  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  shall  transmit  the  said  report  to  the  governor  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  ap- 
pointed  shall  each  receive  three  dollars  per  diem  for 
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their  services  out  of  tlie  monies  to  be  raised  in  pursu-  Mifflin;  who  upon  delivery  of  such  prisoners  to  him  or 
ance  of  this  act;  Provided  always.  That  before  the  them,  at  the  common  jail  of  the  said  county  of  Mifflin, 
commissioners  shall  proceed  to  perform  the  duties  en-  |  shall  safely  keep  him,  or  her,  or  them,  until  they  he 
joined  on  them  by  this  act,    they  shall  take  an  oath  or  :  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  and  shall  also  be  an- 


affirmation  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace 
well  and  truly  to  perform  with  fidelity  said  duties,  with- 
out favor  of  any  person  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  of  Juniata,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  next  annual  election,  to  take  assurance 
to  them  and  their  successors  in  office  of  such  lot  or  lots 
or  piece  of  ground  as  shall  have  been  approved  of  by 
the    persons  appointed   as  aforesaid,   or  a  majority  of 

them,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  court  house,1  he  may  deliver  to  the  jail  of  Mifflin  county,  by  virtue  of 
jail,  and  offices  for  the  sale  keeping  of  the  records,  and  this  act,  in  orders  drawn  by  the  commissioners  of  Juniata 
the  county  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  as-    county  on  the  treasurer  thereof. 

sesF,  levy,  and  collect  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Sect.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
act  for  raising  county  rates  and  levies  a  sum  sufficient  j  aforesaid,  That  the  sheriff,  jailor,  and  prison  keeper,  of 
to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  and  also  are  hereby  au-  j  the  county  of  Mifflin,  shall  receive  all  prisoners  as  afore- 
thorized  to  assess,  levy  and  collect  for  the  purpose  of  said,  and  shall  provide  for  them  according  to  law,  and 
building  a  court  house  and  prison,  which  they  are  here-    shall  be  entitled  to  the  lees  for  keeping  them,  and  also 


swerable  in  like  manner,  and  liable  to  the  same  pains 
and  penalties,  as  if  the  person  so  delivered  were  liable 
to  confinement  in  the  common  jail  of  Mifflin  county, 
and  the  parties  aggrieved  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
remedies  against  them  or  any  of  them,  as  if  such  prison- 
er had  been  committed  to  his  or  their  custody  by  virtue 
of  legal  process  issued  bv  proper  authority  of  the  said 
county  of  Mifflin:  Provided  always,  That  the  sheriff  of 
Juniata  county  be  allowed  out  of  the  county  stock  of 
said  county,  ten  cents  per  mile  as  a  full  compensation 
for  every  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  which 


by  authorized  to  erect,  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses thereof. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authori- 
ty aforesaid,  That  the  said  coun'y  of  Juniata  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Centre,  Mifflin  and  Clearfield,  for  the  election 
of  members  of  Congress. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall 
have  hke  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities  within 


to  such  allowance  as  is  by  law  directed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  prisoners  in  similar  cases, which  allowance  shall 
be  defrayed  and  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Juniata  out  of  the  county  stock. 

Sect.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  sec'ions 
of  this  act  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  or  until  the  commissioners  of  Juniata  county 
shall  have  ceitifit-d  to  the  court,  that  a  jail  Is  erected  anil 
ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  and  approved  by 
tne  said  county  of  Juniata,  as  by  law  they  are  vested  j  the  court  and  grand  jury,  wlio  shall  enter  their  appro- 
wi'h  and  entitled  to  have  and  exercise  in  otln  r  counties  j  bation,  signed  by  them  on  the  records  of  said  court,  and 
of  this  state,  and  the  said  county  is  hereby  annexed  to  j  from  thenceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  of  Ju- 
the  middle  disirict  ol'the  supieme  court.  I  niata  county  to  receive  all  and  every  person  or  persons 


Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  county  of  Juniata  shall  be  annexed 
to  and  compose  part  of  the  twelfth  judicial   disirict  of 


who  may  then  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  Mifflin  county, 
in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  convey  them  to  the  jail  of 
Juniata  county,  and  keep  them   in   close  custody,  until 


this  commonwealth,  and  the  courts  in  said   county  of  I  they  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law 


Juniata  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  February, 
May,  September,  and  December,  in  each  and  every 
yearand  to  continue  one  week  at  each  tetm  if  necessary. 

Sect.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  certioraries  directed  to,  and  appeals 
from  the  judgment  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
said  county  of  Juniata,  and  all  criminal  prosecutions 
which  may  originate  in  the  said  county  before  the  test 
day  hereinafter  mentioned, shall  be  proceeded  in  as  here- 
tofore in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  quarter  ses- 
sion of  the  county  of  Mifflin,  and  all  process  to  issue 
from  the  courts  of  the  said  county  of  Juniata,  returnable 
to  the  first  terms  in  said  county,  shall  bear  teste  on  the 
third  Monday  of  October  next. 

Sect.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  judges  of  the  district  elections  with- 
in each  of  the  said  counties  of  Mifflin  and  Juniata,  after 
having  formed  the  returns  of  the  whole  election  for 
senators  and  representatives,  as  the  case  may  be  within 
each  county,  in  such  manner  as  is  or  may  be  directed 
by  law,  shall  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  in  each 
year,  send  the  same  by  one  or  more  of  their  number  to 
the  court  house  in  the  borough  of  Lewistown,  in  the 
county  of  Mifflin,  when  and  where  the  judges  so  met 
shall  case  up  the  several  county  returns, and  execute  un. 
der  their  respective  hands  and  seals  as  many  returns  for 
the  whole  district  as  may  be  requisite,  and  also  transmit 
the  same  as  is  by  law  required  to  the  return  judges  in 
other  districts. 

Sect.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  in  all  cases  when  it  would  be  lawful  for 
the  sheriff,  jailor,  or  prison  keeper,  of  the  county  of 
Juniata,  to  hold  in  close  custody  the  body  of  any  person 
in  the  common  jail  of  the  said  county,  if  such  jail  were 
ai  this  time  erected  in  and  for  the  said  county,  such 
person  shall  be  delivered  to  and  kept  in  close  custody 


Approved,  March  2,  1831. 


F.om  the  Presbyterian. 

HISTORY   OF 

THE  rRESBYTEKY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  Us  origin,  A.  D.  1706,  to  Jl.  D.  1831. 
No.  VI. 

The  state  of  the  Church  at  this  period,  was  truly  un  ■ 
happy,  and  appearances  augured  unfavorably  foritssta- 
biliiy  and  extension.  Presbyteries  were  formed  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Old  and  New  Light  controversy, 
without  regard  to  geographical  boundaries;  and  minis- 
ters and  churches,  in  the  immediaie  neighborhood  of 
each  other,  frequently  pertained  to  different  judicato- 
ries, and  studiously  avoided  that  friendly  intercourse 
and  fellowship  which  should  ever  unite  the  children  of 
a  common  Lord. 

By  an  act  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  1751,  those 
ministers  and  churches  which  favored  the  new  mea- 
sures, and  who  were  within  the  natural  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  were  erected  into  a  distinct 
judicatory  under  the  name  of  the  Min^ton  Presbytery. 
This  form  was  retained  until  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  Synods  in  1758,  at  which  time  the  Presbyteries 
were  re-modeled,  and  those  of  Abington  and  Philadel- 
phia were  again  united.  At  that  time  the  animosity  of 
party  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided;  each  side  seem- 
ed conscious  that  the  heat  of  controversy  had  betrayed 
them  ir.to  error;  mutual  concessions  were  made  and  a 
friendly  union  happily  effected.  After  every  abate- 
ment has  been  made  for  the  extravagancies  into  which 
human  infirmity  had  hurried  the  promoters  of  this  ex- 
citement,  it  should  be   thankfully  acknowledged,  that 


through  their  instrumentality,  the  Church  was  revived 
by  the  sheriff,  jailor,  or  prison  keeper,  of  the  county  of  and  many  souls  were  converted  to  God.     A  revival,  the 
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genuineness  ot'whicli  is  shown  by  fruits  of  holiness,  is 
no  less  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  fallible 
instruments  employed  to  promote  it,  throw  into  it  a 
large  admixture  ofhuman  error. 

To  return:  this  harmony  continued  until  1761,  when 
an  event  occurred. which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
leaven  of  this  long  protracted  controversy  had  not  been 
entirely  removed.  Mr.  Samuel  Magaw,  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia on  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion; 
and  his  replies  not  proving  satisfactory  to  some,  the 
question  was  formally  proposed,  "whether  the  Presby- 
tery were  satisfied  trom  Mr.  Magaw's  declaration  of  his 
experience,  whether  he  was  converted  or  not;  and  four 
ministers  voted  that  they  Here,  and  >tvcn  voted  that 
they  were  not."  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the 
minority  of  ministers,  through  the  vote  of  the  Elders 
present,  determined  to  pr:  ceed  with  his  trials,  and  he 
was  accordingly  licensed.  The  seven  ministers  enter- 
ed their  dissent,  and  in  the  same  year  an  overture  was 
introduced  to  the  Synod  to  this  effect; — whether  a  can- 
didate for  the  gospel  ministry  should  be  required  to 
give  a  narrative  of  his  religious  experience. which  should 
become  a  basis  of  judgment  upon  which  he  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected?  The  Synod  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative;  but  as  considerable  ferment  was 
produced  in  the  minority,  the  Synod,  apparently  afraid 
of  arousing  the  sleeping  lion,  explained  the  vote  as 
merely  expressing  an  opinion,  and  not  imposing  any  ob- 
ligation or  restraint  upon  particular  Presbyteries. 

The  minority  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  antici- 
pating a  recurrence  of  former  evils,  and  judging  that 
separation  would  conduce  most  to  the  preservation  of 
harmony,  solicited  the  Synod  to  erect  them  into  a  di 
tinct  FresbUer),  to  be  st\  led  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  distinction  continued  until  1786,  when  the  First 
and  Second  Presbyteries  were  blended. 

From  this  period  the  Presbytery  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  Church  with  no 
material  interruption  of  their  harmony,  tint  1  the  occur- 
rence of  a  recent  event,  which  it  is  apprehended,  has 
incurably  mat  red  their  fellowship. 

'I  he  particulars  of  this  event  are  already  before  the 
public  in  various  publications,  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  referred  to  with  interest  by  some  future  historian  of 
the  Church.  The  repetition  of  them  here,  would  be  a 
task  not  only  ungrateful  but  unnecessary.  'I  he  inter- 
ruption to  the  amicable  and  fraternal  feeling  which  had 
for  so  many  years  characterised  this  original  judicatory 
is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Thi:  Rail  Road  — We  believe  the  excitement  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  is  now  almost  entirely  allayed,  and  the 
public  mind  tranquilized,so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  S.  W. 
side — and  we  hope  that  every  good  citizen  will  calmly 
submit  to  the  decision  which  has  been  made. 

'I  he  first  live  miles  of  the  Road,  we  are  informed, 
which  terminates  near  the  bridge,  on  the  Church  Lane, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  main  street  of  this 
town — is  given  out,  under  favorable  contract,  to  a  Mr. 
M'Cobii,  of  Easton,  in  mis  stale,  to  be  executed  and 
complcled,'\n  thejirst  sty/e,by  the  1st  of  December  next, 
at  the  rate  of  $27,000  per  mile.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  estimate  of  the  engineer. 

The  route  will  cross  the  turnpike  firshbelow  Naglee's 
hill,  and  again  pass  over  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  S.  VV.  side, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  Menonist  meeting-house. 

I  he  road,  so  far  as  let  under  contract,  will  probablv 
be  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  laid 
with  cut  granite,  from  the  "granite  state" — the  iron  to 
be  imported — and  all  the  bridges  to  have  iron  barriers. 
These,  we  think,  will  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
value  of  the  stock — and  will, we  ate  induced  to  believe, 
enhance  the  price  to  its  original  advanced  mark.  We 
hope  fox  the  best  ;  and  trust,  that  it  will  in  the  end  be  a 
source  <  f  interest  to  this  town. —  Germantown  Telrzrnph. 
Vol.  VIII.  H 
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No.  XXV. 
ON  THE  ODES  OF  AKENSIDE. 
I  have  often  re-perused  the  Odes  of  Dr.  Akenside, 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  intrinsic  poetical  merit  which 
occasionally  appears  in  them,  but  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  forming  a  curious  and  interesting  study,  as  a 
specimen  of  human  nature.  Nursed  in  an  ancient  and 
learned  university,  and  secluded  by  various  comb  ning 
circumstances  from  any  very  intimate  mixture  with  man- 
kind, until  an  age  when  the  character  is  usually  formed, 
and  stamped  with  marks  which  adhere  to  it  permanently 
dining  the  remainder  of  life — he  seems  to  have  become 
thoroughly  confirmed  in  that  simplicity  of  character 
which  is  so  unsparingly  ridiculed  in  Smollei's  novel, 
Peregrine  Pickle.  Something  of  this  kind  is,  probably, 
the  cause  of  his  limited  success  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession;  Dr.  Akenside  having  reached  the  age  of 
forty-nine  years,  according  to  his  biographer,  without 
ever  attaining  "to  any  great  extent  of  practice,  or  emi- 
nence of  popularity."  This  failure,  too,  was  incurred 
in  spite  of  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts  to  attain 
professional  eminence  by  the  direct  and  fair  means. 
Thus  we  learn,  that  he  patiently  confined  the  labours 
of  his  pen  for  many  years  to  his  profession,  producing  a 
number  of  valuable  medical  essays;  and  that  he  was 
distinguished,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  respect 
in  which  his  character  and  acquirements  were  held,  by 
a  succession  of  honorary  and  really  honourable  appoint- 
ments, including  that  of  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Queen;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these,  his  pecuniary 
difficulties  were  so  great,  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  from  the  actual  pressure  of  poverty,  with  all 
its  concomitant  mortifications,  and  probably  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  his  brightest  hopes,  by  the  very  unusual 
liberality  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Dyson.  To  this  gentleman, 
he  was  under  the  humiliating  obligation  implied  in  the 
reception  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year — paid  to  en- 
able him  to  support  his  character.  When  we  combine 
this,  with  the  sarcasm  of  Smollett,  h..ve  we  not  a  right 
to  infer  that,  by  eccentricities  of  manner  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  wot  hi,  his  own  conduct  must  in  some 
way  have  formed  a  bar  to  his  success;  and  popularity 
not  having  been  forced  on.  him  by  any  of  those  caprices 
of  public  opinion,  which  so  often  elevate  nut  only  the 
undeserving,  but  the  singul  tr  and  the  disagreeable,  he 
was  doomed  to  spend  the  years  ol  his  pilgrimage  in  the 
prolonged  and  melancholy  struggle,  of  patient  and  toil- 
ing genius  smarting  with  want  and  disappoint",     .' 

Under  these  views,  the  analysis  of  his  character  ac- 
quires a  new  and  painful  interest;  and  we  shall  find,  t 
think,  that  much  of  it  is  displayed  in  his  Odes.  His  great 
work,  "  1  he  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  was  pre- 
pared elaborately,  in  the  shades  of  intentional  retire- 
ment, and  before  his  spirit  had  been  broken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  defeats,  and  by  "the  sickening  pang  of  hope 
deferred."  It  exhibits  rather  a  view  of  some  of  the 
author's  abstract  doctrines  and  imaginings,  than  any  real 
information  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  his  actual  feelings; 
which,  perhaps,  had  not  then  been  fully  developed. 
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In  the  Odes,  on  the  other  hand,  Akcnside  appears  to 
me  to  have  given  vent,  in  the  simplest  manner,  to  many 
of  the  feelings  and  influences  by  which  he  was  habitual- 
ly governed.  The  beauty  of  the  verse,  and  the  other 
general  merits  of  these  productions,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  various  critics  but  what  has  principally  at- 
tracted my  attention,  is  the  species  of  philosophy  they 
contain.  The  author  seems  to  have  formed  to  himself 
a  scheme  of  conduct  reposing  upon  the  love  of  praise,  as 
properly  belonging  to  roble  actions,  and  the  service  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  These  views  are  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  seventeenth  Ode,  in  the  first  book,  "On 
a  Sermon  against  Glory." 

"  For  with  me  nor  pomp  nor  pleasure, 
Bourbon  's  might,  Braganza  's  treasure, 
So  can  Fancy's  dream  rejoice, 
So  conciliate  Reason  's  choice 
As  one  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 
Be  the  passport  to  thy  hetv'n, 
Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways! 
No  such  law  to  me  was  giv'n; 
Nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me, 
Fating  like  my  friends  before  me; 
Nor  an  holier  place  require 
Than  Timoleon  's  arms  acquire, 
And  Tully 'scurule  chair,and  Milton's  golden  lyre." 

Whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  theology  of  the  five 
last  lines,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are  a  in  strain  of 
vigorous  and  elevated  poetry.  In  book  second,  Ode 
fifth,  we  find  the  subject  resumed,  in  a  set  argument; 
by  which  it  is  urged,  that  the  love  of  praise  forms  the 
most  powerful  of  all  sublunary  incitements  to  virtuous 
actions,  and  those  which  are  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity; and  the  writer  proceeds  to  infer,  that,  the  real 
value  f  f  praise  depending  on  the  judgment  of  the  prais- 
er,  a  sense  of  religious  duty  itself,  may  be  defined  to 
consist  in  seeking  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing; and  that  a  true  and  honourable  praise,  to  wit,  that 
granted  by  the  wise  and  good,  derives  a  real  value  from 
the  analogy.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce 
two  of  the  stanzas,  as  possessing  peculiar  beauty. 

■'Nor  any  partial,  private  end, 

Such  rev'rence  to  the  public  bears; 
Nor  any  passion.  Virtue  's  fritnd, 
So  like  to  Virtue's  self  appears. 

For  who  in  glory  can  delight 

Without  delight  in  glorious  deeds' 

What  man  a  charming  voice  can  slight, 
Who  courts  the  echo  that  succeeds'" 

In  various  places  throughout  the  volume,  we  find  the 
conferring  and  perpetuating  of  just  praise,  appropriated 
as  the  legitimate  end  and  office  of  poetry;  and  particu- 
larly in  Ode  seventh,  book  first. 

In  book  second,  Ode  eleventh,  he  acknowledges  him- 
self in  love  in  the  abstract;  not  having  fixed  upon  any 
particular  lady. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  entire  antique  turn 
which  his  poetry,  and  the  whole  reach  of  his  mind  as- 
sume, the  learning  of  his  allusions,  which  frequently 
renders  his  verses  hard  to  be  understood  by  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  the  perpetual  reference  to  abstract  princi- 
ples, with  which  the  Odes  are  so  strongly  characterized, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  led  to  view  our  highly  gifted  but 


unfortunate  author,  as  a  man  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his 
meditations,  and  very  unlikely,  indeed,  to  fall  in  ad- 
vantageously with  the  every  day  business  of  life.  He 
lends  himself  to  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ancient  lore;  and 
seems  to  wish  to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  poetry  and 
philosophy.  He  is  ardently  attached  to  England,  as 
the  land  of  Liberty  and  liberal  cultivation  ol  the  mind; 
and  appears  to  despise  the  natives  of  Holland, (book  first, 
Ode  eighth),  where  he  acquired  his  own  learning,  for 
their  prudential  habits  and  love  of  money — two  points 
of  character,  indeed,  the  possession  of  which  would  have 
made  him  much  happier.  Yet,  with  considerable  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  and  no  mean  genius,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  able  sufficiently  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 
His  Odes  have  had  no  widely  diffused  or  enduring  popu- 
larity; and  the  length  of  their  sentences,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  their  classical  and  historical  allusions,  form, 
perhaps,  a  serious  impediment  to  their  ever  attaining- 
what  he  so  ardently  wished — a  general  reputation.  In 
the  search  of  abstract  merit,  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked the  study  of  that  adaptation  either  to  the  indo- 
lence of  the  reader,  or  the  caprice  of  the  age,  the  want 
of  which  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to  defeat  any  literary 
undertaking.  The  result  was  the  common  doom  of 
poetical  genius — poverty,  mortification,  and  depend- 
ence during  life,  and  a  permanent  niche  for  one  of  his 
productions,  among  the  standard  literature  of  his  coun- 
try. 

To  a  mind  thus  given  to  intellectual  enjoyments,  and 
suffering  in  all  external  things,  it  was  surely  a  valuable 
comfort  to  be  well  persuaded  of  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing; and  with  a  quotation  which  expresses, in  unusually 
happy  verse,  the  author's  success  in  attaining  this  grati- 
fication, I  shall  close  my  essay. 

"  Not  far  beneath  the  hero's  feet,_ 
Nor  from  the  legislator's  seat, 

Stands  far  remote  the  bard — 

Lycurgus  fashion'd  Sparta  *s  fame, 
And  Pompey  to  the  Roman  name 

Gave  universal  sway. 
Where  are  they? — Homer  's  rev'rend  page 
Holds  empire  to  the  thirtieth  age, 

And  tongues  and  ciimesobey. 

And  thus,  when  William's  acts  divine 
No  longer  shall  from  Bourbon  's  line 

Draw  one  vindictive  vow; 
When  Sidney  shall  with  Cato  rest. 
And  Russell  move  the  patriot's  breast 

No  more  than  Brutus  now; 

Yet,  then  shall  Shakspear's  pow'rful  art 
O'er  ev'ry  passion,  ev'ry  heart 

Confirm  his  awful  throne; 
tyrants  shall  bow  before  his  laws, 
And  freedom  s,  glory  's,  virtue  's  cause, 

Their  dread  asserter  own."  P. 


Pottstov.v,  July  9. 
Gold  Mine. — A  gentleman  has  left  in  our  possession  a 
specimen  of  ore  found  in  the  mine  on  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Bredlinger,  in  New  Hanover  township,  Montgom- 
ery county;  which  will  be  shown  to  persons  anxious  to 
examine  it  by  calling  at  this  office.  They  are  now  busi- 
ly engaged  in  taking  the  water,  old  pump  stocks,  tools 
and  other  nuisance  out  which  have  been  found  exactly 
as  was  stated  by  a  person  on  his  death  bed, sever. I  yea  is 
ago,  who  formerly  worked  in  the  mine. 

( 
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10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

43 

5 

0 

125 

70  to  80       - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

41 

80  to  90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

21 

90  tolOO       - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

100  and  upwards 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

IP 

0 

5 

0 

111 

0 
15 

63 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 
35 

0 

38 

2 
999 

Total  White  Females 
Coloured  Males. 

Under  10  years 

24 

5 

44 

48 

500 

11 

52 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

From  10  to  24       - 

8 

42 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

24  to  36       . 

64 

0 

5 

50 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

36  to  55       - 

50 

0 

2 

28 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

(' 

0 

0 

(J 

0 

0 

0 

93 

55  tolOO 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

100  and  upwards 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Col'd  Males 
Coloured  Females. 

Under  10  years 

128 

42 

6 

76 

51 

1 

6 

310 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0 

0 

10 

From  10  to  24 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

13 

1' 

0 

1 

0 

(' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

24  to  36       - 

12 

0 

0 

35 

0 

8 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

59 

36  to  55 

25 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

l> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

55tol00       - 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

lOOandupwards 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
52 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
165 

Total  Col'd  Females 

44 

61 

Total  Whites 

259 

25 

33 

151 

142 

907 

129 

22 

272 

27 

106 

32 

18 

52 

35 

82 

2292 

Total  Coloured 

172 

42 

6 

137 

0 

103 

0 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' 

0 

1 

475 

General  Total 

431 

67 

39 

288 

142 

1010 

129 

25 

282 

28 

106 

32 

18 

52 

35 

83  2767 

CRIMINALS — (in  the  first  four  ibstitctions). 

Whites 468,  or  0.27  per  cent,  on  white  population  of  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Blacks 357,or2.29  coloured    do.  do.  do.  do. 

Total 825 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Whites 929,  or  0.54  per  cent,  on  white  population  of  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 

Blacks 106,  or  0.68  coloured     do.  do.  do.  do. 

Total 1035 — in  the  City  and  Moyamensing  Alms-houses. 

CO*  The  census  includes  the  Superintendantsand  their  families;  and  most  of  the  Institutions  contain  persons 
from  other  parts  of  the  state,  as  well  as  from  the  city  and  county. 
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From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 
THOUGHTS  ON  EMIGRATION 

FROM  EUROPE  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 
No.  VI. 

Taxes  are  so  light  in  Pennsylvania,  us  scarcely  to  be 
felt  by  any  one.  A  farmer  who  owns  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  with  a  comfortable  dwelling  house,  barn, 
and  other  improvements,  actually  worth  two  thousand 
dollars,  but  assessed  at  only  one  thousand,  would  have 
to  pay  seven  dollars  per  annum,  and  no  more,  viz: 

County  tax,  Z  per  cent,  on  $1000,  the   assessed 
value,         .........       ^5 

State   tax,    l-10th  per  cent,  (to  pay  interests  on 
roads  and  canals)        -_-...  i 

Personal  tax,  .-.---.  1 

$7 
Can  any  man  complain  of  these  taxes,  and  say  they 
are  oppressive  and  unjust,  or  that  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  imposed  do  not  fully  justify  them?  If  there 
are  such  men  among  us,  let  them  for  a  moment  cast  but 
a  glance  at  the  agriculturists  in  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  Let  them  compare  their  situation, 
With  the  same  class  of  people  in  this  country,  and  then, 
if  they  have  a  particle  of  candour  about  them,  let  them 
acknowledge  the  truth!  A  farmer  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land has  to  pay  annually  as  much  rent  f  r  his  farm,  and 
the  owner  nearly  half  as  much  for  his  taxes,  as  a  good 
tract  of  land,  of  equal  size,  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia would  cost  in  fee  simple.  Pennsylvania  stands  fore- 
most in  agriculture  and  manufactures  among  her  sister 
states,  and  has  the  advantage  of  both  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  Nature  has  done  much  in  regard  to  her  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  art  is  now  performing  what  nature  did  not 
complete.  Philadelphia,  her  commercial  emporium, 
which  contains  180,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for 
building  the  handsomest  and  best  ships  in  the  world; 
and  the  capital  and  integrity  of  her  merchants,  give  an 
assurance  of  accommodation  and  safety,  to  all  who  trade 
with  her.  Pennsylvania  has  no  dispute  with  the  Indians, 
about  titles  or  boundary  lines;  all  her  lands  were  pur- 
chased by  William  Penn,  in  a  fair  and  open  manner: — 
the  Indians  were  satisfied  and  have  never  since  uttered 
a  complaint. 

The  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  wood,  the  copious 
supplies  of  wdiolesome  water,  and  the  inexhaustible 
mines  of  iron  ore  in  Pennsylvania,  add  greatly  to  her 
importance  and  wealth.  Her  inhabitants  are  generally 
the  descendants  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Germans, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Welsh,  Scotch,  Swedes,  and 
Hutch;  and  in  the  cities  and  towns,  there  are  many  re- 
sidents and  strangers  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  West  Indies.  The  people  are  in  general 
temperate,  industrious,  and  independent  in  their  cir- 
cumstances; intelligent  in  their  minds;  and  moral  in  their 
conduct.  It  is  a  rare  circumstance,  to  meet  with  any 
man  who  cannot  read  cither  the  English  or  German  lan- 
guage, and  very  few  are  to  be  found  wdio  cannot  write. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  enjoy  liberty  unpolluted 
by  the  breath  of  slavery,  which  is  not  suffered  to  exist 
in  this  commonwealth  of  freemen?  Fifty-one  years  ago 
it  received  its  death  blow!  The  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, pas-ed  a  law  in  1780,  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery;  declaring,  that  no  person  born  within  the 
state  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  should  be  considered 
"  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life;  and  that  no  person  should 
be  admitted  into  the  state  and  held  as  a  slave  thereaf- 
ter. So  that  there  cannot  now  be  a  slave  in  Pennsylva- 
nia under  51  years  of  age,  and  of  those  that  were  in  the 
state,  when  the  law  passed,  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
have  been  liberated  by  death  or  manumission,  or  been 
removed  to  other  states. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  fifty-three  separate  dis- 
tricts, or  counties,  allowinz  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  one.  Its  length  is  2S8  miles  from  east.to  west;  its 
breadth  156  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  most  moun- 


tainous parts  of  the  state,  are  in  the  counties  of  Bed- 
ford, Cumberland, Franklin,  Cambria,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Schuylkill,  Dauphin,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and 
Lehigh,  through  which  pass  the  ridges  and  spurs  which 
form  what  are  called  the  Allegheny  and  Blue  Mountains,- 
but  even  in  these  counties,  there  are  many  very  rich  and 
extensive  valleys,  and  a  large  portion  of  fine  upland. 
Some  of  the  mountains  admit  of  cultivation  to  their  very 
tops,  and  yield  grass  and  grain  plentifully.  The  mea- 
dows are  rich  and  luxuriant,  anil  the  hills  are  covered 
with  abundance  of  pasture  for  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  deer, 
and  goats.  The  best  lands  produce  walnut  and  chesnut; 
the  next  best  maple,  beech,  oak  and  hickory;  the  third 
quality,  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock;  and  the  poorest 
lands  are  encumbered  with  shrubs,  brambles,  and  bush- 
es. The  oak,  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  chesnut,  are 
very  fine  and  abundant  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  and  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
highest  mountains,  the  greatest  quantities  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  are  to  be  found;  rendering  a  portion 
of  the  lmds  in  those  situations,  of  very  great  addition- 
al value. 

No  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner,  who 
wishes  to  become  a  citizen.  It  requires  the  residence 
of  only  five  years.  On  the  day  of  his  landing  on  our 
shores,  he  may  buy  a  farm,  a  house,  or  merchandize;  he 
mav  open  a  counting-house,  a  workshop,  or  an  office, 
and  pursue  his  business  as  though  he  were  a  native  of 
the  country.  The  right  of  suffrage  he  may  obtain,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  a  citizen;  and  he  is  then  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  the  legislature,  agreeably  to  the  3d  article  of 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  which  declares,  that 
"no  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state  three  years 
next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  \  ear  thereof  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  he  shall  have 
been  chosen." 

The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religion,  prevails 
in  every  section  of  this  great  and  growing  common- 
wealth, as  pure  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
various  religious  denominations  consist  of  Episcopalians, 
Presbvterians,  Baptists,  Roman  Catho!ics,Qnakers,  Metho- 
dists, German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Menonists,  Hunk- 
ers, Universalists,  Unitarians,  and  Jews;  all,  and  each 
of  whom,  may  worship  their  God  according  to  their  re- 
spective tenets,  forms,  and  beliefs,  without  interference, 
restraint,  or  molestation  from  any  quarter.         CIVIS. 

No.  VII. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  nations,  to  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  subsistence  from  their  own  soil, 
and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  manufacture 
for  themselves  such  articles  as  would  conduce  to  their 
comfort  and  independence.  The  raw  materials,  viz: 
iron,  lead,  coal,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  may 
be  raised  and  obtained  in  the  United  States  to  any  ex- 
tent; and  improved  machinery  has  so  much  reduced  the 
application  of  manual  labor,  as  to  enable  us,  in  a  mate- 
rial degree,  to  stand  in  competition  with  many  of  the 
European  establishments  and  in  some  instances,  greatly 
to  surpass  them.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
conducted  with  great  success,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  ascertain- 
ed, about  a  year  ago,  and  published  in  many  of  our  pub- 
lic journals,  that  we  possessed  104  warping  mills,  4500 
weavers,  3000  spoolers,  2000  bobbin  winders,  and  200 
dyers,  whose  wages  amounted  to  Sl,4~0,l)C0  per  annum, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  indigo  was  121,000  lbs.  a 
year.  A  variety  of  cotton  goods,such  as  sheetings,  shirt- 
ings, checks,  chambrays,  and  calicoes, are  not  only  man- 
ufactured cheaper  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
than  they  can  be  imported  from  abroad;  but  we  can,  and 
do,  export  large  quantities  to  the  "West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  other  foreign  markets.  If  we  have  a  de- 
ficiency of  labor,  that  deficiency  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
supplied  by  the  superabundance  of  the  raw  material, 
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and  the  reduced  rates  of  provisions  and  living,  which 
must  operate  as  powerful  inducements  to  many  of  the 
unemployed  operatives  in  Europe,  to  join  our  establish- 
ments; and  as  an  increase  of  foreign  labour  would  pro- 
duce an  increased  consumption  of  provisions,  the  far- 
mer would  undoubtedly  receive  an  important  benefit 
therefrom.  If  the  effect  of  manufacturing- for  ourselves, 
was  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  would  other- 
wise be  engaged  in  tillage,  to  its  use,  it  might  diminish 
their  cultivation,  but  the  tendency  to  procure  an  increas- 
ed demand  for  the  productions  of  the  soil,  would  natu- 
rally create  a  more  extensive  cultivation,  and  render 
our  lands  much  more  productive.  Manufactures  are  cal- 
culated not  onlv  to  increase  the  benefits  derived  from 
useful  and  productive  labor,  but  to  improve  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  advance  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  therefore  evident,  if  the  premises 
I  have  assumed  are  correct,  that  Pennsylvania  offers 
greater  encouragement  to  foreign  emigrants,  to  settle 
on  her  unoccupied  lands,  to  work  in  her  manufactories, 
and  to  reside  in  her  towns,  than  they  can  find  in  any 
country  on  earth!  And  if  a  land  office,  such  as  I  have 
suggested  in  a  previous  number,  for  the  purpose  xif  giv- 
ing information  to  the  stranger,  and  enabling  him  to 
make  an  advantageous  selection  of  a  farm  for  himself, 
were  established  in  Philadelphia,  with  two  or  three 
branches  properly  located  in  the  country,  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying,  that  it  would  eminently  tend  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  landholder,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
very  useful  to  the  emigrant  in  search  of  a  settlement.* 
It  is  now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  well  calculated  fur  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  both  adapted  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive culture  of  the  white  mulberry,  furnishing  the 
best  food  for  the  worms,  which  have  produced  large 
samples  of  cocoons,  of  the  very  first  quality.  Pennsyl- 
vania can  raise  sheep  on  her  mountains  and  hills,  where 
the  grass  and  pasturage  grow  spontaneously,  cheaper 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  country  in  Europe.  Her 
iron  is  very  good  and  very  abundant;  her  coal  is  inex- 
haustible; and  her  timber  unsurpassed  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  by  any  other  state  in  the  union!  Do  not 
these,  and  many  other  advantages  which  she  possesses, 
place  her  on  a  most  desirable  eminence,  and  give  en- 
couragement to  the  stranger  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  set- 
tled home?  CIVIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 

The  Board  of  Appraisers  of  damages  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  and  rail  road  was  in  fession  at  this  place  a 
few  days  this  week.  The  following  communication, 
containing  information  which  may  be  useful  to  persons 
who  intend  to  lay  in  their  claims,  has  been  handed  us 
for  publication: — 

The  Board  of  Appraisers  for  determining  on  claims 
for  damages  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  canals,  rail 
roads,  &.c.  give  public  notice  that  they  will  meet  at 
I.ewistown,  on  the  Juniata  division,  on  the  first  day  of 
September  next,  and  thence  proceed  immediately  to 
view  the  premises  and  hear  the  parties  to  the  moi.th  of 
the  Juniata. 

In  order  to  give  claimants  proper  facilities,  and  to  oc- 
casion as  little  deity  as  possible  in  the  discussion  of  ca- 
ses, the  board  request  attention  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

To  entitle  this  board  to  take  cognizance  of  claims  for 
damages,  it  is  necessary 

1st.  That  the  matter  should  have  been  passed  on  by 
the  canal  commissioners  and  their  offer  rejectee. 

2.  That  an  appeal  in  writing  be  entered  from  'die  de- 

*An  office,  something  like  this,  I  am  informed  is  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  particulars  of  the  plan,  though  I  have  understood 
it  has  been  attended  with  success. 


cision  from  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  the 
board  of  appraisers,  and  lodged  with  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  or  with  one  of  the 
board  of  appraisers. 

3.  No  particular  form  of  appeal  is  required,  but  the 
following  is  recommended  as  a  form  which  will  be 
deemed  sufficient: 

The  undersigned,  residing  in  Township, 

county,  being  a  person  chiming  damages  hi/  reason  of  the 
construction  vf  the  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 

canal  having  declined  the  offer  of  dollars,  made  to 

him  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  has  appealed  therefrom 
and  desire  the  ap/iraisers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
view  and  assess  his  damages. 

(Signed)  A.  B. 

1831. 

Having  disposed  of  the  cases  on  that  part  of  the  Juni- 
ata, the  Board  will  proceed  to  view  the  cases  on  the 
Delaware  division,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  division,  so 
as  to  have  passed  on  all  those  cases  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  month  of  October.  The  Board  have  not 
been  able  to  proceed  forthwith  as  they  intended,  in 
consequence  of  it  being  necessary  to  have  the  requisite 
documents  and  information  from  the  Canal  Commission- 
ers' office,  and  to  enable  the  canal  commissioners  to 
make  the  offers  yet  remaining  to  be  made  to  claimants, 
anil  to  give  claimants  an  opportunity  of  determining  on 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  offers  thus  made:  as 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  are  anxious  to  pass  but  once 
along  the  respective  lines  to  view,  &c. 

JOSIAH  ANKRIM, 
W.    RAMSEY, 
J.    M.    PORTER. 

Harrisburg,  July  27,  1831. 

TOLLS   ON  THE   CANAL. 

The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  Tolls  re- 
ceived on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was  copied  from  the 
returns  of  the  Auditor  General's  office. 

Amount  of  Tolls  collected  on  the  whole    line  of  the 
Pennsylvania   canal   by    the  several  collectors,  for 
the   quarter  commencing    1st   April,  and   ending 
30th  June,  1831,  as  follows,  viz. 
T.  C.  Reed,  Collectorat  Harrisburg,  56,908  25 

E.  N.  Doane,  Northumberland,       1,118  07 

L.  Reynolds,  Lewistown,  2,290  51 

T.  Johnston,  Blairsville,  4,106  62J 

Wm.  B.  Foster,  Pittsburg,  1,543   10 

D.  Brenniman,  Leechburg,  1,376  51 

Wm.  Swift,  Bristol,  533  58 

Robert  Scott,  Jr.  Bridge  D.  Island,     1,348  23 

JohnNevin,        Outlet  L.  Middletown,  597  26 

Jacob  Fritz,  Aqueduct  at  Duncan's  Island,  13  23 


Total, 


§19,835  59i 


An  institution  has  been  established  in  the  college  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  under  the  name  of  the  "Lyceum  of 
Naturul  Science  of  Jefferson  College."  The  design  of 
this  association  is  to  collect  and  preserve  the  various 
objects  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Indian  Antiquities 
in  which  our  western  states  so  richly  abound.  A  con- 
siderable collection  has  already  been  made,  and  suitable 
cases  for  their  arrangement  and  exhibition  will  be  pla- 
ced in  a  spacious  apartment  in  the  new  college  edifice, 
which  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  alumni  of  the 
college,  and  the  friends  of  natural  science  generally,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  aid  the  association  in  their  en- 
deavors to  illustrate  the  natural  history  and  antiquities 
of  our  country.  Any  donation  left  with  Prof.  Halsey, 
Pittsburg,  or  with  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  Steubenville, 
or  with  the  Curators  of  the  Lyceum,  at  Canonsburg, 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette. 
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FIRE  COMPANIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  a  late  number  wt  inserted  from  the  daily  papers  a 
list  of  the  Fire  Companies  in  the  City,  which  it  appears 
from  the  following  note  from  a  correspondent  was  in- 
correct. His  request  to  insert  it  again  with  the  correc- 
tions, is  therefore  complied  with.  A  table  of  the  Fire 
Companies  in  1791,  is  also  added,  extracted  from  Slo- 
gan's Directory  fur  1795. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sib — The  list  of  Fire  Companies  inserted  in  your 
number  for  last  Saturday,  containing  five  errors,  and  the 
omission  of  two  companies,  viz.  the  America  and  Ro- 
bert Morris  Hose  Companies.  May  I  ask  of  you  the 
favour  of  inserting  the  following  corrected  list? 

Yours,  &c.  A  lover  of correctness . 

July  25,  1831. 

ENGINE    COMPANIES. 

1.  Assistance — Race,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 

2.  Columbia — Eighth,  between  Race  and  Vine  streets. 

3.  Delaware — Hartung's  alley. 

4.  Diligent — Filbert.between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  sts. 

5.  Fairmount — Ridge  road,  between  Vine  and  Callow- 

hill  streets. 

6.  Federal— Third,  between  Tammany  and  Green  sts. 

7.  Franklin — Catherine,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

8.  Friendship — Brown,  corner  of  St.  John  street. 

9.  Good  Intent — Public  Square,  Kensington. 

10.  Good  Will — Race,  corner  of  Juniper  street. 

11.  Globe — Near  Globe  Mill,  Kensington. 

12.  Hand  in  Hand — Cherry.between  Third  and  Fourth. 

13.  Harmony — Seventh,  between  Cherry  and  Race. 

14.  Hibernia — Dock,  above  Second  street. 


15.  Hope — Corner  of  Second  and  Pine. 

16.  Humane — Callowhill, between  Second  and  St.  John. 

17.  N.  Liberty — Front,  above  Noble. 

18.  Pennsylvania — Fifth, betweenChestnut  and  Library. 

19.  Philadelphia — Crown,  between  Race  and  Vine. 

20.  Reliance — New,  between  Second  and  Third. 

21.  Relief— Twelfth,  between  Market  and  Chestnut. 

22.  Resolution — Do.         do.         do.  do. 

23.  Southwark — Second, between  Queen  and  Christian. 

24.  Washington — Lombard,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth. 

25.  Weccacoe — Second,  between  Queen  and  Christian. 

26.  U.  States— Fourth,  between  Wood  and  Callowhill. 

27.  Vigilant — Race,  between  Front  and  Second. 

HOSE  COMPANIES. 

1.  America — Corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets. 

2.  Columbia — Seventh,  between  Cherry  and  Race. 

3.  Diligent — Ridge  road,between  Vine  and  Callowhill. 

4.  Fame — Fifth,  between  Chestnut  and  Library. 

5.  Good  Intent — Fourth,  between  Chestnut  &.  Walnut- 

6.  Hope — Corner  of  Second  and  Pine. 

7.  Humane — Ann,  between  Wood  and  Callowhill. 

8.  Neptune — Vine,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

9.  N.  Liberty — Budd,  between  Green  and  Coates. 

10.  Niagara — Third,  between  Catherine  and  Queen. 

11.  Philadelphia — Seventh,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

12.  Perseverance — Race,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

13.  Phoenix — Zane,  near  Seventh. 

14.  Resolution — Fifth,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

15.  Robert  Morris — Corner  of  Lombard  and  Ninth. 

16.  Southwark — Corner  of  South  and  Second. 

17.  Washington — Tenth,  between  Filbert  and  Arch. 

18.  William  Penn — Public  Square,  Kensington. 

19.  United  States — Old  York  road,  between  Tammany 

and  Green. 
In  all  forty -sis  Fire  Companies  in  the  City  and  Liber- 
ties of  Philadelphia. 


RETURN   OF  THE  SEVERAL  FIRE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  1791. 


liUnion. 

2 

3 

4 


Fellowship... . 
Hand  in  Hand. 
Heait  in  Hand. 
Friendship 

Hibernia 

Vigilant 

Delaware 

Fame 

New  Market . . 

Amicable 

Neptune 

Sun 

14  Harmony 

Kndeavour 

Reliance 

Alarm 

Diligence . 


December 

January 

March 

February 

July 

February 


16 
17 
18 

19]  Assistance. 


When  Established. 


May 

July 
March 

August 
January 
September 


February     24,  17 


24, 


May 

July 


1736. 
1738. 
1742. 
1743. 
1747. 
1752. 
1760. 
1761. 
1764. 
1769. 
1769. 
1774. 
1778. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1791. 
1791. 


240 
175 

160 
80 

240 

160 
70 
90 
80 
80 
90 

100 

160 
80 
8U 

100 
80 

100 
88 


61    580    410    17 


1  80  ft 

0 

0 

0 

1  120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The  Milford  Eagle  of  Friday  last,  says: — "For  a  few- 
days  past  there  has  been  located  or  encamped  within  a 
half  mile  of  our  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river,  two  Tuscarora.  Indians,  with  their  Squaws  and 
Pappooses.  They  arrived  at  this  place  by  water,  in 
bark  canoes,  in  which  they  travelled  from  Buffaloe  by 
way  of  the  Erie  canal,  to  the  North  river,  and  trom 
that  into  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  and  so  into 
the  Delaware,  a  short  distance  above  Carpenter's  Point. 
They  are  shortly  to  leave  this  place  for  Pottsville,  in 
this  state.     They  paddle  a  canoe  with  astonishing  dex- 


terity, and  shoot  with  remarkable  skill  with  the  bow  and 
arrow. 


Great  Blast. — The  Chester  County  Democrat  says,  a 
sand  blast  was  made  at  Mr.  Wilton's  quarry  on  Friday 
last,  by  which  between  2  and  300  perches  of  stone  were 
loosed  from  the  earth,  and  considerably  shattered.  This 
beats  any  blast  ever  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Downington.  We  understand  that  nearly  three  kegs 
of  powder  were  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Ill 


A  SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  PENJY. 

Copied  from  the  Original  Minutes  of  the    Council,  in  the 
writing  of  Patrick  Robinson,  By  J.  F.  F. 

Att  a  provincial  councill  held  at  Philadelphia,  die 
Luna  ye  1st  of  ye  2d  mo.  April  17U0. 

Present  YVm.  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor. 

[The  Sheriff's  returns  of  the  elections  of  represen- 
tatives in  council  for  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Philadel- 
phia, Chester,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  were  pre- 
sented and  read,  and  the  declaration  of  allegiance  was 
subscribed,  when  the  said  members  of  council  being 
declared  duly  qualified.]  The  Proprietor  and  Governor 
said: 

"Friends, 

Altho'  this  be  a  Colonie  of  19  years  standing,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  of  its  age  and  establishing,  yet  wee  have 
much  to  do  id  make  a  free  Constitution,  and  ye  Courts 
of  Justice  therein.  There  are  in  it  some  laws  which 
may  be  accounted  obsolete,  others  hurtfull,  others  im- 
perfect, that  will  need  improvement;  and  it  will  be  re- 
quisit  to  make  some  new  ones.  Wee  cannot  go  too 
slowly  to  make  them,  nor  too  fasttoexecutethem  when 
made,  and  that  with  diligence  and  discretion.  A  few 
well  made  and  duly  executed,  will  better  answer  the 
ends  of  Government  than  a  great  bulk  unexecuted. 
You,  Friends,  are  the  people's  choice  and  my  Council: 
You  will  see  what  laws  are  fitt  to  be  left  out,  and  what 
are  fitt  to  be  made,  and  you  with  me  are  to  prepare  and 
propose  them.  1  say  this  the  rather,  because  of  a  false 
notion  some  have  got,  that  because  you  are  my  Council, 
therefore,  you  are  not  the  people's  representatives.  The 
ablest  men  have  always  been  chosen  to  be  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  prepare  Laws,  and  the  assembly  are  to  consent 
to  them.  Tho'  two  bodies,  yet  are  we  but  one  power: 
the  one  prepares,  the  other  consents. 

Friends — If  in  the  Constitution  by  Charter  there  be 
any  thing  that  jarrs — alter  it.  If  you  want  a  law  for, 
this  or  that,  prepare  it;  I  advise  you  not  to  trifle  with 
Government;  I  wish  there  were  no  need  of  any,  but 
since  crimes  prevail,  government  is  made  necessary  by 
man's  degeneracie.  Government  is  not  an  end  but  a 
means;  he  who  thinks  it  to  be  an  end,  ;.ims  at  profit — 
to  make  a  trade  of  it — but  he  who  thinks  it  to  be  a 
means,  understands  the  true  end  of  Government. 

Friends — Away  with  all  parties.and  look  on  yoursehes 
and  on  what  is  good  for  all,  as  a  bodie  politick;  first  as 
under  the  King  and  Crown  of  England,  and  next  asun- 
der mee  by  Letters  patent  from  that  Crown. 

At  the  laie  Election  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  grieved  to 
hear  some  make  it  a  matter  of  religion.  Il  is  merely  a 
humane  and  moral  thing  rela'ing  to  society,  trade,  traf- 
fique,  and  public  good,  consisting  in  virtue  and  justice; 
where  these  are  maintained,  there  is  government  indeed. 
Studie  peace  and  be  at  unity.  Provide  for  the  good  of 
all;  and  I  desire  to  see  mine  no  otherwise  than  in  the 
publick's  prosperity. 

The  last  Assembly  made  two  laws  against  piracy  and 
forbidden  trade.  I  heare  they  have  not  satt  easie  on  the 
books  of  some,  but  I  hope  wee  having  therein  been  care- 
ful wee  shall  have  thanks  for  makeing  them  before  wee 
had  orders  so  to  do;  and  after  so  many  calumnies  and 
complaints  wee  have  been  loaded  with,  I  hope  those  two 
laws  will  in  some  degree  wash  us  clean.  What  con- 
cerns myself  I  also  leave  it  with  you  to  consider.  I 
have  been  now  nineteen  years  your  Proprietor  and  Go- 
vernor, and  have  att  my  charge  maintained  my  Deputy, 
whereby  I  have  much  worsted  myself  and  estate.  I 
hope  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  any  here,  to  hear  mee  make 
this  mention  of  it. 

Some  say  I  come  to  gett  mon>  y  and  be  gone,  but  per- 
haps they  that  say  so  wish  it  so;  1  hope  I  or  mine  shall 
be  with  you  while  I  or  they  live.  The  disasters  of  my 
absence  have  been  mine  as  well  as  yours;  and  as  I  am 
used  shall  make  suitable  returns. 

I  have  lately  two  packetts  from  Whitehall,  an  original 
and  a  duplicate;  also    one  for  my  cosin  Markham,  and 


two  from  Secretarie  Vernon:  and  am  commanded  by  the 
Lords  Justices  to  make  laws  against  piracie  and  unlaw- 
ful trade.  I  am  glad  we  have  prevented  their  commands 
in  doing  it  belore  they  came." 

Thereafter,  a  motion  being  made  by  a  member  of 
Council  that  we  should  begin  on  a  good  foundation,  and, 
therefore  desired  that  they  might  have  a  new  charter. 
The  Proprietor  and  Governor  desired  each  member  to 
speak  his  mind  freely,  which  each  member  present  did. 
Then  the  Proprietor  and  Governor  asked  "whether  they 
thought  the  charter  was  living,  dead,  or  asleep  >  Is  it 
vacated  by  the  act  of  settlement,  or  in  what  estate  is 
it'" 

A  member  made  answer.  It  is  clear  we  never  looked 
on  it  to  be  void  or  dead;  because  at  Governor  Fletcher's 
coming,  we  made  a  salvo  of  it  in  our  Assembly  books, 
and  another  salvo  of  it  in  the  frame  of  Government  as 
to  its  fundamentals,  but  the  circumstantials  of  it,  as  to 
time,  place,  number,  and  rotation,  we  could  not  re-as- 
sume. 

Our  business  now  is  to  do  good,  the  Governor  being 
here  to  confirm  it:  and  the  Governor  having  in  the  char- 
ter power  to  call  us  in  what  manner  he  pleases  is  but 
circumstance;  the  meeting  is  essential.  Let  us  take 
what  is  fitt  and  good  both  in  the  Charter  and  frame  of 
Government,  and  let  us  make  a  Constitution  that  may 
be  firm  and  lasting  to  us  and  ours.  This  makes  no  breach 
in  the  old  laws,  but  will  confirm  what  is  re-assumable  in 
them,  the  Charter  and  the  Frame  of  Government. 

Then  the  Governor  said — "the  Act  of  Settlement 
served  till  I  came,  now  I  am  come  it  cannot  bind  me 
against  my  own  act,  the  Charter;  it  being  my  grant,  and 
the  people  my  witnesses  by  accepting  of  it;  and  tho' 
some  violence  cannot  be  resisted,  yet  when  the  violence 
is  taken  off",  the  charier  revives." 

Thereafter  the  Governor  and  Proprietor  "resolved  the 
whole  Council  into  a  Grand  Committee,  to  meet  at  the 
third  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  read  the  Charter  and 
Frame  of  Government,  and  to  adopt  what  is  good  in  ei- 
ther, to  lay  aside  what  is  inconvenient  and  burthensome, 
and  to  add  to  both  what  may  best  suit  the  common 
good  of  all:  And  if  you  be  under  any  doubt  or  scruple, 
I  will  endeavour  to  solve  il.  And  present  tome  what 
you  you  doe  therein  by  to-morrow  morning  for  my  pe- 
rusal."— Memoirs  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 


VISIT  TO   MAUCH   CHUNK. 

[Continued  from  p.  34.] 

Crossing  the  river  at  Lehighton,  a  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage, about  four  miles  below  Mauch  Chunk,  the  road 
pursues  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  Lehig'h.  About 
two  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  we  came  upon  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  Company's  lands,  where  the  hills,  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  acquire  a  greater  elevation,  and 
have  a  much  bolder  appearance.  The  river  is  confined 
in  a  narrow  bed,  and  the  road  on  one  side,  and  the  canal 
and  tow-path  on  the  other,  are  cut  along  the  base  of 
the  hills,  as  far  from  the  river  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  admit.  The  irregular  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  hills  mounting  up  several  hundred  feet,  rendered 
the  view  up  and  down  the  river  rather  wild  and  dreary, 
until  we  approached  near  enough  to  see  the  neat  white 
buildings  of  .Mauch  Chunk,  which  presented  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  hills  covered  with  deep  verdure  above, 
and  the  swift  flowing  and  dashing  current  of  water  be- 
low. Upon  entering  the  village,  the  first  objects  which 
presented  to  the  eye,  were  the  extensive  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Kimball,  as  a  hotel;  and  which  is  kept  in 
a  style  not  inferior  to  many  of  the  fashionable  hotels  of 
our  Atlantic  cities.  Higher  up  the  bank  of  the  river, 
are  several  extensive  saw  mills  and  a  large  grist  mill, the 
store,  boat  house,  rail  road  shoot,  &c.  with  here  and 
there  a  dwelling.  About  the  centre  of  these  improve- 
ments, there  is  a  break  in  the  hill,  and  a  considerable 
ravine,  down  which  flows  a  stream  sufficient  for  turning 
various  kinds  of  machinery.     Along  this  stream,  wher- 
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ever  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  most  of  the  dwelling 
houses  and  workshops  of  the  work  people  are  erected. 
Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  examining  the  works 
at  the  Lehigh,  which  consisted  of  ark  building,  where 
we  saw  all  the  various  operations  progressing  at  once, 
from  sawing  of  the  timber  to  the  launching  of  the  boat; 
dressing  and  dulling  stone  blocks  for  the  new  rail-road 


dug  transversely  across  the  road  near  two  feet  deep,  and 
filled  up  with  small  stone.  On  this,  timbers  are  laid 
about  five  feet  in  length.  A  notch  is  cut  near  the  end 
of  these  timbers  for  the  rails  to  rest  in,  which  are  pro- 
perly secured  by  a  small  wedge.  The  rails  are  ofwhite 
oak,  or  any  other  suitable  timber,  sawed  to  about  four 
by  six  inches.   On  the  inner  edge  of  this,  is  a  small  plate 


on  building,  furnace, &c.  we  mount-  of  iron,  perhaps  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  upon  which 
the  wheels  run.  The  wheels  are  of  cast  iron,  and  have 
a  shoulder  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  which  keeps 
them  on  the  track.  We  found  the  rail-roads  at  Potts- 
ville  made  after  the  same  plan,  and  we  were  informed 
the  cost  does  not  exceed  10,000  dollars  per  mile. — 
Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 


by  water  power,  wa 

ed  our  horses  to  proceed  to  the  coal  mines.     Pursuing 
the  turnpike  up  the  ravine  above  named,  we  soon  came 
to  where  the  rail-road  occupies  the  bed  of  the  turnpike. 
(It  will  be  recollected  that  for  many  years  the  coal  was 
brought  from  the  mines  to  the  landing,  nine  miles,  by 
common  wag")ns  on  a  turnpike  road.)    On  the  summit 
level  there  is  a  good  tavern,  one  mile  from  the  mines. 
We  should   suppose  the   quarry,  as  at  present  opened, 
occupies  about  five  acres  of  ground.      The  miners,  to 
the  number   of  perhaps  forty,  live  in  small  houses  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  mine.      The  coal  lays  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface;  but  in  many  places,  where  it 
is  uncovered,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over 
six  feet  of  earth.     At  some  places,  the  quarry  is  thirty 
or  forty  feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  coal.     There  is 
alternately  a  layer  of  slate,  of  a  few  inches  thick,  and 
then  a  vein  of  coal   of  perhaps  six  or  eight  feet  deep, 
and  so  on  as  far  down  as  they  have  progressed.     The 
mine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and  rails  are  run 
out  a  considerable  distance,  where  the  slate  and  earth 
are  thrown  down.      The  .coal  is  put  in  wagons,  holding 
upwards  of  two  tons  each,  and  are  drawn  up  on  the  rail- 
road, by  mules,  to  the   summit  level.     Here  a  train  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  wagons  are   aitached  together,  and 
one  man  takes  them  in  charge.     They  are  then  started 
from  the  summit  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  he 
regulates  their  speed  down   the   inclined   plane   to   the 
shoot  at  Mauch  Chunk,  which  is  ei^ht  miles  distant,  by 
the  checks  operating  upon  all  the  wheels  upon  one  side, 
to  suit  the  declivity  of  the  road.     Pour  or  five  of  these 
trains  travel  in  company,  and  last  of  all  goes  the  mule 
cars,  carrying  down   a  sufficient   number   of  mules   to 
draw  the   empty  wagons  up.     About  half  way  down 
there  is  a  turn-out  place,  where  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending cars   pass  each   other,     The   loaded  wagons 
pass  down  in  about  forty  minutes,  although  if  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  full   speed,  they  would   go  in  half 
the  time.     The  mules  are  aitached,  four  on  each  side, 
to  the  train  of  empty  wagons,  and  walk  outside  of  the 
rail-road  track.     It  takes  eight  or  ten  mules  to  draw  up 
a  train   of  them,  and  they  make   five  trips  a  day,  up 
and  down,  equal  to  eighty  miles  travelling  each.     At 
the  head  of  the  shoot,  the  cars  are  all  weighed,  two  at 
a  time,  which  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds;  they 
are  then  passed  on  a  few  feet  further  to  the  head  of  the 
shoot.  Here  a  strong  rope  is  attached  to  the  loaded  car, 
which  revolves  round  a  large  cylinder.stalioned  at  Hie  top 
of  the  shoot,  and  as  the  loaded  car  runs  down  the  shoot, 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  draws  an  empty  car  up  from 
the  boltom.      When  the   full  car  comes  to  a  particular 
point  at  the  bottom,  it  runs  against  a  piece  of  timber, 
and  striking  the  bar  which  secures  the  lower  part  of  the 
tail-board  of  the  car,  the  upper  part  hanging  upon  hin- 
ges, the  weight  of  the  coal  forces  the  back  part  of  the 
car  outward,  and  its  contents  drop  down  into  the  ark  in 
the  river  below.     Liy  the  time  the  coal  is  emptied  out, 
another  loaded  car  takes  the  place  of  the  empty  one  at 
the   top,  and   gradually  descends  the  inclined  plane  to 
the  shoot,  drawing  the  empty  one  up.     Upwards  of  400 
tons  are  passed  down  the  shoot  daily  into  the  arks  be- 
low 
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OF  MORAVIAN  SOCIETY,  ESTABLISHED   AT   BETHLEHEM,  Vi. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  highly  interesting 
statement,  derived  from  the  church  records  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Society,  established  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  to  our 
learned  and  valued  friend,  Lewis  D.  dk  Schweinitz. 

Prom  the  first  of  January,1801,  to  the  first  of  January, 
1831,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  38(5  deaths  have  occurred 
in  this  congregation, forming  a  population  which  increa- 
sed during  the  period  from  501  persons  to  722  persons. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  386  persons,  none  obtained 
the  age  of  100  years: — 
6  died  above  90  years. 
55  died  between  80  and  90 ys., above  80  ys.  61 
83 
68 
38 
18 
14 
19 
9 
76 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  thedecenium  of  human  life, 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred,  was 
between  70  and  80  years,  viz.  83  deaths  out  of  386, 
while  the  deaths  under  10  years  were  only  76  out  of  386. 
A  considerable  majority  ot  deaths  were  of  persons  above 
60  years  of  age,  and  more  than  double  as  many  over  40 
than  tinder. 

In  the  same  period  350  births  took  place. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem,  alive  on  the  first  of 
January,  1831,  there  were  14  above  80  years,  48  above 
70  years  of  age,  226  under  12  years. 

In  the  above  statement  of  the  population,  the  boarding 
school  for  young  ladies  is  not  included.  This  has  been 
established  since  the  year  1785,  and  between  1900  and 
2000  scholars  have  lived  in  it,  successively,  during  this 
period  of  46  years.  Twelve  deaths  have  taken  place 
among  this  number,  which  are  not  included  in  die  above 
statement. — Amer.  Jour. of  Medical  Sciences  for  May,183l- 
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[Communicated.] 
LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

MlCHENOR  V.    TaGGABT. 

(Common  Pleas  of  Chester  county.) 
On  the  trial  of  this  cause,  a  witness  was  called  to  the 
stand,  who  avowed  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

He  was  objected  to  as  incoynpetent.  In  support  of  his 
admissibility,  a  case  was  cited  from  the  Massachusetts 
Reports,  where  it  was  decided  "tlmt  disbelief  in  a  future 


tale,"  was  not  sufficient  cause  to  render  a  witness  in- 
The  length  of  the  shoot  is  about  750  feet,  over-  j  competent,  and  only  went  to  his  credibility. 
coming  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  200  feet.  The  plea-  |  The  Court  rejected  the  witness — his  honour,  the  Pre- 
sure  cars  are  drawn  up  by  horses  to  the  summit  in  about  I  sident  Judge,  remarking,  that  he  was  not  before  aware 
one  hour,  and  have  been  known  to  pass  down  in  less  that  there  was  a  man  living,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  railroad  at  Mauch  Chunk  !  existence  of  a  God;  that  this  belief  constituted  the  sanc- 
is  made  in  a  cheap  and  simple  manner;  but  not  as  dura-  tion  of  all  testimony  in  a  Court  of  Justice;  and,  that  he 
ble  as  the  one  making  along  the  north  side  of  the' same  |  knew  of  no  case,  in  a  Christian  country,  where  a  witness 
hill,  to  a  new  mine  which  has  just  been  opened.  had  been  permitted  to  testify  without  such  belief. 

The  ground  is  graded  to  a  proper  level,  trenches  are  |      West  Chester,  August  8th,  1831. 
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[from  the  pem'berton  MANUSCRIPTS.  J 
Taken   by  Charlei   Thomson,  Secretary  for  Teedyuscun-r. 

[Continued  from  page  9S.] 
[On  Monday,  April  lOih,  1758.     Teedyuscung  came 

to  town  with  a  Messenger,  despatched  from  the  General 

Council  of  the  United  Nations,  held  at  Seekaughkoonta. 

As  the  Governor  was  gone  to  meet  the  Assembly  of  the 

three  lower  Counties,  he   had  empowered  the  Council 

to  meet  the  Indians,  Sec] 

At  a  Conference  with  the  Indians  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Philadelphia.  April  Villi,  1758. 

Present — Robert  Streltel,  Esquire,  President;  William 
Logan,  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Turner,  Lynd- 
furd  Lardner,  Lawrence  Growden,  Benjamin  Chew, 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Esquires;  several  inhabitants  of 
the  City.  Indians — Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Dela- 
wares;  Essoweyowahnul,  alias  Daniel,  a  Messenger  of 
the  Wanami  Nation;  Teepiscahung,  and  one  other 
Indian.  Isaac  Still,  Interpreter;  Mr.  William  Peters, 
Secretary  fur  the  Province;  Charles  Thomson,  Secre- 
tary lor  Teedyuscung, 

The  President,  addressing  Teedyuscung,  said: 
Brother  Teedyuscung — 

The  day  before  yesterdav,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Timothy  Hur-efield  of  Bethlehem,  informing  me  you 
were  coming  down  here  with  some  other  Indians,  on 
business  of  importance  with  tikis  Government;  and  hav- 
ing heard  yesterday  you  were  in  town,  as  the  Governor 
is  gone  to  New  Castle,  I  immediately  called  these  gen- 
tlemen together,  who  are  now  present,  and  who  are  of 
his  Counc  1,  to  acquaint  them  of  it.  On  which  we  de- 
sired William  Logan  to  see  if  he  could  find  you,  and 
know  on  what  business  these  Indians  were  come.  He 
told  us  he  could  not  meet  with  you,  but  that  the  Indian 
Messenger,  Daniel,  had  informed  him  l.e  was  come  from 
tile  Indian  country  on  public  business,  and  desired  to  be 
dispatched.  I  must,  therefore,  let  you  know,  that  as 
tile  Governor  is  absent,  he  has  left  us  to  act  in  his  place, 
and  we  are  now  ready  to  hear  what  sou  have  t'j  say  tu 
us.     [A  String.] 

Then  Teedyuscung  arising  s..id: 

Brother — 1  desire  you,  and  all  my  Brethren  present, 
would  hear. 

You  may  remember,  Brother,  whin  we  held  a  Coun- 
cil at  Easton,  you  desired  me  to  hear.  I  did  hear  you, 
and  therefore  I  gave  a  halloo.  And  after  I  had  given 
one  halloo,  all  the  Indians  heard  it  and  turned  about  and 
saw  me,  Teedyuscung,  and  my  brethren,  the  English, 
holding  our  Heads  together  in  Council.  Brother,  now 
these  Indians  nack  desire  us  hot  h,vu. English  and  Indians, 
to  press  on  heartily;  and  they  said,  we  wi  1  clear  your 
Eyes  that  you  may  see  clearly.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  Wind  come,  and  blow  Dust  in  the  Eyes.  We  wipe 
the  Eyes,  both  of  Teedyuscung  and  the  English,  that 
you  may  se-  our  Wives  and  Children.  We  clean  your 
Ears,  that  you  may  hear  us  who  live  back;  and  we  have 
made  one  Messenger  to  do  our  business.  Now  here  he 
is.  The  reason  of  this  second  Messenger's  coming,  is 
because  the  other  staid  a  long  time.     [A  String.] 

Brother,  and  all  you  my  Brethren,  hear  me— You  may 
remember  at  Eaiton,  when  Governor  Morris  was  there, 
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you  said  to  me:  Brother,  I  am  able,  you  are  weak.  I 
would  have  you,  though  j  ou  are  weak,  to  do  all  in  your 
power;  and  as  1  told  you  I  am  strong,  I  will  always  help 
you  in  promoting  this  good  work.  Now,  Brother,  I  have 
done  the  utmost  in  my  power,  and  have  helped  you; 
and  all  the  Indians  far  back  have  heard  me.  1  there- 
fore desire  you,  as  you  are  strong,  to  press  on  in  pro- 
moling  this  good  work,  so  that  we  may  build  this  Peace 
on  a  firm  foundation,  as  it  has  been  formerly;  and  let  U3 
look  up  to  God  for  a  Blessing,  so  that  this  Peace  may 
always  stand  firm.      [A  String.] 

Brother,  and  all  you  my  Brethren,  hearken  to  what  I 
am  going  to  say — I  desire  you,  Brother,  to  press  on  in 
this  good  work  we  have  undertaken.  You  know  I  am 
weak.  This  business  is  very  heavy — without  you  help 
tne  I  cannot  do  it.  But  if  we  both  lay  our  hands  to  it, 
and  join  heartily,  we  can  easily  perform  it.  All  the  In- 
dians round  about,  from  Sun-rise  to  Sun-set,  look  to  us, 
and  are  ready  to  join  in  the  good  work  and  help  us. 
\"ou  see  all  these  Nations  of  Indians  have  heard  me 
|  when  I  gave  the  halloo,  and  have  turned  their  Eyes; 
|  and  are  now  ready  to  join  hands  with  us,  and  help  in 
the  good  work.      [A  String  ] 

Hear  me  Brother,  and  all  you  my  Brothers — Brother, 
1  tell  you,  you  and  I  are  about  a  very  good  work.  Now 
Brother,  all  the  Indians  a  great  way  off  have  seen  us 
about  that  good  work.  But  yet  I  see  you  look  towards 
the  AVestwatd,  and  keep  your  Eyes  to  tne  Westward. 
I  desire  you,  Brother,  you  would  leave  that  piece  of  meat 
for  me — you  see  I  have  it  between  my  arms  and  betwixt 
my  legs — leave  it  for  me  to  eat  it,  and  I  shall  take  it  bit 
bv  bit;  and  1  hope  I  shall,  in  a  little  time,  eat  it  all.  It 
is*  not  only  I  tell  you  this — all  the  Nations  I  mentioned 
before  say  the  same. 

Being  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  piece  of  meat. 
I  Teedyuscung  replied — I  desire  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
English,  not  to  trouble  yourselves  to  go  against  the 
Ohio,  I  will  do  it  myself.  They  are  all  within  my  dish — 
leave  thtm  for  me.  I  will  give  them  one  blow,  and  if 
any  escape  that,  I  will  drive  them  to  the  Sea  for  you. 
[A  Belt  of  seven  rows.] 

Bi  other,  and  all  you  my  Brethren,  hearken — I  have 
looked  above  me,  and  then  all  over  the  World.  What 
makes  me  look,  is  to  see  from  whence  so  much  mischief 
comes.  Now  I  have  found  out  where  this  mischief 
sprung  f-om,  and  I  will  take  notice  of  all  that  pretend 
to  join  us;  and  if  I  find  they  do  not  do  right,  I  will  run 
my  hand  down  their  throat  and  bring  up  their  Heart, 
and  lay  it  before  yon.  For  may  be  it  was  they  that  did 
this  mischief.  I  don't  tell  you  so  myself,  but  all  the 
Nations  I  mentioned  before  tell  you  the  same.  [A 
String.] 

Brother — I  have  told  you  all  that  I  intended  at  pre- 
sent to  say  to  you.  I  would  have  you  consider  it;  and 
if  you  find  any  part  of  it  wrong,  I  hope,  as  we  are  Broth- 
ers, you  will  speak  out  and  tell  me  what  does  not  please 
you,  that  I  may  also  consider  it.  And  I  desire  you  would 
"dispatch  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope.  Brother,  you  will  take  notice  of  this  Messen- 
ger, and  1  beg  you  would  dispatch  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  may  return  quickly.  The  other  Messenger 
was  delair  jd  too  long. 

The  President  sale: 

Brother  Teedyuscung— What  ycu  have  said  is  ver 
agreeable  to  us,  and  gives  us  pleasure.     The  Cour 
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w  ill  immediately  take  it  inlo  cons'uleration,  and  give  you 
an  answer  as  soon  as  we  have  considered  it ;  and  dis- 
patch yon  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  Teedyuscung  said: 

Brother — The  next  time  we  meet,  I  shall  ta'k  Freely 
about  our  private  affairs;  namely, about  our  building  ami 
settling  at  Wyoming. 

At  a  Conference  with  ike  Indians  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Philadelphia,  April  ISth,  1758. 

Present — Robert  Strettel,  Esquire,  President;  William 
J.ogan,  Benj'n  Shoemaker,  I.ynford  Lardner,  Thomas 
Cadu  alader,  Esquires  ;  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City.  Indians — Teedyuscung,  King-  of  the  Dela- 
wares;  Essoweyowalund,  alias  Daniel;  Teepiscahung; 
Teedyuscung's  two  sons  and  nephew.  Isaac  Still,  In- 
terpreter; Secretaries  as  before. 

The  President,  addressing  Teedyuscung,  said: 
Brother — You  desired  us  yesterday  to  consider  what 
you  then  said  to  us,  and  if  we  thought  any  thing  wrong, 
as  we  were  Brothers,  to  speak  out  freely  and  tell  you 
so.  Your  advice  is  very  good.  This  is  the  way  one 
Brother  ought  to  treat  another.  Our  Hearts  should  be 
laid  open  to  each  other,  that  no  doubts  or  suspicions 
may  lurk  there  to  disturb  our  friendship.  We  will  on 
this,  and  every  other  occasion,  act  with  openness  and 
sincerity  towards  you  and  all  our  Brethren  the  Indians. 
Brother — Agreeably  to  your  advice,  we  now  freely 
tell  you  that  we  do  not  well  understand  your  meaning, 
in  desiring  us  not  to  turn  our  Eyes  to  the  Westward, 
nor  trouble  ourselves  to  go  against  the  Ohio;  but  leave 
it  for  you  to  do,  and  that  you  will  strike  one  blow  acid 
drive  them  inlo  the  Sea.     We  must  inform  you,  that  we 


I  farther  tell  you,  as  soon  as  I  go  home,  this,  my  Mes- 
senger, shall  carry  the  News  to  all  the  Indian  Nations, 
that  we  will  join  with  our  Brethren,  the  English,  and 
go  with  them,  and  where  (Heir  Bones  he  there  ours  shall 
lie  also. 

Then  the  President  said: 

Brother  Teedyusc'ung.and  our  Brethren  the  Indians — 
What  \nu  have  now  said  sufficiently  explains  what  you 
said  yesterday  on  this  head,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  thank  you  for  so  favourable  an  explanation,  we 
will  now  immediately  proceed  to  consider  a  full  answer 
to  what  you  said  yestetday,  and  will  let  you  know  when 
we  are  ready,  and  hope  it  will  not  take  up  much  time. 

Teedyuscung  being  asked, u  hether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive  an  answer  that  afternoon?  replied, 
as  the  business  is  weighty,  and  requires  haste,  1  shall 
be  ready  to  hear  whenever  you  please. 

Eodem  Die,  P.  M. 
The  Conference  continued. — Present  the  same  as  in  the 
morning. 
The  President,  addressing  Teedyuscung,  said: 
Brother  Teedyuscung,  and   our   Brethren  the   other 
Indians,  I  desire  you  will  now  attend  to  what  1  am  going 
to  say  to  you,  and  consider  it  as  if  it  came  from  the  Go- 
vernor's mouth. 

Brother  Teedyuscung.  and  our  Brethren  the  other 
Indians — Yesterday  you  told  pie  that  you  had,  agreeable 
to  your  promise  at  Easton,  given  a  Halloo,  that  the  In- 
dians all  around  us  had  heard  j  ou — that  they  had  seen 
you  and  me  sitting  in  Council  together— that  they  ap- 
prove of  what  we  are  about,  and  desire  us  both  to  pres's 
heartily  on,  in  prosecuting  the  business  we  are  engaged 
that  they   will  do   all   they  can   to   keep  our  Eyes 


shall  be  obliged  to  follow  the  orders  of  our  great  King  c\e„3  that  we  trwv  see  their  Wives  and  Children  ;  and 
in  carrying  on  the  affair,  and  as  we  are  his  seivants,  we 
dare  not  disobey  his  commands.  Eesidcs,  Brethren,  we 
do  not  desire  you,  who  are  one  flesh  and  blood  with  us, 
to  engage  in  any  dangers  in  which  we  do  not  share  with 
you.  The  work  can  be  more  easily  and  safely  accom- 
plished by  both  of  us,  than  by  one  without  the  other. 
Our  enemies  are  now  murdering  our   Brethren  on  our 

borders;  and  while  we  are  men  we  cannot  sit  still,  with  I  gre^Y  pleasure  to'  hear  that  you  had  performed  what  you 
our  hands  tied,  and  let  them  cut  our  throats.  We,  undertook  at  Easton,  and  that  what  passed  there  was 
therefore,  desire  you  will  fully  explain  yourself  on  that  agreeable  to  the  Indians,  and  that  they  approved  of  our 
htad,  before  we  give  you  an  answer  to  what  you  said  to    p|.f,cet  dings.     You  may  assure  all  the  Indian?,  nothing 


our  Ears  open,  that  we  may  hear  what  they  who  live 
back  have  to  say  to  us — that  they  had  appointed  one 
Messenger  to  do  our  business,  and  that  it  is  our  friend 
Daniel  who  is  now  come  down — that  the  reason  of  his 
being  sent  was  on  account  of  the  other  Messenger  stay- 
ing so  long. 

Brother — It  gives  me,  and  the  rest  of  my  Brethren, 


us  yesterday.      [A  String.] 

To  which  Teedyuscung  replied: 

Well  Brother,  I  hope   vou   will  hear  me,  and  you  my 
Brothers  take  notice  of  what  1  am  going  to  sav 


shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  accomplish  the  good 
work  begun,  and  hope  yuu  will  continue  your  good  re- 
solution to  give  me  your  assistance.  I  look  on  your 
Wives  and  Children  with  compassion  and  pity,  as  I  well 

•other— You  may  remember  at  "Easton  I  toid  you,  I  I  kllow  they   ml'st  live  vt,'-v  uneJsy.  until  ,he  Preat   and 

good  work  we  are  now  engaged  in  be  fully  completed. 


put  out  my  Hand  and  took  hold  of  you  by  one  Hand, 
and  that  the  Mohock  took  hold  of  you  by  the  other,  and 
that  you  were  in  the  middle  between  us.  Now  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  mischief  has  been  done  back. 
I  can  neither  see  nor  hear  who  has  done  it.  I  have  still 
hold  of  your  Hand  all  this  time.  Now  I  tell  vou,  Bioth- 
er,  as  I  hive  taken  hold  of  your  Hand  heartily,  I  will 
look  and  search  diligently  who  has  done  it,  and  I  will 
stand  by  you,  and  go  with  you  wherever  yeu  go,  and 
where  your  Bones  he  there  mine  shall  also  lie — for  we 
are  Brothers — and  I  will  always  stand  by  you  and  die 
by  you.  I  don't  tell  you  this  from  my  Lips  but  from  my 
Hear',  and  my  actions  shall  show  it.      [A  Belt.] 

The  President  taking  notice  that  Teedyuscung  had 
not  given  an  answer,  to  that  part  respecting  the  going 
against  the  Ohio — whereupon  Teedyuscung  rose  and 
raid: 


It  therefore  highly  concerns  us  both  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  until  it  be  so.  I  am  sorry  the  Messenger  was 
detained  so  long  on  his  journey.  Y'ou  know  he  met 
with  many  difficulties  in  coming  dow  n,  by  the  deep 
snows  and  had  weather,  that  he  could  scaice  travel. 
Their  sending  this  second  Messenger,  on  the  same  ac- 
count, is  a  proof  of  their  good  disposition;  and  I  desire 
you,  by  this  String  of  Wan.pum,  to  thank  them  for  their 
care.   '  [A  String. j 

Brother — By  this  String  you  put  me  in  mind  that  you 
were  told  in  Governor  Morris's  time,  that  you  were  weak 
and  that  1  was  strong;  that  although  you  were  weak, 
yet  I  would  have  you  do  all  that  was  in  your  power,  and 
that  as  I  was  strong,  I  would  always  help  you  in  pro- 
moting this  good  work.  You  told  me  aiso,  that  you  had 
used  vour  utmost   endeavours  to  assist  me,  and  that  all 


.  the  Indians  back  had  heard  you,  and  now  desire  that  I 
Brother— W  hen  I  came  from  home,  I  thought  we  i  would  press  on  and  build  this  Peace  on  a  firm  founda- 
should  have  been  able  to  have  done  that  work  by  our-  |  tion  as  it  had  been  formerly,  and  look  up  to  God  for  a 
selves,  but  now  I  see  so  much  mischief  done,  I  do  not  j  Blessing  tl.at  the  Peace  may  stand  forever, 
think  it  prudent  to  undertake  it  myself;  nor  would  I  by  !  Biother— I  remember  well  «hat  was  told  you  by  Go- 
any  means  hinder  you  from  going,  but  !  will  heartily  i  vernor  Morris,  respecting  my  ability  and  the  promise! 
join  with  you  and  we  will  go  together.  I  that  were  made  you,  of  doing  all  that  was  in  my  power 

Brother — Now  I  have   told   you  I  will  die  with  you,  j  towards  promoting  this  good  work,  and  I   now  assure 
and  where  your  Bones  lie  there  my  Bones  shall  he  also.  I  you  I  continue  in  the  same  resolution  and  am  determined 
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to  assist  you  to  tlie  utmost  of  my  abilities,  and  shall  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  assistance  of  my  Brethren,  the 
Indians,  in  joining1  me  in  fixing  the  foundation  of  this 
Peace,  we  are  now  so  happily  cng'ged  in,  on  so  secuie 
a  Rock  that  it  will  last  as  long-  as  the  Sun  continues  to 
give  i's  Light;  and  in  order  to  do  this  more  effectually, 
as  you  have  told  me  that  you  are  poor,  I  shall  take  an 
opportunity  seriously  to  consider  m  what  particular  I 
can  be  of  most  service  to  you.     [A  String] 

Brother — You  repeat  your  desire  that  I  would  press 
on  this  good  work;  and  inform  me  that  you  are  weak, 
that  the  work  is  heavy,  and  that  unless  I  help  you,  you 
cannot  lift  it.  You  tell  me  I  can  do  it,  and  that  if  you 
join  me  in  it,  it  can  easily  be  done — that  all  the  Indians, 
from  the  Sunrise  to  the  Sun-set,  have  heard  your  Hal- 
loo, and  have  their  Eyes  upon  us,  and  are  ready  to  join 
us  to  lift  it  up. 

Brother — I  am  very  sensible  the  good  work  we  are 
engaged  in  is  a  very  weighty  one,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you  and  us,  and  that  it  requires  us  to  join 
our  utmost  strength  to  carry  it  on  and  accomplish  it  in 
the  happy  manner  we  both  desire.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  j  ou  say,  the  most  distant  Indians  are 
ready  and  willing  to  join  us  in  <t.  This  account  gives 
me  fresh  encouragement  to  continue  mv  resolutions  of 
acting  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  bring  this 
good  work  to  a  happy  issue.  1  desire  you  will  join  me 
in  l'ia\eis  to  the  Almighty  God,  to  give  a  Blessing  to 
our  endeavours.  Let  us  in  all  our  proceedings  have 
our  Eyes  fixed  upon  Him.  Let  us  act  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely with  each  other,  that  we  may  have  some  ground 
to  hope  for  His  assistance,  for  without  it  all  we  can  do 
will  be  vain.     [A  String.] 

Brother — By  this  Belt  you  told  me  yesterday,  that  the 
work  we  are  engaged  in  is  good — that  all  the  Indians 
afar  oft' have  seen  us  about  it,  but  that  you  yet  perceive 
we  keep  our  Eyes  looking  to  the  Westward  on  the  ex- 
pedition formed  against  the  Ohio,  and  desired  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  that  affair,  but  to  leave  it  to  you 
and  that  you  would  doit  forus — that  you  had  it  in  your 
power  to  do  it,  and  that  you  would  give  them  one  Blow, 
and  that  whoever  shall  escape  you  would  drive  tiiem 
into  the  Sea.  And  by  this  Belt,  you  told  me  to-day, 
that  when  you  came  from  home,  yen  thought  you  should 
be  able  to  have  performed  what  you  yesterday  propo- 
sed, but  that  you  have  since  jou  came  to  town  heard 
there  were  enemies  doing  us  mischief  at  this  time  on  our 
frontiers,  and  that  you  judged  it  not  prudent  for  you  to 
undertake  it  yourself,  but  that  you  would  join  the  Eng- 
lish heartily  in  it,  and  would  die  with  us  in  the  under- 
taking,  and  wherever  our  Bones  lay  yours  should  also 
lie  with  them.  Arid  that  you  would  immediately  send 
word  back  by  Daniel,  to  let  all  the  Indians  know  this 
was  your  resolution. 

Brother — I  acknowledge  the  work  we  are  engaged  in 
to  be  good,  and  am  pleased  the  distant  Indians  have 
seen  us  consulting  on  it  and  are  pleased  with  it.  What 
you  have  observed  of  our  turning  our  Eyes  to  the  West 
ward,  and  that  we  are  concerned  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
pedition is  true.  We  look  on  the  generous  offer  you 
made  yesterday,  of  doing  that  business  for  us,  as  a  great 
mark  of  your  sincere  dispositions  to  his  Majesty,  and 
your  hearty  attachment  to  tne  English  Nation.  We 
know  it  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  think  you  have  act- 
ed very  prudently  in  reconsidering  that  matter,  and  now 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  assist  us  in  it. 
Our  great  enemy,  the  I'rench,  have  for  a  long  time  been 
making  encroachments  on  these  lands,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  possession  of  them  if  they  ean.  And  as 
our  great  and  wise  King  has  found  that  they  will  not 
hearken  to  any  thing  he  said  to  them  on  this  hea  ',  lie 
has  now  at  a  very  great  expense  sent  over  to  this  coun- 
try a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  drive  them 
oft".  When  they  will  set  about  it  is  uncertain,  but  as 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  join  us  in  such  an 
expedition, when  the  commanding  officer  i9  ready  to  un- 


dertake it,  we  will  acquaint  him  of  your  good  intentions, 
and  he  will  send  notice  to  you.  It  will  therefore  be 
absolutely  necessary,  you  immediately  send  word  to  all 
the  Indians  who  have  now  joined  with  us,  and  make 
them  folly  acquainted  with  the  engagements  jou  have 
entered  into  on  their  accounts,  and  that  you  and  we 
expect  they  will  fulfil  them.      [A  Beit.] 

Brother — Y'ou  tell  me  you  have  looked  above  and  all 
over  the  World,  to  find  out  from  whence  the  mischief 
that  has  been  amongst  us  arose, that  you  have  now  found 
it  out,  and  shall  take  notice  of  all  such  as  have  pretend- 
ed to  be  our  friends— that  if  you  find  any  of  them  de- 
ceitful, you  will  run  your  hand  down  their  throats  and 
pull  their  hearts  out,  and  lay  them  before  us;  and  that 
in  this  all  the  Indian  Nations,  who  have  joined  you  and 
us,  have  agreed. 

Brother — I  am  glad  you  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
find  out  the  Cause  of  this  mischief,  and  that  you  are 
determ  ned  still  to  search  it  out  to  the  bottom,  and  see 
if  any  such  who  pretend  to  be  our  ftiemls  have  any 
hand  in  it.  This  is  a  very  prudent  resolution,  and  I  de- 
sire you  would  pursue  it;  for  if  there  be  any  among  you 
who  carry  two  Faces  and  act  deceitfully,  they  are  much 
more  dangerous  to  both  of  us  than  our  open  enemies, 
and  if  not  (bund  out  will  ever  be  throwing  Logs  in  the 
great  lioad,  that  has  now  been  opened  between  us,  to- 
wards perfecting  this  great  and  good  work  of  Peace. 
I  assure  you  I  shall  use  the  same  care  on  my  part,  to 
find  out  such  enemies  among  us  if  there  be  any. 

Brother — I  have  now  answered  every  part  of  what 
you  have  said  to  me  yesterday.  I  do  not  observe  you 
said  any  thing  that  was  wrong — if  I  had  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  set  you  right,  as  Brethren  ought  to  do 
will)  one  another.  I  am  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  dis- 
patching this  Messenger — I  shall  do  every  thing  I  can 
lo  forward  it.  And  I  now  desire,  if  you  find  1  have  omit- 
ted giving  you  n  full  answer  on  every  head,  that  you 
would,  like  a  Brother,  open  your  mind  freely  to  me  and 
tell  me  so,  for  you  must  be  sensible  that  the  greater 
freedom  we  use  with  one  another,  on  affairs  of  such  im- 
portance as  the  great  work  we  are  at  present  engaged 
in,  the  greater  probability  there  is  of  finishing  it,  speedi- 
ly and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  of  us.      [A  String.] 

Teedyuscung  making  no  answer,  the  President  pro- 
ceeded and  said: 

Brother — As  I  have  now  answered  what  you  said  to 
me  yesterday,  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me 
on  this  head,  I  have  some  other  business  to  lay  before 
you. 

To  which  Teedyuscung  replied:  I  have  nothing  to 
object  to  what  you  have  said.  It  is  a  full  answer  to 
what  I  said  yesterday;  and  all  quite  agreeable. 

Then  the  President,  resuming  his  dscourse,  said: 
Brother  Teedyuscung — 1  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
I  hear  there  are  now  some  Indians  on  our  frontiers,  and 
in  Lancaster  county, on  Swahtawro  creek, murdering  our 
people  and  carrying  oft' some  scattering  families.  This, 
Brother,  will  I  am  afraid  be  attended  with  very  ill  con- 
sequences, unless  we  can  find  nut  who  they  are.  It 
highly  concerns  vou  to  join  me  in  endeavouring  to  know 
of  what  Nation  these  people  are,  and  to  bring  some  of 
them  in,  that  I  may  be  able  to  know  who  sent  them 
there.  These  may  perhaps  be  some  of  the  people  who 
have  pretended  to  be  ourfnends;  but  whether  they  be  or 
not,  we  must  find  them  out ;  and  as  you  have  now  taken 
hold  of  our  Peace  Belt,  and  have  engaged  for  the  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehannah,  that  they  will  not  suffer  any 
enemy  Indians  to  hurt  me.  I  desire  that  you  will  imme- 
diaately  go  to  Bethlehem  yourself,  where  I  understand 
you  have  some  young  men,  and  send  a  party  of  them 
out  to  scour  our  frontiers,  and  take  some  of  them  pris- 
oners. Or,  if  you  are  not  able  to  take  them,  that  you 
will  endeavour  to  bring-  back  our  people  they  have  car- 
ried off;  and  I  will  immediately  give  orders  for  a  party 
of  our  soldiers  there  to  join  you.  This  conduct  will  con- 
vince me  and  my  people,  that  you  are  in  earnest  in 
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this  great  and  good  work  we  are  now  engaged  in.     [A 
Belt.] 

Brother — The  accounts  you  have  mentioned  to  me, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  several  Tribes  ot  Indians  join- 
ing us  in  '.he  good  work  we  are  engaged  in,  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  You  told  me,  by  your  last  Messen- 
ger, that  you  were  now  become  eighteen  Tribes  or  Na- 
tions, and  are  now  grown  very  strong.  I  desire  yuu 
will  aci]iia  nt  such  of  these  Tribes  who  have  joined  you, 
that  I  with  great  pleasure  take  them  by  the  Hand,  and 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  some  of  the  Chiefs  of 
each  Nation  in  this  City,  that  1  may  see  and  hear  them 
and  take  them  in  my  Arms.  They  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  confirming  by  their  own  Mouth  what  you 
have  said  to  me,  which  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction. 
I  desire  you  will  make  them  acquainted  with  the  en- 
gagements  you  entered  in'o  with  me  at  Easton,  in  their 
behalf,  of  returning  all  our  Prisoners  they  had  in  the 
Is  lisn  Country.  And  as  our  people  are  strangers  to 
the  woods,  and  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  roads  to  the 
inhabitants,  this  will  be  a  very  good  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing them  conducted  safely;  and  I  shall  depend  on  their 
bringing  with  them  all  our  people  they  can  collect. 
[A  Belt.] 

Teedyuscung,  having  received  the  Belt,  arose  and 
said: 

Brother — Hearken,  I  shall  only  speak  a  few  words, 
and  all  you  present  take  notice. 

Brother — Since  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  Covenant 
Chain,  as  I  consider  myself  as  one  with  you,  1  can  do  no 
other  than  as  you  have  said.  Were  my  Wife  and  Chil- 
dren among  you,  I  should  be  very  uneasy  and  want  to 
see  them;  I  will  therefore  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
collect  as  many  of  your  people,  that  are  Prisoners  in  the 
Indian  Country,  as  I  can,  and  will  bring  them  down  to 
you. 

Brother — Now  I  think  we  have  really  finished  our 
agreements,  and  we  are  one.  But  though  we  are  one, 
I  will  not  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you.  I  will  not 
enlist  under  your  Captains  or  Officers,  but  I  will  have 
Captains  of  my  own.  Here,  my  Son  is  one  of  my  Cap. 
tains.  We  will  join  with  you,  but  we  will  have  Captains 
of  our  own.  And  as  you  know  I  am  but  weak  and  poor, 
I  hope  you  will  pay  my  people  who  shall  go  out  along 
with  you. 

It  being  late,  the  Conference  ended,  and  as  Teedyu- 
scung was  iii  haste  to  dispatch  the  Messenger,  and  send 
out  some  of  his  young  men  to  scour  the  frontiers,  he  set 
out  next  morning  for  Bethlehem,  without  saying  anv 
thing  of  his  private  affairs  and  settlement  at  Wyoming, 
as  he  intended. 

Extract  of  Letter,  doted  Tuesday,  April  18, 1758. 
Teedyuscung  dispatched  his  son,  John  Jacob,  as  cap- 
tain, and  four  more  Indians,  viz.  his  son  Amos,  Paul  and 
his  brother  John,  also  Isaac,  all  Delawares,  to  the  three 
Indian  Nations  over  Allegheny,  viz.  Delawares,  Shawa- 
nese,  and  Quahanaquesie,  of  which  last  Castaruga  is 
Chief. 

1.  Delivered  four  Sttings  to  acquaint  said  Nations, 
that  he  hail  twice  received  good  News  from  them;  and 
lately  heard  they  inclined  to  be  at  Peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, but  now  he  hears  of  fresh  murders  being  commit- 
ted, which  two  contraries  he  cannot  reconcile  or  see 
through,  and  therefore  desires  to  know  the  reason. 

2.  A  large  black  Belt  with  five  strokes  across,  made 
of  white  Wampum,  at  which  Tredyuscungsaid: 

Hark,  Men  of  Allegheny — You  send  me  Word  you 
had  laid  hold  of  the  two  ends  of  the  Peace  Belt,  and  I 
and  the  English  should  lay  hold  of  the  middle,  which 
we  have  done;  and  held  and  do  hold  it  still  fast.  There- 
fore 1  must  desire  all  your  Captains  to  sit  quiet  at  home, 
and  not  partake  of  these  evils,  or  murder  English  any 
more.  For  indeed,  we  are  many  Indians  that  live  here 
amongst  them.  By  such  doings  you  may  hurt  the  Chain 
of  Peace, 


3.  A  white  Belt  with  black  strokes  across,  set  with 
black  Wampum,  at  which  he  said: 

My  Friends  and  Brethren, Shawanese  and  Delawares — 
You  live  near  the  others;  anil  if  any  of  you  live  too  nigh 
the  French,  move  a  little  further  from  them;  and  take 
each  other  by  the  Hand;  and  let  all  your  Chiefs  come, 
and  1  will  take  them  by  the  Hand,  and  go  with  them  to 
the  Governor,  where  they  shall  hear  Words  with  their 
own  Ears  for  themselves. 

4.  A  white  Belt  set  with  black  Wampum  across,  »nd 
said : 

Hereby  I  require  and  charge  all  the  Indians  here  and 
there,  not  to  acquaint  the  French  anything  of  transac- 
t  ons  here;  but  to  stop  their  Ears  and  Eyes,  that  they 
may  neither  hear  nor  see  what  passes  amongst  us. 
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In  enumerating  some  of  the  advantages,  which  Penn- 
sylvania offers  to  the  emigrant,  I  have  no  doubt  omitted 
many  equally  important.  Nature  had  been  so  bounti- 
ful and  kind,  in  distributing  her  favours,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  recount  them  all.  The  rivers,  the  forests, 
the  soil,  and  the  very  bosom  of  the  earth,  are  full  of 
blessings!  A  countryman  may  go  into  the  woods,  at 
any  time,  without  the  fear  of  game  laws,  or  the  dread  of 
man  traps,  and  with  a  fowling  piece, or  rifle, in  his  hand, 
procure  for  himself,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  fine  buck,  a 
wild  turkey,  a  brace  of  pheasants,  or  a  bag  full  of  part- 
ridges, wood  cock,  rabbits,  or  squirrels,  with  no  other 
expense  than  a  few  loads  of  powder  and  shot. 

The  rivers  and  smaller  streams  are  plentifully  suppli- 
ed with  fish:  shad,  rock,  bass,  pike,  perch,  or  trout, 
may  be  had  in  their  proper  seasons,  in  every  county  in 
the  state;  and,  in  many  places,  the  sugar  maple  is  so 
abundant,  as  to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  to 
the  neighbouring  population.  But,  1  forbear,  it  would 
be  as  tedious  as  it  is  unnecessary;  to  attempt  a  further 
descriptioa  of  the  many  blessings  allotted  to  this  highly 
favoured  portion  of  the  globe- 

The  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  the  most  ob- 
vious cause  of  emigration.  When  a  man,  surrounded 
by  a  family  of  children,  cannot  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
i  procure  them  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  his  situ- 
ation is  truly  deplorable.  Can  he  suffer  them  to  linger 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  unable  to  afford  them  the  requisite  relief,  without 
casting  in  his  mind,  the  thought  of  emigration  to  a 
country,  where  he  may  be  able  to  supply  his  wants, 
without  hazarding  a  recurrence  of  similar  distress?  It 
is  a  natural  resource — Self-preservation,  is  the  first 
principle  of  human  nature,  and  the  :protection  of  our 
own  offspring,  the  dearest  lie  of  man.  This  country 
has  been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  asylum  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  a  safe  refuge  for  the  afflicied,  and 
distressed  emigrant  who  mav  be  compelled  to  leave  his 
native  land.  The  want  of  the  essential  means  of  subsis- 
tence, the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  arm  of  despotism, 
drive  many  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  compel 
them  to  explore  the  world,  for  a  more  desirable  abode. 
They  fly  to  us  for  relief,  we  receive  them  with  open 
arms;  they  settle  upon  our  lands,  or  in  our  towns,  and 
as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  we 
associate  with  them  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  and 
extend  to  them  the  hand  of  friendship.  It  is  not  the 
love  of  novelty,  or  change,  which  prompts  them  to  wan- 
der  into  foreign  countries;  but  the  pressure  of  an  over- 
crowded population,  and  the  cravings  of  nature,  or  the 
natural  desire  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring. Could  I  but  light  them  ill  their  path,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  high  gratification,  and  doubly  compen- 
sate me  for  the  time  occupied,  and  the  labour  bestow- 
ed, in  this  humble   attempt,  to  render  them  assistance; 
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and  now,  in  the  language  of  one  whose  pen  was  elo- 
quently employed  to  defend  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, in  an  adjoining  state,  a  dozen  years  ago,  I 
shall  close  this  number  without  intending  to  pursue  the 
subject  any  further. 

"If  the  diffusion  of  temperate  liberty,  and  the  melio 
ration  of  the  human  race,  be  objects  worthy  of  ambition, 
what  spectacle  can  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  nations, 
to  august  and  imposing,  as  that  of  a  nation  of  freemen, 
whose  empire  enfolds  almost  every  climate  that  can 
cherish  the  frame,  and  whose  soil  is  prolific  in  almost 
every  fruit  that  can  delight  the  taste  of  man;  wielding 
its  combined  energies,  not  to  aggrandize  its  power,  by 
devastation  and  carnage,  but  to  enhance  the  measure  of 
human  enjoyment,  by  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow- 
where  only  one  grew  before,  to  elaborate  not  the  chains 
which  manacle  the  spirit,  and  bind  down  the  heart  of 
man,  in  ignorance  and  misery;  but  those  bonds  which 
his  heart  owns,  and  his  understanding  ratifies,  as  most 
congenial  to  his  dearest  interests,  and  most  conducive 
to  the  perpetuation  of  his  noblest  rights."         C1VIS. 
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Thursday  Evening,  Aug.  11. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Worrell  presented  a 
petition  for  repaying  Spruce  street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Broad  streets,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving 
Committee. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Moyamensing,  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
same  Committee, 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township  of  iMoyamensing,  as  Commissioners  of  said 
township,  respectfully  state 

That  agreeably  to  a  plan  and  survey,  made  and  exe- 


comrriktee  of  Councils  to  confer  with  them  on  this  sub- 
ject. JAMES   RONALDSON, 
JAMES   MAXWELL, 
WILLIAM   MOORE, 
Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Moyamensing. 
Mr.  Duane  as  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Committee, 
made  the  annexed  report  and   resolution,  which  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Watering  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  Councils,  of  the  23d  of  June  last,  directing 
the  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ma- 
king preparation  for  laying  iron  pipes  in  the  southern 
sect'.on  of  the  city,  namely  south  of  Spruce  to  Cedar 
street,"  respectfully  report — that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  the  preparation  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
referred  to  them;  that  iron  pipes  ought  to  be  laid  in 
Cedar  street  from  Eighth  to  Eleventh  street — in  Elev- 
enth street  from  Spruce  street  to  Cedar  street — in  Tenth 
street  from  Spruce  to  Cedar  street — and  in  Lombard 
street  from  Eighth  street  to  Eleventh  street.  The 
Committee  estimate,  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
pipes,  for  the  work  thus  contemplated,  will  be  $12,- 
749  80— namely: 
1338  feet  of  16  inch  main  in  Cedar  street, 

from  Eighth  street  to  Eleventh  st.  at  $5 
1202  feet  of  10  inch  main  in  Eleventh  St., 
from  Spruce  street  to  Cedar  street,  at 
$2  40 
1202  feet  of  6  inch  Pipe  in  Tenth,  from 
Spruce  to  Cedar  st. — 1338  feet  of  6  inch 
pipe  in  Lombard,  from  Eighth  to  Elev- 
enth street,  at  $125 


6,690  00 


2284  80 


3175  00 


12,749  80 
The  Committee  therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Watering  Committee  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised   to  contract    for  1338  feet  of  16 
inch  main,  or  1202  feet  of  10  inch    main,  and  for  2540 
cuted  by  the  late  Reading  Howel  and  adopted  by  Coun-  I  feet  of  6   inch  pipes,  for  the   work   described   in    the 
cils — the  intersection  of  Cedar  and   Thirteenth  streets    foregoing  report. 

has  been  made  the  lowest  point,  to  which  a  great  body  i       Mr.  Duan-e  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
of  water  is   drawn,  from   the   east   as  far   as  Delaware    was  agreed  to — and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 


Eighth  street,  from  the  north  so  far  as  Spruce  street 
and  from  the  west  so  far  as  Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  all 
emptying  into  said  township,  at  the  intersection  of  Ce- 
dar  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

That  the  City  Councils  some  years  back  having  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  reconsider  the  reguljtion  of  as- 
cents and  descents  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  and  Thir- 
teenth streets,  have  agreeably  to  a  plan  and  survey  by 
Samuel  Haines,  City  Surveyor,  adopted  and  confirmed 
a  survey  made  by  him,  by  which  the  said  intersection  is 
lowered,  or  put  down  about  two  feet  lower  than  that  of 
Reading  Howel. 

The  great  body  of  water  now  discharging  itself  into 
this  point  will,  (as  improvements  take  place)  be  gradu- 
ally increased  and  the  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  a 
much  greater  quantity  has  been  directed  into  it  than 
the  natural  fall  of  the  city  plot  originally  intended. 

The  depression  of  two  feet  at  that  point  by  the  last 
regulation  has  rendered  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, impossible  for  them  to  construct  a  culvert  to 
carry  off  the  city  water,  and  should  it  be  found  practi- 
cable, they  believe  that  as  the  city  authorities  have 
thrown  more  water  at  that  point  into  their  district  than 
was  originally  intended,  and  being  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  the  representatives  of  the  great  city  of  Philadel- 
phia have  not  been,  and  are  not  at  this  time  actuated  by 
motives  of  accommodating  their  constituents  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  keab  (but  less  fortunate)  neighbors,  is 
that  they  will  take  the  representation  above  set  forth 
into  consideration,  and  join  the  undersigned  in  bearing 
a  proportionable  part  of  the  expense  in  carrying  off  the 
water  poured  into  said  township,  by  the  act  of  the  city 
authorities. 

The  undersigned  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  waiting  on  a 


pointed  the   committee, — Messrs.    Duane,    Culhbert, 
Hood  and  Ryan. 

Resolved,  That  »  committee  be  appointed  to  co-ope- 
rate, at  the  expense  ef  the  city,  with  the  wardens  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  in  causing  to  be  raised  a  ship, 
loaded  with  stone,  which  was,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month  sunk  in  the  river  Delaware  north  of 
South  street  wharf — and  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
city  treasury  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  the 
said  object  into  effect. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  also  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  new 
wall  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  near  the 
Fair  Mount  Water  Works,  the  Watering  Committee  be 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  remove  and  use  so 
much  of  the  coping  stone  of  the  old  reservoir,  at  the 
western  end  of  Cuesnut  street  on  Schuylkill,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.LippiNcoTT  moved  to  take  up  for  consideration  the 
resolution  attached  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Will's  Legacy, which  was  passed  by  the  Select  Council, 
but  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Common  Council. 

COMMON  COUNCIL — Mr.  Johnsos  was  called  to 
the  chair  as  the  President  was  absent. 

Mr.  Baker  presented  the  following  petition  from  sun- 
dry victuallers,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
markets 

Ta  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen,  We  have  again  (though  so  frequently 
and  unsuccessfully)  availed  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
petitioning  your  honourable  body.    We  conceive  it  the 
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only  means,  by  which  we  can  so  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explain  our  peculiar  and  grievous  circumstances — and 
the  only  alternative  left  us,  to  solicit  that  redress  so  long 
and  so  assiduously  sought — We  regret  exceedingly 
that  all  our  former  petitions  and  memorials  have  been 
so  "phrased"  as  to  induce  jrou  to  believe,  that  our  ef- 
forts and  exertions  were  directed  towards  and  against 
the  "Farmer'' exclusively.  It  may  not  he  deviating 
from  a  correct  and  just  course  to  inform  your  honoura- 
ble body,  that  in  consequence  of  having  adduced  some 
of  these  "Shinners"  (whom  we  know  should  have  been 
embraced  within  the  power  and  meaning  of  the  law) 
before  the  proper  authorities;  to  adjudicate  in  sucL  ca- 
ses— and  finding  the  said  law  not  sufficiently  ample  to 
inflict  such  penalties  as  it  has  decreed — and  moreover 
discovei'ing  from  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
that  we  could  not  possibly  avail  ourselves  of  th«  bear- 
ing and  meaning  of  the  law  as  aforesaid.  We  thought 
it  both  practicable  and  expedient  to  include  the  "Far- 
mer" with  the  "Shinner"  in  order  that  your  body  might 
draw  a  more  palpable  line  of  distinction — or  require 
something  more  of  these  "Shinners"  whereby  the  pen- 
alties of  the  law,  incurred  by  its  violation,  might  be  vis- 
ited upon  them — thus  far,  failing  in  our  applications  to 
you — we  now  solicit  the  passage  ef  a  law  mure  severe 
in  its  bearing  upon  these  individuals — and  who,  when 
brought  to  condign  punishment — may  receive  the  in- 
fliction cfsuch  penalty  as  is  justly  due  to  his  offence,  or 
mal-piactice.  That  there  are  such  men  as  are  styded 
"Shinners"  none  will  doubt — that  they  daily  violate  the 
law  with  impunity  all  must  grant — that  they  deserve 
punishment — must  be  just — and  these  are  all  the  priv- 
ileges that  we  ask,  or  solicit  from  your  honourable  body 
— and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  pass  a  law,  exact- 
ing from  these  individuals  for  the  first  offence  SO  dol- 
lars, and  for  the  second  100  dollars  fine — and  also  that 
the  informant  may  or  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  the 
forfeiture  or  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  practice  of  these 
men,  is  not  alone,  injurious  to  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  rents  of  stalls — but  is  destructive  of  the  beauty  and 
character  of  the  market — in  enforcing  many  young 
Victuallers,  from  straitened  circumstances,  to  leave 
their  stalls  in  the  shambles  untenanted — and  resort  to 
such  places — and  among  such  persons,  where  and 
whereby  they  can  dispose  of  their  meats  at  a  greater 
advantage,  and  at  a  far  less  expense.  Your  honourable 
bodies  must  be  aware  that  the  stalls  are  yearly  becoming 
less  occupied — and  vacant  stalls  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous— and  the  evil  as  it  must  be,  if  a  remedy  be  not 
speedily  applied — will  and  must  increase.  All  that  we 
ask  from  you  is,  the  protection  of  us,  in  the  legal  pur- 
suit of  our  profession — and  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
cannot  fail  to  convict  such  men,  as  are  daily  violating 
her  sacred  decrees — and  who  cannot  be  deterred 
from  the  commission  of  such  illegal  acts — or  otherwise 
enact  such  a  law  as  will  grant  us  the  same  privileges 
that  these  "Shinners"  now  realize  and  enjoy,  and  from 
which  we  are,  and  have  been  totally  excluded  and  pro- 
hibited from  participating.  And  should  you  grant,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Robert  Mor- 
ris Hose  Company,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Hose  and  Engine  Companies. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  being  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  Hose  Company  in  the  south-western  section  of  the 
city,  a  number  of  citizens,  have  associated  together, 
and  have  formed  a  Company  under  the  name  of  Robert 
Morris  Hose  Company.  They  admit  none  as  members, 
who  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  whose  character  for  sobriety  and  integrity  will  not 
bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

Thev  have  obtained  from  the  Managers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Lombard   and 


Ninth  streets,  and  have  erected  a  building  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  their  Hose  and  Carriage,  with  a  commo- 
dious room  to  transact  their  business,  the  cost  of  which, 
together  with  the  Hose  and  Carriage  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  they  now  appeal 
with  confidence  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  councils,  ho- 
ping councils  will  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
similar  Companies,  and  afford  them  such  aid  as  in  the 
opinion  of  Councils  they  are  entitled  to — for  which 
they  will  ever  pray,  &c.  July  27,  1831. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Company, 

JAMES  GLASGOW,  President. 
Charles  Joussox,  Jr.  Secretary, 

A  communication  from  Mr.  William  James,  was  re- 
ceived relative  to  an  alteration  of  the  street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Beach  and  Spruce  streets,  which  was  referred  to 
the  paving  committee. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Moses  Isaacs, 
was  received  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  public  wharves  on  Schuylkill. 

To  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  petition  of  Moses  Isaacs,  respectfully  represents 
that  he  is:  desirous  to  obtain  a  lease  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, of  their  lot  of  ground,  situate  between  Market 
and  Filbert  streets,  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  permission  to  make  an  opening 
into  the  adjoining  public  culvert  to  enable  him  to  carry 
off  the  waste  water. 

He  has  been  informed  that  to  such  an  arrangement 
the  sanction  of  the  Councils  is  necessary. 

His  object  is  to  establish  a  manufactory  which  will 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  he  will 
explain  his  plans  to  any  persons  who  may  be  designated 
to  examine  intotheir  utility  and  practicability. 

He  therefore  prays  that  an  authority  may  be  given 
to  the  proper  persons  to  grant  a  lease  of  the  premises 
to  your  petitioner  if  it  shall  be  found  expedient  to  do 
so.  MOSES  ISAACS. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  chairman  of  the  committee  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill 
F'ront  and  Chesnut  streets,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
on  the  receipt  of  the  deed  for  the  lot  on  the  north  side 
of  Chesnut  street,  from  Schuylkill  Front  to  Second  St., 
purchased  from  the  Commissioners  for  building  a  peni- 
tentiary, the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  city  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  money,  deducting  therefrom  the  amount 
of  taxes  due  to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
said  lot,  and  the  expenses  of  paving  and  curbing  the 
footway  fronting  the  same. 

Mr.  Baker  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar- 
kets stated  for  the  information  of  Councils  that  the 
Committee  was  equally  divided  on  the  subject  of  erect- 
ing  a  new  market  house  in  Market  street  between  11th 
and  13th  streets  and  requested  that  the  Committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  ot  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  agreed  to. — Fhilud.  Gaz. 


Another  Large  Pike. — A  Pike,  measuring  26  inches 
in  length  11  3-4  in  circumference.and  weighing  four  lbs. 
was  yesterday  caught  from  the  Lehigh  canal,  immediate- 
ly above  the  Black  Rock,  by  a  lad  of  Lehighton,  only 
12  years  of  age;  when  cleaning  the  same,  a  Cat-fish 
was  found  in  its  bojvels  seven  inches  long.  F. 

July  19,  1831.  Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 


The  Lebanon  "Beobachtcr,"  of  yesterday,  states  that, 
last  week,  a  snake,  ot  the  copperhead  species,  was  kil- 
led on  the  plantation  of  Christian  Strack,  Esq.  about 
two  feet  in  length  having  a  head  at  either  end  of  its  bo- 
dy, which  enabled  it  to  advance  or  recede,  ad  libilum. 
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REVOLUTION  ARY.-1768. 

On  Saturday  last  (August  1st),  agreeable  to  the  follow- 
lowing  notice,  published  in  the  papers,  a  very  great 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  and  many  from  the  country,  attended  at  the 
State-House,  when  an  address  was  read  to  them,  after 
which  instructions  to  the  Representatives  being  read, 
and  approved,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  sign 
them. 

"  The  Freemen  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  desired  to  attend  at  the  State-house  on  Satur- 
day next,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  consider  of 
proper  instructions  to  be  given  to  our  Representatives, 
in  the  present  alarming'  and  critical  situation  of  these 
Colonies. 

"  Those  who  would  give  up  esseyitial  liberty,  to  pur- 
chase a  lit' le  temporary  safely,  deserves  neither  libuiij 
nor  snfcly." 

The  Addres-  is  as  follows: 

At  a  time  when  the  iron  rod  of  power  is  stretched 
over  us,  when  not  only  claims  are  set  up,  but  acts  pass- 
ed destructive  uf  our  liberty,  and  when  ruin  is  threaten- 
ed us,  if  we  dare  even  to  complain,  not  to  be  alarmed, 
argues  insensibility,  or  something  worse. 

Already  we  find  our  trade  restricted,  our  rights  in- 
vaded, and  a  plan  laid,  the  execution  of  which  must  in- 
evitably deprive  us  of  even  the  shadow"  of  liberty,  and 
reduce  us  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  our 
removal  or  distance  from  the  royal  presence,  did  not 
deprive  us  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  | 
Biitish  subjects;  that  the  laws  made  by  our  legislatures, 
and  approved  by  the  crown,  should  remain  inviolate,  ! 
until  repealed  by  the  same  power  that  enacted  them; 
that  our  houses-were  our  castles  and  our  sanctuary;  and 
that  the  property  we  acquired  was  so  much  our  own, 
that  no  power  on  earth  could,  of  right,  deprive  us  of  it, 
without  our  consent,  and  consequently  that  no  money  J 
could  be  levied  from  us,  but  by  our  chosen  represenla-  [ 
tives.  But,  alas!  experience  begins  to  convince  u«, 
that  all  this  is  illusion,  and  that  the  hopes  formed  in 
consequence  thereof  are  groundless  and  vain.  New 
maxims  of  government,  with  regard  to  America,  are 
adopted;  the  rights  of  freemen,  which  we  claimed,  are, 
it  seems,  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Repre- 
sentation, we  are  told,  is  only  virtual,  that  is  imaginary,- 
the  power  of  parharnent  is  tiot  only  supreme,  but  illim- 
itable; and  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  hive  a  right, 
by  their  representatives,  to  give  and  giant,  and  at  their 
pleasure  dispose  of.  the  money  and  property  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  how  distant  so- 
ever, and  notwithstanding  many  of  them,  in  distinct 
provinces,  have  patliaments  or  assemblies  of  their  own, 
who,  with  the  king,  have  a  right  and  power  of  legisla- 
tion for  themselves. 

We  have  already  seen  the  acts  of  our  legislatures, 
after  passing  through  all  the  necessary  forms,  and  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent,  overruled  and  rescinded  by  the 
British  parliament,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aug- 
ment the  fees  of  a  petty  custom-house  officer.*  Regi- 
ments of  soldiers,  which  a  m  nister  modestly  proposed 
to  thrust  into  our  houses,  are  by  the  almighty  power  of 
parliament  quartered  in  our  towns,  not  to  protect,  but 

*  See  act  fur  more  effectually  securing  and  encourag- 
ing the  trade  of  his  Majesty's  American  dominions,  &.C. 
passed  by  the  last  parliament,  A.  D.  1T65,  "  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  dispute  concerning  what  fees  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  the  British  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America  may  be  entitled  to,  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid — that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  demand 
and  receive  for  his  fees,  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  part 
of  the  fees  received  by  the  collector  for  the  like  bu.-i- 
nei»,  any  law,  by-law,  or  act  of  assembly  made  in  the 
said  plantations  to  the  countrary  notwithstanding. 


to  overawe  us  into  servile  obedience;  for  these  we  are, 
by  the  same  power,  commanded  to  provide  quarters, 
firing,  bedding,  candles,  rum,  &c.  To  refuse  compli- 
ance  is  termed  rebellion,  and  to  be  punished  with  poli- 
tical death.  Thus  because  the  assembly  of  New  York 
hesitated  to  grant  every  thing  ordered,  they  were  by 
another  act  of  parliament  deprived  of  their  legislative 
authority.  What  was  this  but  to  say,  "Obey  implicitly" 
and  enforce  "  the  laws  made  by  tiie  parliament  of  Bri- 
tain to  raise  money  on  you  without  your  consent,  or" 
you  shall  die,  and  "  your  constituents  shall  enjoy  no 
rights  er  privileges  at  all." 

By  these  acts  our  assemblies  are  reduced  from  being 
the  representatives  cf  a  free  peoj  le,to  be  the  abject  tools 
of  ministerial  power;  instead  of  exercising  their  own 
judgments  and  consulting  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  their  constituents,  they  are  under  a  necessity,  on 
pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  legislative  authority,  of. 
enforcing  the  mandates  of  a  British  parliament. 

Yet,  humiliating  as  this  was,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  a  slid  lower  degree  of  slavery. 
The  form  of  liberty  was  too  much  to  leave  them.  Even 
in  France  the  edicts  of  their  monarch  have  no  effect, 
until  they  are  registered  by  the  parliaments  of  the  re- 
spective provinces,  but  this  was  too  much  for  America 
to  enjoy.  While  we  were  taxed  at  a  certain  sum,  and 
the  mode  of  raising  it  left  to  ourselves,  the  assemblies 
or  parliaments  of  the  respective  provinces  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  While  these  remained,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  think,  that  as  long  as  they  retained  an  idea 
of  liberty,  they  would  express  their  resentment  and 
complaints  of  being  deprived  of  it;  &  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple retained  a  sense  of  suffering,  they  would  look  to  their 
representatives,  if  any  they  had.  fur  relief  and  redress. 
Thus  a  claim  of  rights  might  be  kept  up,  and  the  minis- 
try fatigued  with  remonstrances  and  petitions. 

For  this  reason  it  was  decreed  to  levy  money  upon 
us,  without  the  intervention  of  provincial  assemblies, 
and  thereby  prepare  the  nay  for  laving  them  wholly 
aside.  The  parliament  was  supreme,  and  therefore  had 
the  power.  The  casr-,  convenience,  or  circumstances, 
ofthe  people  to  be  taxed,  were  too  trifling  to  demand 
their  attention.  The  only  thing  to  be  considered,  was, 
that  the  acts  imposing  the  tax,  s&Nuld  be  such  as  would 
execute  themselves 

The  first  experiment  wis  made  with  a  stamp  act, 
which  was  contrived  with  such  art  and  cunning,  that 
nothing-  hut  the  virtue,  union,  and  resolution  of  a  brave 
and  free  people,  who  were  resolved  to  hazard  all,  rather 
than  part  with  liberty,  could  have  prevented  its  execu- 
tion. The  people  determined  to  use  none  ofthe  stamps, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  consequently  shut,  business 
was  at  a  stand,  trade  languished,  the  oulers  for  goods 
from  England  were  countermanded,  whereby  thousands 
of  her  manufacturers  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
confusion  threatened  on  all  hands.  For  this  reason  the 
ministry  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  measures. 
The  stamp  act  was  repealed,  not  because  it  was  unjust 
and  unconstitutional,  but  because  it  was  dangerous  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

But  that  the  repeal  ofthe  stamp  act  might  not  invali- 
date the  claim  set  up,  an  act  was  immediately  passed, 
declaring-,  that  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind  the 
colonies  by  their  laws  "in  all  cases  whatever."  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  another  act  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  or  of  levying  money  from 
America  without  our  consent.  And  as  tiie  plan  of  re- 
ducing the  Americans  was  now  better  digested,  it  was  re- 
solved to  lav  the  axe  to  the  root  of  liberty,  and  not  only 
strip  the  people  of  their  property,  but  deprive  them  of 
all  share  in  the  support  <  f  government,  administration 
of  justice,  and  defence  of  their  country.  That  the  laws 
which  the  British  parliament  have  made,  and  shall  here- 
after make,  may  be  effectually  carried  into  execution, 
men  of  war  are  stationed  upon  our  coasts  and  in  our 
harbours,  a  board  of  customs  is  established  for  America, 
and  a  set  of  comoiis»ionen,  with  whole   bands  of  tide 
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wailers,  searchers,  inspectors,  &.c.  with  Urge  salaries, 
are  sent  over  to  colle  t  the  duties.  This  apparatus 
evidently  proves  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
taxes  ami  imposts  which  the  parliament  intends  to  levy 
on  America.  And  what  renders  this  mode  of  taxation 
and  these  impositions  still  more  grievous  and  insupport- 
able, is  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
monies  arising  from  these  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts, 
levied  from  us  without  our  consent,  the  ministry  are 
empowered  to  apply,  (as  they  are  by  the  act  expressly 
mentioned  to  be  intended)  for  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  governors,  judge-',  and  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  its  pleasure;  and  for 
protecting,  securing  and  defending  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions in  America.  Thus  are  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies degraded  from  the  rank  of  freemen,  and  reduced 
to  the  level  of  slaves.  They  have  nothing  now  they 
can  call  their  own.  Their  money  is  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent.  The  produce  of  their  toil  is  at 
the  disposal  of  others,  to  whom  they  never  entrusted 
the  power,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  Jus- 
tice is  administered,  government  is  exercised,  and  a 
standing  army  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
and  yet  without  the  least  dependence  on  them.  Nay, 
the  money,  which  we  have  earned  with  sweat,  and  toil, 
and  labour,  being  taken  from  us  without  our  consent, 
the  minister  has  begun  to  give  away  in  pensions  to  those 
venal  slaves,  who  have  shown  a  readiness  to  assist  in 
riveting  the  chains  upon  their  brethren  and  children. 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  admiralty 
court,  which  they  have  been  so  careful  by  sundry  acts 
of  parliament  to  correct  limit  and  restrain  in  England, 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ministry ,the  Americans  ate  not  entitled  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  the  freemen  of  Britain.* 

But  what  evinces  the  abjectness  of  our  state  above 
every  thing  else,  is  the  late  ministerial  mandate,  by 
which  it  stems  we  must  bow  our  neck  to  the  yoke, 
without  uttering  one  groan,  though  our  hearts  are 
bursting  with  indignation,  and  our  souls  are  goaded  with 
the  most  tormenting  reflections  upon  recollecting  what 
we  once  were.  Our  complaints  and  humble  supplica- 
tions are  considered  as  "factious  and  of  a  dangerous 
tendency."  Our  caW«ig  upon  each  other  to  unite  in 
dutiful  petitions,  that  we  may  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  freemen,  is  deemed  a  "flagitious  attempt  to  disturb 
the  public  peace."  And  our  assemblies  (which  indeed 
by  the  late  acts  of  pat  liament  are  rendered  in  a  manner 

*  By  two  statutes  of  Henry  the  8th,  (viz.  27  H.  8lh, 
ch.  4th  and  2Sth,  H.  8th,  ch.  15th,)  a  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  is  ordered  to  i*sue  out  of  chancery, 
directed  to  the  judges  of  the  Admiralty,  and  others,  to 
inquire  of  and  punish  marine  felons,  according  to  the 
course  nf  the  common  lnw,  that  is,  by  a  jury;  and  by  a 
modern  statute,  (viz.  2  G>'o.  2,  ch.  21)  if  any  one  be 
feloniously  stricken,  or  poisoned  upon  the  sea,  and  die 
at  sea,  or  be\ond  sea,  the  fact  is  made  triable  in  any 
county,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law; 
but  by  sundry  acts,  (viz.  11th  and  12th,  VVil.  3,  ch.  7— 

6  Geo.  1,  ch.  19 — 8  Geo.  1,  ch.  24,)  sea  felons  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  colonies  before  a  bench  of  judges,  appointed 
under  the  great  seal,  or  seal  of  the  admiralty,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  admiralty  that  is,  without  a  jury;  and 
the  charters  of  the  provinces  are  set  aside  as  far  as  they 
interfere  with  this  court;  nay  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  trade  are  referred  to  it;  and  even  the  penalties  impo- 
sed on  such  persons,  as  destroy  his  Majesty's  pine  trees 
in  America,  are  recoverable  in  the  admiralty,  (see  stat 

7  and  8  Wil.  3,  ch.  22;  5  Geo.  2,  ch.  24;  6  Geo.  2,  ch. 
13;  8  Geo.  1,  ch.  12;  2  Geo.  2,  ch.  35,)  and  by  a  most 
extraordinary  statute  passed  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  erecting  three  admiralty  courts  on  this  conti- 
nent, each  to  have  jurisdiction  over  two  or  more  pro- 
vinces, the  constitutional  superintendent'  of  the  com- 
mon law,  over  the  civil,  is  evaded,  t  lere  being  no  court 
of  king's  bench,  in  America,  of  equally  extended  juris 
diction. 


useless)  are  threatened  with  dissolution,  if  they  do  not 
"resent  this  attempt,"  or  if  they  dare  to  unite  in  the 
measure. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  attached  to  our  king  by 
principle  and  by  affection,  in  this  we  yield  to  no  inha- 
bitants of  Britain.  "  America  is  yet  untainted  with  re- 
bellion and  plots,  notwithstanding  we  have  been  reviled 
as  traitors  and  rebels,  in  the  British  senate.  Our  loyalty 
to  our  king,  and  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, is  firm  and  unshaken.  But  anew  kind  of  loyalty 
is  required  of  us;  a  loyalty  to  a  British  parliament;  a  loy- 
alty that  is  to  extend  to  a  surrender  of  all  our  property, 
when  a  British  house  of  commons,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  single  member  of  our  choosing,  shall  think  fit  to  give 
and  giant  it  without  our  consent,"  and  to  a  surrender  of 
hfe,  liberty,  and  that  portion  of  wealth,  which  the  Bri- 
tish commons  shall  please  to  leave  in  our  hands,  when- 
ever the  arbitrary  courts  set  over  us,  shall  adjudge  us  to 
have  forfeited  them.  No  wonder  then  if  a  new  kind  of 
loyally  is  enforced,  by  a  new  kind  of  penalty,  or  of  being 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  slaves,  the  first  opportunity  is 
taken  to  strip  us  of  the  powers  of  legislation,  the  hon- 
ourable badge  of  freemen. 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  your  reflections  by  an  enu- 
me  ation  of  the  calamities  that  must  ensue  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  a  plan  as  is  now  laid  open;  every  man's 
reason  will  easily  point  out  to  what  an  abject  slate  of 
slavery  we  must  be  reduced,  and  what  a  weight  of  min- 
isterial power  we  must  feel,  when  our  property  is  taken 
from  us  without  our  consent,  and  we  are  to  be  bound  by 
laws  made  without  our  concurrence,  and  which  do  not 
in  any  wise  affect  those  who  make  them;  when  armies 
have  seized  our  towns  fleets  of  men  of  war  have  block- 
ed up  our  harbours,  swarms  of  custom-house  officers 
have  ruined  our  trade,  by  enforcing  the  edicts  of  our 
masters;  when  arbitrary  courts,  with  supple  judges, 
%vholly  dependant  on  the  ministers,  are  set  over  us; 
wlien  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  placemen,  pen- 
sioners, and  ministerial  tools  are  encouraged,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  attention,  while  the  cries  and  petitions  of 
the  people  oppressed,  are  discountenanced,  suppressed, 
and  not  suffered  to  reach  the  royal  ear;  and  in  fine, 
when  our  assemblies,  the  best  bulwark  of  our  liberty, 
and  the  only  defence  we  have  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  are  taken  away  and  abo- 
lished. 

The  house  of  representatives  cf  the  Massachiisetl'3 
Bay,  who  nobly  stemmed  the  torrent,  have  felt  the 
weight  of  ministerial  power,  and  have  suffered  dissolu- 
tion for  boldly  defending  our  rights.  Maryland  is 
threatened  with  the  same;  in  the  mean  time  the  minis- 
ter has  undertaken  that  the  government  shall  be  sup- 
ported without  them.  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia,  together  with  the  eastern  govern- 
ments are  awakened,  and  exerting  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights. 

While  all  around  are  thus  struggling  for  liberty,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  common  cause; 
let  us  also  rouse  and  join  in  the  glorious  effort  to  main- 
tain those  rights,  which  the  God  of  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  to  which  we  are  entitled  as  freemen,  and 
British  subjects.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  it  is  the 
right  of  subjects,  when  they  find  themselves  aggrieved, 
to  petitiun  the  king,  and  that  "all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal,"  and  that 
all  threats  and  acts  to  prevent  it  are  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical. Let  us,  therefore,  while  yet  we  have  represen- 
tatives, apply  to  them  and  instruct  them  to  unite  with 
our  brethren  in  the  other  colonies  in  the  common  cause, 
and  by  dutiful  petitions  to  our  sovereign,  and  every 
other  constitutional  measure,  which  they  think  proper, 
endeavour  to  obtain  arepeal  of  those  acts  of  parliament, 
which  we  oannot  but  deem  injurious  to  our  rights,  and 
destructive  of  our  liberty. 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  our  patriotic  Farmer,  to 
whom  we  and  every  American  are  so  much  indebted 
for  his  timely  and  spirited  defence  of  our  rights  and 
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liberties,  let  us  remember  that  "  our  vigilance,  and  our 
union  are  success  and  safety,  our  negligence  and  divi- 
sion are  distress  and  death;  they  are  worse — they  are 
shame  and  slavery.  Let  us  equally  shun  the  benumbing 
stillness  of  overweening  sloth,  and  tiie  feverish  activity 
of  that  ill-informed  zeal,  which  busies  itself  in  maintain- 
ing; little,  mean,  and  narrow  opinions.  Let  us  with  a 
truly  wise  generosity  and  charity  banish  and  discourage 
all  illiberal  distinctions,  which  may  arise  from  differen- 
ces in  situation  and  modes  of  religion.  Let  us  consider 
ourselves  as  men,  freemen,  christian  freemen,  firmly 
bound  together  by  the  same  rights,  interests  and  dan- 
gers. Let  us  keep  our  attention  inflexibly  fixed  on  the 
great  object,  we  must  constantly  regard,  in  order  to 
preserve  those  rights,  promote  those  interests,  and  to 
avert  those  dangers." 

"  Let  these  truths  be  indelibly  impressed  on  our 
mimls,  that  we  cannot  be  happy  without  Deing  free; 
that  we  cannot  be  free,  without  being  secure  in  our 
property;  that  we  cannot  be  secure  in  our  property,  it, 
without  our  consent,  others  may,  as  by  right,  take  it 
away;  that  duties  laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
money  are  taxes;  that  attempts  to  lay  such  duties  should 
be  instantly  and  firmly  opposed:  that  this  opposition  can 
never  be  effectual,  unless  it  is  the  united  efforts  of  these 
provinces;  that  therefore  benevolence  of  tempertowards 
each  other,  and  unanimity  of  counsels  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole;  and  lastly,  for  this  reason, 
every  man  amongst  us,  who  in  a  manner  would  encou- 
rage either  dissention,  diffidence  or  indifference  be- 
tween these  colonies,  is  an  enemy  to  himself  and  to  his 
country." 

The  instructions  to  the  Representatives  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  generally  signed 
by  the  Freemen  of  said  City  and  County,  were  deliv- 
ered on  Saturday  last  to  Joseph  Galloway  and  James 
Pemberton,  Esquires,  to  be  by  them  communicated 
to  their  brethren,  and  are  as  follow: — 

Philadelphia,  July  30,  176S. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — We  obserte  that  duties  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  have  been  lately 
imposed  by  acts  of  Parliament,  upon  several  articles  ol 
commerce,  imported  into  these  Colonies.  This  we  con- 
sider as  an  infringement  of  our  natural  and  constitutional 
rights — It  is  a  taxation  of  us  by  persons  who  do  not,  and 
cannot  represent  us.  Such  a  taxation,  therefore,  takes 
away  our  money  without  our  consent,  and  if  Parliament 
can  do  this  legally  and  of  right,  it  must  follow  of  unde- 
niable consequences,  that  we  have  no  property,  and 
that  all  we  possess  belongs  to  others,  whose  sovereign 
pleasure  must  determine  how  long-  we  shall  be  indulged 
in  the  use  of  those  things,  which  our  own  labours,  and 
our  own  cares  have  acquired  and  saved. 

A  doctrine  so  destructive  of  property,  liberty  and 
happiness,  we  cannot  but  deem  in  the  utmost  decree 
unreasonable  and  unconstitutional,  and  being  asserted 
by  so  august  a  bodv  as  the  British  Parliament,  it  strikes 
us  with  surprize,  affliction  and  apprehension,  all  which 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  violence  of  other  measures. 

Not  long  since  we  beheld  a  sister  Colony  deprived  of 
her  legislative  power  for  no  other  offence,  than  for  da- 
ring to  exercise  her  judgment  on  a  point  confessedly 
within  her  own  jurisdiction;  and  forrefusing  to  put  her- 
self to  a  considerable  expense,  in  obedience  to  an  act  of 
Parliament.  A  treatment  severe  to  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  it — dangerous  and  alarming  to  others — but  this 
we  perceive  is  not  to  be  the  utmost  extent  of  American 
servitude. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachnsctts-bay,  roused  by  the  common  danger,  candidly 
and  wisely  communicated  their  sentiments  and  proceed- 
ings to  the  other  assemblies  on  this  continent;  it  being 
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"necessary  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken,  that 
the  representations  of  the  several  assemblies,  upon  so 
delicate  a  point,  should  harmonize  with  each  other." 
This  behaviour  of  that  truly  respectable  house,  so  pru- 
dent with  regard  to  themselves,  so  affectionate  with  re- 
gard to  other  Colonies,  and  so  loyal  with  regard  to  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  is  represented  in  ministerial  lan- 
guage, as  a  "  measure  of  most  factious  tendency,  and  a 
flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace."  Nor 
have  these  reproaches  satisfied  the  resentment  of  the 
administration.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
required  "  to  rescind  the  resolution  that  gave  birth  to 
the  circular  letter;"  and  because  they  have  magnanim- 
ously refused  to  betray  the  liberties  of  these  Colonies, 
they  have  been  dissolved  in  an  insulting  manner.  He- 
sides  this, t  lie  Assembly  of  Maryland  has  been  prorogued 
by  their  Governor,  in  obedience  to  a  ministerial  order; 
because  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  "resent  and 
treat  with  contempt"  the  letter  from  the  Speakerof  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  bay. 

These  measures  excite  in  our  minds  the  strongest 
sense  of  public  danger.  On  the  one  had,  we  hear 
claims  set  up  destructive  to  our  tights;  on. the  other, 
threatenings  uttered  if  we  offer  to  oppose  those  claims. 
But  as  no  ministerial  rhetorick  can  persuade  us  that  a 
denial  of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  cases  pernicious 
to  liberty,  is  to  "  subvert  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion," or  that  tobe  deeply  sensible  of  oppressions,  hum- 
bly to  complain  of  them,  and  peaceably  (though  jointly) 
to  seek  redress  of  them,  is  a  "factious  and  flagitious 
attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace;"  we  therefore  do, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  call  upon  you  to  exert  your- 
selves at  the  next  meeting  of  assembly,  for  procuring  a 
redress  of  our  present  grievances;  and  for  promoting  a 
cordial  union  in  sentiments  and  measures  with  the  other 
Colonies,  on  which  union  alone,  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  undoubtedly  depends. 

We  recommend  it  to  you  to  exert  yourself  as  soon  as 
the  house  meets,  that  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  a  memo- 
rial to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Common",  be  immediately  drawn  up  and  trans- 
mitted home.  Too  much  dispatch  cannot  be  used  at 
this  important  crisis;  as  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  overwhelm  the  Colonies  with 
calamities,  as  an  appearance  of  disunion  among  them. 
In  those  addresses,  we  desire  you  to  express,  with  all 
possible  force  of  language,  our  loyalty  to  his  Majesty, 
our  firm  attachment  to  the  British  constitution,  and  our 
affection  to  the  people  of  the  parent  country.  That  we 
value  and  revere  the  connexion  between  her  and  us 
above  every  thing  butreligion  and  liberty,  that  we  know 
it  is  the  band  of  peace  and  prosperity,  thai,  influenced 
by  these  sentiments,  we  ever  have  been,  are,  and  al- 
ways shall  be  ready  and  willing,  upon  every  just  occa- 
sion, to  demonstrate  our  loyalty  and  duty,  by  every 
method  in  our  power.  But,  with  equal  zeal  and  firm- 
ness, are  immoveably  resolved  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
inestimable  rights  and  liberties  given  to  us  by  God,  and 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  constitution. 


LIABILITY  OF  A  COUNTY  TOR  COSTS. 
To  the  citizens  of  Bradford  County: 

Appended  to  the  annual  report  of  Receipts  and  Ex- 
denditures  of  the  county,  made  in  February  last,  were 
a  few  remarks  of  ours  respecting  the  liability  of  the 
county  to  pay  costs  in  commonwealth  suits: — We  were 
not  able  at  that  time  to  form  an  opinion  satisfactory  to 
ourselves  as  to  the  liability  of  the  county  in  all  cases; 
and  believing  it  a  subject  of  importance  to  every  citizen 
of  the  county,  both  in  his  individual  capacity  and  as  a 
member  of  community,  which  ought  to  be  generally 
understood:  we  have  taken  much  pains  to  satisfy  our- 
selves upon  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  our  own  research,  we  have  consulted 
legal  counsel,  whose  opinion  coincides  with  our   own, 
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and   is  given  below  as  a  standard  which   will  govern  us 
in  future.  HEZEK1AH  DUNHAM, 

ELIP'T.  MASON, 

J.  L.  WEBB, 

Commissioners  of  Bradford  County. 
August  3,  1S31. 

OPINION  OF  ELLIS   LEWIS,  ESQ.   ON  QUES- 
TIONS OF  COSTS. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Brudfurd  County; 

Gentlemen — The  subjoined  opinion  is  given  in 
answer  to  your  inquiries  relative  to  the  liability  of  the 
county  for  the  costs  of  prosecution  in  criminal  cases. 

By  the  common  low  the  King,  and  since  the  revolu- 
tion the  Commonwealth,  neither  received  nor  paid  costs 
in  criminal  prosecutions.but  in  such  cases  the  defendant 
whether  acquitted  or  convicted  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs  before  he  was  discharged  from  his  recognizances  or 
let  out  of  prison;  I  Chit  Cr'im. Law,  671-5,  1  S.&R.509. 
This  was  a  series  hardship  upon  the  defendant  in  case  of 
acquittal,  for  which  his  remedy  was  an  action  against 
the  prosecutor  for  the  malicious  prosecution.  The 
county  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
commonwealth  in  this  particular,  and  is  not  liable,  at 
common  law,  for  the  costs  of  prosecution  in  any  case,  al 
though  claims  resting  upon  courtesy,  discretion,  and 
the  practice  of  particular  counties  have  frequently 
been  allowed;  1  S.  &  R.  505,  6  Smith  229-30..  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  county  is  sought  to  be  charged 
with  the  costs,  the  claim  must  be  sustained  by  some 
act  of  assembly,  otherwise  the  county  is  not  liable. 

By  the  act  of  25d  Sept.  1791,  (3  Smith  40  to  44)  an 
important  alteration  was  made  in  the  common  law  in 
this  particular.  The  county,  by  this  act,  was  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  costs  of  prosecution  in  proceedings  to 
outlawry;  on  bills.returned  ignoramus  by  the  grand  ju- 
ry: in  cases  where  persons  were  brought  before  a  court 
or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case  on  charges 
of  being  runaway  servants,  or  slaves,  or  of  having  com- 
mitted crimes,  and  such  charges  on  examination  appear 
to  be  unfounded;  and,  if  the  defendant  hath  not  prop- 
erty sufficient,  in  all  cases  where  any  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  any  offence  which  shall  be  punishable  capi- 
tally, or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  "examinatioii"  here  spoken  of  re- 
fers to  those  preliminary  inquiries  necessary  for  the  re- 
moval of  runaway  servants  or  slaves,  and  for  bringing 
those  accused  of  crimes  to  trial,  and  which  are  termed 
in  legal  phraseology,  "examinations."  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  provision  in  this  act  for  payment  of 
costs  on  conviction  of  capital  cases,  and  where  the  pun- 
ishment is  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  is  only  opera- 
tive on  the  county  where  the  defendant  hath  not  proper- 
ty sufficient. 

As  the  act  of  1791  did  not  extend  to  acquittals  by  the 
traverse  jury  the  act  of  20th  March,  1797,  (Purdon 
357)  subjected  the  county  to  payment  of  costs  in  such 
cases.  But  experience  having  proved  that  the  act  of 
1797  had  a  tendency  to  promote  litigation,  inasmuch  as 
it  enabled  restless  and  turbulent  people  to  harass  the 
peaceable  part  of  community  with  trifling,  unfounded 
or  malicious  prosecutions  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
the  act  of  7th  December,  1804,  (Purdon  357)  after  re- 
citing these  mischiefs  of  the  former  law,  declared  that 
all  prosecutions,  cases  of  felony,  only,  excepted,  if  the 
bill  or  bills  of  indictment  shall  be  returned  "ignora- 
mus," the  grand  jury  who  return  the  same  shall  decide 
and  certify  whether  the  county  or  the  prosecutor  shall 
pay  the  costs  of  prosecution;  and  in  all  cases  of  acquit 
tal  bv  the  petit  jury,  on  indictments  for  the  offences 
aforesaid,  the  jury  trying  the  same,  shall  determine  by 
their  verdict,  whether  the  county  or  the  prosecutor,  or 
the  defendant  or  defendants  shaii  pay  the  costs  of  pros- 
ecution; and  the  jury,  in  case  they  direct  the  prosecu- 
tor to  pay  the  costs  shall  name  him  or  them  in  their  re- 
turn or  verdict.  This  act  met  with  opposition  from  the 
Govtrnor,  and,  in  some  instancei,  the  courts  declared  it 


invalid.  But  the  Legislature  on  the  28th  March,  1805, 
and  on  the  29th  March,  1809,  (Purdon  358)  declared 
it  in  force  and  made  it  perpetual.  After  three  solemn 
declarations  of  Legfslative  will,  it  would  be  indecorous 
to  disregard  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1804.  As  the 
law  stands,  under  this  act,  all  parties  concerned,  in  ca- 
ses under  the  degree  of  felony,  have  a  right  to  require 
a  decision  of  the  jury  upon  the  liability  to  costs,  before 
any  liability  accrues.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  jury 
which  creates  the  liability,  and  without  it  there  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  to  found  a  claim  for  costs.  The  law  of 
1804  must  be  regarded  as  repealing  all  former  laws  so 
far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  by  which 
the  jury  were  required  to  decide  upon  the  liability  to 
costs.  In  all  such  cases  the  language  of  the  legislature 
is  imperative — it  is  not  left  optional  with  the  jury  to  de- 
cide or  not — the  statute  says  they  "shall  determine." 
It  they  omit  to  do  so,  in  cases  requiring  such  a  deci- 
sion, I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  requiring  the  county  to 
pay  the  costs  of  such  proceedings.  The  law  repealed 
by  the  act  of  1S04  would  afford  no  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  cases.  The  Legislature  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed guilty  of  so  gross  a  reflection  upon  courts  and 
juries  as  to  have  left  in  force  old  laws  to  provide  for  ca- 
ses where  these  tribunals  disregard  the  provisions  of 
the  new.  1  S.  &  It.  509—4  S.  &.  R.  542—12  S.  &  R. 
95. 

By  the  act  of  28th  March,  1814;  (Purd.  281)  in  case 
of  a  conviction  in  any  court  of  Over  and  Terminer, 
Quarter  Sessions  or  Mayor's  Court,  all  costs  shall  be 
paid  by  the  parties  convicted,  but  where  such  party 
shall  have  been  discharged  according  to  law,  without 
payment  of  costs,  the  same  shall  be  pa  cV-by  the  county. 
In  cases  of  surety  of  the  peace  the  costs  shall  be  paid 
by  the  defendant,  the  prosecutor,  or  the  county,  as  the 
court  shall  direct  In  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  this  act  extends  to  cases 
where,! after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  defendant  is  dis- 
charged under  the  insolvent  laws,  or  by  arresting  or  re- 
versing judgment,  or  by  a  pardon  before  sentence — 12  S. 
&  R.  95.  In  giving  the  opinion  of  Judge  Duncan  as  a 
rule  which  will  doubtless  govern  the  commissioners,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  opinion  was  an  obiter 
dictum,  upon  matters  not  directly  before  him,  and  that 
it  is  still  open  for  argument  whether  the  act  extends  to 
convictions  which  are  "reversed,  annulled,  and  hulden 
for  no'it,"  and  which  leave  the  defendant  liable  to  fur- 
ther prosecution  for  the  same  offence,  and,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  on  the  same  indictment. 

From  the  view  here  taken  of  the  law,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  county  is  liable  for  the  costs  of  prosecutiun 
in  the  following  cases  only  : 

1.  In  proceedings  to  outlawry — (unknown  in  prac- 
tice.) 

2.  In  examinations  before  Justices,  &c.  where  the 
charge  of  being  a  runaway  servant  or  slave,  or  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime  is  ascertained  to  be  unfounded. 

3.  In  cases  of  conviction  for  offences  which  shall  be 
punishable  capitally  or  by  imprisonment  al  hard  labour, 
if  the  defendant  hath  not  property  sufficient. 

4.  In  all  cases  of  felony  where  the  bill  is  returned  ig- 
noramus. 

5.  In  all  cases  of  felony  where  there  is  an  acquittal 
by  the  traverse  jury. 

6.  In  indictment  for  offences,  other  ih-in  felony,  where 
the  grand  jury  in  case  of  ignoramus,  or  the  petit  jury, 
in  case  of  acquittal,  decide  that  the  county  pay  the  costs. 

7.  In  applications  for  surety  of  the  peace,  where  the 
court  decide  that  the  county  shall  pay  the  costs. 

8.  In  cases  where,  after  conviction,  the  party  is  dis- 
charged according  to  law  without  payment  of  costs; 
which,  according  to  Judge  Duncan,  embraces  cases 
where  the  defendant  after  verdict  of  guilty  is  discharged 
under  the  insolvent  laws,  or  by  arresting  or  reversing 
the  judgment,  or  by  pleading  a  pardon  before  sentence. 

If  the  foregoing  views  be  correct,  it  results  that  the 
county  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  of  prosecution  in  a  case 
ot  felony  or  other  offence,  where  a  nolle  prosequi  ia  en- 
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tered  (12  S.  &  R.  94);  nor  in  a  case  of  forcible  entry 
and  detainer  where  the  jury,  on  acquittal  of  the  de- 
fendants, order  a  less  number  than  the  whole  of  those 
on  trial  to  pay  the  co;ts,  and  the  judgment  quoad  the 
costs  is  for  this  reason  arrested;  nor  in  a  case  under  the 
degree  of  felony  where  the  jury,  in  acquitting  the  de- 
fendant, neglect  to  decide  upon  the  liability  to  costs,  or 
decide  that  the  prosecutor  pay,  without  naming  him  as 
the  law  requires.  These  cases  do  not  full  within  any  of 
the  rules  prescribed  by  law  for  payment  of  costs  by  the 
county.  A  nolle  prosequi  destroys  the  claim  which,  even 
in  cases  of  felonv,  the  county  on  conviction  would  have 
upon  the  defendant  for  the  costs,  and  this  circumstance 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for'the  position  that  the 
county  is  rot  in  such  cases  liable.  In  the  case  of  forci- 
ble entry  referred  to,  the  county  is  not  involved  in  the 
question,  whether  a  verdict  ordering  a  less  number  than 
all  the  defendants  upon  trial  to  pay  the  costs,  be  legal  or 
otherwise  ?  It  is  sufficient  fur  the  commissioners  to  know, 
that  it  is  a  case  requiring  a  decision  by  jury  upon  t/ie 
liability  ofcosls,an<\  that  no  decision  has  been  made  against 
the  county.  In  forming  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
1  throw  out  of  view  the  considerations  that  a  prosecu- 
tion, under  the  statutes  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer, 
is  to  be  regarded  in  many  respects  as  a  civil  action,  and 
that  the  statutes  18  Henry  VI.,  relating  to  this  offence, 
directs  the  proceedings  to  be  conducted  "at  the  costs 
of  the  party  grieved."     Rob.  Dig.  286. 

Veiy  respectfully,  yours,  Sec. 

ELLIS  LEWIS. 
Hezekiah  Dunham,   Eliphalet  Mason,  John  L.  Webb, 

Esquires,  Commissioners. 
Towanda,  April  21,  1831. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Bradford  County. 
Gf.ntlf.mkn — In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
county  is  liable  to  the  officers  for  fees  accruing  on  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  collection  of  forfeited  recognizan- 
ces' I  have  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  countv  is 
not  in  such  cases  liable.  The  commonwealth  is  not  lia- 
ble for  costs  on  her  own  prosecutions,  whether  civil  or 
criminal.  "  This  exemption,  whether  it  be  called  pre- 
rogative or  privilege,  is  founded  upon  the  sovereign 
character  of  the  state,  amenable  lo  no  judicial  tribunal — 
subject  to  no  process."  The  officers  cannot  complain 
of  this  as  a  hardship,  for  it  is  a  burthen  to  which  they 
have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  by  accepting  the 
offices,  with  all  the  burthens  which  belong  to  them, with 
a  knowledge  of  their  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  forfeited 
recognizance,  taken  in  a  criminal  case,  the  common- 
wealth is  not  a  mere  nominal  party  suing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  county.  It  is  true  that  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  county,  when  collected,  and  the  commissioners  are 
to  superintend  the  collection  (Purd.  Dig.  230),  but  the 
right  of  the  county  does  not  attach  until  the  money  is 
collected.  The  recognizance  is  not  granted  to  the 
county — the  county  is  not  the  assignee  of  the  state — 
the  county  can  neither  release  the  action,  nor  mitigate 
or  remit  the  forfeiture.  This  power  belongs  to  the 
state,  to  be  exercised  by  the  governor  and  the  proper 
judicial  tribunals.  But  if  the  act  of  1S18,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  substituting  the  county  for  the  common- 
wealth, in  relation  to  forfeited  recognizances,  the  county 
would  not  be  liable,  except  where  the  commonwealth 
would  have  been  liable.  It  is  immaterial,  whether  the 
fees  are  claimed  for  services  rendered  prior,  or  subse- 
quent, to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  24th  March,  1818, 
directing  that  all  sums  of  money  collected,  on  forfeited 
recognizances,  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective  county 
treasurers.  The  countv  is  in  neither  case  liable.  (IS. 
&.  R.  505-4,  S.  &  R.  143,8  S.  &  It.  151.) 

It  may  seem  illiberal  to  withhold  the  payment  of  fees 
in  these  and  the  like  cases.  But  justice  is  a  virtue  of  a 
higher  order  than  liberality,  and  that  liberality  which  an 
agent  evinces  in  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  confided  to  his  care,  is  not  so  much  to  be  admi- 


red, as  the  same  munificence  in  the  distribution  of  his 
own  funds.  Yours,  &c. 

ELLIS   LEWIS. 
Hezekiah   Dunham,  Eliphalet  Mason,  John  L.  Webb, 

Esquires,  Commissioners. 
Towanda,  April  22,  1831.  \_Bradford  Settler. 
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[Continued  from  p.  112.] 
From  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk  there  is  a  tolerable 
good  road  cut  across  the  woods  to  Tomaqua,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  Schuylkill,  distant  six  miles.  Here  a  rail- 
road is  nearly  completed  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity 
down  to  Port  Clinton,at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Schuylkill.  From  Tomaqua  to  Tuscarora  is  about 
four  miles.  From  the  latter  place  the  rail-road  is  in 
operation,  by  the  way  of  a  variety  of  small  towns  to  Port 
Carbon,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Schuylkill,  three 
miles  above  Pottsville.  Port  Carbon  has  several  rail- 
roads coming  into  the  town  in  various  directions,  from 
mines  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  and  ten  miles  distant. 
There  is  something  ab.iut  the  appearance  of  this  place, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  swamps, 
is  quite  a  flourishing  town,  sprung  up  as  it  were  by 
magic,  with  regular  streets  laid  out,  running  over  and 
under  numerous  rail-roads.  The  stumps  in  the  streets 
showing,  that  but  yesterday  a  dense  forest,  and  impas- 
sable swamps  existed,  which  the  enterprise  and  physical 
force  of  man,  have  compelled  almost  to  vanish,  giving 
place  to  the  cheerful  hum  of  business.  The  wharves 
were  covered  with  large  bodies  of  coal,  and  boats  were 
constantly  arriving  and  departing,  to  discharge  and  take 
in  their  loading.  From  Port  Carbon,  we  pursued  the 
canal  three  miles  down  to  Mount  Carbon,  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage on  the  canal,  forming  the  lower  part  of  Pottsville, 
and  where  the  landings  and  wharves  are  principally 
erected. 

Pottsville  is  built  on  the  Centre  turnpike,  leading 
from  Reading  to  Northumberland.  It  is  laid  out  in  re- 
gular squares,  and  the  main  street.about  a  mile  in  length, 
presents  on  each  side,  a  compact  row  of  large  and  sub- 
stantial buildings.  There  are  a  large  number  of  stores 
of  various  descriptions,  and  the  hotels  are  numerous, 
extensive  and  commodious.  The  National  Hotel,  kept 
by  Mr.  Woodman,  is  a  very  large  three  story  brick  build- 
ing, with  several  commodious  parlours,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  ventilated  bed-rooms.  Mr.  Woodman 
and  lady  are  well  calculated  to  keep  it  in  the  first  style. 
The  new  Pennsylvania  Hotel  of  Col.  Shoemaker,  which 
was  intended  for  Mr.  Dungan.but  now  kept  by  the  Colo- 
nel, is  the  chef  a"  ccitvre,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
kept  in  a  style  inferior  to  none.  There  are  four  or  five 
places  of  worship,  of  various  denominations,  built  in  a 
neat  style.  The  new  Bank,  with  a  cast  iron  front,  pre- 
sents a  fine  appearance,  and  there  are  many  buildings 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  all  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  main  streets  are  M'Adamizcd 
in  the  centre,  with  brick  side  walks.  On  one  side  of 
the  town  a  very  substantial  rail-road  is  made,  extending 
up  to  several  coal  mines,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the 
town.  A  survey  is  now  making  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending this  rail-road  to  the  Susquehanna  at  Northum- 
berland, which  if  once  completed,  would  add  much  to 
the  trade  of  Pottsville. 

Having  heard  so  many  unfavourable  reports  about  the 
decline  of  business  in  Pottsville,  we  expected  to  find 
almost  a  deserted  town;  and  comparing  it  with  the 
throng  the  two  last  years,  we  suppose  it  now  wears  ra- 
ther a  different  aspect.  We  were  agreeably  surprised, 
however,  to  find  quite  as  much  bus' le  and  actual  busi- 
ness transacting,  as  is  common  to  towns  of  the  same  size 
in  the  interior  of  the  state.  We  were  informed  there 
was  more  doing  in  the  coal  business.than  in  any  previous 
season.  One  great  reason  why  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  much  prosperity,  is  the  fact  that  speculators,  a 
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class  who  could  be  well  dispensed  with,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  place,  their  day  having  gone  by* 
and  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail-roads,  being  near- 
ly sixty  or  seventy  miles,  has  dispensed  with  the  servi- 
ces oFvast  numbers  of  engineers,  artizans  and  labourers, 
who  had  all  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  1'oltsville  would 
doubtless  derive  much  advantage  from  the  establish- 
ment of  cotton,  woolen,  iron  ar.d  other  manufactories, 
there  being  abundance  of  water  power  and  fuel  at  a  ve- 
ry trifling  cost.  At  Schuylkill  Haven,  four  miles  below 
Pottsville,  there  is  a  weigh-Iock.  where  boats  with  a  full 
cargo  are  weighed.  The  process  of  weighing  is  simple, 
and  is  done  in  about  live  minutes.  1  he  scales  are  on 
combined  lever  principle.  The  frame  of  the  scale  rests 
in  a  lock  large  enough  to  hold  a  boat.  The  boat  is  float- 
ed into  the  lock — a  gate  is  raised  to  prevent  the  water 
from  coming  in  from  the  canal,  and  that  which  is  in  the 
lock  is  gradually  drawn  out,  until  the  keel  of  the  boat 
rests  on  the  frame — the  boat  is  then  weighed  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  the  water  let  into  the  lock  again.  From 
Schuylkill  Haven,  a  rail-road  is  in  operation  to  the  mines 
on  the  Broad  mountain,  passing  through  Minersville, 
Coal  Castle,  &c. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  to  Pottsville,  and  for  several 
miles  in  the  vicinity,  the  countrpfias  quite  a  desofatory 
aspect,  from  the  frequent  fires  which  have  ravaged  from 
time  to  time  over  the  hills,  destroying  the  timber  and 
leaving  but  very  few  trees  standing.  The  country  has 
generally  become  covered  with  underwood;  intersper- 
sed here  and  there  with  a  few  tall  pine,  hemlocks,  &c. 
which  have  withstood  the  fiery  element.  The  introduc- 
tion of  lime  will,  in  time,  do  something  towards  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  little  cleared  land  we  saw; 
but  for  many  years,  Pottsville  will  have  to  depend  upon 
farms  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  for  a  supply  of 
~  produce.  If  the  surface  of  the  hills  do  not  prove  pro- 
pitious to  the  enterprise  of  man,  their  bowels  will  am- 
ply reward,  in  the  rich  treasures  that  are  embedded 
there.  The  coal  in  many  of  the  hills  is  now  scooped 
out  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  there  are  no  doubt  im- 
mense regions  of  coal  yet  untouched.  We  visited  one 
mine  which  had  been  worked  night  and  day,  by  two 
sets  of  hands,  for  several  years.  A  description  of  this, 
may  give  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  mining  opera- 
tions generally.  In  the  first  place,  a  shaft  is  sunk  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  search  of  the  coal,  and  the  course 
of  the  vein  ascertained.  A  drift  or  tunnel  is  then  made 
from  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
so  as  to  strike  the  lower  part  of  the  vein.  The  tunnel 
we  went  in  was  extended  under  the  hill  1400  feet,  five 
feet  in  height  and  four  or-fiie  in  breadth.  A  rail-road 
is  laid  on  the  bottom,  on  which  the  wagons  are  drawn 
in  and  out  by  a  small  horse.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
tunnel,  we  got  out  of  the  car  and  ascended  the  shoot, 
where  the  coal  is  thrown  down,  as  well  as  we  could  on 
our  hands  and  feet.  The  vein  was  about  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  having  a  layer  of  slate  above  and  below,  but 
differing  from  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk,  there  being 
no  veins  under  or  above.  The  vein  appeared  to  rise 
with  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  the  sla'e  being  peifect- 
ly  smooth,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  upon 
our  feet.  The  workmen  have  the  entire  vein  before 
them,  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom,  and  as  they  progress 
on,  keep  the  hill  supported  above  their  heads  by  strong 
props,  in  rows  not  more  than  six  feet  apart.  It  forms  a 
vast  sul  terraneous  chamber,  or  sort  of  amphitheatre, 
the  pillars  rising  one  above  the  other.  The  coal  is  got 
out  by  excavating  a  small  space,  say  two  feet  high,  to 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  under  the  lower  edge 
to  the  vein,  the  workmen  creeping  under,  and  at  inter- 
vals putting  up  small  props  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
coal  from  coming  down  upon  them.  When  a  sufficient 
body  is  undermined,  the  workmen  come  out,  removing 
the  props  away  as  they  come  along,  and  the  whole  mass 
vn  from  the  slate  above.  The  coal  is  then 
thrown  down  the  shoot — the  slate  and  dirt  thrown  out 
of  the   way,  and  props  placed  in  the  place  of  the  coal 


to  support  the  hill.  There  was  a  singular  appearance 
about  the  interior  of  the  mine,  which  rendered  the  visit 
peculiarly  gratifying  and  interesting.  The  total  exclu- 
sion of  light — the  jet  black  appearance  above  and  be- 
low— the  colliers  almost  as  black  as  the  mineral  they 
were  working  amongst,  showing  occasionally  their  teeth 
and  the  white  of  their  eyes;  with  a  small  tin  lamp  hang- 
ing to  the  front  of  a  woolen  cap,  fitting  close  on  their 
head,  being  the  way  they  carry  their  lights  to  work  by — 
made  the  scene  both  novel  and  impressively  grand. 
Having  slid  down  the  shoot,  we  gladly  returned  in  the 
car  to  the  light  of  day. 

From  Pottsville  we  passed  through  Orwisburg,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Schuylkill  county,  Port  Clinton  and 
Hamburg  to  Reading. 

The  canal  was  in  complete  operation,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  become  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  company 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  doubling  the  locks,  to  facili- 
tate the  trade. 

Reading  is  so  well  known,  that  it  may  seem  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  a  description.  We  shall  be 
excused,  therefore,  if  we  merely  say  that  it  is  a  thrifty 
pleasant  place.  Having  the  appearance  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  in  the  midst-  of  a  country  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive character.  The  houses  are  compactly  built,  in 
good  style — the  streets  well  paved,  and  crossing  at  right 
angles — having  hydrants  placed  in  convenient  situations; 
and  a  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street — 
all  combine  to  give  a  favourable  impression  to  the  mind 
of  the  stranger.  About  one  mile  east  of  the  town  a  very 
high  hill  rises,upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  place 
called  the  white  spot,  from  which  we  had  a  most  exten- 
sive prospect:  the  town  with  its  numerous  spires — the 
hills  and  the  valleys,  displaying  a  variety  of  shades,  in 
which  we  could  see  numerous  herds  of  sleek  well-fed 
cattle  grazing.  To  obtain  a  view  of  the  town  in  an- 
other position,  we  proceeded  to  an  eminence  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  south.  Here  the  scenery  is  quite 
enchanting — presenting  to  the  eye  a  miniature  map  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  For  many  miles  the 
serpentine  course  of  the  Schuylkill  could  be  traced,  and 
the  Schuylkill  and  Union  canals  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  small  rivulets,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges. 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  is  a  large  rock,  over- 
hanging the  Schuylkill,  with  an  extensive  flat  surface, 
rendered  noted  from  its  appellation  of  the  "Lover's 
Leap."  Evening  coming  on,  we  returned  to  our  lodg- 
ing, highly  gratified  with  our  visit  to  Reading.  The 
next  we  bent  our  course  homeward,  where  we  arrived 
favourably  impressed  with  what  we  had  seen;  improved 
in  health,  and  where  we  now  congratulate  the  reader 
of  there  being  an  end  of  our  sketches. — Bucks  County 
Intelligencer. 


HAIL  STORM  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  1768- 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  of  1768. 

"I  now  sit  down,  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  oak 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
late  dreadful  storm  here,  the  effects  of  which  I  have 
taken  pains  to  examine,  having  rid  several  miles  for 
that  purpose. 

"  On  Friday,  the  17th  inst.  about  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
the  sky  was  overspread  with  flying  clouds,  apparently 
charged  with  heavy  rain.  The  wind  blew  pretty  fresh 
from  the  S.  E.  and  thickened  the  clouds  in  the  opposite 
quarter;  so  that  about  4  o'clock  there  was  "darkness 
visible"  in  the  N.  W.  attended  with  a  distant  rumbling 
thunder,  and  now  and  then  a  small  gleam  of  lightning, 
without  any  explosions.  The  clouds  deepened  more 
and  more  in  the  N.  VV.  and  there  seemed  to  make  a 
stand,  being  opposed  by  the  wind  from  the  opposite 
points.  At  half  after  four,  they  assumed  a  frightful  ap- 
pearance, and  at  last  formed  a  large  crescent,  with  its 
concave  sides  to  the  wind,  and  its  inner  edges  tinged 
with  a  dusky  violet  colour.  About  5  the  wind  veered 
about  to  the  N.  W.  which  immediately  gave  mo'ion  to 
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the  clouds,  and  discharged  a  most  dreadful  and  destruc- 
tive volley  of  hail.  The  storm  then  proceeded  in  a  S. 
E.  direction,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles  in  an  hour, 
attended  with  a  most  dreadful  noise,  something  hke  the 
sounds  of  cannon,  drums  and  bells  mingled  together. 
The  hail  stones  were  of  various  dimensions,  shapes  and 
forms.  Some  measured  nine  inches  in  circumference, 
some  seven,  whilst  others  were  no  larger  than  peas.  As 
to'.their  forms,  some  were  globular,  some  spheroidical, 
surrounded  with  small  excresences  or  knobs;  some 
elliptical,  and  some  irregular  and  smooth,  like  pieces  of 
broken  ice.  Such  as  were  globular,  were  endued  with 
so  much  elasticity,  that  they  rebounded  from  the  ground 
like  a  tennis  ball.  This  storm  divided  into  several 
branches  or  veins,  (if  I  may  use  such  terms)  all  which 
kept  the  same  course,  but  bent  their  fury  most  towards 
the  mountains,  hills  and  highlands.  At  Susquehannah 
the  hail  was  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  At  Lancaster 
about  the  size  of  peas;  at  Dunkertown,  and  in  the  Val- 
ley, between  the  Welch  and  Reading  Hills,  they  were 
as  large  as  turkey's  eggs;  in  some  other  places  still 
larger;  and  at  Reading  no  hail  appeared.  The  damage 
done  by  this  storm  is  very  great;  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter alone,  it  is  thought,  has  suffered  several  thousand 
pounds.  In  many  places  there  is  not  a  single  ear  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.  but  what  is  cut  ofF;  and  nothing 
left  but  the  green  straw,  bruised  and  beat  to  pieces.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  fine  plantations,  and  extensive 
fields,  which,  a  few  days  ago,  waved  with  luxuriant 
crops,  now  lying  waste.  Many  able  farmers,  who  ex- 
pected to  carry  several  hundred  bushels  of  grain  to 
market,  will  be  obliged  to  buy  bread  for  their  families; 
and  many  of  the  poorer  kind  will  be  ruined,  and  re- 
duced to  beggary.  All  these  people  are  now  mowing 
their  late  promising  and  rich  crops,  as  fodder  for  then 
cattle.  Their  distress  is  truly  moving  and  alarming. 
At  Dunkertown,  it  is  said  (with  what  truth  I  cannot 
say)  that  cattle  were  killed  by  the  hail;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  about  Muddy  Creek,  in  this  county,  calves,  pigs, 
fowls,  Sec.  were  killed  in  that  settlement;  the  ground  in 
the  woods,  is  as  thick  covered  with  green  foliage,  beat- 
en from  the  trees,  as  it  is  with  ihe  fallen  leaves  in  the 
month  of  October;  and  in  many  places  the  birds  are 
found  dead  in  woods  and  orchards.  The  N.  W.  side  of 
the  fruit  trees  are  barked,  and  all  the  glass  windows  on 
that  side,  that  were  not  secured  by  shutters,  are  demo- 
lished; and  even  the  rails  of  fences  visibly  show  the  im- 
pressions of  the  hail  upon  them.  In  short,  I  his  storm 
threw  every  person,  who  saw  it,  into  the  most  dreadful 
consternation;  for  the  oldest  man  here  never  saw,  or 
heard  any  thing  like  it." 


SOCIETY  FOR  POLITICAL  INQUIRIES, 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society. 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed   to   examine   the 

Minute  Book  of  the  Society  for  Political  Inquiries. 

Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  March  18,  1S29. 
Tu  Ihe  Coxmcil  of  Ihe  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Minute 
Book  of  the  "  Society  for  Political  Inquiries,"  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  result  of  the  attention  they 
have  given  to  the  duty  assigned  them  in  the  following 
report. 

The  history  of  any  endeavour  to  increase  the  stock 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  is  interesting,  as  it  displays  the  action  of 
the  nobler  principles  of  the  nature  of  man.  The  im 
portance  of  the  particular  enterprise,  the  character  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  the  time  and  circumstances,  may  all 
conspire  to  excite  additional  interest.  In  reviewing  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  it  is  grateful  to  contemplate, 
not  only  the  public  acts  of  men  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  but  also  the  schemes  upon  which 
their  minds  have  been  employed,  during  the  intervals 
of  official  and  professional  occupations:  to  perceive 
haw  patriotism  and  the  love  of  knowledge  animated 


their  friendly  intercourse,  and  prompted  them  to  form 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  be- 
nefit of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  society,  whose  records  have  been  committed  to 
us  for  examination,  was  instituted  but  a  few  years  after 
the  efforts  of  our  fathers  to  maintain  the  independence 
they  had  asserted,  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  storm  of  war  had  passed,  and  had  left  all  serene 
and  pure.  The  American  people  looked  around  upon 
the  fair  scene  of  political  happiness  presented  to  their 
view,  delighting  in  the  possession  of  its  enjoyment,  and 
indulging  brilliant  anticipations  of  the  future.  But  some 
of  the  more  reflecting,  not  satisfied  with  a  moment  of 
jov,  nor  with  imaginations  that  might  lead  to  disap- 
pointment, felt  anxious  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
blessings  they  had  obtained,  and  by  progressive  im- 
provement to  render  the  happiness  of  the  nation  more 
perfect. 

Such  were  these  who  originated  this  association. 
They  felt  the  importance  of  understanding  fully  their 
new  condition,  and  of  acquiring  such  information  as 
would  enable  them  to  guard  against  unseen  dangers.  It 
was  not  enough,  in  their  opinion,  that  the  rule  of  a  fo- 
reign power  had  been  cast  oft'.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  preamble  of  their  constitution  will  express  their 
sentiments  and  motives. 

"Accustomed,"  say  they,  "to  look  up  to  those  na- 
tions from  whom  we  have  derived  our  origin,  for  our 
laws,  our  opinions,  and  our  manners;  we  have  retained, 
with  undistinguishing  reverence,  their  errors  with  their 
improvements;  have  blended  with  our  public  institu- 
tions the  policy  of  dissimilar  countries;  and  have  grafted 
on  an  infant  commonwealth,  the  manners  of  ancient  and 
corrupted  monarchies." 

"In  having  effected  a  separate  government,  we  have 
yet  accomplished  but  a  partial  independence.  The  re- 
volution can  only  be  said  to  be  complete,  when  we  shall 
have  freed  ourselves,  no  less  from  the  influence  of  fo- 
reign prejudices  than  from  the  fetters  of  foreign  power; 
when,  breaking  through  the  bounds  in  which  a  depend- 
ent people  have  been  accustomed  to  think  and  act,  we 
shall  properly  comprehend  the  character  we  have  as- 
sumed, and  adopt  those  maxims  of  policy  which  are 
suited  to  our  new  situation." 

With  these  views  they  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
"mutual  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  political  science."  The 
objects  of  the  association  were  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  receiving  and  causing  to  be  read  at  the  meetings, 
essays,  statements  of  facts,  and  observations  relating  to 
subjects  of  government  and  political  economy;  and  by 
discussing  in  conversation  political  queries  suggested 
by  the  members. 

As  an  inducement  to  men  of  talent  and  information  to 
bestow  attention  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  an  article  of  the  Constitution,  that  "medals 
should  be  adjudged,  at  the  discretion  of  the  society,  to 
the  authors  (whether  members  or  not)  of  the  best  essays, 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  society  may  propose  for  that 
purpose.  The  votes  in  these  cases  to  be  taken  by  bal- 
lot." A  successful  competitor  for  a  medal,  if  not  a 
member,  was  also  to  be  admitted  of  course  to  honorary 
membership. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  tavern,  on  the 
9th  February,  1787,  when  "laws  and  regulations  for 
their  government"  were  adopted  and  subscribed  by  the 
gentlemen  present.  Several  of  those  wdiose  signatures 
appear  in  the  minute  book,  were  not  original  members, 
but  were  elected  after  the  organization  of  the  society. 
In  the  list  are  included  the  names  of  forty-two  gentle- 
men, generally  men  of  great  respectability,  and  some 
of  them  distinguished  citizens  of  Philadelphia :  there  are 
now  living  but  five  of  the  number,  among  whom  is  the 
venerable  president  of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  first  officers,  elected  on  the  same  evening  when 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin,  president;  George  Clymer  and  William  Bingham, 
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vice  presidents;  Robert  Hare,  treasurer;  William  Brad- 
ford and  George  Fox,  secretaries.  The  committee  of 
papers  chosen  at  the  same  time  consisted  of  Benjamin 
Hush,  John  Armstrong-,  William  Bradford,  Francis  Hop- 
kirison,  W.  T.  Franklin,  and  William  Kawle.  After  the 
first  meeting-,  the  society,  at  the  president's  request, 
met  at  his  residence,  and  their  sessions  were  held  every 
Friday  fortnight  from  September  to  June. 

Between  the  time  of  the  society's  organization  and 
the  close  of  its  first  session,  a  number  of  papers,  upon 
subjects  of  great  interest,  were  presented.  We  notice 
on  the  minutes  the  titles  which  follow. 

March  9th.  "An  Enquiry  into  the  influence  of  Pub- 
lic Punishments,  upon  criminals  and  society."  By  Dr. 
Rush. 

April  20th.  "An  Enquiry  into  the  best  means  of  en- 
couraging Immigration,  consistently  with  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  the  original  citizens."     By  Mr.  Rawle. 

"An  essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade."  By  Mr.  John 
Williams. 

"An  Essay  on  the  Incorporations  of  Towns."  By  Mr. 
Paine. 

May  11.  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  on  which  a 
Commercial  System  for  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  founded."  By  Mr.  T.  Coxe. 

May  25th.  "  An  Essay  upon  the  Advantages  result- 
ing to  a  nation  from  the  cheerlul  temper  of  its  Inhabit- 
ant!,"    By  Rev.  N.  Collin. 

On  one  evening  during  this  period,  it  appears,  a  dis- 
cussion of  queries  proposed  by  the  president  took  place; 
but  what  these  queries  were,  we  are  not  informed.  Be- 
sides the  reading  of  essays  and  discussion  of  questions, 
conversation  occupied  a  portion  of  the  time  at  the  meet- 
ings. _ 

The  first  meeting  in  the  fall,  at  which  any  business  of 
moment  was  transacted,  was  on  the  9th  Nov.  when  there 
was  proposed  for  discussion  a  question  which  might  be 
made  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  viz. 

"  What  is  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  con- 
sistent with  public  utility?  If  it  should  have  limits,  what 
are  they'.  Is  the  liberty  of  attacking  private  character 
in  the  newspapers  of  any  utility  to  society?"  This  was 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  14th  Dec.  1787,  the  society  resolved  to  select 
questions  for  prize  essays,  and  to  offer  as  a  premium  to 
each  successful  competitor,  a  plate  of  gold  of  the  value 
of  ten  guineas,  with  a  suitable  device  and  inscription. 
One  question  was  immediately  agreed  on:  "  What  is 
the  best  system  of  taxation  for  constituting  a  revenue,  in 
a  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  country?" 
A  second  was  proposed  and  at  first  approved,  but  the 
form  in  which  it  should  be  expressed  became  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  at  several  subsequent  meetings;  and  was 
not  finally  determined  until  the  9th  May,  when  it  was 
passed  as  follows.  "  How  far  may  the  interposition  of 
government  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  regula- 
tion of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce?" 

Whilst  the  prize  questions  attracted  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  society,  other  subjects  were  occasionally 
introduced.  A  conversation  was  held  on  the  question, 
"  whether  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
is  proper  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  now  pursued"' 
The  minutes  do  not  state  who  was  the  proposer,  but  he 
was  probably  Dr.  Rush.  The  only  essay  noticed  during 
this  session,  was  one  by  Dr.  Collin  on  "  the  Means  of 
promoting  Industry." 

A  committee  appointed,  to  prepare  an  advertisement 
announcing  the  questions  for  premiums  and  the  terms 
of  competition,  reported  the  9th  May,  and  the  secretary 
was  directed  to  have  their  report  insetted  in  two  public 
newspapers,  in  the  "Magazine"  and  in  the  "Museum." 
The  conditions  were  to  this  effect.  1.  The  essays  to 
be  written  in  English,  French,  or  German.  2.  To  be 
transmitted  on  or  before  the  1st  Jan.  1789,  to  the  presi- 
dent, with  a  sealed  letter  containing  the  author's  name 
and  residence — the  essay  and  letter  to  be  distinguished 


by  a  motto,  &c.  3.  All  communications  from  candidates 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  who  shall  select  those 
they  may  deem  the  most  proper  to  be  laid  before  the 
society  at  large.  4.  The  society,  at  an  appointed  time, 
to  adjudge  the  premiums  after  determining  by  vote 
whether  any  of  the  essays  then  under  consideration  are 
deserving.  5.  No  member  who  may  be  a  competitor, 
or  who  shall  not  have  previously  considered  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  several  essays,  shall  vote  in  awarding 
the  premiums.  6.  Letters  accompanying  rejected  es- 
says to  be  returned  unopened.  7.  Premiums  to  be  oval 
plates  of  standard  gold  of  ten  guineas  value,  having  on 
one  side  a  device  and  motto,  on  the  other  an  inscription 
of  a  suitable  kind,  with  the  date,  &c. 

The  third  session  commenced  in  Oct.  1788,  but  the 
members  were  remiss  in  attendance,  and  seem  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  zeal,  or  to  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  ether  matters:  this  was  evinced  by  a  proposal 
to  make  the  meeting  less  frequent. 

Two  essays,  one  in  German,  the  other  in  English,  by 
competitors  for  the  premiums,  were  laid  before  the  so- 
ciety on  the  13th  Feb.  1789.  The  latter  had  been  pub- 
lished before  the  society's  advertisement  had  issued, 
and  for  that  cause  its  consideration  was  postponed.  The 
former  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
being  translated,  and  upon  the  gentlemen  appointed 
declining  to  undertake  the  task,  the  secretary  was  au- 
thorised to  employ  a  translator.  Dr.  Collin  was  re- 
quested to  revise  the  translation  when  completed,  and 
a  special  meeting  was  ordered  to  take  place  when  the 
essay  should  be  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the  socie- 
ty. Under  date  9th  May,  we  find  the  minute  following: 
"  The  translation  of  the  German  essays  was  produced, 
and  the  first  read  through.  Mr.  Weiss's  bill  was  then 
taken  under  consideration;  the  charge  declared  exoibi- 
tant;  and  the  secretary  desired  to  inform  him,  that  the 
society  look  upon  it  as  such,  and  cannot  think  of  giving 
more  than  eight  dollars." 

"Adjourned  to" 

Thus  abruptly  terminate  the  minutes.  We  have  no 
further  account  of  the  fate  of  either  the  German  or 
English  essay.  The  society  had  been  for  some  time 
languishing,  and  expired  in  the  burst  of  indignation 
against  the  exorbitance  of  Mr.  Weiss.  But  though  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  caused  the  dissolution  of 
the  association,  many  of  its  members  individually  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  inquiries  in  political  economy;  and 
have,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  in  legisla- 
tive debates,  contributed  to  enlighten  and  to  benefit 
their  fellow  citizens,  whose  welfare  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  their  union. 

George  W.  Smith, 
William  B.  Davidson, 

March  18tb,  1S29.  Committee. 


MEETING   FOR   DIVIDING  THK 

COUNTY    OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Germanlown  Township,  convened  by  a  pre- 
vious public  call,  at  the  Inn  of  Daniel  Hein,  in  German, 
town,  on  Thursday  the  11th  inst. — 

Dr.  WILLIAM  RUNKEL,  Jun.  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  andJousF.  Watson,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  being  stated  from  the 
Chair,  a  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  moved,  and  af- 
ter some  discussion,  adopted,  to  the  following  effect,  to 
wit: 

Whereas,  the  present  county  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tains a  population  so  extensive,  that  it  renders  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  tedious  and  uncertain:  the  courts 
are  so  numerous,  and  hold  such  long  terms;  some  of 
them  in  seasons  of  the  year  inconvenient  for  agricultural 
pursuits;  the  financial  concerns  require  a  rate  of  taxation 
higher  than  any  other  county  in  the  state. — It  is  there- 
fore confidently  expected,  that  if  the  townships  of 
Blockley,  Ruxborough,  Germantown,  Bristol,  Oxford, 
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Lower  Dublin,  Moreland,  Ryberry,  and  part  of  North- 
ern Liberties,  and  Penn,  were  erected  into  a  county,  the 
inconveniences  now  complained  of,  would  be  greatly 
lessened,  and  in  a  few  years,  the  rate  of  taxation  would 
be  reduced.  Whereupon,  Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  adopt  measures  to  obtain  this  object — 

Resolved,  That  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  such  other  delegates  as  may  be  appointed  in  the 
other  townships  for  this  purpose — whereupon,  Samuel 
Samuel  Harvey,  Joseph  Hersheimer,  Esq.  and  Dp.  Win. 
Runkel,  Jun.  were  nominated  and  appointed,  with  pow- 
er to  supply  any  vacancy  in  their  number. 

Resolved,  That  a  corresponding  committee  of  five 
persons  be  appointed  to  correspond  on  the  subject, 
with  suitable  persons  in  the  other  townships  named,  or 
other  adjacent  townships,  either  in  personal  interviews 
or  by  letter;  with  power  to  call  a  township  meeting 
when  they  may  deem  it  expedient;  also  to  transmit  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  such  persons  in  the  town- 
ships named,  as  they  may  deem  proper — whereupon, 
John  F.  Watson,  Joseph  Bockius,  Edward  Bonsall, 
Esqs.  Joseph  Dickinson  and  Israel  Gilbert,  were  nomi- 
nated and  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  collect  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  township, 
such  sums  of  money  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  contri- 
bute, to  meet  such  expenses  as  may  accrue,  and  deposit 
the  same  in  the  hands  of  John  F.  Watson,  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Germantown,  to  be  drawn  for  as  a  subsequent 
meeting  may  direct.  Whereupon,  Jedediah  Strong, Esq. 
Jacob  S.  Wunder,  A.  B.  Amerman,  Esq.  John  M.  Bock- 
ius, Jacob  Clemens,  Charles  Bockius,  Benjamin  Sharp- 
nack,  Jacob  llortter,  sr.  Col.  Koumfort,  Jacub  F.  Detr, 
Isaiah  Bell  and  Jacub  P.  Jones,  were  appointed  to  the 
said  service. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  sign- 
ed by  the  officers,  be  published  in  the  "Germantown 
Telegraph,"  and  iu  such  city  papers  as  may  be  disposed 
to  give  them  pubTicity. 

WILLIAM  RUNKEL,  Jr.  Chair'n. 

Joux  F.  Watson,  Secretary.  [Germ.   Tel. 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies  and  super- 

intence,  2,040  93 


WATER  POWER. 

A  few  days  since,  John  Davies,  Esq.  at  the  instance 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Harrisburg,  levelled  the 
routeof  a  canal  or  race,  for  supplying  the  borough  of  Har- 
risburg with  water,  and  creating  a  water  power.  The 
route  pursued, commenced  at  Brushy  Uock, immediately 
below  M'Allister's,  thence  along  the  shore  to  the  lock 
above  UpdegrafFs,  thence  along  the  law  ground  near 
the  state  canal,  as  far  as  the  farm  of  John  Fox,  thence 
towards  the  tiver  to  the  low  ground,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ridge,  extending  through  the  lands  of  Messrs. 
Cox,  Elder,  M'Kee,  and  Hummel,  to  the  farm  of  Messrs 
Urth  and  Reily,  thence  either  crossing  the  turnpike,  and 
continuing  along  the  bank  to  the  upper  end  of  Potts- 
town,  and  there  again  crossing  The  turnpike  till  after 
passing  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Wiestlings — there  re- 
crussing  the  road  and  continuing  along  the  river  to  Ma- 
elaysburg  or  Maclay's  rock — or  else,proceeding through 
the  land  of  Messrs.  Orth  and  Reily  direct  to  North  or 
State  street,  Maclaysburg,  and  thence  to  the  river. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Davies,  by  whom 
a  diagram  will  be  prepared,  in  a  few  days,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  citizens  generally: 
89,762  cubic  yards  of  excaialion  (common)  at 

8  cents  per  yard,  ^T,  ISO  96 

20,354  do.  (rock  and  hard  pan)  at  20  cts.  do.  4,070  80 
1 33,226  do.  towing  path  and  embankment  at  10 

cents  do.  3,332  60 

13  Farm  Bridges,  at  $75  each,  975  00 

1  Guard  Lock,  600  00 

1  Out-let  Lock  (wood),  1,200  00 

7,626  perches  of  dry  wall  40  at  cents,  3,050  00 


522,450  29 
[Exclusive  1,600  perches  of  post  and  rail  fence.] 
The  race  intended   by  Mr.  Davies,  was   to  be  17  feet 
ide  at  bottom,  and  the  fall  from  M'Allister's  to  Harris- 
burg is  16  feet. 

Judge  Geddcs,  the  distinguished  engineer,  formerly 
of  this  neighbourhood,  now  residing  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  has  kindly  examined  the  principal  points  of  the 
projected  canal,  and  has  expressed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  it.  He  recommends  a  race  of  larger  dimen- 
ions  than  the  one  above  stated — viz.  one  of  25  feet  wide 
at  bottom.  40  at  the  surface,  and  5  feet  in  depth,  on  ac- 
count of  its  liability  to  freeze,  and  a  fall  of  4  inches  in 
the  mile.  A  race  of  these  dimensions,  Mr.  Geddes  cal- 
culates, wotdd  furnish  14,064  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute,  or  234  cubic  feet  per  second,-  also,  that  agree- 
ably to  the  table  stated  in  Evans'  Millwright  Guide,  S 
cubic  feet  and  six-tenths  per  second,  acting  upon  a  pair 
of  stones  of  5  feet  in  diameter,  making  97  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  a  fall  of  14  ieet  and  two-tenths,  will 
grind  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  234,406  divided 
by  8-6,  gives  27.48.  Thus  a  race  of  the  latter  capacity, 
with  a  head  of  14  feet  and  two-tenths,  will  produce  a 
power  sufficient  to  turn  about  27  pair  of  stones,  capable 
of  grinding  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  But  if,  with 
the  aid  of  a  low  dam  on  the  falls  at  M'Allister's,  the'head 
be  increased  to  15.47  feet,  it  will  require  scarce  eight 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to  turn  the  same  stones 
and  234  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  will  then  turn 
more  than  30  pair  of  stones. 

As  the  channel,  outside  of  Brushy  rock,  is  used  only 
when  the  water  is  too  low  to  suffer  craft  to  pass  the 
channel  next  the  shore,  it  is  evident  that  a  dam  of  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  high,  will  improve  the  inner  channel', 
and  thus  benefit  rather  than  injure  the  descending  navi- 
gation. For  the  ascending  navigation  the  canal  has  al- 
most  wholly  superseded  the  river,  but  a  windlass  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  channel  would  enable  boats  to  pass  it. 
If  our  citizens  should  be  generally  favourable  to  this 
project,  (and  there  should  be  but  one  opinion  on  the 
subject.)  ihe  passage  of  the  necessary  law  can,  in  all 
probability,  be  procured;  and  if  so,  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  our  borough,  in  wealth  and  population,  can  be 
confidently  anticipated. — Harrisburg  Chronicle. 
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FUEL   SAVINGS    SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  "Fuel 
Savings  Society"  held  8th  mo.  5th."  1831,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  viz. 

"Whereas,  the  time  has  arrived,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Board  the  article  of  Anthracite  Coal  ought  to  be 
introduced  as  a  common  Fuel  amongst  the  poorer  class- 
es of  our  citizens;  and,  as  it  appears,  there  is  at  present 
nothing  required  to  effect  this  desirable  object,  but  the 
invention  of  a  cheap,  simple  and  convenient  moveable  ap- 
paratus for  burning  coal,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  apartment,  but  for  doing  the  necessary 
cooking,  &.c.  for  a  family. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  that  a.committee  of  three  mem- 
bers, be  now  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  gen- 
erally, and,  should  they  deem  it  expedient  lo  advertise 
for  an  apparatus,  of  the  character  above  named,  and 
that  they  submit  the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  a  future 
meeting  of  this  Board." 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  above  resolution,  hereby  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  others  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of 

COAL  STOVES,   GRATES,  &c. 
to  this  subject,  and  should  any  person  now  possess  or 
within   two  months    hereafter   invent   an   article   well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  above  stated,  and  which  can  be 
delivered  at  a  low  price  (say  not  exceeding  six  dollars 
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each)  the  managers  would  use  (heir  influence  to  intro- 
duce it  into  common  use. 

Any  communication  on  the  subject,  made  to  either 
of  the  undersigned,  will  be  attended  to. 

L.  NICHOLSON, 
12th,  2d  door  south  of  Chesnut  street. 
THOMAS    ROGERS, 

No.  411  Arch  street. 
JOS.  H.  SCH  REINER, 
S.  IV.  corner  Race  and  Second  street. 
8th  mo.  13th,  1831. 

IRON   WORKS,  &c. 

w  Kurtz,  it  is  supposed  established  the  first  iron  works 
in  1726,  within  the  present  bounds  of  Lancaster 
county.  The  Grubbs  were  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  enterprise:  they  commenced  operations  in 
1728.  Henry  William  Steigel  managed  Elizabeth 
Works  for  many  years  when  they  were  owned  by  Ben- 
ezet  and  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  Olds  were  also 
known  as  industrious,  punctual,  and  prudent  iron-mas- 
ters; but  Robert  Coleman,  Esq.  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful proprietor;  to  untiring  industry  and  judicious 
management  he  united  the  utmost  probity  and  regular- 
ity in  his  dealings,  and  to  him  this  county  is  especially 
indebted  for  the  celebrity  it  has  acquired  from  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  its  iron  works  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  manufacture. 

Henry  William  Steigel  was  the  founder  of  Manheim; 
he  erected  glassworks  at  a  considerable  expense,  but 
being  of  a  speculative  character  he  became  involved, 
and  his  works  passed  into  other  hands.  A  curious 
house  erected  by  him  is  still  to  be  seen  near  Sheaffers- 
tiiivn,  where  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  mtice  of  the  pass- 
ing stranger,  as  "htiegel's  Folly." — Lancaster  Miscel. 

Died — On  Monday  the  1st  ultimo,  at  Mr.  Emmerts', 
his  son  in  law,  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  the  aged  and 
venerable  Yost  Hkhjiach,  Esq. 

Mr.  Heibach  was  attacked  by  the  cholera,  and  only 
survived  this  rapidly  mortal  disease  five  days.  He  was 
born  on  the  11th  of  October,  old  style,  (22d  October,) 
1741;  therefore,  he  lived  to  tin  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  days. 

Mr.  Herbach  well  remembered  when  the  Indians, 
whose  name  as  a  nation  has  long  since  become  extinct, 
had  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Canoe  run,  near  Krutz 
Church,  in  Hellam  township,  and  that  the  borough  of 
York  had  to  be  guarded  by  sentinels  during  the  night, 
against  their  hostile  incursions.  With  the  plough  a  fur- 
row was  drawn  around  the  town,  serving  as  a  demarka- 
tion,  along  which  the  the  sentinels  marched  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  computed  that  25,000  [in  1820  there  were  11,832] 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  obtain  their 
livelihood  in  manufactories.     There  are 

Warping  Mills, 104 

Weavers 4,500 

Spoolers 4,000 

Bobbin  Weavers, 200 

Dyers 200 

The  wages  of  all  these  is  estimated  to  amount  to  §1,470,- 
000.  44,000  lbs.  of  indigo  are  used  per  annum.  The 
number  of  yards  per  year  is  estimated  at  24,300,000. — 
2,500  houses,  some  of  the  best  kinds,  are  building  here 
the  present  year.  [?] — Paulson. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — We  were  last  week  presented 
with  a  mess  of  sweet  potatoes,  from  the  field  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jones,  near  the  borough  of  West  Chester. 
They  were  finely  grown — mealy,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. The  sweet  potatoe  with  us,  is  rareh,  we  believe, 
found  in  such  perfection  so  early;  and  Mr.  J.,  we  learn, 
was  indebted  for  these  and  numerous  other  early  pro- 
ducts, to  the  care  and  skill  of  an  industrious  coloured 
man,  who  is  his  gardener.— Record. 


On  Monday  last  (11th  July),  Mr.  John  Waldron,  of 
Turbut  township,  Northumberland  county,  cr..dled  176 
dozens  and  three  sheaves  of  wheat,  large  bind,  before 
sun-set. — Milton  Advocate. 

Appointment  by  the  Canal  Commissioners. 
Josiau  White,  of  Mauch   Chunk,  to  be   Engineer  on 
the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  repairs  necessary  to  render  said 
division  navigable  as  early  as  possible. 

'  PiTTSnuriG,  August  9. 
At  twelve  o'clock  yesterday,  the  river  was  nine  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  ami  rising  rapidly.  Judging  from 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  during  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  we  expect  that  the  river  will  be  high- 
er on  the  10th  it.stant,  than  it  has  been  during  the  pre- 
sent year. — Gazette. 

We  learn  that  the  construction  of  the  Schuylkill  rs';'- 
road  bridge,  at  or  near  Peters'  Island,  was  allotted  by 
the  canal  commissioners,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  to  Sylvanua 
Lathrop,  John  B.  Ives,  and  William  O.  Brown,  for  the 
gross  sum  of  §89,000.  The  work  will  commence  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  until  com- 
pleted.— Paulson. 


Guinea  Hens. — While  in  Chester  county,  a  few  days 
since,  we  were  informed  by  the  landlady  of  a  house 
where  we  stopped,  that  a  nest  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  eggs  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
their  cornfield,  winch  were  deposited  by  one  of  these 

fowls.  

A  Rock  Fish  was  caught  May  10th,  1831,  near  the  Up- 
per Ferrv  Bridge,  weighing  18j-  lbs.  and  was  bought  by 
Mr. Harding,  keeper  of  the  Upper  Ferry  Inn,  while  alive. 


THE    REGISTER. 


AUGUST  20,  1831. 


We  invite  attention  to  the  article  headed  Revolution- 
ary Address,  which  we  have  extracted  from  a  paper  call- 
ed "The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle,"  published  in  this  city 
in  1768.  We  regard  it  as  a  nervously  written  and  sen- 
sible production,  showing  that  the  people  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  their  political  rights. 
The  address  goes  upon  the  true  ground,  that  as  the 
colonies  derived  their  charters  from  the  monarchs,  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  having  the  royal  con- 
sent, were  beyond  the  authority  of  parliament.  The 
paper  is  further  important,  as  furnishing  some  evidence 
of  the  feeling  which  ministerial  manoeuvre,  and  parlia- 
ment encroachment  excited,  at  an  early  perioj,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  James  Spiceii,  of  this  citj-,  has  invented  a  machine 
by  which  he  proposes  to  convey  the  United  States'  mail 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  plan  is  simple — a  cylin- 
drical box,  containing  the  mail,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  pipe 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  laid  under  ground. 
At  each  section  of  the  pipe — that  is,  at  the  necessary 
stopping  places  of  the  mail — air  pumps  are  to  be  adapt- 
ed, acting  as  exhausters  in  that  part  of  the  pipe  anterior^ 
to  the  box,  and  as  forcing  pumps  posterior  to  it;  by' 
which  means,  the  box  will  pass  through  the  pipe  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  employed. 

He  invites  the  public  to  examine  a  model,  which  he 
has  now  in  operation,  at  his  house,  northeast  >-orner  of 
Twelfth  and  Race  streets. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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£from  the  pemberton  MANUSCRIPTS.  J 
Taken   by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  for  Teedyuscung. 
[Continued  from  page  116.] 
On  Saturday,  April  29th,  1T5S,  Teedyuscung,  with 
Tepiscahung,  came  to  town,  and   his  interpreter  being 
sent  for  and  come — on  Tuesday,  May  2d,  he  sent  to  let 
the  Governor  know  he  would  be  willing1  to  speak  with 
liim.     Twelve  o'clock  was  appointed.     At  which  time 
Teedyuscung,   with   Tepiscahung,   and  Isaac   Still,  his 
Interpreter,  and  Charles  Thomson,  went  to  the  Govern- 
or's.    Where  were  met  to  receive  him — 

The  Governor;  Robert  Strettel,  Joseph  Turner,  Richard 

Peters,  Thomas  Cadwalader,   Lynford  Lardner,  and 

Conrad  Weiser,  Esquires. 

Teedyuscung-,  addressing  the  Governor,  told  him  that 
he  had  nothing  new  to  say,  that  he  came  only  to  put  the 
Governor  in  mind  of  some  things  that  were  to  be  done, 
and  which  had  already  been  agreed  upon. 

He  (hen  told  him  that  his  business  was  about  the  set- 
tlement at  Wyoming.  The  Indians,  he  said,  expected 
it  should  be  done;  and  if  it  was  neglected,  they  would 
blame  him  (Teedyuscung),  he  therefore  earnestly  press- 
ed the  Governor,  immediately  to  send  up  some  person 
to  finish  the  buildings;  for  as  the  summer  was  coming 
on,  and  the  time  of  planting-  would  soon  be  over,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost. 

To  this  the  Governor  replied,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately take  into  consideration  what  Teedyuscung  had 
said.  But  as  there  was  an  expedition  going  forward, 
and  the  General  was  in  town,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  him  upon  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Assembly,  who  were  now  sitting; 
that  this  should  be  done  instantly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready  to  return  an  answer  he  would  let  Teedyuscung 
know. 

The  Governor  further  informed  Teedyuscung,  thatjie 
was  at  New  Castle,  the  last  time  Teedyuscung  was  in 
town;  that  there  he  heard  of  fresh  murders  committed 
on  our  frontiers,  particularly  in  Berks  county;  he  there- 
fore desired  to  know,  whether  Teedyuscung  could  in- 
form him  what  Indians  they  were  that  cmmitted  those 
murders,  or  whether  he  had  heard  any  thing  of  them. 

To  which  Teedyuscung  answered,  that  he  knew  no 
more  who  had  committed  those  murders  than  the  Go- 
vernor— that  he  was  very  much  surprized  at  their  being 
done.  That  the  Indians  on  Allegheny  had  sent  him  a 
Belt,  to  assure  him  that  all  the  Indians,  from  Sun-rise  to 
Sun-set,  were  willing  to  be  Friends,  and  join  the  Eng- 
lish— that  he  could  not  r.ccount  for  this  last  mischief; 
but  that  he  had  sent  his  two  sons  to  Allegheny,  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  it,  as  he  had  more  fully  informed 
the  Governor  by  a  letter  he  had  sent  him  down  (rom 
Bethlehem,  which  he  hoped  the  Governor  had  received. 

The  Governor  told  him  he  had  received  the  letter, 
and  desired  to  know  how  soon  he  expected  his  sons 
would  return;  he  said,  he  thought  in  less  than  fifty  days. 

The  Governor,  turning  to  Conrad  Weiser,  asked  him 
if  he  knew  where  the  Indians,  that  did  the  mischief,  en- 
tered the  Province.  Mr.  Weiser  replied,  that  they 
had,  a9  he  thought,  come  down  the  Juniata  and  crossed 
the  Susquehannah.  The  Governor  asked  him  if  he  was 
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sure  of  this.  C.  Weiser  replied,  that  it  was  certain  they 
came  over  the  Susquehannah. 

The  Governor  then  asked  Teedyuscung,  how  long 
time  it  would  take  to  finish  the  buildings  at  Wyoming. 

That,  Teedyuscung  said,  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  hands.  Suppose,  said  the  Governor,  the 
same  number  as  went  before,  which  was  about  150. 
With  that  number,  replied  Teedyuscung,  every  thing 
may  be  finished  in  about  twenty  days. 

Teedyuscung  farther  informed  the  Governor,  that  he 
had  one  thing  more  to  say:  He  had  before  requested  to 
have  two  Ministers,  two  School-masters,  and  two  Coun- 
sellors, but  had  not  yet  received  an  answer. 

The  Governor  replied,  that  he  should  have  his  re- 
quest; that  it  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Assembly, 
and  that  the  man  should  be  sent  up  when  the  place  was 
ready. 

Wednesday,  May  3d,  175S.  Mr.  Peters  sent  for  Tee- 
dyuscung, desiring  to  have  some  conversation  with  him 
before  he  went  to  the  Governor's. 

At  the  meeting  were  present — 
Richard  Peters,  William  Logan,  Conrad  Weiser,  Esq'rs; 

Teedyuscung,  Tepiscahung;   Isaac  Still,  Interpreter; 

Charles  Thomson,  William  Edmunds. 

Mr.  Peters  began  the  conversation,  by  letting  Tee- 
dyuscung know  he  had  been  informed  by  William  Ed- 
munds, that  he  (Teedyuscung)  wanted  several  things; 
he  therefore  desired  to  know  from  himself  what  they 
were.  That  the  reason  of  his  sending-  for  him,  and  ask- 
ing, was  in  order  to  save  time;  for  as  soon  as  he  knew 
what  Teedyuscung  wanted,  he  would  acquaint  the  Go- 
vernor, and  then  the  Governor  would  be  able  to  give  a 
full  answer  at  once. 

Hereupon  Teedyuscung  replied,  that  he  wanted  some 
houses  built.  Being-  asked  how  man}' — he  said,  at  first 
he  thought  of  forty,  but  now  would  be  content  with 
twenty. 

Next  he  wanted  some  land  ploughed  and  fenced  in — 
a  few  cows — a  saw-mill  built — and  some  apple  trees 
moved,  (Mr.  Spanenburg  having  promised  him  an  hun- 
dred)— and  lastly,  his  horse  chang-ed,  and  a  horse  for 
his  wile.     This,  he  said,  was  all  he  at  present  wanted. 

Being  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  ask, 
now  was  the  time.  He  further  said — lie  had  lost  two 
horses  at  Easton,  at  the  last  Treaty,  which  he  was  pro- 
mised should  be  made  good  to  him,  but  he  had  not  yet 
got  them.  These  he  will  now  want  to  carry  up  his 
family  to  Wyoming.  He  should  likewise  want  a  wagon, 
to  carry  his  goods  from  Bethlehem  to  Fort  Allen;  and 
requested  for  himself,  a  rifle  gun  and  some  powder  and 
lead. 

Mr.  Peters  then  asked  him,  how  the  men  would  be 
protected,  that  went  to  Wyoming  to  do  what  he  desired. 
To  which  Teedyuscung  replied — that  he  would  raise 
what  men  he  could;  and  while  the  white  people  were 
working,  he  would  constantly  keep  scouts  out  to  guard 
them. 

How  many  men  have  you'— At  Bethlehem  I  have 
about  twenty,  and  I  expect  more  down. 

Teedyuscung  then  added:  Brother — It  is  very  likely 
I  shall  soon  be  down  here  again.  The  Cherokees,  I 
understand,  are  coming  to  town;  and  if,  upon  their  com- 
ing, it  be  found  necessary  for  me  to  be  here,  in  order  to 
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promote  the  good  work,  I  shall  come  down,  otherwise 
it  ma)'  he  a  long-  time  before  I  shall  see  my  Brothers 
here  again. 

How  do  you  know  the  Cherokees  are  coming  here? 

A  young  Cherokee  last  night  came  to  town — the 
same  who  accompanied  a  man  by  whom  1  last  fall  sent  a 
Belt  to  the  Cherokees,  with  offers  of  friendship,  and  an 
invitation  to  come  and  meet  me  here.  This  young  man 
informs  me,  that  the  man  who  carried  the  Belt,  with 
some  Great  Men  are  coming,  that  he  left  them  at  Win- 
chester ten  days  ago. 

Do  you  know,  how  the  message  you  sent  was  re- 
ceived? 

The  young  man  informs  me,  that  the  Cherokees  ac- 
cepted the  Belt,and  were  very  glad;  but  the  Flat  Heads, 
or  Catawbas,  rejected  it. 

How  soon  would  you  have  the  men  go  up  to  Wyo- 
ming to  make  the  settlement' 

I  would  have  them  set  out  from  hence  four  clays  after 
I  leave  the  town — so  that  they  may  be  there  in  two 
weeks  from  this  time. 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  say.  There  is  a  horse, 
which  belonged  to  my  son  Jacob,  which  Vernon  has 
got — I  want  an  order  upon  Vernon  to  deliver  him  up. 

On  Friday,  May  5th,  17*58 — The  Governor  sent  to  let 
Teedyuscung  know  he  was  ready  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer, and  desired  he  would  come  to  his  house.  Tee- 
dyuscung accordingly  went;  and  being  come, was  shewn 
into  a  side  room,  where  Conrad  Weiser  soon  after  came 
to  him,  and  told  the  Governor  was  busy,  and  besides 
waited  for  some  of  his  Council  before  he  could  speak 
to  him;  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  desired  by  his 
honour  to  read  to  Teedyuscung  a  paragraph  of  a  letter, 
which  his  honour  had  received  from  Captain  Wether- 
faolts,  who  is  stationed  about  Allamingle;  that  it  was  only 
read  for  Teedyuscung  to  consider  and  think  of  it. 

The  purport  of  what  he  read  was,  that  Captain  Weth- 
erholts  had  sent  an  escort,  with  some  provisions,  up  to 
Fort  Allen,  that  as  the  escort  returned,  on  Saturday  last, 
two  of  the  men  who  were  half  a  mile  behind  the  rest, 
were  fired  at  by  some  Indians;  but  neither  killed  nor 
wounded. 

Teedyuscung,  pausing  a  little,  said — he  thought  it  a 
very  unlikely  story;  for  how  could  two  men,  so  far  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  escape  from  a  party  of  Indians 
that  way-laid  them,  and  intended  ihem  a  mischief,  at 
least  without  being  wounded.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  a  false  report. 

Conrad  Weiser  said,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  quite  of 
the  same  opinion;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  any  truth  in  it.  Then  turning  to  Wil- 
liam Edmunds  and  Charles  Thomson,  he  said  the  Go- 
vernor desired  this  should  not  go  out  of  the  room. 

Soon  after,  the  Counsellors  being  come,  Teedyuscung 
was  invited  to  the  Conference.  At  which  were  pre- 
sent: 

The  Honourable  William  Denny,  Esquire;  William  Lo- 
gan, Richard  Peters,  Lynford  Lardner,  John  Mifflin, 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Esquires;  Conrad  Weiser,  Wil- 
liam Edmunds;  Teedyuscung,  Tepiscahung;  Isaac 
Still,  Interpreter;  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 

The  Governor  told  Teedyuscung,  that  he  had  agreed 
to  what  Teedyuscung  asked, and  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  agreeable  to  what  was  down  in  the  paper;  that 
John  Hughes  was  already  spoke  to,  and  was  willing  to 
go  to  Wyoming  to  see  the  work  done;  and  that  as  the 
rest,  who  were  joined  in  commission  with  him,  lived  in 
the  country,  he  would  write  to  them  this  afternoon;  and 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part. 

The  Governor  told  Teedyuscung,  that  the  young  man 
who  was  put  in  prison,  on  suspicion  of  killing  Moses 
Tetamy's  son,  had  been  tried,  but  sufficient  proof  not 
appearing  against  him,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  .murder; 
however,  as  it  appeared  he  was  a  wicked  boy,  he  was 


still  confined;  and  he  now  desired  to  know,  what  Tee- 
dyuscung would  have  done  with  him' 

Teedyuscung  said,  he  did  not  well  know  what  should 
be  done  with  him — as  it  was  not  fully  proved  that  he 
killed  the  boy,  he  would  not  by  any  means  say  he  should 
die.  For  it  might  be  he  was  innocent,  and  if  lie  should 
desire  him  to  be  put  to  death,  though  innocent,  he 
would  have  to  answer  for  it. 

The  Governor  said,  as  he  was  a  naughty,  wicked  boy, 
he  would  order  him  to  be  sent  over  sea,  quite  away  to 
some  other  country;  if  that  would  satisfy  Teedyuscung- 
and  Moses  Tetamy. 

Teedyuscung  replied,  that  would  be  quite  satisfacto- 
ry; and  as  it  was  not  clearly  proved  that  lie  was  guilty, 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  only  to  send  him  away  out 
of  the  country. 

This  being  thus  agreed  upon — the  Governor  said,  he 
expected  Teedyuscung  would  send  some  of  his  people 
to  range  on  the  frontiers,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  ene- 
my, and  give  intelligence. 

To  which  Teedyuscung  replied,  that  he  would  do  as 
the  Governor  desired;  and  that  he  would  keep  scouts 
out,  so  that  the  people  might  follow  their  business  and 
not  be  molested. 

Being  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  farther  to  request  of 
the  Government,  he  said — I  have  nothing  farther  to  ask; 
but  addressing  the  Governor,  he  said: 

Brother — I  would  not  have  you  discouraged  in  this 
good  work.  Let  us  both  press  on.  For  my  own  part, 
I  will  never  let  it  drop — 1  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour 
so  that  one  or  two  men  shall  not  break  us.  1  would 
not  have  you  discouraged.  1  know  there  are  many  fly- 
ing stories  and  bad  news.  I  cannot  answer  for  all  the 
Indians — You  know  there  are  many  Nations  joined  with 
the  French — There  may  also  be  some  of  my  young  men, 
some  straggling  few,  who  have  bad  hearts ;  but  don't 
let  one  or  two  break  us.  Now,  if  you  desire,  I  will  go 
myself, or  send  some  sober  Indian  back,  to  find  who  has 
done  the  mischief;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  send  a 
white  man  along  with  him,  who  may  see  and  judge  for 
himself. 

The  Governor  said — he  took  it  kind,  that  Teedyus- 
cung proposed  to  go  himself;  and  he  might  be  assured, 
this  Government  would  fulfil  every  engagement  they 
had  entered  into,  and  would  do  every  thing  in  the  way 
they  thought  would  be  most  agreeable,  and  most  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Indians. 

Teedyuscung,  addressing  the  Governor,  said: 

Brother — I  never  begged  a  favour  of  you  before;  now 
I  have  one  to  ask,  and  beg  you  would  grant  it.  I  have 
seen  a  man,  who  is  a  strong  active  man — You  want  such 
men  to  go  against  the  enemy — This  man's  name  is  James 
Perry,  I  saw  and  spoke  with  him  to-day.  He  promises 
to  raise  fifty  men.     I  desire  he  may  be  made  a  Captain. 

The  Governor  said — he  was  sorry  Teedyuscung  had 
not  spoke  sooner;  that  all  the  Captains  were  already 
chosen  and  commissioned;  but  if  James  Perry  would 
raise  fifty  men,  and  bring  them  to  the  Governor,  he 
should  have  a  lieutenancy. 


LAUSANNE. 

The  first  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Lausanne,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  last  (13th),  we  learn,  was  well 
attended — above  twenty  lots  were  sold,  at  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  on  the  most  of 
which,  buildings  will  be  immediately  erected. 

Lausanne  is  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Le- 
high, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nesquehoning  creek,  a  short 
distance  above  Mauch  Chunk.  The  new  rail-road  to 
the  Room  Run  mines,  passes  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  and  there  are  fine  landings  on  the  Lehigh  in 
its  front.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  preparations  which  are  making  for  a  rail- 
road from  Lausanne  to  the  Beaver  Meadows,  and  of  a 
canal  to  the  Susquehanna,  we  consider  it  as  promising 
soon  to  become  a  flourishing  town. — Easton  Whig- 
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From  llie  Village-  Record. 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  4,  1S31. 
Chaiu.es  Miner,  Esq. — 

Dear  Sir:  Having  occasion  to  purchase  Cocoons 
for  the  experiments  which  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  in  or- 
der to  collect  as  many  useful  facts  as  possible  on  this 
interesting- subject,  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  cocoons  brought  to  me  for 
sale,  are  raised  by  farmers  in  the  county  which  you  in- 
habit; and  reflecting  on  what  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
attention  paid  in  that  part  of  the  state,  to  this  culture, 
I  have  presumed  that  it  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  ow- 
ing to  your  personal  exertions — considering  that  you 
were  tlie  first,  on  the  29lh  of  December,  1825,  to  move 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  this  subject  into  consideration.   At  any  rate,  know- 


observation  made  by  Mr.  Tweed,  of  Northumberland, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  forest  tree,  either  have  too  much 
gum,  or  do  not  afford  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  in- 
sect, and  that  from  whatever  cause,  the  wild  mulberrv 
improves  by  being  transplanted  and  cultivated  upon  a 
farm.  1  would  try  this  by  all  means,  and  also  the  graft- 
ing or  inoculating  it  with  the  white  mulberry,  and  at 
any  rate  I  would  not  wait  for  raising  cocoons,  until 
there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  white  mulberry 
trees  in  the  countrj  ;  1  would  endeavor  to  increase  that 
quantity,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  make  use  of  our  Amer» 
ican  native  tree. 

I  have  given  the  silk  from  Louisiana  cocoons  which 
I  mentioned  above,  to  a  skilful  silk  throwster,  lately  es- 
tablished at  Manajunk,  to  be  wound  and  twisted  by 
machinery  as  is  done  in  Europe;  after  which  1  mean  to 
have  it  ungummed  and  dyed  by  a  regular  silk  dyer;  and 
then,  if  I  can  find  a  silk  stocking  weaver,  furnished 
with  a  suitable  loom,  which  I  am  told  1  can  find  in  this 
ng  the  interest  that  you  take   in  it,  and  in  general,  in  j  city,  I    shall   have  the  silk   made  into    stockings — by 


every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  the  county  of  Chester,  already  distinguish- 
ed by  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  evidenced  ill  va- 
rious ways  that  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  su- 
perficial observer,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to 
you  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  culture, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  useless  to  your  active  and  in- 
dustrious people.  If  you  should  be,  however,  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take,  in  consideration  of  my  motive. 

When  I  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cocoons 
brought   to  me  for-  sale,    were  from  Chester  county,   1 


which  met.ns  its  quality  may  be  fairly  judged  of.  If 
this  hard  silk,  as  it  now  is,  produces  good  soft  stuff',  the 
only  objection  that  will  remain  will  be  that  of  the  waste 
which  such  siik  suffers  in  the  reeling;  for  I  must  say- 
that  15  lbs.  of  those  cocoons  only  produced  one  pound 
seven  ounces  of  raw  silk — while  12  lbs.  of  other  cocoons, 
also  from  Louisiana,  but  the  worms  of  which  had  been 
fed  on  the  white  mulberry  leaves,  gave  two  pounds.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  the  first  has  been  somewhat 
overbaked,  and  were  two  years  old. 

It  is  not  by  one  or  two  experiments  that  the  relative 
value  of  the  silks  of  this  country  can  be  ascertained.- 


did  not  mean  so  much  to  speatc  of  the   quantity,   as  the    They  must  be  repeated   again   and  again,  if  we  wish  to 
number  of  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  by    come  to  certain  results. 


whom  they  are  brought  in  small  parcels,  which  shew- 
that  the  public  attention  in  that  district  has  been  partic- 
ularly directed  le  the  silk  culture.  I  do  not  think  that, 
Philadelphia  county  excepted,  it  is  so  much  attended 
to  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  This  spirit,  therefore, 
requires  to  be  kept  alive  and  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  first  observation  I  think  it  necessary  to  make,  is, 
that  your  farmers  cannot  expect  to  pro6t  by  the  culti- 
vation of  silk,  while  they  only  raise  cocoons  in  the  small 
quantity  of  ten  or  twrlve  pounds.  They  ought  to  he 
convinced  that  it  is  little  more  trouble  to  raise  a  larger 
than  a  smaller  quantity.  They  ought  to  try  at  first 
twenty  or  thirty,  then  fifty,  then  a  hundred,  and  they 
may  rise  afterwards  to  three,  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds — nay,  a  thousand;  which,  at  the  price  of  forty 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  now  given  for  the  article,  will 
be  a  very  great  profit,  for  the  labor  of  six  weeks  upon 
a  farm   in  every  year.       Experience  and    practice  will 


The  throwsting  machine  or  mill  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  was  made  in  this  city,  and  is  the  first,  I  believe,  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  state.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Rippa,  an  enterprising  manufacturer  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  and  is  worked  at  Manatyunk,  by  Mr.  John 
Stratton  an  Englishman,  who  came  over  last  year.  I 
regret  that  this  machine  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to 
twist  selling  silk;  for  |  should  have  liked  to  shew  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  the  difference  between  that  article  reg- 
ularly manufactured,  and  that  which  is  made  in  this 
country  with  the  common  spinning  wheel.  I  have  sent 
some  of  the  best  of  the  latter  to  an  eminent  silk  manu- 
facturer at  Paris;  he  admired  the  material,  but  could 
not  praise  the  work,  except  in  consideration  of  the 
inadequate  means  employed  in  making  it.  Thus  made 
it  will  never  be  mf.hciiantable. 

I  would  wish  to  inform  the  Chester  county  farmers, 
that  they  should  not  bring  their  cocoons  to  market  in 
bags;  because  they  get  crushed  and  flattened,  so  that 


make  the  labor  easy  which  at  first  may  appear  difficult,     they  can  but  with  great  difficulty  be  reeled.       I  would 
I  do  not  mean  the)  should  begin  at  once  to  raise  large  i  advise  the   bringing   of  them  in  boxes  or  barrels,  or 


quantities;  they  should  proceed  gradually,  but  incr 
ing  every  year  the  quantity  that  they  make.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  prevent  those  wdio  have  the 
means  and  are  possessed  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  from 
forming  establishments  for  raising  cocoons  on  a  large 
scale.  The  first  cost  of  the  building  would  not  have 
to  be  repeated  every  year,  and  would  not  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  erecting-  of  a  moderate  barn. 

I  would  recommend  also  the  planting  of  white  mul- 
berry trees.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cocoons  I  have 
purchased  from  Chester  county,  were  produced  by 
worms  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry  of  this 
country.  I  have  not  completed  my  experiments  to  as- 
certain the  relative  value  of  the  two  species  of  trees  for 


casks.     They  need  not  be  stripped  of  their  flat 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  serv'r, 

PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU. 
P.S.  As  those  who  bring  cocoons  for  sale,  bring 
them  generally  to  my  house  or  to  my  office,  which  is 
not  convenient,  it  is- well  they  should  know,  that  they 
will  be  received  at  the  filature,  No.  1-1S  Pine  street,  or 
the  compting  house  of  Mr.  G.  Garesche,  No.  3S  Chest- 
nut st.  between  Front  and  Second  streets. 


REVOLUTION  ARY.-17G8. 

["The  instructions  to  the  Representatives  of  the  City 
the  purpose  of  raising-  silk  worms.     Those  1  have  made  I  and  County  of  Philadelphia,"  in  our  last,  gave  rise  to 
have  produced  different  results.       I  have  reeled   co-    t|,e  following  petitions:] 
coons  from  Louisiana,   produced   by  worms  fed  on  the 

leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry.       I  found  them  very  hard  |  Tu  the  «"JT«  *^t  Excellent  Majesty. 

to  reel,  and    the   silk,    when  reeled,  was  hard  to  the    The  Petition  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 
touch.'    In  other  trials  with  other  parcels,  from  this  and  |      the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
the  neighboring  states,  I  have  found  no  such  result.     I         met — most  humbly  show  eth, 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  an  I      That  jour  petitioners,  with  hearts  deeply  impressed 
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with  the  roost  perfect  loyalty  and  affection  for  your  ma- 
jesly's  royal  person  and  government,  and  gratefully 
sensible  of  your  benevolent  intentions  to  promote  the 
constitutional  liberty  and  happiness  of  all  your  faithful 
subjects,  however  remote,  beg  leave  to  supplicate  your 
majesty  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  your  faithful  subjects,  the  good  people  of  this 
province. 

Our  ancestors,  near  a  century  past,  with  a  view  of 
enjoying  that  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  which 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived  in  their  native 
land — to  extend  the  empire  of  the  British  dominions; 
to  increase  its  commerce,  and  promote  its  wealth  and 
power;  before  the  accession  of  your  majesty's  illustri- 
ous house  to  the  British  throne — removed  from  their 
mother  country  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  then  a 
wilderness.  The  disadvantages,  dangers  and  distress, 
necessarily  attendant  upon  this  separation  from  their 
friends,  relatives,  and  the  land  of  their  nativity,  we  trust 
must  appear  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  too  evident  to 
need  a  repetition;  and  yet  with  inexpressible  labour, 
toil  and  expense,  and  without  the  least  assistance  from 
the  mother  state,  they  and  their  descendants,  by  their 
prudence  and  strict  economy,  have  peopled,  planted, 
and  improved  that  wilderness  into  an  extensive  and 
heretofore  flourishing  colony,  and  thereby  greatly  added 
to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
power  and  dignity  of  your  majesty's  empire. 

While  thus  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  mother 
state,  and  struggling  with  innumerable  difficulties  to 
enlarge  its  dominions,  we  most  humbly  conceive  that 
your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  this  province,  have  by 
no  act  whatever  surrendered  up  or  forfeited  those  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties,  which  were  inseparably  annex- 
ed to  their  persons,  as  natural  born  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish government;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  those  rights 
were  brought  over  by  our  ancestors  to  this  distant  land, 
and  are  now  vested  in  their  descendants, as  an  inheritance 
the  most  important  and  valuable,  on  the  enjoyment 
whereof  their  future  safety  and  happiness  essentially 
depend. 

Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  derived 
to  them  from  the  most  excellent  constitution,  and  under 
a.  firm  persuasion  that  the  enjoyment  and  full  exercise 
thereof,  would  be  continued  down  to  your  people  of  this 
colony,  and  their  latest  posterity,  it  is  with  inexpressi- 
ble concern  and  anxiety,  that  we  find  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  representing  to  your  majesty,  that  cer- 
tain duties  and  taxe6,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue,  have  been  imposed  by  Parliament  on  your  ma- 
jesty's American  subjects,  although  they  have  no  repre- 
sentative or  voice  ill  that  most  respectable  and  august 
body — that  this  taxation,  we  most  humbly  apprehend, 
is  destructive  of  those  rights,  and  that  freedom,  which 
they  are  by  birth  entitled  to,  as  men  and  Englishmen, 
who  cannot  be  legally  taxed,  either  by  the  principles  of 
equity  or  the  constitution,  but  by  themselves  or  their 
legal  representatives;  and  that  should  this  law  remain 
unrepealed,  and  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  exercise 
in  future  the  power  of  granting  the  property  of  your 
majesty's  American  subjects  without  their  consent,  and 
without  having  any  constitutional  opportunity  of  being 
informed  of  their  true  circumstances  and  abilities  to 
bear  such  taxations,  which  their  situation  and  distance 
from  the  mother  state  render  impracticable,  your  faith- 
ful people  of  those  colonies  will  possess  nothing  which 
they  can  call  their  own — all  security  of  property  will 
be  lost. 

This  right  in  the  people  of  this  province,  of  being  ex- 
empted from  any  taxations,  save  those  imposed  by  their 
own  representatives,  has  been  recognized  by  long  es- 
tablished usage  and  custom,  ever  since  the  settlement 
thereof,  without  one  precedent  to  the  contrary,  until 
the  passing  of  the  late  Stamp-act.  Whenever  your  ma- 
jesty, or  jour  rojal  predecessors,  have  had  occasion  for 
aids,  to  defend  and  secure  the  American  colonies,  requi- 
sitions have  been  constantly  made  of  the  Assemblies  of 


this  province,  who  ever,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  loyalty,  have  granted  them;  and  often  so  liberally, 
as  to  exceed  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  labouring  under  a  heavy  load  of  public  debt 
from  that  cause.  The  granting  aids  to  the  crown  being 
the  means  of  recommending  themselves  to  your  majes- 
ty's paternal  care  and  favour,  it  will  be  with  the  utmost 
distress  that  your  faithful  subjects  of  this  colony  shaW 
see  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  without  their  con- 
sent, disposing  of  their  property;  and  thereby  depriving 
them  of  a  right,  which  in  value  and  importance  they 
esteem  above  all  others. 

We  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  be  assured, 
that  the  people  of  this  colony  are  most  zealously  attach- 
ed to  your  royal  person ;  and  will  ever  be  ready,  on  ail 
future  occasions,  to  demonstrate  their  duty  to  your  go- 
vernment, and  the  firmest  resolution  to  assist,  with  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities,  in  supporting  your  majesty's 
authority,  and  defending  your  dominions.  But,  most 
gracious  sovereign,  should  the  Commons  of  Great  Brit- 
ain persist  in  depriving  us  of  this  most  invaluable  privi- 
lege, it  will  be  with  the  deepest  affliction,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  colonies  must  perceive  so  unfortunate  a 
distinction  established  between  your  majesty's  loyal 
British  and  American  subjects — leaving  the  one  in  the 
full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  most  perfect  political  liberty;  and 
the  other  bereaved  of  that,  which  alone  constitutes  the 
great  security  and  foundation  of  all  their  other  privile- 
ges— a  distinction  which,  we  fear,  cannot  fail  of  creating 
a  disunion  in  sentiments  and  affections,  jealousies  and 
discord  between  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Nation,  and  prejudice  of  both 
countries. 

Under  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  majesty's  pa- 
ternal care  and  regard  for  your  people,  so  often  mani- 
fested in  the  exercise  of  your  royal  authority,  and  firmly 
relying  on  your  clemency  and  wisdom,  we  most  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty, that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take  the  premises  into  your  royal  consideration;  and 
grant  to  the  people  of  this  province,  under  their  present 
unhappy  circumstances,  such  relief  as  to  your  majesty's 
wisdom  and  goodness  shall  appear  most  proper. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

JOSEPH  GALLOWAY,  Speaker. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  22,  1768. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 

the   Province  of  Pennsylvania,   in  Assembly  met — 

humbly  showeth, 

That  your  petitioners  apprehend,  whenever  measures 
are  pursued  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  that  free- 
dom on  which  the  British  constitution  is  founded,  it 
cannot  be  thought  improper  to  make  application  for 
redress  to  your  lordships,  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
British  liberty;  and,  therefore,  they  beg  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  your  lordships  the  following  aggrievance,  which 
greatly  affects  his  majesty's  most  faithful  American  sub- 
jects; and  to  implore  your  concurrence,  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  British  Legislature,  in  relieving  them 
from  their  present  distress. 

'1  hat  the  people  of  this  province,  gratefully  sensible 
of  your  lordships'  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  repeal  of 
the  late  act  of  Parliament  imposing  Stamp  Duties  in 
America,  were  led  to  hope,  that  in  all  future  time  they 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  granting  aids  to  the  crown  by 
representatives,  constitutionally  chosen  by  themselves — 
that  greatly  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  they  find 
another  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign,  imposing  new  duties  on  the  people  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  equally 
subversive  of  this  right,  and  tending  to  render  their 
property  most  precarious  and  insecure. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  conceive,  that  it  is  essential 
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to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  that  no  laws  can  be  made 
to  take  away  their  property  without  their  consent. 
Upon  this  equitable  principle,  the  security  of  the  sub- 
jects estate,  whether  in  the  mother  country  or  the 
colonies,  is  most  justly  founded;  nor  can  British  free- 
dom or  public  happiness  without  it  any  where  exist. 
Hence  the  people  of  this  province,  by  their  representa. 
tives  in  Assembly,  have  ever  exercised  the  power  of 
disposing'  of  their  own  property;  and  whenever  requi- 
sitions have  been  made  by  his  majesty,  or  his  royal  pre- 
decessors, for  the  defence  of  America,  they  have  most 
cheerfully  and  liberally  granted  their  full  proportion  of 
aids  for  that  important  purpose.  This  power  being 
founded  on  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  the 
province;  and  having  often  received  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  and  full  approbation  of  the  British  Parliament, 
your  petitioners  hope  your  lordships  will  not  think  any 
reasons  sufficient  to  deprive  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects in  this  colony  of  a  privilege,  so  essential  to  their 
security  and  happiness.  They,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
your  lordships,  to  take  the  premises  into  your  serious 
consideration;  and  that  you  will  also  be  pleased  to  pur- 
sue such  measures  as  you  shall,  in  your  wisdom,  think 
most  proper  to  relieve  them,  and  the  people  they  re- 
present, from  the  aggrievance  complained  of. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

JOSEPH   GALLOWAY,  Speaker. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  22,  1768. 

To  the  Honourable  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of 

Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 

the  Province   of  Pennsylvania,  in  Assembly   met — 

Humbly  showtth, 

That  your  petitioners,  take  into  their  serious  consid- 
eration the  act  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  his 
majesty's  American  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  revenue,  and  conceiving  that  the  said  act  is  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  British  dominions,  beg  leave, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  represent  those  ag- 
grievances  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  who  they 
trust  ever  will  be  the  faithful  guardians  and  supporters 
of  British  liberty. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  our  ancestors, 
under  the  permission  of  the  crown,  removed  from  their 
mother  country,  and  settled  in  this  distant  land,  then  a 
wilderness.  The  motives  to  an  enterprise  so  arduous, 
expensive  and  hazardous,  were  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
British  Empire  and  extend  its  commerce,  but  to  enjoy 
that  perfect  security  of  liberty  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled as  British  subjects  in  their  native  land:  And,  not- 
withstanding innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  they 
have  peopled  and  improved  the  country  into  an  exten- 
sive colony,  without  the  least  expense  to  the  mother 
state,  whereby  the  British  Empire  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged,  its  commerce  extended,  and  its  wealth 
and  power  greatly  increased. 

In  this  removal  from  their  native  country,  the  effects 
whereof  have  so  manifestly  promoted  the  interest  and 
dignity  of  the  British  government,  your  petitioners  con- 
ceive they  brought  over  with  them  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  English  subjects,  which  have  de- 
scended to,  and  are  now  vested  in,  their  posterity,  who 
have  by  no  act  whatever  forfeited  or  surrendered  them; 
one  of  which  is,  that  no  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  reve- 
nue can  be  legally  imposed  on  them,  but  by  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  themselves — a  right  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  their  property  and  estates,  and 
derived  to  them  under  the  ancient  principles  of  the  En- 
glish government,  and  which  has  ever  been  esteemed 
the  chief  pillar  and  support  of  all  their  other  privileges, 
inasmuch  as  they  apprehend  they  can  with  no  propriety 
be  said  to  enjoy  more  than  the  mere  shadow  of  liberty, 
while  others  exercise  a  power,  whenever  they  please, 
to  take  such  parts  and  portions  of  their  property  from 
them  as  they  think  proper,  without  their  consent. 


In  confirmation  of  this  right,  a  legislative  authority, 
founded  on  this  first  and  important  principle  of  English 
liberty,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  was 
early  established  in  this  province,  under  the  approba- 
tion of  the  crown.  This  legislature  was  vested  with 
full  power,  not  only  to  support  the  internal  government 
of  the  province,  but  of  giving  and  granting  to  their  sov- 
ereign the  necessary  aids,  whenever  required,  for  the 
general  security  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  To  this 
legislature  requisitions  have  been  always  for  that  pur- 
pose since  the  establishment  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  times  of  King  William,  Queen 
Anne,  his  late  most  excellent  majesty,  and  our  present 
most  gracious  sovereign,  and  with,  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness and  liberality  complied  with;  a  part  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  reimbursed  by  the  British  parliament. 
Under  this  right,  established  on  the  principles  of  En- 
glish liberty,  on  the  settled  form  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  uninterrupted  usage  and  custom  so  often 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
mother  state,  and  even  by  the  parliament  itself,  the 
good  people  of  this  province  have  settled,  and  esteem- 
ed themselves  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  security 
of  property,  which  they  conceive  to  be  most  essential 
to  freedom,  and  without  which  their  other  privileges 
can  never  be  long  supported  or  maintained,  until  the 
late  act  of  parliament,  imposing  a  Stamp-Uuty  on  the 
colonies,  which  the  late  Honourable  House  of  Com- 
mons, united  with  the  other  branches  of  the  British 
legislature,  has  been  pleased  to  repeal. 

That  your  petitioners,  after  the  repeal  of  that  act, 
flattered  themselves  that  his  majesty's  most  faithful  sub- 
jects in  this  province,  yet  labouring  under  a  heavy  load 
of  debt,  occasioned  by  their  excess  in  granting  of  aids 
to  the  crown  in  the  last  war,  would  in  future  be  left  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant right  which  their  legislatures  have  exercised 
so  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  general  benefit  of  his  majesty's  dominions; 
it  therefore  gave  them  inexpressible  concern  to  observe 
another  act  passed  in  a  late  session  of  the  last  parliament, 
imposing  duties  on  his  majesty's  American  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  reducing  them  to  the  same 
unhappy  condition,  from  which,  by  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  British  legislature,  they  had  been  so  lately 
relieved;  for  we  beg  leave  to  represent,  that  should  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  continue  to  exercise  a  pow- 
i  er  of  imposing  taxes  on  his  majesty's  subjects  who  are 
not,  nor  can  be,  represented  in  your  august  House, 
;  their  property  and  estates  muit  become  extremely  pre- 
j  carious,  as  they  can  have  no  power  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  those  taxes,  no  constitutional  check  on  the 
)  liberality  in  granting  them,  no  opportunity  of  pointing 
!  out  the  easiest  mode  of  imposing  and  levying  them,  or 
of  explaining  their  grievances,  when  they  conceive 
themselves  injured  or  oppressed,  without  which  it  ap- 
pears to  your  petitioners  impossible  for  the  most  wise 
and  just  legislature  to  impose  taxes  with  propriety  atid 
equity,  or  with  safety  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  affect- 
ed by  them. 

Your  petitioners,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  your 
Honourable  House,  and  your  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  intreat  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
take  the  rights  of  his  majesty's  faithful  American  sub- 
jects, together  with  the  said  act  of  parliament,  under 
your  consideration,  and  grant  them,  so  far  as  is  in  your 
power,  relief  from  an  aggrievance  from  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  are  exempted — a  continuation 
whereof,  we  fear,  will  create  a  distinction  that  must 
naturally  occasion  a  disunion  of  interest,  sentiments  and 
affections  between  them,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences  and  mis- 
chiefs to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  majesty's  Brit- 
ish, as  well  as  American  dominions. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 
JOSEPH  GALLO>VAY,  Speaker, 
Philad.  Sept,  22,  1768. 
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Letter  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  the 
Jlgents  in  London. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  22,  1768. 
Gentlemen,  In  our  letter  of  the  20lh  of  February  last, 
we  communicated  the  directions  of  the  House,  that  you 
would  unite  with  the  agents  of  the  other  colonies  in 
such  measures  as  might  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
obtainining  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  parliament  imposing 
duties  on  glass,  paper,  Si.c.  in  America. 

The  Assembly,  in  their  present  sitting,  resuming  the 
consideration  of  that  act,  and  continuing  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
freemen  of  the  province,  have  thought  it  a  necessary 
duty  to  petition  the  different  branches  of  the  British 
legislature  for  redress.  Those  petitions  are  herewith 
transmitted,  which  you  are  desired  to  lay  before  his 
majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  whom 
they  are  respectively  directed. 

You  will  perceive,  on  perusing  the  petitions,  offered 
to  induce  a  repeal,  are  very  much  confined  to  the  right 
of  the  colony  in  being  exempted  from  parliamentary 
taxation;  little  is  said  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  reg- 
ulation adopted  by  the  act,  lest  seeming  to  rely  on  the 
latter  should  weaken  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
former.  However,  the  House  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  were  they  convinced  the  parliament  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  tax  the  subjects,  which  they  nev- 
er can  have,  in  America,  yet  they  conceive  the  act  un- 
der consideration  is  liable  to  several  material  objections, 
founded  on  the  welfare  of  the  mother  country,  as  well 
as  the  colonies. 

A  little  attention  to  the  natural  effects  of  the  act  must 
show  its  bad  policy.  The  colonies  are  prohibited,  by 
divers  acts  of  parliament,  from  importing  commodities 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Europe,  save  from 
Great  Britain,  a  few  articles  excepted.  They  have 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  contented  themselves  with 
supplying  their  wants  from  their  mother  country,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  her  commerce.  But  should  the  act 
be  continued,  and  with  it  the  heavy  duties  on  the  com- 
modities therein  enumerated,  it  will  naturally  induce 
the  Americans,  either  from  the  principles  of  necessity, 
interest  or  conveniency,  to  set  up  manufactories  of  those 
articles,  and  desist  from  any  further  importation  from 
Britain.  Hence  a  virtual,  if  not  an  actual,  repeal  of  the 
statute  will  follow;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  colonies 
to  their  natural  and  proper  business,  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  of  course  increasing 
the  demand  for  British  commodities  among  them,  it  will 
operate  as  a  bounty  to  raise  and  manufacture  them 
here,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  British  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer. 

Another  objection  to  this  statute,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  several  others,  laying  duties  on  commodities 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  is,  that  they  are  all  to  be 
paid  in  silver.  This  restriction,  in  the  payment  to  one 
species  of  currency,  has  already  laid  the  importers  un- 
der the  greatest  difficulties.  The  balance  of  trade,  in 
favour  of  Britain,  has  already  drained  the  colonies  of 
that  article, insomuch  that  the  merchants  can  now  scarce- 
ly collect  sufficient  to  pay  the  duties;  and  in  a  short  time 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pay  them  at  all,  as  the  colonies 
have  no  trade  which  can  supply  them  with  the  materials 
appointed  in  the  act  for  the  payment.  A  stop  to  the 
importation  of  those  enumeiated  commodities  must  from 
thence  follow;  as  no  person  will  choose  to  give  orders 
for  effects,  which  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  land  with- 
out paying  duties  for  them  in  silver,  when  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  procure  it. 

A  third  objection  arises  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
monies  to  be  levied  by  the  act.  They  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  necessary  charges  of  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice,  and  to  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
mant,  in  such  colonies  where  it  shall  be  judged  neces- 
sary. This  regulation,  the  House  apprehends,  may  be 
attended   with  the   most  dangerous    consequences. — 


Should  the  proprietaries  of  this  province,  continue  to 
hold  the  nomination  and  appointmentof  the  governor, 
and  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  people,  without  their 
consent,  be  certainly  fixed,  he  will  be  rendered  alto- 
gether independent  of  them;  and  thereby  that  check  on 
his  conduct,  which  is  necessary  to  the  support  and  pre- 
servation of  their  rights,  be  entirely  lost. 

The  establishment  of  salaries,  in  the  same  manner,  on 
the  judges  holding  their  commissions  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  proprietaries,  who  are  the  universal  land- 
lords, and  must  of  course  have  controversies  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice  with  the  people,  will  be  attended  with 
mischiefs  little,  if  any,  inferior.  In  England,  and  by  a 
late  act  in  Ireland,  the  judges  have  independent  livings; 
but  the  tenure  of  their  commissions  is  during  good  be- 
haviour, and  they  hold  estates  for  life  in  their  offices. 
Thus  they  are  freed  from  the  influence  and  controul  of 
power;  and  under  them  the  people  have  a  rational  sure- 
ty of  impartial  and  upright  decisions,  in  all  cases  where 
either  liberty  or  property  is  concerned.  But  should  the 
judges  ofthisprovince,already  dependant  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  executive  part  of  government  for  their 
commissions,  be  rendered  altogether  independent  on 
the  Legislature  for  their  salaries;  whenever  either  weak 
or  bad  men  may  be  in  office,  or  the  proprietaries  or 
their  governors,  shall  think  proper  to  interfere  in  judi- 
cial determinations,  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people  must  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  if  not  to- 
tally destroyed. 

But  the  act  provides,  that  the  monies  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  before  mentioned, in  such  colonies  w  here 
it  may  be  judged  necessary.  Should  it  be  thought  un- 
necessary to  apply  any  part  of  it  to  the  use  of  this  pro- 
vince, it  must  appear,  on  the  least  reflection,  extremely 
unjust  that  the  duties  levied  on  the  people  here,  with- 
out their  consent,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
the  other  colonies,  without  our  deriving  the  least  bene- 
fit from  the  application. 

Should  any  surplus  happen  after  these  purposes  are 
answered,  the  residue  of  the  monies  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  general  defence  of  the  colonies.  But  the  House 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Parliament  can  have  a  right  to 
tax  so  large  a  body  of  the  king's  subjects  without  their 
consent;  and  had  they  that  authority,  they  apprehend 
the  people  of  this  piovince  have  ever  heretofore  render- 
ed the  exercise  of  it  over  them  unnecessary,  by  the 
liberality  of  their  grants  to  the  crown,  whenever  re- 
quired. 

Former  Assemblies  having  received  repeated  proofs, 
of  your  warm  and  steady  regard  tor  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  this,  and  the  other  American  colonies,  the 
House  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that  you  will  pay 
all  due  attention  to  the  important  matters  now  commit- 
ted to  your  care,  by  exerting  your  utmost  influence  and 
abilities  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  before  mentioned  act, 
which  they  conceive  to  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

They  also  request  that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  several  matters,  heretofore  recommended  to  your 
particular  attention,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  West  Indies,  &c,;  and 
that  you  will  omit  no  favourable  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing relief  from  the  many  injudicious  restrictions,  which 
have  been  laid  on  our  paper  currency,  the  exportation 
of  iron,  and  the  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  both  countries — for  the  particu- 
lars whereof,  we  refer  you  to  our  former  instruc- 
tions. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  House, 

Joseph  Gallowat,  Speaker, 
James  Pemeertox, 
William  Rodman, 
Isaac  PiEiiSOX, 
Joseph  Fox, 
Joseph  Richabdson, 
Thomas  Livezey." 
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From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

KAIL  ROAD  FROM  PITTSBURG  TO  OHIO 

CANAL. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  estimated 
length  of  the  proposed  Railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Ohio  Canal,  its  probable  cost,  and  the  amount  of  freight 
and  travel  upon  it,  which  was  submitted  to  the  meeting 
on  the  19th  and  20th  instant,  and  referred  to  in  our  last 
paper : 

The  estimated  length  of  the  road  from  this  city,  pass- 
ing  through  Beaver,  Pa.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Bea- 
ver river,  up  that  river  to  New  Lisbon,  thence,  passing 
through  Canton,  to  the  town  of  Massillon,  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  including  the  necessary  windings  for  a  railway,  is 
125  miles.  Probable  cost  of  the  road,  $18,000  per 
mile:  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, a  capital  of  $2,250,000  would  therefore  be  requi- 
red. 

The  following  estimate  of  freight  and  travel  is  consid- 
ered, by  gentlemen  of  experience  and  observation,  to 
be  at  least  25  per  cent,  below  the  amount  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  pass  on  the  road,  if  con- 
structed. It  should  be  observed  that  no  estimate  is 
here  made  of  the  two  important  articles  of  gypsum  and 
lumber.  Respecting  the  first  of  these  articles,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  during  the  last  year  there  were  sold 
in  the  town  of  Massillon  over  200  tons;  six  years  since, 
there  were  not  5  tons  used  or  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place.  From  the  universally  acknowledged  utility  of 
this  article  to  farmers,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  become  an  important  article  of  trade,  should 
this  road  be  completed.  The  amount  that  would  prob- 
ably be  sold  in  this  city  would  not  fall  far  short  of  100 
tons  per  month,  and  the  consumption  would  increase 
as  our  farmers  became  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Large  quantities  of  pine  boards,  shingles,  Sic.  are  at 
present  taken  from  this  place  to  Zanesville,  O. ,  and 
by  waggons  to  that  section  of  the  state  of  Ohio  thro' 
which  the  road  would  pass.  These  articles  would  of 
course  also  pass  on  the  railway.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain their  amount,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  be  im- 
portant items  of  transportation. 

The  trade  between  this  place  and  Zanesville  is  also 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  following  calculation. — 
The  bulk  of  it,  however,  would  unquestionably  take 
the  route  of  the  railroad  and  canal,  in  preference  to  the 
present  tedious  and  dangerous  route  of  the  rivers. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  estimated  that  all  the 
produce  which  is  now  transported  via  Lake  Erie  and 
the  New  York  canal  to  the  city  of  New  York,  would 
take  the  railroad,  and  go  by  our  own  canal  and  railroad 
over  the  mountains  to  Philadelphia.  This  calculation 
will  appear  well  founded,  when  it  is  considered  that 
by  the  proposed  route  produce  would  be  in  our  eastern 
markets  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  the 
most  important  season  of  the  year  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce— that  the  dangerous  and  oft  times  uncertain  navi- 
igation  of  the  lake  would  be  avoided;  that  the  price  of 
transportation  would  be  less,  and,  in  relation  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  grain,  that  it  could  come  to  this  city  and  be 
floured,  at  as  small  an  expense  as  at  Rochester,  and  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  it  would  not  be  so  apt  to  sour. 
It  shouid  be  recollected  that  grain  from  Ohio  cannot  at 
present  reach  Rochester  until,  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  the  15th  May, 

The  data  that  follow  have  been  drawn  up  with  much 
care,  and,  where  possible, with  reference  to  official  docu- 
ments. 

Estimate  of  Freight  and  Travel  on  the  proposed  Rail- 
road. 
Merchandise  that  would  pass  from  Pittsburg.per  month, 
at  an  average  of  the  whole  line  of  the  road,  say  1,000 
tons — per  annum  12,000tons,  (of  2,000  lbs.  to  a  ton,) 


at  $i  per  ton,  is 

Whole  quantity  of  wheat,  flour  and 
pork,  arrived  at  Cleveland,  O.  up 
to  July  1,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Ohio  canal,  say,  grain, 

bushels  90,510 

Less,  probable  amount  shipped  to 
Canada,  and  which  could  not  be 
diverted,  j  part,  22,622 

bushels  67,888 
At  sixty-two  pounds  per  bushel,  equals  in 

weight  lbs.  2,209,056 

Flour  bbls.  37,236 

Less   i,   probably   sent    to 

Canada  9,309 

bbls.   27,927 
At  214  lbs.  per  barrel,  is  5,976,37S 

4,072  bbls.  pork,  at  300  lbs.  ea.         1,221,600 

lbs.  9,407,034 
But  as  this  amount  was  received 
just  after  the  ports  had  been  open- 
ed, and  of  course  included  the 
winter's  collection,  we  estimate  it 
as  one  third  of  the  whole  amount 
received  during  the  year,  there- 
fore add  twice  this  amount  to  esti- 
mate the  receipts  of  the  entire 
year,  1S,S14,06S 

21,102 


$48,000 


lbs.  2 

Other   articles   received 

at  Cleve- 

land   in   the  month  of  t 

une,   via. 

canal: 

444  bbls.  Flaxseed,  lbs. 

88,800 

419  do.  Whiskey 

125,700 

324  casks  Linseed  Oil 

97,200 

23  tons  (2000  lbs.  each 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes 

46,000 

Butter 

7,117 

Cheese 

3,175 

lbs.  367,992 

which   may  be  fairly  estimated  as  a 

monthly  average:  the  bulk  of  all 

these   articles  going  forward   in 

the  fall,  is,  per  annum  4,415,904 


lbs.  32,637,006 
At  $4  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  is  65,274 

The  amount  of  produce  that  would  probably 
be  brought  to  this  city  from  the  following 
counties  in  Ohio,  viz:  Columbiana,  Stark, 
Tuscarawas,  Harrison,  Trumbull,  and  Port- 
age, and  from  Beaver  county,  Pa.  cannot  be 
correctly  estimated  for  want  of  data,  but 
may  be  safely  calculated  to  be  1000  tons  per 
month,  which,  travelling  only  a  portion  of 
the  road,  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  $2 
50  cents  per  ton,  will  be,  per  annum  30,000 

In  all  these  calculations,  the  transportation  of 
the  articles  offish  and  salt  is  entirely  exclu- 
ded,but  would  probably  exceed, per  annum       12,000 


To  which  add  10  per  cent,  as  the  increase  of 
trade  by  the  time  the  road  would  be  com- 
pleted 


155,274 


15,527 


170,801 
Travel. 
Say  100  each   way   per  diem,   (a   calculation 
much  below  probability,)  making  208,  at  an 
average  of  $3  each,  219,000 


§389,801 
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Which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  174  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  estimated  cost  of  $2,250,000. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  dated 
"Massillon,  July  12,  1831. 

"It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  100,000  bushels  of 
wheat  will  be  shipped  from  this  port  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  canal  at  this  time 
is  47,  and  we  have  an  average  of  40  arrivals  from  each 
direction  a  week,  all  loaded;  and  a  scarcity  of  boats  for 
the  business  that  is  to  be  done." 


From  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Chro 
ROCK   BLASTING. 


I  have  observed  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  workman  dreadfully  lacerated  and  bruised  by 
the  blasting  of  a  rock. 

This  and  many  other  like  occurrences  will,  I  presume, 
create  sufficient  interest  in  the  following  communica- 
tion, to  justify  its  appearance  in  a  newspaper. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  process  for  blasting  rock 
may  be  rendered  safer  than  the  firing  of  a  fowling  piece, 
by  a  new  application  of  galvanism.  I  was  led  to  make 
this  improvement  in  consequence  of  an  application  by  a 
patentee  (Mr.  Moses  Shaw,)  for  assistance  in  perfecting 
his  patented  mode  of  blasting  rocks  by  an  electrical  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden  Jar. 

In  a  letter  .dated  June  1st,  1831,  he  says,  "  I  have 
been  engaged  in  blasting  rocks  by  means  of  a  fulminating 
powder,  introduced  into  several  cavities,  and  ignited  in 
all  of  them  simultaneously,  by  a  spark  from  an  electri- 
cal machine,  by  which  means  masses  of  a  much  larger 
size,  and  of  a  much  more  suitable  shape,  for  any  object 
in  view,  may  be  procured,  than  by  the  old  plan.  I  have, 
however,  to  lament  my  inability  to  succeed  in  this  me- 
thod of  blasting  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  ignition  cannot  be  effected  by  electricity  in  any 
mode  which  I  have  devised,  or  which  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  others,  although  I  have  consulted  all  the  best  in- 
formed professors  to  whom  I  have  had  access.'' 

It  occurred  to  me  as  soon  as  this  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  ignition  of  gun  powder,  for  the 
purposes  he  had  in  view,  might  be  effected  by  a  galva- 
nic discharge  from  a  deflagrator,  or  calorimotor,  in  a 
mode  which  I  have  long  used  in  my  eudiometrical  ex- 
periments to  ignite  explosive  gazeous  mixtures.  This 
process  is  free  from  the  uncertainty  which  is  always  more 
or  less  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  mechanical 
electricity  for  similar  purposes. 

The  expectation  thus  arising  has  since  been  fully  ve- 
rified. I  have  ignited  as  many  as  twelve  charges  of 
gunpowder  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  from  the  galvanic  machine  employed.  This  dis- 
tance is  much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  operator,  as  the  deflagrator  may  be  shielded  so  as 
not  to  be  injured  by  the  explosion,  and  by  means  of  le- 
vers and  pulleys,  it  may  be  made  to  act  at  any  distance 
which  may  be  preferable.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  charges  which  may  be  thus  ignited,  excepting 
those  assigned,  by  economy,  to  the  size  of  the  appara- 
tus employed. 

These  remarks  have  reference  to  the  principal  and 
highly  important  object  of  Mr.  Shaw's  project;  which 
is,  to  ignite  at  once  a  great  number  of  charges  in  as 
many  perforations  so  drilled  in  a  rock  as  to  co-operate 
simultaneously  in  the  same  plan.  By  these  means  it  is 
conceived  that  the  stone  may  be  separated  into  large 
prismatic  or  tabular  masses,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
irregular  fragments  of  an  inferior  size.  The  object  to 
which  I  propose  now  to  call  attention  more  particularly 
is  a  modification  of  the  common  process  of  blasting  by 
one  charge,  which  renders  that  process  perfectly  safe. 

This  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  introduce  by  premis- 
ing that  almost  all  the  accidents,  which  have  taken  place 


in  blasting  rocks,  have  occurred  in  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing modes: 

1st.  The  explosion  has  taken  place  prematurely,  be- 
fore the  operator  has  had  time  to  retire. 

2nd.  A  premature  explosion  has  ensued  from  a  spark 
produced  by  the  collision  arising  from  ramming  into  the 
orifice  of  the  perforation,  containing  the  powder,  the 
brick  dust  or  sand  employed  to  close  it. 

3d.  The  fire  not  reaching  the  charge  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  unusually  long,  and  the  operator  re- 
turning to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  supposed  failure, 
an  explosion  ensues  when  he  is  so  near  as  to  suffer  by 
it,  as  in  the  instance  near  Norristown,  lately  published. 

The  means  of  communicating  ignition,  to  which  I 
have  resorted,  are  as  follows: — 

Three  iron  wires,  of  which  one  is  of  the  smallest  size 
used  for  wire  gauze,  the  others  of  the  size  (No,  24) 
used  by  bottlers  are  firmly  twisted  together.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  attaching  them  to  the  centre  of 
the  mandril  of  a  lathe,  which  is  made  to  revolve  while 
the  other  ends  of  the  wires  are  held  by  a  vice,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  proper  state  of  tension.  After  being 
thus  twisted  a  small  portion  is  untwisted,  so  as  to  get 
at,  and  divide  the  larger  wires  by  means  of  a  pair  or  nip- 
pers. In  this  way  the  smaller  wire  is  rendered  the  sole 
mean  of  metallic  connexion  between  the  larger  ones. 
These  are  tied  in  a  saw  kerf,  or  made  in  a  small  piece 
of  dog  wood,  to  secure  them  from  working;  which  if 
permitted,  would  cause  the  smaller  wire  to  break  apart. 
At  one  end,  the  twist  formed  of  the  wires  is  soldered  to 
the  bottom  of  a  tin  tube  of  a  size  to  fill  the  perforation 
in  the  rock  to  such  a  height  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
This  tube  being  supplied  with. gunpowder,  the  orifice 
is  closed  with  a  cork,  perforated  so  that  the  twisted 
wire  may  pass  out  through  it  without  touching  the  tube; 
at  any  point  above  that  where  the  finer  portion  alone 
intervenes.  To  the  outside  of  the  tube  a  copper  wire 
about  No.  16  is  soldered,  long  enough  to  extend  to  a 
stout  copper  wire  proceeding  from  one  of  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  deflagrator  or  calorimotor,  the  wire  passing 
through  the  cork,  from  the  side  of  the  tube,  is  in  like 
manner  made  to  communicate  with  the  other  pole.  The 
connexions  between  the  wires,  and  the  poles,  should  be 
made  by  means  of  soft  solder,  previously  to  which  we 
must  imagine  that  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  a 
perforation  made  for  its  reception  in  a  rock  to  be  blast- 
ed. The  tin  tube  may  be  secured  within  the  rock  by 
the  U6ual  method  of  ramming  in  brick  dust  or  sand,  by 
means  of  a  punch,  having  holes  for  the  protection  of  the 
wires  of  communication  already  described. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  by  a  galvanic 
discharge,  produced  by  the  movement  of  alever  through 
a  quarter  part  of  a  circle,  the  finer  wire  is  ignited,  in 
the  place  where  it  intervenes  solely  in  the  circuit,  so  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  surrounding  gunpowder. 

As  the  enclosure  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  tube  must 
render  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  affected  by  a 
spark  elicited  by  ramming,  as  no  means  of  ignition  can 
have  access  to  the  charge  besides  the  galvanic  discharge; 
and  as  this  can  only  occur  by  design,  without  an  inten- 
tion to  commit  murder  or  suicide,  or  unpardonable  ne- 
glect, it  is  inconceivable  that  an  explosion  can  take 
place  in  this  method  of  blasting,  when  any  person  is  so 
situated  as  to  suffer  by  it. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  all  cases  of  blasting  under 
water,  the  plan  of  the  tin  tube,  and  ignition  by  a  galva- 
nic circuit,  must  be  very  eligible. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  hope  he  may 
meet  with  the  patronage  which  his  project  merits. 

ROBERT  HARE. 


PITTSBURG  IN    1759. 

An  acquaintance  recently  lent  us  some  fragments  of 
the  American  Magazine,  printed  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  in  December,  1759,  and  in  looking  over  it  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  letter  dated  Pittsburg,  Sep- 
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tember  2-ttli,  1T59,  which  we  annex. — How  short  sight- 
ed is  man!  Scarcely  sixteen  years  elapsed  from  the 
writing  of  (his  letter,  before  this  "formidable  fortifica- 
tion" and  the  country  around  it  passed  from  the  British 
empire,  and  b-.came  a  constituent  part  of  a  great  and 
independent  republic.  Scarcely  seventy-two  years  have 
yet  elapsed,  and  now  this  "lasting  monument"  of  the 
skill  of  the  engineer  and  the  spirit  of  the  troops  has  al- 
ready become  one  of  those  things  that  have  been.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  and  ihe  enterprise  of  our  citizens 
have  almost  entirely  defaced  every  Irace  of  this  "formi- 
dable fortification."  One  redoubt  alone,  of  all  the  re- 
sults of  the  labours  and  genius  of  Britons,  now  remains, 
and  it  is  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, that  this  only  remnant  of  a  British  engineer's  works 
of  defence  against  French  hostility,  is  now  the  peaceful 
domicil  of  an  industrious  and  meritorious  Frenchman — 
an  indefatigable  and  accu.ate  surveyor  and  civil  engi- 
neer.— Gazette. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Pittsburg,  September  24. 
"  It  is  now  near  a  month  since  the  army  has  been  em- 
ployed in  erecting  a  most  formidable  fortification;  such 
a  one  as  will  to  Utest  posterity  secure  the  British  em- 
pire on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the 
abilities  of  the  chief  engineer  nor  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  troops,  in  executing  this  important  task,  the  fort 
will  soon  be  a  lasting  monument  of  both.  Upon  the 
general's  arrival,  about  400  Indians,  of  different  nations, 
came  to  confirm  the  peace  with  the  English,  particular- 
ly the  Tawas  and  Wyandotts,  who  inhabit  about  Fort 
D'Etroit;  these  confessed  the  errors  they  h.d  been  led 
into  by  the  perfidy  of  the  French;  showed  the  deepest 
contrition  for  their  past  conduct;  and  promised  not  onlv 
to  remain  fast  friends  to  the  English,  but  to  assist  us  in 
distressing  the  common  enemy,  whenever  we  should 
call  on  them  to  do  it.  And  all  the  nations  which  have  been 
at  variance  with  the  English,  said  they  would  deliver 
up  what  prisoners  they  had  in  their  hands  to  the  gene- 
ral, at  the  grand  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  in  about 
three  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  congress  was  ended,  the 
head  of  each  nation  presented  the  calumet  of  peace  to 
the  general,  and  showed  every  otlier  token  of  sincerity 
that  could  be  expected  which  the  surrender  of  the  pri- 
soners will  confirm.  In  this  as  in  every  thing  that  can 
secure  the  lasting  peace  and  happiness  of  these  colo- 
nies, the  general  is  indefatigable." 


ANNUAL  ORATION 

DELIVERED  BEFORE 

THE   ZELOSOPHIC   SOCIETY, 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  1'ENNSILTANIA, 

In  the  College  Hall— July  29th,  1831.     By  Hon.  Joseph 

Hopkinson,  L.L.  D. 

[PubliilK-d  at  tlie  special  request  of  the  Society.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Zelosopiiic  Societt: 

The  association  of  which  you  are  members  cannot 
be  cherished  with  too  much  affection  and  zeal.  Its  use- 
fulness is  not  only  at  once  apparent,  but  is  also  of  a  very 
high  order.  While,  in  your  hours  of  severer  study  you 
gather  the  learning  of  ages,  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
and  the  bright  emanations  of  genius,  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  your  society,  you  bring  these  treasures 
into  practical  use — you  train  the  p»wers  of  your  mind  to 
adroitness  in  intellectual  exercises,  and  give  life  and 
force  to  the  acquirements  of  your  more  solitary  labours. 
The  arm  may  be  strong,  and  the  sword  well  tempered 
and  sharp,  but  they  will  be  of  little  value  to  their  own- 
er, unless  directed  by  practice  and  skill.  The  scholar 
may  possess  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  but  they  will  be 
as  useless  to  himself  and  the  world,  as  the  hoards  of  a 
miser,  if  he  have  not  the  further  knowledge  to  bring 
them  into  currency  in  the  business  of  life — to  apply  them 
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to  the  great  concerns  that  engage  the  attention  of  men, 
and  govern  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  individuals.  The 
generous  but  exciting  emulation,  which  stimulates  your 
exertions  in  your  discussions  and  debates — your  eager 
desire  of  victory  in  every  trial  of  intellectual  strength 
and  dexterity,  will  prepare  you  for  the  sterner  strife  you 
will  hereafter  encounter  in  the  world — will  give  you 
habits  of  self-command  anil  prudent  restraint — will  teach 
you  lessons  of  coolness  and  moderation,  which  will  give 
you  the  full  command  of  all  your  powers  and  resources, 
and  preserve  you  from  the  dangers  of  intemperate  pas- 
sions and  resources.  An  inferior  adversary,  who  has  a 
constant  controul  over  his  temper,  and  holds  the  entire 
direction  of  his  faculties,  will  overthrow  or  elude  the 
utmost  efforts  of  misguided  temerity  or  unguarded  vio- 
lence. 

Consider,  then,  the  exercises  of  your  society,  as  hav- 
ing a  more  important  character,  a  much  higher  aim  than 
mtrie  amusement,  or  the  gratification  of  a  boyish  vanity. 
Cultivate  them  with  assiduity  and  seriousness,  as  re- 
hearsals of  the  parts  you  are  to  act  in  the  great  drama 
of  life — as  preparations  for  the  duties  and  difficulties 
you  must  hereafter  encounter. 

If  while  the  young  are  employed  in  the  essential  and 
interesting  business  of  education,  they  would  keep  in 
mind  the  purposes  to  which  their  acquirements  are  to 
be  applied,  they  would  be  solemnly  and  proudly  im- 
pressed with  their  importance;  and  never  consider  them 
as  laborious  impositions  on  their  patience,  or  intrusive 
consumers  of  the  season  of  youth.  Look,  I  beseech  you, 
upon  the  monuments  of  industry,  enterprise,  genius, 
science  and  skill,  which  surround  you — see  the  vast  re- 
public of  which  you  are  members,  ponder  on  its  power, 
its  glories,  and  its  fame;  still  marching  onward  with  a 
rapid  but  firm  step,  and  diffusing  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness wherever  its  exhiliratingand  benign  influence  is  felt. 
This  is  the  work  of  your  fathers,  who  have  covered  a 
wilderness  with  blooming,  fruitful  fields,  and  happy  smi- 
ling faces.  But  the  hands  which  achieved  this  glorious 
work  have  perished,  or  are  daily  perishing,  and  this 
beautiful  land,  with  all  its  bright  inheritances,  will  fall 
into  barrenness  and  decay,  if  the  hands  of  the  young  do 
not  succeed  to  the  labours  of  the  old.  Behold  the  rich 
and  gay  cities,  that  spread  their  splendid  edifices  and 
crowded  busy  streets  along  your  coasts,  holding  hourly 
communion,  and  profitable  traffic,  with  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth.  Turn  then  to  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  the  schools  of  the  arts,  every  where  established 
and  flourishing,  exalting  the  character  of  American  ge- 
nius, and  conquering  the  reluctant  respect  of  the  old 
world.  Above  all — give  a  deep  attention  to  your  po- 
litical institutions;  to  the  beautiful,  just  and  rational 
scheme  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  your  fore- 
fathers won  with  suffering,  and  toil,  and  blood;  which 
thev  constructed  by  their  wisdom,  and  deserved  by 
their  virtue.  Look  with  an  earnest  and  true  reverence 
to  these  things,  and  remember — to  you  they  will  be  en- 
trusted; they  are  the  inheritance  prepared  for  you— by 
you  they  are  to  be  preserved  or  lost — in  your  hands  they 
will  live,  flourish,  and  increase,  or  perish  forever.  Do 
not  your  bosoms  glow  and  swell,  with  conscious  impor- 
tance, at  this  anticipation  of  what  will  surely  come,  and 
quickly  too'  It  is  to  render  you  worthy  of  this  high 
destiny — it  is  to  enable  you  to  discharge  these  transcend- 
ant  duties — it  is  that  you  may  transmit  to  your  posterity 
improved,  or  at  least  unimpaired,  these  inestimable  gifts, 
this  fair  and  harmonious  fabric  of  human  happiness — 
that  your  wise  and  anxious  parents  offer  you  the  trea- 
sures of  education;  that  your  faithful  tutors  labour  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  you,  in  all  that  may  fit  you  for  the 
dignified  stations  you  are  to  occupy.  When  I  have  seen 
even  an  infant  school  bursting  from  its  confinement,  and 
joyously  pouring  into  the  street,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  all"  the  power  and  knowledge,  the  ambition,  the 
grandeur  and  business  of  the  world  will  soon  depend 
upon  "such  as  these"— upon  these  laughing,  noisy,  un- 
|  conscious  urchins,  who  now  think  nothing  valuable  or 
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important  but  their  daily  sports,  nothing;  grievous  but 
their  books  and  tasks. 

The  defects  of  an  American  education,  have  long 
been  an  untiring  theme  of  reproach  upon  our  countiy, 
with  our  European  enemies,  who,  fearing  the  influence 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  envying  t lie  condition  of  this 
happy  people,  endeavour  thus  to  mortify  and  degrade 
us,  to  console  themselves,  and  weaken  the  influence  of 
our  example.  The  reproach  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  illiberal. 
It  may  be  granted  to  our  accusers,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  contend  with  them  in  the  fields  of  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive learning;  of  profound  and  abstruse  science.  Our 
education  has  not,  generally,  been  of  a  character  to 
make  scholars  of  the  first  grade.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  education  of  this  country  has  not  been 
just  what  it  ought  to  be;  not  that  it  furnishes  a  proper 
subject  for  derision  or  reproach.  There  is  no  fixed  and 
absolute  standard  or  measure  of  instruction  applicable 
to  all  periods  and  circumstances  of  a  people's  existence. 
Education  must  necessarily  have  a  relation  with  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  which  it  is  intended  as  a  preparation.  That 
which  would  be  a  proper  and  perfect  education  in  one 
country,  for  a  people  in  one  situation,  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless,  and  in  truth,  no  education  at  all,  in  an- 
other country,  or  for  a  people  in  a  condition  totally  dif- 
ferent. To  educate  a  young  man,  is  to  form  his  mind, 
and  manners,  and  to  give  him  such  knowledge  and  at- 
tainments, as  will  qualify  him  for  the  part  he  is  after- 
wards to  take  in  life.  That,  therefore,  is  clearly  the 
best  education,  which  most  perfectly  accomplishes  this 
object.  The  standard  is  one  thing  for  uncivilized  man, 
and  another  for  his  highest  state  of  refinement,  gradual- 
ly changing  in  the  progress  from  one  to  the  other  j  that 
being  always  the  best,  which  is  best  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition and  wants.  The  education  of  a  savage  should 
make  him  fearless  in  war;  ardent  and  skilful  in  the  chase, 
capable  of  enduring  hunger  and  fatigue,  an  exposure  to 
the  seasons,  and  physical  privations  and  sufferings  of 
every  description.  A  Parson,  or  si  Parr,  would  be  as 
helpless  as  infants  in  such  a  state  of  society — they  would 
be  scorned  for  their  incapacity;  they  would  be  justly 
considered  as  men  destitute  of  education,  and  starve 
from  sheer  ignorance.  To  course  the  buffalo  and  deer 
through  the  thick  forests  and  boundless  prairies ;  to 
strike  them  with  an  unerring  shaft;  to  track  the  lurk- 
ing enemy,  and  surprise  him  with  the  yell  of  death  ;  to 
guard  with  unsleeping  vigilance  against  the  dangers 
which  surround  him,  by  night  and  by  day;  and  to  pro- 
vide, from  hour  to  hour,  for  the  necessities  of  nature, 
are  the  objects  of  the  education  of  a  savage,  because 
the}'  are  the  business  of  his  life;  and  to  excel  in  them, 
is  the  evidence  of  the  highest  improvement  he  should 
aim  at,  or  can  achieve.  The  injustice  and  absurdity  of 
contemning  the  "poor  Indian,"  because  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  arts,  refinements  and  sciences,  is  obvious 
and  unquestionable — would  to  heaven  this  were  the  on- 
ly injustice  we  have  to  answer  for  to  this  feeble,  sinking, 
ruined  race!  Their  scattered  remnants,  their  wasted 
forms,  their  extinguished  energies,  their  broken  hearts, 
tell  a  tale  of  misery,  which  surpasses  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance. When  and  where  will  their  injuries  and  their 
sorrows  end'     Only  in  the  abyss  of  extermination! 

Unjust  too  are  the  arrogant  and  bitter  sarcasms  with 
which  the  people  of  these  United  States  have  been  as- 
sailed by  the  travellers,  politicians,  book-makers,  and 
journalists,  of  Great  Britain.  They  assume  their  stand- 
ard of  excellence  to  be  infallible  and  universal,  and  con- 
demn, without  measure  or  mercy,  every  deviation  from 
it.  The  routine  of  their  schools,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  education  can  be  obtained — the  lessons  there 
taught,  the  proficiency  there  made,  are  the  indispensa- 
ble requisites  of  an  educated  man.  Had  these  critics  and 
censors  any  disposition  to  be  kind  or  just  to  us,  it  would 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  wants  of  a  new  country, 
just  emerging  from  its  primeval  state,  called  for  a  course 
of  exertion  and  instruction  widely  different  from  those 


which  are  suitable  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world. 
Here  the  active  industry,  and  productive  labour,  of  eve- 
ry individual  was  put  in  requisition,  and  his  scholastic 
studies  terminated,  of  necessity,  at  an  aire,  when,  in 
Europe,  education  was  so  far  from  being  finished,  that 
it  was  scarcely  begun.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  had 
obtained  a  very  general  and  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  he  was  called  into  active 
life — he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  means  of  living,  and 
to  contribute  his  industry  and  talents  to  the  general 
stock  of  improvement.  He  was  withdrawn  from  his 
college  to  be  seated  at  the  desk  of  a  counting  house;  to 
pore  over  ponderous  volumes  of  law  or  physic,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  employments. 
Such  were  his  occupations,  at  a  period  of  life,  when  in 
England  he  would  have  bepi  toiling  at  the  forms  of  a 
grammar  school.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  Our 
youth  would  far  surpass  those  of  Europe,  in  the  preco- 
city and  variety  of  their  attainment — in  the  versatility 
and  promptness  of  their  faculties — in  the  command  of 
their  resources;  and  the  facility  of  applying  their  pow- 
ers, physical  and  intellectual,  to  any  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  be  deficient  in  the  refinements 
of  learning,  in  the  extent  and  exactness  of  their  know- 
ledge— in  the  habits  of  a  fixed  and  systematic  course  of 
study— in  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  science;  and, 
generally,  in  any  eminent  success  or  distinction  in  such 
pursuits.  But,  who  can  infer  from  this,  that  the  Ameri- 
can mind  is  inferior  to  that  of  Europe — that  American 
genius  cannot  soar  as  high,  and  delve  as  deep  as  the 
proudest  asserters  of  European  superiority  '  That  our 
education  has  been  well  adapted  to  the  emergencies  of 
our  country,  and  fully  equal  to  them,  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil  or  doubt,  by  our  splendid  and  unex- 
ampled success  in  establishing,  extending,  maintaining, 
and  improving,  this  great  empire.  Has  it  been  by  an 
inferior  race  of  men;  by  dullness  and  incapacity;  by  in- 
adequate means,  natural  or  acquired,  that  these  United 
States  have  grown,  in  half  a  century,  to  a  strength  and 
importance,  which  place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth'  Has  it  been  by  imbecility  and  ig- 
norance, that  our  agriculture,  our  commerce,  our  manu- 
factures, our  political  power  and  influence,  stand  in  a 
confident  competition  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  old 
world?  When  and  where  have  the  American  intellect 
and  energy  come  into  comparison  or  collision  with  those 
of  Europe,  that  they  have  not  sustained  themselves  with 
equality,  at  least'  In  the  sagacity  and  exercise  of  com- 
merce— in  the  boldness,  science  and  skill  of  navigation — 
in  quickness  of  invention,  and  capacity  to  improve — in 
every  department  of  industry  and  art — where  is  the  peo- 
ple who  will  now  presume  to  claim  a  precedence?  We 
can  advance  and  support  still  higher  pretensions  to  re- 
spect and  eminence.  You  will  not  fail  to  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  history  of  your  country — 
most  especially  from  the  period  of  its  independence. 
You  will  often  pause  with  swelling  pride  and  pleasure, 
over  the  pages  which  record  the  just  and  noble  senti- 
ments—the manly  and  unflinching  representations  of 
oppressions — the  enduring  and  heroic  fortitude — the 
unanswerable  arguments — the  extensive knowledge,and 
the  inspiring  eloquence,  with  which  your  ancestors  as- 
serted their  rights,  and  your  rights,  against  the  subtlety 
of  corrupt  politicians,  and  menaces  of  power.  They 
dissipated  the  shallow  sophisms  of  oppression,  and  de-  . 
fied  its  terrors.  You  will  ask,  indignantly,  is  it  possible 
that  such  men  have  been  branded  as  a  degenerate  race; 
feeble  in  body,  more  feeble  in  mind;  without  courage, 
incapable  of  any  elevation  of  soul  or  sentiment,  and 
doomed  to  creep  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  man  of  Eu- 
rope' You  will  pursue  this  inquiry  with  increasing 
amazement  and  sensibility,  as  you  pass  down  the  event- 
ful story  of  your  country's  difficulties,  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs. You  will  find  her  just  emerging  from  the  ex- 
hausting losses  and  sufferings  of  her  revolution;  just 
coming  into  shape,  order  and  consistence;  with  her 
political  institutions  hardly  formed,  and  wholly  untried, 
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encountering  the  convulsive  fury  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  overthrew  or  shook  to  their  foundation  the 
oiliest  and  firmest  governments  of  Europe.  We  were 
called  upon,  suddenly,  to  defend  our  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent people — to  understand  with  precision  their 
limits — to  support  them  with  dignity  and  courage,  but 
with  infinite  discretion  and  sagacity.  You  will  carefully 
peruse  the  volumes  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and 
controversy,  which  passed  between  your  government 
and  those  of  the  two  great  contending  powers,  Eng-- 
land  and  France;  and  you  will  be  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  your  minis- 
ters, at  home  and  abroad,  r»f  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions of  international  law;  at  their  consummate  prudence 
and  unyielding  firmness,  in  conducting  their  argument; 
and  at  the  clear  and  final  victory  obtained  by  them  on 
every  point  in  dispute.  By  their  wisdom  and  firmness, 
we  were  kept  out  of  the  awful  vortex,  which  swallowed 
kingdoms  and  people  with  an  insatiable  appetite.  In 
this  long  and  hazardous  crisis,  through  which  we  were 
preserved  by  the  steadiness  and  talents  of  our  states- 
men, you  see  them  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  hearts 
and  heads,  in  a  trial  of  intellectual  resources,  in  the 
practical  use  of  knowledge  and  skill,  with  adversaries  of 
distinguished  celebrity  and  power;  and  the  issue  of  this 
intellectual  warfare,  added  fresh  and  unfading  laurels  to 
the  brow  of  our  republic. 

In  what  then,  you  will  ask,  shall  we  find  the  admitted 
difference  between  the  American  and  European  educa- 
tion '  It  is  in  what  we  call  scholarship — in  the  excessive 
refinements  of  critical  learning — in  the  more  profound 
researches  of  the  abstruse  sciences — in  an  exceeding 
accurate  knowledge  of  things,  some  of  which  are  rather 
curious  than  useful;  ornamental  indeed,  to  the  finish  of 
a  cultivated  intellect,  but  not  indispensable  to  its  power. 
But  these  acquirements,  honourable  indeed,  are  not  the 
evidence  of  any  superiority  of  mind  or  genius,  or  of 
more  energy  of  character  or  temperament,  but  are  at- 
tained by  a  long,  patient,  and  exclusive  devotion  to  cer- 
tain subjects.  There  exists  in  Europe  a  distinct  class 
of  learned  men,  who  are  separated  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  who  have  no  employment  but  daily 
and  nightly,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  bestow 
all  their  force  and  attention,  each  to  his  particular  pur- 
suit; and  the  result  of  such  concentrated  efforts,  must 
be  an  exactness  and  extent  of  information,  not  to  be 
acquired  where  almost  every  individual  must  occupy 
himself  primarily  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  can 
give  only  a  few  hours,  stolen  from  this  imperious  de- 
mand, to  books  and  study.  In  a  country,  where  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  a  family  is  the  first  object  of  atten- 
tion and  duty,  and  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  learning 
a  secondary  consideration.  When  we  see  the  American 
schular  labouring  under  such  disadvantages,  we  should 
rather  be  surprised  that  he  had  done  so  much,  than  re- 
proach him  for  his  deficiencies.  Nothing  but  a  true  and 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  an  industry  that  ne- 
ver tires, could  carry  him  to  the  attainments  he  actually 
reaches. 

But  while  [  would  defend  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you,  from  unmerited  censure,  you  must  not  believe 
that  I  have  any  disposition  to  undervalue  the  character 
of  a  scholar,  or  justify  any  neglect  on  your  part  to  ob- 
4ain  his  highest  honours.  The  apology  for  past  defects 
exists  no  longer,  afd  goes  no  further  than  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them.  They  have  diminished, 
and  are  daily  diminishing.  We  cannot  much  longer 
claim  the  privileges  of  a  new  country.  You  are  not 
pressed  by  the  same  necessities,  which  prematurely 
drew  your  ancestors  from  the  schools  of  learning  and 
the  groves  cf  philosophy;  and  if  you  fail  to  illustrate  the 
fame  of  your  country,  by  the  achievements  of  erudition 
and  genius,  you  will  want  a  justification  for  the  delin- 
quency. From  you  much  will  be  required  by  your 
country,  your  family,  and  your  friends.  They  have  done 
much  for  ytu,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  at  your  hands 
a  just  retribution.     You  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 


honour,  the  happiness,  and  the  reputation,  of  this  great 
and  prosperous  people — you  are  like  true  knights, 
"without  fear  and  without  reproach,"  to  maintain  their 
claim  to  excellence  in  every  thing  that  dignifies,  im- 
proves and  adorns  the  condition  and  nature  of  man.  As 
you  surpass  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the  security 
of  your  rights — in  the  freedom  and  liberality  of  your 
political  and  religious  institutions— in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  rational  liberty,  and  the  unconstrained  exercise  of 
your  talents  and  industry:  so  you  must  not  be  behind 
any,  in  the  elevation  and  purity  of  your  moral  character 
and  conduct— in  the  lofty  and  luminous  attainments  of 
genius — in  the  profound  and  invigorating  researches  of 
science,  and  the  most  recondite  recesses  of  learning. 
Your  fathers  have,  in  a  few  years,  overthrown  a  thousand 
prejudices,  and  lived  down  a  thousand  calumnies  against 
their  country — it  is  for  you  to  advance  further  in  this 
strife  of  patriotism  and  honour,  and  to  tear  laurels  from 
heads,  that  are  now  carried  with  supercilious  scorn  of 
your  capacity  and  pretensions.  Already  has  Europe 
been  enlightened  by  the  emanations  of  American  ge- 
nius— American  books  are  sought  and  read — American 
knowledge. received  and  respected.  Our  journals  of 
literature  and  science,  furnish  copious  extracts  for  re- 
publication— sometimes  acknowledged,  and  sometimes 
plundered  by  the  mean  hand  of  a  pilferer,  who  steals  the 
treasure  and  defames  his  victim.  You  will  avenge  these 
wrongs  by  your  glory— you  will  silence  calumny.by  your 
virtue,  and  prejudice  by  your  triumphs.  Historians, 
philosophers,  orators,  poets,  are  budding  forth  from  the 
soil  of  freedom,  who  will  emblazon  the  fame  of  their  - 
country,  and  raise  it  above  the  gaze  of  envy  and  the 
voice  of  slander. 

But  to  accomplish  this  great  design,  to  fulfil  this 
splendid  destiny,  strenuous  and  unwearied  efforts  are 
required.  Such  a  race  is  not  to  be  won  by  conceit  or 
indolence.  Nothing  great  can  be  achieved  without  la- 
bour and  perseverance.  The  idle,  who  cannot  be  roused 
to  exertion:  the  inconstant,  who  cannot  continue  it;  the 
votary  of  pleasure,  who  avoids  and  shrinks  from  it;  will 
forever  fail  in  this  noble  career.  Let  me  warn  you  of 
another  danger  that  has  often  deluded  the  youth  ot  lively 
parts,  and  brought  many  to  disappointment  and  ruin 
who  might  have  been  crowned  with  honor  and  success. 
I  allude  to  such  as  rely  upon  what  they  suppose  to  be 
genius;  and  believe  it  will  be  all  sufficient  to  accomplish 
their  wishes,  and  bring  them  to  eminence  without  the 
pains  and  privations  of  study;  without  the  constraints  of 
systematic  instruction,  and  the  slow  progress  of  regular 
improvement.  This  is  a  fatal  error — the  sallies  of  lively 
fancy,  the  exuberances  of  an  active  and  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation are  mistaken  for  effective  powers,  universal  in 
their  application,  capable  of  conquering  every  thing  by 
their  own  force,  and  of  carrying  their  possessor  to  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  without  extraneous  aids.  How 
many  have  awakened  from  such  flattering  visions  too 
late  to  avoid  their  consequences,  to  regain  the  only 
path  that  can  lead  them  to  success.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  certainly  true,  that  a  high  and  respectable  stand- 
ing in  any  profession,  may  be  attained,  without  extraor- 
dinary and  brilliant  faculties,  by  a  clear  and  sound  mind, 
capable  of  continued  application,  and  willing  to  submit 
to  a  regular  and  judicious  discipline  of  study.  Exam- 
ples are  numerous  of  aspirants  of  such  intellects,  and 
habits  far  outstripping  what  are  called  geniuses,  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  however,  in  the  beginning,  appear- 
ances may  have  favoured  the  more  volatile  spirit. 

Parents  and  Guardians  of  our  youth  allow  me  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  of  admonition  to  you.  Remember 
that  vou  have  entrusted  to  your  care  the  crown  jewels  of 
vour  country;  that  you  are  held  in  a  solemn  duty  to  that 
country,  as  well  as  to  your  children,  to  neglect  nothing 
that  education  can  give,  to  prepare  them  for  the  field 
of  action  in  which  they  are  hereafter  to  appear,  in  parts 
of  usefulness  and  honour,  or  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt, as  you  shall  deal  with  them.  Remember  it  is  for 
you  to  prepare  them  to  be  virtuous  and  efficient  mem- 
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bers  of  a  great  commonwealth,  who  will  require  all  their 
faculties  in  her  service,  and  will  reward  them  with  all  her 
honors.  The  trust  is  betrayed — irretrievably  betrayed, 
when  education  is  narrowed  or  withheld  on  the  false 
and  flimsy  pretext  that  they  are  intended  for  a  sphere 
in  life  in  which  a  complete  education  will  be  useless  or 
unnecessary.  Forget  not  that  the  youth  of  America  are 
not  doomed  by  any  circumstances  of  birth  or  fortune,  to 
walk  through  life  in  a  circumscribed,  obscure  and  in- 
glorious path.  Every  avenue  "to  honour  and  wealth 
lies  at  his  feet,  and  invites  his  step.  Every  excitement 
that  can  stimulate  a  noble  and  aspiring  heart  urges  him 
to  advance."  He  is  bound  down  to  no  fixed  occupation 
or  pursuit.  He  may  change  the  object  as  his  pleasure, 
his  interest  or  his  ambition  may  prompt.  I  may  repeat 
what  I  have  earnestly  said,  on  another  occasion,  "he 
may  begin  life  in  a  counting  house,  tvnd  end  it  on  the 
bench  of  justice — in  his  youth  he  may  be  engaged  in 
some  mechanic  art,  and  at  a  mature  age,  find  himself 
leading  the  councils  of  his  country,  or  teaching  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  religion  from  the  altars  of  his  God." 

The  father  of  Daniel  Webster  was  the  cultivator  of  a 
few  acres  in  a  remote  and  obscure  corner  of  the  Union. 
He  supported  himself  and  his  family  by  his  personal  la- 
bor; literally  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  To  a  selfish  and 
short-sighted  view,  his  son  was  destined  for  no  higher 
employment;  and  had  his  father  reasoned  as  selfish  and 
short-sighted  parents  do,  he  would  have  thought  it  to 
be  time  and  money  thrown  away,  to  have  given  his  son 
an  education  beyond  the  wants  of  his  situation,  and 
would  have  hurried  him  from  his  grammar  and  arithme- 
tic, that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  labor  in  the 
corn  field.  But  he  neither  reasoned  nor  acted  thus. 
He  was  worthy  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  son.  He  af- 
forded him  the  best  and  fullest  instruction.  What  a 
harvest  did  this  wise  and  excellent  parent  reap.  When 
his  son  rose  to  the  high  eminence  he  occupies,  with 
what  a  conscious  and  noble  pride,  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  rapture,  he  could  say — This  is  the  fruit  of 
the  labor  of  my  hands;  this  is  the  reward  of  my  affection 
and  care.  The  boy  of  the  woods  is  the  man  of  the 
nation;  giving  honour  to  his  country,  and  receiv- 
ing'it  from  her,  his  fame  and  her  fame  spread  together 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Who  would  de- 
prive a  son  of  the  chance  of  such  distinction,  for  a  year 
more  or  less  at  college?  Who  would  deprive  himself  of  j 
the  possibility  of  such  a  gratification  for  a  sordid  calcula- 
tion of  the  time  and  expense  of  such  an  education. 

To  recur  again  to  the  address  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted — "the  American  parent  does  an  injustice 
to  his  child  which  he  can  neTer  repair,  for  which  no  in- 
heritance can  compensate,  who  refuses  to  give  him  a 
full  education,  because  he  is  not  intended  for  a  learned 
profession — whatever  he  may  intend  he  cannot  know  to 
what  his  son  may  come;  and,  if  there  should  be  no 
change  in  this  respect,  will  a  liberal  education  be  lost 
upon  him  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  di- 
vine? Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  or  pernicious  than 
this  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  citizen  of 
this  commanwealth  to  be  in  any  situation  in  which  the 
discipline  and  acquirements  of  a  collegiate  education, 
however  various  and  extended,  will  not  have  their  value. 
They  will  give  him  consideration  and  usefulness,  which 
will  be  seen  and  felt  in  his  daily  intercourse  of  business 
or  pleasure;  they  will  give  him  weight  and  worth  as  a 
member  of  society;  and  be  a  never  failing  source  of 
honourable,  virtuous  and  lasting  enjoyments  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  every  station  of  life.  They  will 
preserve  him  from  the  delusion  of  dangerous  errors, and 
the  seductions  of  degrading  and  destructive  vices.  The 
gambling  table  will  not  be  resorted  to,  to  hasten  the 
slow  and  listless  step  of  time,  when  the  library  offers  a 
surerand  more  attractive  resource.  The  bottle  will  notbe 
applied  to,  to  stir  the  languid  spirit  to  action  and  delight, 
when  the  magic  of  the  poet  is  at  hand  to  rouse  the  ima- 
gination, and  pour  its  fiscinating  wonders  on  the  soul. 
Such  gifts,  such  acquirements,  will  make  their  possess- 


or a  true  friend,  a  more  cherished  companion,  a  more 
interesting,  beloved  and  loving  husband,  a  more  valu- 
able and  respected  parent. 

Gentlemen, — My  design  in  this  address  has  been 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  most  familiar 
tone  of  counsel,  to  point  out  to  you  the  true  objects  of 
your  ambition;  to  remind  you  of  the  high  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  you,  and  to  stimulate  you 
by  the  most  urgent  and  honorable  inducements  to  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  your  high  destinies,  and  the  gratification  of  the  hopes 
your  country  and  friends  entertain  of  your  future  emi- 
nence and  usefulness. 


TAXING  THE  NAVY  YARD. 

The  dispute  which  has  long  existed  in  relation  to  the 
non-payment  of  taxes  by  the  Navy  Yard,  having  created 
dissatisfaction,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Southwark,  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor 
on  the  subject,  and  on  the  reading  of  the  same,  it  was 
on  motion,  unanimously  ordered  to  be  published. 

T.  D.  GHOVER,  President. 
OPINION. 
rlo  the  Honourable  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
ofSoulhwark. 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  a  resolution  com- 
municated to  me  of  your  honourable  body,  '*  requesting 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  respecting  the  cession  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Yard  '.o  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  the  same  respects  the  exoneration  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,"  having  considered  of  the  subject,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  result  of  my  investigation. 

The  question  would  seem  naturally  to  branch  itself 
into  a  two-fold  division;  first,  whether  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  possessed  a  constitutional  right  to  make 
the  cession  under  contemplation;  secondly,  admitting 
the  constitutionality  of  the  cession,  whether  by  its 
scope  and  tenor  the  right  to  taxation  of  the  Navy  Yard 
was  extinguished.  The  movers  of  the  resolution,  how- 
ever, having  conceded,  and  very  judiciously,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislative  cession,  I  shall  confine 
myself  exclusively  to  the  second  proposition — the  im- 
port of  the  cession — Do,  then,  the  terms  of  it  exonerate 
the  Navy  Yard  from  taxation? 

What  is  the  language  of  the  legislature'  That  "all 
the  jurisdiction,  right,  title,  property  and  interest  of 
this  Commonwealth,  over,  in  and  to  the  territory  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  and  occupied  as 
a  Navy  Yard,  &c.  is  hereby  ceded  and  conveyed,  to- 
gether with  all  the  buildings,  &c.  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States:"  reserving  a  right  to  re-assume  juris- 
diction over  the  same  when  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  a  Navy  Yard,  with  a  pro- 
viso for  the  execution  of  all  civil  and  criminal  process 
therein,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  sanctuary  for  offend- 
ers and  a  refuge  for  fugitives. 

In  my  opinion  then,  when  the  legislature  thus  sur- 
rendered "all  the  jurisdiction,  right,  title,  property 
and  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,"  it  also  included 
ipso  faclo,  "all  the  jurisdiction,  right,  title,  property 
and  interest  of  this  Corporation."  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  (Sect.  VIH.  Art!  1.)  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock  Yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings;"  therefore  agreeably  to 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  not  only  by  this  express 
legislative  surrender  of  the  territory,  but  even  from  the 
time  of  the  assent  of  the  state  to  its  purchase  by  the 
national  government,  the  Navy  Yard  in  the  district  of 
Southwark  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much 
the  independent  territory  of  the  United  States  (with  the 
exception  of  the  reservations  before  mentioned)  as  the 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
other  territory  possessed  by  them:  it  was  a  complete 
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ouster  of  all  state  jurisdiction,  a  perfect,  absolute  and 
entire  ademption  of  all  state  sovereignty  over  the  place. 
By  the  cession,  therefore,  of  the  legislature  of  "all  ju- 
risdiction," and  the  assumption  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  "  exclusive  legislation,"  the  right  to  taxation 
both  by  the  State  and  by  this  Corporation,  a  creature  of 
its  sovereign — the  state,  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  com- 
prehended, and  intended  to  be  embraced;  taxation, 
questionless,  being  a  portion  of  jurisdiction  and  a  branch 
of  legislation,  and  undeniably  included  in  the  words 
"all jurisdiction,"  "exclusive  legislation." 

The  absolute  and  entire  divestiture  of  all  state  control 
appears  to  me,  from  the  unambiguous  language  of  the 
Constitution,  so  demonstrative  and  self-evident  a  posi- 
tion as  needs  no  support  of  the  corroboratory  citation  of 
authorities. 

1  might  multiply  them  with  facility,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  a  brief  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Story,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Cornell — 2 
Mason's  Rep.  63.  The  constitutional  learning  of  a  Judge 
who  so  brilliantly  ornaments  the  illustrious  bench  of 
which  he  is  a  shining  and  conspicuous  member,  it  were 
superfluous  to  eulogize. 

"  Whenever,"  says  Judge  Story,  "a  purchase  is  made 
of  land  for  forts,  magazines,  &.c.  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  legislature  has  given  its  consent  to 
the  purchase,  the  land  so  purchased  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  constitution,  ipso  fuclo  falls  within  the  exclusive 
legislation  of  congress,  and  the  state  jurisdiction  is  com- 
pletely ousted.  This  is  the  necessary  result,  for  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  is  the  attendant  upon  exclusive  legis- 
lation: and  the  consent  of  the  state  legislature  is  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  constitution  by  which  all  states  are 
bound  and  to  which  all  are  parlies,  a  virtual  surrender 
and  cession  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  place.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  novel  in  this  construction.  It  is  under 
the  like  terms  in  the  same  clause  of  the  constitution  that 
exclusive  jurisdiction  is  now  exercised  by  congress  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  state  therefore  being  divested  of  all  jurisdiction, 
and  the  United  States  possessing  "exclusive  legislation" 
over  the  Navy  Yard,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  act  of  le- 
gislation can  be  exercised  over  it  by  this  state,  nor  con- 
sequently by  this  corportion,  which  is  subordinate  to 
and  a  creature  of  the  state  and  bound  by  all  its  consti- 
tutional acts:  the  conclusion  then  is  syllogistic,  this  cor- 
poration can  exercise  no  act  of  legislation  over  the  Navy 
Yard,  as  the  United  States  possess  the  "exclusive  legis- 
lation;" taxation  is*an  act  of  legislation,  therefore  they 
can  exercise  no  right  of  taxation  over  it. 

1  am,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant,  PARSEY  OAKFORD. 


GRANT'S  DEFEAT. 

The  following  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  is 
more  particular  than  any  account  we  have  seen — it  is 
extracted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Oct.  12,1758. 

Anxapolis,  Oct.  5th. 

We  are  informed  by  a  letter  from  Frederick  county, 
that  on  Monday  the  11th  of  September,  Maj.  Grant  of 
the  Highland  regiment,  marched  from  our  camp  on  the 
waters  of  the  Kickiminita's,  with  37  officers,  and  805 
privates,  taken  from  the  different  regiments  that  com- 
pose the  Western  Army,  on  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne. 

The  third  day  after  their  march,  they  arrived  within 
11  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  halted  till  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon;  then  marched  within  2  miles  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne, and  left  their  baggage  there,  guarded  by  a  cap- 
tain, 2  subalterns,  and  fifty  men,  and  marched  w.th  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  and  arrived  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
upon  a  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Fort.  Major 
Grant  sent  2  officers  and  50  men  to  the  Fort,  to  attack 
all  the  Indians,  &.c.  they  should  find  lying  out  of  the 
Fort;  they  saw  none,  nor  were  they  challenged  by  the 
centries.     As  they  returned,  they  set  fire  to  a  large 


stone  house,  which  was  put  out  as  soon  as  they  left  it. 
At  break  of  day,  Major  Lewis  was  sent  with  200  men, 
(royal  Americans  and  Virginians,)  to  lie  in  ambush  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  body,  on  the  path  on 
which  they  left  their  baggage,  imagining  the  French 
would  send  to  attack  the  baggage  guard  and  seize  it. 
Four  hundred  men  were  posted  along  the  hill  facing 
the  Fort,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Capt.  M'Donald's  com- 
pany, who  marched  with  drums  beating  towards  the 
Fort,  in  order  to  draw  a  party  out  of  the  Fort,  as  Major 
Grant  had  some  reason  to  believe  there  were  not  above 
200  men  in  the  Fort,  including  Indians;  but  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  drums,  they  sallied  out  in  great  num- 
bers, both  French  and  Indians,  and  fell  upon  Captain 
M'Donald,  and  two  columns  that  were  posted  lower  on 
the  hill  to  receive  them.  The  Highlanders  exposed 
themselves  without  any  cover,  and  were  shot  down  in 
great  numbers,  and  soon  forced  to  retreat.  The  Caro- 
linians, Marylanders,  and  Lower  Countrymen,  conceal- 
ing themselves  behind  trees  and  the  brush,  made  a  good 
defence;  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  not 
being  supported,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  rest. 
Major  Grant  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire, 
and  endeavoured  to  rally  his  men,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  by  this  time  flanked  on  all  sides. 
Major  Lewis  and  his  party  came  up  and  engaged,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  the  enemy  having  the 
hill  of  him,  and  flanking  him  every  way.  A  number 
were  drove  into  the  Ohio,  most  of  whom  were  drowned. 
Major  Grant  retreated  to  the  baggage,  where  Captain 
Bullet  was  posted  with  fifty  men,  and  again  endeavor- 
ed to  rally  the  flying  soldiers,  by  entreating  them  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner  to  stand  by  him,  but  all  in 
vain,  as  the  enemy  were  close  at  their  heels.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  came  up  to  Captain  Bullet,  he  attacked 
them  very  furiously  for  some  time,  but  not  being  sup- 
ported, and  most  of  his  men  killed,  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  However,  his  attacking  them,  stopped  the  pur- 
suit, so  as  to  give  many  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  The 
enemy  followed  Maj.  Grant,  and  at  last  separated  them, 
and  Capt.  Bullet  was  obliged  to  make  oft'.  He  ima- 
gines the  Major  must  be  taken,  as  he  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  but  the  enemy  would  not  kill  him,  and  often 
called  to  him  to  surrender.  The  French  gave  quarters 
to  all  that  would  accept  it. 


LAW  CASE. 

Qui  Tarn  Action. — The  Mayor,  Alderman  and  Citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  vs.  John  Barnes,  George  Rose- 
man,  Edw.  Johnson. 

Defendants  were  charged  with  occupying  stalls  or 
stand  in  the  Jersey  (High  street)  Market,  as  regular 
butchers,  under  the  pretence  of  being  farmers,  which 
stalls  or  stands  are  set  apart  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  expressly  for  the  use  of  farmers. 

Penalty  five  dollars. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  David  Paul 
Brown,  S.  Brash  ears,  and  A.  T.  Smith,  Esqrs. 

C.  J.  Ingersoll,  F.sq.  for  defendants. 

The  case  came  up  before  the  Mayor  on  Monday  last, 
and  as  it  excited  considerable  interest,  the  office  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  generally,  of  course,  butchers 
and  skinners.  The  butchers  being  unable  to  obtain  the 
protection  from  councils,  which  they  have  asked  for, 
seem  resolved  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  shinners,  and, 
whenever  practicable,  arraign  them  for  a  violation  of 
the  existing  ordinances. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  of  whose  tes- 
timony we  took  copious  notes.  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoners  constantly  attend  market,  and  demean  them- 
selves in  all  lespects  as  regular  butchers — that  they 
occupy  stalls  in  the  Jersey  market  appropriated  by  law 
to  farmers — that  they  purchase  cattle  on  this  side  of  the 
river  as  well  as  on  the  other — that  they  reside  in  or  near 
the  city  of  Camden — that  they  kill  in  Camden,  and 
bring  their  meat  to  market,  under  the  pretence  of  be- 
ing farmers.     It  was  also  asserted  by  some  of  the  wit- 
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nesses,  that  neither  of  the  prisoners  at  this  time  own 
or  occupy  farms,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
cattle. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution was  closed,  but  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
not  being  prepared  for  defence,  the  trial  was  postponed 
till  some  time  in  September. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  gave  notice  that  his  defence  would  rest 
principally  on  the  ground  of  the  defendants  possessing 
land  and  being  farmers. — Sat.  Eve.  Post. 


For  ihe  Register  of  Perms) Ivania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XXVI. 
ON  AMERICAN  CRITICISM. 
Now  I  have  spent  my  choler,  spilt  my  gall, 
And  feel  more  plae.d,  I  shall  nought  recall, 
Write, rave,  blaspheme;  I  do  despise  ye  all. 

American  Bards.      A  Satire. 

I  confess  I  am  disgusted  with  the  ferocious  and  ma- 
lignant style  in  which  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  day 
deals  with  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  attempt  to 
amuse  the  public  with  their  efforts  at  poetry.  In  hand- 
ling the  works  of  those  whose  reputation  is  already  es- 
tablished, we  observe  something  like  attention  to  the 
rules  of  ancient  criticism  and  modern  politeness;  but 
when  the  reviewer  gets  hold  of  an  obscure  writer  or  one 
whom  he  chooses  to  consider  as  a  dunce,  those  princi- 
ples of  conduct  by  which  we  are  taught  as  a  duty  to 
avoid  unnecessarily  wounding  the  feelings  of  our  neigh- 
bour, seem  to  be  entirely  dismissed  from  the  mind,  and 
the  unfortunate  author  is  handed  over  to  bull  dogs  to  be 
baited,  with  as  little  remorse,  as  if,  instead  of  being  a 
harmless  proser,  he  were  a  high  offender  against  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community.  He  seems  to  be, 
habitually  and  as  a  thing  of  course,  regarded  as  a  cri- 
minal. "Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  is  a 
motto  which  has  not  adorned  the  front  of  a  celebrated 
journal  without  a  clear  application  and  a  steady,  un- 
sparing enforcement.  The  unlucky  wretch  who  is 
guilty  of  dullness,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  who  be- 
longs to  a  different  political  party,  or  has  given  private 
offence  to  one  of  the  leading  reviewers,  is  not  even  held 
entitled  to  the  refinements  of  modern  penal  jurispru- 
dence. Unlike  the  murderer,  the  offending  scribbler, 
thus  tried  and  condemned  without  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
is  subjected  not  only  to  execution  but  to  the  torture; 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  authorship  being  tasked  to  in- 
flict the  rack  more  severely,  and  to  awaken  the  feelings 
of  the  lacerated  sufferer  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  torment. 

Of  this  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  abundant  in- 
stances. I  shall  not,  however,  occupy  time  with  quoting 
what  is  so  very  familiar.  It  is  still  harder,  that  the  un- 
fortunate writer  has  to  submit  not  only  to  the  stings  of 
wit  and  genius,  but  to  the  coarse  and  blundering  assaults 
of  rival  dulnesss.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  have  it  said, 
"iEnia:  magni  dextra  cadis."  The  pangs  of  the  wound 
are  greatly  softened  by  the  fine  edge  and  delicate  pol- 
ish of  the  weapon;  and  even  the  sufferer,  if  nature  and 
education  have  endowed  him  with  taste,  can  occasion- 
ally derive  some  pleasure  from  the  grace  and  dexterity 
with  which  it  has  been  wielded.  Of  this  he  is  deprived 
when  the  attack  is  made  by  an  inferior  hand  and  with 
an  imperfect  instrument.     Thus  the  rusty,  jagged  and 


shapeless  blade  of  the  Malay  kreese,  roughly  ham- 
mered out  of  soft  iron,  inflicts  an  incomparably  more 
painful  and  rankling  wound  than  the  finest  scimitar  of 
Damascus.  A  tolerable  example  of  the  temper  with 
which  one  unsuccessful  writer  occasionally  views  his  fel- 
lows, may  be  found  in  the  verses  I  have  appropriated 
as  a  motto.  They  are  selected  from  a  recent  produc- 
tion which  has  lately  fallen  under  my  eye,  not  certainly 
from  their  intrinsic  poetical  beauty,  or  their  grammati- 
cal correctness,  but  from  their  affording  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  virulent  style,  and  sufficient  to  exemplify  what  I 
have  in  view.  What  can  there  be  in  the  transitory 
poetry  of  the  day  to  justify  the  expression  of  such  emo- 
tions? Is  it  possible  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  written 
a  number  of  poetical  pieces,  of  various  merits  and  de- 
merits, the  majority  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
author  who  expresses  himself  in  this  vehement  manner, 
can  ever  justify  professions  of  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
the  use  of  reproachful  and  insulting  language,  such  as 
by  unanimous  consent  is  forbidden  in  society? 

We  have  heard  of  a  politician,  who,  in  the  heat  of  an 
angry  debate,  was  unceremoniously  addressed  with  the 
significant  words,  "You  lie."  Our  citizen  was  not  de- 
ficient in  that  virtue,  so  necessary  to  a  statesman,  self- 
command.  "  Stop  there!"  he  said,  "Let  us  argue  that! 
If  you  will  only  listen  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  did  not  lie!"  In  imitation  of  this  rea- 
sonable disputant,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some 
of  the  arguments  which  nvght  be  used  by  an  unlucky 
dunce  alleged  to  be  taken  in  the  act  of  violating  the 
good  taste  of  the  community  by  the  perpetration  of  per- 
fectly detestable  verses,  in  order  to  protect  himseff 
against  the  severity  of  criticism  and  disarm  the  anger  of 
the  outraged  public.  He  should  move  court  in  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence;  and  then  represent  that  in  reality  the 
!  injury  to  the  commonwealth  was  not  by  any  means  so 
I  great  as  has  been  represented.  The  writing  of  bad 
poetry  "  breaks  no  man  's  leg,  nor  picks  his  pocket." 
His  wares  are  put  in  the  market  precisely  as  is  done 
with  any  others,  and  there  exists  no  more  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  punished  for  offering  bad  poetry  for  sale 
than  for  keeping  cloth  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  selling 
a  badly  made  coat.  "Caveat  emptor."  No  man  is  obli- 
ged to  buy.  He  who  purchases  takes  the  article  at  his 
own  risk,  and  if  he  "  like  not  the  tragedy,"  he  may 
throw  it  down.  Besides,  even  if  the  individual  who  has 
bought  a  volume  think  himself  under  obligation,  from 
the  incidental  circumstance  of  having  purchased  it,  to 
peruse  the  whole,  and  be  thereby  put  to  serious  loss  and 
damage  of  his  time,  yet  even  then,  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  amount  of  the  latter  consumed  is  usually  small, 
that  it  is  not  always  certain  that  said  time  would  other- 
wise have  been  better  employed,  ar.d  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  readers 
who  shall  so  act,  will  not  receive  any  very  acutely  pain- 
ful sensation  from  the  violence  thus  done  to  their  good 
taste.  He  may  besides  plead  his  utter  innocence  of  any 
evil  design  in  the  production  of  the  poetry  in  question; 
he  having  sincerely  intended  to  write  only  that  which 
was  really  good  and  sufficient  for  the  public  taste,  and 
bona  fide  entertained  the  opinion,  at  the  time  of  publi- 
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cation,  that  the  verses  in  question  did  really  possess  the 
adequate  merit  to  which  we  have  here  alluded.  Nor 
could,  I  think,  a  reasonable  court  fail  to  admit  that  these 
pleadings  would  greatly  abate  their  estimate  of  the  ex- 
treme criminality  of  "the  action. 

But  to  drop  the  impersonation  of  the  unhappy  cul- 
prit, I  will  proceed,  in  my  own  proper  style,  to  express 
the  reasons  why  1  think  acrimony  in  judging  of  even 
bad  poetry  unsuitable  and  unbecoming.  The  writing 
of  poetry  is  essentially  a  noble  and  honourable  task.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  communicate  an  innocent  and  elevated 
pleasure;  and  is  rarely  executed  without  a  consentane- 
ous effort  to  improve,  or  at  least  to  refine  the  mind.  He 
who  eminently  succeeds  in  it  has  been  held  in  honour 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  As  has  been  lately  remarked 
by  a  critic,  in  speaking  of  Lord  Byron,  the  death  of  a 
great  poet  is  felt  as  a  more  personal  loss,  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  than  that  of  any  man  of  political 
distinction.  The  successful  and  celebrated  bard  winds 
himself  into  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  supplies  him  with 
new  ideas,  and  awakens  his  most  concealed  sympathies; 
filling,  in  short,  the  place  of  a  private  friend.  Such  an 
individual  then,  is  not  only  honoured  but  loved.  He 
contributes  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  fellows,  and 
is  accordingly  rewarded  by  them.  Now,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  offence  committed  by  an  unsuccessful  imi- 
tator? Led  by  that  very  common,  if  not  almost  univer- 1 
sal  source  of  error.an  undue  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  ) 
he  has  undertaken  to  amuse  the  public!  he  has  at-! 
tempted  to  give  a  refined  and  honourable  pleasure!  he  | 
has  had  the  presumption  to  think  that  what  cost  him 
labour  and  time,  is  worthy  to  fill  up  a  few  of  the  idle 
moments  of  others,  and  he  has  accordingly  induced  a! 
bookseller  to  multiply  copies  of  it,  and  make  their  ex- ; 
istence  known!  For  this  imprudence  he  is  punished 
by  disappointment;  he  experiences  the  mortification  of  j 
neglect;  he  finds  that  what  cost  him  so  much  trouble 
and  was  taken  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  moment  of  high  | 
inspiration,  is  not  considered  by  the  public  as  worthy 
of  the  languid  glances  of  a  few  unemployed  minutes; 
he  experiences  the  silent  and  cutting  conviction  ot  his 
inferiority  in  natural  faculties  and  influential  rank  to 
the  writers  whom  he  had  hoped  to  equal  if  not  to  ex- 
cel. And,  to  aggravate  his  misfortune,  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  a  peculiarly  sensitive  class;  it  has 
been  for  years  his  professional  task  to  excite  and  to 
preserve  in  their  utmost  acuteness  all  those  emotions 
of  his  mind,  which  the  habits  of  ordinary  business  are 
calculated  to  blunt.  In  order  to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  he  has  intentionally  kept  his  own  sensa- 
tions of  pain  in  the  liveliest  exercise.  "  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  l'rimum  ipsi  tibi,"  was  the  precept  of  the 
critic;  and  he  has  put  it  in  the  most  complete  execu- 
tion. To  find  himself,  in  addition  to  this,  treated,  and 
that  habitually,  with  a  rudeness  of  language  and  style 
which  implies  that  he  is  not  considered  entitled  to  the 
ordinary  respect  due  to  a  gentleman,  is  indeed  addition- 
ally wounding  to  the  individual  himself,  but,  as  there  is 
no  retaliation,  is  not  very  honourable  to  the  manliness 
of  the  reviewer. 
Jf  we  examine  the  office  and  duty  of  the  latter,  we 


shall  not,  I  think,  find  any  new  motives  to  confirm  us 
in  our  admiration  of  the  brutal  style  of  criticism.  The 
general  obligation  of  a  reviewer  or  other  critic,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  discriminate — he  is 
not  employed  as  an  executioner,  nor  even  as  a  consta- 
ble, but  as  a  judge.  The  importance  of  his  office  is 
certainly  very  great.  The  larg'er  mass  of  the  reading 
public  are  too  much  occupied  with  business  or  amuse- 
ment to  be  able  to  peruse  more  than  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  books  that  come  out;  and  the  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  on  the  selection  of  those  they  do 
read,  by  a  critic,  himself  generally  attended  to,  and 
speaking  with  the  authority  conferred  by  talents  and 
learning,  must  naturally,  till  it  meets  with  contradiction, 
be  almost  unbounded.  And  when  an  authority  of  this 
class  does  clash  with  its  competitors,  it  is  generally 
about  the  works  of  individuals  who  are  the  political  or 
other  rivals  of  the  editors;  leaving  the  great  mass  of  lite- 
rature to  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes.  The  public 
are  habitually  influenced  in  their  opinions  by  these  tri- 
bunals to  a  very  great  degree  indeed,  and  consider 
their  perusal  as  a  short  cut  to  a  great  amount  of  know- 
ledge, which  most  persons  have  no  time  to  acquire  in 
any  other  form. 

Of  how  much  importance,  then,  is  it  that  these  duties 
should  be  faithfully  performed.  From  how  much  use- 
ful knowledge  or  agreeable  reading  may  an  unfaithful 
reviewer  debar  us,  as  effectually  as  if  by  the  combustion 
of  a  library!  By  the  simple  disapprobation  of  an  influ- 
ential tribunal,  the  public  are  prevented  from  inquiring; 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  all  future  efforts  of  the  same  au- 
thor are  blasted  with  the  reproach  of  dullness,  and  al- 
most deprived  of  the  utter  possibility  of  a  retrieval. — 
Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  ordinary  progress  of 
authorship,  this  will  appear  manifestly  unjust.  There 
are  scarcely  any  instances  of  an  author  having  met  with 
brilliant  success  in  his  first  attempt.  Voltaire,  Pope, 
Byron,  and  a  number  of  others  who  afterwards  reached 
the  highest  distinction, met  at  first  with  disheartening  fail- 
ures; and  had  they  been  crushed  in  the  bud,  had  exces- 
sive seventy  succeeded  in  discouraging  them  from  all 
future  efforts,  I  will  not  now  say  what  a  loss  to  man- 
kind! but  what  a  shameful  injustice  to  the  youthful  aspi- 
rants ! 

It  is  time  now  to  draw  this  essay  to  a  conclusion;  and 
I  will  only  recapitulate  by  saying,  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
object  to  candid  and  rigid  criticism;  but  only  to  the 
manifestations  of  ill-nature,  cruelty  and  a  partisan  spirit 
when  the  task  is  executed.  I  maintain  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  merits  of  the  weakest  writer  whenever 
his  productions  are  noticed  at  all;  and  that  bitter  and 
sweeping  condemnations  of  the  whole  of  a  candidate's 
productions  are  just  as  unsuitable  to  the  true  character 
of  criticism  as  those  nauseous  and  inflated  panegyr- 
ics, which  we  occasionally  find  inserted  in  the  daily 
sheets,  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  trash  and  inaw- 
kishness.  Dullness  and  imbecility  should  undoubtedly 
be  discouraged  from  wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of 
the  public;  but  the  censure  should  be  founded  upon  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  and  not  depend  upon  political 
partisanship,  the  wishes  of  a  bookseller,  or  the  personal 
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dislikes  of  an  editor.  And  above  all  things,  critics,  in 
the  utmost  severity  of  their  indignation,  should  never 
forget  that  they  are  bound  as  mush  as  any  other  mortals 
by  the  common  rules  of  humanity  and  politeness.         P. 

STATEMEIVT  OF  CRIMES. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  species  of  Crimes  for  which 
Prisoners  have  been  convicted,  sentenced,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Jail  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1815— accompanying  a  letter 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  8th  of  February,  1816. 
Attempt  to  poison  ll  Felony  and  robbery  3 

Assisting  prisoners' escapel    Horse  stealing  145 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob  1   House  breaking 


the  shipping  intelligence,  that  captain  McFarland  of  the 
brig  Fisher,  was  struck  during  the  tempest  ofFtbe  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill — he  was  killed  immediately,  and  two 
of  his  crew  injured. — Phil  Gaz. 


Assault  and  battery  with 

intent  to  murder  4 

Arson  31 

Assault  and  battery  191 
Adultery 

Accessary  to  a  burglary  1 
Assault  with  intenttokillll 
Assault  with  an  intent  to 

commit  a  rape  7 

Assault  14 

Burglary  161 

Bigamy  8 

Bawdy  house  keeping  17 
Burning 

Bastardy  a 

Breaking  prison  4 

Breach  of  health  laws  3 
Blasphemy  1 

Counterfeiting  2C 

Cheating  4 

Concealing  the  death  of 
bastard  child  12 

Conspiracy 

Coining 

Contempt  of  court 

Disorderly  house  keep'g41 

Deceit 

Defraud 

Deserting  wife 

Forgery 

Felony 

Fornication 

Forcible  abduction 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2,897 


Highway  robbery  14 

Harbouring  convicts  1 

111  treatment  to  wife 
Incest 

Indenting  a  check 
Kidnapping 
Larceny 
Misdemeanor  54 

Manslaughter  30 

Murder  in  the  1st  degree  2 
Murder  in  the  2d  degree  45 
Maiming  1 

Nuisance  4 

Perjury  5 

Picking  pockets  2 

Psss'g  counterfeit  money  15 
Poisoning  3 

Robbery  23 

Rape  IS 

Receiving  stolen  goods  56 
Riot  11 

Robbing  U.  States  mail  1 
Robbery,  intent  to  kill,  2 
Tippling  house  3 

Uttering  counterfeit  bank 

notes  6 

Uttering  counterfeit  dol- 
lars 2 
Uttering  forged  letter  of 

attorney  1 

Uttering  forged  cheek      3 


Jlnother  Revolutionary  Soldier  gone. 
In  Tuscarora,  on  the  15th  ult.  Jacob  Hrrp,  senr.  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
Germany;  and  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  lime 
hostilities  commenced  between  this  and  the  mother 
country.  He  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  German- 
town,  Brandywine,  and  others  not  recollected.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  died  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immomliiy  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Appointment  by  the  President. 
Adiah   Sharp,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  George  B.  Porter,  appointed  Governor  of  Michigan 
territory. 
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VIOLENT  STORM. 
We  experienced  on  Tuesday  evening,  between  7  and 
8  o'clock,  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  encountered 
in  Pfnladelphia  this  season.  The  rain  during  a  short 
period  came  in  unbroken  floods;  the  lightning  was  viv- 
id and  a  time,  almost  incessant;— and  the  intonations  of 
the  thunder  were  almost  deafening.  The  storm  came 
on  with  great  rapidity  from  the  west,  and  hung  above 
the  town  -"like  Night,"— the  effects  this  morning  are 
decidedly  exhilarating.  The  sun  has  his  smile  without 
his  intense  fire  .—and  the  air  is  clear  and  refreshing.— 
Some  damage  was  cause  by  the  lightning.  A  house  in 
Wharton  street  was  smitten  by  the  fluid— the  chimnies 
protracted,  ceiling  rent,  and  the  floors  torn  up  in  the 
passage  of  the  burning  stream  to  the  cellar.  Although 
persons  were  sitting  below,  in  the  basement  rooms,  no 
lives  were  lost,  or  any  bodily  injury  sustained  by  the 
dwellers,— whose  escape  may  be  considered  very  re- 
markable, 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  on 
Kood  authority  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  town.tbat  three  men  were  killed  instantaneoui 
ly  by  lightning,  a  few  miles  up  the  Delaware.  After 
the  cloud  had  passed  over  the  city,  several  tremendus 
peals  of  thunder  were  heard  echoing  in  the  north.  We 
have  not  learned  the  particulars  respecting  the  beings 
thus  suddenly  destroyed 


Somelhi7ig  New. — If  our  citizens  do  not  enjoy  good 
heallh.ihe  blame  cannot  be  chargeable  to  Dr.  Porter, 
who  has  successively  furnished  us  with  the  "Journal  of 
Health" — the  "  Catechism  of  Health" — "the  effects  of 
certain  trades  and  professions  on  health,"  "pure  healthy 
bread,"  and  now  with  the  "Health  almanac,  for  1832, 
calculated  generally,  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States." 
This  neat  little  work,  (which  is  to  be  continued  annual- 
ly,) besides  very  full  calendar  tables,  contains  numer- 
ous maxims  and  directions,  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention;  especially 
of  those  whose  library  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
almanac — and  who  give  implicit  credit  to  whatever  they 
find  in  those  periodicals,.  Much  useful  information 
may  be  communicated  to  thousands,  by  these  little  ve- 
hicles, who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way — and 
we  approve  of  every  attempt'to  supplant  the  low  jests, 
ridiculous  anecdotes,  and  other  nonsense,  with  which 
almanacs  are  usually  filled,  by  matter  of  more  useful 
tendency  and  application. 

We  understand  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  Saturday 
last,  on  the  rail  road  near  Belmont,  which,  we  believe, 
is  also,  the  first  on  any  part  of  the  route  to  Columbia. 
So  little  ceremony  attended  this  operation,  that  few  of 
our  citizens  were  aware  of  its  being  in  contemplation. 

Expeditious  Travelling. — A  gentleman  left  this  city 
on  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Steamboat  Emerald — and 
after  being  detained  several  hours  in  landing  passen- 
gers at  the  Camp-meeting  ground,  reached  Cape  Island 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  a  comfort- 
able bathing  at  night— next  morning  after  bathing,  he 
left  the  Cape,  after  sun-rise,  and  was  in  this  city,  before 
three  o'clock  of  the  same  day. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY. 

j^FROM  THE  PEMBERTON  MANUSCRIPTS.  J 
[Continued  from  page  130.] 
To  the  Honourable    Wm.    Benny,    Esq.  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, and  Commander  in   Chief  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  SJc  ,  and  to  the  Honourable  John  Forbes, 
Esq.  Brigadier  General  and  Commander  of  his  Majes- 
ty's army  in  the  said  Province,  &c. 
The    report    of    Charles  Thompson    and    Christian 
Frederick  Post,Messengers,appointed  to  go  into  the  In- 
dian country,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  said  pro- 
vince. 
May  it  please  your  Honours, — 

On  Wednesday  June  7th,  1758,  having-  received 
the  messages  for  the  Indians,  and  infractions  from  the 
Governor,  we  set  out  for  Wyomink,  next  day  we  reach- 
ed Bethlehem,  having  engaged  on  the  road,  Moses 
Tetamy  and  Isaac  Still  to  accompany  us.  From  Bethle- 
hem we  look  three  other  Indians,  and  on  Friday  arrived 
at  Fort  Allen.  As  we  had  been  informed  on  the  road 
of  some  bad  news  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  captain 
at  Fort  Allen,  we  enquired  the  particulars,  and  were 
informed  that  on  Tuesday  last  two  Indians,  Aquelin  and 

John  Philips,  came  to  the  Fort  express  from  Teedyus-  I  (neir  language,  but  they  made  signs  that  they  were  go- 
cung  at  Wyomink,   to  let    them  know  that  on  Sunday  |  ing  against  the  Minisinks. 

last  were  seen  a  party  of  enemy  Indians,  about  7S  in  Next  day  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  Teedyuscung 
number,  directing  their  course  towards  the  Minisinks.  with  Tepiskahung,  Capt.  Augustus,  Sam  Evans  and 
This  discouraged  our  Indian  companions  and  as  they  David  came  to  us.  At  first  we  expostu'ated  with  Tee- 
had  been  all   along  against   our  going  into  the   Indian    dyuscung  ahout  the  road  being  shut,  and  told  him  that 


alarmed  our  Indian*,  they  pressed  us  to  turn  back  with 
this  company,  and  make  all  haste  to  Fort  Allen,  and 
two  of  thtm  would  go  and  invite  Teedyuscung  to  come 
to  us  there.  This  we  objected  against  on  the  account  of 
loosing  time,  and  proposed  following  what  had  been  at 
first  agreed  upon,  that  was,  to  go  forward  to  the  Wyo- 
mink Hills,  within  7  or  S  miles  of  the  place,  and  there 
wait  till  two  of  the  company  went  forward, and  informed 
Teedyuscung  of  our  coming  and  know  of  him  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  go  to  the  town.  The  Indians  we 
met  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  as  they 
had  seen  fresh  tracks  crossing  the  path  in  two  or  three 
places  between  this  and  the  town  and  at  one  place  not 
half  a  mile  from  where  we  then  were.  Upon  this  it 
was  nroposed  and  agreed  upon  to  go  back  to  the  east 
side  of  the  bill,  and  there  lodge  to  night,  till  two  of  our 
Indians  went  and  invited  Teedyuscung  to  come  and 
meet  us.  And  the  friendly  Indians  we  met  agreed  to 
stay  with  us  till  he  came  up.  From  farther  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  company,  after  we  had  been  some- 
time together,  we  were  informed  that  200  of  the  Six 
nations  had  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  go  to  war  against 
the  English,  that  he  and  his  company  had  seen  60  of 
them  and  that  6  of  his  company  were  discouraged  and 
turned  back,  none  of  his   company  he  said,  understood 


country,  this  made  them  much  more  averse  to  it, 
whereupon  we  called  them  together  next  morning  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  our  messages 
and  the  necessity  of  our  going.  With  this  they  were 
satified,  and  it  was  concluded  we  should  go.  And  hav- 
ing settled  every  thing  regarding  the  way  and  manner 
we  should  travel,  we  left  Fort  Allen,  about  12  o'clock 
and  crossing  the  Neshamewatclnnd  and  Quekeek  moun- 
tains, we  lodged  all  together  about  12  miles  from  the 
Fort. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  set  forward  pretty  early  and 
by  12  o'clock  reached  the  Nescopekun  mountains,  with- 
in 14  or  15  miles  of  Wyomink.     Here  we  met  9  Indians 


though  we  were  come  with  good  words  to  all  the  In- 
dians, we  could  not  go  to  his  town  to  deliver  them;  he 
said  it  was  not  his  fault.  We  put  him  in  mind  that  the 
road  had  been  opened  by  a  belt  of  Wampum  from  Wyo- 
ming to  us,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  keep  it  open 
from  his  town  to  Fort  Allen,  as  we  kept  it  open  from 
Fort  Allen  to  Easton  or  Philadelphia.  We  further  took 
notice  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  nations  to  suffer 
messengers  of  peace  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  safe 
and  unmolested,  that  unless  this  was  practised  two  na- 
tions once  at  war  could  never  be  at  peace  again.  To 
this  Teedyuscung  replied  that  what  we  said  was  right, 
but  that  the  Six  Nations,  not  him,  had  blocked  up  this 


travelling-down  to  Bethlehem.  They  left  Wyomink  the  road;  that  200  of  them  had  gone  to  war  in  different 
day  before  and  had  been  six  days  from  Chenango,  a  I  parlies;  that  they  had  passed  through  several  towns  on 
town  of  the  Nanticokes  on  Susquehanna,  about  half  way  j  the  Susquehanna,  that  at  these  towns  the  Delawares  en- 


belween  Owegey  and  Ossewingo,  there  was  one  N 
coke,  a  son  ol  Capt.  White,  one  Munsey  Captain,  one 
Delaware,  and  four  Mawhiccons  and  two  squaws. 
Upon  meeting  with  them  we  spoke  and  enquired  the 
news,  and  from  several  questions  asked,  we  learned  that 
Teedyuscung  was  well  and  at  Wyomink,  that  all  was 
quiet  among  the  Nanticokes,  that  their  principal  men 
were  at  the  Council  at  Onondago  which  was  not  yet 
broke  up;  that  Backsinosa  was  still  at  Seekaughkunt, 
but  that  be  was  preparing  to  go  somewhere  he  said  lo 
his  own  country,  that  they  heard  of  no  body  of  Indians 
going  southward.  Being  informed  of  our  going  to 
Wyomink  with  good  news  to  all  the  Indians,  they  told 
us  they  thought  it  was  by  no  means  safe  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed, that   strange  Indians  were   thick    in  the  woods 


deavoured  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  to  war  against  the  English,  but  they  would 
not  hear  them,  that  these  200  were  chiefly  of  the 
Seneka  Nation,  and  from  three  towns  that  lay  near  the 
French,  that  the  reason  they  assigned  for  their  going  to 
war  with  the  English  was,  that  about  3  years  ago  a  party 
of  their  warriors  went  against  the  Catawabas,  and  upon 
their  return  entered  the  settled  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
a  while  man  in  a  friendly  manner  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  having  got  them  there,  sent  in  the  night  and 
collected  a  number  of  his  neighbours  and  fell  upon 
the  party  and  killed  them  all  except  one  man,  who  es- 
caped; for  this  they  had  not  yet  taken  a  full  revenge; 
they  said  they  had  heard  the  words  Teedyuscung  had 
sent  them,  but  they  were  now   out  and  would  not  turn 


about  Wyomink;  that  a  party   was  seen  but  four  days  i  back,  but  would  strike  the  English  this  one  time  more, 
ago,  whose  language  none  of  the  Delawares  understood,  land  after  they  had   given  them  this  one  blow,  then  if 
nor  did  they  know  of  what  nation  they   were.     This    they    found    the   English   still    of    the    same    disposi- 
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tion  Teedyuscung  represented  tliem;  they  would  never 
strike  them  more;  but  that  it'  they  made  peace  with 
them,  yet  it  was  not  that  they  themselves  might  be  qui- 
et, for  then  they  would  turn  tlieir  hatchets  against  the 
French.  The  Delawares  then  told  them  if  they  were 
resolved  to  go  to  war  against  the  English,  and  would  not 
turn  back  they  must  take  some  other  way,  for  that  all 
the  people  down  the  Susquehanna  were  at  peace  with 
them.  The  war  parly  then  agreed  not  to  proceed  on 
that  path,  nor  willingly  to  hurt  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  as  they  might  m;ss  their  way  and  contrary  to 
their  inclination  fall  in  with  them,  they  insisted  that  some 
ofthem  should  show-  them  another  way;  whereupon 
a  Munsey  Captain  named  Yaghkapose,  (the  same  who 
headed  the  party  that  lay  above  Fort  Allen,  at  the 
Easton  treaty,  in  1756)  undertook  to  show  them  the 
way  and  having  put  them  in  the  path  to  the  Miriisinks,  he 
returned  home  again. 

From  one  of  these  parties  a  few  Shawnese.upon  hear- 
ing that  the  English  were  building  a  fort  at  Wyomink, 
went  down  to  see  whether  it  was  so,  and  these  were 
they  that  killed  the  young  man,  when  the  workmen 
were  there. 

Teedyuscung  farther  told  us  that  a  report  had  prevail- 
ed among  the  Indians  up  the  Susquehanna  and  through 
the  Seneka  country  and  along  the  Allegheny,  that  the 
English    were   building  a    Fort  at   Wyomink,  with  800 
men,  that  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Shawhese  party  that 
had  been  down;  that  upon  this  they  immediately  held  a 
council  to  consult  what  should  be  done.     At  tlvs  it  was 
proposed  that  some  one  should  go  and  know  for  certain 
whether  it    was   really  so,    and  boldly  ask  the   English 
what  they  meant.     Though  this  seemed  dangerous,  yet 
one  Welameghihink  (Georges  Hays)    a  Wanami,  who 
lives  in  a  town  of  the  Senekas  near  the  French  Fort  at 
Niagara,  and  is  a  Captain  on  the  Ohio  under  Tessawhe- 
nund  the  Chief  of  all  the  Delawares  on  the  Allegheny, 
offered  to  go,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.     Not 
many  davs  after   the    English  left  Wyomink,  he  came 
there  and  was  informed  of  the  true  slate  of  affairs,  and 
three  days  ago  left  that  in  order  to  return  and  inform  the 
Indians  thereof.     He  it  was,   that   brought  down    the 
foregoing   intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  by  these 
Indians  from  Chenango.      Teedyuscung  said  that  Wei- 
lameghehink  further  informed  him  that  the  French  at 
Niagara  were  in  great  want  of  provisions,  that  they  had 
applied  to    the  Senekas   to  supply  them,  telling  them 
that  the  English  had  stopped  the  mouth  of  their  river  so 
that  no  provisions  could  he  brought  up  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  apply    to  their  children 
the  Indians  for  some;  that  hereupon  the  Indian  squaws 
from  the  Seneka  towns  near  the  Fort  were  employed  in 
carrying  them  Indian  corn,  which  they  sold   at  a  great 
price,  and  so  eager  were  the  French  to  get  it  thai  the  offi- 
cers.when  they  heard  the  squaws  were  coming.used  to  go 
and  meet  them,  and  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  bring 
more.would  pull  off  their  cloaths  and  even  their  shirts.lo 
give  them  to  thelndians,tliat  the  soldiers  used  to  parch  the 
Indian  corn  and  then  pound  it  and  mixing  it  with  a  little 
water,  drink  it,  and  this  was  all  they  had  to  live   upon. 
After  dinner  we  told  Teedyuscung  our  orders  were 
to  deliver  our  message  at  Wyomink;  that  being  dissua- 
ded from  going  farther,  we  had  stopped  here,  and  sent 
to  desire  him  to  come  to  us,  and  now  he  was  come,  we 
desired  to  know  what  we  should  do.      He  said  he  was 
glad  we  did  not  come  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  fresh 
tracks  as  he   came  along,  and   he  thought  it  best  we 
should  deliver  the  messages  here.     Whereupon  we  sat 
down,  and  taking  nut  the   Belts  and  Strings,  delivered 
the  messages  distinctly.     After  they  had  been  read  and 
interpreted  once,  in  order  to  impress  them  deeper  in 
his  mind,  we  gave  him  the  substance  of  each  Belt  and 
String  in  other  words,  and  then  entered  into  a  conver- 
sation on  every  part.     By  this  means,  every  thing  being 
repeated  again,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  every  part 
and  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  whole.     AVith  respect 
to  the  Chemkees  he  said,  if  the  messenger  should  re- 


cover and  be  inclined  to  see  him,  he  might  come  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  thence  some  Indians  would 
conduct  him  and  his  company  sale  up  to  Wyomink.  On 
the  Belt  to  remove  the  uneasiness  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  Wyomink,  he  said  he  hoped  that  was  already 
removed,  or  would  be  upon  the  return  of  Welameghi- 
hink and  his  company,  which  consisted  of  thirty  men 
from  several  towns  of  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Seneka  Belt,  and  that  to  all  the  Nations,  he  was 
much  pleased  with;  and  said  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
first  would  bring  many  down,  and  the  latter  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  As  to  calling  together  the  parties  about 
Wyomink  and  knowing  their  business,  he  did  not  know 
how  that  could  be  done,  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
people  understood  the  language  of  some  of  the  parties; 
but  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  in  that  matter,  and 
what  intelligence  he  could  gain  he  would  send  down 
by  Sam  Evans. 

OfEssoweyowallund,or  Daniel,  he  said  he  had  not  yet 
heard  any  thing;  but  the  other  messenger  Welameghig- 
hink,  or  James,  he  heard  was  on  his  way  down,  and  he 
expected  him  at  Wyomink  in  three  days. 

We  then  told  him,  that  as  the  government  had  these 
things  much  at  heart,  and  sincerely  desired  to  see  a 
peace  with  the  Indians  established  on  a  sure  and  lasting 
foundation,  we  were  sent  up  with  these  messages,  both 
to  convince  the  Indians  of  the  sincerity  of  the  English, 
and  that  they  might  be  well  and  fully  explained  to 
them.  And  that  our  orders  were,  after  we  had  delivered 
them  to  him  and  his  people  at  Wyomink,  to  proceed 
farther  with  the  messengers  Teedyuscung  should  send 
along,  and  carry  these  Belts  to  the  other  Nations.  He 
said  it  had  often  been  asked  by  the  Senekas,  why  none 
of  the  English  accompanied  the  messages  sent  to  them. 
We  told  him,  there  would  hereafter  be  no  occasion  for 
such  a  question — we  were  now  ready  to  go,  and  would 
set  out  with  those  he  sent  along  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 
On  this  he  was  silent.  We  then  told  him,  if  he  had  any 
doubts,  he  might  take  time  to  consider  it;  and  that  we 
would  proceed  with  him  to  Wyomink  and  lodge  there 
to  night,  and  this  we  were  the  rather  inclined  to  do  as 
his  messenger  was  soon  expected,  by  whom  we  hoped 
to  hear  some  agreeable  news,  which  we  would  transmit 
to  the  governor.  After  musing  some  time,  he  said  he 
thought  we  could  by  no  means  proceed  to  the  Seneca 
countrv  that  way,  as  many  parties  were  out,  that  he 
imagined  the  safer  way  would  have  been  by  Albany  to 
Onondaga.  We  mentioned  to  him  what  the  Six  Nation 
chiefs  had  said  at  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  last  summer, 
by  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  that  way  was  not  pro- 
i  per,  inasmuch  as  the  Senekas  were  the  door  of  the  Six 
1  Nations  to  the  westward,  as  the  Mohawks  were  to  the 
eastward;  and  we  told  him,  that  their  advice  then  to  us 
was  to  apply  immediately  to  the  Senekas,  and  by  a  Belt 
to  invite  them  down,  which  we  now  wanted  to  do. 

He  said  before  we  could  go  with  safety  a  road  should 
be  opened,  at  least  for  messengers,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  that  was  done  at  the  ensuing  treaty. 
We  again  mentioned  our  going  up  to  Wyomink,  and 
staying  there  till  his  messenger  came  in,  or  at  least  this 
night.  Whereupon,  after  consulting  his  council  he  took 
out  some  Strings  of  Wampum,  and  by  two  forbid  us  to 
go  any  farther,  for  fear  of  some  mischief  befalling  us;  by 
two  more,  he  expressed  his  uneasiness  least  some  of  the 
white  people  in  pursuing  the  enemy  Indians,  that  were 
on  our  frontiers,  should  come  as  far  as  where  he  lived 
and  fall  upon  him  and  his  people.  By  three  other 
Strings,  he  requested  of  the  government  some  provi- 
sions, and  especially  Indian  corn,  by  the  way  of  Shamo- 
kin,  from  which  place  his  young  men  could  easily  bring 
it  up  in  canoes.  He  likewise  desired  to  be  supplied 
with  some  ammunition. 

As  we  found  we  must  return  from  thence,  we  endea- 
voured to  gain  some  more  intelligence,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  news  trom  the  westward.  He  said  he  was 
further  informed  by  Welameghihink,  that  Hans  Jacob, 
his  (Teedyuscung's)  son,  and  one  Hamet,  another  In- 
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tlian,  had  been  on  a  scout  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  that  they 
had  surprized  two  French  men  and  shot  them,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  fori;  that  the  one  was  killed  dead  on 
the  spot,  but  the  other  escaped  on  horse-back:  to  the 
Fort,  where  he  no  sooner  entered  than  he  fell  down  and 
died.  Upon  this  the  commander  of  the  fort  called  the 
Senekas  together,  and  told  them  the  Catawbas  had 
struck  him.  Soon  after  another  Indian,  from  Fort  Au- 
gusta, being  on  a  scoi't  near  the  French  fort,  killed  an- 
other Frenchman.  The  commander  again  called  the 
chiefs  of  the  Senekas  together,  and  told  them  the  Ca- 
tawbas had  struck  him  again.  Hereupon  the  Senekas 
said,  why  do  you  say  the  Catawbas  have  struck  you? 
It  is  not  the  Catawbas,  but  your  children  the  Delawares. 
At  hearing  this,  the  commander  was  very  angry,  and 
sent  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Tessawhenand 
and  Cuthapanccamen,  and  complained  of  them  in  harsh 
terms.  When  the  dispute  grew  warm,  Tessawhenand 
told  the  commander  he  behaved  like  an  Old  Woman,  to 
make  so  much  noise  about  three  men,  and  not  to  con- 
sider how  many  lie  had  made  him  lose.  But  though 
the  bones  of  so  many  of  his  lay  scattered  up  and  down  in 
the  woods,  and  all  through  his  means,  yet  he  made  no 
noise  about  it — the  Frenchman  never  heard  him  com- 
plain. When  the  French  commander  still  went  on  com- 
plaining— Tessawhenand  told  him,  if  he  had  any  thing 
on  his  mind  to  speak  out,  and  nut  scold  any  more  like 
a  woman.  The  commander,  who  was  now  very  angry, 
told  him  if  he  did  not  punish  the  Delawares  lie  should 
die.  At  this  Tessawhenand  started  up,  and  taking  the 
commander  by  the  hand,  said:  Now  you  speak  like  a 
man — you  say  I  shall  die.  But  1  now  tell  you  I  will  not 
die  alone — you  shall  die  also.  The  English  are  coming 
up;  and  as  soon  us  they  strike  you  on  one  side,  I  will 
strike  you  on  the  other.  Wellameghihink  said,  he  ima- 
gined that  before  this  they  had  come  to  blows.  The 
two  chiefs  had,  before  he  came,  ordered  their  people 
to  separate  from  the  French,  and  consulted  together 
how  to  be  revenged.  They  proposed  two  schemes,  one 
of  which  they  agieed  to  follow.  One  was  to  wait  till 
the  English  came  up,  and  then  fall  on  the  French — the 
other  was  to  pretend  a  reconciliation,  and  having  a  par- 
ty of  men  ready,  to  take  an  opportunity  and  rush  into 
the  fort  and  drive  the  French  out,  and  then  burn  the 
fort;  and  this  they  think  they  can  easily  do.  But  be- 
fore they  took  any  step  of  that  sort,  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  truth  of  the  reports  respecting  the 
English — what  their  design  was  in  building  at  W)  oming 
— whether  it  was  for  themselves  or  for  the  Indians — and 
whether  they  were  willing  to  make  peace  with  all  the 
Indians,  as  they  had  been  informed.  And  in  order  to 
know  this,  Wellameghihink  was  dispatched  away. 

We  next  inquired  how  the  Chief  Man  of  the  Senekas 
was  affected  to  the  English.  He  said  the  Chief  Man 
was  our  friend.  We  then  asked  him,  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  his  young  men  came  down  to  war  against  the 
English.  He  said  these  warriors  came  from  some  towns 
near  the  French;  that  they  were  therefore  in  the  French 
interest,  and  the  Chief  Man  had  little  influence  over 
them.  We  were  farther  informed,  that  when  these  200 
came  out  to  war,  the  chief  man  of  the  Senekas,  Tagegh- 
shata,  called  a  council,  and  complaining  that  the  young 
men  did  not  regard  him — that  he  was  no  more  than  an 
Old  Woman  among  them — that  he  saw  a  great  number 
of  his  young  men  going  past  his  door,  with  hatchets  in 
their  hands,  but  that  he  did  not  know  where  they  were 
going,and  he  feared  this  would  be  the  cause  of  mischief. 
The  Munsey  Captain  we  met,  and  who  came  with  us 
down  to  Bethlehem, said  he  was  at  the  council  and  heard 
Tageghshata  make  his  speeeh. 

From  farther  inquiry  amongst  the  Indians,  we  had 
some  intimation  that  the  Seneka  Nation  were  in  gene- 
ral dissatisfied  with  this  government,  from  something 
that  happened  in  a  treaty  with  Sir  William  Johnson. 
Soon  after  Sir  William  received  the  commission  to  ne- 
gotiate Indian  affairs,  he  called  a  Council  of  all  the  Na- 
tions.    To  this  a  great  number  came.     He  then  told 


them,  that  the  King  had  at  several  times  sent  over  large 
presents  to  the  Indians,  of  which  they  had  been  cheated 
by  the  governments  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  that 
it  should  not  be  so  any  more;  that  he  was  now  the  only 
man  that  had  power  to  treat  with  tile  Indians,  and  that 
he  would  see  them  righted. 

This,  as  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  rais- 
ed in  them  a  direspect  for  the  other  governments,  as 
they  imagined  they  had  no  authority  to  treat,  and  that 
councils  or  treaties  held  with  them  were  of  no  signifi- 
cance'. Besides,  a  report  was  very  generally  propagated 
among  the  Senekas,  but  by  whom  was  uncertain,  that 
the  King  had  sent  large  presents  for  the  Indians  to  Penn- 
sylvania, which  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  had 
appropriated  to  their  own  use.  And  as  the  road  of 
communication  between  this  government  and  the  Sene- 
kas had  been  for  some  time  shut,  and  no  free  intercourse 
between  them  and  us — no  means  was  used  to  remove 
this  groundless  report  till  it  became  universally  believ- 
ed, and  the  nation  in  general  exasperated  against  the 
Pennsylvanians;  and  this  was  thought  to  be  one  reason 
why  the  Chief  Man,  though  more  inclined  to  the  Eng- 
lish than  the  French,  and  though  he  had  kept  himself 
and  his  town  quiet,  yet  has  used  little  care  to  restrain 
those  who  had  any  inclination  to  go  to  war  with  us. 

We  next  inquired  of  Teedyuscung  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  prisoners — whether  we  might  hope  to  see  them 
soon  returned.  He  told  us,  that  a  few  days  ago  one 
Nenachecliunt,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Alle- 
gheny, had  come  to  him  at  Wyomink,  to  know  whether 
the  English  were  willing  to  to  include  him  in  the  peace, 
and  whether  Teedyuscung  desired  the  prisoners  should 
be  returned.  And  being  assured  of  the  truth  of  both 
these  articles,  he  said  there  were  a  good  many  prisoners 
in  his  town,  and  he  would  take  care  they  should  be  re- 
stored; and  that  he  and  his  people  would  come  down 
and  settle  with  Teedyuscung  at  Wyomink.  But  from 
what  we  learned  from  the  Indians,  the  case  of  the  pri- 
soners is  this:  All  that  are  taken  are  looked  upon  by 
the  Indians  as  the  private  property  of  the  captors;  and 
are  either  given  away  to  those  families  who  have  lost 
any  men  in  the  war,or  are  sold  to  others  as  we  do  slaves. 
And  many  of  those  that  have  been  taken,  we  are  inform- 
ed, h  >\  e  been  sold  and  bought  several  times.  Now,  as 
the  Indians  have  no  public  fund  to  redeem  them  out  o{ 
the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  as  we  have  none  of 
their  people  prisoners  to  exchange  for  them,  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  procure  the  return  of  the  prison- 
ers, without  offering  a  price  for  them,  and  redeeming 
them  ourselves. 

We  also  asked  if  he  had  heard  any  thing  more  of  the 
800  Northern  Indians  that  was  said  to  be  going  to  fight 
the  Cherokees.  He  said  he  thought  and  was  assured 
that  the  report  was  altogether  groundless,  for  he  had 
enquired  both  of  Wellameghihink  and  Nenachechunt 
and  of  these  who  came  down  from  Chenango,  and  none 
of  them  had  heard  any  thing  of  that;  and  had  there  been 
any  truth  in  it,  Wellameghihink  or  Nenachechunt  must 
have  met  them,  as  they  came  up  the  Alleghcnv,the  very 
road  the  party  must  have  taken. 

As  it  now  grew  late,  and  it  was  considered  we  could 
not  go  forward,  we  thought  it  best  to  return  back  part 
of  the  way,  especially  as  our  provisions  began  to  grow 
scarce,  and  there  was  no  pasture  for  the  horses  in  the 
place  we  now  were.  As  we  were  preparing  to  set  out, 
Teedyuscung  came  to  us  and  asked  whether  Mr. 
Hughes  had  delivered  to  the  governor  the  French  co- 
lour which  he  (Teedyuscung)  had  taken  from  Bill 
Sock,  we  told  him  we  did  not  know;  he  then  desired 
us  to  ask  the  governor  whether  he  had  received  them, 
and  whether  he  had  given  Bill  Sock  those  colours,  or 
whether  he  kept  two  sorts  of  colours.  He  sai  1  if  the 
governor  had  two  sorts  of  colours  and  gave  one  sort  to 
one  Indian,  and  another  sort  to  another,  it  would  breed 
confusion. 

As  we  were  just  ready  to  take  horse,  Gabriel  Lo- 
quus  an  Indian,  and  his  family  whom  we  had  left  at  Fort 
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Allen,  came  up.  As  some  of  our  company,  which  was 
now  increased  to  14  were  gone,  we  took  leave  and  set 
forward,  leaving  three  or  four  to  follow  at  a  small  dis- 
tance behind  us.  When  we  stopt  at  night  we  found 
two  of  our  company  missing, and  upon  inquiry  found  that 
Gabriel  Loquus  had  brought  up  with  him  some  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  Isaac  Still  who  was  one  of  those  be- 
hind, said  he  heard  the  king  proposing  to  drink  before 
they  went  any  farther,  and  that  seeing  them  go  to  drink 
he  hastened  away,  and  this  he  supposed  had  detained 
cur  two  companions. 

Tuesday  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Fort  Allen,  the 
prospect  of  which  was  hid  from  us  till  we  came  just 
upon  it  by  bushes  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  we  inquired  where  Gabriel  Loquus  was  supplied 
with  liquor,  and  were  informed  that  lie  had  been  down 
atone  Bowman's  who  lives  about  five  miles  on  this  side 
the  Fort,  and  had  got  it  there.  In  our  way  down,  one 
of  us  called  at  Hans  Tetter  Bowman's,  and  was  there 
informed  by  Evan  Bowan,  a  soldier  of  Captain  Bull's 
company,  that  this  Bowman  had  on  Saturday  last  let 
Gabriel  Loquus  have  about  five  gallons  of  whiskey. 
Bowman  himself  acknowledged  his  having  supplied 
him  with  between  three  or  four  gallons.  When  the  ill 
consequences  of  selling  the  Indians  strong  liquor,  and 
the  breach  of  the  law  were  represented  to  him,  he  snid 
he  had  made  a  present  of  it,  and  that  he  would  do  the 
same  again,  and  that  no  body  could  prevent  his  doing 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own.  The  ill  consequences 
that  will  we  apprehend  attend  this  man's  supplying 
Loquus  with  liquor  at  this  time  are,  that  with  these  four 
or  five  gallons  of  whiskey,  Teedyuscung  and  his  people 
will  be  made  drunk,  and  consequently  incapable  of  call- 
ing together  the  scattered  parties  about  Wyomink,  and 
should  messengers  arrive  from  the  other  Indian  towns 
as  was  daily  expected,  he  will  be  incapable  of  receiving 
the  news  they  bring  and  despatching  messengers  to 
this  government  as  he  promised.  We  would  farther 
observe  that  it  was  this  same  Gabriel  Loquus  who  made 
the  messengers  drunk,  who  were  not  long  ago  despatch- 
ed from  this  government  to  the  Alleghany,  and  that  he 
is  often  employed  in  carrying  the  Indians  spirituous 
liquors,  which  the  neighbours  say  he  is  supplied  with 
by  Bowman. 

On  our  way  down  to  Bethlehem,  the  Munsey  Captain, 
named  Kclkapugh  or  Isaac,  told  us  he  had  a  complaint 
to  send  by  us  to  Philadelphia  about  some  lands  in  the 
Minis:nks,  of  wlrich  he  said  he  had  been  defrauded,  and 
about  which  he  had  been  complaining  about  these  twen- 
ty  years  without  receiving  any  redress.  As  he  tuld  us 
his  land  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware,  we  let  him 
know  that  at  the  last  treaty  Teedvuscung  had  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Indians  complained  about  the  lands  in 
this  province,  and  had  agreed  that  this  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  king  and  his  council.  We 
therefore  desired  him  to  wait  a  little  longer  till  the 
king's  determination  was  known,  and  he  might  depend 
upon  having  justice  done  him.  He  said  that  several  of 
the  Munsey's,  and  mentioned  in  particular  some  of  his 
own  relations,  had  been  dispossessed  of  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Jerseys  without  ever  receiving. any  conside- 
ration for  them.  We  told  him  that  we  had  now  carried 
up  belts  to  the  Indians,  and  as  he  himself  heard  had  in- 
vited  all  who  are  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  to  a 
general  treaty;  that  his  nation  was  invited  as  well  as 
others,  and  we  therefore  desired  him  to  press  his  great 
men  to  come  down,  and  then  if  any  one  thought  himself 
wronged  in  any  thing  or  had  any  thing  on  his  mind,  he 
should  then  make  it  known,  and  by  that  means  all  un- 
easiness would  be  removed,  every  thing  adjusted  to  sa- 
tisfaction, and  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Indians  established  on  a  sure  and  lasting  foun- 
dation, with  this  he  seemed  to  be  well  pleased. 

At  Fort  Allen  we  acquainted  Captain  Bull  of  the 
party  that  was  going  against  the  Mimsinks,  that  he 
might  send  and  give  notice  thereof.  And  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  Bethlehem,  a  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr. 


Swaine  with  the  same  intelligence,  that  he  might  inform 
the  people  of  the  Jerseys. 

At  Mr.  Horsefield's  we  met  one  Captain  Neilson  of 
the  Provincials,  who  after  expressing  himself  with  great 
bitterness  against  Teedyuscung,  declared  that  if  he  met 
Teedyuscung  or  any  of  his  people  in  any  of  the  courses 
he  should  be  ordered  to  take,  let  them  come  on  what 
occasion  or  with  what  pretence  soever,  he  would  kill 
them  without  asking  any  questions.  He  was  also  in- 
quisitive to  know  in  how  many  days  a  party  of  stout  ac- 
tive men  could  go  to  Wyomink,  and  expressed  himself 
as  if  he  had  a  desire  to  send  out  a  party  to  destroy  that 
town.  When  we  remonstrated  against  such  a  step  be- 
ing taken  against  friendly  Indians  who  had  the  faith  of 
the  government  plighted  to  them  for  their  security,  and 
a  town  built  by  the  government,  he  wished  that  the  In- 
dians had  scalped  but  not  killed  all  those  who  went  up 
with  Air.  Hughes,  that  thereby  they  and  others  might 
be  convinced  we  had  no  friends  among  the  Indians. 
Upon  this  we  parted.  And  having  paid  the  Indians 
who  went  up  with  us,  we  left  Bethlehem  on  Thursday 
and  that  evening  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  Indians  are  removed 
from  Diahogo  and  Owego,  that  Backsinose,  with  about 
100  men,  lives  yet  at  Seekaughkunt,  that  the  Nanti- 
coke  tribe  has  but  about  50  fighting  men,  and  that  they 
live  chiefly  at  Chenango. 

The  short  stay  we  made  in  the  Indian  country,  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  know  as  much  of  the  state  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  we  could   have  wished.     However' we 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  informing  ourselves  as  far 
as  we  could,  an  J  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  all  the  intelligence  gained  by  us. 
We  are,  your  humble  servants, 
CHA.  THOMPSON, 
CHUN.  I'REDEKICK  POST, 
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We  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  about,  and  in  several   places  have  actu- 
ally commenced  great  improvements  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing roads  to  Philadelphia  through   this  county.      The 
necessity  of  such   a  measure  has    long   been    felt,  and 
since  so  much  exertion   is  used  around  us  to  draw  the 
travelling  public,  it  is  more  particularly  requested  that 
something  should   be  done,  and  that  right   early.     On 
the  York  Koad,  the  enterprise  of  a  few  individuals  has 
materially  improved  Buckingham  Hill,  and  the  hill  near 
Willow  Grove,  called  Sampson's  Hill,  by  reducing  very 
considerably,  the  elevation.      These  improvements  are 
all  praiseworthy  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  public  spi- 
rit of  those  concerned.      '1  hey  are,  however,  calculated 
to  diminish  the  travel  upon  the  Easton  Koad,  and  should 
the  new  State  Koad  from  Fasten  to  Willow  Grove  be 
opened,  its   effects  would    be  at  once   seen  and  felt. 
With   these   facts   presented,   some  of  the  citizens  of 
Plumstead  have  laudably  undertaken  to  break  ground 
towards  doing  something  for  the  Enston  Koad,  which  is 
decidedly  the  nearest  route,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  hills,  the  best.     Last  week  the  supervisor  of  the 
township  above  named,  commenced  improving  Dyer's 
Hill,  and  spent  as  much  labour  upon  it  as  he  conceived 
the  people  of  the  township  would  justify.   The  citizens 
then  took  it  in  hand,  and  voluntarily  contiibuted  m  la- 
bor and  money,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  elevation  of  the 
hill  several  feet.     They  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  James  Moore,  Wm.  Rich,  John  Dyer,  Squire 
Thomas  and  John  Poulton,  to  solicit  contributions  of 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  interested  in,the  improvement 
of  the  road,  and  appointed  James  Moore  superintendent 
of  the  work.    We  have  noticed  this  matter  in  order  that 
public  attention  may  be  more  particularly  drawn  to  it. 
The  citizens  of  Doylestown  we  hope  will  consider  the 
matter,  as   it  is  an  improvement  which  will  materially 
add  to  the  interests  and   prosperity  of  the  town,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  more  liberal  and  general 
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contribution.  In  fact,  every  man  who  travels  the  road 
is  interested,  as  well  as  those  who  reside  upon  or  own 
property  near  the  road,  and  should  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  It  is  found  that  the  funds  al- 
ready contributed  will  be  expended  this  wees,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  hill  will  not  be  reduced  as  much  as 
many  persons  would  desire.  We  look  upon  this  mea- 
sure' as  a  commencement  towards  having  a  good  road 
made  to  Easton  and  Philadelphia,  and  if  this  hill  is  pro- 
perly reduced,  it  will  incite  the  citizens  in  other  places 
to  follow  the  good  example.  We  understand  the  per- 
sons now  at  work  at  Dyer's  Hill,  are  willing  to  keep  at 
it,  as  long  as  the  funds  contriDuted  hold  out. 

Bucks  County  Intel. 
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From  the  (Baltimore,!  Chronicle  nf  the  Timer. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Times. 

Philadelphia,  15th  Aug. 

Gestlejiex:— I  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Times"  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
"American  Silk,"  and  vigorously  advocates  the  Nor- 
mal School  System,  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  late  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  that  system  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived the  general  approbation  of  the  thinking  part  of 
the  community,  its  principles  cannot  be  too  much  nor 
too  often  enforced  by  arguments  and  illustrated  by  facts, 
and  therefore  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  receives  the 
able  support  of  your  scientific  journal. 

Desirous  of  affording  you  my  feeble  aid  in  the  fur- 
thering of  tuis  patriotic  design,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  to  you  a  translation  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  M. 
Boucher,  an  eminent  silk  manufacturer  of  Paris,  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Pougens,  a  learned  member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Fiance,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  whom  I  had  requested  to  obtain  fur  me  the 
best  information  he  could,  on  this  interesting  subject. 
In  this  letter  you  will  find  valuable  facts  and  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  spinning  or  reeling  of  raw  silk 
from  the  cocoons.  Its  general  result,  it  is  true,  is  not 
very  encouraging,  as  M.  Boucher  requires  not  leas  than 
ten  years  to  perfect  our  females  in  the  art  of  reeling 
silk,  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  that  art,  considers 
the  plan  which  I  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  as  "the  dream  of  an  honest  man," 
but  a  subsequent  correspondence  with  him,  has  brought 
him  to  more  favourable  sentiments,  and  I  shall  if  you  de- 
sire it,  hereafter  communicate  through  the  Chronicle  a 
letter  which  I  have  lately  received  from  him,  in  which 
he  no  longer  holds  the  same  discouraging  language. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  you  think  the  irjplosed  worth 
publishing,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it,  together  with 
tlie  Chevalier's  letter  which  precedes  it,  in  your  able  and 
interesting  journal. 

1  am  with  great  esteem  and  respect, 

Gentlemen,  your  most  Obedient  servant. 

PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU. 

No.  I. 
From  the  Chevalier  de  Pougens,  to  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 
Paris,  23d  August,  1830. 
I  enclose  a  letter  from  M.  Boucher,  the  first  of  our 
Parisian  merchants,  in  the  silk  line,  Rue  Francaise  No. 
2.  I  think  I  do  you  pleasure  in  communicating  it  to 
you.     You  may  keep  it. 

No.  2. 
From  M.  Boucher  to  the  Chevalier  de  Pougens. 

Pabis,  20th  August,  1S30. 
I  am  honored  with  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant.   I 
must  tell  you  with  frankness  that  I  do  not  at  all  believe 
in  the  success  of  the  beautiful  project  of  your  honorable 


friend  Mr.  Peter  S.'Du  Ponceau,  of  Philadelphia;  I 
consider  it  as  the  dream  of  an  honest  man.  In  support 
of  my  opinion,  I  will  cite  two  gigantic  undei takings 
which  have  failed  within  the  last  few  years.  I  must  re- 
fer you  to  the  nine  first  lines  of  the  fourth  page  of  the 
French  pamphlet  you  have  addressed  to  me.*  Yes,  sir, 
practice  is  every  thing  in  this  art,  and  theory  vera  little. 
Your  young  man,  M.D'Homergue,may  have  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  of  the  silk  trade,  but  he  cannot  have  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  old  manufacturers,  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  will  arrest  his  progress  as  happened  to 
men  of  great  experience,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  on  the  confines  of 
Persia,  the  Caucasian  mountains  produce  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cocoons,  of  which  the  inhabitants  cannot 
make  any  use.  Two  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  Mr.  Did- 
elot,  a  great  mechanician,  and  the  other  a  man  from  our 
southern  departments  accustomed  to  the  filature  of  silk, 
took  with  them  an  old  director  of  filatures  from  St.  Jean 
du  Gard,  and  a  few  female  reelers  to  found  an  establish- 
ment. They  obtained  from  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
large  grants  of  land  and  buildings  at  Tifflis,  large  sums 
of  money  were  advanced  to  them  by  the  emperor;  they 
began  to  reel  silk, — we  have  seen  some  small  samples 
of  it  that  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for;  but  they  did 
nothing  more,  they  could  not  supply  their  establishment 
with  female  reelers,  the  silk  which  those  women  reeled, 
apparently  very  fine,  could  net  be  thrown,  and  in  the' 
course  of  four  years,  all  the  capitals  were  sunk,  the  em- 
peror abandoned  them,  one  of  them  died,  and  the  other 
returned  to  France,  poor  and  destitute.  The  director 
of  the  filature  and.  the  female  reelers  could  not  return 
for  want  of  money. 

The  second  undertaking  is  still  more  extraordinary; 
it  was  made  by  a  man  of  eminent  merit  in  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the  part  of  France 
where  the  greater  quantity  of  silk  is  reeled  (but  by  rote.) 
This  undertaking  has  recently  failed;  out  of  a  joint  stock 
of  eleven  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  concerned  will 
only  have  15  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  real  property.  I  send  you  here- 
with  a  printed  copy  of  their  articles  of  co-partnership,! 
which  you  may  send  to  your  friend  Mr.  Du  Ponceau. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  project  of  establishing 
filatures  of  silk  in  the  United  States  should  be  aban- 
doned, but  it  should  be  pursued  with  prudence,  if  pro- 
fit is  intended  to  be  made  by  it,  and  it  must  not  be  be- 
lieved that  in  two  or  three  years  America  can  supply 
England  and  France  with  part  of  the  silk  they  want. 

Ihe  sixty  young  men  to  whom  you  will  have  in  two 
years  taught  the  theory  of  the  art,  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  any  thing,  if  they  have  not  an  overseer  to  at- 
tend to  the  quality  of  the  silks  which  they  shall  cause 
to  be  reeled,  and  facilitate  the  disposal  of  it  in  the  way 
of  trade.  They  will  meet  with  a  thousand  obstacles 
from  the  female  reelers,  and  will  for  some  years  only 
produce  raw  silk  unfit  to  be  thrown,  and  yet  those  silks 
will  appear  very  fine. 

I  would  advise  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  to  cause  himself  to 
be  appointed  director  of  a  pattern  filature,  of  which  Mr. 
D'Homergue  should    be    the    overseer;    that    filature 


*This  reference  is  to  the  French  translation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  Agriculture,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  (he  Cnited  States,  of  the  12th  of 
March,  1830.  The  words  referred  to  are  in  the  En- 
glish text  asjfollows:  "It  is  further  demonstrated  in  those 
Essays  (Mr.  DTIomergue's)  and  in  a  memorial  lately 
presented  by  the  .Manufacturers  of  silk  stuffs,  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures, that  the  art  of  filature  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practical  instruction,  by  some  one  intimately  acquainted 
with,  and  accustomed  to  that  process.  That  no  human 
skill  or  ingenuity,  unaided  by  practical  instruction,  is 
capable  of  acquiring  that  art,  to  any  profitable  extei '  " 

f  This  document  was  never  received. 
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should  be  managed  for  account  of  the  Government,  and 
the  object  in  view  for  the  first  year  should  be  rather  to 
instruct,  and  form  female  reelers,  and  male  directors  or 
overseers  offilalures,ihan  to  make  silkfor  sale.l  would  ex- 
pend as  little  as  possible  in  mechanical  apparatus,  and  ad- 
journ the  employment  of  Gensoul's  machinery;  it  is 
only  good  for  saving  fuel  in  large  establishments,  and 
when  old  experienced  females  can  be  obtained,  for  raw 
silks  of  three  and  four  cocoons  fit  for  Organzine,  but 
which  are  entirely  useless  for  the  raw  silks  employed  in 
making  sewing  silk  and  singles;  the  overseer  may  teach 
the  art  to  grown  women,  and  employ  to  turn  the  wheel 
girls  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  who  after  a  few  months 
of  exercise,  will  try  to  reel  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  elder  reelers;  who  will  turn  the  wheel  for  ihem 
some  hours  in  the  day.  It  is  thus  that  the  thing  is 
practised  in  the  best  filatures  of  France. 

All  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  fila- 
ture of  silk,  have  imagined  that  the  greatest  merit  was  to 
be  able  to  reel  from  three  to  four  and  from  four  to  five 
cocoons,  and  to  produce  a  thread  regular  to  the  eye, 
but  it  is  recognized  by  old  reelers  that  it  is  easier  to 
reel  fine  silk,  than  silk  of  12  to  15  and  15  to  twenty  co- 
coons. The  most  essential  quality  of  raw  silk  is  to  be 
easily  wound  or  thrown  and  twisted,  the  more  waste 
results  from  those  operations,  the  more  imperfect  the 
silk  is,  and  the  more  expensive  the  throwing;  in  my 
opinion  the  overseer,  in  order  to  hasten  the  instruction 
of  the  female  reelers,  should  only  permit  them  at  first  to 
reel  threads  of  from  15  to  29  cocoons,  the  next  day  he 
should  put  another  reeler  at  the  basin,  and  employ  the 
former  in  winding  off  the  silk  she  had  reeled  the  day 
befure  on  bobbins,  such  as  are  used  bv  the  makers  of 


oversee  and  watch  the  reelers,  the  more  attention  they 
will  pay  to  their  threads  and  to  their  basins.  The  bro- 
ken threads  must  be  tied  up,  and  marriages  (when  two 
threads  accidentally  join  by  passing  through  the  same 
hole  in  the  traversing  bar)  must  be  taken  off.  This  is 
done  in  reeling  silks  of  3  to  4  cocoons,  and  still  better  in 
these  of  15  to  20. 

They  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  in  England,  attending  to  the  culture  of 
the  Mulberry.  Expenmentshave  been  made  for  raising 
silk  worms,  and  it  is  pretended  that  they  produce  su- 
perb silks  for  their  brilliancy.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it,  because  in  those  damp  countries,  vegetation  being 
quicker  and  the  worm  better  fed,  they  must  yield  more 
abundant  crops,  but  this  speculation  is  only  founded  on 
experiments  on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  Christian  asserts 
that  a  pound  of  silk  may  be  made  out  of  eight  pounds  of 
cocoons,  while  ten  are  commonly  employed  in  silks  of 
from  15  to  20;  eleven  in  those  from  10  to  15;  twelve  in 
those  from  7  to  8;  thirteen  in  those  from  5  to  6  and  6  to 
7;  and  fourteen  in  those  from  3  to  4  and  4  to  5  cocoons; 
but  I  think  it  is  an  error,  produced  by  the  dryness  of  the 
cocoons  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiments.  In  fact 
12  lbs.  of  cocoons,  just  out  of  the  nursery,  produce  some 
months  alter  only  8  lbs.  because  the  humidity  which  is 
in  the  gum  evaporates,  and  the  chrysalis  itself  loses  of 
its  weight  by  the  baking  of  the  cocoons,  to  prevent  the 
moth  from  escaping. 

In  cold  damp  countries  the  feeding  of  the  silk  worms 
is  very  uncertain;  because  the  leaves  wet  by  the  rain, 
occasion  diseases  among  the  insects,  and  the  white  frost 
may  in  one  single  night  destroy  all  the  leaves,  which  is 
less  likely   to  happen  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 


sewing  silk, so  that  it  might  be  sold  to  them  ready  wound  |  In  those  countries  one  half  only  of  the  eggs  on  hand  is 
off.  put  to  hatch,  to  divide  the  chance   of  an  adverse  tem- 

That  your  filature  may  reach  the  desirable  degree  ot  (  perature,  andsume  weeks  afterwards  the  other  half  i 


perfection  for  raw  silk  of  from  15  to  20  cocoons,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  like  that  of  Bengal,  called  Cossimbusar, 
they  should  suffer  in  throwing  only  a  waste  of  one  half 
per  cent,  or  like  the  French  silks  of  Alais  and  the  De- 
partment of  Gard,  only  one  or  two  per  cent;  all  other 
silks  in  the  world  from  15  to  20  cocoons,  are  worse 
reeled.  Those  of  Bursa,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  lose  from  6 
to  8  per  cent,  those  of  Calabria,  called  Girdle  1  8  to  12; 
those  of  Spain,  called  Tramas  of  Valencia,  from  6  to  8; 


put  out,  if  both  succeed,  the  crop  is  more  abundant;  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  two  crops  fail. 

If  you  think  that  this  letter  contains  any  thing  that 
may  be  useful  to  your  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, you  may  transmit  it  to  him — if  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  him,  I  shall  continue  with  him  this  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  silk.  I  would  recommend  to  him 
to  begin  on  the  small  scale  his  Essays  on  filature;  he 
has  nothing  but  the  reel  and  the  basin  to  purchase,  to 


those  of  Syria,  from  15  to  25.     Those  of  Salonki  and  the  ,  begin  to  reel. 

Morea   are  still  worse.     Instead    of  attempting  to  reel        I  annex   to  this  letter  a  sample  of  Spanish  raw  silk, 

silk  of  every  quality,  the  United  States  should  supply  I  reeled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valencia,*  of  the  quality 

the  trade  with  raw  silks  o(   from   15  to  20  cocoons,  in  I  called  Trams,  of  from  15  to  20  cocoons.     This  is  only 

bales  of  the  weight  of  one   hundred  Kilograms,  (about    fit  for  thick  stuffs  or  fine  sewing  silk.     Kawsilk  of  from 

200   lbs.)     Some    years    afterwards  the    same  reelers    15  to  20  cocoons,  is  best  fitted  for  sewing  silk. 

might  spin  10  to  15,  afterwards  8  to  10  and  6  to  8  for  |      There  is  a  great  deal  more   to  be  said  on  the  subject 


trams;  in  about  ten  years  only,  you  might  reel  5  to  6  and 
4  to  5  for  Organzine,  if  the  cocoons  have  nerve  enough 
to  bear  twisting. 

The  skeins  of  Bengal  silk  are  of  the  weight  of  two 
ounces  with  a  good  traversing  bar  to  the  reel,  they 
might  without  inconvenience  be  made  of  4  to  5  ounces. 
The  skein  must  be  all  of  one  single  thread,  and  so  that 
it  may  be  fastened  by  crossing  the  first  and  the  last  end. 
There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  twisting  or  crossing  the 
threads  in  reeling,  and  the  slabs  or  gouts  must  not  be 
suffered  to  pass  through.  The  selecting  or  separating 
of  the  cocoons  is  a  most  essential  thing, all  the  double  co- 
coons that  we  call  dupions  are  to  be  put  aside  to  be 
separately  reeled, the  stained  are  to  be  separated  in  like 
manner.  The  yellow  and  white  cocoons  must  be  sepa- 
rately reeled, to  obtain  a  lively  yellow  and  a  pure  white. 

The  silk  will  be  handsomer,  if  the  cocoons  are  first 
stirred  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  of  from  60  to  80  degrees, 
(167°  to  212°  Fahr.)  then  carried  to  the  reeler's  basin, 
the  heat  of  which  may  be  only  30  degrees  (99°  Fahr.) 
You  will  thereby  prevent  the  water  being  colored  by 
the  decoction  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  silk  from  being 
tarnished. 

The  water  in  the  reeler's  basin  must  be  changed  at 
least  four  times  a  day.     The  more  persons  there  are  to 


of  filature;  but  I  am  obliged  for  a  beginning  to  confine 
myself  to  what  appears  to  me  the  most  urgent. 
Accept,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier, 

My  respectful  civility. 

L.  J.   BOUCHER. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  COUNCILS. 

THUItSDAY  EVESING,   Aug.   25,  1831. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition 
for  regulating  Cherry  street  between  Broad  and  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  street,  which  was  referred  to  the  paving 
committee. 

Mr.  Wotrell,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Chest- 
nut street  wharf,  on  Schuylkill,  made  the  following  re- 
port, accompanied  with  the  annexed  letter  from  Mr. 
Grover. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  a  report 
made  in  part,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  city 
property  fronting  on  the  Schuylkill,  south  of  the  Per- 
manent Bridge — state, 

That  agreeably  to  the  instruction  of  Councils,  they 

'This  sample  was  never  received. 
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have  extended  their  views  and  inquiries  as  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  that  property,  and  submit  the  an- 
nexed plan  and  estimate, showing' that  the  southernmost 
section,  including  the  Chestnut  street  front  and  the  old 
basin,  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  containing 
two  wharves  in  the  Schuylkill  of  sixty-five  or  sixty-eight 
feet  each,  with  a  dock  on  the  south  line  of  eighteen 
feet  in  width,  by  sixty-two  feet  in  depth,  and  also  an 
inlet  into  the  basin  as  a  flood  gate,  with  a  water  harbour 
or  landing  dock  thereon  of  about  forty-five  feet  in  width 
by  two  hundred  feet  in  depth;  capable  of  containing  craft 
or  boats  of  trade  at  all  times,  lor  the  purpose  of  loading 
or  unloading  articles  of  merchandize,  and  al  the  same 
time  leaving  a  space  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  fifty 
feet,  and  on  the  south  side  of  thirty-five  feet,  clear  of  the 
street  line;  and  a  landing  at  the  upper  end  of  fifty-two 
feet  to  Beach  street,  thereby  leaving  a  landing  and  pass- 
age for  porterage  all  around  the  basin. 

The  estimate  of  expense  for  building  or  erecting  the 
two  wharves,  and  the  dock  on  front  of  the  Schuylkill, 
including  the  wharfing  or  banking  up  the  basin,  as  es- 
timated by  T.  D.  Grover  (herewith  submitted),  is  set 
at  seven  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  filling  in, 
and  for  which  purpose  it  does  appear  to  your  commit- 
tee there  is  earth  sufficient  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  connexion 
with  the  original  report  of  the  committee. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20th,  1831. 

Gentlemen — Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  to  you  the  probable  amount  of  erect- 
ing two  wharves,  and  wharving  the  basin,  agreeable  to 
a  plan  approved  of  by  the  committee,  say  seven  thousand 
dollars,  including  wood,  iron,  stone,  and  labour. 
Respectfully  yours,  he. 

THOS.  O.  GROVER. 

Joseph  Wouiiell,  Esq.  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to: 


Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  paving  committee, 
made  the  following  report,  ordinance  and  resolution, 
which  were  agreed  to. 

The  paving  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pe- 
tition of  sundry  citizens,  praying  that  Gaskill  street  may- 
be re-paved  and  the  width  of  the  cartway  from  Second 
to  Third  street  be  reduced  to  eight  feet,  and  that  of  the 
footways  increased  to  six  feet.  Report,  that  having 
viewed  the  said  street,  they  are  of  the  opinon,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted:  they 
therefore  ask  leave  to  offer  the  accompanying  ordinance 
and  resolution. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  City  Commissioners  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed 
to  cause  Gaskill  street  from  Second  to  Third  streets  to 
be  re-paved,  and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation 
No.  1. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  subjoined  resolutions  which 
were  agreed  to. 

Whereas  the  lot  of  ground  owned  by  the  city  on 
Schuylkill  Front  and  Second  streets.between  Chesnut  &. 
High  streets,  are  rendered  (in  their  present  state)  use- 
less, for  any  purpose  owing  to  their  surface  being  so 
much  below  the  regulation  of  the  city  plots: 

Therefore,  Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  that  the  City  Commissioners  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  to  cause  said  lots  to  be  filled  up  with 
earth,  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  the  paving 
committee  may  direct,  and  charge  the  expense  to  ap- 
propriation No.  14. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  City  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  direct- 
ed, to  cause  Tenth  street,  from  Sassafras  to  Vine  street 
and  Spruce  street  from  13th  to  Broad  street  as  soon  as 
the  iron  pipes  shall  have  been  there  laid  to  be  repaved 
and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation  No.  1. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the    City    Commissioners  under  the  direction   of    the 


Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That  paving  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  to 
the  city  commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  the  paving  '  cause  Schuylkill  Second  street  from  Spruce  to  Walnut 
committee,  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  make,  street,  to  be  graduated  in  such  manner  as  to  make  a  free 
or  cause  to  be  made,  a  strict  examination  of  the  com-  and  easy  access  to  the  intersections  of  Spruce,  Locust 
mon  sewer  in  Dock  street,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  ;  and  Walnut  streets,  and  charge  the  expence  to  appro- 
and  report  the  result  of  their  inquiry  at  the  next  stated    propriation  No.  2. 

meeting  of  Councils,  together  with  a  plan  and  estimate  I  Mr.  Oldenburg  made  the  following  report  on  the 
of  any  repairs  or  improvements,  which,  in  their  opinion,  j  petition  of  Moses  Isaacs,  with  a  resolution,  which  was 
ought  to  be  made.  I  adopted. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  j  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
was  also  agreed  to  by  the  Select  Council,  and  Messrs.  Moses  Isaacs,  for  leasing  the  lot  of  ground  situated  be- 
Duane  and  Toland  were  appointed  by  the  Select  Coun-  '  tween  Market  and  Filbert  streets,  on  the  river  Schuyl- 
cil:  kill,  and  also  for  permission  to  to  make  an  opening  into 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That  |  the  culvert  in  Arch  street,  beg  leave  to  report,  That 
a  committee,  composed  of  two  members  of  each  Coun-  having  duly  considered  his  plans  and  proposition,  deem 
cil,  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report,  whether  any  it  inexpedient  to  lease  the  same,  they  therefore  re- 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Councils,  in  order  to  spectfully  offer  the  following  resolution:  Resolved, 
procure  a  regulation  of  the  rate  at  which  steam. boats  ,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
should  pass  along  the  Delaware  front  of  the  city  and  .  sideration  thereof. — Phil.  Gaz. 
liberties  of  Philadelphia,  

The  Select  Council  concurred  in  discharging  the  j  Sixijulah  Ahiiival. — Arrived  in  a  common  Susque- 
committee  on  Markets,  from  the  further  consideration  of  |  hanna  ferry  boat  at  Mauch  Chunk,  on  Wednesday  eve- 


building    a    new  Market  House  in  High    street    from 
Eleventh  to  Thirteenth  street. 

The  Select  Council  also  concurred  in  the  resolution, 
from  the   Common  Council,   relative  to  Will's  Hospital 


ning  last  [3d  instant],  Dr.  (by  courtesy)  Joseph  Parke, 
an  eccentric  character,  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  left  that  county  six  weeks  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival here — for  what  purpose  we  cannot  exactly  say 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Wills'  Legacy,  be  !  but  he  was  armed  and  equipped  with  six  grubbing  hoes 
authorised  to  offer  a'premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  i  to  extract  medicinal  roots,  a  gun  and  a  dog.  Before  he 
the  best,  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  second  best  plan  of  |  reached  here,  his  grubbing  hoes,  gun  and  five  dollars 
a  building  for  an  asylum  for  the  lame  and  blind,  agree-  j  in  money  were  stolen,  and  his  dog  taken  and  killed  by 
ably  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  and  that  Councils  the  rascally  Philadelphian  dog  catchers — so  that  the 
shall  decide  upon  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  on  or  be- j  poor  man  was  handsomely  "cleaned  out." 
fore  the  1st  of  January,  1832.  He  went  down  the  Susquehanna  river,passed  viaDela- 


COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Wetherill  presented  a 
similar  petition  to  the  one  presented  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Select  Council. 


ware  &Chesapeake  canal  into  the  Delaware  river;  thence 
to  Easton,  and  then  by  the  Lehigh  canal  to  this  place. 
His  intention   was  to  have  proceeded  by  water  to 


Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  for  the  regulation  of  \  Stoddartsvdie,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  cur- 
Third  street  from  Walnut  to  Spruce  streets  which  was  |  rent  of  the  Lehigh,  he  cast  anchor,  sold  his  boat,  and 
referred  to  the  paving  committee.  |  proceeded  by  stage  to  Berwick. — Mauch  Chunk  Cott, 
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From  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Historical  Suciety  of  Pennsylvania. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

EARLY  POETS  AND  POETRY 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  Joshua  Francis  Fishes — Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 

n :t      T..7..1^      *  nnr.  3       J 


"Qu 


Council,  July  15,  1829. 
nulti  tineas  pascunt  Uattasriue  Poetie."— Mart. 


In  the  following-  account  of  the  early  poetry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the  facts  still 
extant,  which  can  illustrate  this  interesting-  department 
of  our  literary  history.  Although  I  have  had  access  to 
but  few  sources  of  information,  I  shall  at  least  be  able 
to  present  a  longer  catalogue  of  poets  than  has  yet  been 
published,  and  to  mention  several  productions  which 
have  met  with  unmerited  neglect. 

It  was,  at  first,  my  intention  to  select  specimens  from 
the  poems  of  each  author,  and  to  copy  some  of  the  best 
anonymous  pieces,  which  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in-  the  periodicals;  but  the  present  paper  may  he  con- 
sidered too  long  even  without  these  extracts;  and  per- 
haps, its  object  will  be  best  answered  by  directing  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  original  publications,  from 
which  every  native  PennsWvanian  cannot  fail  to  derive 
a  high  gratification.* 

_  The  cultivation  of  poetry  seems,  at  least  in  the  Brit- 
ish race,  the  strongest  evidence  of  refinement.  Among 
them,  it  was  not  the  growth  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  it 
never  was  the  pleasure  of  the  humble.  To  discover, 
therefore,  amongst  our  colonists  a  taste  for  poetry,  will 
do  much  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  literary  advance- 
ment and  intellectual  refinement.  That  this  taste  ex- 
isted, is  to  be  proved,  not  so  much  by  adducing  one  or 
two  brilliant  displays  of  genius,  as  by  naming  numerous 
and  successive  efforts,  which,  although  only  partially 
successful  in  their  day,  and  altogether  unworthy  at  the 
present  of  our  admiration,  establish  nevertheless  the  fact 
of  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  art;  and  assure  us  that 
the  best  poetry  of  England  was  sought  for,  read,  admir- 
ed, and  imitated,  not  only  frequently,  but  constantly 
by  men  who  have  been  stigmatized  as  unpolished,  illite- 
rate, and  rude. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  our  colonial  history  produ- 
ced, it  is  probable,  but  little  poetry— nothing  which 
deserves  the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The  exalted 
and  cultivated  minds  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  were 
no  doubt,  olten  possessed  with  sublime  imagination' 
inspired  by  the  native  grandeur  of  the  wilderness;  or' 
when  recollecting  the  beautiful  homes  of  their  youth 
were  filled  with  tender  emotions  nearly  allied  to  poet'- 
ry— but  their  duties  were  imperious,  the  hours  spared 
from  private  labour  were  engrossed  by  public  affairs- 
and,  while  we  thank  them  for  the  institutions  they  have  I 
established,  we  must  regret  that  little  remains  of  theirs  j 
but  an  honourable  name. 

But  the  second  generation,  relieved  from  the  toils  of 
settlement  in  the  forest— reposing  under  liberal  esta- 
blishments, and  laws  framed  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  I 
of  the  founder  and  his  companions— and  reaping  plenty  j 
from  rich  and  beautiful  fields,  cleared  by  the  labour  of  ' 
their  fathers— first.turned  their  eyes  to  Heaven  in  thank-  I 
fulness,  and  then  to  Parnassus  for  inspiration  to  cele-  ! 
brate  the  beauty  and  delights  of  their  happy  country. 
Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  tuneful  inhabit-  j 
ants  of  that  sacred  hill  rarely  descended  into  the  green 
valleys  of  our  province,  or  that 

erubuit  sylvas  habitare  Thalia; 
still  their  smiles  were  not  altogether   withheld   from 

*  I  must  therefore  observe,  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  our  early  poets,  as  well  as  to  my  own  taste,  that  the 
verses  which  may  be  quoted  in  the  following  pages, 
have  been  selected  only  as  illustrative  of  the  narrative, 
and  are  in  no  instance  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of 
our  best  provincial  poetry. 


their  rustic  votaries,  and  this  was  quite  encourag-ement 
enough.  During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, several  poets  flourished  in  Pennsylvania,  whose 
lines  merited  the  approbation  of  their  contemporaries. 
Few  of  these  productions  are  now  to  be  discovered,  and 
those  which  are  found  in  print  were,  it  is  probable,  by 
no  means  the  best.  We  must  look  for  them  in  the  Al- 
manacs— a  strange  place  to  seek  for  poetry— but  at  that 
early  day,  they  were  the  only  publications  to  which 
rhymes  could  obtain  admittance;  and  certainly  never 
since  have  Almanacs  been  embellished  with  better  ver- 
ses. _  They  are  for  the  most  part  greatly  deficient  in 
poetic  graces,  but  some  of  them  may  certainly  with  just- 
ice be  commended  for  spnghtliness  and  ease. 

The  want  of  a  periodical  sheet  was  felt  by  those  mo- 
dest geniuses,  who,  not  confident  of  the  intrinsie  merit 
of  their  pieces,  would  have  been  happy  to  trust  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public  an  unfathered  offspring,  which 
might  not  obtain  favour  for  an  acknowledged  author. 

The.invitations  of  the  editors  of  our  two  earliest  news- 
papers, were  eagerly  accepted  by  a  score  of  nameless 
sons  of  Apollo.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  that  some  new 
attempt  at  rhyming  was  not  made;  or,  to  speak  more 
appropriately,  that  our  ancestors  did  not  hear  some 
young  Orpheus  beginning  to  take  lessons  on  the  lyre. 
These  first  strains  certainly  were  not  always  melodious. 
The  first  poetry  of"  Pennsylvania,  may  generally  be 
characterised  as  inelegant,  unharmonious,  and  spiritless; 
yet,  there  were  several  brilliant  exceptions,  which  sur- 
prise us  by  their  sweetness  and  vivacity,  and  were  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  productions  of  cultivated  and  refined 
minds.  There  are  many  verses  which  would  not  dis- 
credit any  English  author  of  the  last  century,  and  still 
may  be  read  with  pleasure;  and  although,  perhaps,  they 
have  not  enough  of  originality  or  brilliancy  to  deserve  a 
reproduction,  in  an  age  overstocked  with  all  the  lighter 
kinds  of  literature,  may  certainly  be  noticed  with  satis- 
faction, and  referred  to  with  pride. 

The  earliest  rhythmical  production  of  our  province, 
which  was  committed  to  print;  at  least,  the  first  of  which 
we  have  any  notice,  has  the  following  title:  "  A  Para- 
phrastical  Exposition  on  a  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Philadelphia  to  his  friend  in  Boston,  concerning  a  cer- 
tain person  who  compared  himself  to  Mordec'ai."  It 
was  printed  in  the  year  1693,  in  a  small  quarto  of  eight 
pages.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  the  name  of 
the  author  nor  of  the  printer  is  attached.  The  piece  is 
of  extreme  rarity;  and  all  the  criticism  that  I  am  able  to 
furnish  is,  "That  it  was  a  bitter  attack  upon  Samuel 
Jennings,  and  that  the  lines  are  destitute  of  the  spirit, 
and  almost  without  the  form  of  poetry." 

In  James  Logan's  defence  of  his  conduct,  against  the 
charges  of  the  assembly,  which  he  wrote  previous  to  his 
embarkation  for  England  in  1709,  I  find  mention  of  a 
William  Rakesthaw,  who,  two  years  before  (1707), 
had  published  "several  scurrilous  libels  and  rhymes 
against  the  proprietor"  and  his  secretary;  for  which, 
he  was  judicially  sentenced  "  to  make  satisfaction." 
Of  these  libellous  rhymes,  we  have  no  further  notice, 
and  their  recovery  I  presume  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Parke,  an  officer  of 
Washington's  army, and  a  gentleman  of  classical  acquire- 
ments and  cultivated  taste,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
poetic  translation  of  some  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  and  of 
two  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  "by  the  learned  aud  facetious 
David  French,  Esquire,  late  of  Delaware  counties" 
(now  state).  "They  had  been  consigned,"  says  Mr. 
Parke,  "to  oblivion,  through  the  obliterating  medium 
of  rats  and  moths,  under  the  sequestered  canopy  of  an 
antiquated  trunk."  Some  of  them  were  written  as  early 
as  171S,  and  are  therefore  amongst  the  earliest,  as  they 
are  of  the  best  colonial  poetry  we  are  likely  to  discover. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  the  composition  of  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  taste.  They  discover  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classical  authors,  and  are  so  elegant  and 
fluent  in  their  style,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  Mr. 
French  to  have  been  a  practised  writer  of  English  poet- 
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ry.    Fame,  however,  lias  been  for  once  unjust,  and  pos- 
terity lias  none  of  his  original  verses  to  admire. 

All  that  I  find  of  his  history,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing- postcript  of  a  letter,  dated  August  25lh,  1742: 
"  David  French  was  buried  yesterday  in  Chester  church 
by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  Mr.  Moxon  succeeds  him 
as  prothonotary"  (of  the  court  at  New  CastleJ.  His 
father  was,  doubtless.  Col.  John  French,  a  gentleman 
very  distinguished  in  the  lower  counties,  and  whose 
name  frequently  occurs  in  our  early  annals. 

Aat'ii-4  Rose  has  been  often  named,  as  one  of  the  first 
who  gained  reputation  as  a  poet  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  At  an  early  age,  and  in 
great  poverty,  he  emigrated  to  this  province,  where  he 
found  employment  and  a  wife.  He  was  the  principal 
workman  in  Bradford's  printing  office,  and  was  clei  k  to 
the  assembly  when  he  died,  the  24th  of  the  4th  month 
(June),  1723,  aged  twenty. eight  years.  Franklin  says, 
"  he  was  an  ingenious  young  man,  and  of  an  excellent 
character,  highly  esteemed  in  the  town,  and  also  a  very 
tolerable  poet."  It  may  be  regretted  that  although,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  admirers,  we  have  received 
"his  name, 
Preserved  to  late  posterity  by  fame," 
we  have  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  verses.  Keimer, 
in  his  elegy,  says  that  he  was  master  of 

"The  French  and  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  too;" 
but  I  cannot  rely  upon  the  eulogium  given  in  that  curi- 
ous production — as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Keirner 
was  guided  in  his  praises  by  the  exigencies  of  his  rhymes 
rather  than  by  the  character  of  his  friend. 

It  may  be  considered  some  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Aquila  Rose's  poetry,  that  his  death  gave  occasion  to 
no  less  than  three  Elegies,  which  have  descended  to  us. 
The  first  we  meet  with  is  a  kind  of  eclogue,  printed  in 
the  Mercury,  June  25th,  1724,  which  was  "done  by 
Elias  Bockett  of  London. "  It  is  written  in  vv  hat  Keimer 
calls  "a  melting  florid  strain,"  but  as  a  composition  is 
far  superior  to  his. 

In  February  23d,  1723-4,  another  piece  does  honour 
to  the  memory  of  our  poet.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
bashfulness  of  some  native  Pennsylvanian,  introduces  his 
"Elegy  on  the  sight  of  Myris'  tomb,"  by  the  following 
preface:  "The  following  lines  were  left  with  the  print- 
er by  an  intimate  friend  of  A.  R.  deceased,  who,  touch- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  Great  Britain,  had  but 
time  to  hear  a  relation  of  his  friend's  death,  view  the 
place  of  his  interment,  and  write,  without  revising  'em, 
the  following  lines. 

He  begins  with  the  most  pathetic  lamentations,  and 
an  appeal  to  almost  every  deity  of  antiquity.  He  then 
descends  to  the  dryads  and  naiads,  and  thus  apostrophi- 
ses our  river: 

"  With  pleasure  we  behold,  O  Delaware! 
Thy  woody  banks  become  the  Muses'  care, 
Thy  docile  youth  were  with  her  beauty  fired, 
And  folly,  vice,  and  ignorance  retired; 
And  had  but  Myris  lived,  we  hoped  to  see 
A  new  Arcadia  to  arise  on  thee." 

The  panegyric  on  Myris  is  very  extravagant.  He 
possessed,  of  course,  every  virtue,  and  his  poems  every 
grace.  We  might  do  the  latter  more  than  justice,  were 
we  to  credit  all  the  encomiums  in  this  elegy.  "  Love," 
it  informs  us,  was  "Myris' favourite  theme;"  and  al- 
though his  poetry  was  no  doubt  "  able  to  persuade  the 
fair"  of  our  then  rural  city,  it  might  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing pronounced,  by  our  more  fastidious  tastes,  rather 
pretty  than  "  elegant,"  more  affected  than  "tender." 

The  well  known  elegy  of  Keimer's,  remarkable  as 
having  never  been  written,  but  "set  in  types,  as  the 
verses  flowed  from  his  muse,"  may  be  read  with  some 
amusement — and  we  may  derive  from  it  some  curious 
traits  of  early  manners.  It  has  lately  been  reprinted, 
and  it  deserved  it  as  a  curiosity.   [See  Reg.vol.II.p.263]. 

Samuel  Keimer  was  a  remarkable  character;  and  al- 
though his  history  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  had  read 
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Franklin's  delightful  auto-biography,  he  is  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed  in  an  account  of  our  early  poets. 

Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  promised,  in  one 
of  his  publications,  "to  present  to  the  world  for  its  en- 
tertainment an  account  of  his  sufferings,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  'the  white  negro;'"  but  soon  afterwards  he 
quitted  the  province,  and  probably  never  accomplished 
the  work.  He  received,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  a 
learned  education — and  in  a  very  scurrilous  piece,  print- 
ed in  the  Mercury,  January, 1726,  Jacob  Taylor  particu- 
ularly  ridicules  his  charlatanism  and  boasting,  and  thus 
addresses  him:  "1  by  constant  care  and  labour  is  to  be 
thought  a  finished  philosopher  and  universal  scholar, 
never  forgetting  to  talk  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
other  oriental  tongues,  as  if  they  were  as  natural  to  thee 
as  hooting  to  an  owl."  He  learnt  the  business  of  a 
compositor  in  London,  and  was  for  some  time  establish- 
ed there  as  a  printer.  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  trade,  and  over-burthened  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  wife.  During  the  great  excitement,  which 
the  preaching  of  the  first  Methodists  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  he  became  as  one  of  "  the  French  prophets," 
an  unsuccessful  rival  of  those  preachers,  who  were  des- 
tined to  effect  the  most  extensive  schism  which  has 
ever  mortified  the  church  of  England.  He  was  equally 
unfortunate  in  his  new  employment.  He  suffered  with 
his  fellow-impositors,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  his 
wife  and  persecution  together,  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  arrived,  it  is  probable,  late  in 
the  year  1721;  and  the  first  notice  we  have  of  him,  is 
an  advertisement  of  February  5th,  1722,  which  I  shall 
quote  entire:  for,  whether  it  were,  as  his  enemies  as- 
serted, that  his  only  object  was  notoriety,  or  that  he  was 
really  actuated  by  benevolent  motives,  the  first  attempt 
to  elevate  the  character,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of 
an  oppressed  race,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

"Take  notice. — There  is  lately  arrived  in  this  city, 
a  person  who  freely  offers  his  service,  to  teach  his  poor 
brethren  the  MALE  NEGROES  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, &c.  in  a  very  uncommon,  expedilioui,  and  delight- 
ful manner,  without  any  manner  of  expense  to  their 
respective  masters  or  mistresses.  All  serious  persons, 
whether  Roman  Catholics-,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Water- Baptists,  or  people  called  Quakers, 
who  are  truly  concerned  for  their  salvation,  may  advise 
with  the  said  person  at  his  lodgings  (relating  to  the  time 
and  place  of  his  so  instructing  them),  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  John  Head,  carpenter,  in  High  street,  at  Phila- 
delphia, every  morning  till  eight  of  the  clock,  except  on 
the  SEVENTH  DAY."  The  advertisement  ends  with 
the  following  verses,  which  may  be  considered  a  favour- 
able  specimen  of  Keimer's  poetry: 

"The  Great  JEHOVAH  from  above, 
Whose  Christian  Name  is  LIGHT  and  LOVE, 
In  all  his  Works  witf  take  Delight, 
And  wash  poor  Hagar's  BLACK  MOOR  white. 

Let  none  condemn  this  undertaking, 
By  silent  thoughts,  or  noisy  speaking; 
They  're  fools  whose  bolt's  soon  shot  upon 
The  mark  they  've  looked  but  little  on." 

Whether  he  carried  his  scheme  into  execution,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover — he  certainly  kept  it  in  view 
three  years  afterwards;  for,  from  some  wretched  rhymes 
which  form  part  of  the  piece  of  Taylor's  above  referred 
to,  it  seems  he  was  at  that  time  making  application  for 
a  room,  in  which  to  teach  his  black  pupils;  on  w  hich 
occasion,  he  is  thus  assailed  by  his  enemv: 

"  A  school  for  thee!  a  most  commodious  place 

To  nod,  and  wink,  and  point  with  such  a  grace 

Thy  black  disciples,  now  immerged  in  fully, 

Shall  start  our  clerks.and  read.nnd  speak  like  Tullv: 

The  preference  to  the  sable  sort  belongs: 

The  white  man  next  must  learn  the  sacred  tongues. 

Thus,  in  just  order  are  thy  legions  led 

To  realms  of  science,  Keimer  at  their  head." 
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Through  his  whole  sojourn  in  our  province,  he  seems 
to  have  been  borne  down  by  poverty  and  disasters;  and 
the  constant  object  of  ridicule.  In  a  paragraph  of  his 
paper,  written  after  his  release  from  prison,  to  which 
lie  had  been  dragged  from  his  bed  by  his  creditors,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  persecutions  by  cal- 
umny and  misfortunes:  "  It  certainly  must  be  allowed 
somewhat  strange,  that  a  person  of  strict  sincerity,  re- 
fined justice,  and  universal  love  to  the  wnole  creation, 
should,  for  a  series  of  near  twenty  years,  be  the  con- 
stant butt  of  slander,  as  to  be  three  times  ruined  as  a 
master  printer,  to  be  nine  times  in  prison,  one  of  which 
was  six  years  together,  and  often  reduced  to  the  most 
wretched  circumstances,  hunted  as  partridge  upon  the 
mountains,  and  persecuted  with  the  most  abominable 
lies  the  devil  himself  could  invent  or  malice  utter;  and 
yet  all  this  while,  never  any  wise,  good,  or  even  honest 
man,  has  been  his  enemy,  or  knew  any  evil  of  him, 
bating  the  little  mistakes  or  peccr.dilloes  of  human  na- 
ture." With  all  these  professions,  it  must  be  believed 
that  he  was  a  knave  at  heart;  and  yet  he  turned  his 
knavery  to  little  account,  for  as  long  as  we  can  trace  his 
history,  he  was  equally  wretchr  d,and  when  he  fied  from 
Earbadoes  he  was  again  a  bankrupt.  Franklin  tells  an 
anecdote  of  Keimer,  so  characteristic  of  them  both,  that 
I  shall,  I  am  sure,  be  excused  for  quoting  it.  "He 
formed,"  says  Franklin,  "so  high  an  opinion  of  my  tal- 
ents for  refutation,  that  he  seriously  proposed  to  me  to 
become  his  colleague  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  re- 
ligious sect.  He  was  to  propagate  the  doctrine  by 
preaching,  and  I  to  refute  every  opponent. 

"When  he  explained  to  me  his  tenet*,  I  found  many 
absurdities  which  1  refused  to  admit,  unless  he  would 
agree  in  turn  to  adopt  some  of  my  opinions.  Keimer 
wore  his  beard  long,because  Moses  had  some  where  said, 
'Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.'  He  like- 
wise observed  the  Sabbath;  and  the«e  were  with  him 
two  very  essential  points.  I  disliked  them  both;  but  I 
consented  to  adopt  them,  provided  he  would  agree  to 
abstain  from  animal  food.  1  doubt,  said  he,  whether  my 
constitution  will  be  able  to  support  it.  I  assured  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  find  himself  the  better 
for  it.  He  was  naturally  a  glutton,  and  I  wished  to 
amuse  myself  by  starving  him.  He  consented  to  make 
trial  of  this  regimen,  if  I  would  bear  him  company;  and 
in  reality  we  continued  it  for  three  months.  I  continued 
it  cheerfully;  poor  Keimer  suffered  terribly.  Tired  of 
the  project,  he  sighed  for  the  flesh-pots  of' Egypt.  At 
length  he  ordered  a  roast  pig,  and  invited  me  and  two 
of  our  female  acquaintances  to  dine  with  him;  but  the 
pig  being  ready  a  little  too  soon,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  and  eat  it  all  up  before  we  arrived." 

I  have  noticed  several  of  Keimer's  rythmical  produc- 
tions. Several  other  pieces  remain,  but  they  are  be- 
neath criticism. 

That  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  author  of  verses, 
is  somewhat  surprising,  for  there  has,  perhaps,  rarely 
existed  a  genius  less  poetical  than  his.  The  only  one 
of  his  pieces  deserving  any  commendation,  which  1  have 
seen,  is  a  kind  of  jeu  d'esprit,  entitled  "Paper."  Those 
who  recollect  it,  need  not  be  told  that  even  this  is  not 
very  remarkable  for  its  poetry  or  its  wit.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  speaks  of  some  ballads,  which  he  wrote 
when  a  boy;  and  an  examination  of  his  almanacs  would 
reward  the  search,  with  a  number  of  short  pieces  by  our 
philosopher,  which,  though  they  have  very  small  pre- 
tensions, have  certainly  as  little  merit.  The  mind  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  was,  without  doubt,  richly  endowed  with 
useful  qualities;  but  it  possessed  no  imagination,  and 
little  enthusiasm,  and  had  he  been  ambitious  of  the  fame 
of  a  poet,  he  could  only  have  diminished  his  reputation 
as  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher. 

The  name  of  Jacob  Taylor  has  already  been  mention- 
ed. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  printer; 
for,  in  the  year  1712,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  consulted  about  printing  the  laws. 
He  afterwards  kept  a  mathematical  school  in  this  city; 


and,  it  is  said,  was  at  the  same  time  a  successful  prac- 
titioner of  physic.  He  was  at  one  time  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral of  the  province — but  appears  to  have  soon  retired 
from  office,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a 
resident  in  Chester  county. 

His  chief  reputation  was  as  an  almanac  maker,  and 
before  the  publication  of  Franklin's  well  known  pradui'- 
tion,  his  almanac  was  the  best  and  most  popular  of  se- 
veral issued  by  the  Philadelphia  press.  In  his  Ephe- 
meris  for  1736,  when  he  was  in  extreme  old  age,  he 
says,  "  It  is  now  forty  years  since  I  published  astrono- 
mical calculations, which  I  have  frequently  continued, but 
not  without  several  intermissions."  He  died  shortly  af- 
ter the  publication  of  this  almanac.  I  have  already 
quoted  some  lines  of  Taylor's,  which  formed  part  of  an 
attack  on  Keimer,  who  had,  without  authority  from  the 
former,  affixed  his  name  to  what  he  denominates  "  a 
filthy  foolish  pamphlet,  called  a  compleat  Ephemeris." 
He  continues  his  attack  on  Keimer  with  any  thing  but 
the  calmness  of  an  astronomer;  and  he,  perhaps,  sur- 
passes the  poor  printer,  in  what  he  calls  his  "  matchless 
talent  at  scandal,  without  a  grain  of  common  sense  or 
modesty."  Taylor  appears  to  have  been  the  contribu- 
tor, not  only  of  the  astronomical  calculations,  but  of  the 
poetic  embellishments  of  the  almanacs  published  under 
his  name ;  and  some  of  the  pieces  have  considerable 
merit;  but  his  imagination  does  not  seem  to  have  caught 
from  his  favourite  study  any  high  degree  of  inspiration, 
for  its  flights  were  never  remarkable  for  their  vigour  or 
sublimity. 

Some  of  his  verses  were,  however,  neither  rude  nor 
inelegant,  and  in  harmony  and  spirit  nearly  approached 
to  the  poetry  of  standard  authors.  The  longest  of  his 
pieces  is  entitled  "Pennsylvania,"  and  was  published  in 
1728.  It  maybe  considered  one  of  the  best  descriptive 
poems,  which  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  our  province 
inspired.  Inthe  "  Story  of  Whackum,"  he  ridicules  in 
a  lively  manner  the  country  quacks,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  regular  physicians,  retained  their  influence 
amongst  the  illiterate  vulgar.  And  in  another  poem, 
which  is  one  of  his  best,  he  attacks  the  professors  of  ju- 
dicial astrology,  of  which  it  seems  there  were  several  in 
the  colony.  To  "Bachelor's  Hall,"  a  poem  by  George 
Webb,  are  prefixed  some  of  Taylor's  verses  in  praise  of 
its  author — but  they  have  little  merit.  I  shall  add  some 
lines,  written  by  a  contemporary,  containing  a  character 
of  our  astronomer's  poetry — though  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  criticism  is  just — 

With  years  oppress'd  and  compass'd  round  with  woes, 
A  muse  with  fire  fraught  yet  Taylor's  shows; 
His  fancy  's  bold,  harmonious  are  his  lays, 
And  were  he  more  correct  he'd  reach  the  bays. 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  satirical  production,  entitled 
"  The  Wits  and  Poets  of  Pennsylvania,"  Part  I.  which 
was  printed  in  the  Mercury,  April  1731.  The  author 
unfortunately  was  afraid  to  subscribe  his  name;  and  we 
have  still  more  to  regret,  that  he  speaks  of  five  only  of 
his  fellow-votaries  of  the  Muses.  The  poem  itself  holds 
a  respectabl  ■  place  among  the  native  productions  of  the 
day;  and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  in  my  notice  of  the  three 
following  bards. 

The  first  poet  in  this  catalogue,  is  JosEpn  Brieht- 
nall — a  scrivener  by  profession, and  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Friends.     He  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  City  Library  Company,  and  is  na- 
med amongst  the  earliest  members   of  the  Junto,     In 
'his  account  of  that  club,  Franklin  thus  describes  him: 
I  "  He  was  a  middle  aged  man,  of  a  good  natural  dispo- 
|  sition,  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  reading  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
writing  tolerably  well,  ingenious  in  many  little  trifles, 
and  of  an  agreeable  conversation."     He  continued,  in  a 
creditable  manner,  the  essays  of  the  "Busy  Body,"  of 
which  Franklin  had  written  the  first  five;  and  we  may, 
1  presume,  attribute  to  him  the  rhymed  description  of 
Market  street,  which  forms  part  of  the  18th  No.*    Some 

*  See  Register,  vol.  III.  page  299. 
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■verses  to  the  author  of  "Bachelor's  Hall,"  are  the  only  I  ence.     I  quote  from  the   same   anonymous   piece,    the 


other  poem  of  Brientnall's  I  can  discoier,  and  it  justi- 
fies the  following  character  given  by  his  brother  poet: 

For  choice  of  diction  I  should  Brientnall  choose, 

For  just  conceptions  and  a  ready  muse  ; 

Yet  is  that  muse  too  laboured  and  prolix, 

An  1  seldom  on  the  wing  knows  where  to  fix. 

So  strictly  regular  is  every  rise, 

His  poems  loose  the  beauty  of  surprise, 

In  this  his  flame  is  like  a  kitchen  fire, 

We  see  the  billets  cast  which  mount  it  higher. 

George  Webb  was  distinguished  as  a  poet  in  his  day- 
He  seems  to  have  been  patronised  by  the  gentlemen  of 
fashion,  and  his  poem  of  "Bachelor's  hall"  was  written 
in  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  a  celebrated 
club  which  met  at  un  edifice  in  the  neighbourhood  ofthe 
Treaty  tree,  and  which  had  the  reputation  of  any  thing 
but  morality  among  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  our  city. 
Webb  in  his  poem  vindicates  the  society  of  bachelors 
from  the  charge  of  debauchery,  and  claims  for  their 
hall  the  character  of  a  temple  of  science  and  virtue. 

'Tis  not  the  revel,  or  lascivious  night, 

That  to  this  hall  the  bachelors  invite; 

Much  less  shall  impious  doctrines  here  be  taught; 

Blush  ye  accusers,  at  the  very  thought! 

For  other,  O!  far  other  ends  designed, 

To  mend  the  heart  and  cultivate  the  mind. 

It  is  altogether  a  very  creditable  performance.  It 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  lines,  and  was  printed  in 
Folio  and  sold  at  the  new  pr.nting  office  (Franklin's) 
MDCCXXXl.  Webb  published  in  1728  a  short  poem 
in  praise  of  Pennsylvania — and  many  of  the  best  pieces 
in  the  Universsl  Instructor  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
were,  without  doubt,  written  by  him — as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  that  publication  with  Keimer,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  any  of  them. 

I  can  neither  add  to,  nor  improve  the  history  of 
George  Webb  as  given  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  !  therefore 
quote  the  following:  "He  was  an  Oxford  scholar" 
"whose  service  Keimer  had  purchased  for  four  years,  in- 
tending him  for  a  compositor."  "He  was  then  not  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  following  are  the 
particulars  he  gave  me  of  himself.  Baron  at  Glouces- 
ter, he  had  been  educated  at  a  grammar  school,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  among  the  scholars  by  his  su- 
periorstyle  of  acting,  when  they  represented  dramatic 
performances.  He  was  member  of  a  literary  club  in  the 
town;  and  some  pieces  of  his  composition,  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse,  had  been  inserted  in  the  Gloucester  pa- 
pers. From  hence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year;  but  he  was  not  contented,  and 
wished  to  see  London,  and  become  an  actor.  At  length 
having  received  fifteen  guineas  to  pay  his  quarter's 
board,  he  decamped  with  the  money  from  Oxford,  hid 
his  gown  in  a  hedge,  and  travelled  to  London.  There, 
having  no  friend  to  direct  him, he  fell  into  bad  company, 
soon  squandered  his  fifteen  guineas,  could  find  no  way 
of  being  introduced  to  the  actors,  became  contemptible, 
pawned  his  clothes,  and  was  in  want  of  bread.  Ashe 
was  walking  along  the  streets,  almost  famished  with  hun- 
ger, and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  a  recruiting  bill  was 
put  into  his  hand,  which  offered  an  immediate  treat  and 
bounty  money  to  whoever  was  disposed  to  serve  in 
America,  lie  instantly  repaired  to  the  house  of  ren- 
dezvous, enlisted  himself,  was  put  on  board  a  ship  and 
conveyed  to  America,  without  ever  writing  a  line  to  in- 
form his  parents  what  was  become  of  him.  His  mental 
vivacity  and  good  natural  disposition,  made  him  an  ex- 
cellent companion;  but  he  was  indolent,  thoughtless, 
and  to  the  last  degree  imprudent."  He  afterwards,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  friend,  was  enabled  to  purchase  his 
time,  and  became  interested  with  his  former  master  in 
the  paper  which  soon  afterwards  fell  in'o  Franklin's 
hands.  He  is  named  amongst  the  original  members  of 
the  Junto — but  we  have  no  further  notice    of  his  exist. 


following  character  of  Webb: 

Surely  the  Muse  hath  ranged  the  distant  spheres, 
And  when  the  Gods  were  speaking  cock'i  her  ears; 
Heard  the  decrees  of  thunder-flinging  Jove, 
And  then  came  back  and  told  us  all  tor  love: 
'Twas  George's  Muse  rang'd  this  unbidden  track, 
M  ebb,  who  like  Banloft'i*  famed  for  the  best  back, 
For  through  the  piece  poetic  genius  shines, 
When  thoughts  sublime  meet  in  harmonious  lines: 
Where  bounding  Pegasus  with  loosened  rein, 
Proud  ofthe  course,  shewed  a  well  ordered  flame. 
Pleased  with  the  event  a  second  heat  he  try'd, 
And  soar'd,  'tis  true,  but  with  a  lessened  pride. 
Some  say  he  got  a  most  confounded  fall, 
Andsnapta  leg  or  two  against  "the  Hall," 
When    the  Chimeroans  [Cimmerians']   seeing  eased 

his  pain, 
By  paper  stamp'd  and  set  all  right  again. 
The  poet  next  notices  another  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Parnassus  in  a  strain  of  satire,  which,  though  really  witty, 
is  not  quite  sufficiently  delicate  fur  modern  ears.  As  the 
person  is  not  named,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  verses  to  which  the  character  is  applicable,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  omit  it.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

In  Brooke's  capacious  breast  the  muses  sit, 
F^nrobed  with  sense  polite  and  poignant  wit; 
His  lines  run  smoothly  though  the  current's  strong; 
He  forms  with  ease,  with  judgment  sings  the  song. 
As  the  awful  elm  supports  the  purpling  vines, 
So  round  his  sense  his  sprightly  wit  entwines: 
Oh!  would  he  oft'ner  write,  so  should  the  town 
Or  mend  their  tastes,  or  lay  the  Muses  down; 
For,  after  manna  who  would  garbage  eat. 
That  hath  a  spark  of  sense  or  grain  of  wit? 
The  subject  of  this  exalted-encomium  was  Mr.  HEsnr 
Brooke,  a  young  gentleman  of  high  talents  and  of  fin- 
ished  education.     He  is  said   to    have  been  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  Bart,  and  was  provided  for  by 
a  settlement  at  Lewistown,  Sessex  county,  as  collector 
of  the  customs.     Of  his  separation  from  his  friends  and 
seclusion  from  polished  society  he  constantly  complains 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  James  Logan,    distinguished   for 
their  elegance  and   sprightliness.     The  only  specimen 
of  Brooke's  poetry   which  I  have   met  with   is  entitled 
"A  discourse  on  Jests. ''f   It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert 
Grace,  whom  Franklin  describes  as  "a  young  man  of  for- 
tune, generous,  animated,  and  witty,  fond  of  epigrams, 
but  more  fond  of  his  friends."     It  rallies  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "his  darling  bosomse  in  a  jest"  with   much  good 
sense  and  good  humour.     It   may  be    pronounced    a 
sprightly  and  pleasant  treatise  on  false  wit,  and  proves 
its  author  to   have    been  not  only  an  imitator   of  good 
models,  but  himself  the  possessor  of  a  lively    wit  and  a 
refined  taste.     Mr.  Brooke  became  very  eminent  in  the 
lower  counties,  was  for  several  years   Speaker  of  their 
assembly,  and,  in  1720,  was  appointed  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery by  Sir  W.  Keith.     He  died  in   1735,    in   the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  General  Magazine  of  1741  con- 
tains a  poetic  tribute  to   his  memory,  which   describes 
him  as  an  accomplished  linguist,   ami  an  adept  in  almost 
every  science. 

I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  three  early  friends  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  seem  to  have  dedicated  some  of  their 
hours  to  the  Muses,  although  the  productions  of  two  of 
them  are  not  to  be  discovered,  and  perhaps  did  not 
merit  preservation. 

"My  most  intimate  acquaintances,"  says  he,  "were 
Charles  Osborne,  Joseph  Watson,  and  James  Ralph, 
young  men  who  were  all  fond  of  reading.  The  two  first 
were  clerks  to  Mr.  Charles  Brockden,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attorneys  of  the  town;  the  other  clerk  to  a  mer- 
chant. 


•  William  Banlol't,  a  noted  stable  keeper, 
t  See  Register,  vol.  IV.  page  391. 
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Watson  was  an  upright,  pious  and  sensible  young- 
man;  the  others  were  somewhat  more  loose  in  their 
principles  of  religion,  particularly  Ralph,  whose  faith, 
as  well  as  that  of  Collins,!  had  contributed  to  shake;  each 
of  whom  made  me  suffer  a  very  adequate  punishment. 

Osborne  was  sensible  and  sincere,  and  affectionate  in 
his  friendships,  but  too  much  inclined  to  the  critic  in 
matters  of  literature. 

Ralph  was  ingenious  and  shrewd,  genteel  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  extremely  eloquent.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  more  agreeable  speaker.  They  were 
both  enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  had  already  evinced 
their  passion  by  some  small  poetical  productions." 

This  account  introduces  an  agreeable  description  of 
their  literary  recreations  in  the  retirement  of  "the  woods 
which  border  tlie  Schuylkill,  where  they  read  together, 
and  afterwards  conversed  on  what  they  read."  He  gives 
a  lively  sketch  of  their  poetical  competitions,  which 
fixed  Ralph  at  least,  his  resolution  of  becoming  a 
poet.  The  subsequent  history  of  Ralph,  as  told  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  contains  some  anecdotes  which  do  no  great 
honour  to  either  of  them.  They  went  to  England  to- 
gether in  1724.  There  Ralph  applied  himself  profes- 
sionally to  literature,  but  in  his  choice  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  and  talents  which  might  have  gained  him 
high  reputation  in  our  province,  were  overlooked  in  the 
British  metropolis.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1745 
he  published  several  plays,  some  of  which  were  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  without  even  a  temporary  success. 
The  names  of  four  of  them  are  "The  Fashionable  Lady," 
"Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,"  "The  Lawyer's  Feast," 
and  "The  Astrologer."  Depending  for  his  support  on 
these  exertions  he  was  constantly  disappointed  and  al- 
ways in  want,  and  his  letters  dated  at  this  period  were 
written  in  all  the  bitterness  of  mortification  and  penury. 
As  apolitical  writer  he  was  somewhat  more  successful. 
He  was  the  editor  of  several  scurrilous  periodicals,  and 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  corps  of  scribblers 
who  incessantly  attacked  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  acted  for  some  time  as  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
Doddington,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne, and  enjoyed,  it 
is  said,  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  But  his  pen  had  its  price 
and  was  finally  purchased  or  paralysed  by  a  handsome 
bribe  from  Mr.  Pelham. 

In  the  last  literary. production  of  Ralph,    "The   Case 
of  Authors  stated,  witli  regard  to  Booksellers, the  Stage, 
and  the  public,"  he  has  described  with    success  the  ills 
and  disappointments  which  he  seems  to  have  encounter- 
ed and  represents  the  profession  of  an  author  as  the  last  j 
a  noble  and  liberal  mind   ought   to  select.     Even  then,  j 
pehaps  he  did  not  suppose  that  a  diligent  inquiry  for  his 
works  would  be  rewarded  only  with  their  titles.     The 
names   of  some   of  his  poetical    efforts  are   "Zeuma,"  I 
"Clarinda,"  "The  Muse's  Address,"  &c.     A  poem  called  I 
"Sawney,"  drew  down  upon   him  the  satire   of  Pope,  | 
embittered  perhaps  by  political  animosity;  and  another 
piece  published  some  time  before,  entitled  "Night,"  is 
referred  to  by  him  in  the  caustic  but  elegant  couplet, — 

Silence  ye  wolves,  whilst  Halph  to  Cynthia  howls, 

Making  Night  hideous — answer  him,  ye  owls! 
The  reputation  of  Ralph  as  an  historian  is  more  hon- 
ourable, his  history  of  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne  and 
George  the  First,  gained  for  him,  from  Fox  the  charac- 
ter "of  great  acutenessas  well  as  diligence,"  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Hal'am  to  be  th,e  most  accurate  and  faithful 
history  of  those  times.  The  folios  of  this  work  are  not 
often  opened,  but  they  have  a  place  in  ail  our  libraries, 
where  they  remain  the  only  monument  of  this  early  po- 
et ol  Pennsylvania. 

James  Ralph  died  at  Chiswick  in  1762.  If  he  did  not 
possess  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  at  least  exhibited  talent 
as  a  political  writer  of  no  mean  order.  He  is  praised 
by  his  contemporaries  for  his  great  application,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  French  and 
Latin,  and  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language.     It  is    not  surprising  that  his  integrity   as  a 


I  writer  did  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  bribe,  and 
I  liis  fault  is  perhaps  palliated  by  his  poverty,  and  th'e 
i  frequent  examples  of  his  contemporaries. 

Contemporary  with  most  of  the  writers  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  Wiiiiam  Satteiith-waithe,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  collegiate  honours,  but  this 
is  improbable;  and  the  humble  station  of  a  village 
schoolmaster  is  rarely  the  lot  of  a  graduate  at  either  of 
the  sister  universities.  A  female  pupil  was  once  be- 
nighted on  her  road  homewards,  he  offered  her  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  school-house,  and  the  evening  was  long 
enough  for  their  courtship  and  marriage.  The  impru- 
dence of  the  step  soon  struck  them,  and  they  sailed  for 
Pennsylvania  in  quest  of  better  fortune.  They  settled 
in  Buck's  county,  where  Satterthwaithe  resumed  his 
old  employment;  but  he  still  was  persecuted  by  fortune; 
and  his  poverty  was  rendered  even  more  bitter  by  the 
ill  temper  of  his  wife,  who,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion, 
attempted  to  poison  him.  But  he  sustained  his  ills  with 
equanimity,  and  was  in  the  end  rewarded;  for,  it  is  said, 
heat  last  became  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  his  old 
age  was  rendered  comfortable  by  the  generosity  of  a 
patron.  This  patron  was  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  talents,  and  of  liberal  mind,  who  was 
for  many  years  distinguished  in  the  provincial  assembly, 
filled  several  of  the  highest  offices,  and  succeeded  James 
Logan  as  chief  justice. 

Several  of  Satterthwaithe's  poems  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us;  one,  denominated  "Mysterious  Nothing," 
was  written  in  173S,  at  the  instance  of  several  young 
ladies.  It  is  neither  witty  nor  original,  but  is  deficient 
neither  in  ease  nor  in  harmony.  It  was,  I  believe,  re- 
published some  years  afterwards,  and  with  it  was  print- 
ed "An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Langhorne," 
and  a  poem  on  "Providence."  He  also  wrote  another 
piece,  entitled  "A  Religious  Allegory  of  Life  and  Futu- 
rity, addressed  to  the  Youth."  His  poems, "generally, 
are  commendable  for  the  pious  sentiments  and  amiable 
feelings  wdiich  run  through  them.  They  cannot  lay 
claim  to  great  brilliancy  or  eh-gance,  but  they  show 
their  author  to  have  been  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  the 
purest  models,  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Every  person  who  has  looked  through  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  Mercury,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
must  have  noticed  several  salutary  and  panegyrical  odes 
addressed  to  our  Governors  and  other  great  men  of  the 
province,  which  have  a  family  rudeness  and  vulgarity 
even  below  the  usual  mediocrity  of  similar  pieces,  and 
which  may,  I  suppose,  be  safely  attributed  to  the  first 
Professional  Poet  our  country  produced.  This  was  John 
Doiumett,  of  whom  the  only  knowledge  we  possess  is 
derived  from  an  elegy  to  his  memory,  printed  in 
the  Mercury  of  July  26th  1738.  The  genius  of  its 
author  was  a  kin  to  that  of  the  deceased.  In  strains  alto- 
gether worthy  of  him,  it  praises  his  wit  and  good  humour, 
and  the  fecundity  of  his  muse;  but  gives  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  drunkard,  whose  wretched  life  was  sustained, 
and  whose  vices  were  encouraged  by  the  bounty  of 
those,  to  the  praise  of  whom  he  had  devoted  his  pen. 
He  died  at  Whitemarsh,  July  22d,  1729;  and  in  an  epi- 
taph, a  postscript  to  the  elegy  I  have  mentioned,  the 
features  of  his  character  and  fortune  are  thus  summed  up: 

Wealthy  whilst  rum  be  had,  was  John,  yet  poor 
'Cause  worth  but  little,  rich,  'cause  crav'd  no  more; 
Him  England  birth,  Heaven  wit,  this  Province  gave 
Food,  Indies  drink,  Rhymes  pence,  Whitemarsh  a  grave. 

As  a  rhymster,  the  name  of  John  Dommett  merits  a 
place  in  this  paper,  and  though  we  must  pronounce  his 
verses  to  be  amongst  the  worst  which  were  produced  in 
this  province,  we  ought  perhaps  to  recollect;  that  there 
is  nothing  so  rarely  well  treated,  and  in  which  so  many 
men  of  genius  have  failed  as  panegyric.  Dommet  ap- 
pears to  have  written  verses  on  a  variety  of  subjects,but 
I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  descended  to  us, 
[2b  be  continued."] 
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No.  XXVII. 
ON  AMERICAN  CRITICISM. 

[SECOXB  AIITICLE.  ] 

Such  once  were  Critics '   such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew  x—?ope. 

How  far  do  the  reviewers  of  the  present  age  and  coun- 
try correspond  with  the  character  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  in  the  above  warm  and  impassioned  exclamation? 


dent  that  the  fairness  of  the  judicial  office  has  been  for- 
gotten, and  that  thuse  who  are  in  reality  the  advocates 
have  been  allowed  quietly  to  seat  themselves  upon  the 
bench.  Journals  have  been  instituted,  large  sums  of 
money  lavished,  and  the  first  talents  of  a  great  nation 
secured,  with  the  object,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
not  of  judging  impartially  among  the  successive  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  and  making  their  various  degrees 
of  merit  more  widely  known,  but  of  writing  up  or 
writing  down  particular  sets   of  men,   and   assisting  in 


To  what  extent  would  their  merits  be  acknowledged  by  ]  the  efforts  of  well  known  political  and  business  combi- 
tlie  critic  bard;  the  powerful  and  commanding  genius,     nations.     In  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood,  I  will 


who  published  his  maxims  of  authorship  in  early  life, 
and  then  proved  them  correct  by  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  his  productions'  In  the  unchecked  succession 
of  desultory  amusement,  or  the  heat  of  controversy,  it 
is  beneficial  to  resort  occasionally  to  first  principles,  to 
recur  to  those  fixed  rules  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
felt  in  ages  the  most  remote  and  climates  the  most  dis- 
similar, and  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  com- 
mitted to  the  written  page  by  those  whom  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  has  invested  with  the  character  of 
permanent  authorities  in  criticism.  I  shall  therefore, 
without  further  preface,  or  any  apo!ogy,copy  the  whole 
of  the  passage;  an  extract  which  expresses,  better  than 
any  other  language  can  do,  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
critic,  and  which  I  think  so  valuable  as  to  be  well  wor- 
thy of  a  renewed  perusal,  although  it  has  already  served 
for  a  motto  to  one  of  my  former  essays.* 

"But  where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know' 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favour  or  by  spite; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right; 
Though  learn'd,  well-bred;  and  though  well-bred, 

sincere; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  ofa  foe; 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact  yet  unronfin'd; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind; 
Gen'rous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride, 
And  love  to  praise  with  reason  on  his  side'" 


at  present  confine  myself  to  what  we  witness  among 
the  great  periodicals  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  par- 
tiality shown  to  the  volumes  produced  by  a  whig  au- 
thor, the  severity  used  towards  tories,  the  almost  indis- 
criminate praise  of  all  Scotchmen, and  the  various  prefer- 
ences and  dislikes  ascribable  to  the  private  feelings  of 
its  editors,  but  visible  in  its  pages,  enough  may  surely 
be  found  to  convict  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  being, 
instead  ofa  candid  and  just  tribunal,  the  mere  rostrum 
ofa  set  of  determined,  able,  eloquent  and  persevering 
pleaders,  whose  side,  in  relation  to  most  points  which 
may  be  brought  into  dispute,  is  already  taken,and  whose 
efforts  are  continually  and  resolutely  bent  to  the  exten- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  their  already  powerful  empire. 
In  connexion  with  this,  various  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted and  opposed,  as  their  mutual  co-operation  and 
reaction  may  indicate,  or  as  may  gratify  individual  feel- 
ings; interests  which  are  well  known  to  the  world,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stop  to  enumerate. 
In  like  manner,  the  Quarterly  is  guided  by  partialities 
of  an  opposite  class,  and  which  are  carried  to  so  absurd 
an  extent  as  to  give  rise,  in  the  midst  of  papers  exhibit- 
ing the  most  resplendent  talent,  to  oulburstings  of  a 
strange  and  extravagant  hatred  towards  republican  in- 
stitutions of  all  ag-es  and  countries.  In  the  warmth  of 
their  support  to  oligarchy,  the  writers  in  that  journal 
seem  to  carry  a  feeling  of  personal  and  individual  resent- 


ment, such  as  generally  belong  to  a  private  and  inter- 
To  the  importance  of  the  office  ofa  reviewer  I  have  '  ested  partisanship,  into  the  highest  antiquity  and  the 
already  alluded  in  my  last  number;  and  it  will  not  be  most  remote  locality;  they  enter  into  a  furious  political 
unreasonable  to  ascribe  to  such  a  charge  a  correspond-  j  quarrel  with  the  Athenian  dicasts,  and,  upon  the  institu- 
ing  dignity.  A  critic  is,  in  reality,  what  the  word  imports,  tutions  and  customs  of  the  United  States,  they  insert 
a.  judge;  and  he  is  unquestionably  bound  to  preserve  I  those  extraordinary  effusions  which  have  so  often  at- 
all  the  impartiality  and  calmness  of  the  character.  In-  tracted  the  wonder,  indignation  and  ridicule  of  our 
dependently  of  matters  of  mere   taste,  his  judgment  is    staring  countrymen.     If  we  examine  further,   we  shall 


occasionally  o(  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  as  that  of  the  corresponding  legal 
officer.     The  estimate  set  upon  the  merits  of  an  author 


find  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  The  West- 
minster Review  is  the  distinct  promulgator  and  defend- 
er of  the  doctrines   of  Jeremy  Bentham;   and  to  omit 


has  the  most  powerful  influence  not  only  upon  the  com-  j  minor  journals,  the  only  important  exception    seems  to 


fort  of  his  existence,  but  upon  his  pecuniary  interest, 
and  sometimes,  in  fact,  brings  in  question  the  existence 
of  life  itself.  Proportionable  to  this  responsibility  is 
the  elevation  oi  the  stand  assumed  byjhe  great  lights  of 
criticism;  by  Aristotle,  by   Horace,  by  Boileau,   and  by 


be  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  which  professedly  undertakes 
the  protection  of  the  too  much  neglected  literature  of 
the  continent  of  Europe;  a  task  perhaps,  the  most  use- 
ful and  just  of  them  all. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  insidious  creeping   of 


the  author  of  the   splendid  poem   from  which  I   have  i  the  advocate  upon  the   bench  of  justice'     Is  some  con 


been  quoting. 

Yet  among  the  reviewers  of  the  present  day,  and   on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it   will,  I  think,    appear   evi- 


*No.  xii. 


cealed  advantage  sought  for  by  thus  adding  to  what 
would  otherwise  weary  as  didactic  dissertation,  all  the 
piquancy  and  interest  of  an  animated  personal  discus- 
sion' Here  then  is  much  reason  to  believe  lies  the  real 
secret.     Tor  the  sake  of  gaining  the  air  of  novelty,  and 
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taxation; 
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a  personal  Interest  in  the  criticism,  the  writer  leaves  his 
proper  station,  and,  from  a  judge,  becomes  a  relentless 
partizan.  The  occasion  is  not  forgotten  for  the  laud- 
able task  of  puffing  a  friend  or  even  a  countryman; 
but  the  principal  zest  of  the  banquet  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  more  stimulating  condiments.  An  entire  meal 
of  sweet  things  would  sicken  the  most  liquorish  palate; 
and  a  relish  must  be  obtained  for  the  confectionery  by 
the  previous  methodical  application  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pepper,mustard  and  vinegar.  The  consequence 
is,  that  this  mode  of  writing,  instead,  of  a  source  of  calm 
and  philosophicalinstruction  to  mankind, becomes  achan- 
nel  for  the  free  indulgence  of  the  most  violent  dislikes 
and  antipathies.  Hence  the  furious  passions  into  which 
the  reviewer  puts  himself  with  the  offending  author, 
the  style  of  utter  denunciation,  the  declaration  that 
such  a  brood  ot  writers  or  such  a  body  of  doctrines, 
must  be  extinguished;  &.c.  &.C,  with  other  marks  both 
of  an  existing  despotism  and  of  a  tyrannical  administra- 
tion of  it.  The  public  mind  gradually  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  compound,  and  learns  to  consider  it  a  thing 
of  course.  The  character  of  Messrs  Gall  and  Treacle, 
the  reviewers,  have  been  happily  ridiculed  in  the  well 
known  and  amusing  novel  of  Headlong  Hall;  but  the 
bitter  and  the  molasses  have  become  habitual  with  the 
reading  community.and  the  satire  of  our  novelist  flashes 
harmless  against  a  mound,  to  penetrate  which  to  any 
dangerous  extent  is  f.ir  beyond  its  keenness. 

To  the  influence  of  the  above  periodical  works,  ex- 
tensively read,  and  much  imitated  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  probably  mainly  owing  the  habit,  so  gene- 
rally indulged  among  us,  of  imagining  bad  authors  wor- 
thy of  excessive  severity.  We  catch  our  opinions  and 
practices  from  England,  both  directly  and  by  imitative 
works  published  in  our  own  country.  That  this  is  the 
real  source  of  the  evil,  may  perhaps  be  denied  by  some. 
Thus.it  is  not  unfrequently  argued  that  the  self-conceit 
of  a  scribbler  leaches  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  but  the 
last  degree  of  severity  can  ever  make  an  impression  on 
a  substance  so  impassive.  It  is  enough,  in  reply  to  this 
merely  to  observe,  that,  in  repelling  scribblers,  not  only 
is  mild  satire  inefficient,  but  that  which  is  most  power- 
ful and  severe  is  scarcely  ever  productive  of  the  least 
effect.  Those  against  whom  it  is  aimed,  are  generally 
in  want  of  the  means  of  daily  support;  they  apprehend 
themselves  unlikely  to  succeed  in  any  other  pursuit;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  persuade  men  to  relinquish  the  effurts 
by  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life  for  their  families.  And  whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  this  be  or  be  not  the  case,  experience 
generally  shows  that  it  is  not  the  blockhead,  but  the 
man  really  endowed  with  taste  and  feeling,  that  suffers 
with  the  blow.  The  individual  so  effectually  under  the 
influence  of  self-conceit  as  to  be  thereby  debarred  from 
progressive  improvement  and  the  ultimate  chance  of 
distinction,  escapes  unhurt,  and  suffers  the  lash  to  fall 
upon  those  who  possess  keener  sensations. 

That  personal  and  unmannerly  reviewing  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  may  be  proved  by  the  example  of  France. 
In  that  country,  satirical  comment,  though  less  frequent 
than  in  England.is  occasionallypractised  to  its  full  extent; 
the  whip  is  applied  vigorously,  although  generally  with 


judgment  and  discrimination.  Yet  calling  names,  per- 
sonal attacks  upon  '.he  author,  and  utter  denunciations, 
are  just  as  rare  in  French  reviews  as  similar  offences  are 
in  French  society,  and  the  whole  system  of  criticism 
seems  to  be  strictly  controlled  by  the  national  polite- 
ness. By  thus  preserving  their  temper,  French  review- 
ers are  enabled  frequently  to  extract  useful  materials 
from  publications  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  of  a  very  insignificant  class.  This  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Encyclope- 
dique;  in  which  articles  are  continually  to  be  met  with, 
furnished  by  the  most  learned  hands,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  volumes  which  in  England  or  with  us  would 
be  considered  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  critical  tri- 
bunal. School  books,  pamphlets,  and  local  publica- 
tions are  there  constantly  made  the  source  from  which 
valuable  facts  and  reflections  are  drawn  for  those  who 
know  how  to  use  them.  And  certainly,  I  need  not  fear 
to  suggest  the  question  whether  the  literature  and  sci- 
ence of  France,  are  inferior  in  their  tone  to  those  of 
England  or  America,  or  rather,  whether  they  are  not 
decidedly  superior'  IllnatUred  reviewing,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  is  not  prevalent  either  in  Germany  or 
Italy;  seeming  to  be  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  soils;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing,  in  the 
unexampled  learning  and  scientific  eminence  of  the 
three  continental  nations  which  I  have  just  named,  at 
all  calculated  to  exhibit  them  as  having  suffered  in  the 
comparison  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  severity  in 
criticism. 

If  leisure  and  inclination  suffice,  I  may,  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  take  up  this  subject  again,  and  commit  to  pa- 
per some  further  remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  our 
poetry  and  poetical  criticism;  and  I  may  possibly  select 
a  volume  or  two  in  exemplification.  V. 


From  the  Bradford  Settler. 
TAXATION. 

1  o  the  Taxable  Inhabitants  of  Bradford  County. 
Fellow  Citizens; — The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  be  our  duty  to  elect  Assessors  in  the  several 
townships,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  together  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  county,  to  fix  upon  some  uniform 
standard  for  the  value  of  property  made  taxable  by  law, 
which  when  established  will  be  a  governing  principle  as 
to  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen  for 
three  years:  At  a  time  then,  when  our  county  rates  are 
likely  to  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  two  weeks 
court,  and  other  causes;  and  in  addition  thereto  a  state 
tax  is  to  be  levied  and  property  not  heretofore  taxable 
is  to  be  taxed  for  state  purposes — it  behoves  us  to  call 
our  minds  to  the  subject  in  order  that  the  law  which  as- 
suredly directs  an  equitable  valuation  should  be  strictly 
complied  with.  The  law  requires  the  commissioners 
and  assessors  when  met,  to  form  "a  standard  to  ascer- 
tain the  bona  fide  value  of  all  property  made  taxable; 
taking  into  consideration  improvements,  proximity  to 
market  and  other  advantages  of  situation,  so  that  the 
same  relative  value  may  be  observed  as  it  respects 
wards,  townships,  He.,  that  is  observed  in  the  valuation 
in  the  same  township.  See  act  of  2Sih  March  1808, 
which  is  one  of  the  supplements  of  the  act  of  April  11th, 
1799;  which  last  mentioned  "Act"  requires  the  asses- 
sors and  their  assistants  to  value  the  property  made  tax- 
able at  what  it  will  "bona  fide  sell  for  in  ready  money." 
It  is  very  evident  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  intend- 
ed, what  justice  requires,  to  wit:  that  property  made 
taxable,  should  be  rated  in  assessments  at  its  cash  value; 
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and  that  the  supplement  of  1808  was  intended  to  bring  |  may  be  difficult  to  prescribe.  I  take  it  however,  that 
into  a  general  view  of  all  concerned,  (and  equalize)  the  j  the  true  value  of  improved  land  is  just  that  sum  that  it 
relative  value  of  real  estate  in  different  townships  in  the  |  will  pay  the  interest  of  after  deducting  from  the  pro- 
same  county,   taking  into  consideration  "proximity  to  j  ceeds  the  sum  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair,  to  pay  the 


market  and  other  advantages  of  situation, 

Having  called  your  attention  to  the  simple  fact  that 
the  law  requires  justice,  and  believing  that  justice  is  de- 
sired by  all,  I  now  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
standard  previously  formed  in  this  county,  and  1  will  at- 
tempt to  show  in  a  few  words  that  they  neither  conform 
to  justice  or  law. 

Firstly,  Unseated  lands  throughout  the  county  have 
been  valued  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Now 
I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  every  man  acquainted  with  un- 
improved lands  in  this  county,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, knows  that  simply  considering  their  quality,  there 
are  many  tracts  worth  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  many 
that  are  not  worth  fifty  cents.  Where  then  I  ask,  in 
the  name  of  justice  or  law,  is  the  propriety  of  putting 
them  all  at  one  price'  Again — every  person  knows 
that  a  tract  of  unseated  land  situated  on  a  public  road, 
a  stream  of  water,  near  a  settlement,  a  mill  and  a  market 
is  worth  four  limes  as  much  in  ready  money,  by  the 
acre,  as  a  tract  of  the  same  quality  of  land  situated  six  or 
eight  miles  from  any  settlement,  stream,  market  or 
road  and  separated  from  them  by  hills  almost  impassable. 
Where  then  is  the  propriety  of  disregarding  the  advan- 
tages of  situation?  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  the  ag- 
gregate valuation  of  unseated  lands  is  too  high;  but  I  do 
say  that  their  relative  valuations  appear  to  me  palpably 
unjust. 

Secondly,  Townships  have  usually  been  classed  in 
three  classes;  and  the  seated  lands  in  each  township  or 
class  rated  in  three  rates.  By  the  standard  last  formed, 
which  is  now  before  me,  it  appears  that  in  the  first 
class  of  townships,  improved  land  is  rated,  and  valued 
by  the  acre,  as  follows,  viz.  First  rate,  $25  00 — 2d  rate 
§18  00— 3d  rate  $5  00. 

Second  Class. 
First  rate,  §12  00— 2d  rate  $8  00— 3d  rate  $4,  00. 

Third  Class. 
First  rate,  §10  00 — 2d  rate  §5  00— 3d  rate  §3  00. 
A  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  which  formed  the 
standard  rates  as  follows,  viz:  Resolved,  That  the  Asses- 
sors have  power  to  value  personal  property,  trades  and 
occupations,  either  over  or  under  the  average  price  as 
the  true  value  may  be;  by  which  it  appears  conclusively 
that  no  discretion  is  left  with  the  assessors  and  assistant 
assessors  respecting  real  estate,  but  renders  the  power  of 
assistants  wholly  nugatory. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  whollv  \\ror\g;Jirst,  in  fact, 
as  it  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  fix  a  value  upon  lands 
which  nine-tenths  of  them  are  unacquainted  with,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  assessors  aggregately 
Secondly,  in  law,  as  they  exercise  a  power  manifestly  gi- 
ven by  law  to  the  several  assessors  and  their  assistants: 
Thirdly,  in  equity,  as  it  fixes  the  price  of  improved 
lands  at  three  prices  not  to  be  departed  from  when  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cash  value  of  lands  is  as  various  almost 
as  the  number  of  farms.  One  simple  fact  will  illustrate 
the  impropriety  of  that  mode  of  classing  townships  and 
rating  lands.  Towanda  township  is  in  the  first  class  of 
townships — first  rate  of  land  §25  per  acre.  Monroe 
township  is  in  the  second  class — first  rate  of  land  §12: 
Towanda  creek  is  the  line  between  the  two  townships. 
A  tract  of  intervale  lands  of  like  quality  is  divided  by 
the  creek.  That  part  of  said  intervale  lying  in  Towan- 
da is  valued  at  §25  per  acre,  and  consequently  is  taxed 
more  than  double  of  the  same  quality  in  Monroe  but  a 
few  perches  from  it,  as  that  cannot  be  valued  above  §12 
per  acre.  Another  fact  will  show  its  unjust  operation 
in  another  point  of  view:  The  assessor  and  assistants 
feel  bound  by  the  standard  to  rate  the  several  lots  of 
improved  land  in  their  township  according  to  quality 
and  improvements;  by  which  means  proximity  to  mar- 
ket and  advantages  of  situation  have  no  weight  in  fixing 
the  value  at  which  it  is  assessed.  Enough  has  now  been 
said  to  awaken  attention:     A  remedy  for   these  evils  it 


expense  of  cultivation;  and  expenses  of  preparing  for 
and  carrying  to  market — and  these  expenses  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  local  situation  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  land. 

1  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  every  reflecting 
citizen  will  see  the  necessity  of  selecting  for  assessors 
on  the  triennial  year  those  men  who  will  be  most  likely 
to  comprehend  this  complex  subject,  and  who  possess 
coolness  and  firmness  to  enable  them  to  act  with  pru- 
dence, judgment,  and  a  steady  eye  to  the  great  object 
of  equal  taxation  in  forming  the  standard.  To  fix  upon 
the  value  of  a  few  lots  of  improved  land  of  which  the 
quality  of  sale  or  productiveness,  advantages  of  situa- 
tion, expense  of  cultivation,  Stc.  are  clearly  defined, 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  assessors  and  their 
assistants  in  the  respective  towns  to  be  guided  by,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  on  that  point; 
which,  with  others  governed  by  the  same  rule,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  complaints  so  frequently  and  justly 
made  against  unequal  taxation. 

A  FRIEND  TO  EQUITY. 
Towanda,  Augusts,  1831. 


STEAMBOAT  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  has  a  review 

of  Professor  Renwick's  Treatise  on  the  steam   engine. 

The  following  list  of  explosions  of  steam  boat  boilers 

in  the  United  States,  is  copied  from  the  review. 

HIGH  PRESSURE. 


Places  of  Numbers.    Trr        ,  j 
„.„;..„:„1  r-„  .i   Wounded. 


jyames. 

explosion 

Killed  "°unaea 

Constitution, 

Ohio. 

13 

Gen.  Robinson 

,  Mississippi 

9 

Yankee, 

do. 

4 

Herriot, 

do. 

1 

iEtna, 

N.  Y.  Bay, 

13 

i  Grampus, 

Mississippi 

unknown, 

Barnet, 

Lg.  I.  Sour 

d         1 

1831  H.  McGregor,  Mississippi 


LOW  PRESSURE. 


Previous  to  1825. 

Names.        Boiler, 


Places  of 
explosion.         ed. 

Enterprize,  cop.   Charleston,  S.  C.  9 

Paragon,       do.     Hudson  river,       1 

Alabama,  Mississipp 

Feliciana, 

Arkansaw, 

Fidelity, 

Patent, 

Atlantic, 

Bellona, 


Kill-   Wound- 
ed. 


do. 
Red  river, 
N.  Y.  Harbor, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Savannah  river, 


cnp. 

do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

Maid  of  Orleans,      Savannah  river,    6 

Rariton,  unknown,  Rariton  river,       1 


cnp. 

do. 


Eagle, 

Bristol, 

Powhatan, 
1821  Jersey, 
1823  Tesch, 

Constitution, 

Legislator, 

1826  Hudson, 
Franklin, 
Ramapo,  in  Jan. 

do,  in  March, 

1827  O.  Ellsworth, 

1830  Carolina, 

Ch.  J.  Marshall, 
United  States, 

1831  Gen.  Jackson, 


2 
2 
0  several. 


Chesapeake         2  several. 
Delaware  river,  0 
Norfolk, 
Jersey  City, 
Mississippi, 
Hudson  river, 
N.  Y.  Harbor, 
East  river, 
Hudson  river, 
New  Orleans, 

do. 
L.  I.  Sound, 
N.  Y.  Harbor, 
Hudson  liver, 
East  river, 


Hudson,  (sup)  13 


96 


160 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[SEPTEMBEfl 


Character  of  Engines  not  specified. 


Mobile,  unkno. 

Ohio  river,  do. 
South  Carolina,  4 
Alabama,  2 

Susquehannah,  2 
Ohio  river,  4 

Buffalo, 


Cotton  Plant, 
Washington, 

1826  Macon, 

1827  Hornet, 

1826  Susquehannah, 

1827  Union, 

1830  Wm.  Peacock,  Buffalo,  15 
New  Caledonia,  Mississippi,  11 
Kenhawa,  Ohio  river,  8 
Car  of  Commerce,  do  28 
Atlas,  Mississippi,  1 
Andrew  Jackson,  Savannah  river,   2 

1831  Tri-Color,  Ohio  river,  8 


Total  killed,  254— Wounded,  H 


unkno. 
do. 


5190 

93 

1984 

33 

86  97 

111 

60 

100 

00 

10 

00 

3176 

25 

1858 

50 

3148 

50 

871 

50 

1350 

19 

§12,930  27 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Gioboe  Gorgas,  Treasurer,  in  account  current 

Board  of  Health. 
1830.  DR. 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  due  the  Board, 
Sep. 3.  To  loans, 

To  cash  received  of  F.  Erringer,  in  full 

of  taxes  for  1828, 
To  do.  of  Henry  Benner,  do.  for  1828, 
11.  To  do.  for  fees  on  vessels  omited, 
Dec.       To  do.  for  rent  of  part  of  lot, 

To  do.  of  Joseph  Pryor,  clerk  for  inter- 
ments in  Blockley  burying  g'd,  38  00 
For  seven  bills  of  health,  3  50 

To  cash  received  of  William  Mandry, 
Health  Officer. 

Fees  on  vessels  from  foreign  ports, 

Fees  on  vessels  coastwise, 

Fees,  head  money  on  passengers, 
Do.   sundry  persons  for  poudrette, 
Do.  for  removing  nuisances, 


Total, 


1830.  CR. 

Dec.  31.  By  cash  paid,  orders  drawn  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  No.  1  and  153,  and 
charged  to  the  following  accounts,viz. 

Health  Office,  for  Port  Physician, 
Health  Officer,Clerk,and  Messengers 

■  salaries,  Bargemen  and  Superinten- 
dents of  Poudrette  Lots'  wages,  Col- 
lectors on  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, Rent  of  Health  Office,  repairs  of 
Poudrette  Lots,  Auditor's  Bill,  Car- 
riage Hire,  Interest  of  Money,  Lum- 
ber for  Lots,  Wood  for  the  Office, 
Printing,  Advertising,  and  incidental 
expenses,  §5129  27 

LAZAnETTO.for  Steward,Physician,and 
Quarantine  Master's  salaries,  Barge- 
men and  Gardener's  wages,  Steward's 
Bill  of  Supplies  for  the  Institution, 
Lumber,  Carpenter's  Bill,  Furniture, 
Taxes,  New  Boats,  Paint  and  Oil, 
Wood,  Carrying  the  Mail,  and  Inci- 
dental expenses  for  the  year,  5975  60 

Citt  Hospital.     Bill  of  repairs,  96  52 

Loans.     Repaid,  1000 

Charged  to  sundry  persons  for  remov- 
ing Nuiscance,  468  02 


12669  41 
From   which  deduct  a  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  Joseph  Pryor,  Clerk,  which 
will  be  accounted  for  in  1831,  18  95 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  Board, 


279  81 


Dollars  12,930  27 


Statement  of  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  Board  of  Health \ 

1830— December. 
To   one  quarter's  rent  of  Health  Office,  due 

the  Trustees  of  the  University,  §100  00' 

Loans  for  the  Board's  Notes,  remaining  unpaid 

December  31,  1830,  2000  00 

A   balance  due  Joseph  Pryor,  December  31, 

1830,  18  95 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Board,  448  31 

§2,567  26 

1830 — December. 

By  outstanding  Taxes,  due  from 
John  Mease,  for  the  year 
1814,  §1,238  65 

Liberty  Browne,  1814,  593  19 

By  balance  due  from  Jacob  Gardi- 
ner, on  account  of  Health  Tax, 
for  the  year  1828,  Fenn  Town- 
ship, $344  69 

By  amount  due  from  sundry  per- 
sons for  removing  nuisances,  447  58 

By  amount  of  Duplicates  of 
Health  Tax,  for  the  Districts 
of  east  and  west  Southwarfc, 
and  township  of  Moyamensing, 
for  1828, 

By  Suspense  Account, 


By  balance  in  the  hands  of  Geo. 
Gorgas,  Treasurer,  December 
31,  1830, 


2,265  41 
§4,097  25 


279  81 
§2,567  26 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

JOSEPH  PRYOR,  Clerk. 

August  30,  1831. 


Mauch  Chunk,  August  22,  1831. 
We  understand  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion company  are  about  suspending  their  shipments  of 
coal  to  tide,  for  the  present,  and  until  the  Delaware 
Division  of  the  Pensylvania  canal;  and  also  the  Morris 
canal  are  put  in  order  for  navigation.  The  former  it  is 
supposed  will  be  in  order  for  the  regular  passage  of 
boats  during  the  two  months  ensuing,  and  the  latter 
during  the  two  coming  weeks.  In  the  mean  while, 
most  of  their  force  will  be  applied  to  finishing  a  Railway 
to  their  new  and  extensive  mines. — Courier. 

Fecundity. — The  Williamsport  (Pennsyl.)  Chroni- 
cle says:  Yesterday  morning,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Oliver 
M'Caslin,  of  Fairfield  township,  in  this  county,  gave 
birth  to  two  daughters  and  a  son — they  are  all  well  and 
hardy.  At  a  birth  previous,  she  had  two  daughters  and 
a  son — they  were  also  fine  stout  children,  but  one  of 
them  is  living  at  this  time. 

A  new  township  has  been  erected  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania — being  part  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which 
Dillsburg  is  situated — and  the  township  is  named  Car- 
roll, in  honour  of  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

Appointment  by  the  Governor. 
Joseph  Hemphill,  to  be  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Beaver  county,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  David  Drennan, 
deceased. 
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From  the  Memoirs  of  ike  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

EARLY  POETS  AND  POETRY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Continued  from  page  156.] 
The  poets  who  have  been  already  named  in  this  pa- 
per, were  many  of  them  Englishmen  by  birth,  of  re- 
spectable but  humble  families,  though  frequently  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  who  ha<l  sought  in  our  province 
that  competence  and  ease  which  might  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  taste,  and  prosecute  the  studies  of  their 
youth.  The  rest  were  young  Americans  of  the  better 
provincial  families,  who,  though  not  deeply  learned, 
discovered  in  their  boyish  verses  a  tincture  of  the  let- 
ters which  their  lathers  had  brought  with  them  from 
Britain.  An  acquaintance  with  the  classics  of  Home, 
and  with  the  popular  authors  of  England,  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  inferred  from  these  compositions;  and  though 
they  lie  under  the  usual  disadvantage  of  imitations, 
they  not  only  often   emulate  the  ease  and  elegance  of 


well  used  birches  would  often  set  upon  their  feet  the 
stubborn  hexameters  of  their  pupils.  But  it  is  time  to 
notice  Thomas  Makin.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  our  colony;  for,  in  16S9,  we  find  him 
named  as  an  usher  under  George  Keith,  in  Friends'  pub- 
lic grammar  school;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  suc- 
ceeded Keith  as  head  master.  After  this,  he  was  sever- 
al times  chosen  clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly.  Of 
his  obscure  and  quiet  life  we  have  few  other  particulars. 
His  school  in  Philadelphia  was  not  very  lucrative,  and 
he  abandoned  it,  I  believe,  for  one  of  the  settlements  in 
the  interior,  where 

Pueros  elementa  decentem 
Occupat  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 
In  1728  and  1729,  he  dedicated  to  James  Logan  two 
Latin  poems,  which  are  still  in  the  collection  of  MSS.  at 
Stenton,  and  "which  seem  to  have  been  written,"  says 
Robert  Proud,  "chiefly  for  amusement  in  his  old  age." 
One  is  entitled  "Encomium  Pennsylvania;,"  and  the 
other  "In  laudes  Pennsylvania:  poema,  seu  descriptio 
Pennsylvania;."    These  poems  celebrate  the  institutions, 


their  models,  but  at  times  seem  even  to  have  caught  no  :  the  productions,  and  the  scenery  of  our  province;  in  al- 
small  degree  of  their  spirit.     The  extent  to  which  poet-    ternate  hexameters   and  pentameters,  which  have  been 


ry  was  cultivated  by  our  early  inhabitants,  and  the  en 
couragement  which  it  received  in  all  classes,  will  as- 
tonish those  who  have  adopted  the  current  opinions  as 
to  our  primitive  illiteratenss;  when  they  recollect  that 
all  this  was  previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Library 
and  our  College,  and  before  even  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Franklin  can  pretend  that  Philadelphia  received  that 


called  rude,  but  which,  at  least,  deserve  praise  for  me- 
trical correctness  and  descriptive  fidelity.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  these  pieces  ate  to  be  found  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
Robert  Proud's  history,  who  has  added  a  translation  in 
English  rhyme. 

About  the  year  1741  lived  William   Loury,  the  au- 
thor, it  is  supposed;  of  several  Latin  odes  which  were  at 


impulse  in  every  species  of  improvement  which  is  gene-  '.  lhattime  published.     His  history  is  entirely  unknown, 
rally  attributed  to  him.     This  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  j  and  his  name  would  have  been  equally  so,  had  it  not 
I  do  not  believe   there  is  one  of  us  who  has  not   been    been   subscribed  to  a  piece   which  has  the   following 
often    mortified  at  the  insinuation,  that  our  ancestors  \  title — 
owed  their  very  civilization  to  a  single  stranger.  I  "De  morte    luctuosa  celeberrimi    Andrea;    Hamiltoms 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  anonymous  pieces  which  Armigeri,  qui  obiit  iv  Augusti  MDCCXLT. 

appeared  in  our  newspapers.  The  merit  of  several  of  i  This  was  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Feb'y 
them  is  of  a  very  high  order;  superior  certainly  to  that  \  17lh,  1742.  Another  piece  which  I  am  inclined  to  at- 
ol  most  of  the  acknowledged  poems  which  were  print- 1  tribute  to  the  satr.e  author,  is  a  Carmen  Gratularium  to 
ed,  and  1  might  refer  to  three  productions  of  the  year  I  Governor  Thomas,  which  appeared  the  previous  year  in 
1731,  entitled  "A  Journey  from  Petapsco  to  Annapo-  Franklin's  Universal  Magazine.  The  poetry  of  these 
lis,"  "Verses  on  the  Art  of  Printing,"  and  "A  Fable,  I  compositions  I  am  unable  to  praise,  for  it  must  be  ad- 
the  Dog  and  the  Fox,"  with  a  confidence  that  they  mitted  that  their  author  has  pronounced 
would  do  more  than  justify  my  assertion.  "In  deep  parade  of  language  dead 

Several  other  poems  of  that  period,   prove  that  their  I  What  would  not  on  his  own  be  read;" 

authors  were  the  possessors  of  most  of  the  poetic  quali-  i  but  I  should  do  him  injustice,  were  I  not  to  commend 
fixations,  and  well  deserved  the  favour  with  which  our  I  his  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  the  Roman  idiom, which, 
ancestors  received  them.  ]  like  the  weighty  panoplies  of  our  ancestors,  can  never 

The  Latin  poetry  which  was  written  in  our  colony  is    again  be  used  with  gracefulness, 
not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.     I  recollect  but  few   in-        But  by  far  the  best  Latin  verses  which  have  been  pub- 
stances  where  modern  poetry  has  been   able  to  clothe    ished    in  Pennsylvania  are  those  of   Mr.  John  Bever 
itself  gracefully  in  Latin  verses;  and   1  am  certain,  I  do    idge.     He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  taught  at  Edin 


not  hazard  much  in  asserting,  that  the  taste  of  Horace 
or  Quinciilian  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  modem 
composition  in  their  native  language.  Our  ignorance 
of  many  of  its  idiomatic  niceties  has  been  admitted  by 
the  most  accomplished  scholars,  and  always  render  hope- 
less any  competition  with  our  Roman  masters;  still,  we 
must  admire  the  fluency  and  accuracy  which  distinguish 


burgh  a  Grammar  school  under  the  patronage  of  the 
celebrated  liuddiman.  Amongst  his  pupils  was  the 
blind  poet  Thomas  Blackiock,  to  whom  he  sends  in 
some  English  verseshis  own  leasonsfor  writing  poetry, 
and  whose  fine  Paraphrase  of  the  104th  Psalm  he  ren- 
dered into  Latin  verse. 

It  appears  that  he  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1752, 


the  Latin  productions  of  many  European  scholars,  and  j  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  contracted  friend- 
applaud  the  success  of  schoolboys  in  one  of  their  most  '  ships  with  the  famous  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  other 
difficult  and  useful  exercises.  Our  early  Professors  of  '  eminent  scholars.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  Professor 
Humanity  were  not  behind  their  European  brethren  in  '  ot  Languages  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadel 
their  classical  compositions;  and,  without  doubt,  their  \  phia,  tlis  knowledge  ol  Latin  was  accurate  and  pro 
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four  el,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  teaching;  and 
though  inclined  to  be  severe,  could  never  command  at- 
tention nor  respect.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  this 
learned  pedagogue  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Alexander 
Graydon's  interesting  memoirs.  In  1765  he  published 
by  subscription  a  small  collection  of  Latin  poems,  en- 
titled "Epistolx  et  alia  qucedam  miscellanea."  These 
consisted  of  lyrical  odes  addressed  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland  and  Massachusetts,  of  "Carmina  Gratulana"  to 
several  provincial  governors,  and  of  one  or  two  pastorals. 
Of  these  the  odes  are  decidedly  the  best;  for  although 
it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  one  of  his  admirers  that 
they  prove  his  ability  to  "contend  with  Flaccus  on  the 
Roman  Lyre,"  yet  they  are  remarkably  easy  and  lively, 
and  will  almost  bear  without  blushing  the  encomium  of 
Mr.  Park,  "that  they  initiate  the  verses  of  the  first  of 
Latinpoets  in  pureness  of  language  and  variety  of  versi- 
fication." The  panegyrical  verses  of  Mr.  Beveridge 
are  as  extravagant  and  inflated  as  any  others  of  the 
same  class;  and,  when  we  recollect  that  every  follower 
of  Theocritus  has  failed,  we  will  not  be  surprised  that 
the  humble  genius  of  a  city  schoolmaster  could  not  ac- 
complish even  a  tolerable  pastoral.  On  the  whole,  the 
Latin  verses  ot  Beveridge  are  correct,  and  to  modern 
ears  harmonious;  and  if  they  do  not  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  poet,  at  least  do  honour  to  him  as  a  scholar  and 
a  man.  Along  with  his  Latin  effusions  are  printed 
two  pieces  of  his  English  rhyme,  but  these  may  justly 
share  the  criticism  which  the  others  have  received. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  August  2d,  1736,  is 
printed  a  Sonnet,  and  in  that  of  August  12th,  an  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Gov.  Gordon,  written  in  French  by  Mr. 
John  Solomon.  The  verses  are  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary, and  all  that  we  know  of  their  author,  we  learn 
from  an  advertisement  of  June  24th  in  the  same  year,  in 
which  he  professes  to  be  a  Parisian,  and  offers  "to  teach 
the  Latin  and  French  languages  after  the  most  easy  and 
concise  method  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia." Mr.  Solomon  was  the  third  or  fourth  profes- 
sor ot  the  French  language  whom  we  find  established 
in  this  city;  a  fact,  which  will,  1  think,  excite  astonish- 
ment when  the  period  and  the  condition  of  our  province 
are  considered,  and  which  must  elevate  our  opinion  of 
the  learning  and  refinement  of  our  ancestors.  At  the 
present  day  the  French  language  is  so  universally 
studied,  that  it  is  hardly  considered  an  accomplishment, 
but  at  that  early  period  it  could  only  have  been  learnt 
as  a  key  to  the  rich  treasures  of  its  literature. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  out  cf  place  to  notice  that  the 
German  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  were  net  all  destitute 
of  poetic  talent.  The  learning  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
it  is  well  known,  was  extensive  and  profound;  and 
though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  often 
descended  to  amusements  so  unsuited  to  their  religious 
gravity  as  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  we  have  several 
of  their  devotional  effusions  which  are  said  to  be  fine 
compositions.  Among  them  is  a  book  of  Hymns  com- 
posed by  John  Kelpius,  the  Hermit,  of  whom  Mr.  Wat- 
son, in  his  excellent  "Notes  on  the  early  History  of  Ger- 
mantown,"*  gives  an  interesting  account;  and  a  German 
paraphrase  of  several  portions  of  Scripture,  which  was 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  March  31st, 
1742,  and  is  subscribed  Gottfried  L.,  Germantown.Dec. 
28.  Kelpius's  hymn  book  was  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Chiustoi'iieii  Witt,  a  learned  physician  and 
astronomer,  who  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  at 
Gerraantown  in  1704.  He  was  a  believer  and  adept  in 
the  Kosicrucian  philosophy,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  Germans  as  a  magus  and  astrologer. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastobics  was  a  scholar  and  a  po- 
et. He  was  born  in  Limpurg  in  Germany,  in  1641,  and 
emigrated  in  1683  in  the  same  vessel  with  Thomas  Lloyd, 
to  whom  and  to  whose  daughters  many  of  his  composi- 
tions now  extant,  are  addressed.  When  he  left  Eng- 
land it  appears  he  had  not  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage, for  in  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks  of  hiving  held 
conversation  with  T.  Lloyd  in  Latin,  and  with  William 

•  See  Register,  vol.  I.  p.  281. 


Penn  in  French.  He,  however,  made  himself  so  com- 
plete a  master  of  the  English  tongue,  as  to  be  able  to 
compose  rhymes  not  altogether  contemptible.  These 
consist  of  letters,  acrostics,  and  other  poems,  addressed 
to  Rachel  Preston,  Hannah  Hill,  and  Mary  Norris,  all 
daughters  of  his  friend  T.  Lloyd.  Thev  compose  part 
of  a  MS.  volume  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Watson  of  Germantown.  He  also  wrote  a  work  which 
was  published  in  Germany  about  the  year  1700,  entitled 
"A  Description  of  Pennsylvania."  He  resided  in  Ger- 
mantown on  the  premises  now  occupied  by  his  descend- 
ants, where  he  had  it  is  said,  extensive  vineyards  and 
gardens.      He  died  about  the  year  1720. 

David  James  Dove  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Graydon  as  i. 
popular  statirical  poet  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had,  it  is 
said,  gained  some  ludicrous  notoriety  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  was  established  in  this  city  as  a  schoolmaster 
before  the  year  1759,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed English  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy;  but 
he  disagreed  with  the  trustees,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  Germantown  Academy  in  1762,  became  bead  mas- 
ter of  that  seminary.  Another  quarrel  soon  separated 
him  from  :his  institution,  and  he  erected  a  house  on  an 
adjoining  lot,  where  he  established  an  opposition  school; 
but  this  undertaking  was  unsuccessful,  and  shortly 
abandoned,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Dove.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  distinguished  for 
his  powers  of  elocution.  He  had  an  ardent  and  peculiar 
temper,  and  was  whimsical  even  in  his  discipline. 
Amongst  several  amusing  instances,  Mr.  Graydon  gives 
the  following:  "He  had  another  contrivance  for  boys 
who  were  late  in  their  morning  attendance.  This  was 
to  despatch  a  committee  of  five  or  six  scho'ars  for  them, 
with  a  bell  and  lighted  lantern;  and  in  this  odd  equipage, 
the  bell  all  the  while  tingling,  they  were  conducted  to 
school."  As  Dove  affected  strict  regard  to  justice  in 
his  dispensations  of  correction,  he  once  submitted  with 
good  humor  to  the  same  punishment  from  his  pupils  to 
their  no  small  gratification,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators.  As  his  poetical  compositions  were  general- 
ly political  or  personal  satires,  their  popularity,  though 
great,  was  only  ephemeral;  and  1  do  not  know  that  a 
copy  of  a  single  piece  is  now  to  be  found.  I  have 
heard  repeated  several  lines  from  a  very  bitter  attack 
upon  William  Moore  of  Moore's  Hail,  entitled  "Wash- 
ing the  Black-a-moor  White,"  written  on  the  occasion 
of  that  gentleman's  arrest  by  the  assembly.*  The  vers- 
es of  Mr.  Dove  are  characterised  as  bitterly  sarcastic, 
and  sometimes  pointedly  witty,  and  he  perhaps  chiefly 
owed  his  ill  success  in  this  province  to  his  unrestrained 
propensity  to  satire. 

Several  of  the  poets  whose  names  have  already  occur- 
red, have  received  the  praise  of  fluency,  elegance,  viva- 
city, or  wit.  I  have  not  ventured  to  claim  lor  one  of 
them  either  brilliant  imagination  or  original  genius.  I 
am  now  to  mention  one  whose  deficient  education  and 
unpropitious  fortunes  were  compensated  by  poetic 
talents  which  were  or  the  highest  order,  and  winch,  but 
for  an  early  death,  would  have  even  gained  him  Euro- 
pean laurels. 

Thomas  Godfbeht,  Jr.  was  son  of  the  well  known  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant,  and  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in 
1736.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child;  and  his 
mother,  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  of  tender- 
ness, satisfied  herself  by  affording  him  a  common  En- 
glish education.  For  the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  persevering  study  of  the  best  En- 
glish poetry.  His  life  was  an  adventurous  and  interest- 
ing one.     As  a  poet,  he  was  above   the  drudgery  of  a 


*  Dove  was  also  a  caricaturist  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  a  few  copies  of  the  productions  of  our  provin- 
cial Gilray  are  a  treasure  to  the  antiquary.  Like  his  sa- 
tires, they  they  were  political,  personal,  and  moral,  and 
sometimes  possessed,  it  is  said,  great  humour.  They 
were  not  often  engraved;  but  several  copies  by  the  au- 
thor himself  were  distributed  privateiy,  or  hung  in  the 
barber's  shops  of  our  metropolis. 
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mechanical  occupation, which  the  more  ploddinggenius  j  by  the  Philadelphia  company  of  players,  before  they 
of  a  mathematician  might  have  turned  to  his  account,  j  should  leave  the  city,  induced  him  to  transmit  it  in  the 
and  elevated  by  a  brilliant  invention.  He  abandoned,  |  unfinished  state  in  which  it  must  now  be  read.  With 
therefore,  the  trade  of  his  father,  and  was  as  little  capti-  the  exception  of  a  farce  which  Mr.  Graydon  says  was 
vated  by  the  art  of  watch  making,  to  which  he  had  been  |  written  about  the  year  1~~0,  and  in  which  his  pompous 
apprenticed.  A  restless  disposition  urged  him  to  em-  and  affected  writing-master  was  caricatured  under  the 
brace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  He  obtained,  by  the  name  of  Parchment,  this  is,  it  is  believed,  the  onlydra- 
aid  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  lieutenancy  in  the  provincial  troops,  I  matic  production  of  Pennsylvania  previous  to  the  revo- 
and  was  long  enough  on  an  Indian  campaign  to  be  dis-  ]  lulion. 

gusted  with  its  hardships.  He  was  attracted  by  the  hope  ;  Prefixed  to  Godfrey's  poems  is  an  elegy  to  his  mem. 
of  rapidly  acquiring  fortune  at  the  south,  and  established  I  ory  by  John  Green;  a  portrait  painter,  and  one  of  his 
himself  in  North  Carolina.  Again  dissatisfied,  he  tempt-  early  friends.  Whether  the  author  was  inspired  by  any 
ed  the  ocean,  and  in  vain  sought  wealth  in  commerce,  other  occasion  is  not  known,  but  the  freedom  and  liar- 
He  returned  to  Carolina,  where  an  imprudent  exposure  mony  of  his  numbers  seem  to  imply  that  his  pen  had  not 
to  the  malaria  of  that  unhealthy  climate  was  the  cause    been  wholly  unpractised. 


of  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  26  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  of  engaging  modesty.  We  are  told 
also,  that  his  talent  for  music  was  of  the  highest  order, 
and  that  the  opposition  of  his  friends  prevented  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  genius  for  painting  which  would  have 
gained  him  great  reputation.  These  talents  are  altoge- 
ther congenial  with  those  of  a  poet;  and  indeed  the  man 
whose  ear  is  not  acutely  sensible  to  the  melody  and 
power  of  music,  and  whose  eye  cannot  measure  the 
proportions  of  grace  and  appreciate  the  bold  or  delicate 
touches  of  the  pencil,  wants  some  of  the  essentia!  in- 
gredients of  a  poet.  An  active  and  adventurous  career 
is  also  favourable  to  the  developement  of  poetic  talents. 
A  life  passed  in  an  humble  station,  has  little  variety  and 
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On  Thursday,  1st  inst.  at  the  Triennial  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Ste- 
phen Girard,  Esq.  officiated  as  Chairman,  and  John 
Potter,  Esq.  ol  South  Carolina,  as  Secretary.  A  com- 
prehensive and  luminous  report  was  submitted  in  writ- 
ing by  Nicholas  Bjddle,  Esq.  the  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  showing,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  the  condition,  the  character,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  great  national  institution.      This  able  and 


nstructive  document  wi'l,  no  doubt,  be  published.     Af- 
but  fewTxci'tements;  but  the  dangers  and  triumphs  of!  ter  il  was  beard,  the  following  Resolution  was  moved  by 


warfare — the  tempests  of  the  ocean — the  majestic  wild- 
ness  of  our  Ibrests — the  simplicity  and  romance  of  the 


Horace  Binney,   Esq.   and   the  gentlemen  who  were 
accordingly  appointed  a  Committee,  made,  in  the  after- 


Indian  character— even  the  luxuriance  and  ffagrance  of  j  noon'  the  annexed  Report,  which  was  adopted  without 
southern  flowers — all  work   upon  a  poetic  imagination,        s'en'- 

and  excite  those  effusions  which  arouse  and  elevate,  or  '  ''""'''"A  That  the  communication  made  by  the  Board 
soothe  and  sadden.  J  of  ""-ectors  to  this  meeting,  be  referred  to  a  Committee 

Godfrey  found  patrons  amongst  the  principal  literati  j  of  seven  '°  report  thereon;  and  that  the  same  Commit- 
of  the  province;  and  his  smaller  poems,  which  were  j  tee  be  authorized  to  report  upon  such  other  matters 
occasionally  published  in  the  American  Magazine,  were  l  as  they  may  deem  to  be  interesting  to  the  Stockhold- 
ushered  with  praises  and  received  with  applause.     Af-     els' 

ter  his  death  his  poems  were  collected,  and  in  1765  were  !  The  Committee  appointed  were:— H.  Binney,  Robert 
published  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  small  quarto  ToJume,  j  Ralston,  R.  L.  Colt.  Paul  Beck,  Manual  Eyre,  Joseph 
preceded  by  a  critical  review  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Smith,    Hemphill,  James  Ronaldson. 


and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  his  friend 
and  brother  poet  Nathaniel  Evans.  The  "Court  of 
Fancy"  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  volume,  and  it  has 
received  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  said  to  dis- 
play "strong  imagination  and  poetic  genius,"  and  to  be 
distinguished  for  "harmoivt ,  delicacy,  and  gracefulness." 
Perhaps  all  this  might  be  proved  by  a  few  selections — 
certainly  the  piece  contains  some  highly  poetical  de- 
scriptions; but  on  the  whole,  it  is  neither  well  contriv- 
ed nor  polished;  and  like  all  similar  allegorical  pieces, 
is  formal  and  uninteresting.  Amongst  Godfrey's  minor 
pieces,  several  might  be  noticed  as  possessing  more 
than  common  beauty.  His  epistle  from  Fort  Henry  is  a 
specimen  of  his  best  style.  The  versification  is  quite 
elegant,  and  the  pictures  of  the  ravages  of  Indian  war- 
fare at  the  frontier  settlements,  is  drawn  with  conside- 
rable power  and  feeling.  A  translation  of  Chaucer's 
"Assembly  of  Birds"  contains  some   fine  verses,    and 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Board  of  Directors — 
REPORT: 
That  they  have  verified  by  a  comparison  with  the 
tabular  statements  of  the  Bank  the  material  facts  re- 
ported in  this  interesting  paper  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors has  deduced  from  them  the  connection  between 
the  Bank  and  the  present  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  has  sustained  the  principles  which  have  regulated 
the  administration  of  its  concerns  for  many  years,  re- 
quires no  comment.  All  who  read  the  communication, 
which  it  is  presumed,  will  be  given  to  the  public,  will 
discern  for  themselves  not  merely  the  actual  prosperity 
of  this  institution,  greater  and  more  stable  than  any 
former  epoch,  but  the  manner  in  which  its  great  public 
and  private  trusts  have  been  performed, — its  public 
trusts  towards  the  Government  and  People  of  the  Unit- 
several  of  the  pastorals  and  elegies  have  no  small  de-  ,  ed  States,  and  its  immediate  private  trusts  towards  the 
greeof  elegance  and  sweetness  The  "Prince  of  Par-  j  Stockholders,  and  those  who  have  confided  it  to  their 
thia,"  as  a  dramatic  composition,  has  certainly  many  '  funds  and  their  credit.  The  perfect  harmony  of  these 
defects  in  its  plot,  as  well  as  faults  in  its  style;  but  is,  i  interests  under  the  operations  of  a  Bank  organized  as 
when  we  make  due  allowance  for  its  author,  a  most  .  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  by  law,  and  ad- 
wonderful  production.  We  must  excuse  many  passages, ;  ministered  as  it  now  is,  is  believed  to  be  demonstrated; 
which,  in  the  work  of  a  more  accomplished  author,  we  .  and  it  would  be  mere  waste  and  superfluity  in  the  Corn- 
would  censure  as  inflated  and  common  place.  Yei  se-  mittee  to  attempt  to  add  either  to  the  cogency  or  the 
veral  of  the  scenes  are  written  with  considerable  pow- 1  variety  of  the  considerations,  by  which  the  Board  of 
er.  The  verses  sometimes  move  with  true  tragic  ma-  Directors  has  completed  the  demonstration.  The  Cum- 
jesty,  and  swell  with  rage  or  soften  into  tenderness,  j  mittee  will  not  however  deny  themselves  the  satisfac- 
and  this  with  a  sustained  passion  which  is  worthy  of '  tion  of  submitting  to  the  Stockholders  a  few  of  the  in- 
better  poets.  The  tragedy  was  sketched  in  North  Car-  [  ferences,  which  the  communication,  taken  m  connex- 
olina,  but  before  the  author  was  able  to  revise,  polish,  j  ion  with  the  past  and  known  history  of  the  United  Statei 
or  even  to  complete  it,  his  anxiety  to  have  it  performed  I  and  the  Bank,  appears  to  justify. 
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1st.  That  the  Bank  at  its  origin,  and  at  great  cost 
and  sacrifice,  effectually  promoted  the  restoration  of 
specie  payments:  and  that  its  able  administration  for 
several  years  past,  has  finally  established  a  currency  as 
universally  sounjj  within  the  United  States  as  can  ever 
be  expected,  or  as  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare: 
and  that  this  has  occurred  in  a  community  whose  cur- 
rency for  a  part  of  the  time  has  felt  the  influence  of  ac- 
tive though  temporary  causes  of  derangement,  and  is 
at  all  times  exposed  to  danger,  by  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  its  Banking  Institution. 

2d.  That  the  Bank,  through  the  whole  course  of  its 
operations  has  effectually  assisted  the  Treasury  in  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  public  revenue;  and 
that  of  late  years,  it  has  been  signally  efficient  in  pre- 
venting the  discharge  of  thepublicdebtfrom  disturbing 
the  operations  of  commerce,  or  the  course  and  value  of 
pecuniary  investments. 

3d.  That  the  Bank  by  its  judicious  intervention  in 
the  business  of  domestic  exchanges,  has  given  such  fa- 
cility and  regularity  to  this  indispensable  instrument  of 
internal  trade,  that  neither  the  want  nor  the  cost  of  it 
any  longer  exists,  to  embarrass  any  opinion  whatever. 

4th.   That  by  its  extensive  operations  in  Foreign  Ex- 


The  Charter  of  this  Bank  will  expire  by  its  present 
limitation,  on  the  3d  of  March  1836,  and  there  will  con- 
sequently be  but  one  triennial  meeting  after  the  pre 
sent,  and  that  at  a  point  of  time  too  near  the  expiration 
of  the  present  Charter  to  authorize  measures  in  regard 
to  its  renewal,  li  is  fit,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commit- 
tee, that  before  that  meeting,  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  prosecute  them  if  they  think 
proper.  This  power  should  be  large  and  definite,  not 
merely  to  solicit  a  renewal,  but  to  abide,  if  they  think 
right,  by  the  terms  which  Congress  may  impose.  A 
Board  of  Directors  who  have  administered  the  Bank  in 
the  manner  detailed  in  their  recent  communication,  are 
safe  depositories  of  the  entire  power  of  the  stockhold- 
ers on  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  the  Charter. 

With  these  remarks  the  committee  terminate  their 
duty  by  offering  to  the  adoption  of  the  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  an  administration  by  which  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Stockholders  and  public  are  successfully 
blended,  is  that  system  which  is  properly  characteris- 
tic of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  that  to  the  pre- 
sent able  administration  of  the  Bank,  the  Stockholders 
and  the   public  are  indebted  for  the  full,  efficient,  and 


change  the  Bank  for  several  years  held  in  its  hands,  and  j  profitable  developemcnt  of  such  a  system. 


has  at  all  times  used,  with  striking  effect,  the  power  of 
arresting  all  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations  in  this 
branch  of  commerce;  and  promises  by  the  same  means 
greatly  to  economise  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  future  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China,  and 
India. 

5th.  That  these  public  services  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  are  the  peculiar  result  of  an  institution 
organized  and  administered  as  this  has  been;  that  the 
organization  of  any  bank  or  body  whatever,   essentially 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  present- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  comprehensive 
and  lucid  Report  upon  the  operations  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Bank,  with  an  assurance  that  the  Stock- 
holders place  an  unabating  confidence  in  their  wisdom 
and  fidelity  in  the  further  administration  of  its  con- 
cerns. 

Resolved,  That  the  confidence  of  the  Stockholders 
continues  to  be  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  President 
of  the  Institution,  and  that  their  thanks  be  given  to  him 


different,  would  fail  in  the  attainment  of  most  or  all  of  I  for  the  enlarged  and    liberal  views  which   have  dist 
the  great  objects  adverted  to,  and  that  an   efficient  ad-  |  guished  his  administration  of  the  Bank,   and  for  the 
nistration  is  alone  necessary  to  develope    the  powers,  ;  skill  with   which  he  has  united   in  its  operations,  a  re 


and  public  uses  of  the  Bank  in  its  existing  form 

6th.  That  while  the  Bank  has  been  administered  for 
several  years  upon  those  principles  which  are  demon- 
strably the  best  both  for  the  public  and  the  stockhold- 
ers, yet  that  adverse  circumstances  at  an  earlier  day, 
and  among  them,  chiefly;  the  cost  and  sacrifice  attend- 
ing the  restoration  of  an  unsound  currency,  by  which 
an  immense  loss,  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  up- 
on the  Treasury  and  Feople  of  the  United  States,  was 
assumed  by  the  Bank,  have  prevented  the  stockholders 
from  deriving  the  usual  returns  of  money  invested  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  interest, — the  original  subscribers  not 
having  realized  an  interest  equal  to  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  paid  semi-annually,  and  subsequent  purchasers 
of  the  stock  at  an  advance,  having  generally  received 
less. 

7th.  That  the  stock  of  this  Bank  is  distributed  in  such 
amounts,  to  such  a  variety  of  persons,  and  for  such  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  trusts,  that  all  charge  or  allegation 
of  monopoly  by  any  body  of  men  whatever  is  shown  to 
be  without  foundation;  whereas  the  same  circumstances 
prove  the  deep  and  critical  interest  which  widows,  or- 
phans, charitable  societies,  and  other  trusts,  have  in  the 
prosperity  and  continuance  of  the  Bank. 

8lh.  That  the  welfare  of  this  Bank  is  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  those 
who  wield  the  largest  operations  of  commerce,  to  him 
whose  interest  in  the  currency  does  not  go  beyond  the 
just  compensation  for  his  daily  labour. 

These  inferences  your  Committee  believe  to  be  sound, 
and  that  no  partial  intertst  which  they  may  have  as 
stockholders  ought  to  prevent  them  using  their  privi- 
lege as  citizens  in  stating  them. — Their  proof  may  be 
made  manifest  to  all  who  know  the  history  of  the  Bank 
and  the  country,  by  pursuing  the  communication  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

There  is  one  other  subject  within  range  of  the  refe- 
ence  to  the  Committee,  upon  which  they  deem  it  their 
duty  to  report. 


gard  to  the  public  welfare  with  a  steady  support  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

Resolved,  That  if  at  any  time  before  the  next  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Stockholders,  it  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  the  President  and  Directors  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  a  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank,  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  application  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  Stockholders,  and  to_  accept 
such  terms  of  renewal  as  they  may  consider  just  and 
proper. 

Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  Sept.  1st,  1831. 
{Signed) 

HorsBinney,  Manuel  Eyre, 

Rob.  Ralston,  Joseph  Hemphill, 

Roswell  L.  Celt,  James  Ronaldson. 

Paul  Beck,  Jr. 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  adopted  by  the  Stockhold- 
ers be  referred  to  the  President  and  Directors  for  the 
purpose  of  being  printed  and  circulated  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stockholders. 


BLACK  LEAD  MINES. 


Man  is  a  superficial  sort  of  being.  He  looks  at  the 
outside  of  things,  and  contents  himself  with  the  belief 
that  he  has  seen  all  there  is  to  be  examined.  It  was 
thus,  we  confess,  that  we  viewed,  some  ten  days  since, 
the  Black  Lead  Mines  of  Southampton,  in  this  county. 

The  Mine  is  situated  on  the  top  of  Edge  Hill,  one 
mile  and  a  half  N.  N.  E.  from  Smithfield,  and  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  S.  E.  from  the  Buck  Tavern.  Its  greatest 
perpendicular  depth  at  present  is  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  feet.  The  water  is  raised  from  it  by  two  pumps, 
worked  by  a  single  horse,  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
surface,  where  it  passes  oft  into  a  side  drain;  this  drain 
was  intended  to  have  been  about  thirty  feet  lower,  and 
is  actually  carried  at  that  depth  to  within  fifty  yards,  or 
a  little  more,  of  the  mine,  where  the  workmen  encoun- 
tered a  reck  too  hard  to  be  penetrated  by  the  means 
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then  in  use — the  rock  is  primitive  granite  and  quartz,  diffused  and  pernicious  variety,  ardent  spirit,  is  the  only 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  sure  guaranty  against  drunkenness  and  its  horrible  ac- 
which  might  indicate  the  existence  of  the  rich  treasure  companiments;  a  few  benevolent  individuals  in  the  east- 
below.  Smooth,  gently-sloping  fields,  bearing  luxuri-  ern  section  of  our  country, agreed,  not  many  years  ago, 
ant  vegetation,  are  all  around  you;  a  blacksmith's  shop,  to  form  a  Temperance  Society.  They  agreed  to  desist 
a  small  building  for  the  horse-power  and  pumps,  and  a  themselves  entirely  from  the  use  of  this  liquor;  and, 
drum-head  tackle  for  drawing  up  the  mineral,  are  before  adding  precept  and  remons:rance  to  example,  they  did 
you;  you  step  into  either  of  these  buildings,  and  look  their  utmost  to  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to  adopt  a 
down  a  shaft  upon  utter  darkness.  (Mr.  Manson,  the  similar  course.  The  appeal  thus  made  to  the  good  sense 
intelligent  proprietor,  residing  in  Smithfield,  will  ac-  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  its  best  interests,  has  been 
company  you  any  fair  day,  and  make  you  pleased  with  nobly  responded  to;  and  at  this  time,  some  hundred 
his  company.)  [thousand  freemen  of  these  States,  have  entered  their 

From  this  dark  place,  of  so  unpromising  aspect,  is  j  solemn  protest  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.  The 
drawn  more  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  labor  employ-  sincerity  of  these  reformers,  nembers  of  Temperance 
ed  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world.  Within  three  Societies, is  best  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  acting,  them- 
years,  with  the  imperfect  drainage  we  have  mentioned,  |  selves,  up  to  the  principle  vhich  they  urge  on  their 
the  labor  of  from  three  to  six  hands,  and  one  horse,  the  [  fellow-citizens  at  large,  for  adoption.  They  recommend 
present  lessee  has  raised  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  ,  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit,  and  they  give  force  to  this 
worth  of  the  mineial.  An  expenditure  of  a  sum  suffi-  !  recommendation  by  abstaining-  from  it  themselves.  The 
cient  to  set  up  and  keep  in  operation  a  steam  engjne  of  example  of  temperance,  is  not.as  in  times  past,  limited  to 
two,  or  at  most  four-horse  power,  would  easily  enable    scattered  individuals,  who  have  been  always  found  in, 


him  to  double  or  treble  this  amount;  but  as  his  le: 
will  shortly  expire,  and  he  is  engaged  in  an  extensiv 
whale-fishery,  this  will  not  now  be  done.  We  unde 
stand  that  Mr.  Manson  will  be  willing  to  raise  a  comp 
ny  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements,  and  work 


every  district  of  our  country,  ror  to  people  in  other  cli- 
mates: it  is  now  set  by  numerous  and  powerful  associa- 
tions— entire  communities,  including  all  religious  per- 
suasions, and  every  political  party.  To  his  personal  con- 
viction of  the  blessings  of  sobriety,  a  member  of  a  Tem- 


g  the  mine  more  advantageously.  The  investment  of  ■  perance  Society  adds  a  public  pledge  that  he  will  exert 
considerable  capital  in  this  enterprise  would  certainly  himself  to  insure  and  diffuse  them.  Standing  alone,  a 
be  profitable.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  pop-  ,  man  might  have  allowed  himself  in  a  moment  of  easy 
ulous  neighbourhood,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  I  good  nature,  or  for  fear  of  ridicule,  to  become  the  victim 
Delaware,  and  not  more  than  15  from  Philadelphia,  of  the  hour,  and  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  to  the  urgencies 
The  Plumbago  of  this  mine  is  said  to  be  the  purest  '  of  thoughtless  and  boisterous  companions — but  in  his 
known,  except  that  of  one  mine  in  England.  It  is  uni-  j  new  relations,  he  is  bound  not  to  peril  the  reputation  of 
formly  barrelled  up  and  sold  as  delivered  from  the  pit's  '.  his  associates  and  the  cause, by  such  ill-timed  concessions, 
mouth,  at  from  fifteen  to  forty  cents  per  pound,  accord-  I  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  inhabit- 
ing to  quality.     It  is  sometimes  found  in  larg'e  masses;  j  ant  of  the  United  States,  to  strengthen  himself,  and  give 


one  block  of  pure  plumbago  was  raised  a  year  or  two 
since,  weighing  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
veins  improve  in  quality  as  they  descend  to  greater 
depths;  but  the  explorations  downward  have  been  pre- 
vented from  being  extended  on  account  of  the  difficulty 


strength  to  others  in  the  support  of  temperance;  and 
on  this  ground,  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
man  who  is  aware  of  the  evils  of  strong  drink,  and  who 
suffers  from  its  use  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  his 
relation  to  others,  as  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  to 


of  draining  by  the  power  in  use.  Should  a  more  per-  !  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  practice,  by  becom 
feet  mode  be  adopted,  as  is  proposed,  we  should  expect  |  ing  a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society'  He  will  thus 
very  beneficial  results.  I  secure  himself  from  the  dread  poison,  and  give  the 

With  many  thanks  to  the  warm-hearted  proprietor,  J  strongest  lesson  of  dehortation  from  its  uncalled  for  and 
and  his  hospitable  family,  for  their  polite  attention  and  !  pernicious  indulgence  by  others;  while,  at  the  same 
readiness  of  information,  we  tender  him  our  best  wishes  \  time,  he  will  exert  a  more  powerful  moral  suasion  on 
for  success  in  his  desire  of  making  this  concern  a  source  j  his  family  and  connexions,  than  by  the  most  pathetic 
of  profit  to  himself,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  neighbour-  |  appeals.or  by  the  severest  censures  and  penalties  against 


hood,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  country. 

Bucks  Co.  Republican. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

ANNIVERSARY  REPORT 

Of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discour- 
aging the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits.  Read  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1831,  and  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Society. 
The  anniversary  of  aTemperance  Society,  is  an  event 
calculated  to  elicit  expressions  of  honest  pride  and  joy 
from  every  true  patriot  and  philanthropist.  It  does  not 
call  upon  us  to  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak,  nor  for  victory  with  the  expense  of  much 
blood  and  treasure.  Far  nobler  purpose!  It  is  to  com- 
memorate the  success  of  reason  and  sound  morals,  over 
brutalizing  impulses  and  debasing  habits.  On  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  we  may  well  eulogize  that  higher 
wisdom  which  guides  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  volun- 
tary associations  throughout  the  land,  for  the  promotion 
of  Temperance,  and  which  teaches  men  to  avoid  temp- 
tation and  to  shun  danger,  rather  than  causelessly  to 
encounter  ills  from  which  so  few  escape  unscathed  or 
dishonoured. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  and  taught  by  the  history  of 
human  habits,  that  abstinence  from  the  seductive  poison 
of  strong  drinks,  and  above  all,  of  that  most  generally 


intemperance.  Is  he  a  father,  who,  satisfied  with  his 
own  discretion  in  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  yet 
views  with  anxiety  and  mistrust,  the  beginning  fond 
ness  for  it  of  a  favourite,  perhaps  an  only  son,  whom  he 
hopes  will  be  the  staff  of  his  old  age — how  shall  he  teach 
this  young  man  caution?  how  persuade  him  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  certain  measure  of  liquor?  Will  it  be  by 
citing  his  own  example?  Alas!  no.  The  son  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  allege,  in  reply  to  admonition,  that 
personal  experience  will  finally  apprise  him,  as  it  did 
his  father,  of  the  quantity  which  he  can  take  with  im- 
punity. What  is,  however,  the  result  to  be  dreaded? 
This  young  man  associates  wi:h  those  of  his  own  age, 
joyous  and  thoughtless  like  himself.  They  drink  as 
their  fathers  drank  before  then):  but  mutual  incitements 
and  bantering,  uttered  in  idleness  or  in  accidental  dis- 
cussion, are  made  the  pretext  for  emptying  an  additional 
bottle.  Without  intending  it,  :hey  have  now  passed  the 
limits — they  are  intoxicated — the  midnight  hour  has  ar- 
rived, and  they  sally  out  to  wander  amidst  the  haunts  of 
the  vicious  and  depraved — they  form  new  and  unholy 
connexions,  and  lose  in  one  short  hour  the  ingenuous 
innocence  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  them.  The 
scenes  of  this  one  day  are  renewed,  if  not  on  the  next 
day,  yet  in  the  next  week — it  may  be  the  next  month; 
but  renewed  they  will  be,  because  the  same  provocative 
to  stormy  passions,  the  samestupifier  of  the  judgment, 
is  had  recourse  to  in  the  form  of  intoxicating  drink,  at 
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their  next  convivial  meeting.  Frequent  repetitions  of 
such  acts,  eventually  become  a  habit — the  moral  sense 
is  depraved — conscience,  siill  troublesome  in  its  admo- 
nitiuns,  is  deadened  at  last  by  stronger  alcoholic  pota- 
tions; and  the  wretched  young-  man  finds  himself  de- 
graded and  an  outcast  from  a  community,  which  once 
looked  up  to  him  with  fond  hopes  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  fame.  Who  now  shall  plead  in  miligation  of 
the  censure  lavished  on  him  bv  every  tongue — who  in- 
tercede for  him  at  the  bar  of  justice,  where  he  mav  have 
been  summoned  to  answerfor  crimes  committed  during 
one  of  his  drunken  fits?  Will  it  be  a  faiher,  worn  down 
with  sorrow  and  much  weeping;  but  still  a  father,  who 
refused  to  set  that  example  of  temperance, which  would 
have  prevented  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  and  mis- 
eries of  his  son. 

It,  again,  it  should  be  a  sin,  who  is  desirous  above  all 
things  of  arresting  his  father  in  the  downward  course  to 
destruction,  through  intemperate  drinking,  how  shall  he 
most  sensibly  impress  his  wayward  parent  with  his  own, 
and  public  opinion  in  favour  of  sobriety'  Advice  he  can 
seldom  more  than  timidly  offer — warm,  passionate  re- 
monstrance and  intimidation,  even  if  of  any  avail,  are 
forbidden  him.  There  remains  then  no  other  means  so 
powerful  and  convincing,  as  for  him  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Temperance  Society,  and  thereby  to  display  in 
his  own  person,  the  comfori,  serenity  and  health  which 
comes  from  observing  its  regulations.  He  may  not  al- 
ways work  an  entire  reform  of  his  father — but  he  will 
prevent  many  an  excess — and  save  himself,  and  perhaps 
a  beloved  mother,  from  many  an  agonizing  hour.  This 
will  at  least  be  the  only  kind  of  monition,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  be  properly  given  or  patiently 
received. 

In  all  the  relations  which, each  member  of  a  family 
has  with  another,  the  advantages  of  temperance  must 
be  freely  admitted;  and  with  this  admission,  is  implied 
the  plain  duty  of  every  member  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  support  of  our  cause!  Still  further — we  are  safe  in 
affirming,  that  to  barely  desist  from  opposing,  or  to  cold- 
ly assent  to  the  usefulness  of  Temperance  Societies.will 
not  discharge  a  freeman  from  the  more  active  and  vigil- 
ant performance  of  a  duty,  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  government  under  which  he  is  so  proud 
to  live. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  views,  that  "the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of  Ardent 
Spirits,"  was  formed,  and  it  is  to  give  them  force  and 
effect  that  it  continues  its  labours.  Since  the  last  anni- 
versary report  of  the  Society,  its  agent,  the  Rev.  Sylves- 
ter Graham,  has  visited  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 


County  Temperance  Societies,  we  cannot  give  the  num- 
ber of  members  at  present  in  the  state.  In  spite,  how- 
ever.of  some  untoward  circumstances, we  have  evidence 
of  their  marked  and  continued  increase. 

In  our  sister  state.  New  York,  the  extent  and  success 
of  the  Temperance  reform,  have  gone  even  beyond  the 
hopes  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  part  of  her  popu- 
lation ;  who,  by  their  zealous,  and  wisely  concerted,  and 
untiring  efforts,  have  mainly  contributed  to  so  glorious 
a  result.  It  appears  from  the  "  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,"  that  in 
the  year  1830,  "the  diminution,  in  the  quantity  of  for- 
eign liquors,  passing  through  the  New  York  market  f')r 
domestic  consumption,  has  been  1,471,71 8  gallons, costing 
about  as  many  dollars,  and  being  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  fifty  three  percent.  Of  domestic  spirits,  it  has  been 
about  2,000,000  of  gallons,  worth,  at  first  cost,  about 
§500,000 — the  whole  making  a  saving  to  the  community 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollahs. 

This  is  the  estimate  at  the  wholesale  price — at  the 
retail  price,  as  sold  in  the  dram  shops,  and  taverns,  and 
hotels,  the  lessened  expenditure  must  be  vast."  Such 
is  the  estimate  of  pecuniary  saving:  but  who  can  calcu- 
late the  gain  in  the  health,  morals  and  religion  of  a  vast 
population,  from  whom  such  an  amount  of  destructive 
drink  has  been  withheld. 

"  Enough  information  has  been  collected,"  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Tempe- 
rance Society,  to  justify  them  "in  estimating  the  whole 
number  of  members  in  the  state,  as  high  as  100,000. 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  connected 
themselves  with  Temperance  Societies,  but  who  prac- 
tice on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits, probably  exceeds  the  other  number.  Coupling 
with  these  200,000  persons,  the  children  and  labourers 
under  their  control,  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
number  in  this  state  (New  York)  brought  directly  under 
the  temperance  reformation,  exceeds  half  a  million." 

From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  most  flattering 
evidences  are  received  of  the  people  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger;  and  devising,  in  the  formation  of 
Temperance  Societies,  means  of  safety  and  renewed  ele- 
vation of  character.  Nor  are  the  benefits  of  the  reform 
confined  to  our  western  hemisphere.  The  noble  work 
has  been  begun,  and  is  in  successful  progress  in  Ire- 
laud  and  Scotland,  and  is  advancing  videnlly,  though 
slowly,  in  England.  It  may  well  be  a  source  of  justi- 
fiable pride,  that  the  blessed  change  which  those  islands 
are  now  undergoing,  was  begun  by  Americans.  The 
debt  of  gratitude  has  been  felt  and  warmly  acknowledg- 
ed by  our  transatlantic  brethren.     Long  may  such  sen- 


by  his  zeal  and  ability,  has  been  instrumental  in  rousing  j  timents  be  interchanged  between  them  and  the  citizens 
the  people  to  duly  appreciate  the  importance   of  the    of  this  republic! 

cause,  by  forming  numerous  Auxiliary  Temperance  So-  The  history  of  Temperance  Societies  has  confirmed, 
cieties.  In  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  especially  in  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  a  fact  constantly  and  dis- 
the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  the  addresses  ■  tinctly  affirmed  by  physicians  in  all  ages,  amid-t  every 


delivered  by  this  gentleman  have  produced  a  powerful 
effect.  Manulacterers  and  mechanics  in  the  city,  are 
now  making  the  same  salutary  discovery  as  the  farmers 
in  the  country,  that  labour  of  all  kinds  is  better  perform- 
ed during  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks; 
and  that  order,  economy  »nd  health  are  best  promoted 
by  the  same  means.  The  journal  of  Mr.  Giaham  con- 
tains many  exceedingly  interesting  facts,  tending  to 
show  the  progress  of  reform,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
thence  resulting  to  all  classes  of  society.  Bodily  infir- 
mities of  long  standing,  rheumatic  and  other  pains,  and 
disorder  and  feebleness  of  the  senses,  have  been  shown 
to  be  removed  with  a  promptitude  and  permanency,  I 
which  would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  of  the  healing  art;  if  the  applica- 
tion of  their  skill  could  be  attended  with  the  like  results. 
The  diminished  consumption  and  distillation  of  do- 
mestic ardent  spirit  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been,  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
500,000  gallons  per  annum. 


change  of  medical  theory,  that  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  exempts  from  numerous  distressing  mala- 
dies, promotes  health,  and  increases  the  probabilities  of 
long  life.  Various  opinions,  usually  the  offspring  of  na- 
tional prejudice,  rather  than  the  result  of  careful  obser- 
vation, have  been  held  respecting  the  comparative  cor- 
dial and  invigorating  effects  of  different  liquors,  whether 
the  product  of  the  still  or  of  fermentation — some  giving 
preference  to  what  they  call  pure  spirit  diluted  with 
water,  others  extolling  wine — these  malt  liquors,  those 
cider  and  perry.  But  we  have  the  irrecusable  testimony 
of  careful  observers,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  present  day — physicians,  and  writers  on  dietetics, 
the  personal  experience  of  religious  and  other  recluses, 
of  philosophers  and  hardy  warriors,  in  favour  of  the  en- 
tire fitness  and  salubrity  of  water  as  the  exclusive  drink 
— that  liquid,  which,  whether  in  the  shady  spring,  or 
the  wide  flowing  river,  or  descending  rain,  a  bountiful 
Providence  furnishes  every  where  to  man.  A  small  share 
of  the  skill,  which  is  so  perversely  exerted  to  prepare  a 


Not  having  heard   from    the  various  Auxiliary  and  I  poison  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  sufficient, 
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under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  render  wa- 
ter potable,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  when,  from  pecu- 
liar causes,  it  has  been  stagnant  and  mixed  with  earthy 
matters  and  vegetable  impurities.  Our  fellow-citizens 
cannot  too  often  be  reminded  of  this  important  truth, 
when  prone  to  indulge  in  speculations  of  a  hazardous 
nature  respecting  the  different  drinks,  which  it  is  lining 
for  man  to  use.  We  repeat  it — expeditions,  inland  and 
maritime,  labour  in  the  field  and  the  factory, during  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold,  have  all  been  successfully 
performed,  with  no  other  beverage  than  simple  water. 
Let  the  most  sceptical  on  this  subject,  refer  to  the  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  history  and  support  of  Temperance 
Societies,  and  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  receive  entire  conviction,  if  facts  without 
number,  and  the  most  authentic  and  various  details  are 
capable  of  producing  this  effect,  from  the  same  quar- 
ters he  will  learn,  that  cheerfulness,  despatch,  and  re- 
gularity, under  the  reformed  system,  are  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  boisterous  mirth,  alternating  with  fits 
of  sullenness,  riot,  and  uncertain  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments, when  intoxicating  drinks  have  been  allowed  and 
used. 

Not  only  are  the  rational  enjoyments  of  a  people 
clouded,  but  the  supply  of  substances  necessary  for 
their  food  is  diminished,  by  the  manufacture  of  ardent 
spirit.  The  political  economist,  who  regards  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  wholesome  food, as  a  prime  element  in 
his  calculation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  pop- 
ulation becomes  most  numerous  and  thriving,  cannot 
fail  to  point  out  the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  our 
species, caused  by  converting  nutritive  grain, whin  it  is 
barely  adequate  to  meet  the  home  demand,  into  a  liquid 
poison — as  occurs  in  the  process  of  distilalion.  There 
is  here  not  merely  an  abstraction  of  food,  but  a  worse 
than  loss — a  conversion  of  it  into  a  demoralizing  and 
destructive  drink.  This  condemnation  does  not  require 
us  by  any  principle  of  dietetics  or  rule  of  logic,  to  pre- 
sent in  laudable  contrast  that  other  conversion  of  grain 
by  the  proeess  of  fermentation  into  malt  liquors.  The 
major  evil  must  not,  by  its  enormity,  blind  us  to  the 
minor  one,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  addition- 
al fearfulness  which  this  latter  assumes,  by  the  noxious 
articles  so  largely  employed  in  the  arts  of  brewii  g. 

But  not  alone  are  our  nutritive  grains  converted  into 
potent  alcoholic  drinks— the  juices  of  the  sugar  cane, 
the  grape,  the  apple,  and  the  peach  are  made  to  under- 
go a  similar  change,  and  to  whiskey  and  gin  are  added 
on  the  black  list,  rum  and  brandy.  It  lias  been  impi- 
ously asked,  whether  man  is  answerable  for  this  exer- 
cise of  his  ingenuity,  on  materials  furnished  by  creative 
wisdom — as  if  such  querists  can  be  ignorant,  that 
man's  free  agency  to  do  what  he  listeth,  implies  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  and  who 
shall  consent  to  be  responsible  for  converting  whole- 
some and  highly  nutritious  food  in  the  one  instance,and 
the  refreshing  and  sweet  savoured  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
the  other,  into  the  vehicle  of  disease,  and  shame,  and 
sin. 

That  milder  product  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  sub- 
jected to  fermentation,  and  constituting  wine,  so  long 
and  so  much  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  still, 
shows  in  its  composition,  its  alliance  to  ardent  spirit. 
Like  this  latter  it  contains,  though  in  less  quantity,  the 
denounced  poison  alcohol.  The  resemblance  in  this 
respect  between  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  is  un- 
happily made  still  greater  by  the  universal  practice  of 
adding  ardent  spirit  usually  brandy,  to  wines,  which  are 
put  aside  for  keeping,  or  which  are  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported. The  trade  in  wines  necessarily,  therefore, 
keeps  up  the  trade  of  distillation — even  supposing  the 
temperance  reform  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude 
from  common  use,  spirit  in  its  raw  state  or  diluted  with 
water. 

The  alleged  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  wine  coun- 
tries,cannot  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general  use  of 
the  vinous  liquors,  which  we  receive  from  them  in  trade, 


and  which  are  drunk  in  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence of  strength  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  al- 
coholic element,  between  our  imported  wines  and  those 
used  in  southern  Europe,  is  too  great  to  allow  of  any 
argument  being  deduced  from  the  use  of  the  latter, 
which  sh  II  apply  to  the  use  of  the  former.  Rut  while 
touching  on  this  question,  we  ought  to  be  aware,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  old  world,  though 
so  superior  to  the  people  of  this  republic,  in  an  infi- 
nitely greater  avoidance  of  drunkenness,  and  conse- 
quent exemption  from  much  physical  and  moral  debase- 
ment, are  not  strangers  to  intemperance,  nor  to  many 
diseases,  the  direct  result  of  the  abuse  of  wine.  The 
observations  of  travellers;  and  still  more,  official  hos- 
pital reports,  furnish,  unhappily,  evidence  too  clear  and 
conclusive  on  this  head. 

In  recommending  to  their  fellow-citizens,  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  the  Managers  of  this  Society 
wish  to  be  understood  as,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
deprecating  the  manufacture,  sale  and  drinking  of  ar- 
dent spirit, which  they  regard  as  the  embodied  Apollyon, 
among  the  material  agents  for  man's  destruction.  In 
discouraging  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors,  they 
act,  it  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
genuine  philanthropy,  not  less  than  of  sound  political 
economy.  On  this  subject,  evidence  is  being  daily  ac- 
cumulated, and  will  ere  long  be  so  generally  diffused, 
and  so  clearly  set  forth,  as  to  enable  the  people  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  for  themselves.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of 
all  the  material  facts  connected  with  so  important  a 
question. 

But,  while  thus  protesting  against  the  perverted 
display  of  human  ingenuity,  by  which  matters  calculat- 
ted  to  nourish,  and  refresh,  and  invigorate,  are  convert- 
ed into  enfeebling  and  deleierious  drinks,  Temperance 
Societies,  ought  not  for  a  moment,  to  be  considered  as 
inimical  to  rational  enjoyment,  still  less,  as  desirous  of 
making  man  a  gloomy  ascetic.  On  the  contrary,  their 
great  object  is  to  enable  him  to  avoid  much  bodily  dis- 
comfort and  mental  disquietude,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  his  functions  in  that  well  balanced  state,  by 
which  the  productions  of  nature  for  his  sustenance  and 
health,  and  the  works  of  art  for  his  instruction,  shall  be 
most  keenly  relished  and  longest  enjoyed.  The  tem- 
perance reform  obstructs  no  channel  of  laudable  im- 
provement, interferes  with  no  means  of  innocent  recre- 
ation; it,  rather,  increases  the  former  and  multiplies  the 
latter.  Were  its  principles  adopted,  we  should  no  lon- 
ger see  the  revolting  contradiction  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  gardener,  after  gathering  the  grain  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  present  us  with  one  hand  a  portion  for  nour- 
ishment and  refreshment,  and  with  the  other,  a  portion 
changed  into  a  liquid  poison,  rife  with  disease  and 
death. 

Each  region  of  the  earth  has  its  fruits.  In  one,  the 
date  and  the  tamarind  —  in  another,  the  figandthe  pom- 
egranate— here  the  orange  and  the  lemon — there  the 
clustering  grape.  Nature  has  not  been  niggardly  in  this 
particular  to  our  country:  the  apple,  the  pair,  the  peach, 
the  cherry  and  the  plumb  of  the  orchard,  and  the  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  other  small  fruit  of 
the  garden,  and  the  juicy  melons,  attest  the  liberal 
share  which  we  have  received  in  the  distribution  of  her 
gifts.  Commerce,  ever  active  in  promoting  exchanges 
of  the  products  of  the  soil,  not  less  than  the  works  of 
man's  skill,  brings  us,  at  stated  periods,  some  of  the 
fruits  of  remote  regions,  whilst  horticulture  continues 
to  successfully  domesticate  others  in  our  own  soil,  and 
make  them  a  part  of  our  national  possessions.  When 
we  look  around  and  behold  this  beauteous  display  of  ma- 
tured fruits,  at  once  adapted  to  convey  nutriment,  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  lost  health,  and  to  minister  to  the 
pleasures  of  taste,  by  quenching  thirst  and  gratifying  the 
palate,  is  it,  we  may  exclaim,  conformable  with  the 
designs  of  nature,  can  it  be  an  acceptable  thing  to 
nature's  God,  for  us  to  turn  away  thankless  and  heart- 
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less  from  the  proffered  boon,  and  to  convert  tliis  endless 
variety  into  a  nearly  homogenous  fluid — the  prime  ele- 
ment of  which  shall  be  destructive  alcohol'  Is  plant- 
ing, and  grafting,  and  pruning — does  the  refreshing 
shower  give  moisture,  and  the  genial  sun  mature  into 
sweet  flavoured  pulp  and  juice,  the  abundant  fruit,  in 
order  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  press,  to  be  af- 
terwards converted  into  wine  or  cider,  or  into  the  still, 
to  become  brandy?  Was  it  not  enough  for  us  to  have 
a  second  supply  of  fruit,  as  when  we  obtain,  in  a  dried 
state,  the  grape,  now  raisin,  the  fig,  and  the  currents, 
the  apple,  and  the  peach,  or  with  the  addition  of  sugar, 
the  date  and  the  tamarind,  and  a  large  class  of  domestic 
fruits, — without  our  mischievous  alchemy  making  far- 
ther changes,  and  converting  the  gifts  of  goodness  into 
the  spirit  of  evil'  Surely  he,  who  only  seeks  for  Epi- 
curean enjoyment,  will  have  more  multiplyed  sources 
for  this  purpose,  by  preserving  the  purity  of  his  taste 
for  the  successive  fruits  of  the  season,  than  if  he  were  to 
so  deaden  or  pervert  it,  by  frequent  potations  of  strong 
drinks,  as  to  turn  away  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
loathing,  from  these  rich  productions.  We  need  not 
ask  on  whose  side  will  be  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of 
external  nature,  in  all  that  can  gladden  the  senses,  or 
elevate  the  feelings,  and  minister  to  the  intellect — he 
who  preserves  the  delicacy,  freshness,  and  susceptibility 
of  his  faculties,  or  he  who  keeps  them  in  states  of  al- 
ternate feverish,  insane  excitement,  and  of  moody,  sul- 
len despondency. 

A  deliberate  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  whether 
we  consider  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  vice  of 
drunkeness,  the  causes  which  nourish  it,  the  means 
best  suited  to  banish  it  from  our  land,  or  the  success 
which  has  attended  past  efforts,  must  convince  all  re- 
flecting and  patriotic  minds,  that  the  present  is  the  time 
for  action,  for  association  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to 
strengthen  the  wavering,  and  to  convince  unbelievers 
by  the  eloquence  of  facts. 

In  so  noble  a  cause,  and  for  such  beneficent  ends, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Pennsylvania,  ever  ready  to  foster 
all  liberal  plans  of  improvement  and  reform,  will  emu- 
late her  sister  states  in  their  present  glorious  efforts. — 
Invoking  the  names  of  her  Benezet — her  Franklin — 
and  her  Rush — she  will  derive  new  strength,  and  add 
fresh  sanctity  to  her  onward  march  in  support  of  tem- 
perance, without  which  patriotism  is  blind  instinct — 
philanthropy  a  profitless  and  helpless  emotion. 

This  report  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Society, 
accompanied  by  an  appendix,  to  which  we  refer  for 
much  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 
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From  the  (Baltimore;  Chronicle  of  the  Timej. 
To  the  Editors  of  .the  Chronicle  of  the  Times. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  22. 

Gentlemt.3": — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  the 
honor  of  enclosing  to  you  a  translation  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  M.  Boucher,  of  Paris,  in  answer  to  one 
in  which  I  explained  to  him  the  experimental  course 
which  I  have  been  pursuing  during  these  two  years, 
and  which  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  until  congress 
shall  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  bill  reported  to  them 
by  their  committee  on  agriculture,  which  I  hope  will  be 
at  the  next  session.  I  have  added  a  number  of  notes  to 
that  letter  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  text: 
You  will  perceive  that  M.  Boucher  no  longer  considers 
the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture, as  the  drtam  of  an  lioncsl  man.  He  does  not  know 
what  stuff  the  American  people  are  made. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  that  gentleman  re- 
commends to  us,  to  reel  silk  for  tram,  as  it  is  called,  of 
from  15  to  20  cocoons,  my  English  correspondents  re- 
commend our  reeling  it  for  Orgarizine,  from  6  to  8, 
which  they  say  is  only  equal  to  ihe  Italian  4  to  6,  our 
silk  being  so  much  finer  and  stronger.     The  reason  of 


this  difference  is  as  appears  to  me,  that  France  most 
wants  the  former  and  England  the  latter  quality  of  silk, 
for  their  respective  manufactures.  But  M.  Boucher 
tells  us  that  England  is  the  best  market  for  that  article, 
for  which  she  pays  a  higher  price  than  France.  There- 
fore our  views  will  probably  be  turned  to  that  market. 
I  am  trying  to  get  information  from  all  quarters,  and  at 
any  rate,  if  I  can  do  no  more,  I  shall  have  obtained  for 
the  country  a  mass  of  facts,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
found  useless. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Gentlemen,  your  most  Obedient  servant. 

PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU. 

No.  3. 
From  M.  Boucher,  to  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

Paris,  June  3. 

Sir: — I  received  on  the  24th  of  last  December,  your 
interesting  letter  of  the  18th  November.  A  long  sick- 
ness, of  which  I  am  now  convalescent,  has  been  the 
cause  of  my  not  having  answered  it  sooner.  I  wish  that 
the  letter  which  I  addressed  on  the  20th  of  August  last, 
to  your  respectable  friend  the  Chevalier  de  Pougens, 
may  be  useful  to  you.  That  friend  will  have  sent  to 
you  some  weeks  ago,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Du  com- 
merce des  Soieries  en  France,"  (on  the  silk  trade  in 
France.)  This  work,  written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Leon  Teste,  of  Avignon,  will  interest  you. 

I  have  carefully  examined  your  samples  of  white  sew- 
ing silk,  (a)  It  is  what  we  call  demie  grenade,  or  ronde- 
ktle.  It  is  made  of  dupions  (double  imperfect  cocoons) 
(&)  two  threads  of  the  raw  silk  are  twisted  together, 
then  closely  united  by  a  second  twist  more  or  less  strong, 
and  thus  sewing  silk  is  made  either  white  or  to  be  co- 
loured. Our  rondekttes,  in  the  raw  state,  (c)  are  worth 
here  15  francs  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  with  a  discount 
of  12J  per  cent.  To  this  you  must  add  one  franc  25 
centimes  for  dyeing,  50  centimes  for  packing,  the  loss 
of  weight  after  extracting  the  gum  and  dyeing,  25  per 
cent,  and  thus  you  have  the  price  of  dyed  rondelette, 
21  francs  per  pound.  You  must  compare  this  price, 
deducting  the  freight  and  importation  duties,  with  that 
your  women  get  for  it  at  home.  It  is  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry yet  in  its  infancy:  this  silk  is  very  irregular,  as 
well  in  ihe  reeling  as  in  the  twisting,  (d) 

Your  project  for  improving  the  filature  cf  silk,  is 
grand  and  deserving  commendation;  do  not,  however, 
go  too  fast  in  endeavoring  to  spin  fine  threads;  you 
would  do  bad  work.  You  will,  indeed,  have  pupils 
well  instructed,  but  the  improvement  of  the  female 
reelers  by  practice,  will  require  years.  As  to  the 
manufacturing  of  stuffs,  it  will  require  still  longer 
time;  and  moreover  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether 
the  high  price  of  labour  in  your  country,  will  not  be  an 
obstacle. 

What  you  say  of  Mr.  D'Homergue  gives  me  great 
hopes  as  to  the  reeling  of  raw  silk;  (e)  he  must  know 
how  much  the  reelers  of  Jlais,  Anduse  and  St.  Jean  du 
Gard  have  improved  their  filatures,  while  not  far  from 
thence  at  Salon,  the  art  has  declined,  and  it  is  the  same 
at  Tours.  (/) 


(a)  This  was  a  sample  of  sewing  silk  made  after  the 
manner  of  Connecticut.  It  was  a  most  favourable  spe- 
cimen. 

(4)  This  sample  was  made  of  the  best  silk  of  the  best 
cocoons. 

(c)  The  writer  speaks  here  of  French  sewing  silk. 

(d)  The  writer  gives  his  opinion  as  delicately  as  he 
can,  and  reluctantly  at  last  comes  to  this  conclusion 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

(e)  The  writer  seems  to  have  at  first  considered  Mr. 
D'Homergue  as  a  mere  dealer  in  silks,  not  familiar  with 
the  various  processes  or  their  manufacture. 

(/)  If  the  art  of  extracting  silk  from  the  cocoons 
were  as  easy  as  some  pretend,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  difference  between  the  raw  silk  made  in  different 
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Your  experimental  filature  of  ten  reels,  is  becoming 
interesting.  Your  raw  silk,  spun  of  six  cocoons  if  tlie 
threads  are  regular, the  ends  tied  in  knots,  marriages[g) 
taken  off,  and  the  silk  made  up  in  small  skeins,  will  suit 
to  make  trams  of  two  threads,  and  even  organzine  fit 
for  the  manufacturing  of  Florence  of  Jlvignon — but  it 
will  have  to  stand  the  competition  of  our  own  silks,  as 
well  for  the  price  as  for  the  throwing.  England  at  this 
moment  is  more  in  want  of  raw  silks  of  from  3  to  4  and 
from  4  to  5  cocoons,  than  from  5  to  6.  (h)  I  can  say 
nothing  of  Mexico. 

I  shall  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  sample  of  your 
raw  silk  which  you  intend  to  send  me,  and  1  shall  tell 
you  what  may  be  clone  with  it.  1  should  prefer  receiv- 
ing silk  of  15  to  20  cocoons,  like  the  sample  of  Spanish 
silk  called  tramas  de  Valencia,  which  I  have  sent  you.  (i) 
I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  silk  by  means  of  a  cut 
reel,  which  you  might  get  made  of  400  turns  of  a  wheel 
of  an  ell's  (44  French  inches)  diameter.  400  ells  by 
their  weight  in  grains  of  mark  weight,  give  the  stand- 
ard weight  (litre)  which  is  called  deniers.  (k)  Say  15 
grains  or  deniers,  single  thread,  or  30  deniers  double 
thread.  By  this  means  you  will  be  in  harmony  with  all 
the  manufactories  of  Europe. 

1  am  like  yourself,  very  much  astonished  that  you  have 
boiled  your  raw  silk,  without  throwing  it,  either  from 
tram  or  organzine;  it  must  have  been  twisted  or  crossed 
a  great  deal  in  the  filature.  The  silks  of  Bursa  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  ot  20  to  30  cocoons  produce  the  same  effect; 
but  with  six  cocoons  it  is  most  extraordinary.  Ho  not 
trust  always  to  it,  however;  a  little  too  much  boiling 
in  the  dyeing  process,  may  render  the  silk  unfit  to  be 
wound. 

I  do  not  conceive  how  you  can  have  made  a  piece  of 
stuff  with  one  single  thread  of  raw  silk  reeled  from  six 
cocoons,  it  must  have  been  very  light.  (/)    1  understand 

places  even  in  the  same  country.    There  is  no  such  dif- 
ference in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  the  J 
value  of  these  depends  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial, n"t  only  on  the  skill  of  the  spinners. 

(»)  Marriage  is  when  two  threads  in  reeling,  through 
the  inattention  or  unskiltulness  of  the  spinner  pass 
through  tlie  same  hole  in  the  traversing  bar,  and  thus 
get  improperly  joined. 

(h)  The  texture  of  our  silk  is  so  very  fine,  that  the 
English  manufacturers  to  whom  samples  of  it  were  sent, 
have  desired  that  it  should  be  reeled  from  7  to  8  co- 
coons, instead  of  4  to  6,  which  is  only  equal  they  say 
to  3  to  4  of  Italian  silk.  Notwithstanding  tliis  extreme 
fineness,  oursilk  is  found  to  excel  in  strength  and  nerve. 

(i)  This  sample  was  never  received. 

(k)  The  word  denier  means  literally  a  pennyweight, 
here  it  seems  synonymous  to  grain.  Denier  is  a  techni- 
cal term  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  foreign  silk  manu- 
factures. 

The  cut  reel  is  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  silks, 
a  given  length  of  thread  well  reeled  gives  an  ascertain- 
ed weight;  if  it  should  fall  below  or  rise  above  the 
standard,  it  is  considered  ill  reeled  in  proportion  to  the 
difference. 

In  Januarv,  1830,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ly- 
ons in  France,  caused  a  sample  of  American  silk  reeled 
by  Mr.  D'Homergue  himself,  to  be  thus  tried  by  a  sworn 
assayer.  The  repoit  was,  that  "the  raw  silk  obtained 
in  Philadelphia  was  of  an  extraordinary  quality,  well 
adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  fabrication.  Its  degree  of 
fineness  was  16  deniers.  It  was  fine,  nervous,  good, 
regular,  clean,  of  a  fine  color;  in  short  it  united  all  the 
qualities  that  could  be  wished  for.  Its  price  was  esti- 
mated at  26  francs  per  pound,  at  Nismes,  afterwards  it 
was  estimated  at  30  fr. 

(/)  The  writer  speaks  of  the  flag  presented  to  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania.  The  warp  of  the  stuff  only 
was  of  one  single  thread,  which  was  doubled  for  the 
woof.  The  stuff  was  indeed  extremely  light:  twelve 
feet  by  six  feet  and  a  half,  weighed  only  nine  ounces. 
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better  that  you  should  have  trammed  your  second  flag 
of  four  threads;  but  your  dyeing  on  the  piece,  particu- 
larly of  two  colours,  must  have  made  their  silk  look  like 
an  old  piece  of  stuff  dyed  a  second  time,  consequently 
without  lustre  and  crispy  (m.) 

I  have  observed  that  in  a  temperate  climate,  silk  is 
always  more  brilliant,  nervous  and  mellow,  with  livelier 
colors  than  in  very  hot  countries;  this  comes  from  the 
nature  of  the  mulberry  leaf;  but  in  those  countries, 
there  is  the  danger  of  white  frosts  and  of  frequent  rains, 
which  are  seldom  experienced  in  Italy  and  India.  This 
danger  may  perhaps  cause  the  silk  culture  to  be  aban- 
doned. Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  some  information  re- 
specting I  he  temperature  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, particularly  in  the  spring  season. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  English  have  invented 
machines  of  iron  and  copper  for  throwing  of  silk,  of 
much  greater  activity  than  that  of  our  wooden  thrusting 
mills. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  the  love  of  your  country  and 
not  the  thirst  of  gain,  induces  your  efforts  for  introduc- 
ing the  filature  of  silk  into  the  United  States.  I  wish 
you  complete  success,  and  shall  willingly  contribute  to 
it  in  every  thing  that  will  depend  upon  me.  I  shall  with 
pleasure  follow  your  progress.  Write  to  me  as  often  as 
you  please,  do  not  spare  me,  you  will  receive  speedy 
answers.  I  am,  &c. 

L.J.  BOUCHER. 


THE  MAN  OF  TKUTH. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  valued  Correspondent  for  the 
following  interesting  little  anecdote  of  Charles  Thomp- 
son. 
To  die  Editor  of  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  late  number  of  thy  valuable  paper,  I  noticed  an 
article  relative  to  our  Early  History,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  reminiscence. 

In  the  Register  of  August  6th,  under  the  head  of 
Early  History,  it  is  stated  that  Charles  Thompson  took 
the  minutes  as  secretary  for  Teedyuscung,  the  famous 
Delaware  Chief,  at  a  conference  held  with  the  Govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania,  attended  by  his  council,  in  March 
1753. 

The  circumstances  from  which  the  appointment  arose, 
occurred  at  a  treaty  held  at  Easton,  previous  to  this 
time,*  and  were  thus  related  to  me  in  after  years,  by  the 
venerable  secretary  himself: — He  had  gone  to  attend 
the  treaty  with  a  number  of  the  distinguished  inhabit- 
ants of  Philadelphia  of  that  day,  not  only  because  he 
was  in  ill  health  and  thought  the  journey  would  be  be- 
neficial to  him,  in  which  he  was  not  disappointed;  but 
likewise  on  account  of  the  Indians,  and  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  their  affairs.  His  ingenuity  had  led 
him  to  the  invention  of  a  new  method  of  short  hand 
writing,  and  during  the  treaty  he  took  down  the  trans- 
actions of  its  business  and  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs. 

|  The  flag  presented    to   congress  was  wove   with    four 
,  threads,  which  gave  the  stuff  a  rich  strong  body. 
I      (m)  This  mode   of  dyeing  was  adopted  for  the  flag 
I  presented  to  congress,  because  it  was  thought  proper 
I  to  make  it  all  of  one  piece,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
prepare  a  suitable  loom  to  yveave  different  colors.     In 
consequence  of  this  the  stuff  had  not  the  lustre  it  would 
otherwise  have  had;  but  it  was  not  crispy.     The  warp 
of  the  flag  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
yvas  entirely  white,  which  gave  to  the  colours  a  change- 
able appearance.   This  was  wished  to  be  avoided  in  the 
others. 

*  Probably  the  treaty  held  at  Easton  in  1756. 
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Upon  the  reading  of  the  report  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  governor  and  council,  at  one  passage  of  it  Teedy- 
uscung  arose,  and  contradicting  the  statement  which 
had  been  read,  requested  "  to  know  what  that  young 
man's  paper  said,"  alluding  to  Charles  Thompson, 
whom  he  had  observed  to  be  thus  occupied.  He  was 
then  desired  to  read  his  notes  for  the  Indian's  satisfac- 
tion; which  he  did,  and  they  received  the  complete  ap- 
probation of  his  auditors,  and  the  chief's  confirmation 
that  such  had  been  his  words,  and  "the  young- man's 
paper  had  spoken  the  truth."  No  further  objection 
occurred,  and  the  natives  soon  after  held  a  council 
among  themselves,  and  adopted  him  into  one  of  their 
tribes,  giving  him  according  to  their  custom,  a  new 
name,  which  signified  in  the  language  of  the  Leni  Le- 
napi,  "The  Man  of  Truth."  And  well  did  his  subse. 
quent  conduct  during  the  war  of  independence  merit 
the  appellation!  To  conclude  the  anecdote;  in  extreme 
old  age  he  told  me  that  he  had  lived  so  long  as  to  for- 
get his  name,  (meaning  his  Indian  cognomen)  and  ask" 
ed  me  to  write  to  his  friend  John  Heckewelder,  to  in- 
form him  of  it.  I  did  so,  and  he  received  an  answer, 
with  the  name  in  the  Delaware  language — which  I,  in 
my  turn,  have  also  forgotten,  but  not  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  D.  IN- 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

HAHitisnrRG,  August  24th,  1831. 

Pursuance  to  the  call  of  the  Western  Temperance 
Convention,  held  in  Pittsburg,  in  September  last,  a 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  various  Temperance  So- 
cieties throughout  the  State,  assembled  this  day  in  the 
Court  House  at  Harrisburg. 

On  motion  of  K.  N.  Havens  of  Allegheny  county, 
the  Convention  organized  by  appointing  Roberts 
Vaux  of  Philadelphia,  President.  On  motion  of  Jas. 
Ghat  of  Philadelphia,  R.  N.  Havens  of  Allegheny  coun- 
ty, and  R.  T.  Leech  of  Dauphin  county,  were  appoint- 
ed Secretaries. 

The  President  having  slated  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention, certificates  of  their  appointment  were  present- 
ed by  the  following  gentlemen: 

Roberts  Vaux.  Dr.  John  Bell,  Dr.  L.  P.  Gcbhard, 
Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  State  Temperance  Society. 

Benjamin  Naglee,  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington 
societies. 

Rev.  S.  Graham,  2d  Young  Men's  society  of  Philad. 

V.L.Bradford,  of  Young  Men's  Society  of  City  and  Co. 

James  Steel,  of  Huntingdon. 

Dr.  J  no.  H.  Jordan,  M.  B.  Linton,  Bucks  county. 

Miles  Addis,  Henry  Van  Artsdalen,  Northampton 
township,  Bucks  county. 

Michael D.  Magehan,  Cambria  county. 

Jacob  Wagener,  Easton,  Northampton  county. 

David  Lawson,  Armstrong  county. 

E.  Kingsbury,  jr.  Susquehanna  county. 

Wm.  Kirkwood,  William  Todd,  Arthur  B-  Brad- 
ford, Columbia,  Lancaster  county. 

R.  N.  Havens,  Joseph  Patterson,  Allegheny  county. 

Samuel  Douglass,  Benjamin  Parke,Richard  T.  Leech, 
Dauphin  county. 

Robert  M.  Finley,  Rostraver,  Westmoreland   county. 

James  R.  Irvine,  William  M.  Porter,  William  Hen- 
del,  Young  Men's  society,  Carlisle, Cumberland  county. 

John  D.  McCord,  Newville,  Cumberland  county. 

The  following  County  Societies  i.lso  appointed  dele- 
gates, who  were  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstan- 
stances,  from  attending. 

Washington  county,  Hon.  Thomas  Baird,  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Hoge. 


Butler  county,  Walter  I.owry,  Esq. 

Fayette  county, ■ . 

Conemaugh,  Cambria  county,   Shipley  Priestley. 

Reports  from  the  several  societies  represented  were 
then  read  by  the  respective  delegates,  and  laid  before 
the  Convention.  Written  communications  were  also 
received  from  Reading  and  from  the*  Fayette  county  so- 
ciety. 

On  motion  of  V.  L.  Bradford,  Esq.  a  committee  of 
five  members  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest 
any  business  growing  out  of  the  reports  presented,  and 
to  lay  the  same  from  time  to  time  before  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

V.  L.  Bradford,  Esq. from  the  committee  appointed 
in  the  morning,  reported  a  series  of  Resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Naglee,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Heads  of  Departments  be  respectfully  invited  to  seats  in 
the  Convention. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Convention 
was  honored  with  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  Go- 
vernor Wolf  and  several  of  the  executive  officers  dur- 
ing most  of  its  sittings. 

The  following  resolution  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, after  discussion  and  amendment,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
the  following  organization  of  County  and  Local  Associ- 
ations: 

1st.  That  all  City,  Township,  Church,  and  other  lo- 
cal associations,  become  auxiliary  to  the  county  socie- 
ties, that  they  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  March,  at 
which  time  their  annual  elections  be  held,  and  that  de- 
tailed statements  of  their  situation,  their  prospects,  and 
such  other  information  relative  to  the  temperance  cause 
as  they  may  be  able  to  collect,  be  then  laid  before  the 
associations,  and  that  the  Secretaries  be  directed  to 
transmit  the  same  within  the  ensuing  week  to  the  Pre- 
sident or  Corresponding  Secretary  ol  the  County  Soci- 
ety. 

2d.  That  all  County  Societies  throughout  the  State 
become  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society,  and  duly  an- 
nounce the  same  to  the  State  Society,  who  are  request- 
ed to  acknowledge  the  same,  that  they  hold  their  annu- 
al meetings  in  the  third  week  in  April,  and  that  their 
annual  report  be  forwarded  by  their  Secretary  to  tha 
State  Society  ill  the  ensuing  week,  in  order  to  be  em- 
bodied in  its  annual  report. 

3d.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  friends  of 
temperance  in  such  counties  as  have  no  County  Society, 
to  meet  immediately  and  form  them  on  the  plan  here 
mentioned. 

4th.  That  the  State  Society  be  requested  to  prepare 
and  give  extensive  circulation  to  plans  of  Constitutions 
for  country  and  local  temperance  associations,  and  that 
they  endeavour  to  procure  the  immediate  publication 
in  all  the  papers  of  the  slate  of  their  list  of  Officers  atul 
Managers. 

Adjourned  until  Thursday  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

Thursday,  August,  25. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

After  discussion  and  amendment,  the  following  reso- 
lution, submitted  by  the  committee,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  ihe  State  Soci- 
ety to  employ  two  agents,  one  to  lecture  in  the  En- 
glish, and  one  in  the  German  language,  on  the  subject 
of  temperance  throughout  all  the  counties  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and  that  such  County  Societies  as  will  en- 
gage to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  an  agent  dur- 
ing his  labors  within  their  bounds,  be  requested  to  noti- 
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fy  the  State  Society  of  such  determination  by  the  first 
of  November  next. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  H.  Jordan,  of  Bucks  county. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  hive  with  feelings  of 
great  satisfaction  and  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
viewed  the  increasing  progress  of  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  the  friends  of  the  temperance  reformation; 
and  that  abundant  encouragement  exists  for  the  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  their  plans,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive development  of   their  principles. 

Resolved,  That  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to 
this  Convention  from  different  sections  of  the  state,  are 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  importance  of  a  more  sys- 
tematic organization  of  the  associations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  temperance  throughout  the  commonwealth;  and 
that  it  is  strenuously  urged  upon  the  friends  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
Convention,  and  report  themselves  without  delay  to  the 
State  Society. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  friends  of  temperance  ex- 
pressive of  their  views,  and  embodying  such  of  the  in- 
formation laid  before  this  Convention  as  they  may  deem 
of  general  interest. 

Committee  appointed,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Gordon,  D.  Law- 
son,  Benjamin  Naglee,  Richard  T.  Leech,  U.  N.  Havens, 
James  Steel,  and  Wm.  Todd. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gordan,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention was  added  to  the  committe,  and  appointed 
chairman  thereof. 

On  motion  of  J.  Steel,  of  Huntingdon  county. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several 
Temperance  Associations  in  thin  commonwealth,  to  es- 
tablish Libraries  within  their  several  bound?,  and  that 
the  youth  residing  therein  have  the  use  of  the  books  of 
said  Libraries  gratis. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  they  deprecate  all  coercive  measures 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  regard  it  as  their  pecu- 
liar province  to  disseminate  correct  information,  to  use 
moral  suasion  and  individual  example,  in  promoting  their 
object. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  $  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

After  full  discussion  on  the  character  and  extent  of 
temperance  pledges,  the  following  Resolution,  submit- 
ted by  R.  N.  Havens,  of  Allegheny,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Society  be  requested  to  in- 
sert the  following  form  of  a  pledge  in  the  plans  of  Con- 
stitutions, to  be  recommended  to  Auxiliary  societies, 
&c. 

"The  subscribers,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  numerous  physical  and  moral  evils  arising  from  in- 
temperance, do  hereby  mutually  pledge  themselves  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as  a  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  a  competent  physician;  recognizing 
water  as  the  legitimate  and  most  salutary  drink  for  all 
men;  and  viewing  drunkenness,  whether  resulting  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  fermented  or  vinous  liquors,  as 
equally  reprehensible,  and  subjecting  any  signer  of  this 
pledge  to  expulsion  from  this  Association." 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M, 

EVENING. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  V.  L.  Bradford, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  highly  approve  of  the 
improvement  made  in  the  Laws  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  immorality  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  as- 
sembly, entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  Inns  and  Taverns," 
passed  the  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1829. 

On  motion  of  Rev,  M.  M.  Carle, 


Resolved,  That  this  Convention  are  of  opinion  that  a 
judicious  pamphlet  addressed  to  mothers,  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  Infants,  with  reference  to  early  habits 
of  temperance, would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Bucks  county. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
State  Society,  the  publication  and  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets and  addresses  on  the  subject  of  Intemperance. 

On  motion  of  R.  N.  Havens, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
State  Sociely,  such  alteration  in  their  Constitution  as 
will  admit  of  seats  in  their  Board  of  Managers  and  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  Society,  the  Presidents,  Chair- 
men of  Executive  Committees,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ries, and  also  two  special  delegates  from  all  Auxiliaries. 

On  motion  of  Benj.  Nagi.ee, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  instituting  Asylums 
for  the  intemperate,  where  such  persons  may  resort  for 
cure  and  reformation. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Carle, 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  example  has  a  powerful 
influence,  especially  on  youth,  this  Convention  deem  it 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  temperance  and  so- 
briety should  characterize  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  education  of  our  children. 

On  motion  of  A.  Bradford,  of  Lancaster  county. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  in  all  its  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  disavow  in  the 
most  decided  and  unqualified  terms,  every  thing  like 
religious  sectarianism,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  cause 
are  warmly  advised  to  avoid  all  measures  which  deserve 
in  the  least  degree  such  an  imputation. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Commissioners  of  Dauphin  county,  for  the 
use  ot  the  Court  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  ten- 
dered to  the  President,  for  the  dignified  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be 
published,  and  that  all  the  editors  of  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  be  respectfully  requested  to  insert  the 
same  into  their  respective  papers. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President. 

R.  N.  Havsns, 

R.  T.  Leech, 


Secretaries. 


JUNIATA    COUNTY. 

Appointments  by  the  Governor. 

William  Kirk,  to  be  Prothonotary,  Clerk  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Quarter  Sessions  and  Orphan's  Courts. 

James  S.  Law,  Register  and  Recorder. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Juniata  County. 

James  Hughs,  Esq.  for  district  No.  3,  composed  of 
the  townships  of  Miltordand  Turbett. 

Thomas  I.  McConnell,  Esq.  for  district  No.  4,  com- 
posed of  Lack  and  Tuscarora. 

David  Glenn,  Esq.  for  District  No.  4,  composed  of 
the  townships  of  Lack  and  Tuscarora. 

John  Nobth,  Esq.  for  district  No.  3,  composed  of 
the  townships  of  Milford  and  Turbet. 

Hugh  McAllister,  Esq.  for  district  No.  2,  composed 
of  the  townships  of  Fermanagh  and  Walker. 

John  Knox,  Esq.  for  district  No.  2,  composed  of  the 
townships  of  Fermanagh  and  Walker. 

Singular  Fact — It  is  singular,  that  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Academy,  appointed  by  the  Le- 
gislature in  April  1827,  the  only  three  reverend  gentlemen 
who  were  appointed  then,  have  since  died,  while  all  the 
other  gentlemen  have  continued  in  good  health.  The 
names  of  the  deceased  clergymen  are,  the  Rev.  William 
Ashmead,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clarkson,  and  the  Rev.Chn. 
Endress. — Lancaster  Miscellany. 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Prisoners  in  the 

From  the  1st  day  of  January,  to  the  olst  day 


Names  ot  convicts.lAgelSex.l    Place  ot  Nativity.       rimeofcommitment.lmpris't  mlS30, 


Jesse  Alleman 
George  Atkinson 
Marg't  J.Anderson 
UobertArmstrong* 
John  Broker 
William  Brooks 
James  Bilby* 
John  Bechtel 
Asa  H.  Baker 
Jonathan  Boriff 
John  Baker 
Burree  Burr 
James  Bradley 
Nancy  Baldwin* 
George  Brooks* 
Isaac  Bracks* 
Henry  Barifield 
Lewes  Boyer'f 
John  Connelly 
Thomas  Cochran 
Joseph  Cochran 
Louisa  Chambers* 
Hugh  Conologue 
George  Dempsey 
Levi  Deny* 
James  Donohoe 
James  Dickey 
Jane  Ebbert* 
Archibald  Cole 
Spencer  Edwards* 
Robert  W.Fleming 
Robert  Fleming 
Isaac  Gaines 
William  Green* 
Richard  Gillet 
Wesley  Gonsalus 
Benjamin  Gass 
Serena  Griffith* 
Samuel  Harris* 
William  Hunter 
Benj'n  Holloway 
Elizabeth  Hizlep 
John  Hall 
Adaline  Hall* 
John  Hei'ron 
William  Hannon 
Bernard  Heaney 
William  Johnston 
Robert  Johnston* 
Daniel  Jones* 
George  Irwin 
Joseph  Logan 
George  Long 
William  Leech 
Ab'm  Middaugh 
Charles  Miller* 
Aquila  Mitchell 
Samuel  M'Pherron 
James  M'Kinney 
Frank  M'Intosh* 
James  M'Guire 
Cynthia  Nisley 
OranNewhall 
Joseph  O'Conner 
James  Parker* 
Lewis  Puree 
Geoige  Pancake 
James  Parsons 
Joseph  Penny* 
William  Paight 
John  Pierce 
Peter  Porter 


9 

em. 

32    i 

nale 

.1 

do 

55 

do 

Jj 

do 

IS 

do 

18 

do 

a  2 

do 

29 

do 

28 

do 

18 

do 

15 

tern. 

22 

riale 

23 

do 

u 

do 

17 

do 

56 

do 

45 

do 

24 

do 

22 

fern. 

20 

male 

ra 

do 

is 

do 

-, 

do 

32 

do 

16 

fern. 

:V, 

male 

32 

do 

■!.-> 

do 

35 

do 

224 

do 

19 

do 

10' 

do 

33 

do 

55 

do 

35 

fern. 

24 

male 

28 

do 

31 

do 

24 

fern 

23 

male 

18 

fern 

26 

male 

27 

do 

34 

do 

22 

do 

32 

do 

44 

do 

36 

do 

36 

do 

2"i 

do 

35 

do 

62 

do 

22 

do 

36 

do 

35 

do 

51 

do 

27 

do 

26 

do 

28 

fern 

40 

do 

41 

do 

31 

do 

23 

do 

42 

do 

26 

do 

18 

UO 

24 

do 

23 

do 

25 

do 

male  \Vashington  co.  Pa. 
'Do 
Bedford  county,  Pa. 
Franklin  county,  Pa. 
Germany 

Lancaster  county  ,Pa 
Washington  co.  Pa. 
Westmoreland  co.Pa 
Berkshire  co.  Mass 
Westmoreland  co.  Pa 
New  York 
City  of  Washington 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Steubenville,Ohio 
Lancaster  county, Pa. 
City  of  New  York 
Westmoreland  co.Pa 
CountyDown,Ireland 

Do 

Do 
City  of  Pittsburg 
Co.  Dennegall.lrel'd 
Co.  Antrim,  Ireland 
Fayette  county,  Pa. 
Dublin  city,  Ireland 
Co.  Antrim,  Ireland 
Allegheny  co.  Pa. 
Sussex  county,  N.  J 
Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Washington  co.  Pa. 
County  Derry, Ireland 
Maryland 

Centre  county,  Pa. 
Canada 

Centre  county,  Pa. 
Franklin  county,  Pa. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Huntingdon  co.  Pa. 
New  Jersey 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Fayette  county,  Pa. 
Canfield,  Ohio 
Allegheny  co.  Pa. 
Greene  county.  Pa. 
Co.  Caven,  Ireland 
Philadelphia 
Somerset  county, Pa 
Queen  Ann  co.  Md. 
Co.  Antrim,  Ireland 
Huntingdon  co.  Pa. 
Westmoreland  co.Pa 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
New  Jersey 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Hartford  county,  Md 
Berkley  count}',  Va. 
State  of  Delaware 
Pittsburg 

Montgomery  co. N.V. 
Bedford  county,  Pa 
Conway,  Mass. 


December  30,  1828, 
March  30,  1830, 
April  6,  1829, 
December  8,  1830, 
August  9,  1827, 
February  14,  1S28, 
February  21,  1829, 
June  1,  1829, 
Deeember  12,  1S29, 
December  12,  1829, 
Deeember  9,  1829, 
February  3,  1830, 
February  24,  1830, 
May  10,  1830, 
May  10,  1830, 
luly  1,  1830, 
August  25,  1830, 
September  10,1830 
April  6, 1829, 
December  8,  1829, 
December  8,  1829, 
May  11,  1830, 
May  15, 1830, 
May  1,  1827, 
May  16,  1829, 
July  13,  1830, 
December  28,  1830, 
November  18,  1829, 
February  16,  1827, 
December  3,  1830, 
March  30, 1830, 
June  4,  1830, 
February  10, 1S29, 
December  9,  1829, 
December  10,  1829, 
Februry  3,  1830, 
February  23,  1830, 
July  29,  1830, 
August  9.  1827, 
August  29,  1828, 
March  26,|1S29, 
April  27,  1329, 
June  15,  1829, 
August  13, 1829, 
July  29, 1830, 
September  22,  1830. 
November  27,  1830, 
February  8,  1828, 
May  18,  1S29, 
May  11,1830, 
December  28,  1830, 
August  29,  1828, 
January  20,  1829, 
July  29, 1830, 
July  28,  1828, 
May  13, 1829, 
June  30,  1829, 
August  29,  1828, 
April  29, 1829, 
Augusts,  1S29, 
March  12,1830, 
April  6,  1829, 
October  23,  1830, 


County  Cork,  Ireland  November  4,  1828, 
Franklin  county,  Pa.JFebruary  14,1828, 


Connecticut 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Jefferson  co.  Ohio 
Georgetown,  Pa. 
Huntingdon  co.  Pa. 
Baltimore  co.  Md. 
Berkley  county,  Va 


February  6,  1S29, 
May  13,  1829, 
August  11,  1829, 
October  15,  1S29, 
April  23,  1830, 
October  13,  1830, 
October  29,  1830, 


Crimes. 


Larceny 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Receiving  stolen  goods 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
As.&bat.intentto  ravisl 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
As. &bat. intent  to  ravish 
Murder 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Receiving  stolen  good* 
As.&bat.  intent  to  ravish 
Larceny 
Murder 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Perjury 
Larceny 
Rape 

Passing  counterf't  coin 
Larceny 
Perjury 
Larceny 

Conceal  birth&deatli  tf  bas 
Bigamy 
Burglary 
Rape 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Passing  counterPt  coin 
Larceny 

Do 

Forging  counterf't  coin 
Manslaughter 
Larceny 
Horse  stealing 
Larceny 
Connt'g  coins  cur.inU.S 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 
Ass.  &bat.intent  to  k 
Larceny 

Do 
Bigamy 
Larceny 

Do 
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of  December,  A.D.  1830,  both  days  included. 


No.offence. 

Repeated 

When  sentenced. 

By  whom  sentenced. 

REMAllRS. 

December  24,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

First 

March  25,  1830, 

do 

do 

do 

March  25,  1829. 

do 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  March  25, 1830. 

do 

November  27,  1830, 

Court  Q.S.  West'dco. 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

August  8,  1827, 

Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Aug.  10,  1830. 

First 

February  13,1828, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  13,  1830. 

Uncer. 

February  21,  1S29, 

do 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  21,  1830. 

First 

May  22,  1829, 

Court  Q.S.  West'd  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Nov.  22,  1830. 

do 

December  12,  1S29, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Dec.  12,  1H30. 

do 

December  12,  1829, 

do 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Dec.  12,  1830. 

do 

November  25,  1829, 

Court  Q.S.  West'dco. 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

January  27,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Centre  co. 

do 

Repeated 

February  24,  1830, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Aug.  24,  1830. 

First 

May  10,  1830, 

do 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

May  10,  1830, 

do 

do 

First 

January  21,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Mifflin  co. 

do 

do 

August  10,  1830, 

Court  Q.S.  Hunt.  co. 

do 

do 

August  25,  1S30, 

Court  Q.S.  West'd  co. 

do 

Uncer. 

March  25,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  March  25,  1830. 

First 

December  8,  1S29, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

December  8,  1829, 

do 

do 

do 

May  10,  1830, 

do 

do 

do 

May  15,  1830, 

do 

Discharged  by  pardon,  Aug.  23,  1830. 

do 

April  13,  1827, 

Court  O.&T.Hunt.co 

Died  May  14,  1830. 

do 

May  16,  1829, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

July  8,  1830, 

C.  Q.  S.  Cambria  co. 

do 

do 

December  22,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

do 

do 

October  31,  1829, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Nov.  1, 1830. 

Repeated 

Februarys,  1827. 

Court  Q.  S.  Erie  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  10,  1830. 

First 

November  27,  1830, 

C  Q.  S.  Venango  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

March  29,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

do 

do 

May  29, 1830, 

CO.  &T.  West'dco. 

do 

do 

February  10,  1829, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Aug.  10,  1830. 

do 

November  25,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Centre  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

November  11,  1829, 

C.  Q.  S.  Crawford  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Nov.  11,  1830. 

First 

January  27,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Centre  co 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

February  23,  1830; 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

do 

Repeated 

July  29, 1S30, 

do 

do 

do 

August  8, 1827, 

C .  O.  8c  T.  Alleg'y  co 

do 

do 

August  16,  1828, 

Court  Q   S.  Hunt.  co. 

Died  May  7,  1830. 

do 

March  20,  1829, 

C.  Q.S.  Armstrong  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  March  20, 1830. 

do 

April  14,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Beaver  co 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

June  10,  1829, 

Court  Q  S.  Fayette  co. 

do 

First 

August  13,  1829, 

C.  Court,  Alleg'y  co. 

do 

do 

July  29,  1830, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

do 

do 

September  14,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Greene  co 

do 

do 

November  18,  1830, 

C,  O.  St  T.  Mifflin  co. 

do 

da 

January  22;  1828, 

Court  Q.  S.  Mifflin  co. 

do 

do 

Mav  18,  1829, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  May  18, 1830. 

Uncer. 

May  11,  1830, 

do 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

December  22, 1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

do 

do 

August  13,  1828, 

Court  Q.  S.  Hunt.  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  13, 1830. 

do 

January  20, 1829, 

Court  C.  S.  Alleg'y  co 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  July  20,  1830. 

do 

July  29,  1830, 

Mayor's  C,  Pittsburg. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

July  28,  1828, 

do 

do 

First 

May  13, 1829, 

do 

do 

da 

June  24,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  July  5,  1830. 

do 

August  16,  1828, 

Court  Q.  S.  Hunt.  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

April  3,  1830, 

C.  0. 5tT.  Crawford  co 

Discharged  by  pardon,  April  12,  1830. 

Repeated 

August  4,  1829, 

Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

Old  often 

March  4,  1830, 

Court  Q.S.Warren  co. 

Escaped  on  the  night  of  the  1st  July,  1830. 

Uncer. 

March  25,  1829, 

Wash. co. Court  of  Q  S 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  March  25, 1830. 

First 

October  23,  1830, 

D.C.ofU.S.  W.  D.  Pa. 

Now  in  prison. 

Uncer. 

November  4,  1828, 

Court  Q.S. Alleg'y  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  May  4th,  1830. 

First 

February  13,  1828, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  13,  1830. 

Old  often 

January  27,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.Centre  co. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Jan,  27,  1830. 

First 

May  13,  1829, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

August  11,  1829, 

Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 

Died  April  23,  1830. 

do 

October  7,  1829, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash"  co. 

Now  in  prison. 

do 

April  14,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Hunt.  co. 

do 

Old  often 

October  6,  1830, 

Court  Q.  S.  Wash.  co. 

do 

First 

October  28, 

Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 

do 
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Tabular  Statement  of  Prisoners  in  the 


Names  of  coBvicts.  Age.  Sex.      Place  of  Nativity 


Jonathan  Koset 
James  Kamsey 
John  Honey 
Samuel  Ro.lgers 
Patrick  Keyley 
William  V.Stevens 
William  Sarles 
Lucinda  Smith 
Charles  Sullivan 
Francis  A.  Stratton 
Thomas  Scott 
William  V.  Smith 
Samuel  Staley 
Daniel  Stewart 
Delilah  Sisco* 
Wash'n  Thompson 
John  Thompson* 
Wesley  Wilsonj 
Joshua  Wilson 
James  Williams* 
Charles  Woods* 
Fanny  Woods* 
William  Wright 
Thomas  Wasson 
Christian  Weirich 
John  White 
John  Lee* 

Coloured  perso 


23 

male 

.'.'.i 

do 

25 

do 

44 

do 

22 

do 

28 

do 

25 

do 

21 

fern. 

18 

male 

28 

do 

41 

do 

50 

do 

52 

do 

21 

do 

22 

do 

18 

do 

35 

do 

22 

do 

24 

do 

25 

do 

21 

ds 

31 

fern. 

31 

male 

32 

do 

52 

do 

34 

do 

31 

do 

Crawford  co.  P: 
Mifflin  county 
Baltimore 

Dauphin  county,  Pa. 
Co  Longford, Ireland 
Fayette  CO.  Pa. 
Tomkins  co.  N.  Y. 
Connecticut 
Baltimore 
New  Jersey 
Co.  Monohon,  Irel'd. 
Slate  of  Delaware 
Lancaster  co.  Pa. 
Greene  county,  Pa. 
Washington  co.  Pa. 
Butter  county,  Pa. 
Lancaster  co.  Pa. 
Philadelphia 
Wash.  co.  Maryland 
Delaware  State 
Fayette  county,  Pa. 
Wash,  county,  Pa. 
Co.  Down,  Ireland 
Butler  county,  Pa. 
Lebanon  county,  Pa. 
Co.  Kent,  England 
Little  York,  Pa. 


Timeof  commitment 


November  7,  1827, 
June  15, 
May  7,  1830, 
June  4, 1830, 
November  27,  1830. 
May  5,  1829, 
August  7,  1828, 
February  12,  1829, 
July  28,  1829, 
August  4,  1829, 
October  31,  1829, 
November  5,  1829, 
April  23,  1830, 
September  22,  1830 
December  28, 1830, 
February  21,  1829, 
June  1,  1829, 
July  12,  1828, 
November  26,  1828, 
May  9,  1829, 
August  6,  1829, 
November  18,  1829, 
December  12,  1829, 
October  6,  1830, 
October  23,  1830, 
October  26,  1830, 
November  27,  1830, 


Impris'tinl83u 


Crimes. 


Larceny 

Do 
Manslaughter 

Do 
Rape 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Subornation  of  perjury 
Murder 
Burglary 
Larceny 

Ass.&.  batt.intent  to  kill 
Larceny 
Horse  Stealing 
Larceny 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Horse  Stealing 
Embezzling  from  mail 
Larceny 

Do 


f  Jilius  Lewis  Byers. 


t  Mica  Samuel  M'Collum. 


I  Alias  David  Browder. 


Remaining  in  prison,  December  31,  1829, 
Received  during  the  year  1830, 


Discharged  by  aspiration  of  sentence,      30 

Pardoned, 

Died, 

Escaped, 


Remaining  in  prison,  Dec.  31,  1830, 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.   XXVUI. 

UNION. 
"  E  plui'ibut  unum." 

In  looking  around  upon  passing  events,  as  I  do  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  myself,  and  of  re- 
cording my  reflections  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers, 
the  question  of  nullification  has,  however  unwillingly 
on  my  part,  been  forced  upon  my  attention.  I  say  un- 
willingly, because  a  contemplation  of  a  matter  which 
may  result  in  great  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
country.is  any  thing  but  a  pleasing  subject  of  reflection. 
As  is  usual  in  all  controversies  great  heat  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  debate  and  in  written  argument,  more,  it 
must  be  confessed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  question 
than  on  the  other;  though  some  writers  on  what  I  think 
the  right  side  of  the  discussion  have  advanced  positions 
not  altogether  tenable.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  com- 
mence a  laboured  or  regular  dissertation  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,but  merely  to  offer  a  few  reflections;  which, 
if  they  prove  at  all  beneficial,  will  show  that  the  art  of 
extracting  gold  from  even  the  dross  of  political  contro- 
versy has  not  yet  deserted  the  Alchemist. 


59 

Ages. 

White. 

40 

15  to  20 

7 

Males, 

40 



20  to  30 

25 

Females, 

1 

99 

30  to  40 

18 

Black.   — 

41 

5 

40  to  50 

7 

Males, 

16 

3 

50  to  60 

4 

Females, 

5 

60  to  70 

1 

— 

21 

37 

Whole  number, 

62 

Total, 

62 

62 

The  question  is  not  one,  between  consolidation  and 
state  lovereignty,  as  hasbeen  stated  by  an  able  writer  of 
the  day.  Those  who  contend  on  the  one  hand  for  con- 
solidation (if  by  that  they  mean  the  absolute  merger  of 
the  states  in  the  general  government,  and  the  com- 
plete non-existence  of  any  rights  at  all  in  the  former) 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  the  existence 
of  state  sovereignty,  appear  to  me  both  to  err.  I  should 
take  it  to  be  unquestionable,  that  the  Constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  (acting  through 
their  delegates)  of  each  state — and  not  by  the  people  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States,  in  an  aggregate  body; 
because,  being  not  yet  united,  and  being  divided  into 
separate  political  communities,  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  at  that  time  act:  but  being  formed 
and  adopted  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  it  became  the  act 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  act  of 
the  separate  political  corporations,  called  Stales.  The 
federal  constitution  is  an  emanation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  instrument 
itself  says  so.  As  a  matter  of  course  until  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try became  united,  they  acted  necessarily  as  distinct 
I  people — they  voted  in  the  Convention  by  States — that 
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Western  Penitentiary— -Continued. 


No.uliViice. 

Uncer. 
Repeated 
Uncer. 
First 

do 
Repeated 
Uncer. 

do 

do 
Repeated 

do 
First 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Uncer. 
Repeated 
Uncer. 
First 
Uncer. 
First 

do 

do 

do 
Uncer. 
First 


When  sentenced. 


November  8. 
June  10,  1S29, 
April  24,  1830, 
May  29,  1830, 
November  18,  1830, 
April  28,  1829, 
August  7,  1828, 
February  12,  1S29, 
August'],  1S29, 
August  5,  1829, 
October  31,  1829, 
August  28,  1829, 
April  23,  1830, 
September  14,  1830, 
December  22,  1830, 
February  21,1829, 
May  22,  1829, 
July  9,  1S28, 
November  12,  1828, 
April  21,  1829, 
August  6,  1829, 
October  31,  1829, 
December   12,  1829: 
September  24,  1830, 
October  23,  1830, 
October  29,  1830, 
November  16,  1830, 


By  v.'liom  sentenced. 


Court  Q  S.  Alleg'y  co. 
Court  Q.S.  Fayette  co. 
C.  O.  &T.  M'fflin  co. 
C.  O.  St  T.  West'd  co. 
C.  O.  &T.  Mifflin  co. 
C.  Q.  S.  Bedford  co. 
Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 
Mayor's  C.Pittsburg. 

do 
Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 
Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 
Court  Q.  S.  Beaver  co. 
C.  O.&.T.  Alleg'y  co. 
Court  Q.S-  Greene  co. 
Court  Q.S.  Wash.  co. 
Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 
Court  Q.S.  West'd  co. 
Court  Q.  S.  Butler  co. 
Court  Q.  S.  Hunt.  co. 
Court  Q.  S.  Mifflin  co. 
Court  Q.S.  Alleg'y  co. 
Major's  C.  Pittsburg. 

do 

C.  Q.  S.  Armstrong  co. 

D.  C.  of  U.S.  W.D.Pa. 
Mayor's  C.  Pittsburg. 
Court  Q.  S.  Mifflin  co. 


Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Nov.  7,  1830. 
Now  in  prison. 

do 

do 

do 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  April  28,  1830. 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence.  Aug.  T,  1830. 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  12,  1830. 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  July  28,  1830. 
Now  in  prison. 

do 

do 

do 

do      , 

do 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.  21, 1830. 
Now  in  prison. 

do 

do 
Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  April  21,  1830. 
Now  in  prison. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  Nov.  1,  1830. 
Discharged  by  pardon,  Dec.  22,  1830. 
Now  in  piison. 

do 

do 

do 


CRIMES. 

Concealment  of  the  birth  and  death  of  a  child, 

Bigamy, 

Passing  counterfeiting  coin, 

Manslaughter, 

Subornation  of  perjury, 

Horse  stealing, 

Embezzling,  stealing,  &c. 


Assault  and  battery,  intent  to  kill, 

Assault  and  battery,  to  commit  rape, 

Burglary, 

Forgery, 

Larceny, 

Murder, 

Perjury, 

Kape, 

There  have  been  only  three  recommitments  in  this  penitentiary,  to  wit:  William  V.  Stevens,  Francis  A. 
Stratton,  and  James  Bradley;  the  others  designated  as  being  for  repeated  offences  have  been  inmates  of  other 
penitentiaries;  those  designated  as  uncertain,  or  as  old  offenders,  there  has  been  no  direct  information  received 
of  their  having  before  been  in  a  penitentiary,  but  common  report,  or  their  conduct  and  demeanor  in  prison  is 
such  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  their  present  commitment  is  not  for  the  first  offence. 

JOHN  PATTERSON,  Wabbeh, 
T f  estern  Penitentiary. 
To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 


is,  the  vote  of  the  delegation  of  a  particular  State,  rep- 
resented  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Again,  undoubtedly,  they  are  mistaken  who  set  up  a 
claim  of  state  sovereignty.  Sovereignty  does  not  exist, 
in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  in  the  state  govern- 
ments. It  here,  resides  in  the  people,  and  in  the  people 
alone.  Both  the  state  and  the  gener.il  governments 
are  the  creatures  of  the  people's  sovereignty.  Their 
voice  has  proclaimed  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In 
all  respects  in  which  the  Constitutions  of  the  two  dif- 
fer, the  former  must  give  way — because  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  government  and  Constitution  (formed, 
too,  after  the  state  constitutions)  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  whole  land.  The  states  therefore,  since  the  Con- 
stitution, have  had  their  sovereignty  controlled;  and 
their  authority  limited  by  that  instrument  to  those  mat- 
ters, which  have  not  been  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  of  the  Union. 
Let  me  put  an  example.     A  stats  Constitytion  (of  any 


State)vested  in  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Assembly* 
conjointly  with  the  Governor,  the  Legislative  power. 
That  of  course  gave  them  the  power  of  passing  any  laws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  state.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing vested  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  matters  in 
the  general  government,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  State,  is,  in  these  particulars, 
limited  and  controlled  by  the  Constitution.  And  that 
neither  the  state  government,  nor  the  whole  people  of 
the  State,  can  act  in  regard  to  those  matters.  Away 
then  with  the  farce  of  state  sovereignty,  which  implies 
uncontrolled,  absolute  power. 

The  question  then  becomes  one  of  construction  of  a 
written  instrument.  Is  the  particular  power  in  ques- 
tion delegated  to  the  government  of  the  Union? 

Undoubtedly  there  must  be  some  body  to  determine 
questions  of  this  kind,  and  in  a  way  which  shall  be  defi- 
nitive and  authoritative.  Whether  the  judicial  department 
of  the  Union  shall  have  this  authority  or  any  one  states 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


[September 


out  of  the  whole  that  compose  the  Union,  is  tke  question 
presented  by  "nullification." 

I  take  it  to  be  a  question  of  Union  or  disunion — for 
1  think  that  if  the  doctrine  were  to  be  carried  out  in 
practice,  and  each  state  were  of  itself  to  undertake  to 
pronounce  upon  a  law  and  refuse  obedience,  the  misera- 
ble remedy  of  an  appeal  to  three-fourths  of  the  States 
(a  mode  not  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution,  and  of 
course,  one  which  would  not  be  obligatory  on  the  re- 
fractory state)  would  not  preserve  the  Union  from  in- 
stant dissolution. 

The  position  that  the  parties  to  a  contract  have  a 
right  to  judge  of  the  construction  and  extent  of  it  and 
of  its  infraction,  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  all  law. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  contract  in  a  government  of  laws, 
in  any  civilized  community — where  there  was  not  some 
power  to  decide  in  case  the  parties  to  it  disagree?  No- 
thing more  could  be  claimed  for  two  perfectly  distinct 
and  sovereign  communities,  (in  Europe,  for  instance) 
which  surely  these  States  are  not.  A  branch  of  the 
general  government  deciding  a  disputed  point  is  not  a 
decision  by  a  parly  to  the  contract.  The  general  govern 
ment  is  a  creature  of  the  contract — sprang  from  it:  and 
as  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  be  absurd  and  lead  to 
ruinous  consequences,  if  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
compact  (viz.  the  people  of  any  state)  were  to  be  the 
judges  of  its  construction,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  power  was  vested  in  a  branch  of  this  general 
government  formed  by  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Even  supposing  it  to  be  absurd  in  theory,  which 
in  this  case  I  by  no  means  admit,  that  a  government 
should  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  the  ab- 
surdity or  not  of  the  theory  is  not  the  question — it  is, 
have  the  people  of  all  the  states,  when  they  adopted 
the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Union  this  power.  If 
they  have,  there  is  an  end  of  discussion,  and  the  judi- 
ciary department  of  the  general  government  must  con- 
strue the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Union.  The  pri- 
vilege could  not  be  lodged  in  safer  hands. 

I  have  probably  said  enough  for  one  essay  on  so  grave 
a  question;  I  shall  reserve  other  remarks  for  another  op- 
portunity. My  readers  shall  have  variety.  I  will  lead 
them 

"From  grave  logny,from  lively  to  severe." 

A  word  on  the  motto  I  have  chosen.  It  beautifully 
represents  the  government  of  the  union.  A  govern- 
ment formed  from  many  disjointed,  disunited  states:  in- 
capable of  promoting  tke  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
a  people, who  had  fought  for  independence  and  had  be- 
gun to  find  it  worthless  without  union.  A  government 
emanating  from  the  people  of  these  States,  who  were 
convinced  of  its  essential  connexion  with  their  happi- 
ness; and  which  is  calculated  if  not  destroyed  by  rude 
assaults,  to  procure  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  dwell  beneath  its  benignant  sway,  as  great  felicity  as 
any  human  institutions   are  capable  of  conferring. 

UMBRA. 


PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Inward — For  Jlugust,  1831. 
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Outward— For  August  1831. 
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A  Large  Ann  Sound  Beet.—  On  Saturday  last,(14th 
inst.)  Mr.  Alexander  Young  showed  us  a  Beet  which 
measured  21  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  ten 
pounds  and  a  half .—  Pittsburg  Gaz. 


ChambersbuuG.  (Penn.)  Aug.  30,  1831. 
On  Monday,  the  22d  inst.  a  greater  rain  fell  in  the 
northwest  section  of  this  county,  than  has  been  experi- 
enced there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  Path  Valley 
the  Conococheague  rose  upwards  of  nine  feet.  Part  of 
the  dam  of  Mount  Pleasant  Iron  Works,  on  that  stream, 
and  the  dam  of  Roxbury  Forge,  on  the  Conodoguinet, 
we  learn,  are  swept  off,  and  no  doubt  many  mills  and 
bridges,  lower  down  on  these  streams,  have  been  da- 
maged by  the  flood.  Considerable  damage  was  sustain- 
ed in  Roxbury  and  Strasburg,  and  along  all  the  runs  and 
drafts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountain-  The  tor- 
rents from  the  mountain  so  sud  lenly  inundated  the 
houses  in  low  situations  in  Strasburg,  that  horses  had  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  inhabitants. — This  is  the  fourth 
great  freshet  that  has  occurred  in  this  county  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  consequences  of  so  much  rain  are  a 
superabundance  of  vegetation,  and  the  prevalence  of 
autumnal  fevers. — Franklin  Repository . 


Coal. — A  bed  of  bituminous  coal  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blossburg,  Tioga 
county.  The  stratum  is  said  to  be  extensive,  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  and  entirely  free  from  slate. 

Western  PENrTENTiARY. — In  Vol.  7,  page  181,  was 
inserted  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary — the  tables  accompanying  that  document, 
have  only  lately  come  into  our  po.~session  and  are  now 
insei-ted.  We  question  the  policy  of  publishing  to  the 
world,  the  names  of  those  unfortunate  beings. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

EARLY  POETS  AND  POETRY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Concluded  from  page  163.] 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Evans  follows  of 
course  that  of  his  friend  Godfrey.  Even  besides  the 
ties  of  friendship  they  are  united  by  the  congeniality  of 
their  tastes  and  spirits,  and  by  the  melancholy  similarity 
of  their  untimely  deaths. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1742,  and  spent  about  six  years  in  the  Academy, 
which  lie  entered  shortly  after  it  was  first  opened,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  the  collegiate  part  of  that 
institution.  He  left  the  Academy  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  merchant's  counting-house,  the  duties  of 
which,  it  is  said,  he  neglected  in  his  devotion  to  litera- 
ture and  poetry.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  the  col- 
lege, and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  sciences  until  the  commencement  in  May  1765; 
when,  in  consideration  of  his  great  merit  and  promising 
genius,  he  was  complimented  with  a  diploma  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts;  though  lie  had  not  previously 
taken  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  mentioned  interruption  of  his  studies.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  he  was  admitted 
into  holy  orders  by  the  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Terrick, 
who  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  his 
essays  on  theological  subjects.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  I'ecember,  1765,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  a  mission  at  Gloucester  county,  New 
Jersey,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed;  but  "alas," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  "just  lived  long  enough  to  show,  by  the 
goodness  of  his  temper,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the 
cheerfulness  ami  affability  of  his  conversation,  the  sub- 
limity and  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  pulpit  compositions,  how  well  he  was  qualified 
for  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  had  wholly  devoted 
himself."  He  died,  October  29th,  1767,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  His  poems,  after  his  death,  were 
collected,  and,  in  1772,  published  by  subscription  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Smith. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  presume  with  justice,  that  the 
verses  of  Evans  are  not  remarkable  for  energy  or  origi- 
nality. I  should,  however,  be  unwilling  to  exclude  him 
or  others  whose  compositions  are  not  distinguished  for 
these  qualities  from  the  list  of  poets.  Fire  and  novelty 
do  not  seem  to  be  indispensable  in  every  poetical  com- 
position, though  the  popular  taste  may  sometimes  de- 
spise every  thing  that  does  not  surprise  and  bewilder. 
Our  senses  are  frequently  taken  off  their  guard  by  a 
rhapsody  of  measured  nonsense,  and  too  often  mistake 
the  shocks  and  confusion  of  discordant  ideas  for  the  in- 
spired eruptions  of  poetic  frenzy;  while  pure,  exalted, 
and  intelligible  sentiments,  clothed  in  polished  and 
graceful  verses,  are  condemned  as  wanting  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes poetry  from  prose.  Evans  might  truly  have 
said  of  his  own  compositions — 

A  nostris  procul  est  omnis  vesica  libellis: 
Musa  nee  insano  syrmate  nostra  tumet. 
Vol.  VIII.  23 


They  are  generally  either  the  productions  of  his  boy- 
hood, or  playful  addresses  to  his  friends;  but  a  few  more 
studied  performances  are  of  a  higher  character,  and  se- 
veral of  the  odes  are  fine  and  spirited  pieces.  The 
whole  collection  may  be  praised  for  elegant  versifica- 
tion and  refined  sentiment;  and  they  display  a  chaste 
imagination  and  amiable  sensibility,  which  must  excite 
more  just  admiration  of  their  author  than  the  more 
brilliant  genius  of  some  greater  poets  can  inspire. 

We  find,  printed  with  the  poems  of  Evans,  several 
lively  and  witty  pieces  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  voyage  from  England,  and 
whose  friendship  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  In  these 
verses,  she  assumed  the  poetic  name  of  Laura,  but  I 
believe  I  may  venture  to  call  her  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ghjewe.  This  lady  was  born  in  this  province,  in  the 
year  1739.  She  was  daughter  of  Grreme,  the  first  phy- 
sician of  his  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Sir  W.  Keith.  She  was  married  to  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Hugh  Ferguson.  Miss  Grame  received  an 
admirable  education,  and  her  mind  early  discovered  an 
astonishing  aptitude  for  every  kind  of  learning.  At 
her  father's  house  she  was  surrounded  by  the  most  re- 
fined and  literary  society  of  America;  and  both  here 
and  in  England  she  enjoyed  the  intimacy,  and  gained 
the  admiration  of  som-  of  the  most  accomplished  scho- 
lars and  wits  of  the  age.  Her  journal  of  travels,  her 
letters,  and  many  other  of  her  prose  compositions,  were 
admired  for  their  vivacity  and  elegance;  and  her  poems, 
among  which  is  to  be  found  a  translation  of  Telemachus 
into  English  verse,  though  they  cannot  be  considered 
either  polished  or  harmonious,  serve  to  confirm  the  ho- 
nonourable  traditions  we  have  received  respecting  her 
character  and  her  mind.  Never  did  a  poet  possess  a 
readier  pen  than  Mrs.  Ferguson.  She  wrote  on  every 
occasion,  and  on  almost  every  subject;  and  if  the  publi- 
cation of  her  manuscripts  are  called  for,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  volume  might  easily  be  collected;  but  she 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  the  Muses, 
and  her  lines  are  not  perfumed  with  that  "fragant  nec- 
tar," which  those  divinities  are  said  to  sprinkle  over  the 
verses  of  their  friends.  They  are  frequently  sprightly 
and  feeling',  but  they  want  the  animation  of  poetic  ar- 
dour,  and  even  their  fluency  is  not  synonymous  with 
graceful  ease.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  said  to  have  been  a 
lady  of  fine  talents,  of  refined  delicacy,  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, and  romantic  generosity;  several  of  her  friends 
are  still  living,  who  remember  with  delight  her  noble 
disposition,  her  agreeable  conversation,  and  her  amus- 
ing eccentricities. 

Having  introduced  the  name  of  one  poetess,  I  take 
perhaps  the  best  occasion  of  mentioning  two  ladies, 
whose  poems  are  date  1  in  almost  every  year  of  the  last 
century,  and  whose  venerable  age  extended  almost  to 
our  own  times.  For  the  following  biographical  sketch- 
es, I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accom- 
plished women  of  our  age — herself  the  author  of  some 
beautiful  verses,  whom  I  believe  1  sufficiently  designate, 
when  I  say  she  is  an  hononary  member  of  this  society. 

"Si  san-na  WniGHT  was  born  in  Great  Britain,  where 
she  had  received  a  good  education,  according  to  its  es- 
timation at  that  time;  but  the  high  degree  of  culture 
which  her  mind  afterwards  attained,  was  entirely  owing 
to  her  own  diligence  and  love  of  literature;  but  fur  which 
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she  never  omitted  any  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  her  day 
and  station.  She  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents 
in  1714,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  and  lived  with  them 
for  some  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
where  her  talents  and  understanding  were  justly  appre- 
ciated; and  she  laid  the  foundation  of  many  friendships 
with  distinguished  individuals  and  families,  which  con- 
tinued through  her  life.  She  removed  with  her  father's 
family  among  the  first  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, then  the  utmost  frontier  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania; where  they  lived,  surrounded  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  kindest  friendship  with  them;  and  where,  af- 
ter her  mother's  death,  the  care  of  a  large  family,  and 
the  education  of  its  youthful  members,  successively 
devolved  upon  her:  yet  she  attended  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  own  mind  and  talents  to  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gree. She  attained  several  languages,  and  knew  many 
sciences,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  pedantry  or 
affectation.  She  was  uncommonl  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation; indeed  she  was  equalled  but  by  few,  and  her 
letters  were  highly  and  deservedly  admired,  Her  cha- 
racter throughout  was  excellent.  She  lived  nearly  to 
the  age  of  ninety  years." 

The  only  specimens  of  Susanna  Wright's  poetry 
which  I  have  seen  have  a  deeply  religious  character, 
but  they  are  written  with  great  force  and  feeling  as 
well  as  elegance,  and  more  than  sustain  her  character 
for  poetical  talents,  intellectual  improvement,  and  mo- 
ral worth. 

"Hasnah  Griffitts  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Griffhts,  formerly  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  her 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  sen.  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
over  with  William  Fenn,  in  1783." 

"She  was  a  woman  of  excellent  abilities,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  ex- 
pressed herself  both  in  conversation  and  with  her  pen. 
She  had  a  talent  for  writing  verses  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  for  its  readiness,  the  numbers  really  flow- 
ing from  her  pen  as  the  natural  effusion  of  her  thoughts. 
I  have  a  great  many  of  her  poetical  effusions,  chiefly 
devotional,  or  else  in  the  elegiac  strain  on  the  death  of 
her  friends."  •»*"»« 

"She  was  a  truly  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  and  was 
supported  by  that  piety  through  a  season  of  afflictive 
privation  in  the  loss  of  her  sight;  for  she  lived  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  was  quite  blind  for  several  of  the 
latter  years  of  her  life.  But  her  senses  otherwise  were 
retained  to  the  last,  and  her  fine  faculties  seemed  unim- 
paired by  age.  She  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1728, 
and  died  in  the  same  city,  in  1817." 

"She  was  remarkable  for  the  readiness  of  her  wit  and 
repartee,  and  for  the  ease  and  fluency  of  her  conversa- 
sation.  In  her,  a  generous  and  lofty  spirit  was  finely 
tempered  by  a  Christian  humility.  She  wrote  a  great 
deal,  but  was  averse  to  her  pieces  appearing  in  print, 
which  they  sometimes  did,  though  without  her  know- 
ledge." 

Several'of  Hannah  Griffitts'  pieces  are  evidence  of 
talents  of  a  superior  order.  They  all  breathe  a  spirit 
of  piety  and  purity  which  cummards  our  love,  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  high  elevation  of  devotional  sub- 
limity. Her  versification  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  her 
poetry  generally  reflects  with  added  lustre  the  charm- 
ing traits  of  her  exalted  and  polished  mind. 

The  talents  and  learning  which  were  collected  in  the 
faculty  of  our  university  immediately  after  its  estab- 
lishment, have  been  often  noticed,  and  must  always 
excite  admiration  and  surprize.  The  encouragement 
given  in  that  institution  to  the  political  talents  of  its  ear- 
liest pupils,  has  not  been,  I  believe,  so  generally  known. 
Dn.  Smith  was  not  only  a  critic  of  the  first  taste;  but, 
if  we  may  judge  from  one  or  two  short  compositions 
which  are  printed,*  might  have  gained  some  reputation 

*  The  most  considerable  specimen  of  Dr.  Smith's  po- 


for  poetical  talents.  He  seems  to  have  incited  and  en- 
couraged every  boyish  attempt  at  rhyme,  and  we  pro- 
bably owe  to  his  instigations  a  number  of  excellent  com- 
positions which  did  honour-to  the  college  and  the  city. 
Every  commencement  or  exhibition,  every  occasion  of 
general  rejoicing  or  grief,  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
public  pronunciation  of  dialogues,  odes,  or  elegies, 
some  of  which  possess  great  beauty  and  animation,  and 
are  far  above  the  ordinary  capacity  of  collegians. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  designate  the  principal  anony- 
mous effusions  which  were  produced  at  the  university, 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  "Pennsylvania,"  by  a  student  at  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  It  describes  the  province  as  labouring 
under  the  distresses  and  terrors  of  warfare,  and  calls  on 
Britain  to  rescue  her  helpless  colony  from  the  ravages 
of  the  French  and  Indians.lt  was  printed  in  1756. Frank- 
lin, in  his  advertisement,  justly  commends  the  judg- 
ment, genius,  and  public  spirit  with  which  it  is  written; 
and  as  the  production  of  a  boy  it  is  really  remarkable  for 
the  smoothness  of  its  verses,  the  power  of  its  descrip- 
tions, and  the  excellence  of  its  taste. 

Prefixed  to  a  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  Smith's  upon 
Mr.  W.  T.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  first  class  which 
entered  the  university,  are  five  elegiacal  effusions  by  as 
manv  of  his  classmates,  inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Provost. 
Each  of  these  young  gentlemen  afterwards  attained  some 
distinction  in  our  commonwealth.  Several  of  them  quit- 
ted their  alma-mater  with  extensive  learning,  and  a 
fine  taste  for  literature;  but  in  one  alone  the  poetic  seed 
appears  to  have  produced  much  fruit. 

One  of  the  elegies  was  the  production  of  Jacob 
Diche.  It  is  easy,  polished,  and  harmonious,  which 
appear  to  be  the  characteristics  of  all  the  author's  com- 
positions. After  his  graduation  he  was  received  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  elected  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  As  a  preacher  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  fur  his  voice  was  full  and  musical,  his 
elocution  uncommonly  graceful,  and  his  sermons  highly 
finished  and  oratorical.  He  advocated  at  first  the  co- 
lonial resistance  of  British  oppression,  but  was  alarmed 
when  that  resistance  became  open  rebellion,  and  on  the 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy,  attached 
himself  to  them.  He  published  the  letters  of  Tamoc 
Caspepina  and  some  sermons.  We  have  also  his  com- 
mencement exercise,  a  dialogue  in  blank  verse,  on  the 
accession  of  George  111,  which  is  an  harmonious  and 
accurate  composition.     It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  oc- 


etry  which  I  have  met  with,  is  entitled  A  Poem  on  vis- 
iting the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  June,  1753,  printed 
in  folio,  and  consisting  of  near  300  lines.  It  may  be 
praised  for  harmony  and  correctness;  but  neither  the 
subject  nor  the  occasion  were  calculated  to  inspire  po- 
etical ideas,  and  the  "author's  imagination  was  not,  it 
seems,  able  to  supply  them.  He,  however,  casts  a 
"glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 
and,  in  the  latter  place  perceives  the  venerable  form  of 
Penn,  who  oddly  enough — 

With  sky  tinged  mantle  clad,  and  lifted  hands, 
In  act  to  touch  the  string  majestic  stands. 

The  founder  of  our  province  "pours  forth  his  raptures 
on  the  lyre,"  and  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the 
advancement  in  wealth,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  which  his 
fair  colony  has  made,  concludes  with  much  excellent 
advice. 

At  the  time  he  composed  this  piece;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Coi.  Martin,  of  Long 
Island.  The  distinguished  place  beholds  in  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  history  of  <mr  colony,  has  rendered  the 
events  of  his  life  familiar  to  us,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
what  is  elsewhere  to  be  fo.md  in  print.  He  published 
several  other  pieces  of  poetry  before  and  after  the  date 
of  that  just  noticed.  One  of  them  may  be  seen  prefix- 
ed to  Evan's  poems,  and  one  or  two,  I  believe,  in  the 
collection  of  his  works. 
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casionally  wrote  verses,  but  their  loss  is  not  to  be  re-  |  material?,  verses  which  are  easy,  sprightly,  and  ngreea- 
gretted,  as  at  most  they  could  only  have  merited  praise  ■  ble,  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  him.  He  is  represented 
for  fluency  and  elegance.  j  to  have   been  a  man  of  good  dispositions,  and  of  a  fine 

Another   of  these  elegies,  and  one  of  the  best,  was  '  mind.    He  was  very  much  distinguished  at  college,  and 


written  by  Mr.  Paul  Jackson.     This  young  gentleman 

was  very  much  distinguished  at  the  university  for  his 
genius;  and  his  profound  classical  learning  procvired  for 
him  the  Professorship  of  Languages  very  soon  after  his 
graduation.  When  in  1758  an  expedition  against  the 
French  forts  and  settlements  was  undertaken,  he  ac- 
cepted a  chaplaincy  in  the  provincial  troops,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  to  Mr.  Beveridge.  He  was  afterwards 
settled  in  Chester  county,  where  he  died.  One  or  two 
of  Mr.  Jackson's  poetical  exercises  were  printed,  and 
are  still  preserved.  They  are  prettily  written,  but  bear 
no  proportion  to  his  reputed  talents;  and  cannot  be  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
for  which  he  has  been  praised. 

We  owe  the  fifth  of  these  elegiac  compositions  to  the 
pen  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  It  is  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  this  essay,  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
that  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was  a  profound  law- 
yer, an  enlightened  judge,  and  a  patriotic  statesman. 
His  scholarship  was  various,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
subject  which  the  quickness  and  versatility  of  his  talents 
did  not  enable  him  to  grasp;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  discriminating  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  "he  excelled  in  music  and  poetry,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  painting.  But  these  arts  did  not 
monopolize  the  powers  of  his  mind;  further,  he  was  well 
skilled  in  many  practical  and  useful  sciences,  particular- 
ly mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  he  had  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  anatomy, 
chemistrj',  and  natural  history.  But  his  forte  was  hu- 
mour and  satire,  in  both  of  which  he  was  not  surpassed 
ed  by  Lucian,  Swift,  or  Habelais.  These  extraordinary 
powers  were  converted  to  the  advancement  of  the  inte- 
rests of  patriotism.virtue  and  science. "Many  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson's  poetical  pieces  have  been  collected  and  print- 
ed. Their  subjects  are  mostly  occasional,  and  though 
they  were  admirably  calculated  to  produce  a  temporary 
effect,  they  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  at  present. 
When  the  object  of  a  satire  is  unknown,  or  the  point  of 
an  epigram  forgotten,  their  flatness  is  almost  intolerable. 
With  all  these  disadvantages  the  smaller  poetic  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Hopkinsion  have  not  yet  lost  their 
charm,  and  many  of  his  extemporary  productions,  like 
the  "Battle  of  the  Kegs,'-  have  too  much  humour  soon 
to  lose  their  popularity.  Several  pieces  written  in  his 
youth  for  the  American  Magazine,  have  been  praised 
for|elegance  and  6prightliness;and  even  the  "l'Allcgro" 
and  "il  PenserosV'  though  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  their  inimitable  prototypes,  will  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  ever-lover  of  poetry.  His  larger  pieces  are 
the  "Treaty,  a  Poem,"  which,  according  to  the  author's 
own  words,  "was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh 
in  the  year  1761,  when  he  served  as  secretary  in  a  sol- 
lemn  conference  held  between  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  chiefs  of  several  Indian  Nations,"  and 
"Science,"  a  poem  written  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  contain  poetry  of  a  high  order,  and 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  pieces  have  received  the  praise 
of  critics  for  propriety  of  expression,  ease  of  versifica- 
tion, and  harmony  of  numbers.  Francis  Hopkinson  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1737,  and  died  in  his  native  city 
on  the  9th  of  May  1791. 

With  the  Latin  poems  of  Mr.  Beveridge,  are  also 
printed  the  translations  into  English  verse,  and  one  or 
two  original  pieces,  by  several  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  he  says  was  still  under  age.  As  some  of  these 
translations  exhibit  considerable  taste  and  talents,  I  need 
not  apologise  for  introducing  the  names  of  their  authors, 
Stephen  Watts,  Alexander.  Alexander,  and  Thomas 
Coombe,  Jun. 

I  presume  it  is  no  great  praise  of  Mr.  Watts'  transla- 


at  an  early  age  gained  great  honor  by  his  "Essay  on  the 
Advantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  Colonies,"  which  is  in  print.  He  studied 
law  at  Philadelphia,  but  had  not  long  been  admitted  to 
practice  when  he  emigrated  to  Louisiana,  where 
we  learn  that  he  acquired  a  fortune,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Spanish  governor. 

AnxiSDF.ii  Alexander  quitted  college  with  a  high 
reputation  for  classical  attainments,  and  soon  after  his 
commencement  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution; 
but  he  had  not  long  held  this  situation  when  he  was  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  city,  to  which  he  never  returned.  The  greater 
part  of  Beveridge's  Odes  were  done  into  Englisii  verse 
by  Mr.  Alexander.  The  translation  appears  to  do  al- 
most too  much  justice  to  the  original;  and  the  verses, 
though  relieved  from  the  cumbrous  weight  of  the  Ro- 
man costume,  seem  not  to  have  recovered  the  natural 
ease  of  the  English  poetry.  The  versification,  however, 
is  neither  rude  nor  unharmonious.  Some  prefatory  verses 
"  on  Mr.  Beveridge's  Poetical  Performances"  are  bet- 
ter executed,  and  at  times  move  with  great  propriety 
and  gracefulness. 

Thomas  Coombe,  Jun.  was  son  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  who  held  a  small  office  in  the  cus- 
toms. At  college  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his 
belles  Icttres  taste  than  for  his  classical  learning.  He 
afterwards  studied  theology,  and  about  1770  was  admit- 
ted into  priest's  orders.  On  his  return  from  England 
he  was  elected  as  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter's.  Like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  he  was  a 
whig  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  like  him  was  alarmed,  and  abandoned  the  party 
when  congress  abjured  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  We 
find  his  name  amongst  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who, 
in  September,  1777,  were  banished  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Staunton  in  Virginia,  but  he  obtained 
permission  to  remain,  under  plea  of  sickness.  Before 
the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  England,  and  abandoned 
his  country  for  ever.  In  England  he  was  patronized  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  on 
his  elevation  to  the  Vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  procured 
him  a  small  benefice  in  that  country.  Mr.  Coombe  af. 
terwards  attained  greater  preferment  in  the  church, 
and  we  find  him  named  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majesty.  He  died  a  few 
years  since.  The  translations  by  Mr.  Coombe  display 
some  command  of  language  and  facility  of  versification. 
Ill  1775  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  a  poem,  entitled 
"  Edwin,  or  the  Emigrant,"  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  story  of  the  Deserted  Village.  It  will  surprise  no  one 
that  it  has  few  of  the  charms  of  that  delightful  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  not  without  poetic  talent,  and  the  lines 
may  be  praised  for  great  softness  and  harmony.  The 
piece  was  written,  it  is  said,  to  discourage  emigration  to 
this  country,  by  a  dreadful  picture  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
situation,  and  its  prospects,  an  object  which  at  the  time 
excited  no  small  probation.  With  this  poem  were 
printed  "The  Unfortunate  Lovers,"  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces,  which  do  not  possess  much  merit. 

The  American  Magazine  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Of  the  first  series,  published  in  1758,  there  ap- 
peared only  13  Nos.,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  when  it 
was  revived,  it  existed  but  nine  months.  It  contained 
a  great  variety  of  poetry,  the  best  of  which  was  produc- 
ed by  Godfrey,  Hopkinson  and  others,  whose  names 
have  occurred  above.  There  were,  however,  a  good 
many  anonymous  contributions  of  considerable  merit, 
but  which,  as  the  age  was  fruitful  of  tolerable  poetry, 
it  is  unnecessary  more  particularly  to  noiice.  About 
the  same  time  a  number  of  poems  were  separately  pub- 


tions,  to  say  they  are  better  than  the  original  Latin  of  [  lished,  of  which  I  may  mention  "  The  Squabble,  a  Pas- 
Beveridge;  but  that  he  was  able  to  form  out  of  such  I  toral  Eclogue,"  written  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
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graceful  Paxton  riots;  '*  The  Manners  of  t'.ie  Times,  a  i  inelegance,  and  to  prove,  that  although  the  austerity  of 
Satire  by  Pbiladelphiensis,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  '  their  religion  and  the  hardness  of  their  fortunes  may 
aimed'at  a  number  of  individuals  in  fashionable  society;  :  have  at  first  prevented  any  great  patronage  of  the  ele- 
and  "A  Panegyric,  by  Strephon,"  which  seems  to  be  [  gant  arts,  yet  that  competence  and  leisure  quickly  Haiti- 
an answer  to  tiie  satire.   The  animated  resistance  of  the    gated  this  severity,  and  the  society  of  colonists  became 


colonies  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
inspired  several  of  our  poets,  and  we  have  a  great  many 
poems  and  Pindaric  odes  on  "  Liberty"  and  "  Oppres- 
sion," several  of  which  may  contain  some  harmonious 
and  spirited  verses,  but  which  may  be  generally  charac- 
terized as  more  patriotic  than  poetic. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period,  Mr.  John  Wilcocks 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  a  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies,  who  brought  him  in  his  childhood 
to  Philadelphia,  and  dying  soon  afterwards,  left  him 
heir  to  a  handsome  estate.  He  was  educated  at  our 
college,  where  he  distinguished  himself  more  by  his 
talents  than  by  his  application.  He  afterwards  studied 
law,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  that  profession,  and 
purchased  an  ensigncy  in  the  ISth  or  Royal  Regiment 
of  Ireland.  Rut  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  army  when 
(in  1772)he  died  at  the  early  age  of  22.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  young  man  of  fine  talents  of  impetuous  temper, 
and  of  generous  disposition.  We  have  a  number  of  his 
poetical  effusions;  they  consist  of  fables,  pastorals,  epi- 
grams, and  satires,  written  generally  with  elegance,  and 
occasionally  with  wit.  But  verses  which  do  honor  to  a 
lover  or  a  beau,  and  hold  a  conspiuous  place  in  ladies' 
albums,  may  not  entitle  their  author  to  the  name  of  a 
poet;  and  such  are  the  productions  of  Mr.  Wilcocks. 
They  are  to  be  found  printed  with  the  poems  of  one  of 
his  friends,  whom  I  am  next  to  mention. 

Mr.  John  Parke  was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Delaware; 
he  must  have  been  born  about  the  year  1750,  for  in 
1768  we  find  him  a  student  in  the  college  at  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
American  army,  and  was  attached,  it  is  supposed,  to 
Washington's  division,  for  some  of  his  pieces  are  dated 
at  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  others  at 
Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge.  After  the  peace  he  was 
for  some  time  in  our  city,  and  we  hear  of  him  last  in 
Arundel  county,  Virginia.  The  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Parke  is  a  poetical  translation  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace.  Several  ol  his  versions  appear  to  have 
been  college  exercises,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  writ- 
ten at  camp  in  moments  with  difficulty  stolen  from  his 
military  duties.  Our  admiration  of  the  classical  taste  of 
this  young  soldier,  and  our  astonishment  at  his  tranquil 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies  in  the  midst  of  mili- 
tary bustle,  almost  disarm  criticism.  If  the  lines  are  oc- 
casionally unpolished,  or  have  failed  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  we  must  be  ready  to  excuse  them;  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  withhold  our  approbation  from 
many  verses  which  really  possess  great  spirit  and  ele- 
gance, because  they  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
happily  executed:  for  we  must  recollect,  that  we  have 
no  translation  of  the  Lyrics  of  Horace  which  does  any 
thing  like  justice  to  them,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
scholars  that  we  never  can  have. 

In  the  same  volume  are  to  be  found  several  translations 
from  the  classical  poets,  a  number  of  odes,  and  other 
occasional  pieces,  and  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  "Vir- 
ginia." Most  of  these  pieces  were  inspired  by  friend- 
ship or  patriotism,  and  are  evidences  of  a  warm  heart,  a 
cultivated  understanding,  and  a  correct  taste. 

With  the  name  of  Mr.  Parke  I  now  close  my  catalogue 
of  the  early  poets  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  prolixity  seems 
to  call  for  an  apology,  and  yet  I  know  not  bow  I  could 
have  exhibited  the  extent  to  which  poetry  was  cultivated 
in  the  province  but  by  referring  to  a  series  of  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  and  naming  many  indifferent  poets.     As  the 


to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe, 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  learned  to  flow. 

Postscript- — Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  press,  I  have  had  in  my  hands  several  copy 
books  of  the  familiar  letters  of  Jamks  Loc;an,  and  find 
that  his  name  must  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  our 
early  poets. 

It  seems  that  he  translated  into  English  verse,  fur  the 
use  of  his  daughters,  the  Distichs  ot  Cato,  and  that  this 
version  is  in  print. 

It  appears,  also,  that  he  was  particularly  ready  at  La- 
tin versification,  and  that  he  frequently  addressed  to  his 
learned  friends,  playful  odes  or  epistles  in  Roman  num- 
bers. In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  accomplished  Colonel 
Hunter  governor,  of  New  Jersey,  I  find  mention  of  a 
Greek  ode  which  he  had  just  written,  a  proof  of  singu- 
lar scholarship  in  that  beautiful  language. 

These  compositions  1  have  not  seen;  of  course,  I  can- 
not speak  of  their  merits.  1  need  not  add  any  account 
of  their  author;  his  name,  character,  and  station,  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  here,  and  a  satisfactory  history  of 
his  life  and  acquirements  i;  precluded  by  the  limits  cf 
this  paper. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Meeting  for  the  dividing  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Dublin  Township,  convened  by 
public  notice  at  the  Inn  of  Benjamin  Snyder,  in  Bustle- 
ton,  on  Friday  the  2d  September  inst.  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germantown  township, 
held  at  Germantown  on  Thursday  11th  of  August  last, 
for  dividing  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  assist- 
ing which,  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Low- 
er Dublin  township,  and  other  townships  composing  the 
northern  section  of  the  county  was  invited,  by  sending 
delegates  to  meet  hereafter  in  Convention, 

Samuel  Swift  was  called  to  the  Chair  and  John  W. 
Trump,  appointed  Secretary. 

After  the  published  proceedings,  and  circular  from 
the  Germantown  Committee  of  correspondence,  had 
been  read  and  discussed,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  three  delegates  be  appointed  for  this 
Township  with  power  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  their 
number,  who  shall  be  authorized  by  this  meeting  to  con- 
fer with  an  equal  number  appointed  by  the  townships 
of  Germantown  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  a  division 
of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  in  future  Convention, 
whereupon  Samuel  Swift,  John  H.  Gibbon,  and  Daniel 
Walton  were  nominated  and  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  oth- 
er townships,  both  as  to  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the 
proposed  plan,  and  to  learn  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
place  proposed  for  the  county  town,  and  give  their  aid 
for  effecting  it  by  the  ensuing  Legislature  provided  it 
appears  to  them,  there  is  fairness  and  equality  intended, 
as  to  fixing  the  place  for  the  public  buildings  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  proposed  district,  having  in  view  both  popu- 
lation and  geographical  limits. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  delegates  commu- 
object  of  this  paper  lias  been  to  prove  the  existence  in  i  nicate  by  letter  or  otherwise,  with  the  corresponding 
Pennsylvania  of  poetical  taste,  rather  than  of  poetical  ]  committee  of  Germantown,  tkc.in  relation  to  their  own 
talent,'  I  may,  perhaps,  flatter  myself  that  it  has  not  fallen  j  appointment,  and  the  ulterior  movements  of  the  other 
short  'of  its  aim;  at  all  events,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  of  this  parlies,  the  townships  before  mentioned, 
society  their  favourable  countenance  of  an  attempt  to  Resolved, 'I  hat  the  said  delegates  be  instructed  to 
rescue  our  ancestors  from  the  charge  of  illiteracy  and  I  use  their  exertions  to  have  the  subject   of  division  sub- 
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mitted   directly  to  the  people  of  the  townships  invited 
to  form  a  new  County. 

SAMUEL  SWIFT,  Chairman. 
Jons  W.  Thump,  Secretary. 

Meeting  for  tht:  Division  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Moreland  Township  Philadel- 
phia County,  on  Monday,  the  29th  inst.  to  take  into  con- 
sideration tiie  propriety  of  sending  delegates  from  the 
said  township,  to  meet  delegates  that  may  be  appoin- 
ted in  other  townships.for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
subject  of  a  division  of  the  county,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
erecting  therefrom  a  new  county,  Jacob  Shearer  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  George  Breck,  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  Circular  of  the  committee  of  Correspondence  of 
Germantown  Township  being  read,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  nominated  and  appointed  Delegates,  viz : — 
George  Breck,  Franklin  Comly,  and  Jacob  Shearer,  jr. 
— the  same  also  being  appointed  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
published.  SAMUEL  COMLY,  Chairman. 

Cj;.ni:i.  i  Brzck,  Secretary. 

Division  of  the  County. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  township  or 
Blockley,  held  at  the  Itising  Sun  Tavern,  (Lancaster 
Turnpike,)  September  5,  1831,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of 
Germantown,  on  the  subject  of  dividing  the  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL  BRECK  was  appointed   Chairman,    and 

Henry  Leech  Secretary. 

A  circular  from  the  Germantown  Committee  having 
been  read,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  explained  bv 
the  Chairman,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Blockley,  assembled 
as  aforesaid,  That  they  consider  a  separation  from  the 
city,  and  division  of  the  county  inexpedient,  and  there- 
tore  decline  joining  in  any  measures  that  may  tend  to 
that  end. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  communicate  the  fore- 
going to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  German- 
town,  and  cause  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  be 
published. 

SAMUEL  BRECK,  Chairman. 

Henby  Leech,  Secretary. 
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Thursday  evening,  Sep.  8,  1S31. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Worrell  presented  a  pe- 
tion  fur  the  regulation  of  Walnut  street,  near  Tenth, 
which  was  referred  to  the  paving  committee. 

Mr.  Worrell  also  presented  a  petition  from  the  occu- 
pants of  stalls  in  the  High  street  market,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  which  was  referred  to  the  market 
committee. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  1831. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Hie  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned,  holders  of  stalls  in 
High  street  market,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
most  respectfully  represent,  that  the  stalls  occupied  by 
them  on  the  north  side  of  the  market,  from  Third  about 
half  way  to  Fourth  street,  are  rendered  almost  useless 
to  them  in  rainy  and  inclement  weather,  from  the  de- 
cayed and  impaired  state  of  the  roof,  which  admits  the 
water  so  freely  as  materially  to  injure  their  articles  of 
commerce,  and  to  render  them  unprotected  by  shelter 
in  stormy  and  unfavourable  weather.  They,  therefore, 
respectfully  pray  your  honourable  body  to  have  the  said 
roof  repaired  as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable.  With 
sentiments  of  high  respect,  we  are,  &c. 


Mr.  Worrell  presented  the  following  petition  to  alter 
the  names  of  the  streets  running  north  and  south,  west 
of  Broad  street,  which  was  laid  on  the  table: 

To  the  Select  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  residing  west  of 
Broad  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  otliers,own- 
ers  of  property  in  said  district,  respectfully  showeth: 

That  they,  in  common  with  many  other  citizens,  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  designation  of  the  streets, 
running  north  and  south, within  the  limits  of  that  section 
of  our  city;  and  are  of  opinion  that  a  change  could  be 
made  much  more  conducive  to  their  advantage,  by  ren- 
dering the  subject  more  intelligible,  and  familiar  to 
strangers.  The  increasing  trade  and  improvements  on 
the  river  Schuylkill,  have  of  later  years  raised  us  to  son  e 
commercial  importance  and  consideration,  and  from  its 
present  healthy  condition  we  may  reasonably  expect  its 
advancement.  Our  object  is  to  promote  this  spirit  of 
laudable  enterprise,  by  removing  all  ambiguity  in  names, 
and  rendering  what  was  difficult  to  be  understood,  plain 
and  comprehensive. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result, 
we  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  act  recently  pass- 
ed on  this  subject,  by  the  body  composing  the  "Com- 
mon Council,"  of  which  we  highly  approve,  and  solicit 
your  sanction  to  the  same,  that  the  change  in  title  may 
take  effect  without  further  delay. 

AH  of  which  is,  with  due  deference,  submitted  to  your 
decision. 

Mr.  Neffpresented  the  ensuing  petition  from  Messrs. 
Hollingshead  and  Piatt  which  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  two  members  of  each  Council, and  Messrs. 
Wetherill,  Hood,  Neff,  and  Lippincott,  were  appointed 
the  committee. 

1  o  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils. 

Gentlemen — We  have  lately  become  owners  of  about 
eighty  feet  of  wharf  property,  situate  between  Market 
and  Arch  streets,  immediately  north  of  Mr.  Girard's 
stores.  If  the  situation  referred  to  is  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Councils,  they  will  recollect  that  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  old  and  decayed  buildings,  that  the  passage 
between  them  and  the  head  of  the  dock, is  incoveniently 
narrow  and  that  the  wharf  is  unimproved  and  ruinous. 
We  propose  to  erect  handsome  and  substantial  stores, 
to  enlarge,  and  pave  the  passage  along  the  river  front, 
to  extend  the  wharf,  and  to  make  such  an  improvement 
as  will  greatly  beautify  that  part  of  the  city,  and  contri- 
bute to  its  healthfulness.  Between  the  north  line  of 
Mr.  Girard's  property  and  our  south  line,  there  is  a  pub- 
lic ten  feet  wide  alley,  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  now 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  at  all  times  offensive.  The 
improvements  contemplated  by  us,  cannot  be  so  made 
as  to  give  an  uniformly  pure  and  beautiful  front  to  that 
part  of  the  wharves,  unless  the  city  will  unite  in  the 
contemplated  alteration,  or  permit  us  to  extend  the  im- 
provement so  as  to  include  these  ten  feet  in  the  projected 
new  wharf,  but  reserving  to  the  public  its  rights  over 
them  as  a  highway. 

The  object  of  this  application  is  to  ask  of  the  Councils, 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  us  upon  the  subject  submitted.  We  believe 
that  an  examination  of  the  property  will  show,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  city  to  adopt  some  measures  which 
will  contribute  to  change  the  appearance  of  this  now 
unsightly  portion  of  its  eastern  front. 
We  are  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

HoLLINGSHEAD,  PLATT  St   Co. 

Philadelphia,  5th  Sept.  1831. 

Mr.  Kittera  presented  the  subjoined  petition  from  Mr. 
Nathan  Bunker,  which  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Kittera, 
Warren,  Johnson  and  Oldenburg. 

Philadelphia,  9  mo.  6,  1831. 
To  the  Se/ecl  and  Common  Councils. 
Respected  friends; — Being   the  owner  of  a  small  lot 
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of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Locust  sts, 
I  am  desirous  of  building  on  it  in  the  spring,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  annexed.  The  season  is  now  at  hand  for 
making  engagements  for  materials  preparatory  thereto, 
and  in  consequence  of  some  proceedings  already  taken 
place  in  Councils  relative  to  widening  Locust  street, 
from  Eighth  to  Washington  street,  1  am  led  to  appre- 
hend my  house  might  be  taken  down  for  that  purpose, 
after  my  time  had  been  consumed,  and  my  money  ex- 
pended in  its  erection,  which  could  neither  prove  pro- 
fitable to  me  or  the  public,  and  far  from  agreeable  to 
my  inclination  to  enter  into  controversy  on  the  score  of 
damages.  The  loss  to  me  would  be  a  serious  one  if 
the  ground  with  the  building  now  on  it  were  taken  from 
me  for  that  purpose,  and  necessarily  much  increased  af- 
ter the  erection  of  new  brick  buildings.  The  owners 
of  the  ground  composing  the  remainder  of  that  square 
are  few  in  number,  none  of  whom  1  believe  are  desirous 
the  streets  should  be  widened  and  for  my  own  part  I 
can  see  no  necessity  for  it.  The  buildings  at  present 
on  my  lot  rent  for  $260  per  annum,  and  if  removed  pre- 
paratory to  building,  before  the  determination  of  the 
public,  as  to  widening  the  street  is  known,  it  may  in- 
crease my  loss  by  the  loss  of  rent  until  the  question  is 
settled.  1  am  persuaded  no  disposition  exists  with  the 
members  to  inflict  on  any  citizen  losses  that  may  be 
avoided, — much  less  a  disposition  to  retard  or  delay  the 
removal  of  frame  buildings,  that  are  to  be  replaced  by 
substantial  brick  ones,  thereby  increasing  security  against 
fire,  and  adding  some  ornament  to  that  fanciful  part  of 
our  city,  for  although  the  house  I  propose  erecting  is 
somewhat  varying  from  the  usual  style  of  building  dwell- 
ings, yet  lam  persuaded  the  neatness  of  its  appearance, 
and  the  comforts  of  its  arrangements,  will  aid  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  neighborhood. — Hoping  some 
early  steps  may  be  taken  by  Councils  to  end  my  suspense 
on  the  subject,  I  remain,  sincerely. 

N.  BUNKER. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  petitions  of  N.  Bunker,  and  E.  Rogers,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings of  Councils  in  relation  to  the  latter,  be  refer- 
red to  a  joint  committee  of  two  members  from  each 
Council,  to  report  such  information  in  regard  to  the 
subject  as  may  be  necsssary  and  the  measures  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Kitlera  as   Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inde- 
pendence Square  made   the  following  report,  accom- 
panied with  the  annexed  letter  from  WilliamRush.Ksq. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  House  and  Independent 
square,  report: 

That  they  have  received  a  letter  from  Wm.Rush, 
Esq.  offering  for  sale  the  statue  of  Washington,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  in  the  Hall  of  Independence. 
Not  considering  themselves  authorized  to  act  in  relation 
to  it,  they  submit  for  the  information  of  Councils  the 
communication  of  this  venerable  architect,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  prominent  and  useful  member  of  the 
Select  Council,  and  whose  work  is  considered,  by  many 
as  one  of  great  merit. 

Thomas  Kittera,  Esq.- 

Dear  Sir — As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
State  House  and  Independence  Square,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty to  address  you,  and  your  fellow  members  through  you 
as  follows: 

As  you  are  about  restoring  the  Hall  of  Independence 
to  its  original  style  of  architecture,  I  would  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  very  appropriate  to  give  the 
figure  of  Washington  (which  has  occupied  a  place  in 
the  room  since  General  Lafayette  figured  in  it)  a  per- 
manent fixture  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  room. 

With  due  deference  I  would  submit  my  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  figure  permanently  in  the 
Hall — for  the  following  reason,  I  believe  the  spirit  and 
fortitude  of  Washington  inspired  and  presided  over 
that  august  assembly  of  Patriots,  that  made  the  solemn 
Declaration    of  Independence  of   the   United  States, 


while  he  in  person  at  the  same  time  was  armed  in  the 
field  boldly  to  defend  it  and  eventually  through  a  kind 
Providence  established  it — this  is  my  idea  of  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  figures,  apart  from  any  particular  interest  1 
may  have  in  placing  it  in  the  Hall. 

But  gentlemen,  1  frankly  acknowledge  I  have  several 
reasons  in  proposing  to  you  the  placing  of  the  figure  in 
the  Hall,  first  the  figure  is  my  property,  and  executed 
by  myself  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  past,  I  wish 
it  a  perpetual  place  in  the  Hall,  that  it  may  be  said 
that  a  prophet  may  obtain  some  honor  in  his  native 
place. 

I  think  you  need  not  have  any  doubts  as  to  its  being 
a  good  likeness — I  have  modeled  Gen.  Washington  in 
his  life  time  frequently,  in  minature  and  as  large  as  life. 
Judge  Washington  pronounced  the  figure  here  alluded 
to  immediately  on  sight  a  better  likeness  than  Stewart's 
Also,  I  am  disposed  to  sell  it  if  I  can  obtain  a  liberal 
compensation. 

When  the  Exchange  was  building  at  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Dennis  Smith  offered  me  $500,  which  I  refused  as  it 
would  not  scarcely  pay  me  for  the  mere  labour  of  nearly 
four  months.  I  have  been  about  sixty  years  at  my  busi- 
ness, and  probably  have  exhibited  some  humble  talents, 
that  would  entitle  me  to  some  consideration  more  than 
a  mere  laborer. 

The  figure  is  excavated,  and  saturated  with  oil,  and 
would  be  as  durable  as  any  furniture  in  a  room  covered 
from  the  weather. 

One  observation  more,  I  mention  it  not  with  the  idea 
that  my  long  service  of  twenty-two  years  in  the  City 
Councils,  can  add  any  merit  to  my  work  as  a  sculptor, 
but  if  Councils  in  viewing  the  figure  should  discover 
merit  in  it,  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  purchase  it — 
it  might  have  some  consideration,  in  rendering  me  a 
considerable  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  do  me 
much  honour. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain  yours  and  the  commit- 
tees, humble  servant.  WM.  RUSH. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  ensuing  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  committee  on  the  state  house  and  independence 
square,  be  authorised  to  purchase  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding 500  dollars,  the  statue  of  Washington,  offered 
for  sale  by  Wm.  Rush,  Esq.  and  the  same  be  charged 
to  appropriation  No.  21. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  city  commissioners  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed 
to  cause  Chesnut  street,  from  fifth  to  sixth  street,  to 
be  McAdanized  under  the  direction  of  the  Paving  Com- 
mittee, and  charge  the  expense  to  appropriation,  N.  1. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Councils,  and  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Kittera,  Lippencott,  Massey,  Cave  Patterson, 
and  Kneass. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
a  committee  of  three  members  from  each  Council  be 
appointed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  be  expedi- 
dent  to  improve  the  Drawbridge  Dock  for  a  steam  boat 
or  commercial  landing,  and  the  probable  expense  of 
such  improvement. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented in  the  common  council  similar  to  those  presented 
in  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Wetherill  from  the  committee  on  fire  companies 
made  the  annexed  report. 

The  Committee  on  fire  companies  beg  leave  to  re- 
port, that  they  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  impar- 
tially the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  ordinances, 
which  place  under  their  control  5000  dollars  to  be  ap- 
propriated among  the  fire  engine  and  hose  companies 
in  the  city,  who  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said 
ordinances. 

The  committees  have  certified  the  following  appro- 
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priations  to  the  Mayor  and  requested  him  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  city  treasurer  for  the  said  sums  in  favour 
of  the  president  of  their  respective  companies,  viz: 


Engine  Companies- 
Assistance, 
Columbia, 
Delaware, 
Diligent, 
Good  Will, 
Hand  in  Hand, 
Harmony, 
Hibernia, 
Hope, 

Pennsjlvania, 
Philadelphia, 
Reliance, 
Vigilant, 
Washington, 


175 
175 
175 
227 
175 
160 
175 
175 
160 
227 
227 
175 
175 
161 

2562 


Hose  Comp 
America, 
Columbia; 
Fame, 

Good  Intent, 
Hope, 
Neptune, 
Perseverance, 
Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, 
Resolution, 
Southwark, 
Washington, 


5000 

The  Committee  also  beg  leave  to  report  in  relation 
to  the  memorial  of  the  Robert  Morris  hose  company  for 
aid  from  councils,  that  this  company  having  been  insti- 
tuted since  the  12th  of  May,  1823,  is  not  embraced 
within  the  provisions  of  the  present  ordinances. 

Mr.  Wetherill  from  the  committee  on  the  revised  or- 
dinances reported  the  following  ordinances  which  were 
twice  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
A  supplement  to  the  ordinance  passed  27th  May,  1828, 

entitled  "An  ordinance  to  prevent  dogs  from  running 

at  large"  &c. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  High  Constables,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Mayor,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  proper  pattern  of  a  muz- 
zle for  dogs,  either  of  wire-work,  leather,  or  other  ma- 
terial of  such  a  description  as  not  to  prevent  them 
from  drinking,  but  as  effectually  to  prevent  them  from 
biting  or  snapping;  which  pattern  when  approved  by 
the  Mayor  shall  be  placed  in  his  office  for  public  in- 
spection:— with  directions  of  the  proper  manner  of  at- 
taching and  secuiing  the  same:  And  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  no  muzzle  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  sufficient  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  ordinance,  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, unless  made  in  form  and  character  like  to  the  said 
pattern,  and  attached  and  secured  according  to  the  said 
directions. 

An  ordinance  for  the  regulation  and  controul  of  per- 
sons keeping  Oyster  Cellars. 

Sect.  1.  The  Mayor  may  from  time  to  time  direct  the 
registry  by  the  city  commissioners  of  such  persons  de 
sirous  of  keeping  oyster  cellars,  as  shall  produce  to  him 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  which  registry 
shall  specify  the  name  of  the  party  and  the  situation  of 
the  cellar;  and  thereupon  a  certificate  thereof  shall  is- 
sue signed  by  the  commissioners  and  countersigned  by 
the  city  clerk. 

Sec.  2.  Such  registry  and  certificate  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuing;  un- 
less sooner  revoked  by  the  Mayor,  on  a  conviction  of  a 
violation  by  the  party  registered  or  those  in  his  employ, 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  or  ordinances  of  the  city,  or  on 
its  appearing  to  him  that  such  party  has  broken  and 
disregarded  the  regulations  hereinafter  referred  to. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  so  registered  shall  at  the  time 
of  receiving  his  first  certificate  pay  to  the  city  clerk  for 
the  use  of  the  city  the  sum  of  five  dollars, — and  for 
each  renewal  of  such  registry  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  The  Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare 
such  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  persons  so 
registered  as  he  shall  judge  proper;  which  regulations 
shall  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  councils  for  their  ap- 
proval, and  when  approved  by  them,  shall  be  recorded 


and  published  in  like  manner,  with  and  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  the  ordinances  of  the  city. 

Sec  5.  After  the  first  day  of  January  next,  no  person 
shall  keep  an  oyster  cellar  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
without  first  receiving  a  certificate  of  registry  in  the 
manner  herein  before  prescribed;  under  a  penalty  of  fif- 
ty dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt;  one  half 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  one  half  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Kneass  from  the  committee  of  accounts  made  re- 
port that  they  find  the  city  treasurer's  quarter- 
ly accounts  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  July 
last,  and  also  Dr.  Franklin's  and  John  Scott's  Legacy 
accounts,  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson,  sa  chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  by 
both  councils. 

Whereas,  by  a  resolution  of  councils,  Spruce  street 
from  13th  to  Broad  street  is  directed  to  be  re-paved,  as 
soon  as  the  iron  pipes  are  laid  down. 

And  whereas,  the  size  of  pipe  intended  for  that  street 
cannot  be  obtained  during  the  present  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  pavement  is  such  as  requires  immediate 
attention. 

Therefore  resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils,  that  the  city  commissioners  be  and  they  are 
hereby  directed,  to  cause  Spruce  street,  from  13th  to 
Broad  streets,  to  be  re-paved,  and  charge  the  expense 
to  appropriation  No.  1. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  in  his  place  the  annexed  ordinance 
relative  to  the  Robert  Morris  hose  company,  which  was 
passed  by  the  common  council  but  was  laid  on  the  table 
in  the  select  council. 
A  supplement  to  an  ordinance,  entitled  an  ordinance, 

granting  aid  to  the  hose  and  fire  companies. 

Beit  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  select  and  common  councils  assembled, 
That  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  passed  the  14lh  day  of  February,  1828,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Robert  Morris 
hose  company,  and  that  the  said  company  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  if  it  had  been  instituted  prior  to  the 
12th  day  of  May,  1823. 

The  Common  Council  'appointed  on  their  part 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Wetherill  on  the  committee  relative 
to  steam  boats. 

Councils  adjourned  until  next  Thursday  evening. — 
Philadelphia  Gazette. 
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The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  lately  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  an  "intelligent  officer  of  the  navy," 
that  the  Pennsylvania,  the  noble  three-decker  built  at 
our  Navy  Yard,  had  settled  on  the  stocks.  This  is  a 
mistake  which  we  are  glad  to  have  the  means  of  cor- 
recting. The  ship  was  never  more  secure  and  erect  in 
her  station  than  at  present;  and  her  actual  condition, 
as  well  as  her  immense  size  and  perfect  workmanship, 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  inspect  her.  She  has 
never  settled  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  such  an  occurrence. 
She  is  supported  by  a  stone  wall,  under  the  whole 
length  of  her  keel,  of  four  feet  in  breadth,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  two  walls  of  equal  length  and  also  of  solid 
masonry,  their  thickness  being  each  three  feet;  with 
thirty-two  transverse  walls  of  similar  construction,  four 
feet  apart,  and  each  two  feet  and  a  half  thick.  These 
all  resl  on  solid  ground,  and  are  laid,  wherever  this  was 
necessary,  in  water  cement.  The  interstices  are  filled 
with  rubble  stone,  well  rammed  in;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  mass  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  thing  less  powerful  than 
an  earthquake. 

The  informant  of  the  New  York  paper  observed  the 
guns  of  the  ship  lying  near  her;  but  his  carelessness  is 
proved  by  his  statement  that  they  are  all  forty-two  poun- 
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ders.  She  is  to  have  these  on  the  lower  gun  deck  only 
with  thirty-two's  above.  She  is  calculated  for  one  hun 
tired  and  thirty-eight;  but  may  carry  two  more. 

The  Raritan  frigate  stands  upon  a  similar  structure. 

Our  information  is  derived  from  an  officer  whose  pro 
fessional  knowledge  and  skill  are  well  known  to  us,  and  !  Jacob  Crowninshield  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  post  requires  him  to   be   thoroughly  acquainted    Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina, 
■with  every   thing  connected   with   the  Navy   Yard. — 
Chronicle. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

Of  the  Officers  of  the  U.  States  Government,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, compiled  from  authentic  sources;  and  lately 
revised  and  perfected  by  the  Editor  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph. 

PRESIDENTS. 

George  Washington  of  Virginia,  elected  1789 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  1797 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  1801 

James  Madison  of  Virginia,  1809 

James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  1817 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  1825 

Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  1829 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  1789 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  1797 

Aaron  Burr  of  New  York,  1801 
George  Clinton  of  N.York,  (Died,  April  20,1812,)  1810 
Klbridge  Gerry  of  Mass.  (Died,  Nov.  23,  1814,}     1813 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York,  1817 

John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  1825 

SECRETARIES  OF  6TATE. 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  appointed  1789 

Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  1794 

Timothy  Pickering  of  Pennsylvania,  1795 

John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  1800 

James  Madison  of  Virginia,  1801 

Robert  Smith  of  Maryland,  1809 

James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  1811 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  1817 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  1825 

Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  1829 

Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  1831 

SECRETARIES  Ot  TDE  TREASURY. 

Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  1789 

Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  1795 

Samuel  Dexter  of  Massachusetts,  1801 

Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  1802 

George  W.  Campbell  of  Tennessee,  1814 

Alexander  J.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania,  1814 

William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  1817 

Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania,       _  1825 

Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  1829 

Louis  M'Lane  of  Delaware,  1831 

SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 

Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  1789 

Timothy  Pickering  of  Pennsylvania,  1795 

James  M'Henry  of  Maryland,  1796 

Samuel  Dexter  of  Massachusetts,  1800 

Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  1801 

Henry  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  1801 

William  Eustis  of  Massachusetts,  1809 

John  Armstrong  of  New  York,  1813 

William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  1815 

Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  (did  not  accept,)  1817 

John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  1817 

James  Barbour  of  Virginia,  1825 

Peter  B.  Porter  of  New  York,  1828 

John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  1829 

Lewis  Cass  of  Ohio,  1831 


30th  of  April,  1798,  being  prior  to  that  date  a  branch 

of  the  War  Department.] 

George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  1798 

Benjamin  Stoddard  of  Maryland,  1798 

Robeit  Smith  of  Maryland,  1802 

1805 
1809 

William  Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  1812 

Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  of  Massachusetts,  1814 

Smith  Thompson  of  New  York,  1818 

Samuel  L   Southard  of  New  Jersey,  1823 

John  Branch  of  North  Carolina,  1829 

Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  1831 

POSTMASTERS  GENERAL. 

Samuel  Osgood  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  1789 

Timothy  Pickering  of  Pennsylvania,  1791 

Joseph  Habersham  of  Georgia,  1795 

Gideon  Granger  of  Connecticut,  1802 

Return  J.  Meigs  of  Ohio,  1814 

John  M'Lean  of  Ohio,  1823 

William  T.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  1829 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SOPREME  COURT. 

John  Jay  of  New  York,  appointed  1789 

William  Cushing  of  Massachusetts,  1796 

Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  1796 

John  Jay  of  New  York,  1800 

John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  1801 


SECRETARIES  OP  THE  NAVT. 

[Note. This  department  was  not  established  until  the 


ATTORNEYS  GENERAL. 

Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  appointed  1789 

William  Bradford  of  Pennsylvania,  1794 

Charles  Lee  of  Virginia,  1795 

Levi  Lincoln  of  Massachusets,  1801 

Robert  Smith  of  Maryland,  1805 

John  Breckenbridge  of  Kentucky,  1806 

Carsar  A.  Rodney  of  Delaware,  1807 

William  Pinckney  of  Maryland,  1811 

Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania,  1814 

William  Wirt  of  Virginia,  1817 

John  M.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  1829 

Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland,  1831 

SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

First  Congress — first  and  second  sessions  held  at 

New  York,  third  at  Philadelphia — Frederick  A. 

Muhlenburg  of  Pennsylvania,  1789 

Second  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia — Jonathan 

1  rumbull  of  Connecticut,  1791 

Third  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia — Frederick 

A.  Muhlenburg  of  Pennsylvania,  1793 

Fourth  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia — Jonathan 

Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  1795 

Fifth   Congress,   held   at  Philadelphia — Jonathan 

Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  1797 

Sixth  Congress,  first  session  at  Philadelphia,  second 

at  Washington — Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Mass.     1799 
Seventh  Congress,  held  at  Washington— Nathaniel 

Macon  of  North  Carolina,  1801 

Eighth  Congress — Nathaniel  Macon  of  N.Carolina,  1803 
Ninth  Congress — Nathaniel  Macon  of  N.  Carolina,  1805 
Tenth  Congress — Jos.  B.Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  1807 
Eleventh  Congress — Joseph  B.Varnum  of  Mass.  1809 
Twelfth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  1811 

Thirteenth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,   1813 

(until  January  17th,  1814 — Langdon  Cheves  of 

South  Carolina,  for  the  residue  of  the  Congress). 
Fourteenth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,     1815 
Fifteenth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,         1817 
Sixteenth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  du- 
ring the  first  session,  1819 
John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York,  during  the  second 

session,  1820 

Seventeenth  Congress — Philip  P.  Barbour  of  Va.  1821 
Eighteenth  Congress — Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  1823 
Nineteenth  Congress— John  W.  Taylor  of  N.York,  1825 
Twentieth  Congress — Andrew  Stevenson  of  Va.  1827 
Twenty-first  Congress — Andrew  Stevenson  of  Va.  1829 
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BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Held 
according  to  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  eleventh  section 
of  the  Charter,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  1831. 

At  the  General  Triennial  meeting  of  the  Stockhold- 
ers of  the  Hank  of  the  United  States,  held  at  their 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  the  first 
day  of  September,  1831,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

STEriiEX  Girard,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
was  called  to  preside,  and 

Jons  Potter,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  appointed 
Secretary. 

Nicholas  Binnir.,  Esq.  the  President  of  the  Bank, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  13th  Article  of  the  11th 
Section  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank,  which  declares,  that 
"once  in  every  three  years  the  Directors  shall  lay  be- 
fore the  Stockholders,  at  a  general  meeting,  for  their 
information,  an  exact  and  particular  statement  of  the 
debts  which  shall  have  remained  unpaid  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the 
term  of  that  credit,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  profits, 
if  any,  after  deducting  losses  and  dividends,"  have  now 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Stockholders  the  statements 
therein  required. 

As,  however,  these  documents,  present  only  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  situation  of  the  Bank,  the  Board  ot 
Directors  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  of  so 
many  respectable  gentlemen  interested  in  its  prosperity 
to  explain  minutely  the  whole  state  of  its  affairs.  To 
this  they  will  accordingly  proceed. 

The  Capital  of  the  Bank  consists  of  350,000  shares, 
of  which  70,000  are  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  originally  provided 
for  its  subscription  by  giving  to  the  Bank  a  stock  bear- 
ing interest  at  five  per  cent.  This  stock  has  been  for 
Borne  time  in  a  course  of  redemption,  and  in  July  last 
the  whole  of  it  was  reimbursed,  so  that  the  Government 
has  now  fully  paid  for  its  shaies. 

[n  receiving  the  individual  subscriptions  for  the 
280,000  shares  by  so  many  Commissioners,  and  at  so 
many  distant  points,  there  arose  some  errors  which  caus- 
ed a  deficiency  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  capital. 
After  rectifying  these  errors  as  far  as  practicable,  it  was 
deemed  proper  in  July  last  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
amounting  then  to  £3,730  37  from  the  general  funds— 
so  that  the  capital  of  thirty-five  million  of  dollars  is  now 
entire.  This  capital  is  divided  among  the  stockholders 
as  follows: 

Distribution  Jcli  1831. 

Names.        Shares. 
Maine,  14  49S 

Vermont,  2  27 

New  Hampshire,  23  501 

Massachusetts,  208  10,812 

Rhode  Mand,  38  1,245 

Connecticut,  61  1,511 

New  York,  439  32,903 

New  Jersey,  77  2,665 

Pennsylvania,  937  52,638 

Delaware,  39  1,583 

Maryland,  623  34,503 

District  of  Columbia,  63  2,814 

Virginia,  276  12,384 

North  Carolina,  39  2,476 

South  Carolina,  735  40,674 

Georgia,  42  1,981 

Ohio,  15  705 

Kentucky,  252 

Tennessee,  4  238 

Indiana,  2  50 

Vol.  VIII  24 


Illinois, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas  Territory, 
Foreign  Stockholders, 
United  States, 


17 
1 

166 


220 
119 

42 
79,159 
70,000 

350,000 


The  progress  of  this  division  of  the    Slock  will  be 
perceived  in  the  following  sketch: 


11,349  Stockholders. 
4,142  " 

3,544  " 

2,720  " 

2,747  " 

2,649  " 

2,597 
2,861 
2,776 

3,347  " 

3,482 
3,6S6 

3,853  " 

4,140  " 

4,145  " 

It  will  here  be  perceived  that  the  original  subscrip- 
tions were  divided  among  a  great  number  of  persons, 
in  order  to  secure  the  amount  of  Stock  desired;  but 
became  afterwards  concentered  in  the  names  of  the 
real  owners.  The  whole  number  of  Stockholders  was 
in  1820,  2720.  From  that  period  the  number  has  risen 
to  4,145.  The  extent  of  this  diffusion  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  Table: 

DOMESTIC. 

128        owning        128  Shares 

159 

111 

121 


In  1817  there  were 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1S25 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Holders  of  1  Share 
'         '      2  Shares 


1  between  5  and  10  shares,  656  ' 
1         '        10  and  20 
'         '       20  and  30 

30  and  40 

40  and  50 

'       50  and  100 

'         '     100  and  200 

'  of above  200 


' 

318       « 

« 

4S4       ' 

< 

1,175       • 

656  ' 

5,685       ' 

688  ' 

10,978       « 

336  < 

8,838       « 

207' 

7,494       ■ 

224  ' 

10,583 

435' 

32,689       • 

194' 

29,075       ' 

185' 

93,061       ' 

FOREIGN. 

Holders 

of    1     Share 

5     owning 

5  Sliar 

• 

<     <?        • 

0 

0         < 

i 

'     3 

1         « 

3 

i 

'    4 

2         ' 

8        « 

• 

'     5 

6 

30 

'  between  5  and  10  shares  25 

209        • 

•         < 

10  and   20 

37 

614        ' 

«         « 

20  and    30 

'32        ' 

854 

i         < 

30  and    40 

'     34 

1,291         • 

< 

40  and    50 

'     51 

2,415 

<         ' 

50  and  100 

104 

7,403 

< 

100  and  200 

72 

10,730 

'  abov 

e               200 

97 

55,597 

466  79,159 

Of  these  are 

Domestic,  Females,  832  holding  22,896  Shares 

Foreign,  '  69         '  6,117         ' 


Domestic  Trusts,  Execu- 
tors, &c,  -  315  holding  17.0S1  Shares. 
Foreign,             '         '  14  o,o63 


20,446 
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Domestic  Societies,  Corp.  5<.c.  126  holding  14,399  Shr's. 
FoiiEioif,         '  '  none  none. 

From  these  the  following  results  may  be  gathered: 
1st.  That  out  of  the  '3,679  domestic  Stockholders, 
766  are  holders  of  Shares  of  and  under  $500,  amount- 
ing to  8243,800 — that  1,447  are  Stockholders  who  own 
sums  of  and  under  51,000,  amounting  to  $812,300 — that 
2865  are  Stockholders  of  and  under  $5,000  amounting 
to  $4,601,600;  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
domestic  stock. 

It  further  appears  that  the  sum  of  54,286  shares,  be- 
ing much  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  domestic 
stock,  is  owned  by  females,  trustees  and  executors,  and 
by  religious,  benevolent,  and  other  associations. 

The  Capital  thus  owned  is  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  business  between  the  Hank  and  the  following  twen- 
ty-five offices: 

Portland,  Fayetteville, 

Portsmouth,  Charleston, 

Boston,  Savannah, 

Providence,  Mobile, 

Hartford;  Natchez, 

Burlington,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 

Utica,  Nashville, 

Buffalo,  Louisville, 

Baltimore,  Lexington, 

Washington,  Cincinnati, 

Richmond,  Pittsburg. 

Norfolk, 
The  number  of  Offices  established  in  1817  was  eigh- 
teen; since  then  two  offices  have  been  discontinued — 
Middletown  in  Connecticut,  and  Chillicothe  in  Ohio, and 
nine  others  have  been  established.  Portland  in  Maine; 
Burlington  in  Vermont;  Hartford  in  Connecticut;  Utica 
and  Buffalo  in  New  York;  St.  Louis  in  Missouri;  Nash 
ville  in  Tennessee;  Natchez  in  Mississippi;  Mobile  in 
Alabama;  making  an  addition  of  seven  offices  within  the 
last  fourteen  years. 

These  poinis  were  selected  out  of  applications  from 
thirty-eight  places.  There  are  now  under  consideration 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  Branches  from 
more  than  thirty  places  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  employment  of  the  capital  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  on  the 
1st  of  August. 

DR. 

Funded  Debt,  various  -  -  3,497,681  06 

Bills  Discounted  on  Person- 
al Security,  41,585,298  70 
'  Funded  debt,    19,700  00 
'  Bank  stock,   779,458  07 

42,384,456  77 

Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange,  14,409,479  72 

56,793,936  49 

Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  -  121,214  60 

Real  Estate,  -  -  2,491,892  99 


Due  from  Bank  U.  S.  and  of- 
fices, 
'     State  Banks, 


24,586.664  94 
2,903,402  51 

27,490,067  4. 

5,267  32 

145,258  67 

1,160,455  54 

68,713  34 


'     United  States, 
Deficiencies, 
Banking  Houses, 
Expenses,  - 

Cash,  viz.  Notes  of  the  Bank 

U.  States,  -  13,412,176  44 

'         State  Banks,     2,080,442  33 

'         '     Specie,         -       11,545,116  51 

27,037,735  28 

Mortgages,         -  -  -  140,956  63 

Navy  Agent,  Norfolk,  -  40,144  17 


CR. 

Capital  Stock, 

Notes  issued, 

Discount,  Exchange  and  Interest, 

Foreign  Exchange  Account, 

Baring,    Brothers  &.   Co.,  Hottinguer 

&  Co.,  and  Hope  &  Co., 
Dividends  unclaimed, 
Profit  and  loss, 

Contingent  Fund,  5,613,173 

Less   losses  chargeable  to 

contingent  Fund,  3,452,976  : 


35,000,000  00 

35,811,623  96 

476,965  51 

137,719  56 

168,372  72 

251,766  03 
1,750,048  51 


Due  to  Bank  U.  States  and 

offices,  -  24,096,888 

State  Banks,       2,771,656 

Redemption  of  Public  Debt, 
Deposites  on  account  of  the 

Treasurer  of  the  U.  States,  5,505,924 
Less  overdrafts  and  special 

Deposites,  -  28,420 


■  2,160,196  99 


57 
00 

—26,868,544  37 
483,147  46 

28 

09 


Of  Public    Offices, 
Individuals, 


5,477,504  19 
1,291,597  77 
9,115,836  47 


■  15,884,938  43 

118,993,323  54 

The  analysis  of  this  account  presents  the  following 
view  of  the  investments  of  the  Bank,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  funds. 

The  Investments  of  the  Bank — 
Capital  paid  in,  -  -  35,000,000  00 

The  Circulation,  -  -         22,399,447  52 

Deposits,  Public,         -  7,252,249  42 

'         Private,  9,115,836  47 

■16,368,085  89 


Due  to  Individuals  in  Europe, 
Unclaimed  Dividends, 
Contingent  Fund  to  meet  losses, 
Discount,  Exchange  and  Interest,  (includ- 
ing Foreign  Exchanges,) 
Profit  and  Loss, 


168,372  72 

251,766  03 

5,613,173  15 

614,685  07 
1,750,048  51 

82,165,578  89 


DISTRIBUTION. 
Funded  Debt,  -  -  1 

Loans. 
Personal  Security,       ■         41,585,298  70 
Funded  Debt,     '  -  19,700  00 

Domestic  Bills,         -  14,409,479  72 

Foreign     do.  121,214  60 

Bank  Stock,         -  -         779,458  07 

Mortgages,  -  -      140,956  63 

Debts   chargeable  to  Cont 

gent  Fund, 


,497,681  06 


,452,976  16 

60 

-     2. 


118,993,323  54 


Real  Estate, 

Due  from"sundry  Offices  and  Banks, 

Expenses,  &c.  - 

Banking  Houses,  -  -  -     1 

Notes  of  State  Banks,  -  -  2. 

Specie,  -  -  -     11, 


509,083  88 
491,892  99 
821,523  08 
259,383  50 
,160,455  54 
080,442  33 
545,116  51 


82,165,578  89 


Two  only  of  these  items  require  special  observation. — 
The  Contingent  Fund  and  Real  Estate 

1st.   The  Contingent  Fund — 
The  total  amount  of  the  suspended  Debt, 

including  Cash  deficiencies,  Overdrafts, 

and  the  debt  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia  is,  7,851,281  82 
Of  this  the  part  estimated  as  desperate, 

and  therefore  considered  as  lost,  is  ,452,976  16 
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IS? 


And  on  the  remaining;,  -  -         4,398,305  66 

The  estimated  loss  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, is  ...  1,851,034-12 


Now,  the   contingent  Fund  to  meet  this 

loss,  is  -  -  -  5,613,173  15 

The  total  of  the  actual  and  estimated  loss- 
es, is  -  -  -  5,304,010  58 


Leaving  an  excess  of  Provision,  over  the 

estimate,  of  -  -  309,162  57 


That  this  sum  will  be  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose 
will  be'apparent  from  the  facts, 

1st.  That  amongst  the  estimates  of  loss  is  §236,829  77, 
for  the  losses  of  the  Agency  at  Cincinnati,  which  will  in 
all  probability  be  entirely  retrieved  by  the  increasing 
value  of  the  Real  Estate  there. 

2d.  That  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debts  at  the 
four  western  offices  are  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
increase  of  the  Fund.     And 

3d.  That  something  may  yet  be  received  from  the 
mass  of  debts  now  considered  hopeless,  and  from  the 
arrears  of  interest  on  the  whole  mass  of  suspended  debt, 
now  amounting  to  SI, 433,761  34. 

2d.    The  Real  Estate.— 
The  total  amount  of  Real  Estate  received 

in  payment  of  debts  up  to  August  30th, 

1822,  was  _     -  -  §587,102  38 

It  has   since  received  in  like 

manner,  -  2,942,828  23 

And  sold  what  had  cost         1,038,037  62 

1,904,790  61 

Making  the  present  amount  -  2,491,592  99 

This  amount  is  the  price  at  which  the  Real  Estate  has 
been  taken,  and  experience  warrants  the  expectation, 
that  it  will  be  sold  for  more  than  its  cost. 

The  general  result  of  the  condition  of  the  Rank  is, 

That  the  whole  of  the  bonus  of  SI, 500,000  paid  for 
the  Charter,  and  the  premium  of 5205,880  given  for  the 
five  per  cent.  Stock,  purchased  in  1821  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  extinguished. 

That  the  fund  to  meet  losses  exceeds  by  $309,000, 
the  estimate  of  those  losses. 

That  there  is  a  surplus  fund  of  profits  amounting  to 
$1,750,000,  being  five  per  cent  on  the  Capital. 

And  that  with  these  provisions  against  casualty,  its 
profits,  after  defraying  its  expenses  and  making  an  an- 
nual reservation  of  $120,000  to  extinguish  the  cost  of  the 
Banking  Houses,  yield  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  a 
year. 

But  gratifying  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  may  be 
to  the  stockholders,  it  is  an  object  of  more  general  con- 
cern »s  being  the  result  of  measures  in  the  success  of 
which  the  community  has  a  deep  and  permanent  in- 
terest. The  importance  of  these  will  justify  a  few 
words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  specie  pajments,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  suspended  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  country, — of  furnishing  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium, and  of  giving  more  uniformity  to  the  exchanges 
between  distant  sections  of  the  Union.  By  importing 
more  than  seven  millions  of  specie,  and  by  a  free  issue 
of  notes  immediately  after  its  establishment,  the  Bank 
with  great  sacrifices  succeeded  for  a  time  in  attaining 
these  objects;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
considered  that  its  powers  were  exhausted  by  the  ef- 
fort, and  that  the  continuance  of  it  would  be  entirely 
impracticable.  The  essential  difficulty  was  presumed  to 
lie  in  the  provision  of  the  charter,  making  the  notes 
universally  receivable  for  debts  to  the  Government, 
which  by  obliging  the  Bank  to  provide  payment  for  the 
same  note  at  various  places,  would  require  it  to  retain  a 
greater  amount  of  specie  than  it  could  issue  of  notes; 
thus  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  the  sound  circu- 
lation.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  Bank  issued  \U 


own  notes  sparingly;  more  especially  in  the  southern 
and  western  Slates,  where  it  often  preferred  the  re-issue 
of  the  notes  of  the  State  Banks;  being  unwilling  to  is- 
sue freely  its  notes  which  it  might  be  compelled  to  pay 
at  some  one  of  many  places  remote  from  the  point  of 
issuing  them.  However  imperious  the  necessity  which 
enforced  this  system,  it  Wasjapparent  that  its  continu 
ance  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  establishing  the 
Bank,  since  by  declining  the  issue  of  its  notes  it  could 
not  furnish  the  circulating  medium  expected  from  it; 
and  by  re-issuing  the  notes  of  State  Banks,  it  surrender- 
ed its  most  efficient  means  of  control  over  the  currency. 
Its  whole  circulation  on  the  1st  of  January  1823,  was 
only  S4,5S9,000. 

Having  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Stockholders  in  1822,  applied  without  success  to  Con- 
gress for  a  modification  of  this  disabling  provision  in 
the  charter,  it  became  necesary  for  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  re-examine  the  constitution  of  the  Bank,  in  or- 
der to  discover  whether  there  was  really  any  organic 
defect  which  prevented  it  from  performing  the  functions 
to  which  it  was  destined;  or  whether  some  different 
combination  of  its  powers  might  not  overcome  its  diffi- 
culties. 

The  ^experiment  was  interesting  and  hazardous.  It 
was  to  try  how  far  the  institution  could  succeed  in  doing 
that  which  had  never  yet  succeeded  elsewhere,  in  dif- 
fusing over  so  wide  a  surface  of  country  a  currency  of 
large  amount  and  of  uniform  value  at  all  places  and  un- 
der all  circumstances;  and  also  whether  it  could  bring 
down  to  its  extreme  limit  the  necessary  expense  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  distant  sections  of  coun- 
try, whose  exchangeable  productions  were  of  such  va- 
rious and  unequal  values. 

To  accomplish  these  two  objects  two  things  seemed 
necessary. 

1st.  To  make  all  the  local  currencies  equivalent  to 
specie  at  the  place  of  their  emission.  This  by  render- 
ing them  competent  for  local  purposes,  would  require  a 
less  amount  of  general  currency,  and  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  reduce  the  exchanges  between  distant  places  to 
the  real  commercial  expense  of  transferring  equal  val- 
ues of  coin. 

2d.  To  make  the  Bank  itself  the  great  channel  of 
those  commercial  exchanges. 

If  the  Bank  is  bound  to  transfer  the  whole  public  rev- 
enue throughout  the  Union,  and  to  furnish  a  currency 
payable  in  various  and  distant  places,  it  must  obvious- 
ly provide  funds  in  those  places,  and  these  can  of  course 
be  obtained  only  by  purchasing  bills  of  exchange  paya- 
ble at  the  points  to  which  (he  course  of  trade  naturally 
directs  the  notes.  There  these  bills,  having  reached 
their  maturity,  await  the  coming  of  that  portion  of  the 
notes,  which  having  performed  for  a  time  the  functions 
of  a  circulating  medium,  are  carried  by  the  demand  for 
duties  out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  issue.  The 
greater  proportion  of  its  funds,  therefore,  which  the 
Bank  can  employ  in  these  operations,  the  more  readily 
can  it  sustain  the  notes  issued  in  the  course  of  them.  It 
is  indeed  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  a  circle  of  sound 
banking  operations  founded  on  sound  commercial  ope- 
rations contains  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  de- 
fence at  home,  and  of  providing  for  its  notes  which  the 
demand  for  duties  may  carry  to  a  distance.  These  ope- 
rations too  are  fortunately  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the 
community;  They  give  the  most  direct  encouragement 
to  industry,  by  facilitating  the  purchase  and  interchange 
of  all  its  products,  they  bring  the  producersand  consum- 
ers into  more  immediate  contact  by  diminishing  the  ob- 
stacles which  separate  them,  and  they  especially  adapt 
the  Bank  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  each  section  of 
the  Union,  by  making  it  alternately  a  large  purchaser 
among  the  sellers  of  hills,  and  a  large  seller  among  the 
purchasers. 

A  participation  also  in  the  foreign  exchanges  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  system,  not  merely  as  auxiliary 
to  the  transfer  of  funds  by  which  the  circulating  medi- 
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in  is  accompanied  and  protected,  but  as  the  best  de- 
fence of  that  currency  from  external  influences.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  our  monied  system,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  precious  metals  are  excluded 
from  the  minor  channels  of  circulation  by  a  small  paper 
currency,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  portion 
of  these  metals  is  accumulated  in  masses  at  the  points 
of  most  convenient  exportation. — Now  with  a  widely 
diffused  metallic  currency,  the  occasional  demands  for 
exportation  are  more  gradually  felt,  the  portion  export- 
ed bearing  a  small  relation  to  the  whole,  occasions  less 
inconvenience,  and  the  excesses  of  expoitation  can  be 
more  readily  corrected  without  injury.  But  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  community 
lie  thus  accessible  in  the  Banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
liable  to  be  immediately  demanded  on  notes  previously 
issued  in  the  confidence  of  a  continuance  of  the  same 
state  of  things  which  caused  the  abundant  issue 
of  them;  at  the  first  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, when  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange,  is 
unequal  to  the  daily  demand,  the  vaults  of  the  Banks 
may  be  exhausted  before  any  precautions  can  pre- 
vent it.  These  very  precautions  too,  consisting  as 
they  do  almost  exclusively  of  curtailments  in  their  loans, 
made  suddenly — mostly  without  concert,  and  always 
under  the  influence  of  anxiety  if  not  alarm,  may  fall 
with  oppressive  «  eight  on  the  community,  by  the  pres- 
sure on  which  alone  can  be  produced  the  necessary  re- 
action. This  reaction  moreover  is  necessarily  slow, 
since  our  distance  from  Europe  makes  it  less  easy  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  lhan  between  adjoii  ing  coun 
tries  in  the  same  hemisphere.  As  this  defect  in  our  mo- 
nied system,  depends  on  the  legislature,  the  Bank  has 
no  power  to  remove  it,  and  can  only  strive  to  guard 
against  its  dangers.  Its  tendency  is  to  produce  abrupt 
transitions,  and  violent  shocks  injurious  to  private  cre- 
dit, and  which  might  prove  subversive  of  the  currency. 
It  belongs  then  to  the  conservative  power  over  the  cir- 
culating medium  »hicb  devolves  on  the  Bank,  not  to 
be  a  passive  observer  of  these  movements,  but  to  take 
an  ample  share  injall  that  concerns  the  foreign  exchanges. 
It  may  thusforsee,  and  either  avert  or  diminish  an  ap- 
proaching danger — it  can  thus  break  the  force  of  asud- 
rlon  shock,  and  supplying  from  its  own  accumulations 
or  its  own  credits  in  Europe  the  morepressing  demands, 
enable  the  State  Institutions  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  and  thus  produce  the  necessary  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  with  the  least  possible  pressure 
upon  the  Banks  or  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  fluctuation  in 
the  metallic  currency,  there  was  another  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  character  of  the  trade  to  China  and  India, 
which,  requiring  annually  many  millions  of  the  precious 
metals,  very  frequently  caused  abrupt  and  inconvenient 
changes  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  and  of  private 
credit,  by  forcing  the  State  Banks  to  sudden  curtail- 
ments 36  an  act  of  necessary  self-defence.  To  abate 
the  pressure  of  this  demand,  the  Bank  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  shipments  of  coin,  to  supply  its  own 
bills  on  Europe,  which  in  the  India  and  China  markets 
were  often  more  valuable  than  the  coin  itself.  This 
experiment  proved  successful,  alike  to  the  merchants 
and  to  the  community,  vdio  were  thus  less  incommoded 
by  sudden  "diminutions  of  the  currency.  Owing  to  the 
operation  of  general  causes,  that  trade  has  within  a  few 
years  greatly  declined, — but  should  it  revive,  the  bills 
of  the  Bank  will  doubtless  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remittances  frora  this  country.  Even  in 
its  present  comparatively  inactive  state,  the  amount  of 
bills  furnished  In  the  Bank  within  the  past  year  for  the 
trade  of  India,  China  and  South  America,  amounts  to 
$883,500. 

By  this  combination  of  the  soundness  of  the  local 
currencies,  and  a  thorough  identification  of  the  Bank 
with  the  real  business  and  exchanges  of  the  country,  it 
was  hoped  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.     With   this  view  it  began   by  giving  to  its 


whole  funds  an  active  and  business  character,  for  which 
purpose  all  the  stock  of  the  Bank  which  had  been  for- 
feited was  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  country.  The  Bank  and  the 
Branches  then  issued  freely  and  exclusively  their  own 
notes,  taking  care  to  protect  and  provide  for  them  by 
the  discount  ol  bills  of  exchange — and  they  received 
freely  the  notes  of  the  solvent  State  Banks,  v.-ith  whom 
periodical  and  convenient  but  certain  settlements  of  ac- 
counts were  made. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several 
years.  It  was  at  first  experimental  and  of  doubtful  is- 
sue, and  as  the  consecpiences  were  ecjually  important  to 
the  Bank,  and  the  community,  its  progress  has  been 
watched  with  deep  solicitude.  Its  success  therefore  has 
been  seen  with  proportionate  satisfaction.  Time  and  ex- 
perience have  now  demonstrated  that  the  bank  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  to  sus- 
tain a  large  and  sound  circulation,  and  to  reduce  the 
commercial  exchanges  within  the  most  economical  lim- 
its, and  this  by  means  in  themselves  highly  advantageous 
to  the  community,  not  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the 
State  Institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the 
Bank  itself.  The  evidences  of  this  can  be  best  observed 
by  comparing  the  past  and  present  situation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  exchanges,  the  country  and  the  IJank. 

1.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  middle,  western  and  southern 
States  consisted  exclusively  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
money;  every  part  of  that  country  suffered  under  the 
most  oppressive  of  all  taxes  on  industry,  a  depreciated 
currency;  the  commercial  exchanges  between  different 
States  and  even  different  neighbourhoods,  were  burden- 
ed with  the  fluctuations  ot  their  respective  representa- 
tives of  money,  while  the  Government  itself,  unable  to 
make  its  funds,  received  in  one  section  available  for  its 
expenditures  in  another,  was  embarrassed  in  the  midst 
of  its  nominal  excesses  of  revenue.  These  disordei'3 
are  now  remedied.  The  local  currencies  generally  are 
equivalent  to  specie  within  their  respective  spheres  of 
circulation,  and  a  large  mass  of  general  currency  is  su- 
peradded for  general  circulation.  That  this  effect  was 
produced  directly  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  re- 
quires no  demonstration.  The  extent  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  currency,  will  be  seen  in  the  facts; 

1st,  That  since  January  1,  1823,  it  has  furnished  to 
the  Mint  to  be  converted  into  American  coin,  bullion  to 
the  amount  of  $12,046,415  35 

2d,  That  the  gross  circulation  of 
the  Bank  on  the  1st  of  January, 1823 
was         -----         -  ?4,5S9,446  90 

And  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831,      -  22,399,4"?'  52 

Making  an  increase  of     -         -         -  1~,S10,000  62 

From  both  periods  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the 
notes  in  their  passage  between  the  bank  and  the  branch- 
es.— The  total  amount  known  to  be  in  sctual  circulation 
on  the   1st  of  August,  was  $19,577,910. 

This  circulation  is  in  all  respects  equal,  and  in  most 
respects  superior,  in  value  to  any  metallic  currency  of  the 
same  amount.  Indeed  there  is  not  tow, and  probably  ntver 
has  been,  in  any  other  extensive  country,  a  paper  cur- 
rency comparable  to  this  for  the  union  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  circulating  medium — perfect  security — 
easy  convertibility  into  the  metals — and  general  unifor- 
mity of  value. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank,  moreover,  not  only  afford  a 
sound  currency  themselves,  but  they  sustain  and  purify 
the  much  larger  mass  of  circulating  medium  into  which 
they  are  infused.  By  receiving  freely  the  notes  of  the 
State  '3anks  within  convenient  reach  of  the  Bank  and 
its  Branches,  and  by  frequent  settlements  with  them, 
these  institutions  are  kept  in  the  habitual  presence  of 
an  accountability,  which  naturally  induces  them  so  to 
apportion  their  issues  to  their  means,  as  to  secure  the 
soundness  of  their  currency.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  executed  this  extremely  delicate  part  of  their 
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duly,  which  connects  them  with  the  State  institutions, 
it  is  not  for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  speak.  But  they 
bear  a  willing  testimony  in  favor  of  the  uprightness  and 
intelligence  which  generally  characterize  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  institutions,  and  the  support  which  they 
have  always  yielded  to  any  measures  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  soundness  of  the  currency. 

On  the  few  occasions  where  it  has  become  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  performance  of  their  obligations,  from 
which  either  a  want  of  judgment  or  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity  had  induced  them  to  depart,  the  Bank 
has  endeavoured  to  perform  its  own  iluty  with  all  the 
forbearance  consistent  with  the  thorough  execution  of 
it,  and  those  institutions  themselves,  have  generally 
found  in  the  increased  credit  arising  from  fidelity  to  their 
engagements,  a  full  compensation  for  all  the  temporary 
inconvenience  which  that  fidelity  required.  It  is  indeed 
confidently  believed  that  the  solvent  State  institutions, 
recognize  in  the  Bank  its  true  character,  as  a  common 
friend,  not  a  jealous  competitor;  and  that  the  good  feel- 
ings uniformly  entertained  for  them  by  the  bank,  are 
reciprocated.  They  know  that  the  duties  of  its  position 
make  it  only  a  more  prominent  agent  in  preserving  the 
soundness  of  the  currency,  on  which  their  own  stability 
and  prosperity  equally  depend;  and  that  if  its  competi- 
tion sometimes  appears  to  prevent  more  abundant  pro- 
fits, they  find  an  indemnity  in  the  general  security  of 
property  which  its  operations  are  designed  to  protect. 
Undoubtedly  these  operations  have  been  so  far  benefi- 
cial to  them,  that  if  its  own  notes  are  equivalent  to  spe- 
cie, it  has  contributed  to  make  those  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions equally  valuable  within  their  respective  spheres, 
and  that  many  of  these  institutions  earn  larger  profits 
than  the  Bank  itself. 

2d.  The  reduction  in  the  erch?nges  efi'ected  by  the 
Bank  from  the  extravagant  charges  on  internal   trade 


to  the  present  moderate  limits  need  not  now  be  particu- 
larized. A  single  fact  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  it. 
Before  the  Bank  was  organized  the  differences  of  ex- 
change in  favour  of  or  against  Philadelphia;  in  its  rela- 
tion with  the  other  commercial  cities  was  as  follows. 

With  Boston,  17  per  cent. — with  New  York,  9}  per 
cent. — with  Baltimore  4J  per  cent. — with  Washington 
7  per  cent. — with  Charleston,  6i  pel  cent. 

At  present  these  exchanges  are  generally,  either  at 
par  or  at  the  utmost,  one  half  of  one  percent. 

This  has  naturally  followed  the  rectification  of  the 
currency.  As  long  as  the  g-eneral  circulation  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  specie  or  its  equivalents,  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  any  two  places  in  it  can  ne- 
ver much,  nor  permanently  vary  from  the  expense  of 
their  transportation  from  one  place  to  another;  and  a 
reduction  to  nearly  that  rate  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
Bank  has,  however,  been  able  to  do  more  than  this. 
The  large  mass  of  its  operations  in  exchanges,  by  giv- 
ing to  it  funds  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  which  the 
course  of  its  own  business,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment, requires  to  be  transferred,  furnishes  it  with 
the  means  of  transferring  at  the  same  time  the  property 
of  individuals  at  a  very  reduced  expense.  Accordingly 
funds  are  transferred  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  Union, 
sometimes  at  no  expense  whatever,  and  always  with 
charges  so  moderate,  as  to  afford  facilities  of  interior 
communication,  probably  not  equalled  by  those  of  any 
other  country. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  domestic 
and  foreign  exchange  purchased  at  the  Bank,  and  the 
several  Branches,  the  amount  of  the  drafts  furnished  by 
them  on  each  other  respectively,  and  the  amount  of 
transfers  made  on  account  of  the  Government,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Exchange  operations   of  the  Bank  of  ike  United  Stales  and  Offices,  for  the  year  endin" 

June  30,  1831. 


Bills  purchased. 


Foreign 
Dom 


tic. 


Bank  United  States. 
Office  Portland 

Portsmouth. . 

Boston 

Providence. . 

Hartford 

New  York. . . 

Baltimore  .. . 

Washington  . , 

Richmond. . . 

Norfolk 

Fayetteville  . , 

Charleston.. . . 

Savannah 

Mobile 

New  Orleans. . 

Natchez 

St.  Louis 

Nashville 

Louisville 

Lexington.. . . 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Utica 

Burlington  . . . 


3,481,963  75 
4,122,394  79 


(Transfers  directed 
by  the  U.  States 
Drafts  Drawn,        from     the    bank 
and  Offices. 


7,604,358 

136,746 

47,713 

1,499,531 

966,590 

114,360 

3,790,432 

963,298 

722,725 

1,514,295 

706,017 

929,453 

1,960,488 

2,099,844 

1,599,022 

9,363,195 

424, 108 

244,334 

2,693,852 

1,924,571 

1,495,631 

1,212,729 

989,834 

714,218 

118,041 

218,123 


8,699,744  16 
5,110,570  22 


44,053,520  1 


13,810 

194, 

77, 

1,077 


1,512 

2,006 
3,503, 

343, 
1,368 

572. 
1,637 

770 
2,615, 
2.S25, 

363 

562 
1,091, 
1,291, 
1,493, 
1,102 
1,077 
1,558, 

133, 
63, 


314  38 
275  04 
,431  50 
,297 
,063  16 
,6S5  97 
,347  41 
,200  48 
.391  35 
,595  72 
,380  00 
,517  06 
,684  12 
,210  49 
265  13 
187  IS 
,444  71 
,993  00 
,667  19 
355  05 
,810  45 
,964  6? 
,02S  10 
,202  26 
778  29 
,071  19 


42,123,161  23 


650,000  00 

200,000  00 

15,000  00 

1,575,000  00 


S,  175,000  00 
580,000  00 


S5,000  00 
75,000  00 

825,000  00 

20,000  00 

150,000  00 

100,000  00 
10,000  00 


22,064,672  92 

531,021  93 

140,144  88 

4,151,82S  51 

1,711,653  92 

440,046  41 

15,477,779  51 

3,549,498  57 

4,226,116  76 

1,857,891  07 

2,074,397  58 

1,501,970  16 

3,683,172  60 

2,945,054  78 

4,214,288  03 

13,013,382  84 

807,553  28 

957,327  24 

3,785,519  94 

3,315,926  54 

2,999,442  06 

2,315,694  38 

2,066,862  43 

2,272,420  43 

251,819  54 

2S1.195  04 


12,460,000  00'        98,636,681  35 
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Profit  and  loss, 


Funded  debt, 
Domestic  Bills, 
Debt  of  Smith  &  B. 
Foreign  Bills, 
Bank  Stock, 
Mortgages, 

Due  by  banks,  Stc. 
Keal  estate, 
Bonus,  premium,  &c. 
Banking  houses, 
Notes  of  state  banks, 
Specie, 


From  this  it  will  appear,   that  the  purchases  of  bills 
of  exchange,  amount  to  more  than    forty    four  millions, 
the  drafts  issued  by  the  Bank  and  the  Branches  on  each 
other   exceed   forty-two  millions;  and  the  transfers  on 
account  of  the  Government  were    upwards  of  twelve 
millions.     If  to  these  be  added  the  amount  of  bills  not 
purchased  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Bank  but  collect- 
ed through  its  agency,  the  aggregate  will  represent  an 
actual  movement   in  the  business  of  the  Union,  much 
exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     This  has 
been  conducted  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  with  a 
facility  which   has   caused   so  large  a  displacement  of 
funds,  to  be  almost  imperceptible  in  any  of  the  interests 
of  the  community.     More  experience  and  a    greater 
mass  of  operations  may  enable  the  Bank  to  reduce  still 
further,  even  these  slight  charges;  but  should  it  be  able 
only  to  retain  them  at  iheir  present  rates,   it  will    have 
accomplished  all  that  is  necessary  or  perhaps  desirable. 
3d.   The  influence  ot  these  measures  on  the  country 
has  been  in  every  stage  of  them  eminently  salutary. — 
The  substitution  of  a  sound  currency  for  a  depreciated 
and  irresponsible  circulation,  which  was  hastening  to  in- 
volve in   confusion,  all  public  and  private  interests,  is 
of  itself  an  advantage,  which  can   scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated, conferring  as  it  does,  stability  on  property,  and 
security  on  all  the  rewards  of  industry;  while  the  inte- 
rior commerce  of  the  whole  Union  is  relieved  from  the 
oppressions  of  a  multifarious  and  fluctuating  paper  mo- 
ney, requiring  at  each  step  some  new  sacrifice  which, 
however,  disguised,  fell  ultimately  as  a  charge  on  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country.     The  means,  more- 
over, by  which  these  objects  have  been  attained,   the 
restraint  on  the  over  issues  of  other  institutions — the  ex- 
tensive operations  in  domestic  and  foreign  exchange-the 
bringing  of  the  institution  into  immediate  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  real  business  of  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  in  themselves  direct  and  positive  benefits  to  the 
community.     They  form  too  the  natural  occupation  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  divested  of  all  local  in- 
fluences and  interests,  finds  its  appropriate  sphere  in  fa- 1 
cilitating  the  commerce  of  the  States  with   each  other 
and  with  foreign  nations.     Accordingly,  it  may  be  as-    Funded  debt, 
stimed  with  safety,  that  there  has  never  been  in  the  his- 1  Loans. — 
tory  of  this  country,  any  period  when  its  monied  con- 
cerns were  more  steady  and  equal — its   interior  trade 
transacted  with  more  economy  and  convenience,  and  the 
necessary  fluctuations  incident  to  its  foreign  commerce 
less  sensibly  felt,  than  during  the  last  eight  years.    This 
term  is  sufficiently  long  and  various  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  system.     It  embraced  a  period,  when,  in  addition 
to  its  habitual  causes  of  fluctuation  the   monied  system 
was  disturbed  by  the  reimbursement  of  many  millions 
of  the  public  debt,  a  great   portion  of  which   was  to  be 
remitted   to   Europe,   and  more  especially  it  included 
the  year  1825,  one  of  the  most  critical  in    our    own 
history,  and  probably  the  most  disastrous  to  the  bank- 
ing system  of  England. 

4th.  Having  explained  the  effects  of  this  system  on 
the  currency,  the  exchanges,  the  state  banks,  and  the 
community,  it  remains  to  show  that  these  purposes  have 
been  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  the  Stockholders,  but  that  the  bank  itself  has  shared 
in  the  benefits  it  communicates.  This  will  be  perceiv 
ed  by  contrasting  the  present  state  of  the  institution, 
with  its  condition  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  1822.  Its 
situation  at  these  respective  periods  was  as  follows: 

Slate  of  the  Bank  August  30,  1822. 
Capital  paid  in,  .  .  34,992,139  63 

The  Circulation,  .  .  5,456,89190 

Deposits.— Public,  3,559,792  96 

Private,  3,216,699  78 

6,776,492  74 

Due  to  sundry  offices  and  banks,  and  to 

individuals  in  Europe,  .  1,964,898  36 

Unclaimed  dividends,  .  129,741  28 

Contingent  Fund  to  meet  losses,  .       3,743,899  00 

Discount,  exchange,  &.  interest,  since  July,  388,237  01 


51,897  07 


$53,504,196  99 


DISTRIBUTION. 

Funded  debt,  .  .  13,020,469  27 

Loans,  viz: — 

Personal  security,     22,072,405  46 


67,928  13 
2,713,760  30 
1,357,457  23 

24,599  76 

5,974,725  SO 

8,000  00 


—32,218,876  68 

1,650,869  73 

587,102  38 

1,180,880  00 

834,922  15 

664,642  56 

3,346,434  22 

§53,504,196  99 


State  of  the  Banh  August  1st,  1831. 

Capital  paid  in,  .  .     .      35,000,000  00 

The  circulation,  .  22,399,447  52 

Deposits.— Public,  7,252,249  42 

Private,  9,115,836  47 

16,368,0S5  89 

Due  to  individuals  in  Europe,  .  168,372  72 

Unclaimed  dividends,  .  251,766  03 

Contingent  fund  to  meet  losses,         .  5,613,173  15 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest  (including 

foreign  exchange,)  .  614,685  07 

Profit  and  loss,  .  .  1,750,048  51 


DISTRIBUTION. 


52,165,578  89 


3,497,681  06 


Personal  security,     41,585,298  79 

Funded  debt,  19,700  00 

Domestic  bills,  14,409,479  72 

Foreign     do.  121,214  60 

Bank  stock,  779,  '.58  07 

Mortgages,  140,2„6  63 

Bills  chargeable  to  con. 

tingent  fund,  3,452,976  13 

60,509,083  88 

Pveal  estate,  .  .  2,491,892  99 

Due  from  sundry  offices  and  banks,  621,523  08 

E-penses,  &c.  .  .  259,3L'3  50 

Banking  houses,  .  i         1,160,455  54 

Notes  of  state  banks,  .  2,080,4  in-  33 

Specie,  .  .  .  11,545,116  51 


§82,165,5?  8  89 

The  analysis  of  these  statements  will  present  the  fol- 
lowing differences  in  the  situation  of  the  bani.  it  these 
respective  periods: 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  comparatire  activity  of  its  busi- 
ness: 

iiolc  i'.UOUflt  of 

$32,218,876   68 
10, -'-26,306    56 


In  August  1822.  of  the  ' 

loans  amounting  to 
There  was  suspended 


Leaving  as  active,  $21,792,570    12 

In  August,1831,of  the  sime  class  of  loans 

amounting  to  $56,793,b*8j  49 

There  was  suspended  3,633,750  84 


Leaving  as  active, 

In  August,  1822,  of  the  loins  of 


$53,160,235  S5 
32,218,876  &6 


j.831.] 
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There  were  on  blnk  slock,  5,974,725  80 

In  August,  1831,  out  of  the  loans  of       $56,793,936   19 
There  were  on  bank  stock,  779,458  07 


In  regard  to  the  exchanges: 
The  amount  of  domestic  bills  purchased, 

in  1822,  was 
That  purchased  within  the  yetr  ending 


July  1st,  1831,  was 


7,475,640  00 
40,571,556  35 


2d.  In  regard  to  its  resources  and  investments,  there 
will  be  seen, 

lit.  That  the  bonus  and  premium  on  the  loan  of 1S21 
amounting  then  to  51,180,880,   has  been  extinguished. 
2d.   That  there  is  an  increase  of  the  contingent  fund  to 
repair  lossess  of  $1,869,274  15 

making  that  fund  exceed  by  §309,000,  the    loss  it  is  to 
cover. 

3d.  An  increase  of  the  surplus  fund,  of  $1,698,102  93 

4th.   An  increase  of  the  capital,  of  7,860  37 

5th.   An  increase  of  the  circulation  of  16,942,555  62 

6th.   An  increase  of  the  deposits,  of       9,591,493   15 

7th.  An  increase  of  the  investments  as  follows: 

Loans,  $28,290,207  20 

Real  estate,  1,904,790  61 

In  banking  houses,  325,533  39 

Instate  bank  and  other  debts.  3,052,579  34 

In  specie  8,198,6S2  29 


$41,771,792  83 
And  a  decrease  of  the  funded  debt,  of      9,522,788  21 


Making  the  actual  increase 


$32,249,004  62 


The  third  and   last  consideration  is   the  comparative 
productivtnesb  of  the  operations  of   the  Bank  at  these 
periods: 
The  nett  profits  of  the  year  ending  July 

1S°2,  were  $1,469,444  91 

The  nett  profits  of  the  ye.".r  ending  July 

1831,  were,  2,935,021,  19 


But  in  any  event,  the  Board  of  Directors  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  exertions  have  thus  far 
rendered  the  bank  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
country  ;  and  that  if  any  unforseen  causes  should  here- 
after prerent  or  diminish  the  beneficial  operations  of 
the  institution,  it  shall  not  fail  from  any  want  of  zealous 
devotion  to  the  great  interests  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  administer. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

N.  BIDDLE,  Phes't. 


1,465,576  2£ 


Making  an  increase  of 


This  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  justify  the  expec- 
tation, that  a  continuance  of  the  same  prosperity  will  at 
length  indemnify  the  Stockholders  for  the  privations  of 
profit  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected. — 
Hitherto  their  compensation  has  been  comparatively  in- 
adequate. Owing  to  the  larg'e  expenses  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  the  bank,  and  to  the  great  losses 
growing  out  of  its  early  misfortunes,  the  whole  amount 
of  dividend,  from  January  1817,  to  July  1831,  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years  and  a  half,  has  been  only  $72.  85, 
or  »  small  fraction  beyond  five  per  cent,  a  year,  on  the 
original  subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  divi- 
dend during  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  has  amount- 
ed to  7  per  cent  a  year  ;  and  it  would  require  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  dividend  for  eleven  years  and  a  half 
more  to  make  the  annual  dividend,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank,  equal  to  6  per  centajear. 

If.however,  the  stockholders  have  been  less  benefited 
by  their  investment  than  was  anticipated,  they  may  de- 
rive consolation  for  their  diminished  profits,  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  to  which  the  ope- 
rations of  the  bank  have  contributed. 

It  is,indeed,the  main  design  of  presenting  [these  de- 
tails, to  show  the  practicability  of  continuing  these  ad- 
vantages without  a  sacrifice  of  the  personal  interests  of 
the  stockholders.  The  experiment,  jfor  such  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  of  sustaining  a  large  and  sound  and  uni- 
form currency,  and  of  reducing  the  exchanges  of  the 
country  to  the  most  economical  limits,  has  been  fairly 
and  fully  made  upon  systematic  principles.  It  has  now 
for  many  years  succeeded,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  same  efforts  will  continue  to  produce  similar  results. 


MEDICAL  FIGHT. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  we  copy  the  following  cor- 
respondence. It  is  probably  the  first  attempt  to  settle 
medical  questions  in  this  mode  which  has  occurred  in 
our  state  or  perhaps  the  United  States;  although  we 
recollect  two  or  three  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
resorted  to  on  theological  points.  "Who  shall  decide 
when  Doctors  disagree!" 

From  the  Brownsville  Intelligencer. 

A  very  interesting  debate,  on  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine, took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last,  after  the 
Lecture  of  Doctor  Steele,  between  this  gentleman  and 
Dr.  David  Porter.  By  the  following  correspondence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  discussion  is  to  be  renewed  on 
Saturday  next,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  Town-Hall. 
Erom  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
and  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  combatants,  they 
will  no  doubt  be  favored  with  a  very  large  and  respect- 
able auditory. 

Browxsville,  August  16  1831. 
To  David  Porter  71/.  D.— 

Sir: — A  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  since  my  return  home  appear  anxious  to  have 
the  two  systems  of  medicine,  viz: — the  Old  and  the  Bo- 
tanical, more  critically  examined  and  explained.  I, 
therefore,  have  no  objections  to  meeting  you  at  the 
Town  Hall,  or  any  other  place,  within  twenty  days — 
then  and  there,  to  discuss  the  merils  or  demerits  of  our 
respective  systems. 

Yours  with  respect  and  esteem, 

J.  J.  STEELE. 

August  18th,  1831. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Steele: — I  will  meet  you  on  Monday  evening 
next,  at  early  candle  light,  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  discuss 
our  former  subject.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  would 
favor  me  with  an  outline  of  your  system,  or  at  least  its 
principal  points  of  superiority  to  the  old  system,  you 
would  much  oblige. 

Yours,   he. 

DAVID  POUTER. 

BuowssvitLi:,  Aug.  18,  1831 
Dr.  David  Porter: — It  will  be   impossible  for  me   to 
meet  you  on  Monday  evening  as  I  expect  to  visit  Wash- 
ington about  that  time — I   would  prefer   the  following 
Saturday,  at  2  o'clock,  instead  of  early  candle  light. 

To  favor  you  with  the  'principal  points'  of  superiori- 
ty, or  even  an  outline  of  the  Reformed  System,  is  not 
easily  done  in  a  short  note.  You  must  already  know 
the  ground  which  the  debate  will  occupy. — And,  in  ad- 
dition— I  have  no  objections  to  opening  the  discussion. 
Hoping  you  will  change  the  time  of  meeting  to  suit  my 
circumstances, 

I  remain  yours, 

J.J.  STEELE. 

August  19th,  1831. 
Dr.  Steele: — Nothing  at  this  time  occurs   to   prevent 
meeting  on  Saturday  27th  inst.  at  two  o'clock.  I,  there- 
fore, engage  to  meet  you  at  that  time  in  the  Town  Hull. 
Yours,         DAVID  PORTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[SSPTFJTBER 


PHENOMENON. 

There  have  been  several  notices  in  the  late  papers  of 
unusual  appearances  in  the  sun  and  moon.  A  gentle- 
man who  recently  travelled  up  the  Susquehanna,  ha: 
given  us  this  communication: — 

That  on  Thursday  afternoon  (the  4th  Aug.)  at  about 
5  o'clock,  the  sun  assumed  a  violet  hue.  There  was  a 
thin  cloud  overspreading  the  sky  at  the  time,  through 
which  the  sun  shone,  but  with  a  lustre  so  diminished, 
that  it  was  not  the  least  painful  to  gaze  upon  its  disk 
with  the  naked  eye.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  river  as  I  rode  along  the 
bank.  I  pointed  it  out  to  others,  who  were  equally 
struck  with  the  phenomenon;  and  it  was  observed 
throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  as  I  learn- 
ed by  conversing  with  other  travellers.  Violet,  it  is 
known,  is  one  of  the  seven  original  colours,  into  which 
each  ray  of  solar  light  is  divisible;  and  it  is  the  least  re- 
frangible of  the  whole  number.  The  interposing  cloud 
may  have  been  of  that  tensity,  which  was  sufficient  to 
break,  divide  and  turn  the  sun's  rays  as  they  were  trans- 
mitted through  imprecisely  to  the  extent  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  violet  colour  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. 

The  ruddy  aspect  of  the  sun,  in  the  morning  and  near 
sunset,  is  quite  usual  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
similar  manner. — Lancaster  Miscellany. 


Anthracite  coal  used  in  burning  brick. — At  the  Brick 
kiln  of  Wm.  Everharl,  Esq.  in  this  Borough,  an  experi- 
ment has  recently  been  made  of  using  Anthracite  coal, 
in  aid  of  wood,  in  burning  brick.  At  right  angles  with 
the  flues,  and  about  four  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
arches,  holes  4  inches  square  and  one  foot  apart,  were 
left  running  from  the  back  side  of  the  kiln  to  the  front. 
In  these  there  were  laid  pieces  of  Anthracite  weighing 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  p«-und  each,  and  the  whole  pu: 
in  the  kiln  was  one  ton.  Ordinarily  they  burn  about 
80,000.  At  the  time  of  making  the  experiment  10,000 
were  added,  making  90,000.  The  experiment  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Miller,  the  superindent,  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  tried  it  reluctantly,  having  little 
faith  that  coal,  so  disposed,  could  do  any  good;  but  as 
Mr.  Everhart  desired,  he  determined  to  try  it.  He,  was 
agreeably  disappointed;  the  effect  was  greater  than  he 
could  have  imagined.  The  Brick  he  said  was  better 
burnt  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  was  a  saving  of 
wood  fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  coal  used,  and  ten  thou- 
sand additional  brick  were  burnt.  Thus,  every  month, 
some  new  proof  is  produced  of  the  value  of  this  exclu- 
sively Pennsylvania  mineral. — Village  Record. 

OUR  RAIL  ROAD. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  trip,  not  on,  but  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Bail  Road,  on  Wednesday  last;  and 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  different  sec- 
tions so  far  under  way.  It  really  appears  to  us,  almost 
impossible,  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  work,  could 
have  been  performed  in  so  short  a  period,  even  with 
the  numerous  hands  now  employed.  Immense  excava- 
tion; as  well  as  embankments  have  already  been  made, 
and  the  work  upon  the  whole  line  with  very  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, which  is  let  under  contract,  presented  a  scene 
of  activity  and  bustle,  altogether  novel  to  us. — We 
were  informed  by  those  who  have  contracts,  that  there 
was  not  the  remotest  doubt,  but  that  the  first  five  miles 
of  the  road  would  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber ensuing.  The  grading,  as  was  further  stated, 
would  be  completed  in  probably  five  weeks  from  that 
time — which  would  take  it  to  nearly  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober: there  would  remain  then,  say  seven  weeks,  to 
lay  the  rails,  &.c. — Germantown  Telegraph. 

Steam  Boat  Bcilding. — Messrs.  F.phraim  and  Sam- 
uel Frisbee  have  recently  erected  a  yard  for  building 
steam  boats,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 


and  Monongahela  rivers.  This  yard  occupies  precisely 
the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  I)u  Qu«sne.  On  Sat- 
urday laat  the  first  boat  was  launched  from  it.  She  is 
of  250  tons  burden,  owned  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Gr^nt  and 
Stone,  and  her  name  happens  to  be  the  Napoleon. — Pitt. 
Gazette. 


The  last  number  of  the  Downingtown  (Pa.)  Demo- 
crat is  issued  in  a  half  sheet,  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  establishment. 
— The  editor  remarks — "At  no  period,  it  is  said,  for 
the  last  7  years,  has  so  much  sickness  been  known  in 
our  village — almost  every  family  has  one  or  two,  and  in 
some  instances  4  and  5  of  its  members  confined  to  their 
beds,  of  parching,  burning  fever — as  yet,  but  few  deaths 
have  occurred,  though  there  are  many  severe  cases. — 
The  sickness  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  this 
neighborhood. — Phila.   Gazette. 

Died — In  York  county, Pennsylvania,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  N.  J.  Fulton,  Mrs.  FULTON,  aged  about 
100  years. 

This  aged  matron  was  born  in  Montgomery  county. 
After  her  marriage,  she  lived  some  time  in  Philadelphia, 
where  her  husband  was  extensively  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile affairs,  from  thence  she  and  her  husband  retired  to 
York  county,  where  she  died. 
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Bank  op  the  United  States. — In  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  found  the  able  and  very  interesting  report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Stockholders.  Such  an  exposition,  we  should  sup- 
pose, ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind,  of  the  im- 
mense importance  of  this  institution  to  the  country,  the 
government  and  indeed  every  individual  of  the  commu- 
nity— and  that  its  destruction  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  ruinous  consequences. 

The  report  of  the  stockholders  approving  of  tho 
management  of  the  institution,  by  the  Directors;  was 
published  in  our  last  number;  page  163. 

Fruitful  Settlers. — In  one  vessel  lately  arrived  at 
this  port  from  Havre,  came  26  German  or  Swiss  families 
— consisting  of  the  parents,  and  103  children  of  various 
ages — of  whom  23,  or  14  pairs,  are  Twins;  and  of  these 
Twins,  six  pairs  are  the  production  o^  three  families. — 
The  following  are  their  ages  : — 1  pair  4  years — 1  pair 
10  years,  (same  family) — 1  pair  2| — 1  pair  4;J,  (anoth- 
er family,) — 1  pair  1  year — 1  pair  4  years,  (3d  family,) 
— 1st  pair,  1  male,  1  female— 2d  pair,  both  females — 3d 
pair,  both  males — 4th,  1  male  1  female — 5th  and  6th 
pairs,  all  females.  Of  the  14  pairs,  5  pairs  were  all 
male — 5  pairs  were  female,  and  4  pairs  were  male  and 
female. 

Three  other  vessels  fronVthe  same  place  had  each  two 
pairs,  and  one  other  vessel  four  pairs  on  board. 
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BANK  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Highly  interesting  Correspondence  between  Silas  E.  Bur- 
rows, Esq.  and  the  late  ex-President  Monroe. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Burrows. 

New  Youk,  Jan.  7th,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Believing  myself  in  jour  estimation 
one  of  those  friends  whose  motives  and  conduct  since  I 
had  the  honor  of  first  becoming  acquainted  with  you, 
cannot  be  mistaken,  1  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  on 
your  goodness  to  obtain  information  which  cannot  be  as 
satisfactorily  received  from  any  other  source. 

I  am  sensible  our  country  will  be  happy  in  heaving 
those  opinions  which  emanate  from  the  revolutionary 
Patriot  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  battle  field,  and  who 
presided  for  eight  years  over  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try, during  which  period  every  blessing  was  possessed 
by  our  happy  land.  W  ill  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
your  sentiments  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank  on  our  national  currency,  and  what  your  opinion 
is  in  relation  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter'  The  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  was  placed  without  its 
aid  during  the  last  war?  its  general  advantages  in  regu- 
lating exchange,  facilitating  the  remittances  of  Govern- 
ment and  individuals  from  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  generally  its  importance  connected  with  the  best 
interests,  of  our  country  ? 

1  am,  &.c. 

SILAS  E.  BURROWS, 

Col.   James  Monroe, 

Late  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Monroe, 

New  York,  January  20th,  1831. 

Dear  Sir: — The  confidence  I  have  in  your  rectitude 
and  patriotism,  will  induce  me  to  give  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  the  general  interrogatories  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  "th,  though  1  fear  that  my  continued  weak 
state  of  health  will  make  it  less  satisfactory  than  it  oth- 
erwise might  be,  especially  as  I  have  none  of  the  official 
documents  with  me  which  are  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  subject. 

You  ask  me  what  is  my  opinion  of  the  effect  which  the 
United  State  Bank  has  on  the  national  currency  and  as 
to  the  policy  of  renewing  its  charter?  what  the  situation 
of  the  Government  without  its  aid  during  the  last  war? 
— what  its  general  advantages  in  regulating  exchange, 
in  facilitating  remittances  to  individuals,  and  its  general 
importance? 

When  the  olJ  United  States  Bank  was  first  instituted, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  it  in  the  Senate. 
I  doubted  the  power  of  the  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  such  an  establishment,  and  was  fearful 
that  the  influence  which  it  would  give  to  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  monied  concerns  of  the  Union,  would 
have  a  very  improper  effect  on  our  free  system.  The 
Bank  was  instituted  soon  after  the  Government  was 
adopted,  and  at  a  period  when  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  two  Governments  excited  great  feel- 
ing, and  divided  the  Congress  and  the  Union  into  very 
jealous  and  violent  parties.  I  was  of  that  party  which 
construed  the  powers  of  the  National  Government 
strictly,  and  sought  to  impose  on  it  correspondent  re- 
straints. So  far  as  any  change  has  since  taken  place  in 
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my  opinion,  it  has  been  the  result  of  experience,  an 
prompted  by  a  belief  that  such  change  would  giv 
strength  to  the  system,  and  not  weaken  or  endanger  it- 
Between  such  a  Bank,  and  any  arrangement  which 
the  Government  can  make,  the  alternative  must  be  be- 
tween a  Bank  of  the  Government  itself,  and  uader  its 
exclusive  control,  a  reliance  on  its  own  resources  and 
surplus  funds,  deposited  in  a  manner  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  and  a  dependence  on  the  Banks  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my 
decided  opinion  that  neither  of  these  could  accomplish 
the  great  objects  comtemplated,  and  that  each  of  them 
is  liable  in  other  respects  to  the  most  serious  objections. 
To  a  bank  of  the  Government,  this  remark  is  applicable 
in  both  views,  and  with  peculiar  force  in  the  latter.  If 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  it  could  not  extend  its  dis- 
counts beyond  a  very  limited  circle,  nor  its  agency  as  a 
deposit  for  the  revenue  received  in  the  several  Slates — 
nor  for  remittances  to  individuals — and  for  other  objects 
it  would  be  equally  limited.  Such  an  institution  re- 
quires an  active  supervision  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  intended.  Trie  regular  official  duties  of  all  the  De- 
partments in  the  Executive  render  it  impossible  for  that 
Branch  to  perform  that  service  without  an  interference 
with  those  duties  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  If  branch- 
es should  be  established,  their  position  might  enable 
them  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  stated,  but  they 
would  accumulate  others  of  much  greater  force.  The 
interference  with  the  constitutional  and  regular  duties 
of  the  Executive  would,  in  the  same  degree,  be  increas- 
ed. But  that  is  comparatively  a  slight  evil.  A  Bank 
thus  instituted  being  under  the  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive, bv  the  appointment  of  its  Directors,  and  in  all  its 
operations,  might  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  administration, 
be  wielded  as  an  instrument  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  itself.  Appeals  would  be  made  to  the 
Government  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  for  its  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  discounts,  and  thus  a  seduction  might 
be  practised  to  a  great  extent  for  the  worst  purposes. — 
The  influence  would  be  reciprocal.  Those  connected 
by  such  a  tie  with  the  Govi  rnment  would  be  looked  to 
fur  support  at  elections,  who  would  not  fail  to  render  it. 
Thus  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
proper  object,  to  support  their  free  Government,  might 
be  made  an  instrument  to  its  overthrow. 

The  second  alternative  suggested,  a  reliance  on  the  sur- 
plus funds,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  con- 
templated, it  must  be  obvious,  must  fail  in  every  in- 
stance. The  revenue  of  the  Government  is  generally 
limited  to  certain  specified  objects,  accordinglto  an  esti- 
mate for  each,  and  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  The 
funds  raised,  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  object.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  it  in  any  considerable  amount.  For  the 
want  of  a  surplus  it  must  be  idle  in  the  Treasury  until 
appropriated,  and  if  appropriated  as  a  provision  for  an 
immergenc),  for  war  for  example,  it  must  still  lie  idle 
in  the  Treasury,  until  that  event  occurs,  or  be  loaned 
out.  Itcould  not  lie  idle.  The  whole  nation  would  revolt 
against  it,  and  if  loaned  out,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
obtain  it  when  called  for,  and  might  even  be  lost.  In 
this  mode,  the  regulation  of  the  value  of  the  currency  of 
exchange,  and  of  rendering  service,  by  facilitating  re- 
mittances, would  be  abortive.  The  third  alternative 
I  which  has  been  suggestsd,  a  reliance  on  the  State 
'Banks,  would  be  equally  unproductive.    The  Govern- 
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meivt  would  require  no  aid  except  in  time  of  war  when 
immense  sums  would  be  necessary,  which  could  be  pro- 
cured only  by  loans,  and  when  application  should  be 
made  to  them,  there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend  that 
each  would  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  terms  it  could. 
There  is  no  particular  bond  between  them  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and,  impelled  by  their  interests  and 
that  of  the  Stockholders,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
pursue  that  course.  Should  such  an  emergency  arise  as 
menaced  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  the  inter- 
est thereby  excited  might  be  paramount,  and  force  the 
Banks,  under  the  direction  of  the  Stockholders,  to 
unite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  the  country.  But  the 
great  object  is  to  prevent  such  a  crisis  by  a  command  of 
funds,  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  arrest  it. 
In  every  other  object  the  State  Banks  would  fail.  There 
being  no  standard  to  which  all  must  adhere,  no  connec- 
tion between  those  of  the  different  States,  and  many  of 
them  with  limited  funds,  and  in  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces, they  would  neither  regulate  the  value  of  coin,  of 
exchange  nor  facilitate  remittances. 

A  National  Bank  occupies  different  ground.  Con- 
nected with  the  Government  by  its  charter,  and  its  cap- 
ital, which  consists  of  stock,  in  which  the  Government 
participates  in  a  certain  degree,  there  is  no  instance  in 
which,  on  principle,  there  can  be  a  difference  of 
interest  between  them,  and  many  powerful  consider- 
ations by  which  the  interest  of  the  Bank  must  stimulate 
it,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  any  situ- 
ation in  which  it  may  be  placed.  If  the  credit  of  the 
stock  should  sink,  the  capital  of  the  Bank  would  de- 
cline in  equal  degree;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  felt 
in  all  its  operations.  Its  paper  would  depreciate,  and  a 
check  be  given  to  its  circulation,  it  not  an  entire  sus- 
pension. Standing  at  the  head  of  the  monied  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  it  is  its  intermediate  agent  in 
making  remittances  to  Banks  and  individuals  through- 
out the  Union,  and  likewise  between  individuals,  from 
which  much  credit  and  influence  are  gained,  if  not  prof- 
it. It  has  the  means,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  raising  and  sustaining  the  circu- 
lating medium  on  a  par  with  specie  throughout  the 
Union,  and  of  elevating  the  State  Banks  to  that  stand- 
ard, by  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  reaching 
and  adhering  to  it,  to  sustain  their  credit,  and  even  their 
existence.  Let  the  credit  of  the  Government  sink,  and 
all  these  advantages  are  lost.  The  Bank,  therefore, 
from  a  regard  to  interest,  is  bound  to  sustain  it.  The 
Directors,  except  the  few  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  are  amena- 
bletothem.  It  gives  its  support  therefore, to  the  Gorern- 
ment,  on  principles  of  national  policy,  in  the  support  of 
which  it  is  interested,  and  would  disdain  becoming  an 
instrument  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  view  above  presented  is  supported  by  experi- 
ence, and  particularly  by  the  events  of  the  late  war. — 
When  the  war  commenced,  the  government  had  not  the 
funds  which  were  necessary  to  support  it,  and  was  in 
consequence  forced  to  resort  to  loans,  which  were  with 
difficulty  obtained  from  any  quarter,  even  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  on  unfavorable  terms.  I  have  not  the  offi- 
cial documents  before  me,  and  cannot  state  the  sources 
from  which  any  loans  were  obtained,  nor  the  conditions, 
with  the  decline  of  the  public  credit  as  the  war  advan- 
ced. I  well  remember,  however,  that  when  I  was  call- 
ed by  the  President  to  the  Department  of  War,  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1814,  the  Certificates  of  the  Treasury 
were  selling  at  $80  in  the  §100,  by  which  §20  were  lost. 
It  was  evident  that  if  a  reliance  was  placed  on  the  sale 
of  Certificates  only,  thata  still  further  decline  would  en- 
sue, and  that  the  worst  consequences  might  be  ap- 
prehended. The  country  was  invaded  through  the 
whole  land  and  maritime  frontiers,  and  powerful  squad- 
rons were  at  the  mouth  of  every  bay  and  river  leading 
to  our  principal  cities,  which  were  threatened  with  at- 
tack and  ruin.  The  metropolis  of  our  Union  had  been 
forced,  and  its  public  buildings  destroyed.     Such  was 


the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  funds,  when  I  entered 
the  Department  of  War. 

Under  such  circumstances,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  patriotism  and  interest  of  the  cities,  and  banks  with- 
in them,  by  the  Department  of  War,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  1'resident,  for  loans  of  money  necessary  for  their 
own  defence,  for  that  of  the  maritime  frontier,  and  the 
Union.  For  the  first  loan  that  was  obtained,  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  after  I  entered  the  Department,  no 
price  was  fixed.  As  the  Treasury  Notes  were  selling 
for  g80  in  the  §100,  that  was  claimed,  but  not  acceded 
to.  It  was  left  for  subsequent  adjustment,  to  be  settled 
on  fair  principles.  Several  millions  of  dollars  were  ob- 
tained from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  principal  ci- 
ties throughout  the  Union,  and,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, at  par.  This  proves  that  until  the  Union  is 
threatened  with  ruin,  no  loans  can  be  obtained  in  emer- 
gencies, without  a  National  Bank,  otherwise  than  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  These  considerations  led  to  a  change 
in  my  opinion,  and  induced  me  to  concur  with  the 
President  in  the  propriety  of  instituting  such  a  bank  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815.  As  to  the  con- 
stitutional objection,  it  formed  no  serious  obstacle.  In 
voting  against  it  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  governed  es- 
sentially by  policy.  The  construction  I  gave  to  the  Con- 
stitution I  considered  a  strict  one:— In  the  latter  in- 
stance, it  was  more  liberal,  but,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, justified  by  its  powers. 

The  above  sketch  contains  my  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  several  interrogatories,  which  I  communi- 
cate to  you  not  for  public  view,  but  in  a  spirit  of  confi- 
dence. Since  my  retirement  I  have  sought  to  avoid  all 
political  controversies.  Having  concurred  with  the 
President  in  the  propriety  of  instituting  the  latterBank, 
my  opinion  was  not  withheld,  and  is  1  presume  known, 
as  that  it  remains  unaltered.  Should  a  justification  of 
my  conduct  for  the  change  of  sentiment  in  the  interval 
between  the  institution  of  the  first  and  second  Bank  be- 
come necessary,  or  any  other  appeal  is  made,  to  make 
it  a  public  duty  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  change,  1 
shall  not  withhold  it.  1  shall  be  attentive  to  the  course 
of  events,  and  not  fail  to  perform  that  duty,  should  eith- 
er call  be  made  on  me. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  sincere  regard, 
yours,  JAMES   MONROE. 

Silas  E.  Bi'ibovs,  Esq. 
New  York. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE   TO  THE  UNION. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  As  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  this  commonwealth,  thatj  the  constitution  of 
these  United  States,  having  proved  itself  by  near  half  a 
century's  experience,  a  government  beyond  all  others, 
capable  of  promoting  rations  1  liberty  and  the  general 
welfare,  it  must  be  preserved. 

2.  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  constitution  of  ;  the  U.  State 
authorises  acts  of  Congress  to  protect  manufactures, 
and  that  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  country  attests  the 
wisdom  of  such  acts. 

3.  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  any  diminution  of  the  protec- 
tion now  afforded  to  iron  would  be  impolitic  and  injudi- 
cious legislation. 

4.  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorises,  and  experience  sanctions,  the  twen- 
ty-fifth section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  all 
others,  empowering  the  federal  judiciary  to  maintain 
the  supreme  laws. 

5.  Resolved.  As  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  whereas  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  has  tended  in  a  great  degree   to   maintain  a  Thermometer. 

sound  and  uniform  currency,   to  facilitate  the  financial    Maximum  on  18th, 
operations  of  the  government,  to  regulate  foreign  and    Minimum  on  29th, 
domestic  exchange,  and    has  been    conducive  to   com 
mercial  prosperity,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania   re-    Difference,  19c 

commend  a  renewal   of  its  charter,  under  such  regula-    Mean,  684° 

tions  and  restrictions,  as  to  the  power  of  the  respective 
states,  as  Congress  may  deem  right  and  proper. 

6.   Resolved,  As   the  sense  of  the    Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  That    as  soon  as  the  national  debt 
shall  be  paid,  the  most  equitable  and  just  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus  funds    which  may  remain  in   the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  after  defraying  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the   government,  and  the  payment  of 
appropriations  which  may  be  made  to  objects   of  great  i  Days  of month 
national  importance,  will  be  by  a  distribution  among  the    ~ 
several    states   in  proportion  to  their  representation   in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the   Execu- 
tive Veto  was  properly  exercised  on  the  bill  making  an 
appropriation   to    the    Masyville   and    Lexington  road    5  6  1°  13 
bill. 

FREDERICK  SMITH, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep. 

Wm.  G.  HAWKINS, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  2d  day  of  April,  1831. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 


Barometer. 
Maximumon  29th, 29. 90 1'/;, 
Minimum  on    3d,  29.50 


Difference, 
Mean, 


00.40  fa 
29.70  in 


On  the  18th, noon,  Thermometer  at  78° — the  highest. 
On  the  29th,  morn.  Thermometer  at  50° — the  lowest. 

Range  34°  in  the  month. 
On  the  29th,  Barometer  at  29.90  in.,  all  day — highest. 
On  the  3d,  Barometer  at  29.50  inches — the  lowest. 

Range  09.40  inch  in  the  month. 

ATMOSPHERICAL  VARIATION". 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

Slate  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

Br  William  Musorave,  Librarian. 

AUGUST,  1831. 
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On  the  3d  and  4th,  wind  North;  24th,  27th,  2Sth,29tli 
and  30th,  North-east;  6th,  7th,  8th  and  31st,  East;  10th 
South-east;  2d,  21st,  22d,  South;  9th,  llth  20th,  25th, 
26th,  South-West;  1st,  5th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th 
17th  18th,  19th,  West;  23d,  North-West;  17th,  18th, 
19th,  20th,  21st.   nearly  dead  calm. 

The  wind  has  been  ten  days  East  of  the  Meridian,  16 
days  West  of  it,  2  days  North,  and  3  days  South. 

There  was  rain  on  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  8th,  20th,  21st, 
22d,  23d,  25th,  26th.  The  heaviest  on  the  2d,  8th,  22d, 
23d,  Thunder  gusts  on   2d,  21st,  22d,  23d,  26th. 

This  month  was  half  a  degree,  mean  temperature, 
colder,  than  last  July,  and  44  colder  than  August,  1830. 
On  the  evenings  of  the  4th,  and  5th,  and  on  the 
mornings  of  the  16th  and  17th,  the  sun  appeared  as 
pale  as  the  Moon  before  rain, — It  may  be  remarked, 
that  thus  far,  through  the  summer,  the  solar  light  has 
been  defective,  even  when  no  clouds  could  be  perceiv- 
ed— Whether  this  has  been  owing  to  accumulated  va- 
pours in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere — spots 
on  the  sun,  or  to  the  luminary  itself,  may  be  matter  of 
further  observation,  but  certain  it  is,  that  such  continued 
rains  and  storms  must  depend  on  causes  beyond  our 
comprehension. 


EDUCATION  OF  COLOURED  PEOPLE. 

The  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  a  general 
convention  held  in  this  city,  to  direct  and  assist  the 
conventional  agent,  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  in 
soliciting  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  Collective 
School,  on  the  Manual  Labor  system,  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  to  the  important  sub- 
ject. In  doing  which  they  deem  it  unnecessary  in  this 
enlightened  country,  and  at  this  enterprising  era,  to  ad- 
duce arrangements,  or  multiply  words  by  way  of  appeal. 
The  contrast  between  enlightened  and  barbarous  na- 
tions— between  the  educated,  and  the  vulgar,  is  the 
plainest  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  their  plan  and 
importance  of  theirappeal.  The  colored  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  assembled  by  delegation  in  this  city, 
June  last,   alive  to  the  interests  of  their  brethren  and 
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community  generally,  resolved  at  whatever  labor  or  ex- 
pense to  establish,  and  maintain  an  institution  in  which 
tlieir  sons  of  the  present  and  future  generation  may  ob- 
tain a  classical  education  and  the  mechanic  aits  in  gen- 
eral. 

Believing  that  all  who  know  the  difficult  admission  of 
our  youths  into  seminaries  of  learning,  and  establish- 
ments of  mechanism — all  who  know  the  efficient  influ- 
ence of  education  in  cultivating  the  heart,  restraiding  the 
passions,  and  improving  the  manners.  All  who  wisli  to 
see  our  colored  population  more  prudent,  virtuous,  and 
useful,  will  lend  us  their  patronage,  both  in  money  and 
prayers.  The  committee,  in  conclusion,  would  respect- 
fully state,  that  the  amount  of  money  required  to  erect 
buildings,  secure  apparatus  and  mechanical  instruments, 
19  §20,000;  of  this  sum  the  colored  people  intend  to  con- 
tribute as  largely  as  God  has  given  them  ability,  and  fur 
the  residue  they  look  to  the  christian  community,  who 
know  their  wants,  their  oppression  and  wrongs — and 
more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  cele- 
brated for  its  benevolence,  and  in  which  so  many  prece- 
ding steps,  taken  for  the  advancement  of  our  oppressed 
people,  have  had  their  origin.  They  would  further 
state,  that  all  monies  collected  by  t lie  principal  agent, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  who  is  now  in  this  city,  and 
whom  they  recommend  to  the  confidence  of  all  to  whom 
he  may  appeal,  will  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Bank,  subject  to  the  order  of  Arthur  Tappan,  Esq.  of 
New  York,  their  generous  patron  and  friend-,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  institution  not  going  into  operation,  to  be 
faithfully  returned  to  the  several  donors.  The  contem- 
plated Seminary  will  be  located  at  New  Haven,*  Conn, 
and  established  on  the  self  supporting  system,  so  that 
the  student  may  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  and  obtain 
useful  mechanical  or  agricultural  profession,  while  pur- 
suing classical  studies. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  by 

JAMES    FORTEN, 
JOSEPH  CASSELS, 
ROBERT  DOUGLASS, 
ROBERT  SURVIS, 
FREDERICK  A.  H1NTON, 
Provisional  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1831. 


Philadelphia,  September  7, 1831. 
I  wish  success  to  every  judicious  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
colored  people  in  literature.         WM.   WHITE, 

H.  U.  ONDKRDONK. 

I  do  most  cordiallly  approve  of  the  foregoing  plan  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the  colored  youths  of  our 
country;  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  Manual  Ta- 
bor system  is  well  adapted  to  the  habits,  wants,  and  pe- 
culiar situation  of  colored  young  men,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  liberal  aid  will  be  well  and  wisely  bestowed  on 
the  proposed  institution.  THOMAS  M'AULEY. 

My  own  views  are  entirely  expressed  in  the  above 
favorable  notices  of  Bishops  White  and  Onderdonk,  and 
Dr.  M'Auley.  G.  T.  BEDELL. 

t  cheerfully  commend  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Cornish  and  the 
object  of  his  application  to  my  Christian  friends;  particu- 
larly because  1  feel  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  per- 
severance of  Arthur  Tappan,  Esq.  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  our  colored  brethren. 

EZRA  STILES  ELY. 


From  the  Berks  and  Schujlkill  Journal. 
ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Mr.   Getz, — Our  neighbours   in    Schuylkill   county 
have   predicated   unbounded   prosperity   to   them  and 
theirs  on  the  extension  of  the   consumption  of  Anthra- 
cite coal.     We  sincerely  wish  them  all  the  success  to 
which   their   enterprising   spirit   and  industry  so  justly 
entitle  them.     We  entertain  no    doubt   that    unlimited 
streams  of  welfare  to  be  par'aken  of  by  us  and  all  men: 
that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  our  State,    are    about  to  flow 
from  the  same  source.     As  the  character  of  this  fuel, 
which  seems  at  present  to  be  but  partially  understood, 
shall    become  generally    known,   we  anticipate  the  ex- 
tension of  its  use  in   geometrical  progresssion       It  has 
been  applied  with  success  to  must  of  the  objects  which 
fire  is  an  agent  in  effecting,  and  begins  to  be  furnished 
at  a   price   which   must  soon    banish    wood   from   our 
hearths  and  factory  fires.     It   is  but   lately   however, 
that  the  cook  has  taken    it  in  hand.      The  sulphureous 
gas  which  it  emits,  though  in  small  quantities,  seems  to 
have  scared  off  that  useful  and  respectable    personage, 
become  by  general  consent  the  constituted  fiduciary  of 
our  gastric  enjoymants.     As  the-man  who  causes  a  blade 
of  grass   to   grow   where   none  grew   before   has  been 
termed  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  so  we  with  an  hum- 
ble  ambition  are  induced  to    hope    that  a   modicum  of 
praise  will  not  be  denied  hy  our  coal  dealing  friends  to 
him  who  essays  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  article, 
if  it  be  only  by  the  consumption  of  one  additional  fire. 
But  we  hope  to  do  more.      We  expect  to  promote  the 
introduction   of  a  score  or  two  of  coal  fires  in  our  own 
town   by  calling  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizes  to 
the  facility  and  advantage  with  which  it  may  be  applied 
to  the   purposes  of  the  kitchen.     If  we  are  correct  in 
our  conjectures  it  is  to  the  kitchen  at  last  that  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry,  the   coal  trade,  is  destined 
to  owe  its  greatest  success.     We  know  of  no  subject  so 
generally  interesting  to  mankind  as  that  of  Gastronomy, 
and  the  prejudice   runs   in  favour  of  cooking   what  we 
eat,  as  strongly  now,  as  when  in  the  last  century,  Dic- 
tionary, Johnson  pronounces  "A  cooking  Animal"  to 
ommon    be  par-excellence  the  definition  of  man.     In  our  adora- 
Counc.il  and  Freemen  of  Ike  City  of  New-Haven,  in  City  !  tion  for  the  element  we  seem  second  only  to  the  sons 
Meeting  assembled,  that  we  will  resist  the  establishment  j  of  Zoroaster  and  fire  worshippers  of  the  East.      The 
of  the  proposed  college  in  this  place,  by  every  lawful  !  kitchen  fire  is  as  certainly  the  sacred  Fire  of  the  mo- 
means,  derns,  as   that  of  Vesta  was  of  the  ancients,  though  it 
And  on  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  proceedings  of    may  be   that  the  virgins   who  watch  it,  are  not  tbem- 
tbis  meeting,  be  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  countersign-    selves  so  closely  watched,  as  the  vestals  were  by  those 
ed  by  the  Clerk,  and  published  in  all  the  Newspapers  I  uncompromising   Heathens,   the    Romans.       What    is 
of  this  City.                                                                                I  more  to   the  purpose  of  the   "coal  dealing  fellows;" 
(Signed)           DENNIS  KIMBERLY,  Mayor."      I  however  is   the  insatiable  nature  ascribed  to  it  by   the 
Elisiia  Mokson,  Clerk. 


*  It  appears  from  the  following  extract,  that  the  pro- 
posal is  not  seconded  by  the  inhabitants  ufNew  Haven, 
audit' the  plan  succeed,  the  location  must  be  changed. 

"  A  great  excitement  prevails  in  New  Haven,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contemplated  establishment  in  that  city,  of 
a  college  for  the  education  of  blacks.  On  Saturday 
last,  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  convened, 
including  the  municipal  authorities,  who  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Yale  College, 
the  institution  for  the  education  of  females,  and  the 
other  schools  already  existing  in  this  city,  are  important 
to  the  community  and  the  general  interests  of  seience, 
and  as  such  have  been  deservedly  patronised  by  the 
public,  and  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  same 
place  to  educate  the  colored  population,  is  incompatible 
with  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence  of  the  present 
i  nstitutions  of)earning,and  will  be  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  City;  and  believing  as  we  do,  that  if 
the  establishment  of  such  a  College  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  were  deemed  expedient,  it  should  neverbe  im- 
posed on  any  community  without  their  consent — 
Wherefore  liesolued — By  the  Mtiyor,.i'dermen,  Ct 
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wisdom  of  Kinp  Solomon,  who  ranks  fire  amongst  the  |  substituting  a  coal  for  a  wood  fire  is  one  of  no  slender 
four  things  which  never  cry  "hold  enough. "  If  it  j  consideration.  Allowing  a  cord  of  hickory  wood  or  a 
were  not  irreverent  it  might,  by  a  bold  figure,  be  de-  '  ton  of  coal  per  month  for  the  kitchen  fire,  (and  of  the 
nominated  the  fire  that  h  not  quenched.  ''It  keeps  the  latlerthe  allowance  is  a  large  one)  a  saving  of  two  dol- 
noiseless  tenor  of  its  way  uninterrupted  by  the  season's  |  lars  per  month  is  the  result,  which  is  about  two  thirds 
change    or   the    vicissitude    of   human    affairs,  and  is  j  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  for  the  succeeding  month.    The 


equally  'mdispensible  to  our  comforts,  whether  we  shiv-  I  simplicity  of  the  contrivance  is  an  important  character 

'  '  istic,  rendering  its  construction  practicable  wherever  a 
mechanic  competent  to  lay  bricks  can  be  found,  and  re- 
ducing its  expense  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 


in  the  frosts  of  winter,  or  swelter  under  a  summer's 
sun.  We  hazard  the  assertion  that  the  consumption 
of  coal  will  be  augmented  in  a  ten  fold  proportion  just 
so  soon  as  we  shall  find  it  generally  introduced  into  our 
kitchen  fires. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we  beg  leave  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal  to  introduce  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  a  plan  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Anthracite  to  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  econo- 
my. The  plan  is  not  yet  in  extensive  use,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently so  abundantly  lo  test  its  utility,  and  after  the 
experience  of  a  twelve  month  or  more  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  have  been  attended 
with  unqualified  success.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  parallel  walls  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  apart,  resembling  the  side  walls  of  a  common 
fire  place,  with  a  back  wall  of  the  same  height  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  in  depth.  Within  this  fire  place 
is  a  hearth  elevated  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
Boor,  with  a  coal  grate  eighteen  inches  long,  eleven 
wide  and  ten  in  depth,  set  in  the  middle  about  three 
inches  from  the  front.  Over  the  whole  hearth  is  a  cast- 
iron  plate,  being  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  with  an  aperture  of  eighteen  by  eleven  in- 
ches, so  laid  that  the  side  of  the  aperture  may  corres- 
pond with  those  of  the  grate 


the  poor:  the  introduction  of  the  coal  amongst  whom 
has  been  regarded  as  a  grand  desideratum  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  trade.  We  understand  that  our  enterpri- 
sing fellow-townsmen,  the  Messrs.  Keim's  are  prepa- 
ring to  cast  plates  and  grates  adapted  lo  the  apparatus 
we  have  described,  which  will  supercede  the  use  of  old 
stove  plates  and  wrought  iron  grates,  which  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  suitable  ones  can  be  furnished  for  by 
the  Iron-master.  C1VIS. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Republican. 
ESCHEAT  COURT-REYNOLD'S  CASE. 
The  following  is  the  Inquisition  as  prepared  and  sign- 
ed by  the  Deputy  Escheator  and  Jury,  in  the  late  trial 
of  escheat  in  the  case  of  the  Reynolds  tract  of  land  in 
Buckingham,  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  trial  in  our  next. 

Before  me,  Thomas  Ross,  Deputy  Escheator  General 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  by  virtue  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  David  Sturgeon,  Esquire,  Auditor  General  of 
the  Com'th.  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  in  obedience  to  a  writ 
The'  throat  of  the  chim-  I  horn  me  the  aforesaid  deputy,  bearing  date  at  Doyles- 
ney  is  contracted  by  drawing  in  the  brick  of  the  back  |  town,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the  eleventh  day  of  June, 
wall  to  the  size  of  e'ight  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  is  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
closed  by  a  valve  of  sheet-iron  moting  on  a  hinge  so  as  I  thirty-one,  directed  to  the  Sheriff"  of  the  said  county, 
to  be  opened  when  required.  A  sheet-iron  door  hung  I  commanding  him  to  cause  to  come  before  me,  the  afore- 
in  the  manner  of  a  window  sash  in  front  is  drawn  down  j  said  deputy,  24  good  and  lawful  men  of  his  county,  at 
to  the  hearth,  closing  up  the  opening  in  front  and  the  house  of  Joseph  Burrows,  in  the  village  of  Doyles- 
forming  a  spacious  oven  with  moveable  shelves  for  the  town,  on  the  30th  day  of  June  then  next  following,  at 
occasions  of  baking.  A  coal  fire  in  the  apparatus  thus  j  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  inquire  whe- 
desenbed  is  fully  competent  to  the  business  of  the  ;  ther  John  Reynolds,  late  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  dee'd. 
kitchen  in  all  its  departments.  On  the  iron  hearth  kept  :  hath  died  intestate,  without  heirs  or  known  kindred; 
continually  hot,  or  over  the  grate  if  the  occasion  re-  [  and  whether  such  decedent  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
quires  expedition,  the  operation  of  boiling,  stewing  ,  seized  or  possessed  of  any  and  what  estate,  real  and 
and  frying  pre  performed  effectually  and  with  celerity,  personal,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  and  also  in  whose 
The  space  below  the  grate  affords  ample  room,  and  a  !  hands  or  possession  the  same  shall  be,  which  writ  with 
superior  fite  for  broiling  or  barbecuing,  while  roasting  the  panel  affixed  thereto  is  hereunto  annexed,  appeared 
is  done  in  a  tin  kitchen  before  the  fire  in  a  manner  not  ,  of  the  said  jurors,  to  wit:  Joseph  Hough,  Esq.  Joshua 
excelled  by  that  of  any  mode  in  use.  Touching  the  '■  Barker,  Esq.  Wm.  H.  Henry,  Esq.  James  Horner,  Wm. 
important  periodical  business  of  boiling  Apple-butter,  i  Green,  Abel  Lester,Wm.  H.  Rowland,  Michael  H.  Jenks, 
we  must  confess  ourselves  without  experience,  nor  have  Benj.  Hough,  John  Robbarts,  Thomas  Stephens,  Wm. 
our  inquiries  brought  any  aid  to  our  own  lucubiatious  '  Maris, Thomas  Beans,  John  K.  Paxson,  Michael  Walters, 
on  the  subject,  but  as  far  as  we  may  trust  to  a. priori  ar-  j  Esq.  Richard  Janney,  Robert  Lovett,  Benj.  Williams, 
gument  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  we  feel  a  confi-  [Elijah  Opdjke,  Thomas  Stewart,  John  Uuckman,  Na- 
deuce  that  it  may  be  done  over  a  coal  fire  as  effectually  thaniel  Shewell,  and  John  Fretz,  all  of  whom  (with  the 
and  expeditiously  as  over  one  of  hickory  wood.  There;  I  exception  of  John  Ruckman,  who  was  excused)  were 
is  no  taste  or  flavour  communicated  to  the  provisions  i  duly  sworn  and  affirmed,  on  their  oaths  and  affirmations 
cooked  in  the   oven  above  described,  other  than  those    to  inquire  of  the  matters  in  the  said  precept  set  forth — 


which  they  possess  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. This  may  be  veiified  by  personal  observation,  if 
any  one  be  found  too  sceptical  to  rely  on  our  evidence. 
There  are  several  grates  erected  upon  this  principle 
at  presc-nt  in  our  Borough,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  fire  is  applied  in  a  kitchen,  they  have  been  prov- 


And  the  same  inquest  having  been  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  twenty -third  day  of  August,  next  following,  there 
appeared  on  the  said  23d  day  of  August,  1831,  of  the 
said  jurors,  Joseph  Hough,  Ksq.  Joshua  Barker,  Esq. 
Wm.  H.  Henry,  Esq.  James  Horner,  Wm.  Green,  Abel 
Lester,  Wm.    H.    Rowland,    Michael   H.   Jenks,  Benj. 


ed  to  be  eminently   useful.      How  greatly  a  coal   fire  is  ,  Hough,    John   Robbarts,    Thomas   Stephens,    Thomas 


preferable  to  one  of  wood  for  warming  houses  is  suffici 
ently  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
former;  but  we  conceive  the  difference  10  be  far  great- 
er in  favour  of  the  coal  fire  when  applied  to  the  opera- 
tions of  cooking. 

The  permanency  of  the  fire,  the  ease  with  which  the 
fuel  is  carried  to  it,  the  diminished  bulk  of  fuel  necessa- 
ry compared  with  that  of  wood  and  the  general  unifor- 
mity of  its  quality,  combine  to  assure  us  that  all  who 
adopt  it  will  be  greatly  delighted  and  benefitted  by  the 
change.     In  point  of  economy  too  the  advantage  from 


Beans,  John  K.  Paxson,  Michael  Walters,  Esq.  Richard 
Janney,  Robert  Lovett,  Benj.  Williams,  Elijah  Opdyke, 
Thomas  Stewart,  Nathaniel  Shewell,  and  John  Fretz— 
William  Maris  being  the  only  juror  absent.  And  the 
said  inquest  having  been  adjourned  from  day  to  day  un- 
til this  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  1831,  do  on  their 
oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  say,  that  John  Rey- 
nolds, in  the  writ  named,  did  not  die  intestate  without 
heirs  or  known  kindred,  and  that  the  land  which  was 
patented  to  him  the  eighth  of  July  16Sr,  lying  and  be- 
ing in  the  county  of  Bucks,  has  not  escheated  to  the 
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LAW  CASE— ESCHEAT  COURT. 


[SSTTEMHEH 


Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania.     Witness  our  hands  I  improvements  were  made  upon  the  land,  and  convey 


and  seals  respectively,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Au 
gust,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hund- 
red and  thir'.y-one. 

THOS.  ROSS,  Dept.  Eschealor  Gen'l. 

(Here  follows  the  signatures  of  the  jury  above  na- 
med.) 

We  have  received  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  trial.  The  novelty  of  this  kind  of  proceeding  in 
this  county,  we  might  say  in  this  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  the  great  interests  brought  in  question,  have  in- 
duced us  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  fuller  abstract 
of  the  trial  than  we  should  otherwise  deem  proper  for 
a  newspaper  report.  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  land-holders,  having  taken  short  hand  notes  of  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  concluding  counsel  on  the 
same  side,  and  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  Escheator,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  present  a  condensed  view,  corrected  by 
those  gentlemen,  of  both  sides  and  the  questions  raised. 
The  whole  report  is  too  long,  and  came  to  hand  too  late 
for  this  number.  We  shall,  therefore,  present  our  read- 
ers this  week  with  a  brief  history  of  the  case  as  detailed 
to  thejury  by  the  Escheator,  and  continue  the  publica- 
tion as  we  find  space  and  leisure. 

The  Court  first  met  June  30th.  All  the  Jurors  at- 
tended, but  one  was  excused,  and  one  was  not  present 
when  called. 

Mr.  Markley  appeared  for  the  Commonwealth,  the 
informer. 

Messrs.  Morris,-  Grantham,  Smith  and  M'Dowell,  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  notified  as  the  landholders. 

Mr.  Smith  appeared  especially  for  certain  ofthe  "Set- 
tlers of  the  Reynold's  Tract,"  who  had  petitioned  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject;  and  objected  to  proceed- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  not  cognizable  un- 
der the  Acts  of  Assembly  concerning  Escheats,  and  that 
the  settlers  believing  this  to  be  the  case,  had  petitioned 
the  Legislature   to  pass  a  special  act  on   the  subject 


ances  by  such  settlers  for  valuable  considerations  also 
took  place.  In  1767;  Ellicot  and  Kinsey  obtained  war- 
rants to  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  Bucks 
county,  and  which  they  alleged  was  vacant. 

Upon  a  representation  being  made,  that  the  land 
contained  in  the  warrants  granted  to  Kinsey  and  Ellicot 
was  embraced  within  the  limits  ofthe  Reynolds  tract, 
the  Surveyor  General  was  directed  not  to  execute  them. 
In  January,  1769,  the  Proprietaries  did,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  persons  under  whom  the  present  ten- 
ants claim,  and  upon  their  own  representation,  grant  to 
the  several  possessors  escheat  warrants  for  the  parts  by 
them  respectively  occupied.  Upon  some  of  these  war- 
rants, surveys  were  made  and  returned:  but  upon  the 
others  so  far  as  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  neither 
surveys  or  returns  have  ever  been  made.  The  earliest 
return  of  survey  on  any  ofthe  warrants  was  in  March, 
1789,  and  the  latest  in  1811.  A  representation  having 
been  made  in  1781,  by  the  Escheator  General,  that  this 
land  had  Escheated,  a  warrant  was  granted  on  the  30th 
August,  1781,  for  re-surveying  this  tract  as  an  Escheat, 
and  a  re-survey  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  tract 
found  to  contain  987  acres,  exclusive  of  the  vacant 
land.  In  August,  1782,  a  caveat  waa  filed  by  Charles 
Carter,  against  granting  a  patent  to  Kinsey  and  Ellicot 
on  the  warrants  obtained  by  them  in  1767.  The  Board 
of  Property,  at  a  meeting  held  March  2d,  1874,  in  deci- 
ding upon  this  caveat,  gave  the  preference  to  pre-emp- 
tion, to  those  individuals  who  obtained  the  Escheat  war- 
rants in  1769,  provided  they  complied  with  such  terms- 
as  should  be  judged  reasonable.  At  another  meeting 
ofthe  Board,  held  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  same  year; 
John  Betts,  and  John  Wilson,  Esq.  appearing  as  the  au- 
thorized agents  of  the  other  settlers,  offered  at  the  rate 
of  72/.  per  cent,  for  their  respective  surveys,  to  be  paid 
within  six  months  with  interest;  which  terms  the  Board 
agreed  to  accept,  and  directed  patents  of  confirmation 
to  issue    whenever  the   claimants   complied  with   the 


which  petition  was  not  yet  decided  on,  but  referred  to  terms  thus  agreed  upon.  James  Bonner  obtained  a  pa- 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion,  to  be  given  at  the  tent  for  123  of  this  land,  the  28th  of  September,  1786; 
next  session.  and  John  Betts,  also,  obtained  a  patent  for  79f  acres, 
The  Escheator  decided  that  the  cognizance  of  this  the  2d  of  June,  17S7* — they  having  each  of  them,  corn- 
question  belonged  to  another  tribunal,  and  that  the  de-  plied  with  the  contract  of  1784.  It  also  appears  that 
cision  of  questions  of  adjournment  and  admission  of  ev-  James  Wood  paid  32/.  12s.  on  account  of  his  land,  and 


idence,  rested  exclusively  with  him. 

John  Colder,  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  for  himself 
as  first  informant,  and  presented  a  certified  copy  of  his 
information,  filed  16th  April,  1817,  togethor  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  present  proceedings. 

Mr.  Markely  then  called  upon  the  counsel  present  to 
state  for  whom  they  appeared,  and  objected  that  no  one 
had  any  right  to  take  defence,  except  the  heirs  of  John 
Reynolds.     The  objection  overruled. 

After  hearing  a  considerable  part  ofthe  evidence  for 


that  he  afterwards  offered  to  psy  the  residue,  but  that 
the  Board  of  Property  refused  to  receive  it,  on  account 
of  a  caveat  having  been  filed  in  17S8,  by  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  heirs  of  John  Reynolds,  which  had  not  been 
acted  upon,  but  was  then  pending.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Property,  June  18th,  1794,  this  caveat  was 
dismissed,  and  patents  directed  to  be  allowed  the  set- 
tlers, upon  their  complying  with  the  contract. 

It  also  appears  that  a  list  of  Escheated  property  was 
returned   by  John  Nicholson,   October  4,  1787,  among 


the  information,  the  Court  was  adjourned  to  the  23d  of    which  is  enumerated  the  Reynolds  tract.     An  informa 


August. 

August  23d — Mr.  Maris,  one  of  the  Jurors  qualified, 
not  appearing,  the  case  proceeded,  21  Jurors  present. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  history  ofthe  case, 
as  presented  to  the  Jury  by  the  Escheator  in  his  Ad- 
dress to  them,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  given  hereaf- 
ter. 

"Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  points, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  present  you  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  proceedings,  that  have  taken  place  respecting  this 
tract  of  land,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  collected  from 
the  evidence  thst  has  been  adduced.  In  pursuance  of 
a  warrant,  taken  out  by  Zach.  Whitpain,  in  behalf  of 
Robert  Reynolds,  and  a  survey  returned  upon  this  war- 
rant, a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Reynolds  by  the 
Proprietary  on  the  8th  of  July  1687,  for  984  acres  of 
land  in  Buckingham  township,  Bucks  county.  A  re- 
survey  was  made  of  this  tract  in  pursuance  of  a  general 
warrant,  dated  5th  of  November,  1702,  and  founded  on 
the  act  of  1700;  according  to  which  re-survey  it  con- 
tained 1208  acres.     After  some  time,  settlements  and 


tion  ofthe  Escheat  of  this  property  was  also  filed 
1817,  by  John  Golder,  who  has  filed  a  protest  against 
these  proceedings. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  signed  by  11  ofthe  settlers,  asking  the 
State  to  relinquish  any  claim  she  may  be  supposed  to 
have  on  this  property,  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
entered  into  in  1784. 

A  patent  of  Robert  Strettel  has  also  been  adduced  in 
evidence  by  the  tenants  in  possession,  which  states  iro 
the  recital,  that  there  had  been  surveyed  to  John  Rey- 
nolds, a  tract  of  984  acres,  in  Buckingham  township., 
but  that  the  said  tract  had  not  been  seated  or  improved 
as  required  by  certain  concessions  agreed  to  between 
William  Penn  and  the  first  purchasers;  and  that  the  Pro- 
prietaries were  requested  to  allow  500  acres,  part  of  the 
said  tract,  to  be  taken  up,  which  request  was  granted 
and  a  patent  issued  for  500  acres;  but  which  as  it  ap- 
pears by  the  survey,  of  1781,  was  not  included  in  the 
Reynold's  tract." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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From  the  Gettysburg  Compiler. 
RAIL  ROAD   MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  oftlie  citizens  of  Adams 
county,  held  in  the  Court-house,  in  Gettysburg,  on  Sa- 
turday last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  the  next  Legislature  to  grant  an  act  incorpo- 
rating a  Company,  to  construct  a  Rail-Road  from  Gettys- 
burg to  the  Maryland  line,  at  the  head  waters  of  Mono- 
cocy— GEORGE  SMYSER,  Esq.  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Zephaniah  Heb.bf.rt,  Esq.  appointed  Sec- 
retary. The  object  of  the  meeting  being  explained  by 
James  Dobbin,  Esq.  on  motion  of  Thadbeus  Stevens, 
Esq.  the  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  a 
Report  of  a  survey  made  a  few  days  since  by  a  number 
of  citizens,  viz:  Samuel  Sloan,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John 
Garvin,  William  S,  Cobean,  and  Robert  Smith,  Esqr's. 
— who  presented  the  following: — 

The  Committe  appointed  to  furnish  information  to  the 
meeting,  REPORT: 

That  we  ran  the  route,  from  the  head  of  Monococy 
on  the  east  side  of  Rock-creek,  to  the  mouth  of  back 
run,  where  we  crossed  said  creek,  and  thence  up  said 
run  to  its  source,  and  to  the  summit,  on  Samuel  Sloan's 
farm,  and  from  thence  to  Gettysburg.  We  found  the 
distance  from  Monococy  to  the  summit  to  be  2479 
perches;  1650  of  which,  to  wit.  from  the  foot  of  McKin- 
ney's  meadow  to  the  summit,  is  an  inclined  plane,  on 
which,  in  the  whole  distance,  there  need  not  be  a  foot 
of  rise  lost,  but  a  continual  ascent  kept,  (probably,  with 
moderate  digging  in  two  or  three  places,  a  continual 
rise  might  be  kept  up  from  Menococy  the  whole  dis- 
tance;) that  the  ground  is  remarkably  even  except  in  3 
places;  the  first,  a  bluff  of  red  rock  below  Allison's  of 
perhaps  fifty  perches,  but  not  high;  the  second  a  space 
of  small  rocks  below  Michael  Miller's  of  about  80  or  90 
perches — and  the  other  a  space  of  rocks  on  land  of  Ja- 
cob Sherfigh  of  80  perches,  some  of  which  may  be  3 
feet  high — from  wiience  to  the  summit  is  almost  as 
smooth  as  a  meadow.  From  the  summit  to  the  inter- 
section of  Middle  and  West  streets  is  380  perches,  in 
which  there  is  but  24  feet  fall,  (about  20  feet  to  the 
mile,)  and  may  be  kept  at  a  continual  descent  the 
■whole  distance  with  very  little  digging,  as  the  ground 
is  very  level.  We  have  also  ascertained,  principally 
from  actual  levelling,  that  the  summit  is  175  feet  higher 
than  the  head  of  Monococy,  which  is  2479  perches  dis- 
tant: therefore,  if  the  same  grade  could  be  kept,  the 
I'ise  would  be  about  twenty-two  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
whole  distance  would  be  found  to  be  8  miles  and  299 
perches,  (which  is  one  mile  and  93  perches  more  than  a 
direct  line) — which,  from  the  goodness  of  the  ground, 
need  not  be  increased  much  in  locating  the  road.  Up- 
on the  whole,  we  think  it  perfectly  practicable,  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  and  the  best  route  we  have  ever 
seen  for  that  purpose,  and  recommend  to  the  meeting 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  obtaining  a  charter. 

After  the  above  Report  was  read,  the  following  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  T.  Stevens,  Esq.  were  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  citizens  of  Ad- 
ams county  to  petition  the  next  Legislature  to  incorpo- 
rate a  Company  to  make  a  Rail-Road  from  the  Maryland 
line  at  Gettysbug,  to  intersect  the  Rail-Road  now  ma- 
king from  Baltimore  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Moncocy. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  twelve  be  appointed 
to  procure  signatures  to  said  petition. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  attend  at  Harrisburgh,  and  see  that  said  petition  be 
presented  and  properly  explained. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Committee 
appointed  agreeably  to  the  second  resolution. — 

T.  Stevens,  J.  B.'McPherson,  S.  Sloan, T.J.  Cooper, 
J.  Garvin,  Z.  Herbert,  E.  BIythe,  D.  Middlecoff,  J. 
McSherry,  T.  McKnight,  J.  Hersh,  David  Stewart. 

According  to  third  resolution: — 

T.  Stevens,  J.  M'Sherry,  and  T.  C.  Miller,  Esquires. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  proceeding  be  published 
in  all  the  papers.  GEO.  SMYSER,  Chair'n. 

Z.  Herbert,  Sec'ry. 


CAUSE   OF  THE   POLES. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  Young  Men  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Poland,  was  held  at  the  County  Court  Room 
on  Monday  evening,  the  12th  instant;  Captain  Petek 
Fritz  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Samuel  Hart  and 
Cbarles  Hedelius  appointed  Secretaries.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  the  Chairman,  it 
was  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  six  be  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
when  Col.  James  Page,  Robert  Morris,  John  M'Cahen, 
ChailesT.  Potts,  John  Ashton,  Jr.  and  Col.  Charles  K. 
Servoss,  were  appointed  on  the  Committee.  The  fol- 
lowing communication,  from  James  W.  Shamburghj 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting. 

"Marine  Garrison,  Philad.  Sept.  11th,  1831. 

"Sir:  I  have  observed  with  pleasure,  the  determined 
spirit  with  which  the  cause  of  the  gallant,  but  suffering' 
Poles,  has  been  noticed;  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  our  young  men,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  practicability  of  recruiting  a  force,  to 
go  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocating,  defending  and 
sustaining  that  liberty,  which  at  "a  time  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  was  accomplished  for  us  by  her  gallant  sons, 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski;  relying  on  the  patriotism  of  this, 
our  own  free  and  happy  land,  we  may  confidently  trust 
that  the  Lord  of  host  will  go  witli  us  to  battle  in  a  right- 
eous cause,  and  crown  our  exertions  with  success. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
resolves  of  the  intended  meeting  of  Monday  evening. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES   M.   SHAUMBURGH. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  'Young  Men' 
of  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  the  Poles." 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee,  and  after  being  supported  by 
a  very  able  and  eloquent  address  from  Col.  Page,  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Poland  have  been  engaged 
in  an  heroic  and  fearful  struggle,  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  guarantee  to  their  children  the  richest 
of  blessings,  human  liberty,  and  that  we  as  the  grateful 
sons  of  patriot  and  revolutionary  sires,  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  them  and  their  cause,  and  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  yield  them  more  tangible  assistance  than 
mere  words,  in  evidence  of  our  sympathy: 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  a  general  committee  of 
superintendence,  with  ward  committees,  be  appointed 
at  this  meeting,  the  latter  to  make  collections  from  every 
class  of  our  citizens  in  aid  of  the  Poles,  and  the  former 
to  devise  the  most  expedient  means  for  forwarding  the 
said  collections  to  that  struggling  nation. 

Resolved  that  in  case  the  Polish  people  should  fail  in 
their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  Russia,  and 
hence  our  donations  be  rendered  ineffectual  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  shall 
be  empowered  to  make  such  use  of  the  collections  as 
shall  seem  to  them  most  just  and  proper. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  public,  appealing  to  them  in  behalf  of 
the  objects  that  have  called  us  together  this  evening. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Page,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  col- 
lection be  made  immediately  from  the  persons  present 
— when  S62  12  was  ascertained  to  be  the  amount  re- 
ceived. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  when  this  meeting  ad- 
journs, it  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  Independence  Square, 
on  Monday  next,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  address. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

PETER  FRITZ,  Chairman. 

Samuel  Hart,      >  _         .    . 

Chas.  Heb*liD8,  $  Secrttanes. 
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Commillec  of  Superintendence. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Samuel  Hart, 

Col.  Chas.  K.  Servoss,  B.  Jones,  jr. 

Robert  Morris,  Samuel  Cameron, 

James  Page,  Michael  W.  Ash, 

Charles  T.  Potts,  Col.  J.  G.  Watmough, 

R.  T.  Conrad,  Samuel  J.  Pearson, 

Capt.  Peter  Fritz,  John  Sloan, 

Col.  Jos.  S.  Riley,  Wm.  G.  Alexander, 

Chas.  Hedelius,  Col.  T.  W.  Duffield, 

Committee  toprepare  an  Address. 
Col.  James  Page,  Capt.  Peter  Fritz, 

Walter  R.  Johnson,  George  M.  Dallas, 

R.  T.  Conrad,  Dr.  James  M'Henry. 

Chas.  Hedelius, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Superintendence, 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Septemper  13th,  1831,  JO- 
SEPH R.  CHANDLER,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Captain  Peter  Fritz,  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  proceed 
to  an  election  of  Treasurer — when  Joseph  R.Chandleii, 
Esq.  was  unanimously  chosen. 

Resolved,  That  the  proprietors  of  public  houses  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  be  requested  to 
receive  contributions  for  the  aid  of  Poland,  and  hand 
the  amount  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  Su- 
perintendence. 

Resolved,  That  the  heads  of  the  different  churches 
of  Philadelphia,  be  solicited  to  ask  collections  from  their 
respective  congregations,  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and 
make  report  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  Su- 
perintendence. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  selection  of 
Ward  and  District  Committees,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen. 

IVard  Committees. 

Upper  Delaware  Ward. — Charles  J.  Jack,  Theodore 
M'Caraher,  John  S.  Cash,  John  Dallam,  Jehn  H.  Dol- 
mat. 

Lower  Delaware  Ward. — C.  K.  Servoss,  John  W. 
M'Grath,  Charles  T.  Potts,  Peter  Fritz,  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, Jacob  Mayland,  Jr.  David  S.  Freeland. 

North  Mulberry  Ward. — Henry  Simpson,  Samuel 
Hart,  William  J.  Torr,  Samuel  Overn,  N.  B.  Leidy, 
Thomas  J.  Leib. 

South  Mulberry  Ward. — James  M'Lerran,  Willis  H. 
Blaney,  Amos  Howell,  John  R.  Vogdes,  John  J.  Logue, 

North  Ward. — Michael  Baker,  Gen.  Robert  Patter- 
son George  Fox,  William  I..  Fox,  Robert  Govett, 
Charles  Schaffer,  Jr.  Robert  Adams. 

High  Street  Ward. — John  H.  Palethorpe,  George 
W.  Duffy,  I.  Sweeney,  William  Chrystler,  David  S. 
Hassinger,  Dr.  Hudson  Burr,  Geo.  Emerick,  Col.  R.M. 

Chesnut  Ward. — John  Asliton,  Jr.  Robert  T.Bicknell, 
James  L.  Dougherty,  James  M'Henry,  George  Tabor, 
L.  W.  Ryckman,  Robert  Donnell. 

Walnut  Ward. — Robert  Morris,  Thomas  C.  Wright, 
J.J.  Rodrigues,  Wm. Butcher,  William  White,  Jr.Wm. 
C.  Brown,  George  F.  Gorman. 

Middle  Ward. — Jas.  Brown,  Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Thomas 
M'Manus,  Robert  Taylor,  R.  B.  Arey,  Seth  Craige. 

South  Ward.— Geo.  Smith,  Jas.  Page,  Jas.  Taylor, 
Thos.  Morrell,  Jas.  P.  Smith,  Vincent  L.   Bradford. 

Locust  Ward.— John  Horn,  Thomas  Brown,  jr.  Wm. 
Lomax,  Robert  Miles,  (silver  plater,)  Jas.  Hickey,  Wm. 
W.  Weeks,  James  H   Hutchinson. 

Cedir  Ward. — Col.  Wm.  P.  Smith,  Chas.  Johnson, 
jr.  Richard  Dickson,  Wm.  Justus,  Geo.  R.  Harmstead, 
A.  R.  Gemmeny. 

Dock  Ward.— A.  F.  Philips,  Wm.  H.  M'Dowell, 
Samuel  Cowperthwaite,  J.  W.  M'Curdy,  Col.  Cannon, 
Geo.  Jeffreys. 

Pine  Ward.— Chas.  Hedelius,  Wm.  Harbeson,  Wm. 
L.  Ashmead,  Francis  Russell,  Townsend  S.  Carver,  John 
L  ewis,  G .  W.  Bastian,  R.  O.  Wharton. 


New  Market  Ward- — Henry  Caron,  Jacob  B.  Lancas- 
ter, Samuel  Hufty,  J.  H.  Brady,  Chas.  Oaktord,  Jno. 
R.  Neff,  jr.  Thos.  H.  Young. 

Southwark. — Wm.  G.  Alexander,  J.  R.  Burden,  J. 
W.  Nesbitt,  J.  Flickwir,  N.  C.  Foster,  F.  G.  Smith,  R. 

W.  Barnard,  Thos.  F.  Curtis, Holton,  A.  J.  Reid, 

J.  J3.  M'Keever,  Frederick  Wolbert,  Jas.  W.  Shaum- 
burg,  Benj.  Philips,  Joseph  Oliver,  John  J.  Oliver,  J. 
Keefe,  Thos.  D.  Grover. 

Moyamensing;. — F.  A.  Raybold,  Doctor  M.  F.  Groves, 
Doctor  Alexander  C.  Draper,  Thomas  Flemington,  Col. 
Thos.  Kochler,  Robert  F.  Groves. 

Kensington. — Taylor  Brandt,  Wm;  D.  Baker,  Alex'r. 
Major,  Chas.  Keen,  Tracy  Taylor,  Daniel  Fitler,  Isaac 
Boileau,  Dr.  G.  H.  Beamer,  Thos.  H.  Craige. 

Northern  Liberties. — Joseph  S.  Riley,  George  F. 
Goodman,  B.  E.  Carpenter,  Jno.  Miles,  John  Laws,  Pe- 
ter Baker,  Powell  Channell,  Dilworth  Wenlz,  George 
Moser,  Michael  W.  Ash,  James  Goodman,  Jno.  R. 
Walker,  Henry  Schell,  Augustin  Stevenson,  Robert  T. 
Conrad.  Charles  Naylor,  Benj.  Clark,  Benj.  T.  Mathias, 
David  Dillinger,  H.  F.  Smith. 

Fenn  Township  — Saml.  J.  Pearson,  Wm.  S  Freder- 
ick, Jno.  D.  Ninesteel,  R.  H.  Bartle,  M.  Lawrence, 
Thos.  W.  Dukes,  David  Pearson,  Jr.  Matthias  Sowers, 
Adam  Woelpper,  Nicholas  Falmer,  Dr.  Jos.  Moore, 
Wm.  Rheiner,  Jos.  Lake,  Thos.  Coats,  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Riter,  Joseph  Taylor,  Miles  N.  Carpenter,  Lawrence 
Shuster,  Jno.  Lewis,  Jno.  L.  Woolf,  Jacob  Wonderly. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  commitlees  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  respective  bo- 
dies. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  committees,  that  for  drafting 
an  address,  the  committee  of  superintendence,  the 
ward  and  district  committees,  be  urgently  requested  to 
attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  L.  W.  Rycman's  Hotel, 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  to  enter  upon  their  re- 
spective duties. 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  and  Robt.  Mor- 
ris, constitute  a  committee  to  prepare  books  and  other 
necessary  materials  for  the  ward  committees,  when  ma- 
king their  collections. 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  adjourn. 

JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  Chairman. 

Petee  Fkitz,  Secretary. 

The  adjourned  meeting  in  the  State  House  yard  on 
Monday  afternoon,  was  numerously  attended.  The 
following  spirited  and  appropriate  address,  from  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  read  by  W. 
R.  Johnson,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  made  an  eloquent  and  fervent  appeal  to  the 
meeting  in  behalf  of  Poland. 

From  the  Pennsylvsnia  Inquirer. 
APPEAL  TO  THE  PUBLICK. 

Fellow-Citizens: — The  cause  of  a  magnanimous 
and  suffering  people  solicitsfyo'ur  deep  attention.  But 
before  urging  the  particular  merits  of  this  cause;  let  us 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  existing  state  of  institutions 
and  opinions — let  us  glance  at  the  condition  of  Europe 
— let  us  mark  our  own  position  as  a  nation — the  policy 
of  our  Government,  and  the  pledges  of  our  citizens. — 
You  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  every  nation  in 
Europe  and  America,  which  can  lay  claim  to  any  share 
of  civilization,  is  divided  between  two  opposing  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  men  of  both  hemispheres  are  either 
avowedly  or  virtually  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  free- 
dom, or  under  that  of  despotism. 

Leaving  every  causit,  who  finds  himself  on  the  wrong 
side  of  this  question,  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  parties, 
and  fritter  away,  if  he  can,  the  distinction,  let  us  be 
content  to  know  that  it  exists,  and  to  mark  its  great  dis- 
tinguishing lines.  The  characteristics  of  this  despotic 
principle  are,  that  it  sprang  with  all  its  monstrous  max- 
ims, from  an  age  of  darkness — was   nourished  in  the 
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arms  of  superstition,  and  has  ever  founded  its  hopes  on 
the  perpetuation  of  abuses.  Itclaims  divire  rig-tits  for 
the  few,  anil  a  blind  submission  in  the  many.  It  dis- 
trusts the  general  mind— fears  the  investigation  of  its 
own  claims  to  respect — and  pursues,  through  craft  and 
diplomatic  secrecy,  the  guilty  objects  of  its  perverse 
ambition.  It  would  close  the  avenues  to  intellectual, 
moral  and  political  light,  against  all  who  move  not  with- 
in its  magic  circle,  or  would  make  whatever  of  know- 
ledge, of  power,  or  of  happiness  it  permits  to  exist,  to 
appear  to  emanate  from  its  own  insolent  will  or  more 
insolent  patronage.  It  shuts  up  the  senate  house — it 
shackles  the  press,  or  garbles  its  productions.  It  sends 
genius  and  patriotism  to  pine  in  dungeons.  It  closed 
the  clanking  bars  of  Olmutz  around  all  that  is  virtuous 


Look  next  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  trace  with  rapid 
eye  the  course  of  events  through  half  a  century;  mark 
the  transformation  of  beautiful  France  from  a  blank  and 
leaden  despotism,  to  a  liberal  and  almost  republican 
monarch).  Behold  the  numerous,  though  not  always 
successful  struggles  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of 
Greece,  of  Belgium,  of  Poland.  See  Ireland  emanci- 
pated and  England  reformed.  Observe  the  gradual 
relaxing  of  the  fangs  of  hierarchal  power,  and  the  slow 
but  sure  approximation  to  a  state  of  religious  freedom. 
Mark  how  every  successive  effort  gains,  even  in  defeat, 
more  sympathy  and  applause,  yea,  even  more  strength 
than  despotism  can  win  by  its  most  brilliant  successes. 
Hear  from  the  vales  of  Hungary,  and  the  heights  of 
Helvetia,  an  approving  plaudit  sent  forth  to  the  tbattle- 


and  admirable  in  man,  and  (oh!  shame  upon  manhood,)  j  meuts  of  Wars 
around  all  that  is  lovely  too  and  angelic  in  woman!  It  j  It  is  worthy  of  all  observation,  that,  in  the  strife  of 
sent  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  gallant  Itiego  towards  i  despotism,  the  agents  must  all  be  men,  endowed  with 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  It'shnvels  up  the  intellect  !  a  common  nature,  and  touched  by  common  sympathies 
of  youth,  and  bows  down  into  premature  decrepitude  witli  those  whom  they  are  made  to  oppose.  Will  the 
the  body  of  manhood.  It  shackles  commerce  with  ex-  yoke  of  military  despotism  be  forever  bound  to  the 
actions  and  monopolies — agriculture  with  tithes  and  tax-    necks  of  human   beings,  who  have  hearts  within  their 


ation — manufactures  with  restrictions  or  insidious  privi- 
leges. It  cramps  independent  enterprize — it  feeds  the 
minions  of  power  on  the  labours  of  virtuous  industry, 
and  when  asked  for  its  warrant  of  authority  for  all  this 
insolent  trampling  on  reason,  virtue  and  humanity,  it 
po  nts  to  some  long  forgotten  parchment — some  strip 
of  velvet  adorned  with  baubles,  fit  to  amuse  the  tenants 
of  a  nursery,  or  to  some  little  heaps  of  what  it  is  pleas- 
ed to  call  venerable  dust,  but  which,  like  their  proto- 
types in  an  Egyptian  catacomb,  are  often  less  fit  to  de- 
light or  benefit,  than  to  blind,  smother  and  disgust  the 
modern  beholder. 

The  antagonist  principle  is  that  which  comes  forth  in 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  sincerity,  in  the  light  of  a 
glorious  day,  in  the  confidence  of  universal  intelligence. 
It  shrinks  not  to  declare  the  motives,  to  avow  the  de- 
sign, and  proclaim  the  end  of  every  political  measure. 
It  goes  not  forth  to  gain  proselytes,  but  proclaims 
aloud  its  own  faith, — it  claims  no  right  to  subvert  a 
foreign  government,  but  acknowledges  the  actual  con- 
trolling power — whether  new  or  old,  because  it  pre- 
sumes that  the  people  prefer  what  they  deliberately 
adopt.  It  sends  a  cheering  smile  wherever  the  principle  j 
of  freedom  is  manifested,  and  is  ever  ready  to  animate 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  nobly  struggled  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights. 

This  principle  rests  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  truth,  that  men  have  an  unalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  the  products  of  their  industry,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion and  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  foundation  of  the  government  to  be 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  wins  conquests  with  the 
armour  of  reason,  and  substitutes  honorable  persuasion 
for  swords,  dungeons,  and  faggots. 

This  principle  has  in  every  age  of  the  world  been 
most  efficient  where  the  greatest  share  of  intelligence 
pervaded  the  public  mind.  Extending  its  regards  to 
every  member  of  the  body  politic,  it  seeks  to  bind  the 
whole  in  a  harmonious  union  of  interests  and  affections. 
Concealment  and  evasion  are  its  abhorrence.  It  for- 
bids the  mass  of  a  nation  to  embroil  itself  in  quarrels  to 
to  serve  the  interests  of  a  clan,  or  to  prosecute  the  feuds 
of  an  ambitious  despot.  Peace,  plenty  and  content- 
ment are  its  natural  fruits.  It  knows  war  and  violence 
only  as  the  companions  and  harbingers  of  despotic  pow- 
er. 

Would  you  be  informed  where  the  struggle  between 
these  opposing  principles  has  been  carried  on?  Look 
southward  see  nine  independent  nations  created  by  this 
contest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  say  not  they  have 
tarnished  all  the  glory  of  their  achievements  by  semes 
ot  blood  and  devastation.  Say  rather  that  the  dark 
demon  of  despotism  had  so  entwined  his  empoisoned 
folds  around  them,  that  escape  was  impossible,  except 
by  absolutely  and  thoroughly  severing  h\s  deadly  cods. 
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bosoms'     To  assert  it,  were  a  libel  on  human  nature. 

And  will  the  example  of  twenty-five  millions  of  Bri- 
tons, and  thirty  millions  of  gallant  Frenchmen,  be  lost 
on  the  souls  of  all  the  brave  and  virtuous  who  chance 
to  live  a  few  degrees  nearer  than  they  to  the  polar  bear? 
Nay,  will  not  the  bear  himself  assume  his  wont,  assert 
his  nature,  and  learn  to  break  the  ice? 

But  what   has  America  to  do   in  all   this  warfare   of 
principle?     Is  she  not  safe?     Is  she    not  standing    on  a 
proud  pre-eminence,  aloof  from    the   tempest'     Truly 
— but  this  vantage  ground  itself  imposes  a  more  solemn 
obligation.      As  she    has  stood  for  the  last   half  century 
the  acknowledged  and  declared  champion  of  the  liberal 
principles  so  happily  conducing  to  her  own  prospeiity, 
can  she  now  avow   her   indifference?     Can  she  now, 
when  the   few  advocates    for  colonial    dependence,    Of 
monarchical  rule,  that  survived  the  war  of  her  indepen- 
dence, are  all  gone,  or  merged  in  the  millions  that  boast 
only  of  liberty,   or  far  better,  converted  into  the  enthu- 
siastic admirers   and    supporters    of  freedom — can  she 
coldly  turn  her  back  upon  the  cause  of  men,  who  have 
shaken  oil' the  yoke  of  the  oppressor?     Did  they  who 
issued   the  immortal   manifesto  of  American  principles 
from  yonder  hall,  did  they  hesitate  to  avow  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  their  abhorrence  of  tyranny?     And  are  their 
sons  already  absolved  from  the  obligation,    because  the 
blessed  fruits  of  that  freedom  which  the  plighted  lives 
and  honour  of  the  fathers  won,  are  so  plenteouslv  pour- 
ed around  us,  that  we  are  tired   and  cloyed  with   the 
rich   banquet?     Are  the  days,   indeed,  so  degenerate; 
the  offspring  "so  craven  and  so  poor  in  spirit,  that  they 
will  not  send  an  aspiration  after  the  holy  cause   which 
their  sires  poured  out  their  blood  and  treasure  to  main- 
tain,  while  they  invoked  heaven  and  earth,   and   all  its 
nations,  to    witness  and  record   their  vows'     Can  they 
see  their  brother  man  ground  down  to  the  dust,  or  con- 
verted into  a  passive,  heartless  and  headless  implement 
of  brutal  power,    and  yet  fold  their  hands  in  contented 
apathy?     Soul  of  Warren!     was  it   with   such  feelings 
that  thou  ascendest  to  heaven  from  the  proud  heights  of 
Charlestown'  Shade  of  our  country's  father,  pronounce 
again  for  us,  and  teach  vs  to  pronounce  thy   words  of 
sympathy    to  the  first  magnanimous  allies  of  our  nation, 
just  springing  from  their  first  struggle  with  arbitrary 
power:    "My   anxious  recollections,   my  sympathetic 
feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited, 
whensoever,  in  any  country,   I  see  an  oppressed   nation 
unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom." 

And  what  meant  the  firm  and  manl\  tone  of  hi;n  who, 
on  your  last  jubilee,  went  to  join  the  immortal  train  of 
the  great  and  good,  when  nE  proclaimed  in  \  our  name, 
that  the  western  world  was  no  longer  to  be  parcelled 
out  to  their  creatures  by  the  banded  legitimates  of 
Europe1 

Was  it  for  the  sake  of  an  empty  show  that  you  were 
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foremost  to  grasp  the  hand  of  your  liberated  brethren  But  while  our  hearts  are  warmed  by  the  wrongs  no 
of  the  south'  Was  it  the  vanity  only  of  appearing1'  less  than  by  the  glorious  deeds  of  Poland,  let  us,  fellow 
among'  charitable  men,  that  your  sent  your  almoners  to  ,  citizens,  remember  with  gratitude  that  when  our  fathers 


Greece,  and  freighted  your  barques  for  Ireland!      Your 
stmls  abhor  the  foul  aspersion ! 

But,  aside  from  our  positive  pledges,  (he  God  of  na- 
ture has  made  us  the  responsible  depositories  of  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  liberal  principles,  and  we 
cannot,  if  we  would,  escape  from  the  duty  svhich  this 
trust  imposes — we  cannot,  it  we  would,  refrain  from  ex- 
erting an  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  every  free  nation.  When  a 
people  rises  in  the  majesty  of  its  might,  and  proclaims 
the  intention  of  governing  itself,  our  indifference,  with 


proclaimed  the  broad  principles  of  human  liberty,  there 
was  Polish  blood  mingled  with  their  own  to  seal  and  so- 
lemnize the  act;  that  when  our  fair  city,  which  first 
heard  the  sounds  of  defiance,  and  saw  foreign  dominion 
overthrown,  had  become  the  scene  of  hostile  insolence, 
it  was  side  by  side  with  the  Pulaskis  and  Kosciuskos 
that  our  Lafayette  and  our  Washington  achieved  its  de- 
liverance. We  cannot  forget  [that  within  a'few  short 
miles  of  the  spot  where  we  are  assembled,  lay,  for  many 
a  long  and  gloomy  month,  the  gallant  little  army  which 
in  that  dark  hour  formed  the  chief  hope  and  stay,  we 


that  of  other  free  nations,  brings  the  chill  of  death  to  will  not  say  of  our  country,  but  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
the  reviving  hopes  of  liberty.  Can  you,  then,  view  the  throughout  the  globe;  and  that  within  a  still  less  dis- 
question  at  issue  between    Poland  and  her  present   in-    tance,  stand  to  this  day  visible,  memoriacals  of  one  of 


vaders  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  general  concern 
to  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  globe?  Claim- 
ing a  family  relationship,  a  fraternal  affinity  with  all  the 
friends  of  freedom,  we  must  heartily  respond  to  the 
sentiments  of  our  fellow  citizens  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  utter  our  true  convictions. 

Can  your  breath  give  life,  and  will  you  refuse  to 
breathe  even  a  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  Poland'  Will 
you  behold  three  grizzly  monsters  tearing  her  fair  bo- 
som, and  hear  her  shrieks,  while  fire  and  sword  and 
plague  and  famine  are  all  let  loose,  and  greedily  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  their  hellish  triumph  over  her  man- 
gled corse. 

Consider  the  ancient  greatness  and  the  noble  bear- 
ing of  this  nation — remember  that  Prussia  was  once  her 
vassal — that  Austria  owed  to  Poland  a  deliverance  from 
Turkish  invasion — that  the  ancient  capital  and  crown 
of  the  Czars  once  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  Polish  nation.  Heflect  on  the  execrable  duplicity, 
treachery  and  crime  that  preceded  and  followed  her 
dismemberment. — forget  not  that  the  internal  divisions 
which  formed  the  pretexts  for  this  atrocious  act,  were 
fomented  by  the  very  hands  that  afterwards  divided  the 
spoil.  That  the  liberal  character  of  the  Polish  institu- 
tions, had  been  secured  for  two  centuries  before,  by  a 
written  constitution,  abrogating  hereditary  power,  and 
given  to  an  elected  monarch.  Think  of  all  her  suffer- 
ings under  that  barbarous  sway  which  replaced  her 
own  more  enlightened  institutions,  and  made  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  to  be  the  teachers  of  civilization  on 
the  Vistula — a  consummation  just  as  rational  and  humane 
as  to  place  the  control  of  your  own  towns  and  cities  in 
the  hands  of  a  cargo  of  cannibals  from  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

Bear  in  mind  that  while  other  nations  complain,  if 
their  governments  leave  science  to  become  stationary, 
arts  and  literature  without  encouragement,  the  late  rul- 
ing powers  of  Poland  have  sought  to  annihilate  taste 
and  intellect,  as  well  as  law  and  justice.  The  solace  of 
other  nations  groaning  under  political  domination,  has 
been  that  they  could  not  be  wholly  cut  oft'  from  inter- 
course and  sympathy  with  their  fellow  men,  and  from 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  But  Poland  isjsurrounded 
by  regions  of  intellectual,  moral  and  political  darkness 
— a  darkness  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  described. 

Even  the  last  remnant  of  her  independence,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  by  the  unholy  conspira- 
tors of  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  merged  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Muscovite.  Under  this  load  of  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  has  this  gallant  people  still  preserved  its 
ancient  spirit,  and  astonished  the  world  by  its  undying 
patriotism.  Devotion  to  country  and  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  has  superseded  every  other  emotion;  her 
treasures  have  been  poured  out  as  water — no  age — no 
sex — no  condition  endures  to  be  absent  from  the  scene 
of  danger  and  the  post  of  honor.  A  new  Kosciusko 
leads  her  valiant  squadrons,  while  he  vows  to  the  son 
of  your  Washington,  to  that  veteran  hero  of  two  worlds, 


those  disastrous  reverses  which  tried  the  souls  of  our 
heroes  and  their  magnanimous  allies.  And  may  we  not 
ask  ourselves,  what  in  those  hours  of  dismal  foreboding 
would  have  been  the  transports  of  joy  to  have  heard 
that  thirteen  millions  of  freemen  beyond  the  ocean 
were  watching  with  breathless  anxiety  to  catch  every 
joyful  rumour  of  our  success,  to  pour  out  their  trea- 
sures, their  prayers,  and  if  possible,  their  blood,  in  our 
cause? 

Standing  then,  fellow  citizens,  within  sight  of  so  many 
objects  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  American  patriot,  within 
reach  of  those  wa'ls  whose  very  antique  adornments  you 
so  much  venerate,  because  they  were  looked  upon  by 
the  eyes  of  your  magnanimous  sires,  in  the  dark  hours 
of  adversity,  can  you  shut  up  your  bosoms,  can  you  ad- 
mit enough  of  selfish  policy,  can  you  breed  enough  of 
artificial  cold  in  your  hearts  to  freeze  the  genial  currents 
of  your  generous  souls? 

Are  you  asked  what  reason  have  you  to  send  your 
sympathies  abroad  to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Be  this  your  answer: — The  God  of  nature  has  given  us 
hearts,  and  bid  those  hearts  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  our 
brother  man,  and  we  must  and  will  obey  the  mandate. 

If  in  any  this  organ  of  sensibility  be  wholly  wanting — 
be  torpid — or  be  dead,  let  such  coldly  speculate  on  the 
policy,  the  expediency,  the  dignity  of  expressing  our 
sympathies. 

We  envy  not  the  clay-cold  hearts  that  know 
No  joy  in  rescuing  other  hearts  from  wo; 
We  envy  not  the  indurated  tone 
Of  feelings,  touched  but  for  themselves  alone. 

Let  us  then,  fellow  citizens,  greet,  with  a  cheering 
earnest  of  our  sincerity,  the  deliverers  of  Poland — let 
the  rich  lend  of  their  blest  abundance — let  the  poor 
lend  their  mite — let  age  lend  its  wisdom,  and  youth  its 
vigour — let  the  tear  of  your  matrons  solace  the  bereaved 
mothers  of  Poland,  and  your  daughters  shed  the  accus- 
tomed balm  of  their  smiles  upon  the  bleeding  bosoms 
that  have  been  bared  for  liberty ! 

JAMES   PAGE, 
WALTER  R.  JOHNSON, 
R.  T.  CONRAD, 
CHARLES  HEDELIUS, 
PETER  FRITZ, 
JAMES  M'HENRY. 
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Thcbsday  evening,  Sep.  15,1831. 
SELECT  COUNCIL Mr.  Duane  presented  the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  Messrs.  Peck  and  Garrigues  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 

Philadelphia. 
Genteemen, — We  have  placed  a  specimen   for  nam- 


ing streets  in  Brass  Letters,  at  the  office  of  the  City 
an 'eternal  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Poland  and  the  rights  I  Commissioners,  We  believe  those  letters  to  possess 
of  man.  I  many  advantages  over  those  which  are  painted.     In  the 
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first  place  they  are  ever  durable,  tliey  are  coateJ  with 
superior  varnish  which  effectually  prevents  them  from 
tarnishing  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

They  will  of  course  glow  dim  in  the  warm  season,  by 
means  of  flies,  dust,  &c.  but  are  immediately  renewed 
by  being  wiped  with  any  kind  of  acid  (diluted)  or  soap 
water;  the  wiping  dues  not  effect  the  varnish.  One  mi- 
nute's  labour  on  each  letter  every  \  ear  will  always  keep 
them  brilliant.  Any  gentlemen  of  the  Councils  will  be 
furnished  with  a  specimen,  in  order  to  test  the  durabili- 
ty and  strength  of  our  varnish,  on  application  to  us. 

We  warrant  our  varnished  letter  to  remain  a  week 
or  month  in  the  strongest  brine,  and  come  out  untarnish- 
ed. We  respectfully  invite  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cils to  call  and  examine  our  work  and  ascertain  its  ad- 
vantages, and  we  trust  our  prices  are  such  as  will  give 
entire  satisfaction,  Respectfully, 

PECK  AND  GARRIGUES, 
Metallic  Letter  and  Figure  Makers, 
Back  of  No.  22  Library  street,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  15th,  1831. 
Mr.  Fox  presented  a  petition  to  pave  Linden  street, 
which  was  referred  to   Paving  Committee. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, which  was  also  referred  to  the  Paving  Commit- 
tee. 

To  John  M.  Scott,  Esq.  President  Select  Council 
PiiiLADi.LnitA,  Sept.  15th,  1831. 
Dear  Sin, — In  compliance  with  a  Resolution   of  the 
Board    of  Directors,  I  beg  leave  through  you,    to  re-  j 
quest  Councils  to  grant  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  j 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  permission  to  have  an  opening  I 
into  the  culvert  now  building  in  Pine  street  near  Broad 
The  opening  is  desired  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  water  Irom  the  Bath  House  of  the  Institution. 
I  am,  very  truly   and  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.    MEREDITH, 
Secretary  of  the  Penn.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Kittera  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petitions  of  Messrs.  Evan  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Bunker,  made  the  fo'lowing  report  which 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Select  Council. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of 
Evans  Rogers,  and  Nathan  Bunker,  report: 

That  having  inquired  into  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
petitions,  and  obtained  all  the  information  necessary 
from  the  Recording  Surveyor,  recommend  for  adoption 
the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
the  City  Solicitor  be  authorized  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  have  Locust  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Washington  street,  opened  to  the  width  of 
50  feet  according  the  City  plan  of  regulation,  at  the 
distance  of  370  feet  from  the  south  line  of  Walnut  street, 
as  described  in  said  plan. 

Mr.  Dcane  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  Fire  Companies  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That,  if  it  shall  at  any  time  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mayor,  than  any  fire  engine 
or  hose  carriage  shall  have  been  drawn  along  any  other 
part  of  any  street  or  alley,  except  the.  cart-way,  the 
right  of  the  members  of  the  company  owning  such  en- 
gine or  hose  carriage,  to  receive  from  the  city  treasury 
any  part  of  the  annuity  now  distributable  among  the 
several  fire  engine  and  hose  companies  established  in 
the  said  city,  shall  cease. 

Mr.  Duaxe  as  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Committee 
made  a  report  with  the  agreement  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Spring  Garden  relative  to  the  Schuylkill  water, 
which  was  passed  by  both  Councils. 

The  Watering  Committee  respectfully  report  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  following  articles  of  agreement 
between  the   City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  District  of 


Spring  Garden,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted  on  the 
part  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  and  that  the  Mayor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  affix  the  city  seal  and 
perform  any  other  act  necessary  for  the  legal  execution 
of  the  said  articles  of  agreement. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Wetherill  as  Chair 
man  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petf- 
tion  of  Messrs.  Hollingshead,  Piatt  and  Co.  reported 
the  following  Ordinance,  which  after  considerable  de- 
bate was  postponed. 
.in  Ordinance,  directing  the  lease  of  certain  Real  Estate. 

Sec  1.  Be  it  enacted,"&c.  That  the  City  Commis- 
sioners be  and  :hey  are  hereby  directed  tc  execute,  a 
lease  with  proper  covenants  to  Hugh  F.  Hollingshead, 
William  Piatt  and  Charles  Taylor,  their  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators,  and  xissigns,  fos  the  term  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  years,  of  all  the  right  title,  interest,  and 
property  of  the  city  in  and  to  so  much  of  the  ground 
now  included  in  Clifford's  alley,  so  called,  (being  an 
alley  of  ten  fe  t  in  width,  situate  between  High  and 
Mulberry  streets,)  as  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  eastward  from  and  parallel  to  Wa- 
ter street,  with  the  appurtenances  and  privileges  what- 
soever to  the  sad  ground  belonging;  reserving  an  annu- 
al rent  thereof  of  one  dollar. 

Sf.c.2.  That  among  the  conditions  of  the  said  lease 
shall  be  that  the  lessees  shall  at  all  times  hereafter,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  said  lease,  permit  the  premi- 
ses to  be  used  for  passages  as  heretofore;  and  shall  pay 
all  taxes  and  assessments  which  under  any  law  of  the 
Commonwealili .of  Pennsylvania  may  he  imposed  on  the 
same;  and  shall  at  their  own  cost  and  charges  keep  the 
demised  premises  in  repair,  and  construct,  maintain  and 
keep  in  good  orderand  repair  all  necessary  culverts  and 
water  ways  upon  and  under  the  same;  and  that  they  shall 
not  build  on  or  over  the  same: — And  that  for  breach  of 
any  of  the  said  conditions,  the  lease  shall  become  void. 

It  being  understood  that  the  said  Hollingshead,  Piatt 
and  Co.  construct  a  brick  culvert  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  said  street  or  alley,  and  that  they  leave  a  footway 
on  the  north  side  of  said  street  or  alley  of  the  same 
widih  as  that  at  present  on  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
reported  an  Ordinance  for  a  culvert  ii  Schuylkill  Sixth 
street,  of  350  feet  in  length,  to  connect  with  the  one 
in  Pine  street,  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  same  Committee  re- 
ported an  Ordinance  fixing  the  width  of  foot  ways  in 
Bank  street,  running  from  Pine  to  Lombard,  near 
Schuylkill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Council 
but  laid  on  the  table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Kneass  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ac- 
counts offered  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Lydia  R. 
Baily,  which  was  passod  by  both  Councils. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Ro- 
bert Morris  Hose  Company,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Common  Council,  but  was  negatived  in  the  Select  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Ordinance  relative  to  the  keeper  of  Oyster  Cel- 
lars, was  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  Ordinance  relative  to  Muzzling  Dogs,  was  also 
postponed. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  that  when  this  Council  adjourns,  it  do  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  next, 
and  the  respective  committees  to  whom  petitions  and 
other  communications  have  been  referred  be  requested 
to  report  at  this  meeting. 

AnTictr.s  or  agheement  made  and  concluded  this 
day  ot ,  A.   D.  1831,  between  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden  of 
the  second  part. 
Wheheas  the  said  parties  have  respectively  agreed 
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upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following',  to  supply 
and  to  receive  a  supply  of  Schuylkill  water  into  that  part 
of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden,  which  is  incorporated 
therewith  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  March  2,  1827, 
to  wit:  beginning  at  the  middle  of  Sixth  street  oppo- 
site to  the  middle  of  Hickory  lane,  and  running  thence 
northward  along  the  middle  of  Sixth  street  to  a  point 
two  hundred  feet  north  of  the  north  side  of  Poplar  lane, 
thence  norih-westwardly  parallel  with  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  said  north  side  of 
Poplar  lane  to  the  middle  of  Broad  street,  thence  par- 
allel with  Vine  street  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  thence  by 
the  several  courses  of  the  said  river  to  Vine  street,  and 
thence  along  die  north  side  of  Vine  street  to  the  former 
limit  of  the  said  District  of  Spring  Garden. 

Now  this  AoniEMENT  WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  par- 
ties for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  covenants 
and  stipulations  hereinafter  contained  and  in  favour  of 
each  respectively  to  be  kept,  performed  and  observed 
by  the  other  party,  do  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors each  to  the  other,  mutually  covenant  promise  and 
agree,  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say: — 

Firsl,  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and 
may  from  time  to  time  hereafter  at  their  own  proper 
cost  and  chaige,  lay  and  attach  iron  or  leaden  pipes  of 
the  same  strength  and  construction  with  the  iron  and 
leaden  pipes  used  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  mains,  branches  and  water  pipes 
hereinafter  particularly  mentioned  and  described,  and 
may  to  that  end  have  the  said  mains,  branches  and  wa- 
ter pipes  stopped,  on  request,  by  the  authorized  officers 
ufthe  party  of  the  first  part  for  such  reasonable  time  as 
may  be  required,  and  may  convey  and  introduce  the 
Schuylkill  water  into  the  streets  and  public  alleys  of 
that  part  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden  herein  above 
mentioned,  and  thence  by  pipes  of  the  same  material 
connected  with  ferules  of  the  same  diameter  as  those 
used  or  to  be  used  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  similar 
cases  into  the  houses  and  other  property  in  the  said  Dis- 
trict from  the  said  mains,  branches,  and  water  pipes, 
namely: — That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  may- 
attach  pipes  as  heretofore  under  a  former  agreement  to 
the  main  of  the  party  of  the  first  pait  laid  in  Vine  street 
betweet  Broad  and  Delaware  Sixth  streets. — and  may 
moreover  attach  the  pipe  heretofore  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part  laid  in  CallowhilJ  street  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  twenty  inch  main  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Callpwhill  streets, 
to  wit:  at  a  point  marked  A,  on  a  plan  duly  attested  by 
both  parties,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Watering 
Committee  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  a  copy  whereof 
is  hereunto  annexed;  and  may  connect  branches  with 
the  said  pipe,  on  the  northern  and  southern  sidesthere- 
of  in  Broad,  at  the  points  marked  B  and  C  on  the  said 
plan,  for  the  purpose  of  thence  supplying  the  said  Dis- 
trict:— And  may  moreover  when  they  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, attach  three  other  similar  pipes,  to  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  twenty  inch  main,  laid  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  in  the  year  1829,  as  follows:  one  such 
pipe  at  the  intersection  of  Schuylkill  Fifth  and  Callow- 
hill  streets;  one  other  such  pipe  at  the  intersection  of 
Schuylkill  Front  and  Callowhill  streets;  and  one  other 
such  pipe  at  the  intersection  of  William  street  in  Mor- 
risville  and  the  Upper  Ferry  Uoad;  to  wit:  at  the  points 
severally  marked  D  E  and  F,  on  the  said  plan. — And 
moreover,  whensoever  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
have  laid  a  main  in  Vine  street,  from  Schuylkill  Eighth, 
to  Schuylkill  Front  street,  [which  they,  the  said  party 
of  the  first  pari,  hereby  covenant  and  engage  to  do  with- 
in twelve  years  at  the  furthest,  from  the  day  of  the  date 
of  these  articles]  may  attach  five  other  similar  pipes 
on  the  northern  side  of  such  main,  as  follows;  one  such 
pipe  at  the  intersection  therewith  of  Schuylkill  Second 
street,  and  others  in  like  manner  at  the  intersections 
therewith  of  Schuylkill  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth streets  respectively;  to  wit,  at  the  points  marked 
CHIJ  and  K  on  the  said  plan:  Provided  however,  that 


the  said  iron  or  leaden  pipes  so  to  be  laid  by  the  said  par- 
ty of  the  second  part,  and  the  stop-cocks,  and  other 
works  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  shall  in  all 
respects  as  to  material,  workmanship,  form,  dimensions 
and  arrangement,  he  made  like  to  those  laid  and  used  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  time  being,  and  shall 
before  being  laid,  be  inspected  and  approved  by  an 
agent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  they  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained 
in  a  secure  and  water  tight  condition  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  provid- 
ing, inspecting,  laying,  and  maintaining  the  same  pipes, 
works  and  appurtenances,  shall  be  borne  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part:  And  provided  also,  that  when 
such  pipes  shall  have  been  laid  and  attached  as  afore- 
said, the  stopcocks  and  connecting  portions  thereof 
shall  always  be  kept  open  between  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  said  district,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  flow 
of  water  between  them,  except  when  repairs  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  the  said  pipes,  works  or  appurtenan 
ccs,  when  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  se- 
cond part,  on  demand  to  have  the  water  shut  off  from 
such  portions  as  shall  need  repairs; — but  in  no  instance 
shall  any  of  the  stop-cocks  or  other  parts  of  the  works, 
mains,  branches,  or  pipes,  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  be  on  an)'  account  opened,  shut,  obstructed, 
or  meddled  with,  except  by  the  duly  authorized  officers 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part.  And  that  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  and  will  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  in  each  and  every  year,  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  an  accu- 
rate return  of  all  the  pipes  of  conduit  which  shall  have 
been  laid  in  the  District  during  the  preceding  year,  sta- 
ting the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  the  name  of  the  streets 
or  alleys  where  they  have  been  laid,  and  also  the 
number  and  position  of  the  fire-plugs,  therein  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  hereinafter  made. 

Second.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  may 
from  time  to  time,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  char- 
ges, place  and  erect  in  the  streets  and  public  alleys  of 
that  part  of  the  said  district  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
hydrants  or  fire-plugs,  with  openings  for  the  d  scharge 
of  water,  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  of  the  same  ma- 
terials and  construction  with  the  fire  plugs  used  in  the 
said  City,  and  may  connect  the  said  fire  plugs  with  the 
said  pipes;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  taking  water  from 
the  same  for  extinguishing  fires  and  for  washing  the 
streets  and  public  alleys,  without  any  charge  or  ex- 
pense. Provided  however,  that  the  said  party  of  the  se- 
sond  part  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  as  afore- 
said, take  water  from  any  such  fire  plug  longer  than 
half  an  hour  in  each  twenty  four  hours,  nor  from  more 
than  one  of  the  fire  plugs  in  that  part  of  the  said  Dis- 
trict hereinbefore  mentioned  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
but  that  they  may  for  washing  the  streets  and  public  al- 
leys of  a  complete  square  comprehended  within  four 
principal  streets  running  in  right  lines  through  the  said 
District,  from  one  side  extremely  to  the  other,  or  ha- 
ving a  superficies  equal  to  a  square  whose  sides  are  each 
four  hundred  feet,  draw  water  from  two  or  more  fire 
plugs  for  such  perio  Is  of  time  as  would  be  equal  in  the 
whole  to  drawing  for  half  an  hour  from  one  fire  plug. 
Provided  further,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  exercise  the  said  right  of  washing  the  said  streets 
and  public  allejs  during  those  periods  only  of  the  year, 
when  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  city,  and  that  the  said  tire  plugs  shall 
be  used  for  no  other  purposes  than  those  herein  enume- 
rated, except  by  special  permission  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  or  their  authorized  agents  or  officers. 

Third.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  and  will 
furnish  to  the  part}'  of  the  second  part  a  supply  of 
Schuylkill  water  through  the  same  mains  through 
which  the  said  City  shall  receive  it,  from  the  attach- 
ments to  be  made  as  herein  stated,  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  enabled  by  the  works  at  Fair  Mount  to  afford  a  great- 
er supply  of  water  than  shall  be  requisite  for  domestic 
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purposes  in  the  suid  City,  and  for  cleansing  the  same 
and  extinguishing  tires  therein,  unci  that  they  shall  and 
will  extend  their  works  at  Fair  Mount  by  means  of  addi- 
tional wheels  and  pumps  from  time  to  time,  as  an  in- 
crease of  water  may  be  required,  until  all  the  water 
power  of  the  said  works  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpo- 
ses herein  mentioned.  Provided  atways,t\i&t  in  case ol  an 
insufficiency  of  the  said  water  at  any  time  hereafter  for 
more  than  the  above  objects,  to  wit,  domestic  purposes 
in  the  said  City,  cleansing  the  same  and  extinguish- 
ing fires  therein;  then  the  said  waters  shall  be  used 
only  as  above  stated  in  the  said  City;  but  while  there 
shall  be  an  adequate  supply  for  these  purposes,  and 
also  for  like  purposes  in  the  said  District,  then  the  same 
shall  be  used  in  the  said  District  as  herein  mentioned 
accordingly;  and  shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes 
in  the  City  until  the  District  shall  be  supplied  as  afore- 
said; and  while  there  shall  be  an  adequate  supply  for  all 
the  said  purposes,  and  also  for  manufactories  and  other 
establishments  in  the  said  City,  then  the  latter  shall  be 
supplied,  and  if  there  shall  be  a  surplus  of  water  beyond 
the  demand  of  these,  then  the  same  shall  be  supplied  to 
similar  manufactories  and  establishments  in  the  District; 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  if  the  supply  of  water 
shall  for  any  cause  become  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  City  and  District,  then  that  the  manufactories 
and  establishments  in  the  said  District  shall  first  cease 
to  be  supplied,  the  manufactories  and  establishments  in 
the  City  next  in  order,  and  that  if  the  deficiency  shall 
continue  after  ceasing  to  supply  the  manufactories  and 
establishments  in  the  District  and  also  in  the  City,  then 
that  the  City  shall  have  the  preference  exclusively  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  cleansing  the  same,  and  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  and  the  District  be  supplied  with  wa- 
ter for  like  purposes  only  after  the  City  shall  have  been 
supplied.  And  provided  further,&n&  it  is  hereby  express- 
ly declared  and  agreed,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  hereafter  to  make 
contracts  with  any  and  all  of  the  neighboring  Districts, 
for  supplying  them  with  the  said  water,  ami  that  in  case 
at  any  time  hereafter,  there  shall  fail  to  be  a  full  and 
sufficient  supply  of  the  said  water  for  the  use  ol  the  said 
City,  and  of  all  the  Districts  with  which  there  shall  at 
the  time  being  exist  contracts  for  supply,  that  then  and 
in  such  case  a  proportional  distribution  of  the  water,  af- 
ter supplying  the  City,  among  the  said  Districts  upon 
the  principle  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  an  execution  of  this  agreement.  And  it  is  further 
agreed  and  understood,  that  no  temporary  failure  of  sup- 
ply occasioned  by  repairs  or  alterations  of  the  works,  or 
by  laying  new  mains  or  pipes  or  the  like,  or  by  casual- 
ties, shall  be  considered  as  any  violation  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Fourth.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  appoint  and  em- 
ploy an  officer  who  shall  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  issue  permits  signed  by  the 
said  officer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  or  Re- 
gister of  the  Watering  Committee  of  the  City  Councils, 
or  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  Councils, or  the 
parly  of  the  first  part  shall  for  this  purpose  from  time 
to  time  appoint,  authorizing  the  introduction  and  con- 
veyance of  the  said  water  from  the  pipes  in  the  streets 
and  public  alleys  of  the  said  District,  into  the  houses 
and  premises  of  persons  who  shall  apply  for  the  same, 
and  that  the  said  officer  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he 
shall  at  the  time  of  granting  any  such  permit  truly  regis- 
ter the  same,  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  granted  and  the  situation  of  the  premises  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  used;  and  that  every  such  per- 
mit shall  state  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  this  Agreement, 
and  shall  further  state  and  describe  the  diameter  of  the 
ferule  of  the  pipe  to  be  used  for  conveying  the  said  wa- 
ter into  the  particular  houses  or  premises  designated, 
which  diameters  of  the  ferules  of  pipes  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  diameters  of  the  ferules  of  pipes  in  similar 


cases  used  in  the  said  City.  And  that  the  said  officer 
shall,  at  the  expirationjof  each  calender  month  in  each 
and  every  year,  furnish  to  the  Register  of  the  Watering 
Committee  aforesaid,  or  to  such  person  as  the  said 
Councils  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  may  appoint, 
a  true  and  perfect  transcript  from  the  said  book  of  every 
pel  mil  granted  as  aforesaid,  with  an  account  of  the  per- 
sons who  during  the  said  month  have  declined  to  con- 
tinue to  take  the  said  water,  or  have  been  deprived 
thereof  after  its  introduction  into  their  premises;  and  in 
no  instance  whatever,  shall  the  said  water  be  introduced 
into  the  houses  or  premises  of  any  person  in  the  said 
District,  until  permits  shall  have  been  signed  and  coun- 
tersigned as  aforesaid;  nor  until  the  rates  shall  have  been 
assessed  by  the  said  Watering  Committee,  or  other  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
on  the  same  principles  as  they  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
said  City,  with  the  advance  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
stipulated. 

Fifth.  That  each  and  every  person  into  whose  pre- 
mises the  said  water  has  been  or  shall  be  introduced 
within  the  said  District,  whether  for  domestic  uses, 
baths,  manufactories  or  establishments  of  any  other 
kind,  (excepting  such  persons  as  may  be  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  made  on  or  about  the 
1st  June  1829,  between  Thomas  Hale  and  John  Moss, 
on  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Henry  J. 
Williams,  Esquire,  for  himself  and  others  proprietors  of 
the  Morrisville  Estate  so  called,  and  excepting  such  oth- 
ers as  may  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  a  certain 
arrangement  made  on  or  about  the  1st  of  December 
1830,  between  the  Watering  Committee  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  a  state  penitentiary  within  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  and  excepting  none  others,)  shall  pay  for 
the  same  an  annual  rent  therefor,  exceeding  in  each 
and  every  case  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  annual  rent  paid 
in  simih.r  cases,  by  persons  within  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  time  being;  it  being  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  parties,  that  the  water  rents  in  the  said 
District,  shall  rise  or  fall  from  time  to  time  with  those 
in  the  City,  always,  maintaining  nevertheless,  an  ad- 
vance of  fifty  per  cent,  as  aforesaid.  Provided  always, 
that  wdien  the  water  introduced  into  houses,  courts  and 
other  property,  shall  be  conveyed  to  a  cistern  and  be 
used  therefrom,  exclusively  by  means  of  a  pump,  the 
rate  of  rent  shall  be  one-filth  less  than  if  used  from  hy- 
drants, or  other  fixtures  operated  upon  by  the  pressure 
!  or  head  of  water  through  the  pipes  of  conduit.  And 
provided  further,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed,  that 
j  the  said  water  rents  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  that  the 
j  rent  for  the  unexpired  pait  of  any  year  in  which  a  per- 
|  mit  as  aforesaid  shall  be  obtained,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
j  officer  countersigning  the  permit  on  behalf  of  the  City, 
at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  same;  and  that  on  or  before 
■  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter 
|  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  pay  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  full  amount  of  the  water 
rents  due  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  by  the  persons  sup- 
plied with  water  in  the  said  District,  and  shall  at  the 
time  of  such  payment  be  entitled  to  deduct  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  six  dollars  in  the  hundred  from  the  amount 
so  .payable  to  the  City,  as  an  equivalent  for  expenses  of 
collection,  and  losses  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  in  the  collection  of  the  rents.  Provided  further, 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  water  is  directed  to  be  stop- 
ped by  reason  of  an  insufficient  supply  from  the  works 
at  Fair  Mount,  that  then  and  in  such  case  the  rent  shall 
cease  from  that  time,  for  such  persons,  manufactories 
and  establishments  as  shall  not  be  supplied  with  the 
same  until  supplied  again  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  shall  be  allowed  fir  accordingly,  in  the  settlements 
between  the  parties  hereto;  and  that  in  cases  in  which, 
without  wholly  stopping  the  water,  there  shall  for  the 
cause  aforesaid  be  a  partial  supply,  in  such  case  there 
shall  be  a  proportional  abatement  of  the  said  rents  du- 
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ring  the  time  of  such  defective  supply  to  be  allowed  for 
as  aforesaid.  And  provided  farther,  and  it  is  herely  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  if  the  party  of  the  first  part,  should 
at  any  time  hereafter  agree  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water 
to  any  other  District  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  stipulated  in 
this  agreement,  then  and  in  that  case  the  rate  of  rents 
herein  stipulated,  shall  fall  or  be  lowered  to  the  same 
rate,  as  that  of  such  favoured  District,  during  the  time 
that  such  reduced  rate  shall  be  in  force. 

Sixth.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  shall 
and  will  forthwith  pass  enact  and  carry  into  execution 
laws,  by-laws,  ordinances,  or  other  legal  regulations 
similar  to  and  corresponding  with  the  ordinances  now  in 
force  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  regulate  the 
distribution  and  to  prevent  the  illegal  use  and  the  im- 
proper waste  of  the  said  water  in  the  District  aforesaid, 
and  to  prevent  the  supply  thereof  by  a  person  having 
the  same  introduced  into  his  premises  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  have  not;  and  that  they  shall  and  will  from 
time  to  time  pass  enact  and  carry  into  execution  other 
sufficient  ordinances  for  the  like  purpose;  and  that  they 
will  also  forwith  pass  and  enact  and  for  ever  keep  in 
force,  a  law,  by-law,  ordinance  or  other  legal  regulation 
authorizing  the  agent  or  agents  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  from  time  to  time  appointed,  to  enter  at  all  reason- 
able times  into  the  said  District,  and  the  premises  there- 
in into  which  the  said  water  shall  be  introduced  or  where 
the  pipes  of  conduit  may  be  laid,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  same,  and  to  prevent  and  remedy  any 
waste  of  water,  or  any  violation  or  infringement  of  this 
agreement. 

Seventh.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  at 
all  times  hereafter,  in  addition  to  their  other  legal  reme- 
dies for  breach  of  this  agreement,  have  full  ri^ht  and 
power  to  stop  off  and  withold  the  supply  of  water  here- 
by stipulated  whenever  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  after  the  time  when 
the  said  rents  should  he  paid  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  notice  in  writing  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  or 
their  agents  to  pay  the  same  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
such  payment,  and  also  whenever  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  after  notice  in  writing  refuse  or  ne- 
glect forthwith  to  remedy  any  illegal  or  improper  waste 
of  the  said  water  within  the  said  District,  or  to  stop  the 
proper  conduit  until  the  requisite  repairs  or  other  reme- 
dy shall  have  been  applied. 


From  the  Reading  Chronicle. 
ON  TAXES   AND   PUBLIC  DEBT. 

In  order  to  lay  before  the  people  a  correct  view  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  operation  of  the  public  debt,  we  sub- 
join the  following  statement,  for  whose  correctness  we 
refer  to  the  official  papers  as  filed  in  the  proper  offices. 

To  make  this  representation  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  reason  from  analogy: 
and  we,  therefore,  refer  to  the  direct  tax,  as  levied  and 
paid  immediately  after  the  late  war,  and  which  is  recent 
enough  to  be  within  the  recollection  of  every  one. 

The  quota  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  tax,  was  $739,958- 
32;  and  of  this,  the  quota  of  Berks  County  was  $50,000, 
nearly,  or  the  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  public  debt,  by  the  time  we  are  to  commence 
paying  taxes  for  its  reduction,  will  amount  to  $20,000,- 
000,  or  thereabouts.  For,  we  say  it  is  at  present  $16,- 
500,000,  and,  by  the  time  that  another  loan  is  taken  to 
pay  the  interest,  to  repair  the  works  as  they  were  in  the 
spring,  and  to  complete  what  is  considered  most  essen- 
tial, the  aggregate  of  debt  will  amount  fully  to  $20,000,- 
000.  Now,  if  we  make  the  same  rateable  assessment 
which  was  made  in  1816,  namely,  put  the  one-fifteenth 
part  on  this  County,  we  will  have  to  pay  $1,333,333  and 
33  cents,  539,375  01,  more  than  was  then  paid  by  the 
u>hole  State.' 

If  we  will  examine  a  little  further,  we  will  find  that 
the  interest  on  this  quota  is,  at  5  per  cent,  yearly, 
$66,666  65,  $16,000  more  than  teas  paid  by  the  County 
in  the  year  1816! 


We  would,  in  order  to  place  the  whole  matter  before 
the  public,  subjoin  the  assessment,  as  it  was  returned 
to  the  State,  required  by  the  late  tax-bill.  The  real 
estate  of  the  County  is  assessed  at  $7,316,118,  and  the 
personal  at  $852,730.  From  this  statement,  every  one 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  what  purposes  the  tax 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  is  to  answer.  This  assessment 
will  raise  the  sum  of  $8,198  84 — which  is  something 
less  than  the  one-eighth  part'of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  of  the  country.  Now,  we  would  ask — Where  is 
the  rest  to  come  from?  Instead  of  one  mill,  the  Legis- 
lature ought  to  have  put  eight  mills  on  the  dollar,  mere- 
ly to  raise  the  interest  on  the  public  debt — 5^  mills  more 
on  the  dollar  than  the  County  taxes  amounts  to  now.' 

This  we  consider  to  be  a  frightful  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  public  affairs,  and  we  can  honestly  say 
that,  on  examination,  we  found  them  more  appalling 
than  we  had  believed  them  to  be. 

From  the  Westmoreland  Repnbliean. 
The  State  tax  upon  real  and  personal  estate  in  Penn- 
sylvania commences  in  October  next.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  this  event,  so  unusual  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  naturally  excites  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  debt,  and  the  probable  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  state  taxes. 

77ie  Public  Debt  consists  as  follows: 
Old  appropriations,  unpaid  as  per  report 
of  Auditor  General,  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  $150,860  S5 

Amount  of  loans  prior  to  the  last  session,  12,512,520  48 
Amount  of  loan  authorized  by  act  of  March 

21st,  1831,  '  2,483,161  S8 

Amount  of  loan  for  "repairing  canal,  and 
paying  expense  of  Superintendents, 
Supervisors,  Collectors.and  Lock  keep- 
ers," by  an  Act  of  30th  March,  1831,  300,000  00 
Deficiency  of  revenue  of  last  year  to  pay 
interest  on  loans,                '                         191,850  00 


$15,63S,392  71 
Total  amount — Fifteen  millions  six  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight thousand  three  hundred  aad  ninety-two  dollars 
and  seventy-one  cents.'.'  But  to  make  the  matter  a  little 
more  plain,  we  will  bring  it  nearer  to  ourselves.  Tax- 
ation and  representation  are  as  equal  as  may  be.  We 
have,  however,  no  other  statistical  daia,  from  which  we 
can  ascertain  so  closely  what  the  share  of  Westmoreland 
County  in  this  public  debt  will  be,  as  from  the  ratio  of 
representation:  there  are  one  hundred  representatives 
in  the  lower  House,  and  thirty-three  in  the  Senate. -- 
Westmoreland  County  has  three  in  the  former,  and  one 
in  the  latter;  her  ratio  of  representation,  is,  therefore, 
one-thirty-third  of  the  whole  State,  and  that  will  be,  as 
near  as  possible,  her  ratio  of  the  public  burdens.  Ac- 
cording to  this  data,  the  share  of  Westmoreland  County, 
of  the  State  debt,  will  be  $473,890.  The  annual  inter- 
est upon  which  sum,  is  $28,433  40.  But  we  may  bring 
the  matter  still  nearer  home.  A  farmer  whose  tax  last 
year  was  three  dollars  for  the  County  Rates,  to  raise  the 
amount  of  $6,900,  which  was  the  amount  asses- 
sed, would  have  to  pay  $205  as  his  share  of  the  State 
debt.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  mortgage 
on  his  farm  to  that  amount,  carrying  interest  until  the 
debt  is  paid  off.  Many  farmers  had  to  pay  six,  and  some 
eight  dollars,  and  some  higher,  for  last  year's  County 
tax;  but  every  one  can  tell  how  much  his  share  of  the 
State  debt  is  by  this  rule;  viz.  for  every  dollar  of  Coun- 
ty tax  paid  last  year,  his  share  of  the  State  debt  is  $68, 
33  2-3.  But  who  can  tell  how  much  it  may  be  in- 
creased? Last  session  of  the  Legislature  it  was  increas- 
ed near  three  millions;  and  we  are  now  at  that  crisis, 
when  it  will  increase  itself  just  like  the  debts  of  a  man 
whose  business  is  not  profitable  enough  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. 

Last  year  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  $616,- 
850,  and  the  surplus  revenue,  after  paying  the  ordinary 
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expenses  of  Government,  was  $425,000,  which,   being  I  year  before  John  Key,  in  a  cave  by  the  side  of  the  Del- 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  left  a  balance  of  j  aware  river.     This  venerable  man  of  86  died  at  Brandy- 


§191,850  to  be  added  to  the  principal.  The  lou 
last  year,  as  above  mentioned,  greatly  increase  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  interest  of  the  debt  this  year,  at  5  pel- 
cent.,  will  amount  to  $781,916  60;  and,  supposing  the 
revenue  for  this  year  to  be  as  great  as  it  was  last  year, 
which  may  well  be  doubted,  for  reasons  not  necessary 
to  state,  there  will  be  $425,000  after  paying  ordinary 
expenses,  to  apply  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  inter- 
est, leaving  a  balance  of  $356,919  60  to  be  added  to  the 
principal.  1  have  no  data  from  which  to  form  an  esti- 
mate just  now  of  the  amount  that  will  be  produced  by 
the  tax  which  will  commence  in  October  next,  on  real 
and  personal  estate.  But  that  cannot  come  into  the 
Treasury  this  year,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  even 
if  no  new  loans  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
at  their  next  session,  the  State  debt  will  amount  to  up- 
wards of  sixteen  miilons  of  dollars.  The  tax  which  will 
commence  in  October,  I  should  suppose  cannot  produce 


wine  Hundred,  Emanuel  Giubb  by  name.  He  was  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  actually  rode  to  Phila- 
delphia and  back  on  horseback,  equal  to  40  miles — only 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  His  habits  were  tem- 
perate, never  drinking  any  ardent  spirits. 

As  those  two  venerable  "first-bom"  lived  both  near 
Chester,  they  had  means  of  intercourse;  and  strange 
must  have  been  their  several  emotions  in  talking  over 
the  years  of  improvement  which  they  have  witnessed 
down  to  the  year  1767!  What  a  feast  they  might  have 
afforded  to  younger  minds! 

But  another  and  a  still  earlier  first-born,  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  dwelt  also  in  their  neighbourhood,  in 
the  person  of  Bichard  Buffington,  (son  of  Bichard)  he 
being  "the  first  born  Englishman  in  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  what  was  afterwards  "the  province," 
in  the  year  1679.  The  facts  in  his  case  were  peculiarly 
commemorated  in   the  parish  of  Chester  on  the  30th  of 


more  than  $150,000;  so  that  the  next  Legislature  will  '  May,  1739 ;  on  that  day  the  father,   Richard,  having  at- 


have  to  increase  this  tax  upwards  of  $200,000,  in  order 
that  the  revenue  may  be  competent  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  debt. 


THE  FIRST  BORN-JOHN  KEY. 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  persons  severally 
named,  are  not  intended  as  their  proper  biography,  but 
as  slight  notices  of  individual  character,  which  might 
be  usefully  preserved.  As  a  general  list,  it  wdl  embrace 
alike,  noble  or  ignoble — not  a  roll  of  merit,  but  of  noto- 
riety, to  wit 


tained  his  85lhyear,  had  a  great  assemblage  of  his  pro- 
per descendants,  to  the  number  of  115  persons,  conven- 
ed in  his  own  house,  consisting  of  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great-grandchildren — the  firstborn  being 
then  present  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

These  affections  and  respects  to  "first-borns"  were 
alike  commendable  and  natural.  They  possessed  a 
peculiarity  of  character,  and  a  relationship  to  things 
around  them,  which  none  others  could  enjoy,  or  even 
share  with  them.  They  were  beings  by  themselves — 
alone!  Others  also  have  had  and  signalized  their  first 
born!  The  New  Yorkers  had  their  first-born,  in  the 
person  of  Sarah  Bapaelje,  born  in  1625,  and  the  mater- 


John  Key,  "the  first  born"  of  our  city,  of  English  pa> 
rentage,  was  born  in  1682,  in   a  cave    at  "Benny-pot  J  nal  ancestor  of  the  Bogerts  and  Hansens.     When  she 
landing,"  i.    e.  at  the  north   west  corner  of  Vine  and    became  the  widow  Forey,  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  con- 
Water  street.     William  Penn  was  pleased  to  distinguish    sideration  ot  her   birth,  granted   her  a   valley  of  land 


the  person  and  the  circumstance,  by  the  gift  of  a  city 
lot;  the  original  patent  of  which  is  in  my  possession 
through  the  politeness  of  George  Vuux,  Esq,  The  tra- 
dition of  the  spot  granted  was  utterly  lost  to  common 
fame;  but  this  patent  shows  its  location  to  have  been 
on  the  south  side  of  Sassafras  street,  nearly  opposite  to 
Crown  street,  say  tag  a  vis  to  Pennington's  sugar  house. 
The  parchment  and  seal  are  in  line  preservation. — 
The  seal  is  flat,  circular,  four  inches  wide,  of  brown 
wax,  appended  by  a  green  ribbon.  It  may  be  curious  to 
preserve  the  following  abstract,  to  wit:  "William  Penn, 
Proprietary  and  chief  of  Pennsylvania,  sends  greeting, 
&c.  that  a  certain  lot  of  ground  between  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sassafras 
street,  &c— in  breadth  49£  feet  and  in  length  306  feet; 
first  granted  by  warrant  from  myself  bearing  date  the 
20th  day  of  3  mo.  1683,  unto  John  Key,  then  an  infant, 
being  the  first-born  in  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia,  "&c. 
The  patent  to  confirm  the  warrant  aforesaid,  is  dated 
the  20lh  of  July,  1713;  the  first-born  being  then  a  man 


near  the  city.  The  Virginians  had  theirs,  and  such 
was  their  respect  to  him,  that  in  the  case  of  his  rebel- 
lion, his  life  was  spared  to  him,  and  he  lived  to  be  80 
years  of  age.  Our  sister  city  Baltimore,  honoured  their 
first-born,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Moale,  who  died 
in  that  city  in  1825,  in  her  84th  year — she  having  been 
the  first-born  white  woman  in  that  place.  Strange  it 
was,  that  she  in  her  own  person  could  say  of  such  a  city 
as  Baltimore,  that  she  had  seen  it  first  covered  with 
woods,  then  become  a  field,  next  a  village,  and  last  a 
city  of  70,000  souls! — Tf'atson's  Annuls. 


From  ihe  Germantown  Telegraph. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boxborough 
township,  Philadelphia  county,  held  pursuant  to  public 
notice  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Levering,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Sept.  6th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  present  coun- 
of  31  years  of  age.  The  lot  it  appears  he  sold  at  the  ty  of  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Gorgas,  Esq.  was  called  to 
age  of  33  years   (say  on  the  24th   of  May,   1715,)  to    tne  cila-,r)  and  c.  V.  Hagner  appointed  secretary. 

"    _  —  *  1,1 i l. i.u.i.u.-:..  (i --.ft-.. «,1„  — .  ......  ..         .        \  .   y 


Clement  Phimstead;  and  the  latter  in  2  years  afterwards, 
sold  it  to  Bichard  Hill  fur  only  twelve  pounds!  This  he 
joined  to  many  other  lots,  and  made  of  it  "Hill's  Farm." 
Further  particulars  may  be  read  in  my  MS.  Annals  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  page  50. 

This  notable  first-born  lived  to  good  old  age  at  his 
home  in  Chester  county,  and  was  accustomed  to  come 
occasionally  to  the  city,  always  walking  the  streets  with 
an  unusually  active  step,  although  necessarily  wonder- 
ing at  the  changing  scenes  he  constantly  witnessed. — 
Considering  that  he  only  died,  in  his  85lh  year,  as  late 
as  the  year  1767,  (July)  persons  must  be  still  alive  who 
must  have  heard  him  talk  of  those  things!  When  the 
hospital  was  founded  in  1755,  he  was  present  by  re- 
quest to  lay  the  corner  stone! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  same  year  (August  10th, 
1767,)  was  also  the  year  of  the  death  of  "the  first-born" 
child  in  the  province  of  English  parents,  born  1681,  one 


The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  from  the 
chair  and  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Germantown  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  circular 
from  a  committee  appointed  at  that  meeting  having  been 
read,  Mr.  H.  G.  Jones  after  a  variety  of  ingenious  re- 
marks in  favor  of  a  division,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hagy  viz: 

Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  townsh'iD  of 
Roxborough  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  the  county 
convention,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  from  the  city 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  county  out  of  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  which,  after  a  full  discussion,  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

C.  V.  Hagner,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Bush,  then  offered 
the  lollowing  resolution  which  paised  with  but  two  dis- 
senting voices,  viz, 

Resolved,  That  from  a  view  of  the  facts  laid  before 
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this  meeting',  we  consider  a  division  of  the  present  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia  inexpedient  and  highly    impolitic. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Darrach,  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  W.Smick, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  Germantowii  Telegraph  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia papers,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  other  townships. 

SAMUEL  GORGAS,  Chairman. 

C.  V.  Hagneh,  Secretary. 


Beaver  County. 

The  importance  of  this  section  of  country  is  becoming 
every  daymore  apparent. The  Falls  of  Beaver  attract  the 
attention  of  the  M.inuf'aclurer,  and  the  Mechanic.  The 
number  of  buildings  erected  along  the  Falls,  the  pres- 
ent season,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  growing  importance  of  these  Manufactories 
is  becoming  every  day  more  interesting  to  the  public. 
We  have  lately  examined  a  variety  of  cotton  fabrics 
manufactured  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.  at  the  Brigh- 
ton Factory  which  were  superior  to  any  we  have  seen 
in  market,  both  as  regards  colours,  texture  and  firmness 
of  the  fabrics.  The  manufactory  of  substantial  goods 
will  soon  bring  the  name  ol  our  Factories  into  repute 
abroad,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  a 
very  few  years,  Beaver  Falls  will  be  the  Manchester  of 
America. 


Major  THOMAS  BIDDLE,  whose  untimely  death 
the  community  are  now  called  upon  to  deplore,  was  in 
the  41st  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war,  Major  Biddle  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  served  as  captain  of  the  artillery,  during  the 

severe  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  on  the  northern  lal'£e  tl,at  a  stnn£  passed  round  end-wise,  measured  28 
frontiers.  He  'was  in  a  regiment  under  the  command  (  inches— giving  14  inches  for  its  length;  in  circumference 
of  Gen.  Scott,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part  at  the  cap-  /  lt  measured  13  inches.    It  was  remarkably  handsome  in 


That  such  a  man  should  fall  a  victim  to  those  false 
notions  of  honor,  which  are,  alas!  so  prevalent,  cannot 
be  too  deeply  regretted.  And  we  do  most  fervently 
hope,  that  we  may  never  again  witness  such  another 
tragedy  as  that  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  gallant  and 
lamented  Biijdle, — St.  Louis'  limes. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Millerstown,  on  Friday  the 
2d  inst.  John  lieid.  F.sq.  in  the  86lh  year  of  his  age, 
He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  in  1746.  In  1751 
he,  with  his  father  removed  near  to  this  place.  In  1776 
and  '7,  he,  and  six  brothers,  shouldered  their  rifles  and 
muskets,  and  marched  to  the  battle  field  in  defence  of 
these  natural  rights  and  privileges  which  we  now  enjoy. 
In  1784,  he  with  his  family  removed  to  near  the  town  of 
Huntingdon,  (ihen  in  Bedford  county)  and  remained 
there  four  years.  During  that  period,  great  opposition 
was  manifested  against  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, in  that  county,  a  mob  of  4  or  500  armed  men 
marched  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon  to  resist  its  adop- 
tion, and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  John  Cannon, 
Esq.  who  was  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Convention 
that  framed  the  constitution.  At  this  time,  he,  with  a 
small  band  of  patriots,  armed  to  resist  their  aggressions, 
aud  protect  Mr.  Cannon  fiom  their  fuiy;  and.  through 
their  influence  aud  address,dispersed  the  mob,  who  had 
committed  no  oilier  acts  of  violence  than  burning  the 
effigies  of  Mr.  Cannon  and  some  others.  In  1788  he 
again  removed  to  near  this  place. — In  1S07  or  1808  he 
held  the  commission  of  Magistrate,  and  executed  its 
duties  until  1822,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered 
him  unable  to  attend  to  any  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life. — Gettysburg  Compiler. 

A  Mamoth  Cccomder. — Mr.  Jesse  Jajiies,  of  West- 
town  brought  lo  the  office  last  Saturday,  a  cucumber,  so 


ture  of  Fort  Georg 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Chippeway, 
a  picket  guard  under  the  command  of  another  officer, 
had  been  routed  and  were  running  away,  when  they 
were  rallied  and  led  back  to  their  post  by  Captain  Bid- 
die,  in  a  way  which  elicited  the  marked  applause  of  the 
commanding  general.  At  the  battle  of  Lundy'sLane, 
one  of  the  most  murderous  conflicts  of  modern  times, 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself,  by  bringing  off  the 
field  the  only  piece  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was 
retained  by  the  Americans,  as  a  trophy  of  the  hard 
fought  battle.  The  identical  piece  is  now,  we  believe, 
preserved  at  Washington,  bearing  an  appropriate  in- 
scription commemorative  of  the  gallantry  of  its  captor. 

At  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  and  during  the  memorable 
period  of  gloom  and  despondency,  Captain  Biddle  ren- 
dered himself  as  conspicuous  for  his  persevering  firm- 
ness and  fortitude  while  shut  up  in  the  fortress  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  exasperated  foe,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  for  his  active  and  energetic  courage.  His 
companions  in  arms,  still  remember  and  delight  to  com- 
memorate the  efficiency  of  his  services  at  that  critical 
period. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Captain  Biddle  was 
brevetted  with  the  rank  of  Major,  which  rank  he  held, 
together  with  the  office  of  paymaster  in  the  United 
States  army,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Major  Biddle  re- 
moved to  this  city  many  years  since,  and  has  ever  been 
considered  one  of  its  most  active,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising citizens.  Prompt  and  decided  in  his  conclusions, 
and  justly  relying  on  tiie  convictions  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, if  he  sometimes  erred,  it  was  the  lot  of  humanity: 
aud  few  men  could  lay  claim  to  more  originality  of  cha- 
racter and  vigor  of  intellect  than  he.  To  his  honour  as 
a  soldier,  and  his  fidelity  as  a  friend,  his  numerous  sur- 
viving acquaintances  can  testify;  and  to  his  devofion  as 
a  husband,  the  sorrow,  of  a  I  Vn  widow   bear 

melancholy  evidence. 


shape. 

A  lady  too,  Ltdia  Merceh,  of  Westtown,  has  been 
pleased  to  send  us  a  specimen  of  onions,  remarkably 
fine.  One  measured  12^  inches  round,  the  loose  outer 
coat  having  been  taken  off.  We  never  saw  finer.  The 
Weatherfield  ladies  could  not  beat  them.  —  Village  He- 
ard. 


We  observe  by  an  advertisement,  that  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Co.  offer  for  sale,  the  following  water  pow- 
er and  Town  Lots. 

"At  Easton  the  power  of  the  whole  river  Lehigh,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  necessary  for  the  navigation,  with  a 
twenty. two  feet  fall,  is  located  near  the  junction  of  the 
Lehigh,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Morris  canals — in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  best  iron  ore — 46  miles  from 
the^Mauch  Chunk  coal  landing — 80  miles  by  canal  from 
Philadelphia — and  96  miles  from  New  York.  The 
town  has  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  without  a  single  cot- 
ton or  woolen  factory,  to  employ  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion. 

A  variety  nf  Building  Lots  in  the  Town  of  Kesquilio- 
ning. — This  town  is  situated  in  the  Nesquihoning  Val- 
ley, within  half  a  mile  of  the  coal  mines  on  Hoom  Run 
— 4J  miles  by  a  railway  from  the  coal  landing  at  Mauch 
Chunk — 40  miles  from  Cattawissa  and  30  miles  from 
Berwick  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  ground  is  very  fa- 
vorable for  a  town  plot,  and  a  number  of  buildings  are 
already  erected. 

Lots  in  Mauch  Chunk  on  both  sides  of  the  Lehigh,on 
advantageous  terms  and  free  from  all  restrictions. 
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From  the  Bucks  County  Republican. 
ESCHEAT  COURT-REYNOLD'S  CASE. 

[cONTINUKD  FROM  PAGE    198.] 

Mn.  Morris  said — There  are  a  few  preliminary  ques- 
tions which  should  be  considered  before  we  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  1st.  It  must  be  proved  that  John 
Reynolds  is  dead.  2d,  That  he  died  intestate:  Thirdly, 
Without  heirs  or  known  kindred:  and,  Fourthly,  That 
he  died  seized  of  these  lands.  Some  of  these  are  mat- 
ters which  you  may  be  told,  you  are  to  presume  from 
circumstances;  but  I  ask,  will  you  not  insist  upon  the 
evidence  before  you  seal  your  verdict,  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  true, and  which  will  affect  so  large  an  amount  of 
property?  1  admit  the  probability  that  the  man  is  dead; 
but  the  mere  lapse  of  the  time  since  the  date  of  the  Pa- 
tent, is  not  all  the  proof  which  I  should  suppose  you 
would  require  on  this  point.  But  it  is  a  more  import- 
ant and  difficult  question  for  you  to  determine  —  Did  he 
die  intestate?  He  may  hive  left  a  will,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  informer  to  show  that  he  did  not.  We 
have  no  proof  that  he  died  intestate.  We  have  had 
certificates,  it  is  true,  from  the  Register  here,  and  in 
Philadelphia:  but  these  are  imperfect  and  inconclusive, 
because  they  only  certify  that  "there  is  no  will  on  re- 
cord" ill  either  of  those  offices,  without  referring  to  the 
files;  it  is  quite  a  possible  case,  therefore, for  the  will  to 
have  been  filed  in  the  office,  but  not  "recorded;"  or  if 
recorded,  that  record  may  be  lost,  since  the  Registry  of 
Wills  in  this  county  does  not  go  much,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  year  1723.  But  suppose  those  objections  removed. 
John  Reynolds,  who  was  probably  never  in  this  coon- 
try,  may  have  left  a  will  in  England,  proved  according 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  country,  which  would  be 
received  in  evidence  here,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lessee  of  Weston,  v.  Stammers,  1  Dall  Rep.  p.  2,  and 
Morris'  Lessee,  v.  Vandereen,  same  book,  p.  66;  and  if 
so,  you  cannot  take  for  granted,  in  the  absence  of  all 
affirmative  proof,  that  he  died  intestate:  yet  you  must 
find  this  ifyou  say  the  lands  have  escheated  to  the  com- 
monwealth, it  is  necessary,  also,  that  you  find  that  he, 
John  Reynolds,  died  without  heirs  or  known  kindred. 
f  Here  the  remarks  are  omitted,  tracing  from  the  paten- 
tentee,  J.  Reynolds,  the  heirship  of  Ihe  former  from  his 
own  declarations,  and  from  the  church  records  in  Eng- 
land, together  with  the  probability  of  heirs.  ] 

In  the  Fourth  place — Did  he  die  seized  of  these 
lands?  The  argument  on  this  point,  which  is  omitted 
in  detail  for  want  of  room,  was,  that  the  mere  existence 
of  an  old  Patent  in  J.  Reynolds  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, unless  the  land  could  be  found  to  correspond 
in  description  with  it.  It  was  contended  that  for  a  por- 
tion of  this  land,  Patents  had  been  shown  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  subsequent  to  John  Reynolds,  and  that 
there  was  no  criterion  by  which  to  Escheat  any  part 
without  the  whole,  the  Patent  was  said  to  be  vague,  and 
to  give  no  boundaries  by  which  to  identify  it  with  the 
land  now  claimed.  It  was  contended  that  both  as  to  title 
out  of  the  Proprietaries,  and  as  to  conveyance  from  J. 
Reynolds,  the  records  may  have  been  lost  in  the  Land 
Office,as  well  as  in  the  offices  of  the  county,  and  if  there 
was  any  defect  in  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
spondents, or  landholders,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  misfor- 
tune should  not  be  visited  upon  them,  since  they  had 
not  caused  the  delay ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  onus  of 
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proof  lay  upon  the  informer,  and  to  each  specific  point 
required  by  the  law,  otherwise  the  whole  issue  mustbe 
negatived. 

I  cannot  hut  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  we  should  be 
safe  in  resting  our  defence  upon  these  points,  which  are 
made  essential  by  the  Act  of  Assembly;  but  there  are 
yet  impediments  and  objections  to  finding  ofan  Escheat, 
which  I  take  to  be  insuperable,  and  from  which,  I  ima- 
gine you  will  see  the  case  as  clear  as  demonstration  can 
make  it,  that  the  former  can  take  nothing  by  his  plaint. 

These  objections   may  be  resolved  into  two  leading- 
questions: 
1st.  Have  the  Proprietaries,  or  has  the  Comnonwealth, 

done  any  act  that  amounts  to  a  direct  or  implied  wai- 
ver of  their  right  to  the  Escheat,  as  by  accepting  rent 

or  consideration  for  purchase  from  strangers  who  have 

taken  possession* 
2d.  Have  the   occupiers  of  the  land  acquired  a  vested 

right  in  the  land,  by  contract,  occupancy,  improvement, 

or  otherwise? 

If  the  Proprietaries,  or  the  Commonwealth,  have  as- 
sumed ownership  of  the  land;  if  they  have  received  rent; 
if  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  convey  it;  if  they 
have  in  any  manner,  given  a  color  of  title  or  right  to 
strangers,  or  the  predecessors  of  the  present  holders, 
the  question  is  at  rest:  for  the  law  says,  they  have  by 
their  own  act  thrown  into  another  channel,  the  inherit- 
able quality  of  the  property;  they  have,  by  their  own 
act,  interrupted,  or  rather  anticipated,  the  reservation 
of  the  property  in  themselves,  bv  acknowledging  the 
title,  or  the  receipt  of  an  equivalent  for  it.  For  this 
principle,  I  refer  to  the  2d  vol.  of  Black.  Com.  pages 
247,  8,  where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature  and 
doctrine  of  Escheats. 

The  question  then  occurs:  What  have  the  Proprieta- 
ries or  the  Commonwealth  done  to  waive  their  right  to 
the  proceeding  by  Escheat?  The  answer  is  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  (The  remarks  are  omitted,  but  the  points 
were .) 

1st.  By  living  by  and  acquiescing  until  the  possesnrs 
had  obtained  a  right  by  occupancy,  improvement,  and 
intermediate  titles. 

2d.  By  their  own  act  and  deed;  as  for  example,  grant- 
ing several  patents,  and  recognizing  the  surrounding 
lands  as  belonging  to  the  holders  thereof;  and  by  receiv- 
ing, partly,  the  purchase  money. 

'3d.  Bv  the  letter  of  James  Steel,  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Office,  dated  in  1739,  which  authorised  a  super- 
intendence of  the  lands  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietaries, 
and  requesting  submission  to  the  conditions  under  the 
penalty  of  removal. 

4th.  By  issuing  Escheat  warrants  to  the  occupants  in 
the  year  1769.      Graining  the  pre-emption  of  right. 

5th.  By  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Property  of  the 
2d  March,  1784,  and  1794. 

But  I  come  now  to  a  still  more  important  inquiry,  by 
which  the  title  to  all  property  is  tested;  that  is,  whether 
the  occupants  of  these  lands,  or  those  under  whom  they 
claim,  have  acquired  a  vested  right  to  them  by  any 
means  whatever?  If  the  property  in  question  has  ves- 
Ited,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Commonwealth,  any 
(  more  than  an  individual,  now  to  divest  it  without  con- 
'  sent  or  an  equivalent.  This  is  among  the  safest  and  best 
[elements  of  your  civil  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  principle 
'  in  which  lawyers,  jurists,  and  legislators,  so  far  as  I 
know,  agree.     It  is  a  principle  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
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Declaration  of  Rights,  or  1776,  by  that  of  1790,  and  the  I  the  terms,  this  was  not  the  tribunal   before   which  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If,  therefore,  you 
should  be  satisfied  that  this  property  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  occupants,  or  their  predecessors, 
any  law  authorising  an  Inquest  of  Escheat  upon  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  any  proceedings  of  an 
Inquest  to  that  ellect,  would  be  oppressive  and  void. 

1  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  examine 
whether  the  statute  of  Henry  8th,  of  England,   which 
extends  to   this  country,  and  makes  the  possession  of 
sixty  years  evidence  to  title,  applies  to  the  present  case; 
or   whether  our  own  act  of  limitations  would  bar  a  re- 
covery, since   the  changes  and  fluctuations  which  took 
place  under  the  Proprietary   Government,  may  present 
a   question  somewhat   different  from  that  rising  under 
ordinary  sovereignties  in  relation  to  Escheat.     But  up- 
on  the  subject  of  possession,  and  the  right  that  accrues 
by  it  against  even  the  crown,  and  the  government,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to   refer  to  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
vince,  and  the  mode  of  granting  titles  to  the  early  set- 
tlers, for  the  purpose  of  educing  the  conclusion,   that 
the  occupants  acquired  a  title  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  patent,  to  John  Reynolds.     In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1708,   the  Proprietary  executed  a  mortgage  up- 
on the   Province,   by  which  of  course,   the   legal    title 
passed  into  other  hands.   In  the  year  1711,  he  appointed 
Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  collect  rents, 
grant  lands,  and  superintend  his  estate.     The  will  of 
William  Penn,   was  dated   1712,   which   was  after  his 
death  contested-     He  died  in  1718;  and  although  there 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  upon  that  subject,  yet  the 
prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  from  the  period  of 
his  decease,  until  the  year  1732,  the   land  office  was 
closed;  and  that  previous  to  this  date,  no  regular  sys- 
tem  had  been  obtained  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
titles  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania;  much  regard  was  paid  to 
the   verbal   agreements  of  land  officers  and  agents. — 
Great  weight  and  importance  were  given  to  improve- 
ments.    It  was  the  policy  of  Penn  to  get  the  Province 
settled  and  improved  by  the  early  occupants;  hence  he 
thought  proper,  so  early  as  the  year  1681 ,  to  make  cer- 
tain conditions  or  concessions,  that  the  grantees  should 
settle  upon  the  lands  within  three  years  after  it  should 
be  surveyed  and  set  out  to  them,  or  it  should  be  lawful 
for    new    comers   to   settle   thereupon.     Those    terms, 
which  were  publicly  made  known,  we  consider  entitled 
to    much  weight   in   the   present  investigation.     The 
Warrant  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  one  Whitepane, 
in  the  month  of  February,   1687,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  of  that  year,  the  Patent  to  John  Reynolds  is  da- 
ted; but  a  little  more  than  two  months  elasped  between 
the  Warrant  and  the  Patent;  and,  from  this  fact,  togeth- 
er with  other  circumstances,  we  may  reasonably   infer 
that  Reynolds  never  was  in   this  country;  that  he  never 
settled  the  land,  agreeably  to  the  original  concessions, 
and  consequently,  that  he  forfeited  his  interest,  and  the 
title  passed  from  the   Proprietaries  into  other  hands. — 
The   remarks   of  the  Counsel  are   not  followed  out  in 
this  place,  but  it  was  argued  that  the  letter  of  James 
Steel  to  William  Blackfan,  of  1739,   was  evidence  of  a 
previous  grant  to  the  settlers  from  the  Proprietor.     To 
this  purpose,  1  Dall.   Rep.  p.  6,  and  2  Dall.  p.  98,  was 
cited;  it  was  contended  that  the  Patent  to  Robert  Strut- 
tie  for  500  acres  adjoining,  and  the  Patents  for  a  part  of 
the   Reynold's  Tract,  together  with  the  Escheat  War- 
rants  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption,   negatived  the 
presumption  that  any  right  existed  at  this  day  in  the 
Reynolds  family;  that  the  offer  of  parol  testimony  upon 
the  subject,  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood,  now  87  years  of  age;  that  the  set- 
tlement  and    decision  of  the  Board   of  Property,   by 
which  the  long  possession  of  the  holders,  and  the  trans- 
fers and  conveyances  of  these  lands  from  one  to  anoth- 
er,  were  recognized,  and   by  which  this  property  was 
adjudged  to  the   occupants  upon  the  terms  stipulated, 
— should  at  this  day  be  final  and  conclusive  against  an 
Inquisition  of  Escheat  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
That  ifthers  was  an  allegation  of  non-compliance  with 


holders  could  be  amenable,  nor  this  the  mode  of  redress 
for  any  supposed  delinquency;  it  was  thought,  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Upon  the  subject  of  length  of  possession,  indepen- 
dent of  any  statute  or  act  of  limitations,  and  independent 
of  the  evidences  of  title;  it  was  strongly  contended  that 
quiet  possession  and  improvement  for  the  length  of 
lime  which  had  been  proved  in  this  case,  would  secure 
a  right  of  property  against  the  world,  against  the  crown, 
and  against  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  That 
even  in  England,  where  the  records  were  more  secure 
than  they  had  been  in  this  state,  a  grant  would  be  pre- 
sumed from  great  length  of  possession  against  the 
crown,  and  against  a  previous  grant: — not  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  jury  to  believe  that  a  grant  had  actu- 
ally been  made,  but  it  was  on  the  principle  of  quieting 
possession,  and  settling  the  rights  of  property.  In  sup- 
port of  tliis  position,  two  cases  were  cited  and  read  from 
Cowp.  Rep.  the  one,  The  Mayor  of  Kingston  up- 
on Hull,  v.  Horner,  p.  102;  and  the  other,  Eldridge,  v. 
Knott  and  others,  p.  214,  which  were  considered  to  be 
in  point,  and  to  be  authority  in  the  case.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  it  was  that  length  of  possession,  instead  of 
benefitting,  would  work  an  injury  to  the  posses- 
sors; because  the  evidence  which  at  an  earlier  period 
might  have  been  brought  in  support  of  the  title,  would 
be  worn  out  by  time,  and  lost  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  would  once  have  been  conclusive. 

It  was  now  urged  as  pertinent  to  the  inqury,  that  as 
between  individuals,  if  there  was  long  possession  and 
improvement,  or  consideration  paid,  it  was  no  matter 
whether  the  right  accrued  by  writing  or  parol,  it  was 
such  a  passing  and  vesting  of  property,  as  would  take  it 
out  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  constitute  a  good  title. 
To  this  point,  1  Binn.  Rep.  378;  and  1  Sergt.  and 
Rawle  Rep.  p.  80  were  cited,  anil  it  was  contended  that 
in  this  particular,  the  analogy  would  hold  as  well  con- 
cerning the  Commonwealth  as  individuals,  and  that  a 
different  effect  would  operate  as  a  fraud  and  a  deception 
upon  the  holders,  who  had  been  lulled  into  security  by- 
length  of  lime,  and  in  many  of  the  instances  had  paid  a 
full  consideration  for  the  land  to  those  from  whom  they 
had  purchased. 

The  argument  of  public  inconvenience  was  pressed  be- 
fore the  Inquest,  and  the  consequence  ajain  adverted 
to  of  setting  the  example  by  this  case  of  uprooting  the 
oldest  titles  in  the  State;  it  was  said  to  be  giving  en- 
couragement to  any  informer  of  mercenary  and  corrupt 
designs  to  call  together  at  his  owit  caprice  the  citizens 
and  yeomanry  of  the  country,  as  parties,  witnesses,  or 
jurors,  to  establish  or  disturb  the  possessors  of  a  centu- 
ry: and  finally,  in  this  case,  the  conduct  of  the  informer 
was  left  to  be  settled  between  his  conscience  and  his 
God,  and  the  Jury  were  asked  to  reflect  upon  their  ob- 
ligations, and  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case- 
[To  be  Continued.) 

The  following  case  beins  of  some  considerable  inter- 
est, from  the  nature  of  the  facts  disclosed,  and  the  im- 
portance of  several  points  of  law  which  were  decided' 
upon,  a  gentleman  of  the  iiar,  at  our  request,  has  polite- 
ly furnished  a  report  of  it. 

Com.  v.  Mahlojj  Hail,  Smith  Parker,  Moons  M'- 
Clocd,  and  Alexander  Price. — Riot  and  Assault  and 
Battery  on  B.  Heston. 

Com.  ».  Cciitis  Trego,  Jons  TiTrs  and  Thomas  D. 
Woolfe.   Riot  and  Assault  and  Battery  on  B.  Heston. 

These  were  the  only  criminal  cases  of  much  interest 
tried  at  the  Court,  or  which  occupied  much  time  in  the 
investigation.  The  circumstances  leading  to  these  pro- 
secutions had  created  great  excitement  ,in  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  County  in 
which  they  happened.  The  principle  facts  were  as 
follows: 

About  eight  years  ago  last  spring,  Mahlon  Hall,  one 
of  the  Defendants,  at  the  instance  of  John  Griffith,  rent- 
ed the  farm  and  certain  personal  property  of  the  lattery 
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situated  in  Buckingham  township,  near  Pineville, for  the 
term,  as  Hall  alledged  for  the  lite  time  of  J.  Griffith  and 
his  wife,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  at  which  time  Hall 
was  to  deliver  up  the  farm  to  the  Executors  or  Admin- 
istrators of  Griffith,  and  account  with  them  on  certain 
terms  for  the  personal  property,  the  improvements 
made  by  him,  &c.  Which  allegation  was  denied  by 
Griffith.  In  pursuance  of  the  agreement,  Hall  took 
possession  and  continued  in  possession  undisturbed  un- 
til last  spring,  when  application  was  made,  under  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  to  Justices  Shaw  and  Dun- 
gan,  of  Doylestown — a  Jury  of  twelve  men  summoned 
and  sworn — the  parties  heard  by  themselves  and  Coun- 
sel, Grantham  for  Landlord,  M'Dowell  for  Defendant, 
and  the  said  Jury  and  Justices  by  their  inquisition  decid- 
ed, that  the  "Term  of  Mahlou  Hall  in  the  premises 
aforesaid,  was  not  fully  complete  and  ended,'*  and  so 
returned  their  proceedings  in  favor  of  the  Tenant.  A 
certiorari  was  issued,  and  the  inquisition  aforesaid 
brought  before  the  Court,  April  Term,  last — various  ex- 
ceptions filed  and  fully  argued  at  the  same  time  by 
Grantham  and  A.  Smith  for  tne  Landlord,  and  M'Dow- 
ell for  Hall.  The  Court  held  the  same  under  advise- 
ment until  the  present  term.  Directly  after  April  Court 
A.  Smith,  one  of  the  counsel  for  Griffith,  gave  him  writ- 
ten directions  to  go  on  the  premises,  and  put  the  afore- 
said B.  Heston  in  possession  of  the  same  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  to  prosecute  Hall,  if  he  attempted  to  exer- 
cise any  lights  of  possession  over  the  same.  Griffith  in 
pursuance  thereof,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  May  last,  goes 
with  Heston  to  Hall  on  the  premises,  and  tells  him  in 
the  presence  of  others,  and  tells  Hall  that  he  had  there- 
by put  B.  Heston  in  possession  of  the  farm  and  stock 
aforesaid,  and  that  he,  the  said  Hall,  had  no  longer  any 
rights  there,  and  read  to  the  said  Hall  a  part  of  the 
aforesaid  written  directions.  Hall  ordered  them  off  of 
the  premises,  and  threatened  them  if  they  did  not  go — 
they,  however,  after  performing  this  ceremony,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  an  Inventory  of  the  goods  and  chatties, 
&c.  which  he  had  in  posession,  in  pursuance  of  his 
agreement.  A  few  days  after,  the  aforesaid  Heston  ar- 
rived with  a  wagon  load  of  goods,  and  attempted  to  put 
some  of  them  into  the  house — Hall  resisted,  and  called 
for  assistance,  but  between  Griffith  and  Heston  he  was 
overpowered,  and  Hesten  got  in.  Hall  constantly  for- 
bid him  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises. Heston  and  Griffith  together  forbid  Hall  in  turn 
the  premises,  possessed  themselves  of  his  stock,  farm- 
ing utensils,  &c. — and  otherwise  obstructed  the  said 
Hall  in  his  business.  Various  suits,  civil  and  criminal, 
were  instituted  between  the  parties  and  privies — great 
excitement  created  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much 
disorder  and  bad  feeling  ensued.  On  the  4th  day  of 
June  past,  Heston  had  got  into  the  house,  and  there 
was  determined  to  remain.  Hall  procures  the  assistance 
of  the  Defendants  named  in  the  first  Bill  and  some  oth- 
ers, and  went  into  that  part  of  the  house  where  Heston 
then  was,  and  ordered  him  out,  and  told  him  if  he  did 
not  go  they  would  carry  him  and  his  goods  all  out. — 
Heston  refused — the  defendants  aforesaid  and  their  as- 
sistants fell  to  cairying  out  his  goods,  and  he  not  re- 
tiring by  invitation,  was  finally  picked  up  and  carried 
out  also,  with  his  goods  and  set  down  in  the  highway. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  parties,  a  good  deal  of  vio- 
lence and  force  was  used  on  both  sides,  and  when  Hes- 
ton and  his  goods  were  carried  out,  indication  on  the 
part  of  Hall  was  shown  of  a  determination  to  defend  his 
possessions  at  all  hazards.  Griffith  is  without  children 
— and  Hall  and  Heston,  the  contending  tenants,  are 
relatives — the  one  by  a  former,  and  the  other  by  a  pre- 
sent wife. 

Ha'.l  and  his  party  were  bound  over  for  a  riot,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  proceedings  above  detailed,  and  the  main 
question  turned  upon  the  possession  of  parties.  Hall, 
it  was  admitted,  was  properly  in  possession  up  to  the 
first  of  April  last — at  that  time  Griffith  alledged  his 
term  was  ended,  which  Hall  denied,  and  which  denial 


was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  aforesaid  Inquest. 
Griffith  had  rented  the  property  to  Heston,  and  was  to 
have  given  possession  on  the  first  of  April,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  do. 

The  case  was  elaborately  argued  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  For  the  Commonwealth  Smith  and  Pros. 
Attorney,  Uoss— for  the  Defendants,  M'Dowell  and  H. 
Chapman. 

His  Honor  Judge  Eox,  delivered  a  brief,  but  clear 
and  forcible  charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  simplified 
and  arranged  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  as  to  curtail  essen- 
tially their  labor.  In  the  law  which  was  to  govern  the 
case,  he  was  decided,  and  explicit,  and  laid  down  in 
substance,  the  following  principles: 

Your  inquiry  is  whether  these  Defendants  are  guilty 
of  a  Kiot  and  Assault  and  Battery  on  Heston. 

The  carrying  away  Hall  and  his  goods  forcibly,  as 
was  done  by  these  Defts.  is  in  itself  a  Kiot,  unless  they 
were  justified  in  doing  so. 

The  fact  of  doing  so  is  not  denied  by  Hall,  but  he 
says  he  bad  a  right  to  do  so. 

If  he  had  the  possession,  he  had  a  right  to  use  what- 
ever force  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  it. 

When  a  man  is  once  in  possession  of  land,   he  is  not 
|  to  be  put  out  by  force. 

I       Had  Hall  then  the  possession'     It  is  agreed  all  round 
I  that  he    had  the    possession   eight   years,  and    Griffith 
himself  states  in  his  affidavit,  that  he  was  in  possession 
rightfully  up  to  the  first  of  April  last. 

Then,  has  he  since  that  time  parted  with  his  possess. 
ion?  How  did  B.  Heston  get  possession'  Was  Hall 
j  put  out  of  possession  by  him?  Both  were  in  possess- 
ion— one  or  the  other  was  an  intruder  When  Griffith 
!  first  came,  as  he  said,  to  put  Heston  in  possession,  Hall 
:  told  them  positively  to  go  off.  Their  goods  were  forc- 
1  ed  into  the  houses,  and  Hall  resisted  with  all  the  force 
I  he  had.  but  he  was  overpowered. 

I  have  said  he  had  a  right  to  use  such  force  as  was  ne- 
!  cessary  to  keep  him  in  possession,  and  if  Hall  on  the  in- 
stant  of  Heston's  forcing  himself  into  possession,  had 
blown  his  brains  out,  he  would  have  been  justified. — 
i  A  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  possession  even  unto 
death. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  Heston  having  once  got  in, 
even  by  force,  and  having  remained  there  for  one  month 
or  more,  Hall  had  no  right  to  turn  him  off  by  force. — 
If  Hall  was  never  out  of  possession,  and  did  not  acqui- 
esce ill  Heston's  possession,  he  had  a  right  whenever  he 
could  command  sufficient  power,  to  proceed  and  force 
him  off. 

If  Hall  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  resist  Heston 
at  the  time  of  his  forcing  himself  into  possession,  he  had 
a  right  in  one  day  or  in  one  month,  whenever  he  could 
raise  sufficient  power,  to  turn  him  out,  and  use  what  ev- 
er force  was  necessary  to  do  it. 

Heston  gained  no  right  by  his  forced  possession,  he 
was  an  intruder. 

The  Law  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  dispossessed  in 
this  summary  manner. 

Griffith  took  his  proper  legal  remedy — the  jury  deci- 
ded that  Hall's  lease  was  not  expired.  The  Inquisition 
was  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal,  and  if  con- 
firmed, was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts  found. 

It  was  Griffith's  business  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court. 

When  a  man  once  parts  with  his  right  to  lands,  he 
has  no  business  there  till  his  lease  is  ended. 

No  landlord  has  a  right  to  go  to  law,  and  turn  his 
tenant  out  by  force,  even  after  the  expiration  of  bis 
lease. 

Hall  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  possession — every 
man  who  has  possession  of  property,  no  odds  how,  hag 
a  right  to  maintain  it  against  all  the  world  by  force. 

It  a  man  is  in  possession  and  another  intrudes,  he 
gains  no  right  by  his  intrusion,  if  the  other  resists,  and 
he  is  not  guilty  of  any  riot  in  turning  him  off  by  force. 

If  Hall  was  justified  in  turning  Heston  off  the  way 
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he  did,  consequently  all  who  acted  under  his  direction 
are  justified. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  riot  against  the  defendants 
in  the  second  Bill. 

The  finding  of  the  jury  was  not  guilty,  and  the  pros- 
ecutor, Heston,  to  pay  the  costs  in  both  cases. 


your  benevolence,  the  expediency  of  making  some  pro- 
vision tor  continuing,  duriug  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
the  relief,  which  has  been  communicated  to  (he  depress- 
ed and  indigent  class  of  our  fellow  citizens;  of  whom 
two  hundred  families  were  under  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee for  several  weeks;  and  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent asylum  to  shelter  and  maintain  the  orphans  (com- 
posing an  interesting  groupe  of  one  hundred  and  twen 
ty-hve  children)  who  have  been  suddenly  left  depen- 
dent on  the  public  bounty.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
object,  I  shall  be  excused  in  suggesting,  that  it  affords 
a  lavorable  occasion,  to  give  immediate  effect,  under 
the  auspicies  of  the  Legislature,  to  that  part  of  the  plan, 
tor  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
which  contemplates  the  misfortunes  of  suffering  and 
forsaken  infancy,  as  peculiarly  deserving  our  attention 
and  compassion. 

"Deeming  it  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  the  origin 
the  disorder,  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  guarding,  in  future,  against  a  simi- 
lar contagion,  I  have  solicited,  with  that  view,  the  aid  of 
the  committee  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken;  as  well  as 
of  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  their  respective  senti- 
ments, on  the  subject,  will  be  submitted  to  your  consid- 
eration.    That  the  disorder  was  not  immediately  engen- 
dered by  any  noxious  quality  of  our  soil,  orclimate,  but 
was   brought  hither  from  a  foreign  port,   is  a  circum- 
stance, which,   being  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
College,  affords  a  very  serious  consolation  to  the  mind 
of  every  lover  of  his  country:  For,  the  resources  of  the 
state,    and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  cannot  fail 
non  to  repair  the  injury,   which  the  commerce  of  the 
city  has  sustained,  and  even  the  calamity  itself,  if  prop- 
erly considered,   may  be  rendered  productive  of  very 
salutary  effects.     In  order,  forcibly  to  impress  this  senti- 
ment, I  have  issued  a  proclamation.requesting  our  fellow 
citizens  to  set  apart  a  day  for  general  humiliation.thanks- 
givmg  and  prayer;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  in  so  do- 
ing, I  shall  receive  all  the  advantage  of  your  approba- 
tion and  support. 

"But  with  you,  gentlemen,  it  yet  remains  to  institute 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  calculated  effectually  to 
protect  us  from  the  introduction  of  those  malignant  dis- 
orders, to  which,  as  a  consequence  of  our  encreasing 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  we  become  daily  more 
exposed.  The  instructions  that  have  been  issued,  by 
virtue  of  the  act  that  was  passed  during  the  last  session, 
will  be  laid  before  you;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  expenses  in  the  health-office,  since 
the  first  of  January  preceding.  But,  it  is  obvious,  that, 
tor  this  department,  a  system  more  extensive,  and  more 
efficient  is  still  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  and  re- 
quires the  immediate  sanction  of  legislative  authority. 
Among  many  practicable  improvements,  it  is  thought 
essential,  that  every  vessel  from  beyond  sea  should  be 
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In  our  vol.  2,  we   commenced  publishing  a  regular 

series     of    the    successive    Governors    of    this   state, 

from    the  commencement   of  the  present  Government, 

and  had  proceeded  as  far    as  1792— when  the    course 

was  interrupted  by  other  matter-to  the  present  num. 

ber,  the  publication  is  resumed— with  the   address  of 

Gov.    Mm-ii.v,  fur  1793.      These    dociiments      pre_ 

sent  annually  to  view,    the    prominent  subjects  sub  ''Dee.m,n£ '<  ofSreat  moment  to  ascertain  the  origin 

Bitted   to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  are  '  ^-t^L'*'™*"}.  °<'i,s  ""age*  a»d  the  nfost 

otherwtse  interesting  memorials  which  every  state  ought 

to  preserve. 

FiunAT,  December  6th,  1793 
The  Senate  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Wh       ,teaSf,lhe  Govern°'-.  being  called  for  by  Mr 
Smith  and  Mr.  Schmyser,  was  read  as  follows,  to  Jit 

"'SSSfiS^  ^  Gmtkmm  **  House  of 

"The  satisfaction  that  I   feel  in  meeting  you,  at  this    st 
time   ,s  greatly  increased,   by  the  opportunity  'of 'con     soon  to rep  ir  th 
gratulatingyou,  on  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  city1    -    '  P 

of  Philadelphia.  The  malignant  disorder,  which,  on  its 
approach  occasioned  a  sudden  adjournment  of  the  las 
session  of  the  Legislature,  produced,  during  its  con  in 
uance,  a  complicated  scene  of  terror,  wretchedness 
and  mortality.  The  lamented  loss  of  many  valuable  cUi! 
zens;  the  unexpected  impoverishment  of  many  indus- 
ttious  families;  the  accumulated  list  of  widows  and  or- 
phans; and  the  total  derangement  of  public  and  private 
business,  are  obvious  effects  of  the  calamity,  for  which 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  most  of  our  sister  states,  every 
sentiment  of  sympathy  has  been  expressed,  and  every 
source  of  liberality  displayed.  -  V 

"It  is  but  just,  however.'onthis  occasion,  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  those  cit . 
zens,  who,  ,n  the  hour  of  extreme  distress  (when  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  Police  of  Philadelphia,  had  be! 
come  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  affairs,  and  the 
wonted  spuit  of  the  inhabitants,  could  no  longer  yield 
a  support  against  the  surrounding  danger)  were  form 
ed  into  a  committee,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  afffit 
ed;  and,  ,n  the  execution  of  that  trust,  with  equal  for- 
t.tude  and  philanthropy,  stemmed  the  torrent  of  sick 


ness  and  despair.  To  their  judicious  arrweZ -  A  «,al,  that  every  vessel  from  beyond  sea  should  be 
unremitting  labours,  under  the infl  ence  and uZn'  f\  'f  '"  k°  examinat,on  bef°^  she  shall  anchor  near  the 
DmF.PMTi.mi  wemu  ascribe  not  on£\„  •  T  ^  ".TTJ!  m"y  be  "'e  nUn,be''  0r  condition,  in 
portant  alleviation  of  the  calamity  but  w  hilet  U /T  IT',,'  health>oflhe  P^""*  »"  board:  that  a  compe- 
te security  of  private  proper"'3  and tl  Z  Dre  e,  I     f  '       /"  J?^  "Il  sh°uld  be  made'  f°''  fixi"i?  the  reside"ce 


■  - -.—  .     —    ...w    va.cunji     uill,     Willie    It 

the  security  of  private  property,  and  the  prese.,, 
of  the  public  peace.  When,  therefore,  you  shall  re 
view  the  report,  which  they  have  enabled  me  to  lay  be 
fore  you,  I  am  confident,  that  besides  uniting  in  a  cor- 
dial acknowledgement  of  their  services,  you  will  cheer 
fully  bestow  any  legislative  sanction  that  may  be  vvant- 

rem  1  e7  ""'Y^  Pr°vide  anV  &«>  that  may  be 
requisite  to  indemnify  them  against  the  costs  of  their 
disinterested  undertaking. 


of  a  health-office,  and  a  physician,  contiguous  to  the 
place  appointed  for  such  examination;  and  that  the  pest- 
house  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  a  steward,  a 
matron,  and  proper  nurses.  If,  in  addition  to  an  insti- 
tution, thus  regulated,  an  Hospital,  easily  accessible  by 
land  or  water,  and  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  were  established,  for  the  accommodation  of  those, 
who  may,  at  any  future  period,  be  attacked  by  a  conta- 
gious disease,the  danger,  and  the  apprehension  of  dan- 


"It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  amount  of  the  ^,,'t  S'"US  ,f  ?'the  danSer>  a"J  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ble  contributions,  which  exceeds!  In  money The  sum  of  *"'  T 'V  ",  ^  meaS"re'  be  removed-  >  am  weI1 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  (,n,l  epenTenof  he  !,°  ?,  1!  ',  ?d^'  that  to  the  want  of  lhis  «"«i»»ry  »* 
of  a  considerable  supply  in  spec  fi  a ,  tic  es  and  of  ,  Ind  """V^"'  ma>'  be  ascl'ibed'  much  "f  the  alarm 
guarantee  for  obtaining  niore'money,  i  "ces  ry  by  d  ,or,T"r  7  ^  ^'^  *  a"  ear1^  sta^  of  lhe 
way  of  loan)  will  be  sufficient  ,0  defray  the  13  ex  °!  n     »■"       * 

penses  of  the  committee,  which  amount    unn,,    l!l  „  '^collecting  the  extensive  scene  of  business  which 

eral  estimate,   to  a  sum  not  less  than  twe.itv  t   m,f  n  .'  \?y     IT'  commilnlcations,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 

dollars:  but  still,   permit  me  to  press  as      cla t ,.T«t    Lffslatl're'  W|U  P'esent  to  your  consideration,  I  shall 

Press  as  a  chum  upon  I  not,  gentlemen,  detain  you  any  longer,  at  this  time,  than 
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is  necessary,  cursorily  to  present  the  state  of  some  of 
the  principal  matters,  that  have  been  referred,  by  law, 
to  the  agency  of  the  Executive;  and  to  bring  to  your 
view  those  objects,  which  appear  to  require  an  immedi- 
ate attention. 

"In  reviewing  the  transactions  that  have  taken  place, 
during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  lament, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  humane  and  liberal  solitude 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  accomplish  a  peace  with 
the  hostile  Indians,  the  treaty  lately  held  at  Sandusky 
has  proved  abortive,  and  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  up- 
on every  principle  of  policy,  and  self-defence,  has  be- 
come inevitable.  You  will  perceive,  by  a  copy  of  the 
President's  communication  on  the  subject,  which  I 
have  directed  the  secretary  to  deliver,  that  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
was  as  inauspicious,  as  the  condition,  exclusively  propo- 
sed for  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  (which  circum- 
scribes and  regulates  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  United  states,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Ohio)  is 
extravagant.  Conformably,  therefore,  to  the  intimation 
which  1  received,  the  proper  officers  of  our  frontier 
counties  were  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  all 
their  skill  and  vigilance,  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
and  defence;  they  were  authorised,  in  case  of  an  actual 
invasion,  or  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  state,  to  make  such  drafts  from  the  militia, 
as  the  exigency  should  require;  and  they  were  instruc- 
ted, by  virtue  of  the  discretionary  power,  which  the 
law  creates,  to  continue  the  three  rifle  companies  in  ser- 
vice, till  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  The  last 
of  these  measures;  an  inconsiderable  draft  from  the  mi- 
litia of  the  county  of  Allegheny;  and  a  voluntary  exer- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland; 
by  seasonably  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  citi- 
zens, have  undoubtedly  prevented  ttie  desertion  and 
desolation  of  several  valuable  settlements.  Whatever, 
indeed,  may  be  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  in  which  the  \ 
Federal  army  is  now  engaged,  similar  precautions  will  , 


on  account  of  the  defects  in  the  law,  and  others  on  ac- 
count of  the  limitation  of  the  period,  allowed  for  pre- 
senting the  returns  of  the  Commissioners,  you  will, 
probably,  deem  it  a  public  accommodation,  not  only  to 
explain  the  terms  of  the  future,  but  to  renew  the  loan 
of  the  current  year.  Pursuing  the  legislative  directions, 
the  money  was  procured  from  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: but,  finding  a  competent  surplus  of  unappropriated 
specie  in  the  public  treasury,  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  power,  with  which  I  was  evidently  invested,  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  interest,  by  a  re-payment  of 
the  whole  of  this  loan.  It  has  not  hitherto,  however, 
been  convenient  to  discharge  the  prior  loan,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  obtained  from  the 
same  bank,  to  complete  the  price  of  the  shares,  which 
the  public  holds  in  its  capital  stock;  but,  aided  by  the 
Land-office  (which,  notwithstanding  the  late  suspension 
of  business,  has  produced  the  sum  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  and  fif- 
teen shillings,  since  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  last) 
and  the  other  resources  of  the  state,  I  think  it  proba- 
ble, that  this  desirable  object  may,  likewise,  be  shortly 
accomplished. 

"  Of  the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  public 
roads,  and  the  inland  navigation  of  the  state,  you  will 
receive  satisfactory  information,  from  the  reports  of  the 
agents,  and  from  the  other  documents,  which  I  have 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  lay  before  you.  As  the 
annual  appropriation  for  such  uses,  was,  however,  re- 
voked by  a  late  law,  I  shall  particularly  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  enforce  the  execution  of  all  the  existing  con- 
tracts; so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  encouragement,  as 
well  as  of  information,  the  benefits  produced  by  the 
expenditures,  which  the  Legislature  has  occasionaly 
uthorised  (amounting,  since  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  to  the  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  six  shillings  and 
six  pence,  exclusive  of  the  allowance  to  Agents  and 
Surveyors)  may  be  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the  en- 


be  requisite,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the  ensuing  suing  year.  In  the  mean  time  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
spring;  and  are  recommended  to  your  immediate  atten-  tunity  to  consider  the  special  surveys,  which  have  been 
tion,  by  the  most  interesting  considerations  of  duty  and  returned  by  the  respective  Commissioners,  appointed 
humanity.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  add  here,  that  the  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  eleventh  day  of  April; 
account  of  the  disbursements,  which  have  been  already  the  objections  which  are  offered  to  some  of  those  sur- 
made,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  will  be  presented,  I  veys;  the  deviation  formerly  recommended  to  be  made 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  act;  and,  1  am  confi-  (  in  the  course  of  the  Pittsburgh  road;  and  the  expediency 


dent,  you  will  not  think,  that  the  expense   has  exceed 
ed  the  importance  of  its  object. 

"A  statement  of  the  charges,  that  have  arisen  from 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  fort  at  Mud-Island,  will, 
likewise,  be  exhibited  to  you:  but,  while  I  perceive  the 
propriety  of  maintaining  that  station,  for  those  national 
purposes,  which   were  mentioned  in  my  last  commun 


of  a  revision  of  the  general  laws,  concerning  the  public 
highways.  The  causes  which  were  originally  assigned, as 
justification  of  the  delay  in  laying  out  the  town  at  Presqu' 
Isle,  and  the  road  from  Reading  to  that  place  (although 
some  preparatory  steps  have  been  taken  in  exploring 
the  road)  are  strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Indians.     If,  therefore,  you  contem- 


cation  to  the  Legislature,  I  am  convinced,  that,  as  well  i  plate  those  plans,  as  of  immediate  importance,  it  will 
from  motives  of  economy,  as  of  convenience,  the  exis-  !  be  necessary  to  provide  adequate  means,  for  the  pro- 
ting  mode  of  supplying  the  men  for  the  garrison  ought  j  lection  and  safety  of  the  Commissioners,  who  are  em- 
to  be  changed.     Under  this   impression,   i   submit   to  I  ployed  to  execute  them. 


your  consideration,  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commandant  and  party,  to  be  perma- 
nently employed;  and  should  the  proposition  meet  with 
your  approbation,  I  cannot  doubt  its  obtaining  any  sanc- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whose  measures  it  is,  principally,  intended  to  pro- 
mote. 

"  The  arrangements  respecting  the  Loan-office  re- 
quire a  revision.  The  embarrassments  that  attended 
the  organization  of  the  institution,  have  been  already 
represented  to  the  Legislature,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  cause  of  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  sum  that 
has  been  borrowed  throughout  the  counties;  which, 
payable  in  bank  post  notes,  is  no  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  forty -seven 
cents;  and,  payable  in  specie,  is  no  more  than  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents,  making  the  aggregate  sum  of  ele- 
ven thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  eigh- 
ty cents.     As  some  applicants  have  been  disappointed 


'To  the  several  subjects  incidentally  introduced  in 
the  course  of  this  statement,  permit  me  now,  gentle- 
men, to  add  others,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  will 
require  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature;  and  on 
which,  I  am  confident,  your  wisdom  and  industry  will 
be  usefully  and  seasonably  exercised. 

"As  every  transaction  that  is  connected  with  our  Fed- 
eral Compact  that  relates  to  its  principles  and  construc- 
tion, or  effects  its  popularity  and  preservation,  must  be 
deemed  of  primary  importance,  I  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, at  the  request  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  to  present  to  your  view,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  on  the  claim  of  jurisdic- 
tion made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
to  compel  her  to  appear  and  answer,  as  a  defendant,  in 
a  suit  instituted  against  her  by  an  individual  citizen  of 
another  state.  The  discussion  of  the  question,  which 
this  communication  involves,  will  unavoidably  lead  you 
to  consider,  even  though  the  power,  thus  claimed  (and 
supported,  indeed,  by  a  decision  in  another  cause,  of  a 
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similar  nature)  has  been  legitimately  delegated  by  the  |  ury  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  will  constitute  a 
constitution  to  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal;  whether  '  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  seven  thousand  seven 
experience,  the  attributes  of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  ;  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents. — 
harmony  of  the  Union,  do  not  require  that  it  should  be  I  The  public  expenditures,  during  the  same  term  (incltl- 
abolished:  but,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your  de-  |  ding,  among  other  things,  the  expenses  of  government, 


liberations  on  that  point,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe 
with  virtuous  satisfaction,  and  patriotic  pride,  that,  while 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  political  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  generally  opposed  by  all  the  arts  of  corruption, 
and  embarrassed  by  all  the  miseries  of  intestine  tumult, 
the  American  government  happily  provides,  under  cir- 
cumstances equally  free  from  influence  and  fear,  for 
the  explanation  of  whatever  may  be  thought  ambiguous, 
and  the  amendment  of  whatever  may  be  found  errone- 
ous, in  the  excellent  instrument  by  which  it  is  deline- 
ated. 

"Before  the  present  session  is  adjourned,  your  atten- 
tion, gentlemen,  will  be  required,  as  well  to  regulate 
the  mode  of  electing  representatives  in  Congress,  as  to 
apportion  the  representation  in  the  state  Legislature, 
conformably  to  the  rule  declared  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution.  The  enumera- 
tion of  the  taxable  inhabitants,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
has  not,  however,  been  yet  received.  A  measure  that 
must  be  so  beneficial  to  the  community,  as  the  institu- 
tion of  public  schools,  cannot,  1  am  persuaded,  require 
a  constitutional  injunction,  to  secure  your  regard;  nor, 
while  the  means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  shall  be 
consulted,  will  you  neglect  to  provide  a  competent  sup- 
port for  the  seminaries  and  teachers  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  The  system  ot  our 
penal  law,  is  still  susceptible  of  some  improvement;  and 
I  think  the  law  which  respects  creditors  and  debtors, 
might  be  so  meliorated,  as  to  alleviate  the  severity,  to 
which  the  latter  are  exposed,  without  impairing  the 
justice,  that  is  due  to  the  former.  The  militia  act  re- 
quires considerable  amendments,  to  render  it  efficient 
and  satisfactory:  some  regulations  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  county  rales  and  levies,  are  indispen- 


the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania)  have 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  one  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars:  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  commencement  of  the  present  month, 
the  surplus  money  in  the  treasury  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  fifty -six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  eighty-nine  cents.  But,  besides  the  receipts  in 
specie,  you  will  find  an  accumulation  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bills  of  credit;  which  wait  the  customary  or- 
der of  the  Legislature  to  be  destroyed. 

"  The  sources  from  which  the  commonwealth  draws 
her  pecuniary  supplies,  being,  at  length,  cleared  from 
embarrassment,  doubt,  and  disappointment,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  guarded  and  preserved,  with  all  the  care 
of  a  prudent  and  wholesome  economy.  The  principal 
of  these,  arising  from  the  dividend  on  the  public  shares 
in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  form  a  capital  of 
one  million  of  dollars,  will,  probably,  produce  a  sum 
nearly  adequate  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of 
government,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
interest  payable  on  the  money,  that  was  borrowed  to 
complete  the  state  subscription.  For  that  purpose,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  the  land-office  (which  promises 
a  long  continuance  of  profit)  cannot  fail  to  furnish  an 
ample  fund.  The  product  of  the  permanent  taxes  on 
licenses,  writs,  and  official  certificates  issued  under  the 
seal  of  the  stale,  is  of  an  increasing  nature.  And  the 
arrearages  of  taxes,  if  properly  divided  into  instalments, 
and  the  manner  of  collecting  them  is  rendered  more 
efficient,  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable  resource. 

"It  is  proper,  however,  in  this  place,  to  inform  you, 
that  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury 
represents,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for 


sable:  and  the  general  wish  of  our  constituents  claims  i  settling  the  accounts  between  the  United,  and  the  indi- 
the  early  establishment  of  a  moderate  fee  bill,  I  have,  I  vidual,  States,  a  balance  of  seventy-six  thousand  seven 
on  other  occasions,  suggested  the  propriety  of  season-  ;  hundred  ani  nine  dollars  is  declared  against  the  state 
ably   providing  against  the  inconveniency,  which   will    of  Pennsylvania. 

eventually  attend  the  issuing  warrants  for  a  greater  j  "The  principal  objects,  for  the  public  service,  which 
quantity  of  land,  than  remains  the  property  of  the  state;  |  require  an  appropriation,  have  been  already  suggested; 
as  well  as  for  ensuring  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  j  and  the  amount  of  the  certificates.that  have  been  issued 
price,  at  the  time  of  application:  audit  cannot  escape  [  for  unfunded  debt,  liquidated  during  the  recess  of  the 
your  observation,  that  some  precaution  will  be  necessa-  j  Legislature,  will  be  exhibited  to  you,  in  the  Register 
ry  to  prevent  the  mischievous  controversies,  which  may  i  General's  official  report, 
hereafter  be  the  consequence  of   intrusive  settlements 


upon  located,  though  distant,  tracts  of  land, 

'  'Besides  referring  these  topics  to  your  consideration, 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  the  act  for  extending  the 
time  allowed  to  obtain  patents  on  old  warrants  and  lo- 
cations; the  acts  providing  for  the  temporary  defence 
of  the  western  frontiers  and  the  river  Delaware;  the  act 
supplementary  to  the  general  law  for  preventing  pesti- 
lential diseases  being  brought  into  the  state;  the  act  for 
transferring  the  powers  of  the  late,  to  the  present,  Ex- 
ecutive; the  act  for  regula'ing  the  exportation  of  pot- 
ash and  pearl-ash;  the  act  for  establishing  a  Board  of 
Wardens  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  act  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and    immorality;    will    all     re 


"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Represen  lalives. 

"As  citizens  and  legislators  of  an  important  member 
of  the  Union,  you  cannot  regard,  with  indifference,  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Government;  nor  the  effects 
of  foreign  transactions,  upon  the  tranquility  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  However  distinct  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  jurisdiction  may,  theoretically,  appear  to 
be,  they  will,  in  practice,  be  found  mutually  dependent, 
and  mutually  interesting.  If  they  are  guided  by  a  cor- 
respondent policy,  each  is  happily  calcnlated  to  strength- 
en and  adorn  the  other;  but  the  want  of  harmony  in 
either  operations,  must  be  alike  enervating  and  injuri- 


quire  a  review,  on  account  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  J  ous  to  both.       At  a  period  so  critical  as   the  present, 
respective  terms  of  their  continuing  in  force.  this  great  political  truth  cannot  be  too  generally  diffus- 

I  ed,  nor  too  publicly  avowed.     The  dignity,  the  energy, 
and,  perhaps,  the  peace  of  our  country,  depend,   not 


"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives! 

"  The  proper  officers  will  deliver  to  the  Legislature 
a  general  statement  of  the  public  finances,  at  the  period 
prescribed  by  law.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may 
be  useful  to  inform  you,  that  between  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  thirtieth  of  November  last,  the  revenues  of 
the  state  have  produced  a  specie  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  and  twenty-six  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents-,  which,  being  added  to  the  balance  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  four  cents,  that  remained  in  the  treas- 


only  upon  the  wisdom  of  those,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  our  national  affairs  is  immediately  entrusted;  but 
upoH  the  sense,  which  the  people  shall  manifest  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  support,  which  they  shall  derive  from 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  individual  states.  For 
my  part,  I  have  uniformly  considered  a  prompt  co-ope- 
ration, in  all  the  constitutional  measures  of  the  General 
Government,  as  an  important  duty;  and  therefore,  I  can- 
not close  a  recapitulation  of  subjects  deserving  legisla- 
tive attention,  without  anxiously  recommending    the 
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principle  oflhat  opinion,  to  all  the  aid  which  your  rep- 
resentative character,  or  private  influence,  enables  you 
to  bestow. 

"THOMAS   MIFFLIN. 
"Philadelphia,  December 5th,  1793." 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  ALCHEMIST. 

No.  XXIX. 
EDUCATION. 
What  is  the  reason  that  in  a  government  like  ours, 
whose  stability  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  greater  interest  is  not  excited  upon  the  all-im- 
portant subject,  1  have  selected  as  the  title  of  this  pa- 
per? This  is  a  question  that  has  often  been  presented 
to  my  attention,  without  an  ability  on  my  part  to  render 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer.  The  inattention  to  the 
subject,  cannot  arise,  (at  least  in  those  members  of 
our  community  who  are  accustomed  to  exercise  in  any 
degree,  the  faculty  of  thought,)  from  any  conviction  of 
its  want  of  importance  or  dignity.  This  assertion  would 
prove,  that  education  had  unfortunately  conferred  but 
little  benefit  upon  those  who  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  embracing  it:  otherwise  a  greater  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  more  correct  views  of  what  constituted  the 
real  happiness  of  a  country,  would  be  perceptible  in 
those  to  whom  I  have  just  now  alluded.  It  cannot  then 
be  the  case,  that  any  consider  the  education  of  all  class- 
es of  the  community,  an  unimportant  or  undignified  mat- 
ter of  contemplation,  but  the  general  inattention  to  it, 
or  want  of  a  feeling  of  interest  in  it,  must  arise,  either, 
from  the  absence  of  any  thing  really  exciting  in  its  na- 
ture, or  because  it  is  a  matter  which  people  can  make  a 
very  proper  subject  of  declamation  or  discussion,  with- 
out being  stirred  up  to  any  thing  like  acliun,  in  regard 
to  it.  This  latter  reason  is  one,  whose  influence  is  felt 
in  very  many  of  human  affairs.  There  are  some  things 
which  by  apparently  general  consent,  are  set  down  as 
very  proper  matters  upon  which  to  express  very  deci- 
ded sentiments  of  approbation,  and  to  talk  a  great  deal; 
though  the  uniform  neglect  of  them  is  perceived  so  far 
as  the  actions  of  men  are  regarded.  Politicians  under- 
stand this  extremely  well ;  and  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 
Again — equal  neglect  is  perceivable  with  reference  to 
matters  of  acknowledged  importance,  either  because 
the  evils  or  the  benefits  to  flow  from  them  are  remote, 
and  not  immediately  tangible,  or  because  there  is  a 
want  of  excitement  about  them — they  address  them- 
selves more  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  feelings.  I  may  instance  the  subject,  which,  un. 
doubtedly,  every  man  of  st  nse  in  his  calm  moments  of 
reason  and  reflection,  would  set  down  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  a  humun  being  to  direct  his  attention  to — 
Religion.  How  generally  is  this  neglected!  and  why' 
not  because  it  is  unimportant  to  us,  either  in  its  results 
of  happiness  or  misery;  but  because  we  consider  both 
»s  placed  at  such  a  distant  period,  that  we  may  with 
safety  postpone  a  consideration  of  it,  until — we  have 
nothing  else  to  do — which  never  happens.  Let,  how- 
ever, an  excitement  once  be  raised — for  any  cause  what- 
ever :  a  popular  preacher — a  religious  quarrel — a  sup- 
posed persecution,  or  any  other  circumstance,  trifling 


or  not,  and  instantly  the  flame  spreads — the  sober  feel- 
ings of  true  religion  are  merged  in  the  passions  of  reli- 
gions enthusiasm — and  people  are  apt  to  run  into  as  ma- 
ny and  dangerous  extremes,  on  the  one  side,  from  their 
heated  fancies,  as  they  were  on  the  other,  from  their 
cold  indifference  and  neglect.  Now,  the  imagination 
and  the  passions  are  easily  exited.  Let  a  new  theatri- 
cal representation  be  announced—  crowds  are  present  at 
it.  Let  the  flame  of  revolution  be  lighted  in  a  coun- 
try, some  thousand  of  miles  off",  and  calls  made  on  our 
citizens  to  spend  their  money  or  even  their  blood,  to 
encourage  it — their  money  will  be  given — and  their 
blood  will,  if  necessary,  be  spilt — thousand  will  attend 
meetings  for  the  purpose,  who  will  have  their  feel- 
ings powerfully  enlisted  in  matters,  which  can  in  no  pos- 
sible way,  effect  them,  beneficially  or  otherwise.  I  by 
no  means  complain  of  these  manifestations  of  sympathy 
with  suffering  human  nature  in  any  part  of  the  globe — 
and  would  wish  all  efforts  in  its  relief,  which  are  pru- 
dent and  rational,  to  be  successful ;  provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  all  important  consideration  of  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our  own  freedom  and 
happiness. 

It  is,  then,  a  difficult  matter,  to  persuade  the  more 
fortunate  classes  of  the  community,  that  their  own  real 
enjoyments,  and  the  happiness  of  their  country,  are 
concerned  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education.  If  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  them  upon  this  point; 
probably  all  arguments  addressed  to  them,  to  show  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  prosperity  of  the  humbler 
citizens  of  the  republic,  will  be  unavailable — when  men 
are  careless  of  their  own  interest,  they  are  not  apt  to  at- 
tend to  their  neighbors.  The  uneducated,  therefore, 
must  themselves  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
object,  which  some  of  our  philanthropic  fellow-citizens 
have  in  view;  and  to  which  they  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  and  many  efforts.  If  their  exertions 
be  said  to  spring  from  a  selfish  source — so  on  the  same 
principle,  do  all  virtuous  labors  and  actions — but,  surely, 
if  by  promoting  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  we  advance 
our  own,  in  any  honorable  and  laudable  way,  the  latter 
consideration  should  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit 
of  our  undertaking. 

If  then,  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance  on 
this  head,  and  will  be  most  benefited  by  any  general  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  education,  will  really  exert 
themselves,  and  devote  their  energies  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objcct.a  much  better  chance  of  speedy  suc- 
cess to  the  plan  will  be  presented.  Let  no  wild  schemes 
be  indulged  of  a  total  alteration  or  revolution  of  the 
social  system;  let  no  Utopian  plan  of  an  assimilation  to 
ancient  and  barbarous  republics,  disturb  the  sober 
judgments  of  the  advocates  of  education.  Independent- 
ly of  the  inherent  impropriety  of  such  views,  and  their 
absolute  unsuitableness  to  the  present  frame  of  society, 
an  indulgence  in  them  will  render  all  reasonable  plans 
of  education,  themselves,  unpopular  with  many  of  our 
citizens,  and  prevent,  most  probably,  even  the  adoption 
of  such.  It  is  highly  impolitic  in  any  system,  to  enlist 
in  opposition  to  it  the  self-interest  of  any — particularly, 
if  they  be  the  rich  and  influential  classes  of  the  people. 
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If  these  adopt  the  idea  that  they  will  not  be  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  plans  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  that  while  such  is  the  case,  their  money  will 
be  taken  to  found  and  support  other  systems  by  which 
their  poorer  neighbors  will  be  educated  without  much 
expense  on  their  part,  their  whole  efforts  will  of  course 
be  directed  to  prevent  any,  the  first  advance  to  what 
they  consider  a  dangerous  attack  upon  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  citizens.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  neglect  which  has  been  perceptible  up. 
on  this  essentially  important  topic,  has  arisen  from  a 
want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  impoitance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  benefits  it 
will  undoubtedly  confer.  A  want  of  education,  un- 
fortunately, induces  a  narrowness  of  mind  and  want  of 
enlargement  of  the  mental  vision,  which  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  removing  the  cause.  If  this,  then,  unhappily 
presents  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  approaching 
such  persons  with  argument,  let  us  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  labors  and  exertions  of  the  philanthropic  will 
beget  an  excitement  upon  this  head  which  will  produce 
the  most  favorable  results.  The  really  patriotic,  the 
really  enlightened,  the  really  republican  in  feeling  and 
principle,  will  not  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  the  side  to 
which  to  attach  themselves.  UMBRA. 


A    PUBLIC    MEETING    OF    THE    FRIENDS    OF 

AMERICAN   INDUSTRY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  American  Industry, 
held  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 2%  at  half  past  3  P.  M.  Hon.  Joseph  Hemphill 
was  appointed  President,  and  Mathew  Carey  and 
Robert  Waln,  Esqs.  Vice-Presidents,  and  James  Page 
and  Thomas  M.    Plttit,   Secretaries, 

The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  some  perti- 
nent observations,  including  a  statement  of  the  objects 
proposed  in  the  call . 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  then  prefaced,  with 
suitable  remarks,  and  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: — U.  S.  Gaz. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved,  That  National  Industry,  the  power 
which  creates  social  wealth,  multiplies  population,  re- 
sources and  enjoyments,  improves  the  soil,  and  sustains 
agriculture,  supplies  commerce,  and  furthers  navigation, 
establishes  the  independence,  confirms  the  strength, 
and  promotes  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  is  a 
National  Interest,  without  whose  prosperous  and  per- 
manent developement  the  American  people  cannot  be 
a  great  or  happy  nation;  and  whose  importance,  tran- 
scending that  of  ephemeral  politics,  shall,  on  this  occa- 
sion, command  the  attention  of  this  assembly,  convened 
without  regard  to  party  attachments,  and. disclaiming 
party  combinations,  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  na- 
tional industty  alone. 

2.  Resolved,  That  these  United  States,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Lakes,  and  from  the  Es- 
tuary of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  vast 
Peninsula,  combine,  in  a  degree  unequalled  elsewhere, 
the  territorial  opportunities  of  superadding  the  riches 
of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  to  those  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  that  the  magnificent  distances  and  apparent 
diversities  of  local  interests,  by  means  of  steamboats,  an 
invention  purely  American,  have  become  the  providen- 
tial causes  of  constant  intercourse,  domestic  exchange, 
a.nd  intimate  union,  among  the  several  states:  that  the 
large  sums  so  beneficialy  expended,  and  in  the  course 
of  expenditure  on  internal  improvements,  would  be 


thrown  away,  with  a  view  to  any  increase  of  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products,  and  are  only  to  be 
rendered  available  by  transporting  those  of  domestic  in- 
dustry for  domestic  trade;  and  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  centre  and  heart  of  this  great  body  politic, 
is  most  especially  interested  in  its  prosperity,  by  her 
position,  and  by  tlie  circumstance  that,  more  than  any 
other  state,  she  possesses  immense  treasures  of  iron, 
coal,  and  other  minerals,  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
in  addition  to  the  inexhaustable  harvests  of  its  surface. 

3.  Resolved,  That  to  deny  to  the  government  of  these 
United  States  authority,  hy  its  charter,  to  protect  and 
encourage  manufactures,  is  to  suppose  that  its  illustrious 
framers  were  insensible  to  the  first  and  greatest  inter- 
ests of  their  common  country,  and  that  the  admirable 
constitution  they  gave  it  wants  the  first  principle  of 
prosperity,  peace  and  self-preservation;  and  that  for 
any  state  !o  arrogate  the  power  of  determining  whether 
a  law  of  the  United  States  conforms  to  the  constitution, 
and  of  annulling  it  if  that  state  deems  it  unconstitution- 
al, is  to  set  up  an  usurped  and  despotic  sovereignty, 
subversive  of  the  radical  doctrine  that  the  majority  is  to 
rule,  fatal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  insuf- 
ferable by  freemen,  who  will  not  endure  the  despotism 
of  a  monarch  state,  any  more  than  of  an  individual  mo- 
narch. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures,  have  realized  the  promises  of 
the  majority  v.  ho  proposed,  and  have  falsified  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  minority  who  opposed  them;  and  that 
already  they  have  greatly  improve  I  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  although  their  effects  are  not  yet 
fully  accomplished,  the  great  interests  and  staples  are 
all  prospering  by  their  influence. 

Agriculture  finds  markets  for  its  productions  at  steady 
and  profitable  prices.  The  article  of  wool,  which  has 
been  fostered  by  these  acts,  has  within  a  few  years  in- 
creased so  much  in  quantity,  and  quality  and  value,  as 
to  be  now  worth  more  than  half  of  the  whole  cotton 
crop,  and  is  advancing  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  within 
the  next  five  years  more  valuable  than  all  the  cotton  of 
the  cotton   growing  states. 

While  agriculture  is  thus  benefitted,  foreign  com- 
merce, navigation,  ship-building,  and  the  tonnage  gen- 
erally of  the  United  States,  of  the  sea,  the  rivers  and 
the  lakes,  have  constantly  increased  and  are  rapidly 
progressive. 

Above  all,  the  Coasting  trade,  that  primary  interesi 
of  maritime  enterprise,  and  principal  nursery  of  a  pow- 
erful marine,  contrary  to  the  most  preposterous  misrep- 
resentations of  its  stagnation  and  comparative  decline, 
has  extended  itself  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  same  time,  and  is  progressing  in  a  ratio  of  the 
most  gratifying  augmentation. 

The  Navy,  whose  decay  was  foretold  in  the  anticipa- 
ted ruin  of  our  foreign  commerce,  has  suffered  no 
eclipse  in  its  glorious  career,  and  is  not  found  to  want 
the  means  of  its  construction  or  maintenance;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  supplied  by  our  own  artizans  with 
better  materials  in  the  estimation  of  the  Government, 
than  heretofore;  and  while  the  coasting  trade,  and  whale 
fisheries  thrive  so  vigorously,  it  can  never  need  plenty  of 
skilful  hands  and  brave  hearts  to  protect  the  commerce, 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  its  country. 

The  Army  is  equipped,  clothed  and  armed  with  our 
own  manufactures. 

As  shipping  has  multiplied,  whether!  plying  by  sail, 
or  steam,  so  has  the  number  of  houses  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  notwithstanding  their  multiplication,  rents 
have  been  continually  advancing — the  number  of  inhab- 
itants increasing  faster  than  that  of  habitations.  This 
is  not  confined  to  the  Seaport  towns,  but  is  common 
wherever  manufactures  prevail  from  Boston  to  Lou- 
isville; and  the  greatest  increase  is  where  they  have 
been  most  attended  to. 

Manufactures  furnish  moreover,  the  best  merchan- 
dize to  exchange  for  specie  in  foreign  countries,  while 
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they  also  supply  articles  of  exportation  ill  lieu  of  the 
precious  melals  in  our  trade  with  others;  so  that  the 
great  increase  of  hard  money  and  its  general  diffusion 
throughout  the  United  States,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  present  wholesome  state  of  the  currency,  may  be 
attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  agency.  To  them 
also  may  be  attributed  the  prodigious  increase  of  our 
domestic  exchanges. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  delusive  warnings  against  the 
acts  to  protect  manufactures,  was,  that  they  would  in- 
evitably reduce  the  revenue,  and  lead  to  dire  t  taxation. 
Their  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  revenue  to  a  great 
amount.  No  loan  has  been  necessary — no  tax  is  to  be 
apprt  hended;  on  the  contrary,  Government  is  embarras- 
sed with  an  excessive  income,  which  it  will  soon,  after 
discharging  the  National  Debt,  be  at  a  loss  how  to  dis- 
pose of;  while  in  its  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
country  owns  the  surest  fund  for  productive  taxation, 
in  case  of  need;  the  sinews  of  war,  as  they  are  the 
pledges  oL  peace,  and  the  only  security  ot  Indepen- 
dence. 

Another  of  the  prejudices  most  attempted  to  be  rai- 
sed against  manufactures,  was  that  they  would  create  a 
privileged  class,  supported  and  enriched  at  the  charge 
of  the  community  at  large.  Tins  absurd  denunciation, 
refuted  by  the  whole  philosophy  of  our  insitutions,  has 
been  u'terly  negatived  by  experience,  which  has  pro- 
ved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  majority  of  all  classes 
that  they  are  the  beneficiari'  s,  and  not  the  manufac- 
turers. In  fine,  the  positive  evidence  is  all  around  us, 
that  every  article,  that  has  received  full  protection,  has 
without  exception,  instead  of  becoming  dearer  and 
worse — become  cheaper  aad  better — since  the  era  of 
protection;  and  none  pays  as  much  as  heretofore,  for 
any  of  the  productions  of  handicraft,  but  those  who  in- 
sist on  paying  more  in  order  to  gratify  their  caprice,  or 
their  aversions;  houses,  ships,  clothing,  a  ha',  a  shirt,  a 
coat,  shoes,  machinery,  carriages,  furniture,  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  iron,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  peltry,  glass, 
in  short,  nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  exis- 
tence, are  to  be  found  in  our  own  workshops  of  better 
materials,  and  workmanship  than  they  can  be  brought 
from  abroad. 

Thus  every  evil  predicted,  has  failed  to  befal  tis — ev- 
ery advantage  promised  has  been  accomplished  by  those 
protective  acts,  which  are  yet  but  in  the  beginning  of 
their  effects;  benefits,  as  was  said  by  the  first  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  when  he  proposed  them  at  the  outset 
of  our  government — never  to  be  attained  but  by  the  in- 
terposition of  government,  always  complained  of  at  first 
— but  never  failing  in  the  end  to  be  sanctioned  by  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  eastern  s'ates  have  concurred 
with  the  central  and  western  stales  in  their  adhesion  to 
these  acts,  and  the  sourthen  slates  will  also  follow,  as 
surely  as  their  climate,  their  productions,  their  water- 
power,  and  their  labor  all  lead  to  the  same  result. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  assert  that  manufactures 
in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States, 
are  mainly  serviciable  in  forming  that  more  perfect 
union,  providing  for  that  common  defence,  and  promo- 
ting that  general  welfare,  which  the  people  and  the 
states  united  to  secure. 

5.  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  it  is  the  true  and  obvi- 
ous policy  of  the  government  of  these  United  States  to 
let  alone  the  accomplishment  of  their  destiny  in  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  condition  of  their  agriculture, commerce, 
navigation,  manufactures,  currency,  industry  and  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  in- 
judicious and  perilous  experiment  to  check,  alter  or  en- 
danger their  actual  developement. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  tor  the  first  time  within  a  few 
years,  put  in  possession  of  their  own  markets,  supplied 
by  domestic  manufactures  and  sustained  by  internal  im- 
provements in  common  with  all  the  cities  and  states  of 
the  centre  and  the  west,  most  of  the  eastern  and  pari  of 
the  southern  states,  are  flourishing  and  contented  be- 
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yond  all  example  by  these  means,   and  that  they  must 

{  deprecate  any  interruption  tif  them. 

!      7.    Resolved,  That  the  importance  ofthe  manufacture 

I  on  iron    to  all  Nanches  of  industry — -to  agricultural,  as 

'  none  draws  so  largely  in  its  fabrication  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial,upon  its  productions — to  commercial, both  internal 

j  and  external,   and  to  the  national   defence  indispensible 

I  in  war  and  essential  to  prosperity  in  peace,  being  of 
universal  need,  in  which  a  very  large  capital  is,  and  is 
being  invested — merits  and  ought  at  all  limes  to  receive 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  a  wise  government 
so  far  as  to  insure  a  supply  equal  to  our  wants  without 
reiving  on  foreign  nations,    whose  policy  or  interest  it 

1  might  be  to  withhold  it  at  the  time  of  our  utmost  neces- 

i  s.ty. 

|  8.  Resolved,  That  if  any  of  the  southern  states  op 
parts  of  them  do  not  participate  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity pervading  most  ofthe  United   States,   this  meeting 

I  regrets  it,  and  would  freely  endeavour  t:>  impart  to  the.n 
their  full  share  of  the  common  welfare.  But  that  in 
unison  with  large,  intelligent  and  patriotic  numbers  of 
their   own   inhabitants,    we  cannot  impute  their  alleg- 

I  ed  grievances  to  the  protective  system,  nor  believe  that 

,  our  means  of  prosperity  are  their  ruin.  A  large  and 
rap  d'y  increasing  market  for  their  superabundant  cot- 
ton cannot  injure  its  producers.     Protection  for  sugar, 

|  which  has  established  its  culture,  and  thereby  taken  a 
large   quantity  of  land  and  labor  from  superfluous  and 

j  losing  cotton  culti\ation  must  have  retatdedthe  decline 
ofthe   staples   of  the   plantation    States,  all    of   which, 

I  moreover,  enjoy  protection  as  fully  as  those  ofthe  far- 
ming and  manufacturing  Slates.  In  the  spirit  of  harmo- 
ny and  union,  which  begat  and  reared  the  American  re- 
public, we  are  anxious  to  administer  relief  to  all  who 
suffer,  and  to  share  our  prosperity  with  all  who  desire 
it.  H'atever  conciliation  can  arrange  without  sacrificing 
Ike  principles  of  protection,  or  without  impairing  the  na- 
tional industry — we  are  ready  to  sanction;  but  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  its  lawful  acts  carried  into 
execution. 

On  motion  of  Axdrf.w  M.  Joxes  it  was, 
Resolved,  That  a  commitltee  of  five  persons  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 
Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, with  power  to  fill  vacancies  if  necessary,  and  add 
to  the  number. 

The  President  named  the  following  Gentlemen: 
Thos.  Bradford,  jr.  James  Harper, 

1  Robert  Wain,  Joshua  Emlen, 

j  John  Waters, 

Who  nominated  the  following  list  which  was  unani- 
mously approved. 

List  of  Delegates. 

,  Mathew  Carey,  Daniel  Groves, 

;  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Churchill  Houston, 

j  Samuel  Richards,  Benj.  W.  Richards, 

James  Rondalson,  William  Ker, 

Andrew  M.  Jones,  J    ,1,  Borie, 

Furman  Learning,  Lewis  Wain, 

Washington  Jackson,  J.  Fisher  Learning, 

Mark  Richards,  James  Martin, 

Bernard  McCready,  Alexander  McCIurg, 

Samuel  Breck,  Nathan  Bunker, 

Dr.  Jesse  R.  Burden,  Thomas  Yardley, 

Edmund  Green,  Edward  Roberts, 

Ellis  Lewis,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 

Samuel  V.  Merrick,  Jacob  Holgate, 

Wm.  W.  Young,  Peter  A.   Browne, 

Thomas  B.  Darrach,  Joseph  Ripka. 

On  motion  of  B.  McCbiapt,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
friends  of  American  Industry,  in  this  and  other  states, 
tn  assemble  in  their  respective  counties,  or  Congression- 
al districts,  to  express  their  views  of  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  present  protection  to  that  industry/and 
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to  appoint   delegates,   to   the   convention    to  meet    in 
New  York  on  the  26th  October  next. 

The  following-  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  viz: 
Mathew  Carey,  Moses  Kempton, 

John  S.  Riddle,  James  Martin, 

ffm.  W.  Young-,  John  R.  Neff, 

J- J.  Borie,  Joshua  G.  Marker, 

John  B.  Trevor,  John  Holmes, 

Garret  New  kirk,  Bernard  McCready, 

Thomas  M.  Smith,  Andrew  M.   Jone3. 

On  motion  of  Jons  Waters,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeeting  be 
published  in  all   the   newspapers  in  this  city,  and  in  a 
circular  for  distribution  throughout  this  and  other  stales. 
JOSEPH   HEMPHILL,  Piesident. 

MATHEW  CARKY,     ?,,.       „       .,      , 

ROBERT  WALN,        J  Vice  Presidents. 

.,  „    „A ' ''  f   Secretaries. 

1.    M.    PXTTITT,        > 


[From  tlie  Memoirs  «f  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn.] 

Col.   Robert    Qcarky's    information    against  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Copy  of  Col.  Quarry's  information  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  in  two  Memorials  presented  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  foreign  Plan- 
tations, with  William  Penn's  answer  thereto — Contrib- 
uted by  Mrs.  D.  Logan  ofStenlon. 

Bead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  March  17,  1830. 

Abstract  of  several  Informations  relative  to  irregular 
Proceedings  and  other  undue  Practices  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

1.  That  an  illegal  trade  is  carried  on  there, more  than 
ever — sloops  are  purposely  employed  to  go  out  of  the 
Capes,  and  take  on  board  goods  brought  by  other  ves- 
sels from  Curasoa,  which  they  land  at  Philadelphia,  or 
elsewhere.  And  then  the  vessels  that  brought  them 
come  up  to  Philadelphia  in  ballast,  as  if  they  had 
brought  nothing. 

2.  The  acts  past  in  Pennsylvania  to  prevent  illegal 
trade,  are  not  put  in  execution,  as  neither  the  acts  of 
trade  made  here. 

3.  Mr.  Penn,  having  appointed  water  bailiffs  by  his 
own  authority,  has  invaded  thereby  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Admiralty  as  established  by  the  King. 

4-  There  is  neither  any  militia  established,  nor  any 
provision  made  of  arms  or  ammunition:  but  the  country 
is  left  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  all  hazards  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Of  which  the  representatives  from  the 
lower  counties  have  several  times  complained  to  Mr. 
Penn,  but  without  any  effect. 

5.  Mr.  Penn  endeavours,  all  he  can,  to  invite  foreign 
and  French  Indians,  known  to  be  villainous,  and  that 
lately  came  from  Canada  to  settle  in  this  country  fur 
the  benefit  of  a  trade  with  them;  which  he  takes  care 
wholly  to  engross  to  himself,  by  ordering  the  Indians 
not  to  permit  any  to  trade  with  them,  but  such  as  pro- 
duce an  indented  license  under  his  seal.  What  his  pro- 
fit may  be  thereby  is  not  known:  but  it  is  apprehended 
this  practice  may  tend  to  endanger  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

6.  Mr.  Penn  prevailed  on  the  assembly,  at  one  sitting, 
to  make  a  present  to  him  of  2,000  pounds,  and  further 
to  settle  upon  him  1,000  per  ami.  and  upwards,  in  tax- 
es. The  expenses  of  their  several  sittings  whilst  he 
was  there  amounted  to  above  600  pounds.  But  he  has 
not  disposed  them  to  raise  the  small  quota  of  350 
pounds  which  was  signified  to  be  requisite  towards  the 
defence  of  New  York;  they  excusing  themselves  chief- 
ly upon  account  of  the  want  of  a  settled  mililia,  arms 
and  ammunition  for  their  own  defence:  which  has  indis- 
posed them  to  any  compliance  with  the  quota  of  men 


for  New  York  in  case  of  an  attack;  though  it  be  a  con- 
dition upon  which  the  government  was  restored  to  him. 

7.  The  representatives  of  the  three  lower  counties, 
in  an  address  to  Mr.  Penn,  have  further  represented, 
r'  That  instead  of  reaping  the  security  designed  by  the 
laws  passed  at  New  Castle,  they  find  thai  the  most  es- 
sential of  those  laws,  and  which  nearest  concern  them, 
and  their  estates,  have  not  been  sent  home  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's approbation,  especially  those  for  qualification  of 
magistrates  and  juries,  and  those  for  establishing  pro- 
perty, and  raising  money. 

S.  Those  representatives  being  doubtful  of  Mr. Penn's 
light  to  the  government  of  those  counties,  they  desired 
a  sight  of  his  deeds  of  feoffment.  But  instead  thereof 
they  were  threatened  with  a  goal,  without  bail,  till  eith- 
er the  King's  plearsre  should  be  known,  or  Mr  Penn's 
relurn  to  this  country.  And  by  these  proceedings  being 
made  more  doubtful  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  passed 
at  New  Castle,  they  refused  to  confirm  the  same. 

9.  In  relation  to  the  administration  of  <R»tice,  infor- 
mation has  been  given  of  three  particular  cases  of  very 
heinous  crimes.  One  of  which  was  a  woman  committ- 
ed for  murder  of  her  natural  child,  and  confessing  the 
fact,  was  either  acquitted  or  pardoned;  and  the  others 
who  were  men,  one,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Quaicer,  by 
several  shuffling  and  irregular  practices,  got  off  without 
tryal. 

10.  Further  information  has  been  given,  of  a  jury 
who,  not  agreeing  upon  a  verdict,  in  a  cause  with  which 
they  were  charged,  determined  themselves  by  hustle 
cap. 

11.  Appeals  have  not  been  granted  from  sentences 
in  courts  in  Pennsylvania  to  His  Majesti  in  council  here; 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Thomas  B}  field  against  John 
King. 

12.  The  deputy  governor,  left  by  Mr.  Penn,  is  not 
qualified  by  his  majesbe's  approbation  or  otherwise  as 
requisite  by  law.  Nor  has  Mr.  Penn  ever  given  secu- 
rity for  any  deputy  governor,  as  described  by  the  ad- 
dress of  the  house  of  lords  of  18th  of  March,  1696. 

Answer  to  the  Abstract  of  Complaints  against  Proceedings 
in  Pennsylvania. — By  YVilliax  Penn. 

1.  This  is  more  than  I  know.  And  wonder  (if  it  be 
true)  that  Col.  Quarry  (who,  I  perceive,  presents  these 
informations  to  this  honourable  board)  never  told  me  so 
before.  For  I  never  heard  of  but  one  vessel  that  play- 
ed us  such  a  trick.  And  I  wish  that  Col.  Quarry  and 
his  officers  had  been  more  vigorous  to  prevent  it.  But 
for  the  vindication  of  our  merchants,  and  of  that  colony, 
I  most  desire  Col.  Quarry  to  prove  the  charge,  and 
that  due  course  may  be  taken  to  punish  the  faulty,  and 
prevent  such  things  for  the  future. 

2.  I  pray  proof  of  this  also:  for  he  never  complained 
to  me,  that  I  can  remember,  of  such  neglect.  But  this 
I  know,  that  he  told  me  that  he  thought  I  was  too  hard 
upon  the  tobacco  planters  in  making  that  law,  for-by 
that  law  the  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  to  be  weighed 
at  their  shipping,  because  they  used  to  pass  formerly  at 
400  weight  by  content,  though  perhaps  they,  or  the 
merchants,  crowded  in  7,  8  or  900  weights  into  a  hogs- 
head. By  which  the  king  lost  at  10s.  per  cwt.  not  less 
than  30,  40,  or  50  shillings  per  hhd.  which  in  a  thousand 
hhds.  come  to  1,500  or  2,000  pounds. 

3.  Col.' Quarry,  in  his  letter  to  this  board,  laid  the 
charge,  as  if  I  had  granted  that  commission  to  all  the 
sheriffs.  But  of  six  sheriffs  for  the  six  counties,  two 
only  had  them.  They  were  granted  of  necessity,  to 
suppress  great  disorders  upon  the  water  and  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  never  disputed  by  his  deputy.  And  when 
objected  against  by  himself  at  his  return  (after  six 
months'  absence,  upon  his  traffic  into  other  colonies)  I 
did  immediately  command  the  sheriffs  to  forbear  acting 
by  them  until  further  orders.  One  of  them  never  had, 
and  the  other  but  twice  and  on  slight  occasions.  How- 
ever it  was  drawn  by  one  that  Lord  Bellamont  had 
made  a  councillor  at  New  York  and  naval  officer  there- 
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of,  well  acquainted  in  such  matters.  And  I  offered  to 
join  willi  him  to  represent  it  home  to  this  and  the  ad- 
miralty board,  to  give  tis  our  true  boundaries,  as  the 
king's  council  in  both  laws  should  advise.  Which  he 
once  promised,  and  beat  knows  why  he  did  not  per- 
form it. 

4.  There  is  as  much  as  was  in  Colonel  Fletcher's 
time.  And  the  sime  governor  I  continued  in  command 
by  the  Queen's  direction;  all  commissions  being1,  by 
proclamation,  to  remain  in  rorce  tdl  revoked,  and  they 
never  were;  but  it  is  a  mistake  thai  I  had  my  govern- 
ment restored  to  me  upon  those  terms — let  the  royal  in- 
strument be  consulted.  Nor  was  my  right  ever  dissolved; 
or  the  interruption  given  me  to  lie  by  law  vindicated 
And  for  the  country's  being  left  defenceless:  'tis  an  im- 
position upon  the  lords  to  tell  them  that  a  militia  can 
secure  it — since  by  land  there  is  none  to  annoy  it;  and 
by  sea,  the  position  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  of 
our  settlement  considered,  (our  distance  front  the 
Capes  being  160  miles,  New  Cattle  120, )  and  the  shoals 
and  narrows  so  many,  that  a  small  vesscll  of  war  would, 
under  God's  providence,  be  the  best  security. 

5.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  invited  or  entertained 
one  French  Indian  in  my  life;  but  discouraged  French- 
men, employed  by  Col.  Quarry  or  his  customers,  from 
trading  with  our  Indians,  (the  cause  of  that  restraint,) 
that  they  might  not  debauch  them  from  the  Euglish 
friendship  and  interest.  All  which  is  notoriousin  those 
part-,  where  the  truth  can  only  be  examined  and  found 
out.  My  profit  by  the  Indians  was  never  sixpence,  but 
my  kno .in  perpetual  bounties  to  them,  have  cost  me 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,  if  not  some  thousands,  first 
and  last;  but  this  shows  a  necessity  of  a  "melius  inqui- 
rendum" upon  die  place. 

6.  I  acknowledge  ye  2000  that  money,  (which  makes 
not  the  1200  English)  but  his  1000  is  not  above  700 
that  money,  nor  500  this  and  near  expired.  But  is  that 
such  a  recompense,  when  five  times  the  sum  is  less  than 
roy  due?  having  not  had  for  twenty  years  one  farthing, 
but  maintained  the  deputy  governor  at  my  own  charge.' 
And  yet  more  than  half  of  what  thi-y  give  me  is  yet  un- 
paid; and  if  Col.  Quarry  and  his  factious  adherents  can 
obstruct  it,  will  never  be  paid  me.  Whereas, had  the  law 
of  imposts,  given  me  in  168.3,  been  received  by  me,  it 
had  been  20,000  pounds  and  more  money  in  my  way; 
and  which  was  only  by  me  waived  for  a  few  years,  in 
our  infancy,  upon  promises  never  performed  to  me. — 
But  for  the  3  JO  pounds  ye  King  writt  to  me  about;  1  did 
not  only  endeavour  to  raise  it  by  railing  an  assembly, 
(and  which  helps  up  the  charge  of  the  600  he  talks  of) 
but  writt  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  that  if  I  paid  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  myself,  he  should  not  want 
such  a  sum  for  the  King's  service.  Whose  answer 
was,  that  he  neither  wanted  men  nor  money,  but 
Colonel  Kremer,  the  engineer  that  the  New  Eng- 
enders kept  from  him:  nor  was  it  at  the  same  ses- 
sion of  assembly,  that  gave  me  that  supply,  but  more 
than  a  year  after.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  justly  con- 
cluded, that  1  preferred  my  own  wants  to  the  King's 
service.  And  it  was  poverty  more  than  defence,  that 
was  the  excuse  of  the  lower  counties  for  not  contribut- 
ing to  it,  where  a  ship  only,  as  before,  is  their  best  se- 
curity; the  town  of  Philadelphia,  or  at  least  the  county, 
being  in  reality  worth  more  than  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  counties,  who  yet  have  equal  privileges  with 
the  whole  province,  on  whose  account  lie  makes  this 
reflection  upon  us.  However  they  are  not  singular, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  old  and  opulent,  as  well  as 
King's  colonies,  having  declined  their  quotas. 

7.  It  was  then  declared  to  them  and  consented  to, 
that  the  imperfection  of  some  laws  in  matter  and  word- 
ing, would  require  a  review  another  session.  And  none 
were  kept  back,  but  those  that  were  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  session,  when  the  early  frost  setting  in  so 
har.l,  that  the  sickliness  of  the  place  made  the  mem- 
bers impatient  of  further  stay.  Nor  am  1  (as  I  presume) 
obliged  by  my  patent,  to  send  them  in  so  short  a  time: 
however  I  «xpect  them  daily. 


!       8.   They  had  the  sight  of  the  deed  of  feoffment;   and 
wire  also  told  by  me,  it  was  upon  record  at  New  Y'ork. 
And  for  threatening  them  with  a  gaol,  it  is  a  most  abu- 
sive perversion,   for   what  was  said,   was  to  a  member, 
but  of  one  that  was  not  a  member,  that  was  supposed  to 
have   sown  such   reflections  about  the  town  by    himself 
or  agents:  and  upon  that  I  said,   "tell  me  his  name,  and 
j  prove  it  upon  him,  and  1  will  take  care  to  lay  him  where 
I  I  shall    prevent  his  seditious   practices,  until  the  king's 
j  commands  are  known,  or  the  law  release  him."     This 
is  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind, 
for  the  preservation   of  the   common    peace;  nor   did  I 
!  know  how  to  preserve  it  otherwise:  and  I  thank  God.it 
continues  still,  and    hope   will,   until  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure   shad   be    known-   while  our    neighbours  at  New 
!  York  are  in  such  confusion  and  extremity;    though  not 
only  a  king's  colony,  but  one  of  the   most  importance. 
9.    For  this  foul  charge  1  ought  refer  the  board  to  the 
records  of  the  county.      However,  I  will  say  thus  much; 
nobody  complained  to  me  of  it,  nor  appealed  about  the 
first  of  them:   but  1  have  heard    that   the  single   witness 
against  the  prisoner  ran   away,    and  was  a  lellow  of  no 
credit   into  the    bargain,  upon  which,   after  a  long  im- 
prisonment,  the  man  was  discharged  in  open  court  of 
quarter  sessions. 

For  the  woman  (prisoner),  she  is  neither  pardoned 
nor  acqutited;  but  the  whole  case  lies  with  Secretary 
Vernon,  to  whom  I  sem  it  for  the  king's  mind,  who  only 
could  pardon  her:  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  prison,  is 
still  in  custody  (if  living)  of  ye  sheriff,  who  waits  for 
directions  therein.  Which  ^representation  was  at  the 
instance  and  address  of  the  Swedish  minister  and  con 
gregation,  that  pleaded,  1st,  That  it  was  her  own  dis- 
covery. 2dly.  That  it  was  five  years  after  the  fact. — 
3dly.  Her  extreme  sorrow  and  repentance,  of  which 
the  discovery  was  an  instance. 

As  to  the  other  charge.  The  parties  married, and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  two  only  lawyers  of  ye  place,  (and  one  of 
them  the  king's  advocate,  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  at- 
torneygeneral  of  the  country,)  her  evidence  was  there- 
by enervated.  But  because  the  marriage  was  not  so 
regular  as  the  law  required,  1  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  it  with  the  utmost  rigour  j  as  the  minutes  of  council 
will  show. 

For  the  reflection  upon  our  profession  in  styling  the 
father,  "an  eminent  Quaker."  First,  the  father  was 
but  a  late  comer,  and  little  known.  And  secondly,  far 
from  eminent  there  or  here,  but  of  all  held  a  quiet, 
honest  man,  who  had  been  his  son's  security,  ye  time 
[several  words  obliterated]  nor  was  it  at  last  admitted 
without  good  authorities  in  law. 

10th.  That  was  true;  and  they  punished  for  it;  or  I 
had  severely  prosecuted  them.  But  this  was  done  some 
time  before  my  arrival. 

11th.  This  I  must  positively  disown;  for  I  never  did 
deny  one;  nor  was  ever  appealed  or  complained  to.  If 
any  Court  in  my  Government  presumed  to  do  so,  I  hope 
I  know  better  things  injustice  and  prudence,  than  to 
countenance  or  endure  it. 

12thi  It  was  no  fault  of  mine;  since  I  could  not  slay 
to  receive  it-  But  his  name  was  sent  over  by  me  to  my 
son,  for  that  service,  above  a  year  before  I  thought  of 
my  hasty  return;  but  it  was,  it  seems,  omitted  to  be  pre- 
sented, because  of  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  bill  dien  in 
Parliament  against  us.  However,  I  have  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Altwood  at  New  York;  that  being  a  Go- 
vernor in  my  own  right,  till  the  Sovereign  could  be  ap- 
prised of  it,  the  appointment  I  made  was  good.  And 
Col.  Quarry  cannot  but  know,  that  necessity  is  ever  a 
commission;  and  lhat  I  was  under  an  absolute  one,  both 
to  come, and  to  choose  him;  seeing  there  was  not  another 
person  in  either  Province  (not  a  Quaker)  capable  of  it; 
unless  my  last  Lieutenant  Governor,  that  I  had  displa- 
ced upon  the  King's  commands  in  1699.  And  I  hope; 
whatever  he  Col,  Quarry's  point,  the  Lords  will  judge 
of  my  proceedings,  according  to  the  nature  of  public 
exigencies. 

(Signed)  William  Piss. 
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A  copy  of  a  Second  Complaint,  to  the  right  honorable,  the 
Lords  Commissioners  fur  Trade  and  Fureigii  Planta- 
tions. 

A  memorial  most  humbly  presented  by  Col.  Robert 
Quarry,  Humbly  presenteth: 

That  by  several  letters  received  from  Pennsilvania  I 
have  the  following  account. 

1st.  That  Anthony  Morris,  who  as  a  magistrate  did 
giye  a  warrant  for  the  taking  by  force  out  of  her  Majes- 
ty's stores,  a  parcel  of  prohibited  goods,  which  were'un- 
der  seizure;  of  which  unlawful  act,  an  account  being 
sent  home,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Penn,  was  ordered  to 
turn  the  said  Anthony  Morris  out  of  all  offices,  and  pros- 
ecute him  for  the  crime. 

That  in  obedience  to  his  late  majestie's  commands, 


iness  of  the  replevin,  in  council,  Col.  Quarry  present. 

It  appearing  evidently  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  was 
not  only  surprised  by  the  lawyer  who  brought  it  to  him 
to  sign,  hut  threatened  into  it  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
denied  justice  to  one  of  the  king's  subjects.  Upon 
which,  as  well  as  private  discourse  between  Col.  Quar- 
ry and  the  said  Morris,  he  declared,  "  If  what  he  had 
writ  of  him  were  todoagain.be  would  not  doit;  for  that 
he  believed  he  was  imposed  upon."  Besides  this,  we 
have  next  to  no  choice  in  those  parts,  and  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  diligent  magistrate 
there. 

To  the  4th  paragraph.  I  have  heard  but  of  one  ves- 
sel since  my  leaving  the  province,  against  which  an  in- 
formation  was  brought  to  the  courts  of  common  pleas. 


and  the  orders  of  this  honourable  beard,  Mr.  Penn  did    ant^  *  am  sure  "lere  was  none  during  the  time  I  was 


turn  out  the  said  Morris  to  answer  his  turn  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion;  but  has  now  restored  him  again,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  chief  magistrates. 

2d.  That  Mr.  Penn  hath,  in  a  late  charter  granted  to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  given  to  the 
sheriffs  almost  all  the  power  of  the  Admiraltv,  even  to 
the^capes  of  the  Bay,  under  pretence  of  water  bailiffs. 

3d.  That  several  vessels  being  latelv  seized  for 
breach  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament;"  the  govern- 
ment have,  in  open  contempt  of  the  admiralty  power, 
brought  the  information  against  the  said  vessels  into 
their  courts  of  common  law. 

4th.  That  Mr.  Pern  has  commissioned  his  kinsman 
one  Parmyter,  to  be  Attorney  General,  who  is  convict- 
ed  of  felony,  perjury  and  forgery,  as  mav  appear  to  your 
Lordships  Irom  the  records  of  the  citv  of  Bristol. 

5th.  That  about  three  vears  since'  there  was  a  dedi- 
mus,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  sent  to  Pennsil 
vania,  empowering  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Moore 
Jasper  Yeates,  John  Hollwel,  Edward  Chilton,  Esqrs 
and  myself,  or  any  one  of  us,  to  administer  the  oaths  to 
all  such  persons,  which  from  time  to  time  should  take 
upon  themselves  the  Government  of  Pennsilvania:  and 
in  case  of  our  death  or  absence,  th  n  the  members  of  the 
council,  together  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  cus. 
tarns,  had  power  to  administer  the  oaths  according  to 
law.  That  the  said  dedrmus  was  carried  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  it  recorded  in  his  office,  and  is  forcibly  de- 
tamed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsilvania  from  the' said 
commissioners,  on  purpose  to  prevent  them  from  exe- 
cuting the  powers  of  the  said  commission.  And  there- 
by  persons  have  assumed  the  government  without  be- 
ing qualified  as  the  law  directs. 

1  dn  humbly  propose,  that  your  Lordships  will  please 
to  order  that  the  dedimus  may  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners, unto  whom  it  is  directed,  that  so  they  may 
be  enahlt-d  to  obey  his  majesty's  commands,  and  answer 
the  ends  <,f  the  law. 

6th.  'I  hat  information  hath  been  given  to  Col.  Ham-  j 
dton,  how  that  the    French    are  settling  themselves 


there.  The  officers'  letter  that  exhibited  the  informa- 
tion is  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give;  besides  the  no- 
torious obscurity,  if  not  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
law  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  late  king  so  often  com- 
plain'd  of,  in  my  hearing  at  your  own  board,  as  well  as 
at  the  admiralty  and  elsewhere,  upon  which  this  dispute 
arises.  And  it  were  happy  there  were  plainer  direc- 
tions to  officers  in  their  duty. 

To  the  5th  paragraph.  I  desire  that  Col.  Quarry 
may  produce  his  proofs  and  authority  for  the  charge 
therein  contained.  But  if  1  had  commissioned  that  gen- 
tleman my  Attorney  General,  after  having  been  prefer- 
red by  a  King's  Governor  of  Lord  Bellamnnt's  quality 
and  character,  both  to  be  one  of  the  king's  council,  and 
his  naval  officer  of  so  eminent  a  colony  as  that  of  New 
York,  I  cannot  see  the  offence.  And  if  men  as  guilty 
as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  must,  after  repentance  as 
well  as  pardon,  never  have  been  employed,  some  colo- 
nies would  have  wanted  many  a  good  officer  and  magis- 
trate;  to  say  no  more. 

To  the  6th  and  7th  paragraph  I  am  wholly  a  stranger, 
having  never  been  asked  for  such  an  instrument,  nor 
heard  it  was  ever  refused  by  any  officer  in  the  govern, 
ment.  This  must  have  been  before  my  arrival,  or  since 
my  return  from  the  province.  And  what  is  fit  for  me 
to  do  in  the  matter  shall  be  complied  with. 

To  the  8th  and  last  paragraph.  I  know  not  what  in- 
formation has  been  given  to  Col.  Hamilton;  but  dare 
say  for  him,  he  neither  wants  sense,  vigilance,  courage, 
or  loyally, to  do  what  becomes  lu'm  in  such  a  conjuncture. 
But  as  there  have  been  many  false  alarms,  his  silence  to 
me  makes  me  believe  this  to  be  another.  And  as  to  Lew- 
is Lemoizin,  if  he  be  run  away,  it  is  to  some  of  the  five 
nations  under  New  York  government  from  «  hence  he 
had  his  wife;  and  that  from  the  uneasiness  1  gave  him  in 
his  traffic  with  nnr  Indians  under  my  government,  lest 
he  should  negotiate  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  English  interest.  But  both  this  man  and  one  Peter 
Barzallion,  I  have  been  told,  were  the  great  factors  for 
the  company  in  the  Indan  trade,  of  which  Col.  Quarry 


the  back  of  Pennsilvania,  about  fourdai'e's  journey  from     's  tlie  ch,ef  "gerit — and  for  his  spys  and  defenceless  con. 
New  Caslle.      That  one  Lewis  Lemoizen    a  Frenchman      dition   of  the    province;  it   is  a  story,    I    would   hope, 


who  has  lived  many  years  in  Pennsilvania,  and  traded 
with  the  Indians,  is  run  away  to  them  with  two  Canada 
Indians,  that  were  sent  as  spies  to  view  the  nakedness 
of  that  country:  by  which  means  the  French  will  have 
the  full  knowledge  of  that  country  and  its  defenceless 
condiuon,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  dread  the  con- 
sequence. 

All  which  is  humbly  offered  to  your  lordship's  consid- 
eration. 

By  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBLUT  QOARIIT. 

An  Answer  to  Col.  Quarry's  Second  Memorial  presented 

to  the  Lords  of  T.ade  und  Plantations. 

To  the  three  first  paragraphs  relating  to  Anthony 
Morris.  If  1  may  say  so  mean  a  thing  of  myself,  I  had 
long  ago  Col.  Quarry's  licence  to  re-employ  that  man, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  him  about  the  old  bgs- 


could  not  possibly  pass  upon  your  understandings.  The 
French  are  not  now  to  know  the  condition  of  the  back 
parts  of  all  the  English  colonies  upon  the  continent,  3nd 
therefore  his  spy  is,  with  me,  but  a  vain  conjecture. — 
Neither  are  we  more  defenceless  than  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia; nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  defend  scattered  set- 
tlements against  surprises,  if  the  French  should  come 
so  far  as  to  make  them;  which  is  next  to  impracticable. 
Nor  can  they  reach  us,  without  passing  through  the 
aforesaid  five  nations  of  warlike  Indians  and  several  of 
our  English  colonies.  But  the  danger  to  them  has  ne- 
ver been  from  French,  but  from  their  own  Indians,  nor 
from  them  but  upon  repeated  injuries  and  provocations 
given  them,  which  I  thank  God  our  folks  have  escaped 
these  twenty  years,  as  defenceless  a  people  as  we  are 
rendered,  because  we  have  not  only  been  just,  but  ve- 
ry kind  to  them,  as  1  am  ready  to  make  appear  from 
their  own  testimonials.  And  if  any  danger  is  like  to  at- 
tend us  (as  they  that  hide  can  find  so)  let  me  with  that 
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Col.  Quarry  annThis  few  factious  adherents  may  never 
be  the  cause  of  verifying  the  suggestions  from  hisknown 
inveteracy  to  us.  1  could  say  more  upon  this  head  — 
And  if  what  he  has  alleged  can  have  weight  enough 
with  this  honourable  board  to  find  credit  against  us,  I 
must,  in  filename  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
beseech  the  lords  to  represent  to  the  Queen  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  free  and  impartial  inquiry  upon  the  spot,  into  the 
truth  of  his  information.  For  :  fter  charges  so  black 
and  enormous,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  nicest  scrutiny. 

I  humbly  add,  that  for  the  safety  as  well  as  peace  of 
the  province,  I  have  deputed  a  gentleman  of  known 
good  qualities  to  answer  that  end,  it  the  Queen  shall 
please  to  add  her  necessary  qualification. 


[From  the  New   York  American.] 
MAJOR  BIDDLE. 

To  mitigate  grief  for  the  untimely  loss  of  a  valued 
friend,  an  old  companion  in  arms  has  collected  together 
some  of  the  particulars  of  his  short,  but  interesting  ca- 
reer. 

Major  Thomas  Biddle  was  the  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Biddle,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  a  gallant  naval  officer  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  the  brother  of  Commodore 
James  B.,  and  Major  John  B.,  who  were  equally  dis- 
tinguished with  Thomas,  in  our  second  contest  with 
Great  Britain. 

Thomas,  a  mere  youth,  was  in  1312  appointed  a  Cap- 
tain in  Izard's  afterwards  Scott's  regiment  of  artillery; 
and  in  the  same  year  employed  as  actum-  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, successively  to  Generals  Bloonifield  and  Dearhorn 

In  a  report  from  Champlain,  ilated  Nov.  19,  1812,  it 
is  stated: — "A  scouting  party  last  evening  passed  the 
river  La  Cole,  routed  a  party  of  Indians  and  fired  their 
encampment.  We  hail  one  man  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Captain  Biddle." 

The  following  specimen  of  his  talents  did  him  credit 
as  a  staff  officer: — 

"General  Orders,  Head  Quarters,  Nov.  19,  1812. 

The  indisposition  of  General  Bloonifield  makes  it  ex- 
pedient for  Major  General  Dearborn  to  take  the  imme 
diate  command  of  the  troops  on  Lake  Champlain  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  General  embraces  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  confident  e  in  the  troops  composing 
the  army  of  the  North.  Their  bravery  and  patriotis  n 
will  supply  any  deficiency  in  military  discipline  and  tac- 
tics which  timeand  experience  will  render  perfect.  In 
any  movement  towards  the  enemy,  the  most  rigid  atten- 
tion to  orders  will  be  required,  as  well  as  a  fixed  deter- 
mination in  every  individual  of  the  army  not  to  retreat, 
or  give  ground  before  the  enemy.  Should  any  one  be 
so  lost  to  a  sense  ol  honor  and  military  duty,  and  the 
pride  of  the  American  character,  as  to  be  guilty  of  dis- 
orderdy  conduct  in  the  time  of  action,  he  must  expect 
no  relaxation  in  the  law  martial.  Every  species  of  plun- 
der or  abuse  of  the  inhabitants  w'uhin  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  Can:. da.  is  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death.  By  order,  Thomas  Biddle,  Captain  U.  S.  2d 
Artillery,  acting  Adjutant  General " 

At  the  landing  at,  and  capture  of  Fort  George,  May 
27,  1813,  the  advance  guard,  commanded  by  the  then 
Colonel  Scott,  consisted  of  certain  companies  of  his  own 
regiment,  acting  as  grenadiers,  and  other  selected 
troops — making  a  force  of  about  650  men.  Captain  T. 
Biddle,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  a  part  of  the 
grenadiers.  The  enemy,  1500  strong,  were  at  the  point 
of  finding,  dislodged  with  great  slaughter,  when  the 
advanced  gtnrd,  aided  by  the  6th  Infantry,  under  the 
then  Colonel  Miller,  pursued  the  routed  enemy  many 
miles  up  the  Niagara,  storming  Fort  George  by  the 
way.  In  these  brilliant  operations,  no  officer  displayed 
more  courage,  zeal,  and  efficiency  than  Captain  T.  Bid- 
die. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek,  June  5, 
3813,  Major  Central  Lewis,  in  hii  dispatch  of  the  11th 


of  the  same  month,  says — "The  light  corps  which  form- 
ed the  advance,  and  beat  the  enemy,  were  Captains, 
Hindntan's,  Nicholas'  3nd  Biddle's  companies  of  the  2d 
artillery,  acting  as  inlaniry.  These  three  gentlemen, 
and  Captains  Archer  and  Towson  of  the  same  regiment, 
and  Leonard  of  the  light  artillery,  are  soldiers  who 
would  honor  any  period.  Their  gallantry,  and  that  of 
their  companies,  were  equally  conspicuous  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  that  of  the  17' h  ultimo." 

At  the  battle  of  Chippeway,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1814, 
Major  General  Brown  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  July  7th,  1814,  after  desrrihing  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Niagara,  proceeds: — "Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  the  enemy  commenced  a  petty  war  upon  the 
pickets;  and  as  he  was  indulged,  his  presumption  in- 
creased. By  noon  he  showed  himself  on  the  left  of  our 
exterior  line,  and  attacked  one  of  our  pickets  as  it  was 

returning  to  camp.      Captain  ,  who  commanded  it, 

retired  disgracefully,  leaving  a  wounded  man  on  the 
ground.  Captain  Biddle,  of  the  Artillery,  who  was  near 
the  scene,  impelled  b\  feelings  highly  honorable  to  him 
as  a  soldier  and  an  officer,  prompily  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  this  picket,  led  it  back  to  the  wounded  man 
and  brought  him  otTthe  field." 

And  in  describing  the  same  action,  Major  Hindman 
says: — 

"About  the  time  the  enemy  commenced  their  charge, 
and  at  the  moment  they  broke,  Captain  Ritchie's  com- 
pany of  artillery,  and  one  piece  (a  twelve  pounder)  of 
Captain  Biddle't  company  of  artillery,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Hall,  participated  in  the  action.  The  captains,  of- 
ficers, non-commissioned  i  ffirers  and  men,  conducted 
themselves  as  brave  and  faithful  soldiers;  and  the  whole 
artillery,  then  on  the  field,  pursued,  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemie's  batteries,  with  rapidity,  and  saw  theni  pre- 
cipitate themselves  within  their  works.  [Across  the 
Chippeway  river.]  At  this  period  of  the  action,  two 
eighteen  pounders,  under  Captain  Williams,  and  the 
remainder  of  Captain  Biddle's  artillery,  were  brought 
upon  the  field;  but  those  officer:  reluctantly  quitted  the 
ground  without  being  permitted  to  op<  n  battery  upon 
the  enemy's  works,  beyond  Chippeway." 

At  the  battle  of  Niagara,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1814, 
Major-General  Brown  in  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  says: 

"The  corps  of  artillery  commanded  by  Major  Hind- 
man  behaved  with  its  usual  gallantry.  Captain  Tow- 
son's  Company  attached  to  the  1st  brigade  [Scott's] 
was  the  first  and  last  engaged,  during  the  whole  con- 
flict maintained  thit  high  character  which  I  hey  had 
previously  won  by  their  skill  and  their  valor.  Captains 
Biddle  and  Ritchie  were  both  wounded  early  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  refused  to  quit  the  field.  The  litter  declared 
that  he  never  would  leave  his  piece,  and  true  to  his  en- 
gagement, he  fell  by  its  side,  covered  with  wounds." 

At  the  night  assault  of  Fort  Erie  by  Gen.  Drummond 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1814,  Maj.  Gen.  Gains  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  Secretary  1 1  War,  says: — At  this  moment 
every  operation  was  arrested  by  the  explosion  of  some 
calridges  deposited  in  the  end  of  the  stone  building  ad- 
joining  the  contested  bastion.  The  explosion  was  tre- 
mendous— it  was  decisive — the  bastion  was  restored. — 
At  this  moment  Captain  Biddle  was  ordered  to  cause  a 
field  piece  to  be  posted  so  as  to  enfilade  the  exterior 
plain  and  salient  glacis.  The  Captain,  though  not  re- 
covered from  a  severe  contusion  in  the  shoulder,  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  enemy's  snells,  promptly  took 
his  position,  and  served  his  field  piece  with  vivacity  and 
effect. 

And  again — 

"Major  Hindman,  and  the  whole  of  the  artillery  un- 
der the  command  of  that  excellent  officer,  displayed  a 
degree  of  gallantry  and  good  conduct  not  to  be  surpas- 
sed, *  *  *  Captains  Biddle  and  Fanning  on  the 
centre  and  right  of  their  entrenchment,  threw  their  allot 
to  the  right,  left  and  front,  and  annoyed  the  Indiana  and 
light  troopa  of  the  enemy  approaching  from  the  wood*." 
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It  is  in  the  junior  grades,  to  men  like  these, — young, 
educated,  full  of  zeal  and  intelligence, — that  in  times  of 
peril,  we  are  to  look  for  the  defence  of  our  rights  and 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  our  arms. — For  his  repeated 
acts  of  heroism,  Captain  Biddle  received  the  rank  of 
major,  by  brevet. 

In  1818-9,  Major  B.  served  in  the  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General  Atkinson,  whilst  the  latier  established  the  posts 
on  the  upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  On  the 
further  reduction  of  the  army,  in  1821,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  district  paymaster;  married,  and  has  since  resi 
ded  in  St.  Louis  down  to  the  period  of  his  late  fatal 
rencounter. 

In  him  the  country  has  lost  not  only  a  gallant,  but 
a  most  gifted  and  estimable  man.  Something  must  be 
allowed  to  the  habits  of  certain  district  of  country  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  high  party  strife  and  dissension  — 
If,  therefore,  the  manner  of  his  death  was  rash,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  blame  was  his: — in  chivalry,  none; 
fur  his  conduct  was  honorable  and  manly  throughout. 
And  even  there,  the  scene  of  his  lamented  end,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  who  shared  his  friendship,  oi  par- 
took of  his  open  hospitality,  like  the  thousands  who 
knew  and  admitted  him  elsewhere,  will  ever  be  ready  to 
bear  witness  that,  to  the  greatest  sternness  of  integrity, 
courage  and  purpose,  he  united  in  private  intercourse, 
the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  a  child. 

NIAGARA. 


From  the  Germaatown  Telegraph. 
DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Editor — Believing,  as  I  do,  that  your  useful 
journal  is,  and  always  has  been,  open  to  a  free  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  dividing  the  county,  and  knowing 
that  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  1  have  long  anx- 
iously expected,  that  some  one  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents would  enter  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  and  show  us  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  evident  that  I,  together  with  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  opposed  to  it,  have  been  disappointed  ;  while 
the  columns  of  the  Telegraph  have  been  weekly  filled 
with  arguments  in  favour  of  division,  no  one  has  yet 
dared  to  oppose  it.  This  being  the  case, in  the  absence 
of  those  much  more  capable,  I  propose  through  your 
columns  to  lay  before  the  citizens  of  the  county,  a  few 
facts  in  relation  to  the  matter 

It  has  become  almost  habitual,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  nature,  particularly  in  affairs  of  th  s  kind,  fur 
every  one  to  question  his  neighbour's  motives.  1  have 
doubted,  (and  justly,  as  I  think  I  shall  prove)  the  os- 
tensible ohjects  of  those  in  favour  of  a  division.  1  have 
sought  their  motives,  but  must  confess  have  failed  in 
finding  them.  I  first  attributed  it  to  some  political 
manoeuvre,  to  politics,  that  all-absorbing  subject,  which 
so  olten  carries  even  thing  before  it ;  but  I  see  among 
the  advocates  or  division,  men  of  all  political  hues,  with 
many  of  whom  1  am  personally  acquainted,  and  for 
whom  1  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  know  that 
they  could  not  stoop  to  poli  ical  intrigue.  1  next 
thought,  as  the  i'lea,  from  the  best  of  my  information, 
originated  in  Germantown,  that  it  was  a  measure  inten- 
ded solely  for  the  benefit  of  that  place  ;  but  here  a.'ain 
I  am  met  with  a  proposition,  that  the  location  of  the 
county  town  be  left  with  three  disinterested  commis- 
sioneis  appointed  from  another  county,  and  that  it  shall 
be  central  as  it  regards  population  and  geographical 
limits.  It  is  true  the  calculation  may  be  such,  by  tak- 
ing BlocUey  and  parts  of  Montgomery  county,  as  to 
make  Germantown  central  in  boih  these  points  ;  of  this, 
however,  I  know  nothing,  but  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  Germantown  expects  to  be  benefitted  by  being  a 
court  town,  it  is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea.  I  have 
Only  to  refer  to  other  county  cmirt  towns,  what  are 
they  ?  Take  away  from  them  their  industrious  citizens, 
their  mechanics,   and  their   manutacturers — I  repeat, 


what  are  they  ?  Tvo  often,  hot-beds  of  vice,  immorality, 
and  dissipation,  filled  with  peltilbgging  lawyers,  who, 
generally  speaking,  have  not  employment  for  more 
than  tliree  months  in  the  \  ear  ;  the  remainder  of  which 
is  spent  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  How  many  pa- 
rents have  had  their  ambitious  hopes  and  prospects 
blighted  by  sending  their  sons  to  those  places  to  study 
law  '  by  the  way,  generally  a  mere  burlesque  on  study. 
How  many  of  those  sons,  atier  having  run  a  brief  course 
of  dissipation,  gambling,  &c.  have  ended  in  mania  a 
potu?  I  write,  Mr.  Editor,  feelingly  on  this  subject, 
and  could,  if  it  were  proper,  name  a  number  ol  cases 
in  point,  the  subjects  of  which  were  personally  known 
to  me.  1  appeal  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  most  county  towns,  whether 
this  is  an  exaggerated  statement.  And  let  me  ask, 
what  equivalent  would  Germantown  receive  for  being 
infested  with  a  set  of  ninth-rate  lawyers  and  their  stu- 
dents ?  What  benefit  would  she  receive  ?  Simply, 
encouragement  for  another  nuisance,  a  multiplicity  of 
taverns,  Pandoras  Boxes;  first,  a  set  if  petty,  half- 
learnt  d  quibbling  attorneys,  to  produce  and  encourage 
litigation  and  disputes  among  many  of  your  honest  citi- 
zens, leading  them  continually  after  some  ignis  fuluus, 
producing  in  them  a  state  of  excitement  and  idleness, 
and  finally,  having  been  fleeced  out  of  half  their  sub- 
stance by  one  bar,  spend  the  remainder  at  the  other. 

At  a  loss  to  find  other  reasons  for  dividing  the  present 
county,  I  must  conclude  that  it  originates  in  want  of 
proper  information  on  the  subject;  and  although  1  con- 
sider it  unwise  and  imprudent  for  us  of  the  country  to 
agitate  the  question,  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  county 
has  every  thing  to  lose  and  Utile  to  gain;  tliat  she  is  in 
fact  (to  use  a  common  expression,)  quarrelling  with  her 
bread  and  butter. — 1  will  in  my  next  furnish  a  few  facts, 
which  will,  I  think,  at  least  serve  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject. 

A  Citizen  or  the  County. 


MEETING  FOR  DIVIDING 

THE  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
tants  of  Lower  Dublin  Township  convened  by  public 
notice  at  the  Inn  of  Benjamin  Snyder, in  Bustleton,  on 
Friday  the  2d  September  mst.  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  assisting  which, 
the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Dublin 
the  inhabitants  of  Germantown  township  held  at  Ger- 
mantown on  Thursday  11th  ofAugust  laM,  for  dividing 
township,  and  other  townships  composing  the  northern 
section  of  the  county  were  in-vited,  by  sending  delega- 
tes to    meet  hereafier  in   Convention, 

Samuel  Swift  was  called  to  the  Chair  and  John  \V. 
Trump,  appointed  Secretary- 
After  the  published  proceedings,  and  circular  from 
the  Germantown  Committee  of  correspondence,  had 
been  rtad  and  discussed,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adepted. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  be  appointed  for  this 
Township  with  power  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  their 
number,  who  shall  be  authorized  by  this  meeting  to  con- 
fir  with  an  equ  il  number  appointed  by  the  townships  of 
Germantown  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  in  future  Convention,*  here- 
upon Samuel  Swift,  John  H.  Gibbon,  and  Daniel  Wal- 
ton were  nominated  and  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
other  townships,  both  a.  to  their  willingness  to  unite  in 
the  proposed  plan,  and  to  learn  their  views  in  regard  to 
the  place  proposed  for  the  county  town  and  give  their 
aid  for  effecting  it  by  the  ensuing  Legisla'ure  provided 
it  appears  to  them,  there  isfauness  and  equality  trittnd- 
sd,  as  to  fixing  the  place  for  the  public  buildings  in  the 
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centre  (if  the  proposed  district,  having  in   view  both 
population  and  geographical  limits. 

Resolved,  TY.at  this  committee  of  delegates  com-  i 
municate,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  with  the  corresponding  I 
committee  of  Germanfown,  Sec.  in  relation  to  their  own  ] 
appointment,  and  the  ulterior  movements  of  the  other 
parties,  the  townships  before  mentioned. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  delegates  be  instructed  to 
use  their  exertions  to  have  the  subject  of  division  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people  of  the  townships  invited  to 
form  a  new  County, 

SAMUEL  SWIFT,  Chairman, 

John  W.  Trump,  Secretary. 


[From  tl.e  Crawford  Messenger.] 
ANOTHER    NEW    COUNTY    PROPOSED. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  large  and  respectable 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  eastern  part  of  Crawford 
county,  convened  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Rice,  in 
Centreville,  on  Thursday  15th  of  September  ult.  and 
from  thence  adjourned  to  the  school  house.  The  meet- 
ing was  organized  by  calling  William  Curry,  Esq.  of 
Oil  creek,  to  the  Chair,  and  Cornelius  W.  L'uminings, 
of  Rome,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  announced,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. — 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  meeting — Whereupon  Joseph  Patten,  Esquire, 
Thomas  Bloomfield,  Esq.  and  Major  Adam  Holiday, 
were  appointed  that  committee. 

The  committee  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on 
their  return  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  anew 
county  to  be  composed  of  parts  of  Erie,  Crawford,  Ve- 
nango and  Warren,  comprizing  within  its  limits  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  this  section  of 
country,  and  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  state. 
We  therefore  deem  it  expedient  that  a  committee 
should  be  chosen  embracing  in  it  one  memoer  from 
each  township  within  the  contemplated  new  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  petit  on-,  and  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  having  our  local  situation,  ami 
the  subject  of  our  claims  legally  represented  to  ti.u 
next  legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  shall  compose 
that  committee,  viz.  Capt.  Willi  .m  Robison,  Aaron 
Benedict,  Esq.  and  James  L.  Chase,  of  Venango,  Wil- 
liam Curry,  Esq.  Ransom  Kangdey,  Abraham  Wheeler, 
Joseph  Patten,  E-q.  George  N  hite,  and  Stephen 
Bloomfield,  of  Crawford;  Capt.  Wainer  Perry,  Aaron 
I).  Rose,  and  Nathaniel  Stacy,  of  Warren;  Will. am 
Miles,  Esq.  Eli  Gray,  William  Gray,  Esq.  a  .1  .lames 
Nelson,  Esq.  of  Erie  county;  and  the  aforea  ,id  commit- 
tee are  requested  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Samue) 
Kice,  in  Centreville,  on  the  4ih  Tuesday  in  October 
next,  to  perform  those  duties  required  by  the  above 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this   meeting  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  and  published  in 
the  papers  of  Erie,  Crawford,  Venango  and  Warren. 
WILLIAM  CURRY,  Chairman. 

C.  W.  Cummings,  Secretary. 

The  whole  amount  of  property  sold  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wol- 
bert,  Auctioneer,  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  15,  at 
the  Merchant's  Coffee  House,  including  the  follow, 
iug  properties,  was  $9 1,545. 

Laurel  Hill  .  .  $14,000 

Fountain  Green,  .  .  14,000 

Stone  House,  .  .  .  4.100 

Gothic  Mansion,  Chesnut  St.  .  16,500 

The  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  No.  38  Market  St.  14,200 

The  House  and  Lot  No.  338  Market  St.  13,950 


Wash.  Pitts.  Bed.  Hunl. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  view  of  manufactures  of  several  towns 
in  the  state  in  1792,  is  extracted  from  an  es-ay  entitled 
"  Reflections  on  the  state  of  the  union,"  and  published 
in  the  "American  Museum"  vol.  11.  p.  187. 

The  towns  of  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and 
Huntington,  in  Pennsylvania,  (the  nearest  of  which  is 
150  miles  from  a  sea  port,  exhibit  the  strongest  proofs 
that  manufactures  are  the  best  support  of  the  interior 
landed  interest,  and  are  necessaiy  at  once  to  the  accom- 
modation and  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of  the  middle 
and  western  country.  The  following  table  contains  an 
account  of  the  population  of  those  villages,  winch  is  not 
exageraled. 

Mechanical  Branches. 
Cluck  and  Watch-makers, 

SILVERSMITHS, 

COOFEKS,        -  -  - 

Skin-dressers  and  Breeches 

MAKERS, 

Tanners  and  Ccriuers,     - 

Tailors,      - 

Cabinet  makers,  - 

Blacksmiths, 

Shoemakers, 

Hatters,  - 

Uveus,  - 

Weavers,    - 

Reku-makers, 

Saddlers, 

Saiuile-tree  makers, 

Spinning-wheel  makers. 

Nailers,      -  -  - 

Malsters  and  Brewers,    - 

Potters,     ... 

Tinners,     - 

Distillers,  -  '--- 

\\  heelriohts, 

Stocking- weavers, 

Gunsmiths, 

Rope  makers, 

\\  hitesmiths, 
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3 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Total  of  manufacturers, 


32 


1.5 


Total  families,  * 

*    The  population  of  Washington  i 


30       40       85 
unknown,  but  it 
is  less  than  that  of  Pittsburg. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  in  those  county  town9 
(or  seals  of  justice)  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  necessity  for  manufactures  has  occa- 
sioned a  little  congregation  ofartizans,  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty  seven  parts  in  one  hundred,  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage in  the  smallest  instance,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty -seven  parts  in  one  hundred,  in  the  largest.  The 
town  of  Washington,  which  is  tie  most  remote,  and  is 
beyond  the  Ohio,  has  been  created  since  the  late  war. 

Its  distance  is  about  3'JO  miles  west   of  Philadelphia 

The  variety  of  its  manufactures  is  strikmg,and  it  maybe 
safely  affirmed,  that  at  the  seats  of  justice,  in  the  coun- 
ties ot  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Montgomery, 
which  are  nearest  to  Philadelphia,  as  great  a  number  of 
manufacturers,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  popula- 
tion, does  not  exist,  though  the  family  manufacturers 
are  more  considerable  in  these,  and  though  they  have 
numerous  tanneries,  iron  works,  powder  mills,  paper 
mills,  blacksmiths,  hatters,  shoemakers,  weavers,  and 
other  valuable  workmen,  in  their  villages  and  scattered 
throughout  their  populous  townships.  Tins,  however, 
is  the  case, in  some  degree,  likewise  in  the  townships  of 
the  western  scene  above  described. 

In  the  midland  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  manufactures 
have  resulted  from  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and,  im- 
m.diately  on  their  birth,  have  contributed  to  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  cultivators.  The  borough  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  United  Slates, 
is  sixty-six  miles  from  a  seaport,  and  ten  from  any  prac- 
tised boat  navigation.  The  number  of  families  was  in 
1786,  about  700,  of  whom  234  were  manufacturers. — 
The  following  is  the  list  of  ihem.  Fourteen  hatters, 
thirty-six  shoemakers,  four  tanners,  seventeen  sa-dlers, 
twenty-five  tailors,  twenty-five  weavers  ot  woolen,  linen 
and  cotton  clolh,  three  slocking'  weavers,  twenty  five 
white  and  black  smiths,  six  wheelwrights,  eleven  coop- 
ers, six  clock  and  watchmakers,  six  tobacco  and  snuff 
manufacturers,  four  dyers,  seven  gun  smiths,  five  rope 
makers,  four  tinners,  two  brass  founders,  three  skin 
dressers,  one  brush  maker,  seven  turners,  seven  nail 
makers,  five  silver  smiths,  three  potters,  three  brewers. 
three  coppersmiths,  and  two  printers  in  English  and 
German.  There  were  in  1786,  also  wilhin  thirty-nine 
miles  of  the  town,  seventeen  furnaces,  forges,  rolling 
mills  and  slitting;  mills,  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  eigh- 
teen corn  mills,  sixteen  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  four 
oil  mills,  five  hemp  mills,  two  boreing  and  grinding 
mills  for  gun  barrels,  and  eight  tanneries.  The  increase 
since  1786,  must  have  been  very  considerable;  for  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  much  turn- 
ed to  manufactures  since  the  year  1787.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  the  counties  ol  Lancaster  (in  which 
the  borough  is)  York  and  Bi-rks  are  the  met  vigorous 
in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  in  the  Union,  and  that  there 
are  none  in  the  state  in  which  there  are  mure  manufac- 
turers, is  beyond  all  question.  They  are  all  fifly  miles 
or  more,  from  the  nearest  seaport. 


adviseable  and  satisfactory,  while  on  the  ground,  to 
have  ascertained  the  possibility  of  entering  the  Great 
Valley  by  a  more  direct  route  than  that  by  following  the 
French  creek  valley  to  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill 
river;  still  it  is  known  that  the  laiter  is  practicable, 
without  much  difficulty;  which  is  all  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  road.  From  the 
mouth  of  French  creek,  the  line  may  continue  along  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Pennsylvania  rail  way  at 
Peters  Island,  which  is  the  only  practicable  point  of  in- 
tersecting that  ivurk:  or  as  proposed,  pass  up  Valley 
creek,  tlience  near  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  along  the 
Gulf  stream,  to  its  intersection  with  the  river. 

If  the  committee  desire  it,  I  will  draw  a  report  and 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done,  and  also  give  my  opin- 
ion on  the  probable  cost  of  forming  the  road  along  the 
French  creek  valley. 

Respectfuly,  your  friend, 

JN.   EDGAR  THOMPSON. 

Ejuioe  KiMHzn,  Esq. 


From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING   RAILROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 

the  proposed    route  for  the    Philadelphia  and  Heading 

Rail  Road  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Schuylkill,  held 

at  Kimberton,  9th  mo.   17th  1831. 

The  minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  committee 
were  read,  from  which  it  appears  a  survey  has  been 
made  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson  of  the  route  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  north  blanch  of  French  creek  to 
Reading — that  the  grade  of  the  road  from  the  summit 
level  to  Heading  would  be  under  30  feet  to  the  mile, 
after  overenming  about  200  feet  by  stationary  power 
near  the  summit — that  the  French  creek  valley  has  been 
examined,  and  is  deemed  favorable  ground  lor  a  rail 
road,  and  that  from  French  creek  to  Peters  Island,  two 
routes  are  deemed  practicable,  one  to  enter  the  great 
valley,  by  the  Pickering  gap  and  thence  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  thence  by  the 
Schuylkill ,  or  to  keep  down  the  French  creek  to  its 
mouth,  thence  by  the  Schuylkill  to  Valley  Forge.thence 
through  the  high  grounds,  by  the  course  of  the  valley, 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf  stream  as  before,  &c. 

And  the  following  letter  from  the  Engineer  to  one  of 
the  committee  being  now  produced,  his  views  were  up- 
on motion  unanimously  adopted,  and  ibe  letter  ordered 
to  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  friends  of  the 
route. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  this  comtnitttee  will  not  meet 
again  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  route, 
which  is  to  be  held  by  their  own  adjournment,  at  Kim- 
berton, on'7lh  day  the  15th  ofnext  month,  at  1  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

Editors  of  newspapers,  friendly  to  the  object,  are  re- 
quested to  give  these  papers  one  insertion. 

JOHN   ROGERS, 
GEORGE  CHRISMAN, 
EMMOR  K1MBER. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  16th,  1831. 
"Dear  Sir:— I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  incur  any  additional  expense   in  ma- 
king further  surveys  for  the  proposed  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  rail  rond;  although  it  would  have  been  both 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Mondat  eyeking,  Sept.  26,  1831. 

SELECT    COUNCIL— Mr.    Duaxe   presented   the 
following  remonstrance    from    Stephen  Iiiiuum,    Esq. 
whieh  was  laid  on  the  table. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

The  memorial  of  Stephen  Girard  of  the  said  city,  re- 
spectfully represents — That  having  been  informed  of 
an  application,  made  to  Councils  by  Messrs.  Hollings- 
head,  Piatt  and  Taylor,  in  relation  to  the  property 
lately  purchased  by  them  in  north  Water-street,  north 
of  your  memorialist's  stores  ;  and  having  also  been  in- 
formed of  the  ordinance  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Councils,  to  which  the  said  application  was  referred, 
conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  after  due  consideration,  to 
remonstrate  against  such  proceeding  as  is  contemplated 
by  that  01  dinance. 

Your  memorialist  does  not  suppose  that  Councils 
have  a  right  to  grant  to  any  private  persons  for  any 
term  of  time,  the  right,  title,  interest  and  property  of 
the  city  in  any  part  of  any  public  street,  or  alley  ;  but 
if  your  memorialist  is  mistaken,  and  if  Councils  have 
such  a  right,  he  respectfully  asks  whether  any  such 
privilege  should  be  granted  to  any  private  persons  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  memorialist,  and  in  preference  to 
him  ?  Your  memorialist  conceives  that  when  his  past 
improvements,  his  long  residence  on  the  spot,  and  his- 
desire  further  to  improve,  are  considered,  a  preference 
should  be  given  to  him  :  he  does  not,  however,  seek  a 
favour;  he  barely  objects  to  the  grant  of  a  favour  to 
others,  to  his  own  injury,  and  respectfully  makes 
known,  that  if  Councils  are  disposed  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege referred  to,  your  memorialist  wishes  to  have  it 
for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  only,  and  will  give  to 
the  City  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  any 
other  individual,  obligating  himself  in  the  meantime,  to 
keep  the  premises  in  complete  and  good  order  in  all 
respects. 

The  Select  Council  passed  an  ordinance  for  con- 
structing a  culvert  in  Schuylkill  Sixth-street,  and  one 
fixing  the  width  of  the  cart-way  in  Bank-street. 

The  Common  Council  did  not  form  a  quorum. 

[Phil.  Gaz. 

We  learn  from  a  respectable  source  at  Doylestown, 
that  that  place  is  exempt  from  bilious  disease  except  in 
a  single  family  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  population 
is  about  eight  hundred  souls,  and  there  are  not  five 
persons  sick.  Our  correspondent  remarks  that  but  few 
districts  either  in  town  or  country,  are  so  well  offin  this 
respect,  at  this  season.  We  give  this  statement  to  cor- 
rect the  tendency  of  a  paragraph  of  the  opposite  tenor, 
which  was,  last  week,  circulated  in  the  newspapers, 
and  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Doylestown  Democrat. 
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ESCHEAT  COURT-REYNOLDS'  CASE. 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE    198.] 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Address  of  Mr.  Ross, 
the  Escheator  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Inquest — We  have,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  investigation,  arrived  nearly  at  the  close 
of  this  case.  Its  importance,  not  only  to  the  persons  in 
possession,  but  particularly  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  demanded  a  patient  and  serious  exami- 
nation. This  it  lias  received.  It  now  becomes  my 
duty,  as  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  lay  before  yon  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  property  is  claimed  as  an  Escheat.  In  doing  so, 
it  will  be  my  object  to  select  from  the  great  miss  of  tes- 
timony that  has  been  offered,  such  parts  as  really  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  immediate  piints  in  issue  ;  and 
to  present  them  for  your  consideration  in  as  plain  and 
simple  a  shape  as  the  nature  of  this  case  will  admit. 

It  has  been  objected  in  the  outset  of  this  case,  and 
urged  strenuously  in  the  argument  of  it,  that  this  Court 
has  no  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case  now 
trying  :  but  that  the  decision  of  it  belongs  to  the  Board 
of  Property,  under  the  act  of  Ap.  5,  1782,  2  Smith's 
Laws,  p.  15.  The  determination  of  this  question  forms 
no  part  of  the  matter  you  are  called  upon  to  decide. 
The  oath  or  affirmation  that  you  have  severally  taken  is, 
that  "  you  will  diligently  inquire  whether  John  Rey- 
nolds, late  ofthe  county  of  Bucks,  hath  died  intestate, 
and  whether  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seized  or 
possessed  of  any  and  what  estate,  real  or  personal,  in 
the  county  aforesaid,  and  also  in  whose  hands  or  posses- 
sion the  same  shall  be."  You  cannot  therefore  extend 
your  inquiry  to  questions  relating  exclusively  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  this  court  ;  but  must  confine 
yourselves  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  oath  that 
has  been  administered  to  you.  The  question  of  juris- 
diction must  be  determined  by  another  tribunal.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say;  that  the  proceedingin  this  case  is  founded 
on  the  14th  sec.  ofthe  act  of  1787,  which  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  cognizance  of  cases  of  Kscheat  happening 
as  well  previously,  as  since  the  Revolution. 

By  the  28th  sec.  of  this  act,  it  is  provided,  "  that  if 
any  person,  who  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death,  was 
seized  or  possessed  of  any  real  or  personal  esta'e  within 
this  commonwealth,  die  intestate,  without  heirs  or  any 
known  kindred,  such  estate  shall  Kscheat  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, subject  to  all  legal  demands  on  the  same." 
In  order  then  to  establish  the  Escheat  of  this  land,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  commonwealth  should  prove, 

1  st,  That  John  Reynolds  hath  died  intestate,  without 
heirs  or  known  kindred. 

2d,  That  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seized  or 
possessed  of  this  property. 

3d,  It  is  also  necessary  to  show  in  whose  hands  or 
possession  the  said  land  may  be. 

(Before  Mr.  Ross  proceeded  to  an  examination  of 
these  points,  he  presented  the  Jury  with  a  hwtory  ofthe 
proceedings  that  had  at  different  periods  taken  place 
in  relation  to  this  property,  as  far  as  it  could  he  col- 
lected from  the  evidence  adduced.  For  this  statement, 
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see  a  former  number  [Register,  p. 209]  of  the  paper 
containing  it.      He  then  proceeded.) 

The  first  question  for  your  inquiry,  and  to  which  your 
attention  must  be  particularly  directed,  is,  Did  John 
Reynolds  die  intestate,  without  heirs  or  any  known  kin- 
dred ?  1st,  Did  he  die  intestate  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  ofthe  death  of  John  Reynolds,  al- 
though it  has  been  seriously  urged  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  that  you  should  not  be  permitted  to 
presume  it.  The  Patent  was  granted  to  him  in  1687, 
and  supposing  him  to  be  then  only  21  years  of  age, 
he  would  at  this  time,  if  living,  have  numbered  162 
years.  The  time  that  has  elapsed,  therefore,  is  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  presumption  of  his  death.  Independent, 
however,  of  any  presumption,  you  have  in  evidence 
the  admission  of  the  settlers  themselves,  in  all  then-pro- 
ceedings with  the  commonwealth  in  relation  to  this 
land,  that  John  Reynolds  is  dead. 

Did  he  then  die  intestate  ?  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Register  of  this  county,  that  there  is 
no  will  of  John  Reynolds  on  record  in  his  office  ;  and 
also  by  the  certificate  of  the  Register  ofthe  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  that  there  is  no  will  on  record 
in  that  office  from  the  year  1687  to  1776,  both  inclusive. 
If  John  Reynolds  had  died  testate  in  this  county,  his 
will  must  have  been  recorded  in  one  oi  these  offices  ; 
and  consequently,  as  no  will  has  been  found,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  lie  died  intestate.  It  has  been 
urged,  however,  that  he  might  have  died  in  England, 
and  left  a  will  on  record  in  that  country  ;  and  that  his 
intestacy  has  not  been  made  out,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  no  certificate  adduced  in  evidence,  showing  that 
there  is  no  will  on  record  in  that  country.  Even  ad- 
mitting that  he  died  testate  in  England,  still,  unless 
such  will  is  executed  and  proved  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  State,  it  would  not  pass  real  property  situated  in 
this  county  (Tol.  Ex,  72  ;)  though  as  respects  personal 
property  the  case  would  be  different.  (1  Binn.  266.) 
It  has  then,  I  think,  been  clearly  shown,  that  John 
.teynolds  died   intestate. 

The  next  point  under  this  division  ofthe  case  is,  did 
he  die  without  heirs  or  known  kindred  '  This  might 
be  presumed  from  the  fact;  that  although  a  period  of 
144  years  has  elapsed,  no  one  has  been  able  to  establish 
bis  title  to  the  property,  as  the  heir  of  John  Reynolds. 
You  are,  however,  not  asked  to  presume  it  ;  you  have 
the  admissions  of  it  by  those  under  whom  the  present 
holders  of  this  land  claim.  Upon  examining  the  Escheat 
Warrants  of  1769,  you  will  find  that  the  settlers  them- 
selves represented  to  the  commonwealth,  that  John 
Reynolds  had  died  "  without  issue,  relation,  or  known 
kindred,"  &c.  The  present  holders  claim  under  the 
persons  to  whom  these  Escheat  Warrants  were  granted; 
so  that  you  have  the  express  declarations  ofthe  parties 
immediately  interested,  admitting  the  fact;  stronger 
evidence  than  this  could  not  be  offered.  These  Escheat 
Warrants  are  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  titles 
which  Betts  and  Bonner  have  obtained  from  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  which  if  the  representation  then  made 
be  now  denied  by  you,  can  convey  no  title,  although 
they  have  received  patents  for  the  respective  quantities 
of  this  tract.  In  addition  to  what  I  deem  such  strong 
conclusive  testimony,  we  have  also  the  decision  ofthe 
Board   of  Property    made  in   1794,    upon  the  caveats 
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filed  in  1788  by  the  persons  claiming  to  be  the  heirs  of 
John  Reynolds.  The  Hoard  in  their  decision  say  : — 
"  Heatly  and  Tilghman,  counsel  for  the  caveators,  re- 
spectively appearing,  and  producing1  divers  testimony, 
some  in  support  of  an  English  John  Reynolds,  and  some 
of  that  under  an  Irish  John  Reynolds,  neither  of  which 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Eoard,  therefore  the  said  caveats 
are  dismissed,  and  patents  allowed  to  the  said  settlers, 
&c."  Thus  it  appears  that  so  late  as  1794,  the  Board 
of  Property  examined  this  matter,  and  not  only  decided 
against  the  claims  of  those  representing  themselves  as 
the  heirs  of  John  Reynolds,  but  directed  patents  to 
issue  to  the  settlers.  This  decision,  independent  of 
the  Escheat  Warrants  of  1769,  goes  far  towards  esta- 
blishing the  point  that  1  am  now  considering,  particu- 
larly if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  [here  Mr.  Ross  also  commented 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Property,  made  in 
1784,  and  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1831,  together  with  the  report  ofthe  committee,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  petition.] 

To  refute  this  evidence,  you  have  the  declarations 
of  Samuel  Reynolds  that  he  is  an  heir;  made  at  different 
times  and  to  different  individuals,  once  1  believe  before 
the  committee  of  the  Legislature.  The  church  re- 
cords of  Chichester,  in  England,  have  also  been  offered 
in  evidence,  to  show  that  John  Reynolds  left  heirs. 

First,  as  respects  the  declaration  of  Samuel  Reynolds, 
I  would  observe,  that  they  can  have  no  weight  with  you 
in  your  decision  of  this  point ;  as  well  might  the  com- 
monwealth call  upon  you  to  receive  the  information, 
which  he  has  filed  as  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  as  the  counsel  for  the  claimants  to  ask  you  to 
receive  his  declarations,  as  sufficient  evidence  of  John 
Reynolds  dying  without  heirs.  If  he  be  really  an  heir, 
why  has  he  not  long  since  established  his  claim  ?  Why 
has  he  surrendered  to  the  commonwealth  all  his  right 
to  the  property,  as  heir,  and  preferred  receiving  but 
one-fifth  of  this  land,  when  he  might  have  received  the 
whole  '  The  fact  is,  it  is  in  evidence,  that  he  did  en- 
deavour to  establish  his  claim,  and  was  unable  to  do  so. 
So  far  then  as  respects  Samuel  Remolds  being  the  heir 
of  John  Reynolds,  it  has  been  clearly  established  that 
he  is  not.  I  lay  it  down  to  you,  however,  gentlemen, 
that  the  right  ofthe  commonwealth  to  property  that  is 
alleged  to  have  Escheated,  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
mere  declarations  of  a  person  that  he  is  an  heir,  whe- 
ther such  person  be  the  informer,  or  a  mere  stranger  to 
the  proceedings  of  Escheat.  'I  he  heirship  must  be 
clearly  anil  satisfactorily  made  out.  Mere  suspicion  or 
rumour  that  a  person  is  an  heir,  is  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify you  in  finding  a  verdict,  that  property  has  not 
Escheated. 

Then  wc  have  the  church  records  of  Chichester  to 
the  same  point.  These  records  show  that  there  was  a 
John  Reynolds  born  in  England,  24th  of  October  1651, 
They  prove  nothing  more  than  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  Reynolds  was  born  in  England,  and  that  he 
had  brothers  also  born  there  ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
same  John  Reynolds  who  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
Proprietary  dfles  not  appear;  on  the  contrary  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  it  was  not  the  same  John  Reynolds, 
because  these  church  records  were  certified  in  England 
in  1790,  and  in  1794  the  Board  of  Property  made  their 
decision  upon  the  caveats  filed  by  the  individuals  claim- 
ing to  be  the  heirs  of  John  Reynolds.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  therefore  that  these  records  were  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  right  of  the  cavea- 
tors, claiming  under  the  English  John  Reynolds;  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  recollected  that  these  records  have 
been  until  lately  in  possession  of  a  family  representing 
themselves  as  descended  from  John  Reynolds.  Then, 
gentlemen,  the  commonwealth  has  I  think  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  John  Reynolds  died  intestate  without  heirs 
or  known  kindred. 

The  next  question  for  your  consideration  is,  did  he 
die  seized  or  possessed  of  this  land  ' 


In  support  of  this  branch  ofthe  case,  a  warrant  for 
1000  acres  of  land  in  Bucks  county,  granted  "  at  the 
request  of  Zach  Whitpaine  in  behalf  of  John  Reynolds, 
has  been  read  in  evidence.  This  warrant  is  dated  the 
18th  of  February  1687.  A  return  was  made  of  the 
survey  on  this  warrant  the  7th  of  May  1687;  and  a  pa- 
tent issued  to  John  Reynolds  the  8th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  for  984  acres,  the  quantity  returned  in  the 
survey.  It  has,  however,  been  strongly  contended,  that 
these  proceedings  are  no  evidence  that  John  Reynolds 
was  ever  seized  or  possessed  of  this  property  ;  and 
particularly  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  commonwealth 
to  have  shown  that  this  land  was  seated  and  improved 
by  John  Reynolds  within  three  years  after  the  survey 
made  upon  it-  A  patent  is  prima  facie  evidence,  that 
the  title  is  vested  in  the  patentee,  [2  Binn.  12,]  and  in 
this  State,  title  draws  after  it,  as  a  legal  incident,  a  con- 
structive possession,  unless  where  the  laud  is  held  ad- 
versely, (4  Serg.  and  Rawle,  466.)  It  has  been  shown 
that  John  Reynolds  received  a  patent.  This  was  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  title.  It  threw  the  onus  of  disprov- 
ing it  upon  the  occupiers  of  this  land,  who  now  deny 
the  title.  If  John  Reynolds  did  not  seat  and  improve 
this  land  within  three  years  after  the  survey,  according 
to  the  tenth  article  of  the  concessions  agreed  upon, 
between  William  Penn  and  the  first  purchasers,  it 
rested  with  them  to  show  it,  and  not  with  the  com- 
monwealth, as  has  been  contended.  Some  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen, I  believe,  own  land  originally  patented  to  the 
first  purchasers;  and  can  you  for  a  moment  believe, 
that  in  order  to  derive  a  title  from  the  commonwealth, 
you  would  be  called  upon  not  only  to  produce  the  pa- 
tent, but  also  to  show  that  the  land  had  been  settled 
and  improved  within  three  years  from  the  survey  .'  Who 
of  you  could  make  the  requisite  proof?  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  law.  The  party  disputing  your  title 
would  be  bound  to  show  that  the  settlement  required 
had  not  been  made.  In  this  case,  what  evidence  have 
the  present  occupiers  offered,  to  show  that  the  land 
was   not  settled  or  improved  within  three  years  ' " 

They  contend  that  the  warrant  having  been  taken  out 
by  Zach  Whitpaine,  the  inference  is  strong  that  John 
Reynolds  never  was  in  this  country  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  land  could  not  have  been  settled  b\  him.  Zach 
Whitpaine  took  out  the  warrant  in  behalf  of  Reynolds, 
and  acted  as  his  agent.  If,  therefore,  you  believe  that 
Whitpaine  settled  the  land,  it  was  the  same  as  if  Rey- 
nolds himself  had  done  it;  the  maxim  ofthe  law  being, 
"  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se." 

The  recital  in  the  patent  to  Struttell,  is  also  relied 
upon  to  show  that  this  land  had  not  been  settled  ,  and 
that  the  Proprietary  Government  had  resumed  the 
giant.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  re-survey  of  1781, 
you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  no  part  ofthe  500  acres 
patented  to  Struttell,  was  embraced  within  the  Rey- 
nolds' tract.  This  therefore  can  be  no  evidence  that 
the  Commonwealth  resumed  the  grant ,  neither  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  recital  which  proves  that  Reynolds  did 
not  settle  the  land  ;  it  is  the  mere  representation  of  an 
individual  applying  for  land  made  in  1742,  fifty-five 
years  after  the  patent  to  John  Reynolds.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  Struttell  to  have  known  whether 
the  land  had  been  sealed  or  improved  within  the  three 
years;  at  any  late,  his  declaration  is  no  evidence  ofthe 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  fiom  the  letter  of 
James  Steel,  written  in  1739,  that  the  land  had  been  for 
some  time  settled  previous  to  that  period.  So  that  the 
representation  of  Sttuttel  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
this  letter  of  Steel's,  who  it  seems  at  that  time  assumed 
the  charge  and  care  of  this  property. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Commonwealth  has  always  ad- 
mitted that  John  Reynolds  was  seized  and  possessed  of 
this  land,  and  that  she  has  done  no  act,  from  which  the 
presumption  can  be  drawn  that  Reynolds  forfeited  his 
title  to  it.  In  granting  the  Escheat  Warrants  of  17c9, 
in  making  the  re-survey  of  1781,  and  the  contract  of 
1784;  in  isaaing   patents  to  Betts  and  Bonner,    and  in 
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deciding  upon  the  caveats  filed  by  Isaac  and  Jesse  Rey- 
nolds; and  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Legislature  at 
the  last  session  relative  to  this  mailer,  the  common- 
wealth has  always  proceeded  upon  t lie  ground  that 
Reynolds  had  been  seised  of  this  property.  This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  evidence,  that  Reynolds  had  ob- 
tained a  perfect  title.  But  there  is  still  stronger  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  such  as  must  be  decisive  of  this  ques- 
tion. You  have  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  settlers 
themselves,  from  the  year  1751  to  1831,  admitting  that 
John  Reynolds  had  been  seised  and  possessed  of  this 
properly.  You  will  find  upon  referring  to  the  petition 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  so 
early  as  1751  the  settlers  entered  into  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  this  land  with  a  certain  Emanuel  House, 
who  represented  himself  as  a  purchaser  from  the  heirs 
of  John  Reynolds.  This  contract,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  Rouse  being  unable  to  make 
such  a  title  as  the  settlers  required.  If  Reynolds  had 
forfeited  his  right,  why  did  they  thus  wish  to  purchase 
the  property  from  a  person  professing  to  derive  title 
from  the  heirs  of  Reynolds  >  But  again,  in  making 
application  for  the  Escheat  Warrants,  they  say  "that  a 
certain  John  Reynolds  was  in  his  life  time  lawfully 
seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  situate,  &c.  Here  then  you  have  the  clear 
and  explicit  declaration  of  the  persons  under  whom  the 
present  occupiers  claim;  that  John  Reynolds  was  law- 
fully seised  of  this  property.  This  admission,  thus  so- 
lemnly made,  and  repeatedly  recognised  by  some  of 
the  present  tenants,  not  otdy  in  their  contracts  with  the 
State,  but  in  their  conveyances  so  late  as  1813,  ren. 
ders  unnecessary  any  further  discussion  of  this  point; 
and  is  conclusive  that  John  Reynolds  was  seised  and 
possessed  of  this  land. 

But  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  he  was  seized  and 
possessed  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  death.  You 
have  in  evidence  the  certificate  of  the  Recorder  of  this 
county,  that  upon  examining  the  Record  of  Deeds  for 
said  county,  from  the  year  1684,  there  is  no  Deed  on 
record  from  John  Reynolds  for  any  land  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. You  have  also  the  certificate  of  the  Recorder  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  that  there  is  no 
conveyance  on  record  in  his  office,  made  by  John  Rey- 
nolds from  1684  to  1776.  If  Reynolds  had  made  a  con- 
veyance of  this  Lnd,  the  deed  must  have  been  recorded 
in  one  of  those  offices;  consequently,  if  you  believe  that 
he  was  ever  seized  and  possessed,  you  must  also  believe 
that  he  died  so  seizedand  possessed.  I  think,  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  up  your 
inquisition,  as  to  the  second  point  of  inquiry,  to  wit: — 
"That  John  Reynolds  died  seized  and  possessed  of  this 
tract  of  land,  now  claimed  by  the  State  as  an  Escheat." 
Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  remaining  question 
for  your  inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  notice  some 

of  the  points,  that  have  been  raised  by  the  counsel  for  j  ers,  I  conceive,  do  not  extend  the  limitation  mentioned 
the  tenants.  They  consist  of  two  leading  questions: —  in  theact  of  1787.  But  I  will  even  admit  that  they  do;nay, 
1st.  Have  the  Proprietaries,  or  the  Commonwealth,  '  will  go  further,  and  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
done  any  act  that  amounts  to  a  direct  or  implied  waiver  I  that  these  settlers  have  a  title  by  their  Escheat  War- 
of  her  right  to  the  Escheat?  2d.  Have  the  occupiers  of  |  rants;'still  it  will  not  affect  the  question  we  are  trying, 
the  land  acquired  a  vested  right  in  it  by  occupancy,  im-  it  only  establishes  the  fact,  that  this  land  Escheated  be- 
provement  or  otherwise?  As  to  these  points,  I  think  fore  1769,  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Corn- 
there  is  no  difficulty.  What  have  the  Proprietaries  of  I  monwealth  to  prove.  In  considering  this  case,  you  are 
the  Commonwealth  done  to  waive  the  right?  It  is  ur-  not  limited  to  any  time  of  finding  when  the  Escheat 
ged,  that  they  have  lain  by  and  acquiesced,  until  the  I  happened;  the  question  is,  "Whether  this  land  ever 
possessors  had  obtained  a  title'  In  what  does  the  evi-  did  Escheat;" — and  it  is  this  which  you  have  sworn  to 
denceofthis  consist?  It  is  admitted,  that  so  early  as  try.  The  time  when  the  Escheat  happened  is  totally 
1739,  the  Proprietary  Government  exercised  a  control  |  immaterial;  and  your  finding  the  Escheat,  does  not  an- 
over  it,  and  that  in  the  years  1767  and  1769,she  claimed  |  nul  the  contract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ground  upon  which 
the   right  to  it,  upon  the  representation  of  the  settlers  ( the  contract  was  made;  and  unless  you  find   that  this 


purchase  money  from  some  of  the  tenants;  as  well  as  by 
the  issuing  of  Escheat  Warrants;  thereby  granting  the 
pre-emption  right.  The  purchase  money  that  was 
paid  was  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  which  the  settlers 
themselves  made  the  State,  and  was  founded  entirely  on 
the  admission  by  the  occupiers  themselves,  that  the 
State  had  a  right  to  this  land  as  Escheated  property. — 
So  far,  therefore,  from  this  being  a  waiver,  it  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  positive  assertion  other  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Escheat.  * 

Then,  as  respects  as  the  Escheat  Warrants.  It  is 
contended  that  these  warrants  have  vested  a  title  in  the 
tenants;  and  that  the  act  of  1?87  cannot  under  such 
circumstances  extend  to  Escheats,  happening  before  the 
revolution.  For  the  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  2d 
provision  of  the  15th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1787,  is  reli- 
ed upon.  This  section  provides,  that  the  claim  of  no 
person  shall  be  affected  by  the  Act  of  1787,  who  shall 
be  possessed  of  any  Escheat  happening  before  the  re- 
volution, by  virtue  of  an  Escheat  Warrant.  But  the 
next  section  provides,  nevertheless,  that  such  Escheat 
Warrant  and  survey  made  thereon,  must  be  returned 
into  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  Gener;d,witbin  two  years 
after  the  publication  ofthe  act, and  also  provides  that  the 
purchase  money,  together  with  the  interest  due  there- 
on, be  satisfied  within  one  year  thereafter,  where  such 
survey  hath  not  been  duly  returned  and  satisfaction 
made  for  the  land  before.  In  order,  therefore,  to  se- 
cure these  persons  from  the  operation  of  this  act,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  show,  that  the  surveys  upon  their 
Escheat  Warrants,  were  returned  into  the  Surveyor 
General's  Office  within  two  years  after  the  publication 
ofthe  Act;  and  also,  tl-.at  the  purchase  money  and  inter- 
est was  paid  within  one  year  alter  the  return  of  the 
survey.  Have  they  shown  this?  Unquestionably  they 
have  not.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  but  five  re- 
turns of  Surveys  on  these  Warrants  adduced  in  evi- 
dence; some  of  which  were  returned  so  late  as  1814; 
and  only  three  individuals  have  paid  any  part  ofthe 
purchase  money.  Tlie  Escheat  Warrants,  therefore, 
do  not  take  their  case  out  ofthe  operation  of  this  act  of 
1787.  It  is  true,  they  gave  them  the  pre-emption  right, 
ill  preference  to  Ellicott  and  Kinsey,  and  indeed,  all 
others.  This  right,  however,  has  never  perfected  so  as 
lo  give  them  a  title.excepting  by  Belts  and  Bonner, who 
have  obtained  patents.  (Mr.  Albert  Smith,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  settlers,  here  referred  the  Escheator  to 
the  Acts  of  Assembly,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  acts  generally  relative  to  the  pa- 
tenting of  lands,  to  show  that  the  limitation,  in  the  16th 
section  ofthe  Act  of  1787,  had  been  extended,  even  at 
the  last  session.)  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that  the 
acts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  relate  to  cases  of  Es- 
cheat Warrants.  Two  of  them  were  passed  previous 
to  the  act  of  1787,  and  relate  to  Indian  lands,  the  oth- 


themselves.  This  right  has  also  been  recognised  by 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  consent  ofthe  settlers,  in 
1781,  '84,  '87,  '94,  and  in  1831.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
all  this  that  has  the  least  semblance  to  an  acquiescence 
in  the  claim  of  the  occupiers  ofthe  land,  or  to  a  relin- 
quishment other  own  right?  For  my  parti  can  see  none. 


land  has  Escheated,  either  in  1769,  or  at.  any  otlier  pe- 
riod, I  do  not  see  how  the  contract  ever  can  be  enforc- 
ed, or  the  purchase  money  recovered  from  these  ten- 
ants. If  the  land  neverdid  Escheat,  (and  this  is  the  al- 
legation on  the  part  ofthe  tenants,)  the  State  cert. only 
had  no  right  to  the  property;  and,  therefore,  could  not 


It  is  also  said,  that  she  has  waived  her  right  by  receiving    contract  for  that,  which  did  not  belong  to  her.     In  or- 
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der  then,  to  establish  tlii9  contract,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  land  has  Escheated.  But  whether  this 
contract  can  he  enforced,  forms  no  mutter  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  point  now  considering  is,  whether  the 
State  waived  her  right  by  issuing  these  Escheat  War- 
rants. From  the  view  that  I  have  taken  of  these  War- 
rants, she  most  assuredly  did  not. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  point,  viz:  Have  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land  acquired  a  vested  right  in  it  by  oc- 
cupancy,   improvement,   or   otherwise.       There   is  no 


and  of  others  by  signing  the  petition  presented  to  the 
legislature,  amounting  altogether  to  about  twenty  per- 
sons. If  you  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  persons  in 
possession  of  this  property,  \ou  have  it  in  your  power 
to  adjourn  until  further  evidence  on  this  point  is  addu- 
ced. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nt-cessity  for  this  mea- 
sure, as  the  point  in  my  opinion  is  clearly  proved. 

It  requires  twelve  of  your  number  to  find  the  Es- 
cheat. As  many,  however,  as  believe  that  the  land  has 
escheated,  may  also  sign  the  Inquisition.      If  Hvelve  do 


doubt  that  occupancy  ol  unappropriated  land  will  give  '  not  agree,  no  Inquisition  of  Escheat  can  be  returned, 
a  pre-emption  right,  and  which  if  diligently  pursued,  ■  You  may  separate  the  land  which  has  been  Patented 
will  give  to  the  occupant  a  complete  equitable  title. —  I  and  paid  for,  and  return  the  rest  as  Escheated;  or  you 
To  such  title  even  the  right  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  may  Escheat  the  whole  tract,  and  leave  the  Patentees 
the  person  subsequently  deriving  title  from  the  common-  j  to  prove  their  title  upon  a  traverse  of  the  Inquisition, 
wealth,  will  be  postponed.      The  case  under  con9idera-    This  latter  mode  will  be  the  more  proper,as  the  common- 


tion  is  not,  however,  a  case  of  unappropriated  land. — 
The  title  to  the  land  in  question  had  passed  from  the 
Commonwealth  to  JohD  Reynolds,  and  had  become 
vested  in  him.  There  is  another  mode  in  this  state  of 
obtaining  title  to  land  by  mere  occupancy,  and  that  is 
under  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  The  commonwealth, 
however,  is  not  affected   by  the   Statute  of  Limitations. 


wealth  alleges  the  Escheat  to  have  happened  previous 
to  1769,  and  long  before  the  Patents  were  issued  to 
Betts  and  Bonner. 

I  have  now,  Gentlemen,  conscientiously  discharged 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty;  and  1  trust  that  yr.u  will 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  yours  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  authority   of   the  laws,   and   the   maintenance  of 


although  is  has  been  urged  upon  you,  apparently  with  I  those  principles  of  justice  to  winch  the  Commonwealth 
some  degree  of  seriousness,  that  she  is.  The  statute  I  js  entitled  equally  with  individuals  We  are  all  bound 
does  not  run  against  the  Commonwealth;  but  even  if  it  I  to  contribute  something  to  the  government  that  protects 
did,  she  could  not  be  barred  in  this  case,  as  at  no  time  us  in  our  rights,  and  secures  lis  in  our  possessions,  and 
has  there  been  an  adverse  possession  of  these  lands.  it  is  but  fair  that  the  tenants  of  this  tract  should  pay 

Mr.  Smith,  with  much  ingenuity,  has  endeavoured  to  I  something  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  land  they  oc- 
show,  by  a  calculation  of  interest,  that  these  lands  must  cupy,  and  which  they  expressly  admit  has  been  grant- 
have  been   settled  previous  to  the  year  1720,  and  that  |  ed  to  them  by  the  Commonwealth.     Let  your  decision, 


they  were  so  settled  with  the  consent  of  the  Proprieta 
ry  Government.  A  letter  written  by  James  Steel,  in 
1739,  in  behalf  of  the  Proprietaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  commission  of  waste,  has  also  been  read 
in  evidence  to  show  that  these  lands  were  settled  with 
the  consent  of  the  government.  It  is  then  argued,  that 
if  settled  at  that  time  with  the  consent  of  the  Proprie- 
taries, the  period  that  has  elasped,  accompanied  by 
their  quiet  possession  and  improvements,  would  secure 
to  them  a  right  of  property  against  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  itself.  However,  this  may  be,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  settlers  themselves  have  never  denied  the 
title  ot  the  Commonwealth;  and  that,  so  far  from  claim- 
ing under  a  grant  from  the  State,  accompanied  by  pos- 
session and  improvement,  they  have  not  only  accepted 
Escheat  Warrants,  but  have  contracted  with  the  State 
in  1784,  for  this  very  land,  and  which  contract  has  been 
recognised  by  them  in  the  conveyances  made,  so  late  as 
1813.  All  pretence,  then,  of  a  claim  of  this  kind,  is 
negatived  by  almost  every  act  of  the  settlers  themselves. 
Many  cases  have  been  referred  to,  and  much  law  cited 
by  the  counsel  for  the  tenants  in  possession,  in  support 
of  their  different  positions,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  do  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  The 
principles  laid  down  are  not  denied,  but  merely  their 
application  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  third  and  last  subject  matter  for  your  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain  in  whose  hands  or  possession  this  tract  of 
land  now  is.  This  point  has  also,  I  think,  been  satisfac- 
torily shown.  It  is  proved  that  a  printed  notice  was 
served  upon,  I  believe,  34  persons,  either  personally,  or 


however,  be  made  without  any  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow;  and  pause  ere  yon  disregard 
not  only  the  rights  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  the 
solemn  acts  of  the  tenants  themselves,  admitting  all  that 
is  now  asked.  The  case  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  ful- 
filled my  duty,  and  it  remains  for  you  fearlessly  to  per- 
form yours. 

The  Inquest  returned  the  following  verdict  "That 
John  Reynolds,  in  the  writ  named,  did  not  die  intestate, 
without  heirs  or  known  kindred,  and  that  the  land 
which  was  patented  to  him  the  8th  of  July,  1687,  lying 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  has  not  Escheated  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania." 


GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN'S  MESSAGE. 

The  following  mf-ssige  should,  in  point  of  time,  have 
preceded  that  contained  in  our  last  number.  The  pre. 
sent  one  having  been  delivered  at  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  was  overlooked.  The  message  calls 
to  mind  some  interesting  events  of  the  period  when  it 
was  written. 

Friday,  Attgcst  13th,  1793. 
The  Address  of  the  Governor,  being  called  for  by  Mr. 
Smilie  and  Mr.  Smith,  was  read  as  follows,  to  wit, 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives! 
i-riie   state  of  the  Union,  and  of  Penns)  Ivania,  as  an 


by  leaving  a  copy  at  their  dwelling-houses.  The  sub- 1  important  member  of  the  Union,  renders  the  present 
stance  of  this  notice  was,  that  an  Escheat  Court  would  I  session  peculiarly  fortunate.  The  extensive  commerci- 
be  held  on  a  particular  day,  to  ascertain  whether  a  cer- 1  al  intercourse,  that  subsists  between  the  United  States, 
tain  tract  of  land,  a  part  of  which  was  in  their  posses-  and  some  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe;  the  so- 
sion,  had  escheated  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  coun  |  lemn  obligations  of  treaty,  by  which  we  are  pledged  to 
gel  who  have  appeared  before  )ou,  acknowledged  that;  others;  the  sentiments  of  a  cordial  friendship,  which 
they  represented  the  persons  who  were  thus  notified,  J  cement  our  alliance  with  one  party;  and  the  justice 
but  have  not  attempted  to  show  that  any  part  of  this  j  which,  as  a  nation  at  peace,  we  owe  to  all  the  parties; 
land  was  in  their  possession.  On  the  contrary,  they  |  are  considerations  of  such  variety  and  importance,  as 
have  alleged  that  the  title  to  this  property  is  in  the  per-  cannot,  I  think,  be  contemplated  by  any  patriotic  citi- 
sons  notified,  so  that  you  have  thus  the  express  admis-  zen,  without  solicitude  and  apprehension.  But,  howev- 
sion  of  these  settlers,  made  through  their  counsel,  that  j  er  great  the  difficulty  may  he,  under  these  circumstan- 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  this,  ces,  of  preserving  the  neutral  character,  in  a  manner 
you  have  the  acknowledgement  of  some  of  the  tenants  universally  satisfactory,  it  is  certainly  the  du'y  of  those, 
themselves,  made  to  the  constable  who  served  the  notice  I  with  whom  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs   is 
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entrusted,  to  attempt  the  arduous  task;  and,  I  am  con"  i  called  tlie  Little  Democrat)  a  prize  to  the  Embuscade 
fident,  that,  recollecting  the  calamities,  which  we  have  frigate,  was  fitting-  out  in  the  same  manner  as  privateers: 
formerly  experienced,  and  reflecting,  with  becoming  and.  this  information  I  immediately  communicated  to 
gratitude,  up"n  the  present  prospeious  condition  of  our  the  President.  On  the  twenty-fourth  cky  of  ihe  same 
country,  you  will  approve  and  sanction  every  just  and  '.  month,  the  Master  Warden  made  a  more  particular  re- 
constitutional  exertion,  (hat  is  calculated  to  maintain  the  port  on  the  subject,  which  was,  1'ikewisf,  submitted  to 
dignity  ot  our  government,  and  to  avoid  a  participation  ;  the  President's  consideration.  But,  as  1  did  not  receive 
in  the  war.  any  directions  in  consequence  of  these  communications, 

"  Upon  this  meritorious  principle,  and  in  order  to  put  !  1  presumed  that  either  the  case  itself,  was  not  within 
the  citizens  of  America  on  thtir  guard,  at  Ibis  critical  ,  the  meaning  of  the  general  instructions  which  had  been 
period,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  i  given;  or  that  the  equipments  mentioned  in  the  reports 
that  the  duty  and  intetest  of  the  United  States  required,  of  the  Master  Warden,  did  not  sufficiently  ascertain  the 
that  they  should,  with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  intended  for  a  privateer.  On 
and  pursue  aeon  luct  friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  the  fifth  day  of  July,  however,  the  Secretary  at  War 
belligerent  powers:  and,  as  the  letter,  which  commu-  I  represented  [o  me,  that  since  the  report  of  the  Masier 
nicated  this  proclamation,  expressed  a  confidence,  that  [  Warden,  such  indirect  information  had  been  received, 
injunctions,  so  interesting  to  the  happiness  and  pros-  !  as  would,  if  founded,  render  it  indisputable,  that  the 
pertty  of  the  United  Stales,  would  have  the  benefit  of  I  Little  Sarah  was  arming  and  equipping  as  a  cruiser;  and, 
my  aid,  to  promote  their  general  and  strict  observance  thereupon,  I  instituted  the  necessary  enquiries,  for  ac- 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  like-  curalely  ascertaining  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
wise,  in  the  most  public  manner,  to  recommend  the  vessel.  The  information  which  I  collected,  confirmed 
subject  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow-citizens;  and  to  |  the  opinion  that  I  had  orig  na'dy  conceived;  and  afford- 
exhurt  them  faithfully  to  conform  to  the  disposition,  |  ed  reason  to  suspect  that  she  intended  shortly  to  leave 
which  the  President  had  officially  recognized  and  pre-  I  port.      In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 


scribed 

"  This  amicable  and  impartial  disposition,  being  thus 
announced  on  behalf  of  the  General  Government,  some 
occurrences  soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  remedy,  in  case  of  any  violence  being  com- 
mitted by  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  vessels  within 
the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  United  S'ates; 
or,  in  case  any  of  those  powers  should  commission,  arm 
and  equip  privateers,  within  our  ports;  a  practice  deem- 


the  Presiilent  (who  was  then  absent  from  the  city)  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  forcibly  detaining  her,  as 
she  was  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  government 
of  France,  1  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth to  wait  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Republic,  to 
represent  to  him  the  circumstances  nf  the  case,  and  to 
request,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  harmony, 
that  he  would  give  directions  for  suspending  her  de- 
parture-     But  as  the  Minister  would  nut  enter  into  any 


ed  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  dan-  !  satisfactory  assurance  in  this  respect,  1  thought  it  my 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Accordingly  in  the  I  duty,  immediately  to  instruct  the  Master  Warden  of  the 
capacity  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  militia  of  the  !  port  to  prohibit  any  pilot  from  taking  charge  of  the 
com-nonwealth,  1  received  instructions  from  the  Presi-  |  vessel;  and  1  issued  orders  to  the  Adjutant  General  for 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  interpose  in  either  of  those  \  making  a  draft  from  the  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
evenls;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  militia,  to  detain  the  rying  into  eliect  the  President's  instructions.  The  ne- 
aggressor,  in  the  first  instance;  or  the  privateer  in  the  |  cessity  of  an  interposition,  in  this  mode,  was  fortunate- 
second;  until  the  President  should  decide  upon  such  :  ly,  however,  superseded,  by  an  explanation  with  the 
further  proceedings,  as  the  occasion  might  require. —  Minister  of  France,  which  induced  the  Secretary  of 
These  instructions  being  immediately  communicated  to  j  State  to  believe,  that  the  vtssel  would  not  be  permitted 
the  Board  of  Wardens,  with  a  request  that  they  would  ,  to  sail,  till  the  President's  s<  ntiments  on  the  subject 
pay  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  subject,  1  was  assured,  \  were  declared;  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
that  pr«  per  measures  would  cheerfully  be  pursued,  for  i  of  State  1  discontinued  the  m  litary  arrangements,  w  hici) 
ascertaining  and   reporting,    without  delay,  every  tran-    had  been  previously  directed. 

saction,  that  appeared  to  militate  against  the  peace  and  i  "A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  transaction,  the 
neutrality  of  the  port.  (French   Consul    represented    to    me.    that    an    English 

"Permit  me  here,  gentlemen,  briefly  to  recapitu-  armed  vessel,  called  the  Jane,  carrying  sixteen  guns, 
late  the  several  cases  that  have  occurred  under  the  provided  with  a  Letterof-Marque,  and  designed  to 
President's  instructions:  referring,  however,  fur  a  more  cruise  upon  our  coasts,  had  arrived  at  Mud-Island;  and 
particular  statement  to  the  documents  which  1  have  di-  referring  to  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
rected  to  be  laid  before  you.  |  the  United  States  and  France,  he  requested  that  <  rders 

"  The  first  was  the  case  of  the  ship  William,  brought  '  might  he  given  to  prevent  this  vessel  Irom  entering  the 
into  the  port  as  a  prize  to  the  French  privateer,  called  harbour.  Upen  enquiring,  however,  more  part  culariy 
the  Citizen  Genet,  but  captured,  as  it  was  alleged,  with-  in'o  the  facts,  ihe  Master  Wat  dm  reported,  that  the 
in  the  limits  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States. —  ship  came  hither  to  take  in  a  cargo  tor  the  Island  of 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  for  this  district  having  decided  i  Jamaica;  and  it  appeared  that  her  equipments  and  co.n- 
against  its  own  jurisdiction,  as  to  trying  the  merits  of  !  mission  were  intended  fir  protection,  in  a  course  of 
that  allegation,  the  President  requested,  that  1  would  !  commerce,  and  not  for  offensive  war,  I  did  not  conceive 
order  a  party  of  militia  on  board  of  the  ship,  for  the  '  that  the  case  was  comprehended  within  the  provisions 
purpose  of  keeping  her  in  safe  custody,  until  his  deter-  '  of  the  treaty;  and,  therefore,  1  submitted  the  Consul's 
ruination  should  be  had  upon  the  subject.  With  this  '  representation,  and  all  the  documents  relating  to  it,  to 
request  1  immediately  complied;  but,  upon  its  being  I  the  President;  whose  opinion,  I  believe,  corresponded 
officially  intimated  to   me,  that   a  subsequent  arrange-    with  mine  upon  the  subject, 

ment  had  been  made,  for  leaving  the   ship,   in    the  pos  "Though    such  were  the   sentiments  entertained  on 

session  of  the  French  Consul,  while  the  legitimacy  of  :  the  arrival  of  the  Jane,  it  was  soon  suggested,  that  her 
her  capture  was  under  consideiation,  I  directed  the  captain,  having  refitt-d  her  in  a  warlike  manner,  wig 
party  of  militia  to  be  withdrawn.  After  this  direction  i  endeavouring  to  encrcase  the  number  of  her  men  and 
was  given,  however,  and  notified  to  the  French  Consul,  !  guns.  A  vigilant  attention  was,  therefore,  given  to  all 
that  gentleman  transmitted  to  me  a  written  instrument,  her  operations;  and  every  article  of  authentic  intelli- 
complainingand  protesting  against  the  seizure  and  de-  I  ge-nce  that  1  collected,  was,  without  delay,  transmitted 
tention  of  the  prize.  :  to  the  President;   who  desired  that  the  vessel  might  be 

"  The  next  instance  was  attended  with  more  difficnl-  I  stopped,  in  case  she  should  be  found  augmenting  her 
ty.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  the  Master  force,  and  about  to  depart.  On  these  points,  conclu- 
Warden  suggested   to  me,  that  the  Little  Sarah   (now  I  sive  evidence  was,  at  length,   obtained;  and  it  became 
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my  duty  to  provide,  with  the  aid  of  the  militia,  for  de-    sist,  may  happily  contributed  to  prevent,  an  infraction 
taining  her.     But,  in   the  course   of  a  correspondence     of  the  neutrality  of  our  port. 


"  During  your  recess,  gentlemen,  the  new  system 
for  the  regulation  of  the  militia,  as  far  as  it  depends  up- 
on the  appointments  of  the  Executive,  has  been  put  in- 
to operation;  but  the  election  of  officers,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbouring  brigades,  have  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable embarrassment,  and  few  of  the  returns  have 
hitherto  been  rendered.  Considering  the  importance, 
at  all  times,  but,  particularly  at  present,  of  this  national 
safe-guard,  a  revision  of  the  system,  will,  I  think,  be 
expedient;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  in  a  memo- 
rial from  the  officers  of  the  First  Division,   that  for  the 


with  the  President  on  the  subject,  I  was  informed,  that 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Min- 
ister, it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  at  that  moment,  to 
interpose  with  the  militia,  although  it  was  expected, 
that  I  should  employ  such  means  of  coercion,  as  were 
in  my  power,  for  stopping  her,  should  she  attempt  to 
depart,  before  a  stiptdated  period,  and  without  a  deter- 
mination upon  her  case.  The  vessel,  having  eventual- 
ly complied  with  the  injunctions,  that  were  given,  for 
the  reduction  of  her  military  force,  was  permitted  to 
prosecute  her  voyage. 

"But,  in  the  course  of  these  transactions,   I  clearly  )  purpose  of  ensuring  punctuality,  energy,  and  responsibi- 
discovered,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  execute  j  lity,  some  additional  penalties  (accompanied  with  effec- 
the  President's  instructions   by  drafts  from  the  militia,  ;  trial  means  for  recovering  them)  should  be  imposed  on 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.      It  was  obvious  that  |  the  neglects  and  delinquencies,  prohibited  by  the  law; 
the  equipment  of  privateers,  and  the  commission  of  oth-    some   more  adequate   compensations  allowed,  for  the 
er  outrages  upon  the  neutrality  of  the  port,   might  take  i  labour  and  service  which  it  requires.     A  positive  pro- 
place  in  the  stream  of  the  river,  at  a    considerable  dis-  |  vision    for   deciding  on  the  contested  elections    of  the 
tance  from  the  shore;  and  should  any   opposition   be  j  regimental  officers,  would,  likewise,  be  useful;  but  you 
given  to  the   measures,  that  were   directed  to   be  em-  j  can  best  judge,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  dispo- 
ployed  in  such  cases,  for  detaining  the  offending  par-  ;  sition  and  interest  of  the  various    parts  of  the  state, 
ties,  success  would  be  rendered  douhtful;  the  honor  of  |  whether  the  allotment  of  a  greater  number  of  days  for 
the  government  might  be  committed;  and  the  tranquil-     exercise,  in  some,  or  all  the  counties,  would  not  be  pro- 
ity  of  the  city  must  be  disturbed.     With  a  view,  there-  |  ductive  of  a  public  benefit,  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
fore,  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  me,  in  a  man-  j  the  private  inconveniences  that  may  ensue, 
ner  the  most  efficient  and  the   most  safe,  I  stationed  a  I      "It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  upon  this  occasion,    to 
party    of   militia    at  Mud-Island,   and   erected  a  battery     inform  you,    that   our   fellow. citizens  on   the  frontiers, 
there,  so  as  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware;     have   been  very  little  molested    by   the  Indians,  since 
having    previously    communicated    my    design   to    the  |  youradjournment;  and  that,   consequently,  it  has   not 
President,  and  obtained  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  '  been  necessary  to  make  any   auxiliary  drafts  from  the 
in  favour  of  its  legality.   I  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  indeed,  |  militia,  in   support   of  the  three   rifle  companies,   that 
of  knowing,  that  the  arrangement  was  genarally  approv- {  were  authorised   to  be  raised  for  their   protection  and 
ed;   and,    I   am   confident,  that,  on   your   part,  you  will     defence.     I  cherish  a  hope,  indeed,  that  the  measures, 
not  only  cheerfully  defray  the   incidental  expenses   (of'  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  General  Government 
which,   together   with  copies  of  the  orders,  that  have  I  (and   to  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  I  have 
been  issued,  from  time  to  time,  an  account  will  be  trans-  |  given  all  the  aid  in  my  power)  will  terminate  in  peace.- 
tnitted  to  you)   but  that  you  will,  also,  provide  for  the  :  but  till  the  event  of  the  treatv.which  is  now  negociating  at 
continuance  of  so  necessary   an  establishment,  upon  a  j  Sankusky, is  known, orshould  that  event  be  unfavorableto 
more  perfect  plan;   at  least,  during  the  existence  of  the  I  your  wishes,  you  may  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  remit  the 
European  war.      The  charge  for  the  pay  and    rations  of  j  lawful  exertion  of  the  Executive  authority,  to  prevent, 
the  militia  will  eventually  be  exhibited  against  the  Gen-  |  or  to  repel,  the  hostility  of  our  savage  enemy.      The  ac- 
eral  Government;  to  whose  officers  I  am  indebted  for    counts  of  disbursements  (together  with  several  other 
the  loan  of  arms  and  ammunition;  but  it  will  be  neces-  '  documents)  respecting  this  service,  will  be   presented 
sary,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  Legislature  should  make  j  to  you,  agreeably  to  the  requisition  of  the  act  of  Assem- 
an  approbriation  for  repaying  to  the  Bank  of  Pennsvl-    blv;  and  I  trust,  that,  after  a  candid  examination,  you 
vania,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  (being  bor-  j  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  appropriated  fund  has  been 
rowed  on  my  personal  credit)  has  been  expended,  with  j  applied  to  its  proper  objects,   with  fidelity  and  econo- 
the  strictest  economy,  in  maintaining  the  men,   raising  I  my, 

the  platform,  and  making  the  indispensable  repairs,  at        "While  adverting  to  the  performance  of  the  various 

the  fort.  duties  charged  upon  the  Executive  Department,  by  the 

"The  advantage  of  this  arrangement   became  every  j  laws  of  a  preceding  session,  I  have  always  felt  peculiar 

day  more  apparent,  particularly  when  the  President,  in     satisfaction   in  directing  the  legislative  attention  to  the 


explanation  of  his  general  instructions,  for  preserving 
our  neutrality,  declared,  that  no  privateer,  which  had 
been,  or  should  be,  fitted  out,  within  the  United  States, 
shall  be  permitted  to  find  an  asylum  in  any  of  our  har- 
bours; and  that  every  prize,  taken  by  such  privateers, 
should  be  seized,  on  her  arrival  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  respective  states,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
stored to  her  owners,  at  the  time  of  the  capture.     Pa; 


contracts  for  improving  our  roads  and  rivers.  Upon 
this  subject  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
and  lay  before  you,  a  report,  comprehending,  in  one 
point  of  view,  all  the  objects  of  improvement,  the 
names  of  the  respective  contractors  and  their  sureties, 
the  sums  appropriated  for  each  object,  the  sums  ad- 
vanced on  the  several  contracts;  and  remarks  (referring 
to  the  corresponding  vouchers)  upon  the  progress,  or 


ing  a  due  attention  to  the  President's  declaration,  you  i  execution,  of  every  particular  work.  In  consequence 
will  perceive  by  the  papers,  which  1  have  directed  the  of  the  general  order,  that  has  been  issued,  1  expect, 
Secretary  to  deliver,  that  the  French  privateer,  called  )  likewise,  shortly  to  obtain,  for  your  information,  an  of- 
the  Citizen  Genet,  one  prize  taken  by  her,  and  four  ficial  report,  founded  upon  actual  examination,  of  the 
prizes,  taken  by  the  Little  Democrat,  have  already  (and  i  fidelity,  with  which  the  contractors  have  discharged 
almost  all  on  one  day)  required  an  interposition  of  the  (  their  several  engagements;  and  of  the  public  benefits, 
militia,  unless  a  party  had  been  actually  on  service,  and  J  that  have  been  derived  from  so  liberal  an  expenditure  of 
a  battery  erected,  at  Mud-Island,  could  not  have  been  i  the  public  wealth.  In  the  meantime,  you  will  receive 
procured  with  sufficient  facility  and  dispatch.  Some  |  such  of  the  surveys, as  have  been  returned  by  the  Com- 
beneflt  has,  likewise,  I  believe,  been  produced  by  these  missioners,  appointed,  under  the  act  of  the  eleventh  of 
means,  in  relation  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city;  April  last,  to  view  and  lay  out  the  road  from  Philadel- 
which,  at  one  period,  were  so  annoyed,  as  to  induce  the  i  phia  to  the  borough  of  York;  the  road  from  M'Call's 
Mayor  to  request  a  detachment  of  militia,  in  aid  of  the  I  ferry  to  the  line  of  the  state  of  Delaware;  the  road  from 
civil  authority:  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  improb-  I  Prather's  to  the  west  side  of  Chesnut  Ridge;  the  road 
able,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  being  prepared  to  re-  I  from  Spiker's  to  Cherry's  mill;  the  road  from  Reading 
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to  Presqu'  Isle;  and  the  road  from  Strasburg  towards 
Newport.  To  some  of  these  surveys,  however,  objec- 
tions have  been  offered  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
the  propriety  of  whicli  it  is  your  province  to  consider; 
as  well  as  to  decide  upon  the  respectable  application 
that  will  be  laid  before  you,  for  authorising  a  small,  but 
advantageous  alteration,  in  the  course  of  the  state  road, 
running  between  Turtle  creek  and  Pittsburgh.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  add  to  the  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject, an  account  of  any  progress  being  made,  in  laying 
out  the  town  at  Presqu'  Isle:  but  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  other  reasons  assigned  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  will,  I  am  pursuaded,  be  thought  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  delay  that  has  taken  place. 

"In  compliance  with  the  respective  laws,  measures 
have  been  pursued  to  procure  an  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state;  and  to  execute  the  preparatory  ar- 
rangements, respecting  the  institution  of  the  Loan-of- 
fice; though  in  the  latter  case,  difficulties  have  occurred, 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  several 
of  the  counties  will,  probably,  solicit  your  interposition. 
The  laws  of  the  last  session,  the  volume  of  laws  re-pub- 
lished, the  militia  law,  and  the  rules  of  military  discip- 
line, have  been  printed,  and  distributed  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Legislature;  and  1  have  also  contracted, 
under  your  authority,  for  the  re-publication  of  the  laws, 
passed  antecedently  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  I  have  not  yet,  however, 
been  able  to  procure  the  octavo  volumes  of  the  acts  of 
Congress,  directed  to  be  purchased;  as  a  new  edition 
became  necessary  to  supply  the  number  specified  in  the 
law,  but  they  will  be  ready,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session. 

"On  viewing  the  actual  state  of  our  finances,  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking  the  very  advantageous  alteration  pro- 
duced by  those  fiscal  arrangements,  which  have  been 
made,  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion: for  the  payment  of  our  state  debts;  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  various  emissions  of  paper  money;  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  public  resources;  have  obvious- 
ly introduced  system  and  certainty,  where  disorder  and 
embarrassment  formerly  prevailed.  Still,  however,  it 
is  of  importance  that  more  effectual  means  should  be 
devised  for  the  collection  of  the  arrearages  of  taxes;  and 
for  disengaging  the  product  of  the  Land-office  (which 
since  the  fourteenth  day  of  March  last,  has  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
four  dollars)  from  the  delays  and  accidents,  incid-  nt.d 
to  the  practice  of  admitting  applications,  before  the 
parties  are  prepared  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  tor  their 
lands.  Some  precaution  will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  grant  of  warrants  for  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  land,  than  remans  the  property  of  the  public. 

"You  will  perceive  by  the  papers,  respecting  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  that,  in  conformity  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General,  I  made  an  early  subscrip- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  state;  and  that,  after  having  recei- 
ved information  from  the  President  and  Directors,  that 
the  institution  was  duly  organized,  I  issued  warrants,  at 
several  times,  in  favor  of  those  Gentlemen,  for  the  gross 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  dollars,  and  eighty-three  cents,  in 
six  per  cent,  stock;  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  and  thirty-three  cents, 
in  three  per  cent,  stock;  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  one  dollars,  and  twenty-five 
cents,  in  deferred  stock;  together  with  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  dollars,  and  six  cents,  being  the  specie  sum,  which 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  proper  officers,  might 
be  applied,  independently  of  the  prior  appropriations, 
and  without  entirely  exhausting  the  Treasury,  towards 
the  payment  of  the  state  subscription.  The  aggregate 
of  these  sums  (estimating  the  stock  at  the  rate  prescri- 
bed) amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which,  I  shall  of  course  obtain  on  loan 


from  the  Bank  (according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  act) 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  price  of  the  public 
shares. 

"From  the  satement  that  will  be  exhibited  to  you,  in 
pursuance  of  my  directions,  you  will  find,  that  since  the 
first  day  of  January  last,  the  payments  into  the  Treasu- 
ry, (exclusive  of  those  which  have  been  made  in  bills  of 
credit)  being  added  to  the  balance  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars, 
and  forty-four  cents,  previously  existing,  constitute  a 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  dollars,  and  fifty-eight  cents;  and  the 
expenditures  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand  and  ninety  dollars,  and  six- 
ty-four cents,  including,  among  other  articles,  the  ex- 
penses of  government, the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  the  improvement  of  roads 
and  rivers,  the  payment  of  pensions,  the  specie  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  grant  to  ac- 
commodate Congress  (which,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  County  Commissioners,  will  be  inade- 
quate to  its  object)  and  the  grant  in  aid  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  On  this  view,  therefore,  the  balance 
that  now  remains  in  the  Treasury,  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  fifty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars, and  ninety-four  cents,  besides  a  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  paper  money,  which  you  will,  no  doubt,  di- 
rect to  be  destroyed.  The  Commissioners  for  settling 
the  accounts  of  the  individual,  with  the  United  States, 
have,  I  am  informed,  presented  their  report,  but  as  no 
official  communication  of  the  result  has  been  made  to 
me,  I  am  only  able,  at  this  time,  to  mention  that,  from 
the  statement  of  the  Agent  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
appears,  that  the  aggregate  of  our  claims  for  principal 
and  interest,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirteen  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  twenty-four  cents. 

"Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  department  of  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
form you,  that,  during  your  recess,  the  Comptroller  has 
refused  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of 
Investigation,  the  books  and  papers,  that  were  deposi- 
ted with  hiin,  by  the  late  Agents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  On  this  occasion  I  have  proceeded  with  all  the 
circumspection  in  my  power,  as  well,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  procure  for  the  committee  the  satisfaction  which  they 
required,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  interfering,  either  with  the  general  enquiry  in- 
stituted into  that  officer's  transactions,  or  with  a  partic- 
ular operation  of  the  impeachment  which  is  now  depen- 
ding. The  same  motives  still  induce  me  to  content  my- 
self with  mentioning  the  subject,  and  submitting  to  your 
perusal  the  correspondence  which  it  has  produced. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives.' 

"The  exercise  of  your  peculiar  province,  in  origins 
ting  money  bills,  will,  I  am  confident,  equally  demon- 
state  your  liberality  and  economy.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  besides  the  provis- 
ion for  defraying  the  charge  of  defending  the  port  and 
river  Delaware,  to  whicli  1  have  already  referred,  an  ap- 
propriation will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  certificates 
(amounting  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  dollars  and  eleven  cents)  which  have  been  issued 
for  debts  liquidated  since  the  last  session,  beyond  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  heretofore  set  a  part  for 
that  purpose.  Several  documents  will,  likewise,  be 
laid  before  you,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  money, 
allowed  for  surveying  several  roads,  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate!  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.' 

"Having  thus  presented  to  your  consideration  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  public  business,  which  has  been  trans- 
acted during  your  recess;  of  the  state  of  our  finances; 
and  of  the  demands  that  await  an  appropriation;  I  shall 
not,  at  this  time,   press  many  other  objects  upon  your 
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attention  as  requiring1  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. But,  besides  referring  to  your  own  records,  and 
my  former  communications,  permit  me  specially  to  sug- 
gest to  you,  the  expediency  of  immediately  establishing 
a  system  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  county 
taxes;  of  reforming  the  interior  accommodations  of  our 
prisons  (on  which  subject  a  representation  from  the  In- 
spectors of  the  prison  of  Philadelphia  will  be  communi- 
cated to  you)  of  framing  a  comprehensive  and  moderate 
fee-bill;  and  of  improving  the  regulations  of  the  Health 
Office.  This  institution,  indeed  (as  on  other  occasions 
I  have  observed)  becomes  daily  more  important  to  the 
well  being  of  our  metropolis.  At  this  moment  an  alarm 
prevails,  respecting  the  appearance  of  an  infectious  dis- 
order; which,  together  with  the  recent  occurrences, 
that  have  increased  our  intercourse  with  the  West-In- 
dies, and  the  influx  ot  foreigners,  must  point  out  the 
necessity  of  more  strongly  guarding  the  public  health 
by  legislative  precautions.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  in- 
stituted the  proper  enquiries,  to  ascertain  the  nature, 
extent,  and  remedy,  for  the  existing  disease;  and  per- 
mit me  to  assure  you,  that  the  Health  Officer,  and  the 
Physician  of  the  Port,  aided  by  the  Officers  of  the  Pol- 
ice, and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  will  pursue  ev- 
ery  rational  measure  to  allay  the  public  inquietude,  and 
effectually  remove  its  cause. 

"Asa  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  reviving  several 
acts,  whose  legal  expiration  approaches,  will,  likewise, 
employ  a  portion  of  the  short  period,  that  can  be  allot- 
ted to  the  present  session,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind 
you,  that  the  duration  of  the  supplement  to  the  act  for 
raising  county  rates  and  levies,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  act  for  the  sale  of  located,  but  unimproved  lands, 
to  pay  the  arrearages  of  certain  taxes,  are  limited  to  tbe 
thirty-first  day  of  December  next;  that  the  act  to  regu- 
late the  exportation  of  pot  ash  and  pearl  ash,  has  ceased 
to  operate;  and  that  it  is  questionable,  from  the  terms  of 
the  law,  whether  the  existing ac>,  tor  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  immorality,  can  be  considered  as  remaining  in 
force,  longer  than  the  twenly-fifih  of  the  ensuing  monili. 
"But  amidst  these  subjects  of  political  arrangement; 
amidst  our  official  cares  to  advance  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  our  immediate  constituents;  shall  I  be  ex- 
cused if  I  introduce  a  claim  upon  your  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence; and  solicit  some  aid,  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  our  country?  The  contributions  of  individuals(though 
hitherto  compassionately  and  honorably  extended)  can- 
not furnish  an  adequate,  or  permanent  relief:  and  thus, 
destitute  of  friends  and  money;  unaccustomed  to  our 
climate;  ignorant  of  our  laws,  our  language  and  our 
manners;  these  unfortunate  emigrants  are  threatened 
with  all  the  rigours  of  the  approaching  winter;  and  ex- 
posed to  accumulating  misery  and  want.  But  the  char- 
acteristic humanity  of  Pennsylvania  (which  has  already 
been  moved  by  the  calamities  of  the  case,  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  Legislature  may  evince)  cannot,  I  am  per- 
suaded, remain  inactive  on  the  present  critical  occasion: 
this  intimation  will  sufficiently  ensure  your  attention 
to  the  subject;  and,  whatever  course  your  bounty  may 
pursue,  it  must,  I  think,  obtain  the  approbation  of  our 
fellow  citizens;  and  excite  the  emulation  of  our  sister 
states. 

"With  the  documents  relating  to  the  subject,  that 
have  been  stated,  >ou  will  receive  authentic  copies  of 
several  acts,  and  of  the  journals  of  Congress  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  me  subsequent  lo  your  last 
session.  And  here,  let  me  assure  you,  Gentlemen,  that, 
as  it  is  one  of  my  most  important  duties  so  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  highest  gratifications,  to  furnish  every 
species  of  information,  that  could  either  elucidate  my 
transactions,  or  facilitate  yours.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  to  me,  that,  exercising  your  constitution- 
al power  over  the  records  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, you  may,  at  all  times,  fairly,  and,  I  hope,  satisfac- 
torily, trace  the  motives,  which  have  influenced  my  of- 
ficial conduct.     In  those  records,  you  will  perceive  the 


multiplicity  of  business,  that  has  naturally  flowed  from 
the  institution  of  a  government,  essentially  new  in  its 
principles  and  organization,  as  well  as  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  trusts,  that  have  incidentally  arisen  from 
our  federal  connection;  from  the  recent  reform  in  the 
judiciary,  militia,  and  finance  systems;  and  from  the 
measures  prescribed  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers; 
the  regulation  of  the  Land-Office;  the  encouragement  of 
settlements;  and  the  improvement  of  our  roads  and  riv- 
ers; And,  if  a  candid  enquiry  into  a  discharge  of  these 
duties,  by  convincing  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  ardent 
disposition,  that  I  have  unformly  felt,  to  promote  their 
interest  and  happiness,  shall  add,  to  the  testimony  of 
my  own  mind,  the  honor  of  their  approbation,  I  shall 
enjoy  a  reward,  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  impair, — no 
political  vicissitude  destroy. 

"THOMAS   MIFFLIN. 
"Philadelphia,  August  29th,  1793." 


TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    DIRECTORS    OF    THE 

TRENTON    DELAWARE    FALLS   COMPANY. 

Gentlemen- — In  presenting  you  with  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  proposed  canal  for  the  De- 
laware Falls  Company,  I  must  premise,  that  the  esti- 
mate cannot  be  considered  as  accurate  in  quantities  in 
some  parts  of  it,  as  I  could  wish,  and  as  would  have 
been  it  the  high  water  in  the  river  had  not  prevented  a 
critical  examination  about  the  head  of  Scudder's  Falls, 
in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  rock  to  be  re- 
moved. This  can  be  well  done  only  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  the   river. 

1  have,  as  I  believe,  been  rather  liberal  in  my  esti- 
mate of  this  substance,  but  I  wish  to  err  rather  over 
than  under.  The  whole  line  is  divided  into  sections 
of  about  168  rods,  or  42  chains,  exact,  except  where 
mentioned  otherwise.  The  whole  distance,  to  a  large 
tree  near  Lamberton,  is  nearly  seven  miles,  and  is  di- 
vided into  13  sections,  and  the  estimate  made  for  each 
section   separately. 

Beginning  at  the  head  of  Scudder's  Falls,  and  run- 
ning lo  the  foot  of  the  same,  iO  chain's,  or  halfa  mile, 
I  call  section  1.  On  this  section  considerable  rock  will 
be  found,  some  of  it  v/ill  quarry  up  in  such  small  pieces 
as  is  fit  on^y  for  the  bank  on  that  section. 

I  believe  the  substance  excavated  would,  if  placed 
with  some  attention,  by  the  largest  stone  being  placed 
outside,  and  the  second  size  within  them,  and  the  gra- 
vel and  fine  earth  inside,  this  would  seem  eveiy  thing 
we  wish,  without  a  regular  wall,  except  for  6  or  8  chain 
at  the  lower  end. 

I  have  also  connected  with  this  section,  the  cutting 
of  a  passage  for  the  entrance  of  the  water  from  the  head 
of  the  falls  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  I  have 
estimated  at  260  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  width,  and 
an  average  of  5  feet  deep,  as  all  rock.  The  whole  of 
the  excavation  taken  from  the  entrance,  I  propose  shall 
be  thrown  into  a  wing  dam,  to  assist  in  turning  the 
water  into  the  canal. 

Informing  my  Jstimate  of  the  expense  of  opening 
this  passige,  I  have  considered  the  difficulties  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  probably  coffer  dams  must  be  formed  to 
keep  the  water  from  the  work,  and  enable  the  con- 
tractors to  take  out  the  rock. 

I  therefore  estimate  as  follows  : — fhere  follows  a  par- 
ticular estimate  of  the  work  In  be  dune,  anil  th- prices,  not 
including  lands  and  contingencies  which  are  here  omitted) 
amounting  to  $70,540,90  cents,  as  the  full  amount  of 
costs  of  making  a  very  perfect  work,  which  will  require 
but  little  or  no  repairs  when   well  executed. 

I  would  here  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  estimates 
are  made  upon  a  canal,  no  where  less  than  42  feet  on 
bottom,  60  feet  on  the  top  water  line,  and  6  feet  depth 
of  water,  from  the  head  of  Scudder's  Falls  to  the  As- 
sanpink.  And  where  a  greater  width  can  be  obtained 
without  any  material  additional  expense,  it  will  be  done. 
From  the  Asaanpink   to  Lamberton,    the  canal  is  to  be 
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made  22  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,    40  feet  on  the  top 
water  line,  and  (5  feet  deep. 

[  have  considered  that  about  one-half  the  water  would 
probably  be  used  before  passing-  the  Assanpink,  and 
probably  more  than  halt,  if  we  include  what  may  be 
used  on  both  sides  of  this  stream,  and  near  Ihe  banks; 
and  assuming1  these  premises  as  correct,  the  40  feet 
water  line,  for  all  that  part  below  the  Assanpink,  will 
be  amply  sufficient. 

According  to  rules  laid  down  by  Prony,  on  velocity 
of  water  in  streams  and  canals,  and  allowing  there  to  be 
2  inches  descent  in  each  mile,  the  velocity  in  the  60  feet 
canal  will  be  about  lj  miles  per  hour,  this  will  give 
2,019,540  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  33,639  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

If  we  suppose  that  we  can  command  14  feet  head  at 
the  Assanpink  and  19  feet  at  Lamberton,  allowing  for 
descent  in  the  canal  2  inches  per  mile,  then  we  have 
in  one  half  the  water,  if  used  at  the  Assanpink,  a  power 
equal  to  306  horses,  and  if  we  calculate  for  the  other 
half  at  Lamberton,  we  have  equal  to  416  horse  power. 
This  is  sufficient  for  as  many  manufactories  as  the 
friends  of  the  project  can  reasonably  wish;  or  if  any 
greater  power  should  be  found  available,  it  could  be 
obtained  by  a  dam  at  the  head;  which  should  raise  the 
water  one  foot  above  what  we  have  now  assumed  as 
the  top  water  line  ;  and  we  shall  then  have  doubled 
the  whole  power  from  722  to  1444  horse  power.  It  is 
assumed,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  power  equal 
to  56+,  horses,  will  carry  10,000  nude  spindles  for  spin- 
ning yarn  as  fine  as  No.  48,  with  400  looms  to  weave 
the  same. 

1  had  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  make  the  Aque- 
duct over  the  Assanpink  30  feet  width  of  water  way, 
and  44  feet  from  abutment  to  abutment,  if  there  was 
no  pier.  If  we  found  rock  convenient  for  founding  a 
pier,  it  would  be  advisable  to  build  one,  as  cheaper 
than  to  carry  the  timber  work  over  without  one.  If  we 
should  therefore  have  a  pier,  1  would  have  the  two 
spaces  each  25  feet. 

The  plan  for  bridges,  I  have  supposed  the  most  sim- 
ple, to  be  the  best.  A  truss  or  bent  in  the  middle  of 
the  canal,  and  string  pieces  from  that  to  each  bend  of 
the  canal  ;  ifthis  bent  iso  feel  above  the  water,  it  brings 
it  on  a  level  with  the  bank,  and  it  makes  it  sufficiently 
high  for  rafts  or  boats,  without  covering  to  pass  under. 

The  plans  which  1  propose  for  embankments  in  the 
river,  on  Section  2  to  ",  is  shewn  in  a  sketch  herewith 
shewn.  This  is  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  case  in  local 
circumstances.  1  have  also  given  a  sketch  of  the  bank 
on  Section  11,  and  manner  cf  securing  it  against  abra- 
sion. 

/  think  this  will  malic  a  permanent  and  safe  work, 
which  is  very  desirable  in  so  important  an  undertaking, 
and  one  which  is  to  give  value  and  usefulness  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital  to  be  located,  and  dependant  on  its  sta- 
bility and  permanency. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  route,  exhibiting  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  tiie 
line,  together  with  a  careful  designation  of  the  owners 
of  land  along  the  route,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Potts  in  preparation,  and  will  soon 
be  laid  before  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  WRIGHT, 
Engineer  Trenton  Delaware  Falls  Cpmpaay 
Trenton,  June  24th,  1S31. 


ABDIIESS    OF    THE 

TEMPERANCE    CONVENTION. 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  address  you,    friends  and  fellow-citizens,    by  di- 
rection,  and  on   behalf  of  the  delegates,  from  various 
Temperance  Societies  in  this  State,  who  sat  in  couven- 
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tion  at  Ilarrisburg,  on  the  24th  and  2jlh  days  of  August 
last. 

Tlie  representatives  assembled  on  that  interesting 
occasion,  brought  with  lliem  very  animating  intelligence 
of  the  strong  impressions  of  duly  which  have  most  hap- 
pily influenced  the  minds  of  their  constituents,  and 
others  of  our  countrymen,  inducing  Ihern  to  devote 
their  energies  to  arrest  the  plague  of  Intemperance, 
which  has  laid  waste  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
and  beauty  of  mo  Ititudes  of  many  generations  past,  and 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  innumerable  responsible  beings,  in  ages  to  come. 
Will  it  be  presumptuous  to  express  the  belief,  that 
nothing  inferior  to  the  benevolence  which  proceeds 
from  the  Father  of  Mercies,  can  incline  the  hearts,  and 
enlighten  the  understandings  of  those,  who  seek  to  be 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  reformation  of  this 
kind  in  our  extensive,  and  otherwise  powerful,  pros- 
perous, and  always  beloved  commonwealth. 

If  the  motive  to  engage  in  this  vast  field  of  arduous 
and  beneficent  exertion,  be  derived  from  the  high  source 
to  which  we  have  ventured  to  allude,  all  who  are  de- 
dicated to  the  service  may  be  consoled  by  the  assur- 
ance, that  their  disinterested  efforts  will  not  prove 
wholly  fruitless. 

It  is  cause  of  regret,  that  parts  of  Pennsylvania  were 
not  reached  in  time,  by  notice  of  the  intended  conven- 
tion, and  that  in  other  sections  where  the  information 
was  conveyed,  the  societies  did  not  receive  the  ques- 
tions designed  to  elicit  important  facts  relating  to  the 
causes  and  the  consequences  of  Intemperance,  and  con- 
cerning the  means  which  bad  been  employed  to  dimi- 
nish tl  at  evil  habit.  Notwithstanding  these  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances,  twenty-two  associations  appointed 
representatives,  and  two  transmitted  written  communi- 
cations to  Harrisburg. 

Imperfect  as  the  returns  necessarily  were,  and  not- 
withstanding the  failure  in  procuring  any  reports  from 
certain  portions  of  the  State,  the  accounts  furnished, 
nevertheless,  serve  at  once  to  administer  gratifying  and 
painful  feelings  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

You  will  learn  with  pleasure,  that  among  the  triumphs 
of  principle  which  already  adorn  our  cause,  great  num- 
bers of  distillers  have  ceased  to  make  ardent   spirit 

that  many  country  merchants  no  longer  vend  it — that 
some  innkeepers  have  expelled  it  from  their  bars — 
that  hundreds  of  farmers  have  entirely  abandoned  it — 
that  the  ablest  crews  who  navigate  some  of  the  finest 
vessels  owned  in  our  metropolis,  have  renounced  it — 
that  in  extensive  ship-yards,  smitheries,  iron-works, 
forges,  and  other  mechanical  and  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, it  is  voluntarily  relinquished — that  several 
thousand  intelligent  and  independent  freemen  ofPenn- 
sjlvania  have  become  members  of  associations  to  dis- 
courage, and  if  possible  to  put  an  end  to  (he  use  of 
this  seductive  and  debasing  liquor— that  other  equally 
estimable  individuals  of  both  sexes,  are  less  conspicu- 
ously, though  less  efficiently  promoting  the  same  noble 
purpose — we  are  sure,  fellow-citizens,  this  intelligence 
will  be  welcome,  encouraging,  and  joyful  to  you.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  sorrowful  tidings,  that  the 
evidence  is  abundant  to  prove,  that  incalculable  and 
unutterable  private  misery  and  public  evil;  that  nearly 
all  the  crime,  and  pauperism,  which  disfigure  our  cha- 
racter as  a  people,  with  their  attendant  pecuniary  de- 
mands upon  you,  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  over- 
whelming vice  of  drunkenness  ! 

The  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  beverages  can 
be  obtained,  that  are  productive  of  such  moral  and  po- 
litical degradation,  afflicting  so  severely  the  common- 
wealth at  large,  are  subjects  demanding  jour  immediate 
and  unwearied  attention,  in  order  to  the  application  of 
a  remedy. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  to  invoke  your  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  and  urge  the  speedy  organization  of  so- 
cieties, and  the  re-modelling  of  those  which  are  al- 
ready formed,  upon  the  plan  suggested  in  thu  extracts 
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from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  which  accom- 
pany this  address.  The  influence  of  example,  and 
combined  effort  in  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  facts, 
will  we  are  convinced,  prove  to  be  the  most  certain 
means  of  carrying  this  noble  purpose  to  a  successful 
issue. 

It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  feel  authorised  to  pro- 
claim the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  body  that  conferred 
upon  us  the  trust  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
execute,  that  it  relies  solely  for  success  upon  the  means 
which  indulgent  Heaven  may  bless,  in  awakening  in 
the  public  mind  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  fiailty, 
and  just  views  of  the  dignity  and  accountability  of  man- 
kind in  this  respect.  With  reason,  truth,  and  persua- 
sion for  advocates,  a  hope  is  entertained  that  ere  long 
the  public  judgment  will  be  convinced  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  crime  of  Intemperance  is  one  of  the  most 
important  civil  designs  to  elevate  the  character  of  th 


The  Wilkins  Xovi nsliip  Society,  report,  "Three  dis- 
tilleries at  present  in  the  township." 

The  Bethany  Congregation  Society,  organized  Jan- 
uary 5th,  1S29 — report,  "Number  of  distilleries  now  in 
operation  within  our  bounds,  is  ma:;  two  have  been 
stopped  from  principle,  and  two  from  the  influence  of 
the  Society." 

The  Pine  Creek  Society,  organized  October,  1830, 
— report,  "1  here  are  five  distilleries  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Society.  None  have  been  stopped  from  a  sense  of 
duty;  but  some  of  them  are  about  to  be  stopped,  partly 
from  that  cause,  and  partly  from  necessity." 

City  of  Pittsburg.  Aleg.  Co.  Total 

The  No. of  Tavern  licensed  in  1829,   129         162       291 

Do.  do.  1830,   116         185       301 

Do.  do.  1831,  120         169       289 

The  present  number  289  being  in  the  ratio  of  about 
one  tavern  to  every  170  of  the  entire  population  one.  to 


State,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  its  people,     to  every  30  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 


which  has  ever  been  proposed. 

It  is  moreover  due  to  the  convention,  and  to  you, 
that  we  emphatically  announce  another  doctrine,  which 
received  its  unanimous  sanction,  by  the  most  decided 
and  unqualified  disavowal  of  every  thing  like  religious 
sectarianism  in  its  purposes,  and  in  ardently  advising  the 
friends  of  the  cause  to  avoid  all  measures  which  can 
deserve  in  the  remotest  degree,  such  an  imputation. 

We  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  very  briefly,  and  we 
trust  candidly  performed  our  service.  Upon  you  it  will 
depend  whether  any  benefits  may  flow  from  this  hum- 
ble effort.  Ever  mindful,  however,  that  human  enter- 
prise must  prove  abortive,  without  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  to  His  especial  guidance  and  goodness,  in 
this  work  of  reformation,  we  affectionately  commend 
you. 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  of  Philadelphia  city 
DAVID   LAWSON,  of  Armstrong  county. 
JOHN  H.  GORDON,  of  Bucks  county. 
WILLIAM  TODD,  of  Lancaster  county. 
JAMES  STKEL,   of  Huntingdon  county. 
R.  N.   HAVENS,  of  Allegheny  county. 
RICHARD  T.   LEECH,  of  Dauphin  county . 
BENJAMIN  NAGLEE,  cf  Philadelphia  county, 
September  1831.  


The   number  of  bills  of  indictment  brought  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  county,   were  in  1829  and  1830. 
In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Co.    67 
Mayor's  Court,  City  of  Pittsburg,128 
Quarter  Sessions,  Cases  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  19 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Reports  from  the 
several  Temperance  Societies,    presented  at  the  Tem- 
perance Convention  held  at  Harrisburg",  August  24th, 
1831.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  information  had 
not  been  received  from  every  part  of  the  state.     Limit- 
ed, as  it  is,  there  is  sufficient  reason  from  it,  to  believe, 
that   an  important    reformation  is  going  on  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  these  Societies. 
Allegheny  County. 
The  Allegheny   County  Temperance    Society,    was 
established   May  2d,  1S29,  the   present  number  of  its 
members  249.     There   are  9    other  associations  which 
are  not  auxiliary  to  the  county  society,   containing  773 
members;  which  added  to  249  make  1022  in  this  coun- 
ty.    The  number  of  distilleries   within  the  county  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.     The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Reports  of  several    associations,    how- 
ever, show  what  has  been  the  effect  of  their  exertions 
within  their   respective  bounds,   in  arresting  the  manu- 
facture of  ardent  spirits. 

The  Franklin  and  Ohio  Townships,  and  the  East  Lib- 
erty Associations  report  that  there  are  no  distilleries 
within  their  bounds. 

The  Ross  Township  Society,  organized  March  2d, 
1829 — report,  "At  the  time  of  its  institution  there  were 
four  distilleries  within  our  bounds;  ihiee  of  which  have 
been  discontinued  Iron  conscientious  motives. " 

The  Deer  Creek  Society,  organized  November,  1S30, 
report,  "There  were/our  still  houses  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Society;  two  have  stopped  operation,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  it  was  from  principle." 


The  summary  convictions  before  magistrates,  which, 
in  almost  every  instance  were  for  offences  caused  by 
intemperance,  in  the  years  1S29  and  1830,  were  not 
below  350  per  annum,  at  an  average  expense  of$2  each 
to  the  county,  and  it  is  presumed  from  indictments  al- 
ready found  that  the  number  for  1831,  will  equal  these 
two  years.  From  the  well  known  fact  that  J  of  all  the 
pauperism  and  crime  of  the  county  are  caused  by  in- 
temperance directly  or  indirectly.  Allegheny  county 
has  been  subjected  for  the  encouragement  of  pauper- 
ism and  <  rime  occasioned  by  intemperance  to  an  ex- 
pense of  518,328  17,  in  1829,  and  §19,181  20,  in  1830. 
The  reduced  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  is  not  ex- 
actly known.  The  Bethany  Congregation  Society,  say 
that  abstinence  is  observed,  at  least,  by  an  equal  num- 
ber to  that  of  their  members. 

The  Deer  Creek  Society,  report  the  reduction  one 
half  within  their  bounds. 

The  Pine  Creek  Society,  report,  that  it  is  supposed, 
not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whiskey  is  consumed  in 
the  bounds  of  that  society,  that  there  was  before  its  for- 
mation. 


Several  merchants  in  the  city  and  county,  have  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  from  conviction  of 
duty. 

Six  drunkards  are  reported  as  reclaimed. 

The  Ross  Township  Society,  report,  that  it  is  believ- 
ed more  than  half  of  our  farmers,  who  are  not  members 
of  any  temperance  society,  have  conducted  their  late 
harvest  operaiions  without  ardent  spirits,  and  social 
treating  has  become  unfashionable. 

The  influence  exerted  by  temperance  societies  has 
produced  a  very  sensible  change  on  the  custons  of 
society. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  of  coal  and  flour  given  to 
families  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger,  being  sold  by 
the  mother  for  liquor. 

Aioisthong  County. 

No  County  Society.  There  are  five  Societies,  not 
auxiliary,  established  in  1830,  excepting  one  in  1829. — 
They  number  378  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  1S30,  there  were  23  distilleries 
in  operation,  within  the  bounds  of  these  societies.  Five 
have  been  discontinued  from  principle. 

Taverns  licensed  in  1829,  were  31;  in  1830,28;  in 
1831,  44.  The  population  17,000— proportion  about 
1  tavern  to  400  persons. 
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Tt  is  believed  that  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  is 
one-third  less  now  than  at  the  commencement  of  1830. 

Three  merchants  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Eleven  drunkards  have  been  reformed  since  ;he  es- 
tablishment of  temperance  societies  in  this  county. 

The  establishment  of  temperance  societies  in  this 
county  has  had  a  salutary  influence  in  diminishing-  pro- 
fanity and  immorality. 

Huntingdon  County. 
The  Huntingdon  Temperance  Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  was  established   March  12,  1829; 
it  has  53  members.      There  are  two  other  associations, 
whose  numbers  are  not  reported — they  are  not  auxiliary. 

The  number  of  distilleries  not  reported.  The  num- 
ber is  believed  not  so  great  as  a  few  years  ago. 

The  number  of  Taverns  licensed  in  1329,  was         91 
Do.  do.  1830,  88 

Do.  do.  1831,  128 

The  increase  of  taverns  in  1831,  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  public  works  of  the  county,  be- 
ing principally  for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourers 
and  workmen  along  the  line  of  the  canal  an  1  rail  way. 
The  ratio  of  taverns,  at  this  time  is,  one  to  292  of  the 
population. 

There  were  criminal  convictions  in  1329  and  1830, 
53  viz: 

Assault  and  Batteries,       26     Digamy,  1 

Fornication  &.  Hastardy,     5     Assault,  2 

Larceny,                                5     Disorderly  Houses,         3 
Malicious  Mischief,              2     Affray,  2 

Conspiracy,                           2     Gambling  Houses,  2 

Hiot,                                       2     Tipling  Houses,  1 

Total  number  of  Criminal  Cases, 53 

Expenses  for  criminal  prosecutions  during  these  two 
years  were  $-1,431  89. 

It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  ardent  spirits  con- 
sumed, has  decreased  within  a  few  years.  The  present 
market  value  of  whiskey  per  gallon  30  cts. 

The  amount  of  poor  taxes  levied  in  1829,  §5,538  99 
Do.  do.  1830,     5,552  15 

Total,  11,091   14 

Before  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  the 
public  works,  the  poor  tax  levied  would  amount  to  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  county  tax.  The  in- 
crease, may  therefore,  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  paupers  thrown  on  the  several  townships  for 
support,  by  the  state  improvements,  and  whose  pauper- 
ism is  almost  invariably  occasioned  by  the  too  free  use 
of  ardent  spirits. 

Three  merchants  and  two  iron  masters  have  discon- 
tinued the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  from  conviction  of  duty. 

A  great  number  of  farmers  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Raisings  have  been  effected  with  but 
little,  and  in  some  instances  with  no  ardent  spirits, 

Dauphin  County. 

The  Dauphin  County  Temperance  Society,  formed 
March  2Tth,  1829,  consists  of  101  members.  The  Fe- 
male Temperance  Society  of  86  members,  both  located 
in  Harrisburg. 

Two  store-keepers  will  decline  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  as  soon  as  the  present  stock  is  expended. 

Many  store-keepers  have  laid  aside  the  pernicious 
practice,  not  long  since  almost  universal,  of  keeping 
the  bottle  on  the  counter,  for  the  free  u?e  of  customers, 
and  a  number  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
have  conducted  their  business  without  the  use  of  spirits 
and  one  party  celebrating  the  4th  of  July,  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  defile  the  festive  board. 


One  large  foundery  and  several  farmers  carry  on  their 
operations  without  ardent  spirits. 

Licenses  for  1829,  were  125  and  in  1830  and  31  they 
average  about  10  licenses  less  each  year,  although  the 
population  is  increasing. 

Westmoreland  County. 
No  County  Society.  Rostraven  Township  Temper- 
ance Society  was  organized  the  11th  of  March,  1829, 
and  now  consists  of  80  members,  many  of  the  respecta- 
ble and  influential  inhabitants.  Double  that  number 
not  belonging  to  the  society,  have  adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  total  abstinence.  Few  professors  of  religion  are 
known  to  use  ardent  spirits  on  any  occasion. — There 
are  10  societies  in  this  county. 

Five  or  six  distilleries  have  declined  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  society,  and  but  one  is  known  to  be 
in   operation  at  this  time  [  supposed  in  the  township.  ] 

There  are  but  two  taverns  in  this  township  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  1T00  inhabitants. 

One  merchant  has  discontinued  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits. 

There  are  two  striking  instances  of  reformation  from 
drunkenness,  one  an  old  man,  the  other  in  middle  life. 
Not  a  single  case  of  the  habit  of  intemperance  being 
formed  since  this  society  was  founded. 

It  is  believed  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  this 
township  does  not  exceed  one-fifteenth  part  of  what 
was  formerly  used  here. 

Centre  County. 
Centre  County  Temperance    Society,   is  in  its  third 
year;  it  consists  of  about  50  members — there  is  anoth- 
er society  not  auxiliary,  of  about  70  members,  male  and 
female. 

There  are  about  12  distilleries;  none  are  known  to 
have  stopped  through  temperance  principles. 

Taverns  licensed  in  1829,    were  45;  in  1830,  52;   in 

1831,  56;  the  increase  of  taverns  is  in  advance  of  popu- 
lation. 

Criminals  in  1829,  were  3;  in  1830,  2 — at  the  expense 
of  $150  34. 

There  are  not  many  paupers  supported  by  taxes,  but 
many  are  very  poor  from  intemperance. 

Three  or  four  store-keepers  have  discontinued  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits. — The  temperance  cause  is  certain- 
ly on  the  advance. 

Several  farmers  got  in  their  harvest  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  without  ardent  spirits. 

Cambria  County. 
The  Cambria  County  Temperance  Society,  formed 
March  17th,  1829,  auxiliary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
— it  now  has  142  members,  principally  residents  of  Eb- 
ensburg.  Another  temperance  society  is  in  the  borough 
of  Conemaugh;  of  about  40  members. 

There  are  about  4  distilleries  and  40  taverns  in  the 
county.     Price  of  whiskey  28  cts.   per  gallon. 

No  merchant  has  given  up  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits, 
but  all  have  given  up  the  practice  of  treating  their  cus- 
tomers—with the  exception  of  the  laborers  on  the 
public  works,  there  is  very  little  intemperance  in  this 
county. 

Four  habitual  drunkards  have  been  reformed,  and 
mani/  who  were  rapidly  acquiring  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, which,  in  a  short  time  would  have  been  confirm- 
ed. 

There  has  been  no  poor  tax  in  this  county  for  three 
years. 
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The  crimnal  convictions  for  1830,  were  20,  viz:  Lar 
ceny  3,    Fornication  1,    lliot  2,   Assault  and   Batter 
about  10,  Tippling  Iiouses  4,- 
noi.  known. 


hfsn.ui:n  snna   Lnvr'F. 
Susquehanna  Temperance  Society,  founded  February 
1829.     There  are  17  auxiliary  Societies,  which  with  the 

parent  society  contain  about  1000  members.  There 
are  no  societies  not  auxiliary. 

Three  or  ."our  distilleries  have  been  discontinued. 

The  present  number  oi' taverns,  r-boui40 — ratio  1  to 
425  oftne  inhabitants. 

Four  or  iive  merchants  and  three  or  four  taverns  have 
discontinued  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 

A  number  of  habitual  drunkards  have  been  unit- 
ed to  the  society — whether  their  reformation  will  be 
permanent  is  not  known. 

Lancaster  Coustt. 

Columbia  Temperance  Society,  commenced  opera- 
tion on  the  11th  of  June,  1S29,  under  a  constitution 
which  left  it  optional  with  the  signers,  (25  in  number) 
either  to  drink,  sell  or  manufacture  ardent  spirits.  But 
the  experience  of  six  months  proving  the  fallacy  of  half 
way  measures — on  the  6th  of  December  following',  a 
new  constitution  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  entire 
abstinence,  and  from  that  date,  the  usefulness  of  the 
society  was  perceived,  and  its  members  increased.  It 
now  consists  of  133  members.  There  are  several  other 
temperance  societies  in  this  county,  but  none  properly 
organized  and  in  active  operation  but  this. 

There  are  203  distilleries,  none  are  known  to  have 
ds  continued  their  operations. 

In  1829,  there  were  293  taverns — in  1830,  319 — in 
1831,  314  exclusive  of  58  in  the  city  of  Lancaster;  be- 
ng  a  ratio  of  1  tavern  to  205  persons  in  the  county. 

The  criminal  expenses  of  1829,  were  $7,751  20J  and 
in  1830,  §10,706  14. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  con- 
sumed in  Columbia  in  1830,  containing  upwards  of  2000 
inhabitants,  would  cost  $5000,  and  in  the  whole  county 
the  cost  would  be  $193,395. 

The  expense  in  educating  poor  children,  amounted 
to$5,7?l  28 — and  the  expense  of  paupers  in  the  poor 
house  $7,786  93. 

Of  228,  the  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  poor 
house,  it  appears  from  the  books  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  are  brought  there  through  intemperance,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  are  foreigners.  From  the  fore- 
going statement,  it  appears  lhat  Lancaster  county  paid 
for  the  support  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  1830,  $24,- 
264  35. 

Bmks  Coustt. 

Reading  Temperance  Society,  formed  the  2d  day  of 
July  1829,  it  has  upwards  of  100  members. 

Two  persons  who  carried  on  a  distillery,  have  aband- 
oned the  business  and  it  has  been  converted  into  a  dwel- 
ling house — where  formerly  there  were  about  10  distil- 
leries in  and  near  Reading  now  there  is  only  one. 

Three  merchants  have  abandoned  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  and  have  united  with  the  society. 

One  tavern-keeper  has  converted  his  tavern  into  a 
private  dwelling,  from  a  conviction  that  the  business 
might  prove  a  curse  to  his  family.  A  lawyer  belonging 
to  the  society,  who  formerly  prepared  and  presented 
many  petitions  for  tavern  licenses,  refused  on  the  ground 


The  proprietors  of  four  very  extensive  iron  works 
have  banished  ardent  spirits  from  their  families  and 
xpeusu  of  which  is  j  workmen;  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  farmers. 
On  the  last  4th  of  July,  2  volunteer  companies  in  Read- 
ing, in  a  great  measure  celebrated  the  day  without 
ardent  spirits,  at  the  close  of  the  celebration  one  of  the 
captains  delivered  a  temperance  address.  The  cause  is 
succeediag  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 


Bucks   Coumtt 

Bucks  County  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Temper- 
ance, formed  September  25th,  182^;  it  consists  of  64 
members.  There  are  six  other  societies.  The  total 
number  of  members  is  about  300. 

The  number  of  distilleries  unknown — 9  are  known  to 
have  stopped  since  the  formation  of  temperance  socie- 
ties. 

Six  store-keepers  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  it  is  believed,  from.conviclion  of  duty,  and  two 
have  commenced  business,who  refuse  to  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits. 

Two  tavern-keepers  have  openedjtaverns  in  which 
ardent  spirits  are  not  sold;  neither  has  a  license. 

There  were  in  1829,  127  taverns  licensed— in  1830> 
127 — in  1831,  128.  The  present  ratio  is  1  tavern  to  359 
persons.  , 

The  criminal  expenses  for  1828  were  $2,207  61— 
Jurors'  wages  and  mileage    $2,262  78.     For   the  year 

1829,  criminal  expenses  $1,421  73 — Jurors'  wages  and 
mileage  $2,073  38.  For  1S30,  criminal  costs  were  $2,- 
197  69,  and  Jurors'  wages  and  mileage  $2,450  38. 

The  alms-house  expenses  were  $3,953  94,   and  in 

1830,  were  $3,872  85. 

The  influence  of  ardent  spirits  in  increasing  pauper- 
ism in  the  county  may  be  estimated  by  the  following: — 
In  1830,  there  were  received  into  the  almshouse  275 
paupers,  of  whom  94  males  and  4  females  were  reduced 
to  poverty  directly  by  ardent  spirits,  and  17  males  and 
44  females  indirectly  by  the  same  cause. 

In  one  township  30  farmers  secured  their  hay  and 
harvest  this  season  without  the  use  of  spirits,  who  used 
t  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  lower  sectiun  of  the  county, 
a  great  many  farmers  have  banished  it  from  their  farms. 

The  decanter  of  spirits  is  becoming  daily  less  com- 
mon, as  a  mark  of  hospitality.  Upwards  of  200,000  gal- 
lons are  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  county  per 
annum.  During  the  last  autumn  ardent  spirits  were 
banished  from  apart  of  the  line  of  the  Delaware  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

Newville  Temperance  Society,  established  June  1st, 
1829,  it  consists  at  present  of  196  members. 

In  1829,  there  were  13  distilleries — 6  of  which  have 
been  discontinued  since  the  formation  of  this  society. 

In  1S29,  there  were  10  stores,  all  of  which  sold  ardent 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.  In  1830,  there  were 
12  stores  which  sold  ardent  spirits  to  the  amount  of 
$750 — making  a  decrease  of  $1,250  in  one  year. 

In  1829  and  30  there  were  11  licensed  taverns — in 
1831,  there  were  but  8. 

Six  drunkards  have  been  reformed,  besides  a  number 
of  tiplers — about  25  deaths  occasioned  by  intemperance. 

In  1829,  but  one  farmer  cut  his  crop    without  ardent 

spirits — in  1830,  there  about  12,  and  in  1831,  about  25. 

A  number  of  buildings  and  bridges  have  been  erect- 


that  they  can  sell  all  that  tavern  keepers  ought  to  sell    ed  without  ardent  spirits,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  at  ven- 
wilhout  a  license.  1  dues. 
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The  Connellsville  Temperance  Societt  formed  in 
April,  1829 — it  now  has  156  members. 

Every  merchant  in  ConnellsviUe  lias  ceased  to  vend 
the  article — and  the  tavern  keepers  sav  their  sales  have  j 
materially   diminished,   notwithstanding   their  number 
has  been  reduced. 

Those  members  who  are  farmers  cut  their  grain  and 
attend  to  their  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits,  without 
the  use  of  strong  drink.  In  one,  and  only  one  instance 
since  the  formation  of  the  society,  one  of  the  members 
(a  farmer)  found  some  difficulty  in  procuring  hands  to 
cut  his  grain,  which  having  been  intimated  to  some  of 
the  members  in  town,  they  turned  out  promptly  to  his 
assistance;  so  in  the  end  'he  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  the  absence  of  liquor.  The  result  of  the  recent 
harvest  and  the  'one  that  immediately  preceded  it,  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  the  utilty,  but  the 
entire  practicability  of  performing  the  harvest  field  la- 
bour without  the  use  of  strong  drink.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  observation  and  enqui- 
ry, the  harvest  just  past  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  cheering  and  satisfactory  results — many  farmers 
have  been  enabled  lo[reap  and  gather  their  grain  without 
the  use  of  any  other  drink  than  such  as  nature  provides. 
Others  who  have  furnished  it  as  in  years  past,  in  pro- 
fuse abundance,  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  has  been  a  consumption,  less  by  one  half  this  har- 
vest, than  in  harvests  that  preceded.  This  it  not  the 
acknowledgement  of  merely  a  few  combined  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  neighborhood — it  is  a  circumstance  of 
general  notoriety — a  circumstance  that  has  attended  al- 
most every  farm  in  the  county. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  prior  to  the  organization 
of  this  society,  there  was  scarcely  a  court  passed  that 
was  not  furnished  with  one  or  more  cases  of  assault  and 
battery,  or  petty  larceny,  from  this  place  or  its  vicinity. 
For  two  years  past,  we  do  not  recollect  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  either  to  have  gone  from  this  place,  or  from 
the  four  adjacent  townships  east  of  the  Youghiogheny 
river. 

The  influence  of  this  society  in  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits,  and  creating  an  improved 
public  sentiment  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
happy  effects. 

Northampton  County. 

The  Northampton  County  Temperance  Society  was 
formed  August  14th,  1830.  It  now  consists  of  132 
members;  its  operations  have  been  confined  to  Easton. 
There  are  three  other  societies  in  the  county. 

Three-fourths  of  the  poor  tax,  it  is  supposed  are  ex- 
pended upon  persons  whose  pauperism  has  been  caused 
by  ardent  spirits. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  are  four  grain  distilleries 
which  work  annually  about  100,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  producing  at  least  100,000  gallons  of  whiskey. — 
Besides  these,  there  is  not  probably  another  grain  dis- 
tillery in  the  ci>. — apple  distilleries  not  ascertained. 

Amount  paid  tor  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
county,  in  1823  §4641  07 

1829  4947  95 

1830  5678  17 
Number  of  taverns  in                     1829,  132 

1830,  132 

1831,  135 
The  population  of  the  county  about  39,000. 

The  population  of  Easton,  3528 — Taverns  in  the  bo- 
rough,  15 — number  of  Hucksters  who  sell  beer,  &c.  kc. 
27 — number  of  stores  in  Easton,  36 — number  of  stores 
that  do  not  sell  ardent  spirits,  8 — amonnt  of  borough 
poor  tax  for  1828,  §1417  22,  for  1829, 1354  94—1830 
1837  75.  Three-fourths  of  the  poor  tax  is  supposed  to 
be  expended  on  paupers  in  consequence  of  intemper- 
ane* 


Cumberland  Cocsti. 
The  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  of  Carlisle, 
formed  Feb.  1,  1831,  has  130  memhers.  The  Cumber- 
land County  Temperance  Society,  was  formed  20th 
April  1830,  it  has  150  members.  These  societies  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
society.  Two  distilleries  have  been  discontinued  on 
conscientious  grounds,  and  the  quantity  of  ardent  spir- 
its consumed  has  diminished  about  one-third. 

Philadelphia  Coustt. 

Kensington  Temperance  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in- 
stituted 23d  of  June,  182S,  has  80  members. 

It  was  always  the  practice  of  the  ship-builders  to 
estimate  one  hogshead,  and  sometimes  two,  of  rum,  and 
one  barrel  of  sugar,  in  the  building  of  a  large  vessel ; 
this  was  without  the  provision  which  was  always  made 
for  the  launching  the  vessel,  which  was  a  heavy  ex- 
pence. 

One  ship-builder  has  built  since,  the  formation  of  this 
society,  18  vessels,  measuring  3300  tons,  and  repaired 
many  old  vessels  withovt  rum,  employing  35  men  per 
day.  Another  shipbuilder  has  built  11  vessels  meas- 
uring 2000,  does  a  large  portion  of  old  work,  and  em- 
ploys on  an  average  40  men  per  day — without  liquor. — 
Two  ship-joiners  employ  from  10  to  30  men  without  li- 
quor. The  allowance  to  all  those  was  a  pint  of  rum  a 
hand. 

The  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  of  Philadel 
phia,  was  formed  in  1828 — it  has  between  7  and  800 
members,  whose  pledge  is  to  abstain  from  ardent  spir- 
its except  as  a  medicine, 

1829         1830        1831    In  the  city  of  Phil'a. 
Inns,  99  113  57 

Taverns,    346  287  158 

752  522    not  obtained — County  Phil'a. 

In  1828  there  were  2,500  Inn's  and  tavern's  and  licen- 
sed groceries,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  habit  of  vending  ardent  spirits.  This  considera- 
ble>eduction,  amounting  to  three-fourths  in  the  number 
of  taverns,  inns  and  groceries,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  rhe  7th  of  April 
1830,  aided  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  The 
proportion  of  taverns  and  inns  to  the  population,  is 
about  1  to  220  souls. 

The  Second  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  was  formed  about  the  last  of  May,  1830, 
on  the  principle  of  abstinence,  except  for  medicine, 
from  ardent  spirits — it  has  since  been  re-organized  up- 
on the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  without  any  medicinal  exceptions.  It  promises 
to  be  very  efficient. 


Respect  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Philadeldhia,  held  in  the 
Circuit  Court  Room  on  the  30th  of  September,  1831, 
William  Rawle,  Esq.  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
John  Sergeant,  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted; — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait  up- 
on Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  express  to  him  the  rever- 
ence of  the  bar  for  his  pre-eminent  character,  talents, 
and  services,  and  request  him  to  honor  them  with  his 
company  at  dinner  at  such  time  as  may  be  convenient 
to  him. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  the  Commit- 
tee, to  wit: — 

William  Rawle,  Wm-  H.  Tod, 

John  Sergeant,  It.  Peters, 

Horace  Binney,  C.  J.  IngersoU, 

P.  S.  Duponceati,  Josiah  Kandall, 

Ceo.  M.  Dallas, 
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Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Judge  Hopkinson  be  reques- 
ted to  unite  with  the  committee  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  above  resolution. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the  same  place  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1831, 

Mr.  Rawle, from  the  committee  appointed  yesterday, 
reported  that  the  committee,  together  with  Judge 
Hopkinson,  who  in  compliance  with  the 'wishes  of  the 
bar,  united  himself  with  them,  had  waited  upon  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  by  their  Chairman,  communicated 
to  him  the  resolution  of  the  bar  with  the  following  ad- 
dress: 

Sin: — The  Bar  of  Philadelphia  are  much  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  which  your  visit  to  this  city  affords  us 
of  testifying  the  high  respect  and  profound  veneration 
for  your  character  felt  by  us  all. 

We  cannot  but  consider  the  whole  nation  indebted  to 
one  who  for  so  long  a  series  of  years  has  illuminated  its 
jurisprudence,  and  enforced  with  equal  mildness  and 
firmness  its  constitutional  authority,  who  has  never 
sought  to  enlarge  the  judicial  power  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  nor  feared  to  carry  it  to  the  full  extent  that  du- 
ty required. 

In  respect  to  many  of  us,  your  exercise  of  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  ante- 
rior to  the  commencement  of  their  professional  exis- 
tence. With  some,  the  recollection  of  your  appoint- 
ment revives  the  scene  of  the  satisfaction  that  it  gave; 
with  all,  there  is  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  station 
never  was  or  could  be  better  filled. 

It  has  been  noticed  with  infinite  gratitude  to  the 
great  Dispenser  of  all  earthly  bounties,  that  the  hand 
of  time,  though  it  may  affect  the  body  has  not  diminish- 
ed those  great  powers  by  which  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual whom  we  address,  has  been  so  long,  so  eminent- 
ly distinguished. 

As  a   testimony  of  the  sentiments  we  entertain,  the 
Bar  respectfully  solicits  the  honor  of  your  company  to 
a  dinner,  on  any  day  you  may    think  proper  to  name, 
agreeably  to  the  following  resolution  thisdav  adopted. 
WILLIAM  RAWLE, 
JOHNS  ERG  KANT, 
HORACE  BINtfEY, 
PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU, 
W.  H.  TOD, 
GEO.  M.  DALLAS, 
CHARLES  J.  1NGERSOLL, 
RICHARD  PETERS, 
JOSIAH  RANDALL. 

To  the  Honorable  John  Marshali, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  S.  C.  U.  S. 

To  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  made  the  follow- 
ing reply. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  gentlemen,  to  do  justice  to  the 
feelings  with  which  I  receive  your  very  flattering  ad- 
dress, nor  shall  I  make  the  attempt;  to  have  performed 
the  official  duties  assigned  to  me  by  my  country  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  acquire  the  approbation  of  so  respecta- 
ble and  respected  a  bar  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  affords 
me  the  highest  gratification  of  which  I  am  capable,  and 
is  more  than  an  ample  reward  for  the  labour  which 
those  duties  impose.  I  dare  not  hope  that  my  services 
or  ability  to  continue  them,  entitle  me  to  the  favorable 
sentiments  which  your  kindness  has  expressed,  but  I 
shall  always  recollect  the  expression  of  them  with  a 
degree  of  pride  anil  satisfaction  which  few  occurrences 
of  my  life  have  inspired.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  claim 
for  myself  as  well  as  for  my  associates,  any  part  of  the 
liberal  consideration  your  partial  favour  bestows  it 
would  be,  that  we,  "have  never  sought  to  enlarge  the 
judicial  power  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  nor  feared  to 
carry  it  to  the  full  extent  that  duty  required." 

My  state  of  health  does  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  I  know  not  how  long  I 
may  continue  an  invalid. 

1  must  therefore  decline  your  polite  invitation  to  dine 
with  you,  and  intreat  you  to  believe  that  in  doing  so,  I 


submit  with  infinite   reluctance  to  a  privation  which   I 
cannot  avoid. 

With  great  and  respectful  es'eem,  I  am,   Gentlemen, 
Your  obliged  and  ob't.  serv't. 

J.  MARSHALL. 

Mr.  Rawle,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  in  a  body,  wait  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  receive  them  in  the  United 
States  Court  Room  at  such  time  as  may  suit  his  conve- 
nience: and  that  the  chairman  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  cirry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  be  re- 
quested to  wait  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  express 
to  him  the  request  of  the  Bar  ot  Philadelphia,  that  he 
will  permit  his  portrait  to  be  taken. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  eminent  artist  of  this  city  to  carry  in- 
to execution  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  resolution, 
should  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  assent  thereunto. 
Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published. 


Fixe  Grapes. — A  wagon  load  of  delicious  Pennsyl- 
vania Grapes  were  exposed  for  sale  in  Market-street, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  during  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  last  week.  They  were  the  product  of  a  vineyard 
of  Mr.  Amos  Garrett,  of  London  Grove  Township, 
Chester  county.  The  vineyard  occupies  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  has  been  three  years  in  cultivation.  The 
crop  of  the  present  year  is  the  first,  but  it  is  liberal,  and 
the  grapes  are  very  fine.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
many  of  our  citizens  evidenced  their  satisfaction  at  this 
agricultural  enterprise,  by  purchasing  liberally  of  Mr. 
Garrett,  who  we  trust  will  fully  and  profitably  succeed 
in  rendering  his  vineyard  valuable. 

We  perceive  by  the  American  Farmer,  that  the  Bal- 
timore market  has  also  been  liberally  supplied  with 
fine  grapes  the  present  season.  The  Farmer  mentions 
a  quantity  from  the  vineyard  of  Nicholas  Brewer,  Esq. 
of  Annapolis.  They  were  of  the  following  kinds: — 
Golden  Chasselas,  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  Bland's  Ma- 
deira and  Red  Hamburg,  the  two  first  sold  readily  at 
$6  p£v  bushel,  and  the  Madeira  are  selling  with  equal 
facility  at  S3  to  $4.  Of  the  three  last  mentioned  kinds, 
Mr.  Brewer  has  about  200  bushels  on  his  vines. — Inq. 

Cossecration  of  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

This  interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  Thursday, 
22d  inst.  in  Trinity  Church,  Southwark.  Three  Bish- 
ops were  present,  viz.  the  venerable  Bishop  White, 
presiding  Bishop,  H.  U.  O.vderdonic,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bishop  B.  T.  O.vderdosk,  of  New  York.  The 
morning  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beruias, 
of  New  York,  and  the  lessons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Delax- 
cet,  of  this  city.  The  testimonials  of  election  and  ap- 
probation by  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  were 
read  by  Mr.  Winslow,  Secretary  of  that  body.  The 
testimonials  of  the  consent  of  the  standing  committees, 
were  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mead,  and  the  declarations  of 
consent  to  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ives,  on  the 
part  of  the  several  Bishops,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montgom- 
ery, of  this  city.  The  consent  of  Rishop  White  was 
expressed  verbally  by  himself,  with  the  statement  that 
Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  had  also  consented  to  the 
act,  and  had  been  prevented  from  being  present  on  the 
occasion  by  sickness,  in  New  York.  The  Bishop  elect 
was  invested  in  his  official  robes  by  the  Rev.  Whioht, 
of  North  Carolina,  anil  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery. 

The  sermon  by  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk  of  New 
York,  founded  on  Ephesians,  i.  20,  was  an  able  and 
manly  exposition  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Church  is 
based;  with  a  touching  and  effective  appeal  to  the  Bish- 
op elect  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  Bishop 
Ravf.nscroft,  in  the  fearlessness  and  faithfulness  of  his 
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ministry.  Severn!  laymen  from  North  Carolina,  ami 
many  clergymen  from  New  York  and  elsewhere  were 
present.  The  whole  ceremony  was  solemn  and  impo- 
sing', and  appeared  deeply  to  impress  a  crowded  and  at- 
tentive auditory. — Sentinel. 

The  following  arc  the  Karnes  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  chosen  on  Friday  last; 
CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 
UrpEn  Delaware  Ward. 
George  \V.  Tryon,  John  Dalian. 

Lower  Delaware. 
William  A.  Peddle,  R.  W.  Pomeroy. 

Higb  Street. 
Caleb  Cope,  George  D.  Sheaff. 

Chestnut. 
Samuel  Davis,  William  H.  Hamilton. 

Walnut. 
Nathaniel  Holland,  Thomas  Mitchell. 

Dock. 
Thomas  Roney,  W.  W.  Tackara. 

Pine. 
Charles  Hedelius,  William  Ripperger. 

New  Market. 
John  Bell,  John  Thompson. 

North  Mulberry. 
Theodore  Colladay,  Samuel  Overn. 

South   Mulberry. 
Thomas  S mailman,  Amos  Howell. 

North. 
Robert  Adams,  William  L.  Fox. 

Middle. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Samuel  H.  Reed. 

South. 
Thomas  Cave,  Thomas  Desilver. 

Locust. 
Thomas  Town,  John  Horn. 

Cedar. 
Joseph  Moore,  William  O'.VIorin. 

Names  of  the  Assessors  and  Assistant  Assessors  of  the  Ci 
ty  of  Philadelphia,  elected  at  the  same  lime. 

Utter  Delaware  Ward. 

Assessor — George  W.  Tryon. 
Alexander  Cook,  Ebenezer  Mustin. 

Lower  Delaware. 
Assessor — Joseph  H.    Schreiner. 
Richard  Jackson,  Richard  S.  Risley. 

High  Street. 
Assessor — Emmor  J.  Weaver. 
Thomas  Hartley,  William  Collins. 

Chestnut. 
Assessor — William  Davis. 
James  Simpson,  Alexander  Henry. 

Walnut. 
Assessor — Nathaniel  Holland. 
Frederick  Brown,  Matthew  Randall. 

Dock. 
Assessor — Robert  Desilver. 
Henry  Habermehl,  Anthony  Seyfei't. 

Pine. 
Assessoi — Jerem'ah  Boone. 
Samuel  Palmer,  Daniel  B.  Cannon, 

Isaac  Chadwick.* 
New  Market. 
Assessor — William  Greble. 
John  Ashmead,  Thomas  Stewart. 

North  Mulberry. 
Assessoi — Reuben  Savidge. 
Conrad  Wile,         ,  John  Overn. 

South  Mulberry. 
Assessor — Benjamin   Wiley. 
Edwin  T.  Scott,  Jonathan  Rubicam. 


North. 
Assessor — Joseph  Price. 
Michael  Fox,  Thomas  H 

Middle.  a'Per 

Assessor — William  J.  I.eiper. 
Caleb  Dobbins,  Adam  Henchman. 

South. 
Assessor — William  M.  Hansell. 
Thomas  Pratt,  Jedediah  Allen. 

Locust. 
Asessor — John  Rutherford,  Sen. 
Samuel  Reese,  R.  W.  Nutter. 

Cedar. 
Assessor — Joshua  Andrews. 
S.  Glause,  A.  R.  Gemeny. 


*  The  Nama ,  in  Italic  had  each  153  votes. 


FREE   TRADE    CONVENTION. 

On  the  30th  ult.  the  Free  Trade  Convention  com- 
menced its  sittings  in  this  city.  The  publication  o(  the 
proceedings  of^this  respectable  body  will  be  attended  to 
in  our  future  numbers.  At  present  we  haveonly  room 
for  the  following  list  of  delegates  from  the  different 
states  represented,   viz 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

Who  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  Free   Trade  Con- 
vention, prior  to  5th  October. 

MAINE. 
Joshua  Carpenter,  S.  H.  Mudge. 

Charles  Q.  Clapp,  3 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Henry  Lee,  Joseph  Hopes, 

T.  S.   Pomeroy,  Isaac  Newhall, 

Samuel  Swett,  J.  W.  Rogers, 

Gideon  Tucker,  Henry  Williams, 

Horatio  Byington,  Edward  Crutt, 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  William  Goddard, 

John  L.  Gardner,  Ebenezer  Breed, 

George  Peabody,  William   Foster, 

Pickering  Dodge,  Thomas  Bancroft,  18 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
William  Hunter.  1 

CONNECTICUT. 

Wm.  J.  Forbes,  James  Donaghe.  2 

NEW  YORK. 

Preserved  Fish,  John  Aug.  Smith, 

John   Leonard,  M.  H.    Grinnell, 

Edward  Bergh,  George  T.  Trimble, 

Samuel  P.  Brown,  Zebedee  Ring, 

Jonathan  Goodhue,  Albert  Gallatin, 

Thomas  R.  Mercein,  John  S.  Crary,' 

John  A.  Stevens,  Jacob  Lorillurd, 

Isaac  Carow,  James  G.   King, 

John  Constable,  Charles  H.  Russell, 

James  Boorman,  II.  Kneeland, 

George  Griswold,  Isaac  Branson.  23 

Benjamin  L.  Swan, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

C.  L.  Hardenburgh,  John  C.  Schenk, 

J.  C.  Van  Dyck,  John  Potter, 

John  Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Henry  Vethabe, 

Miles  C.Smith,  John  R.  Thompson.  9 

Henry  Clow, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Joseph  R.  Evans,  Richard  Price, 

George  Emlen,  Henry  R.  Watson, 

Clement  C.  Biddle,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 

Edward  Ingvaham,  John  A.  Brown, 

J.  M.  Barclay,  Philip  H.  Nicklin, 

E.  Littell,  Condy  Raguet, 
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Samuel  Smith, 
Isaac  W.  Norris, 


William  W.  Handy, 


Samuel  Spackman, 
William  Mcllbenney. 

MARYLAND. 

Arnold  D.  Jones. 

VIRGINIA. 


Philip  P.  Barbour, 
Henry  E.  Watkins, 
Richard  Booker, 
James  M.  Garnett, 
Samuel  L.  Venable, 
Thomas  R.  Dew, 
Walker  Hawes, 
Philip  A.  Dew, 
John  Brockenbrough, 
Thomas  Miller, 
William  G.  Overton, 
George  C.  Bromgoole, 
Randolph  Harrison, 
Richard  Jones, 
Robert  Yancey, 
Robert  Hurt, 
Ferdinand  W.  Risque, 
Malcolm  Macfarland, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
Burwell  Bassett, 
H.  R.  Anderson, 
Josiah  Ellis, 
Charles  Everett, 
Alex.  Gordon  Knox, 
George  M.  Payne, 
James  S.  Blander, 


William  Maxwell, 
Benjamin  F.  Dabney, 
R.  D.  Grayson, 
S.  A.  Storrow, 
Charles  Cocke, 
John  W.  Jones, 
William  O.  Goode, 
Henry  W.  Watts, 
William  Townes, 
John  Dickson, 
William  B.  Rogers, 
C.  D.  Mclndoe, 
William  P.  Taylor, 
John  H.  Bernard, 
Linn  Banks, 
William  H.  Roane, 
James  Lyons, 
John  Tabbs, 
James  Jones, 
Thomas  Giles, 
Archibald  Bryce,  jun. 
James  Magruder, 
Benjamin  H.  Magruder, 
William  Daniel,  jun. 
S.  H.  Davis, 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Joseph  B.  Skinner, 
Charles  Fisher, 
Louis  D.  Wilson, 
James  Iredell, 
William  R.    Holt, 
Joseph  R.  G.   Roulhac, 
William  XV.  Jones, 
Edward  B.  Dudley, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


William  A.  Blount, 
Joseph  White, 
S.  T.  Sawyer, 
Davrd  Outlaw, 
Thomas  S.  Hoskins, 
Rt.bert  C.  G.  Hilhard, 
John  E.  Wood, 
J.  W.  Cochran, 


Zachariah  Y.  Herndon, 
James  G-  Spann, 
F.  W.    Davie, 
James  Cuthbert, 
Thomas  Pickney, 
T.  D.  Singleton, 
William  Butler, 
Joseph  W.  Alston, 
Henry  N.  Cruger, 
Charles  Macbeth, 
Henry  C.  Young, 
A.  P.  Butler, 
H.  A.  Middleton, 
Thomas  R.   Mitchell, 
W.  Wilkinson, 
Philip  Tidyman, 
Stephen  Miller, 
Wm.  Pope, 
John  Frazer, 
James  Lynah, 


Job  Johnson, 
John  D.  Edwards, 
John  Carter, 
L'.ngdon  Cheves, 
Joseph  E.  Jenkins, 
Hugh  Wilson, 
J.  H.  Glover, 
T.  Pickney  Alston, 
Edward  Richardson, 
Wm.  Harper, 
William  C.  Preston, 
Henry  Middleton, 
Daniel  E.  Huger, 
Hugh  S.  Legare, 
John  Taylor, 
Thomas  T.  Player, 
J.  Berkley  Grimball, 
James  Rose, 
William  Smith, 
Thomas  Williams,  jr. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

George  Poindexter 

TENNESSEE. 

William  E.  Butler, 

a 

Alexander  Patton. 

TOTALS. 

Maine, 

3 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

18 

North  Carolina, 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

South  Carolina, 

Connecticut, 

2 

Georgia, 

New  York, 

23 

Alabama, 

Pennsylvania, 

16 

Mississippi, 

Maryland, 

2 

Tennessee, 

New  Jersey, 

9 
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Eli  S.  Shorter, 
Robert  Habersham, 
Alexander  Telfair, 

John  A.  Elmore, 
Benijah  S.  Bibb, 
Enoch  Parsons, 
Alfred  V.  Scott, 
John  W.  Moore, 
Wm.  J.  Mason, 


GEORGIA. 

John  Cumming, 

Seaborn  Jones, 

J.  Macpherson  Berrien. 
ALABAMA. 

Howell  Rose, 

P.  Waters, 

Henry  Goldthwaite, 

Ward  Taylor, 

Archibald  P.  Baldwin. 
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England, 

8 

3 

3445 

Hanse  Towns, 

2 
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France, 

1 

1 

1 

1048 

Spain, 

1 

197 

Canton, 

1 

474 

Calcutta, 

1 

279 

Africa, 

1 

63 

South  America, 

1 

133 

Cuba, 

4 

4 

2 

801 

Hayti, 

1 

2 

257 
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2 

1 

314 
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2 
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119 
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272 
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From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

Friday,  Sept.  30th. 

At  12  o'clock,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Kvans,  of  Philadelphia, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  moved  that  Col.  Bor- 
well  Bassett  of  Virginia  should  take  the  Chan-  as 
chairman  pro  tempore.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  then 
moved  that  the  delegation  from  each  state,  appoint  two 
of  their  number  as  a  committee  to  nominate  a  Presi- 
dent and  other  officers,  to  be  afterwards  ballotted  for 
by  the  convention. 

Dr.  Tidtman  of  South  Carolina  moved  to  amend  the 
motion,  by  insetting  the  words  "  that  the  convention 
proceed  to  elect  a  President  immediately." 

Mr.  Miller  of  South  Carolina  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  question,  whether  the  different  delegations 
were  to  vote  on  federative  principles  or  per  capita,  de- 
cided at  an  early  period,  as  the  principle  was  highly 
important. 

Dr.  Tidywan  thought  it  would  be  best  to  elect  a 
President  in  the  usual  way.  The  mode  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick  would  cause  great  loss  of  time- 
Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  thought  Dr.  Tidy- 
man's  motion  involved  a  proposition  to  strike  out  all 
the  essential  parts  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  resolution,  and 
called  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

Col.  Preston  of  South  Carolina  moved  that  the  re- 
solution and  the  amendment  should  lie  on  the  table  for 


given,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  answered  to  their 
names  too  faintly  to  be  heard  by  the  reporters,  and  we 
believe  by  the  Secretary.  Other  members  arrived 
while  the  Convention  was  in  session. 

There  were  delegates  present  from  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee. 

When  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  elected  to  repre- 
sent Mississippi  were  called,  Mr.  Poindexter  rose,  and 
stated  that  he  had  only  newspaper  evidence  of  his 
election,  and  wished  to  know  it  the  Convention  would 
receive  him  on  that  evidence.  There  was  some  deli- 
cacy in  his  taking  or  declining  to  take  a  seat  in  this 
highly  respectable  bodv.  He  belonged  to  another  body 
before  which  the  question  they  were  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss would  come  in  an  official  form.  But  as  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
to  send  other  delegates,  a  distance  ot  a  thousand  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  he  would  feel  himself  almost  bound  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  his  state  on  a  question  in 
which  it  was  so  deeply  interested.  His  object  was  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
less  by  speaking  than  by  a  silent  vote. 

The  Convention  being  unanimous  in  its  wish  that 
Mr.  Poindexter  should  act  as  a  delegate  from  Missis- 
sippi, he  took  his  seat  accordingly. 

After  the  election  of  the  members  had  been  thus  ve- 
rified, Gov.  Miller  of  South  Carolina  called  up  for 
consideration,  the  resolution  that  had  been  offered  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick.  He  thought  it  very  important  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  the  Convention  was  to  vote 


the  present,  and  that  this  convention  should  proceed  to  per  capita, or  on  federative  principles.  At  least  it  was  de- 
verify  the  election  of  members.  Till  this  should  be  done,  '  sirable,  that  in  the  first  step  towards  the  election  of  a 
they  could  not  tell  who  were  delegates  and  who  were  ]  President  of  the  Convention,  those  states  from  which 
not.  the  delegation  was  not  numerous,   should  be  allowed  a 

This  motion  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Raguet  of  Phila-  better  opportunity  for  expressing  their  sentiments, 
delphia  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tempore.  t  than  would  be  afforded  by  proceeding  immediately  to 

Mr.  Raguet  said  there  was  no   authorative  list  of  de-    the  election  of  a  President,  and  by  voting  per  capita. 


legates,  as  the  returns  from  all  places  where  elections 
had  been  held  had  not  yet  been  received,  and  as  changes 
had  taken  place  in  some  of  the  delegations,  he  would 
read  a  list  published  ill  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and 
gentlemen  who  were  present  as  delegates,  and  whose 
names  were  not  in  the  printed  list,  would  be  pleased  to 
hand  in  their  names  as  he  proceeded. 

Judge  Barbour  of  Virginia  suggested  that  the  states 
should  be  called    in  the   order  observed  in   Congt 


The  question  was  then  put  on  Dr.  Tidyman's  mo- 
tion to  amend,  viz:  "that  the  Convention  proceed  im- 
mediately to  elect  a  President." 

The  motion  to  amend  was  rejected,  60  members  vo- 
ting in  the  affirmative,  and  67  in  the  negative. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion, a  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, said  it  was  impracticable.  As  from  at  least 
one  of  the  states,   but   one    delegate   had   appeared,  it 


beginning  at  Maine,  and  proceeding  southward,  and  as    would   be    impossible  to   form  a  committee  of  two  for 


the  name  of  each  state  was  called,  the  delegates  from 
that  state  should  step  forward  to  the  Secretary's  table, 
and  give  in  their  names. 

Other  gentlemen  thought  it  would  be  better  to  read 
from  the  book  in  which  the  delegates  had  inscribed 
their  names  on  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

After  a  desultory  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Se- 
cretary should  read  the  printed  list,  and  that  the  gen- 
tlemen present  should  supply  its  deficiencies  as  he 
proceeded. 

While  the  Secretary  was  reading  the  list,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  stepped  forward  with  testimonials  of  their 


ach  of  the  states  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Judge  Shorter  of  Georgia  opposed  the  resolution  on 
the  ground  of  its  inexpediency.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  ha  1  been  elected  as  representatives 
of  whole  states,  and  others  as  representatives  of  small 
parts  of  states.  The  mode  suggested  by  Mr.  Sedgwick 
might  produce  some  excitement,  and  lead  to  much  con- 
fusion. There  could  be  no  confusion  by  proceeding 
to  elect  a  President  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  in- 
serting "  one"  instead  of  "  two." 

The  gentleman   who   had    observed   that  it  was  im- 


lection.     The  Secretary  stated  that  165  delegates  had  '  practicable  to  form  a  committee  of  two  for  each  state, 
inscribed  their  names  in  the  book.     A  complete  list  of  j  said,  that  since  the  delegation   from    some  states   was 
those   present,  at  this  calling  of  the   roll,   cannot  be  1  very  small,  if  the  delegation  from  each  state  elected  it* 
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member  of  the  committee  of  nomination,  an  opportn-  |      The  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  Dr.  Tijyman 
nity  might  be  afforded  to  some  individuals  to  promote    amendment,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 


personal  objects,  and   there   should  be  no  personal  ob 
jectsin  this  convention. 

Messrs.  Biudle  and  Isbhibam,  of  Philadelphia, 
moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  on  Dr.  Tidyman's  propo- 
sition to  amend. 


Mr.  .Ions  A.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  rose  to  state 
some  facts  of  which  probably  the  convention  had  not 
been  informed.  None  of  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
had  arrived,  but  a  part  of  those  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  none  of  those  from  Albany,  and  none  from  New 


Mr.  Miller  repeated  his  wish  that  the  states  who  had  ,  Bedford.      Some  of  those  would  probably  arrive  in  the 


a  minority  of  members  of  the  Convention,  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments,  as 
those  states  from  which  the  delegation  was  full.  Some 
of  the  Carolinians  could  recollect  how  difficult  it  was 
in  another  body,  to  obtain  a  suitable  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

Judge  Shorter  said  the  passage  of  the  resolution  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  would  increase  the  weight  of 
the  delegation  to  which  he  belonged.  Of  eighteen 
members  elected  for  Georgia, only  six  had  yet  appeared. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  general 
grounds — on  the  inequality  with  which  it  would  operate 
and  the  dissatisfaction  it  would  produce. 

Dr.  Tidtmas  said  his  object  in  wishing  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  election  of  President,  was  to  facili- 
tate business.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  had  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  to  Philadelphia;  and  time  to 
them  was  precious. 

Mr.  Seugwick,  in  replying  to  the  remark  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  he  had  offered  might  pro- 
duce excitement,  said  he  knew  of  no  excitement — 
there  could  be   no   excitement.     The  high  and  noble 


object  for  which  the  convention  had  assembled,  forbade  I  American  system 


ng  boats.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  submit, 
ted  the  propriety  of  deferring  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Miller  of  South  Carolina,  apologized  for  again 
addressing  this  meeting.  He  was  most  anxious  that  in 
a  body  in  which  South  Carolina  was  fully  represented, 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  states 
not  fully  represented.  A  thousand  people  from  South 
Carolina  might  come  here,  and  if  so  many  had  come, 
we  could  not  have  denied  their  right  to  sit  and  vote. — 
But  this  could  not  have  deprived  the  minority  of  their 
rights.  Mr.  M.  was  opposed  to  every  thing  like  a  con- 
solidation of  the  states.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  delegation  of  which  is  small,  asks  that  in 
the  nomination  of  a  President,  his  state  shall  be  equal  to 
South  Carolina,  the  delegation  from  which  is  numerous. 
Can  we  deny  him  his  right?  Some  gentlemen  had  spo- 
ken, as  if  the  convention  would  be  bound  to  select 
whomsoever  the  committee  might  nominate.  But  the 
man  for  whom  he  would  vote  must  be  decidedly  oppo- 
sed to  the  tariff-principle — one  who  regarded  it  as  un- 
constitutional—one who  was  in  no  way  tainted   by  the 


the  supposition.  But  there  are  150.  perhaps  SJ00  gen 
tlemen,  entire  strangers  to  one  another,  and  who  have 
not  had  time  fully  to  ascertain  each  others  wishes  in  all 
respects.  His  wish  was  that  the  convention  should  ap- 
pearto  be,  what  itisiu  fact,  one  and  indivisible — that 
there  should  be  a  perfect  unanimity  in  all  its  proceedings 
from  the  election  of  President  onwards — and  with  this 
object  he  had  offered  the  resolution,  as  the  best  means 
of  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  different  states.  ' 

Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  asked  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  the  convention  should  not  elect  the  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  committee.  The  unanimity  sought 
for,  could  not,  he  thought,  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

Col.  Preston  said  that  whether  the  voting  should  be 
by  states,  orper  capita,  was  an  important  question,  the 


Ms.  Mitchell  of  South  Carolina,  expressed  himself 
as  decidedly  friendly  to  the  system  of  voting  oer  ca- 
pita. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  who  spoke 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  and  was  desirous  of 
proceeding  forthwith  to  elect  a  President  of  the  con- 
vention. The  members  were  then  as  well  prepared 
for  this  duty,  as  they  could  be  at  any  future  time.  They 
were  then  untrammeled  by  the  proceedings  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  men  always  act  best  when  untrammeled. 

Mr.  Chkves  rose  in  the  hope,  (perhaps  the  vain 
hope,)  of  shortening  the  discussion.  The  object  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  must  be  either  to  g*in 
information,  to  gain  time,  or  to  gain  power.  It  seems 
mpossible  that  it  was  to  gain  imformation,  for  the  char- 


decision  of  which  might  be  deferred  till  the  convention  j  acter  of  all  the  gentlemen  spoken  of  as  candidates,  was 
was  fully  organized.  In  regard  to  the  chief officer,  it  is  |  well  known.  If  it  was  to  gain  time,  the  manner  was 
desirable  that  he  should  be  one  acceptable  to  the  ma-  unparliamentary.  It  could  nut  be  to  gain  power,  for 
jority.  VVe  come  here  to  represent  a  principle — not  ■  the  result  would  be  the  same,  whatever  mode  of  nomi- 
states.  And  some  members  came  to  represent  differ-  nation  should  be  adopted.  The  true  object  of  the  reso- 
ent  modifications  of  that  principle.  The  instructions  Motion  appeared  to  be  to  give  the  members  a  longer  op- 
the  members  have  received  from  the  meetings  by  which  I  portunity  to  ascertain  each  other's  wishes  and  senti- 
they  have  been  selected,  differ  in  some  respects.  An  !  ments,  and  to  attain  that  object,  he  would  move  that 
imaginary  line  in  a  state,  may  separate  these  different  j  this  body  should  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow,  proceed 
modifications   of  the   principle   of  Free  Trade.     This  j  to  elect  a  President. 

might  be  illustrated  by  a  case  drawn  from  Virginia,  or  j  Mr.  Sedgwick  entirely  accorded  with  Mr.  Cheves, 
another  from  South  Carolina.  If  the  mode  of  voting  by  |  and  withdrew  his  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  corn- 
states  should  be  adopted,  and  the  whole  delegation'  mittee  of  nomination.  His  object  was  that  the  members 
from  any  state  not  be  of  one  sentiment  in  regard  to  i  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  one  anoth- 
some  of  these  modifications  of  principle,   the  minority  !  er,   that  there  might  be  perfect  unanimity  in  their  pro- 


of that  delegation  might  feel  it  had  not  a  fair  opportuni 
ty  of  expressing  its  views.  He  hoped  the  most  perfect 
good  feeling  would  prevail.  But  there  would  be  great 
delicacy  in  differing  from  the  committee  of  nomination. 


ceedings. 

Mr.  Jones  and  others,  expressed  themselves  pleased 
with  Mr.  Cheves'  motion. 

A  part  of  the   convention,  were  still  desirous  of  pro- 


To  avoid  this  possible  collision,  it  would  be  well  to  elect  j  ceeding  immediately  to  the  election  of  a  President,  as 
aPresident  in  the  usual  way.  some  of  the   members   had  come  from   so  great  a  dis- 

General  Parsons  said,    perfect  good   feeling    did  :  tance,  that  a  long  detention  in  the  city  must  prove  very 


prevail  in  regard  to  the  great  object  of  the  convention. 
but  if  the  mode  of  voting  by  states  were  adopted,  a  mi- 
nority might  control  the  majority,  in  the  decisions  of  the 
convention.  As  the  representations  from  the  different 
states  were  unequal,  it  might  so  happen,  if  they  were 
to  vote  on  the  federative  principle,  that  65  men  would 
have  more  weight  than  100.  If  such  should  be  the 
result,  the  good  feeling  that  now  prevails  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 


inconvenient    to   them:  but  an  end  was  put  to  further 
debate  by  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Saturday,  Sept.  30th. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  mentioned  in  our  last 
report,  Rhode  Island  was  to-day  represented  in  the  con- 
vention. 

At  10  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Hon.  Burwell  Bassett,  the  chairman  pro  tempore. 
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On  motion  of  Judge  Shorter  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Raguet 

of  Philadelphia,  was  unanimuusly  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Bassett  of  Virginia,  the  Secretary 
was   authorized    to    employ   so  many    assistants   as   he 


Mr.   Cheves  moved  that  the  convention  proceed  im- 
mediately to  elect  a  President. 

Mr.  Gallatix  had  heard  that  some  difficulties  had 
arisen  on  the  point  of  the  election  of  a  President,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  by  states  or  per  capita.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  settle  the  abstract  principle  involved  in  the  j  might  deem  necessary, 
question.  Formality  should  be  avoided.  This  body  |  On  motion  of  Col.  Bassett,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
was  not  a  congress,  but  a  voluntary  meeting.  There  J  rules  of  congress,for  the  regulation  of  business, be  i.dop- 
was  no  one  individual  present  whose  nomination  would  ;  ted  by  the    convention. 

unite    all  votes.       He  therefore  nominated   Mr.   P.  P.J     On  motion  of  Mr.  Diiomgoole  of  Virginia,  it  was'resol- 
Barbouk,  of  Virginia,  for  the  office  of  President.  |  ved  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  the  stenograph- 

In  this  motion  Mr.  Gallatin  was  unanimously  sup-  ers  employed  by  them,  be  authorised  to  take  seats  with- 
ported,  and  Judge  Barbour  was  elected  President  by  ;  in  the  bar. 

general  acclamation.  j      Mr.  Mitchell  of  South   Carolina  said,  that  as  there 

The  President  on  taking  his  seat,  made  an  address  to  j  appeared  to  be  a  pause  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 

the  following  effect: —  i  tion,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  set  of 

„     ,;  ..,,     ,-,  ,.  resolutions  which  might  serve  as  land  marks  in  the  dis- 

Gentlenien  of  t/ie  Convention; —  ■   „         ,    .         ,.°  ,         ,  ,,  , 

J  cussion,   and  show  the  people  and  the  general  govern- 

The  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together,  is  cer-  j  ment  that  a  perfect  uniformity  of  feeling  prevailed  in 
tainly  an  important  one,  whether  we  have  reference  to  (  this  body.  He  had  the  greater  confidence  in  bringing 
the  subject  committed  to  our  care,  or  to  the  results' i  forward  these  resolutions  because  they  were  not  the  fa- 
which  may  flow  from  our  deliberations.  |  brie  of   his  own  brain.      They  claimed  an  authority  far 

In  almost  every  other  country,  upon  the  face  of  the  i  above  any  thing  he  could  give  them.  They  had  been 
earth,  when  the  people  feel  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  ,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Boston  in  1820. 
they  have  before  them,  the  painful  alternative,  either  of  ,  when  an  attempt  «as  making  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the 
unconditional  submission,  without  the  hope  of  redress,  or  i  principles  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  late  revision. — 
of  an  attempt  to  right  themselves  by  force,  and  thus  J  In  the  periodicals  of  that  day,  the  meeting  was  descri- 
breaking  up  the  very  foundations  of  their  government,  bed  as  consisting  of  the  ablest  counsellors,  the  wealthi- 
Happily  for  us,  our  lot  is  otherwise  cast.  Here,  the  '  est  manufacturers,  and  the  most  enterprising  merchants 
principle  is  held  so  sacred,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  )  of  that  great  and  eminent  metropolis.  This  gave  the 
be  drawn  into  question:  nay,  as  if  to  make  assurances  I  resolutions  great  authority,  which  was  strengthened  by 
doubly  sure,  it  is  explictly  guaranteed  by  the  constitu-  '  the  fact, that  they  had  also  in  substance  baen  adopted  by 
tion — That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assem-  I  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, in  the  same  year.  Every 
ble,and  demand  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  It  is  in  the  '  man  in  South  Carolina,  echoes  the  sentiments  of  these 
exercise  of  this  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  right,  :  resolutions, 
j,  that  we  have  now  met  together — not  to  indulge  in  cap-  i  The  first  resolution  is,  "That  no  objection  ought  to 
tious,  or  trivial  complaints,  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  j  be  made  to  any  amount  of  taxes  equally  apportioned 
voice  of  faction,  but  for  a  higher,  for  a  nobler  purpose.  I  and  imposed  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  for  the 
— As  the  representatives  ofa  large  portion  of  the  peo-  .  support  of  government."  This  was  the  resolution  adop- 
pleofthis  Union,  in  their  name,  and  on  their  behalf,  to  ted  by  the  most  enlightened  men  in  Massachusetts;  and 
expostulate  with  our  countrymen,  in  a  tone,  manly,  yet  there  was  no  man  in  South  Carolina,  from  the  Moun- 
respectlul,  yet  temperate — To  declare  in  the  face  of  the  ;  tains  to  the  Ocean,  or  irom  the  North  Carolina  line  to 
whole  community,  that  those  who  sent  us  here,  believe  the  Savannah  river,  that  did  not  cordially  assent  to  it. 
themselves  to  be  burdened,  by  an  unjust,  unequal  and  j  "But"  the  resolution  proceeds,  "taxes  imposed  on 
wrongful  system  of  taxation;  and  to  appeal  to  the  sense  '  the  people  for  the  sole  benefit  of  any  one  class  of  men, 
of  justice  of  those  wdio  are  a  large  majority  for  the  cor-  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  con- 
rection  of  so  great  an  evil.  stitutioll  and  with  sound  policy." 

To  be  called  to  preside  over  such  an  assembly,  is  an  !  Equal  rights,  equal  duties,  equal  immunities,  equal 
honor,  which  any  man  might  highly  appreciate;  tor  my-  disabilities,  continued  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  the  language  of 
self,  I  tender  you  my  acknowledgements  for  such  an  ,  the  constitution.  There  is  not  a  man  in  South  Carolina 
evidence  of  your  confidence  in  advance.  1  am  aware  who  does  not  object  to  this  imposition  of  taxes  for  the 
that  it  devolves  upon  me,  high  responsibility.  But  I  benefit  of  particular  classes.  We  all  admit  the  right 
shall  meet  it  with  firmness,  promising  the  best  exertions  to  tax  to  any  necessary  extent  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
of such  ability  as  I  have,  with  the  assurance  of  zeal,  vernment,  but  when  you  go  beyond  this,  we  cannot  un- 
and  determined  impartiality.  And  gentlemen,  if  by  '  dersland  on  what  principle  you  piocced. 
any  thing  which  we  shall  do  here,  we  can  contribute  ill  ;  Mr.  M.  said  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  can 
any  degree,  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  which  i  no  where  find  in  the  constitution  an  express  authority, 
we  have  in  view,  we  shall  certainly  have  rendered  some  ,  given  to  Congress  by  the  people  of  the  states.to  encour- 
seiviceto  the  State.  age  manufactures  by  taxation:  nor  can  they  understand 

To  this  end,  let  us,  I  beseech  you,  conduct  all  our  i  how  apower  to  regulate  commerce  can  comprehend  a 
proceedings  in  a  spii  it  of  conciliation  and  harmony. —  ,  power  to  promote  manufactures  by  direct  or  indirect 
Let  us,  by  our  example,  show  to  the  world,  that  whilst  |  bounties:  how  regulation  means  prohibition:  how  a 
we  know  our  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain  them;  |  power  expressly  given  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
we  at  the  same  time,  know  how  to  respect  the  rights  ;  foreign  commerce — of  extending  it  to  every  quar- 
and  feelings  of  others.  Thus  shall  we  best  acquit  our-  ter  of  the  globe -and  placing  it  on  the  best  and  most 
selves  of  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  our  constitu-  ;  prosperous  footing — can  imply  a  power  to  diminish  and 
ents;  thus  may  we  indulge  the  stronger  hope  of  fulfil-  j  annihilate  it,  and  turn  labor  and  capital  to  manufactu- 
ling  their  just  expectations.  And  if,  after  all,  our  ef-  ring  industry.  This  is  above  the  comprehension  of 
forts  should  fail  of  success,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  (those  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  represent.  Mr.  M.said 
consolation  to.know,  that  we  made  them  with  an  anx-  j  that  this  in  the  minds  of  his  constituents  was  neither 
ious  desire,  amicably  and  justly  to  settle  a  question,  more  nor  less  than  arbitrary  taxation,  and  he  was  more 
which  seriously  disturbs  the  harmony  of  our  common  I  than  gratified  that  they  had  been  supported  in  this 
country.  view  of  the   constitution  by  the  commercial  people  of 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Tidtman  of  South  Carolina,  thanks    the  great  and  enlightened  cities  of  Boston  and  Phila- 
were  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  for  the  [  delphia. 
arrangements  they  had  made  for  the  accommodation  of       The  other  resolutions  are: 
the  convention.  "That  high  bounties  on  such  domestie  manufactures 
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as  are  benefitted  by  the  tariff,  favor  great  capitalists  ra- 
ther tlian  personal  industry,  or  the  owners  of  small  cap- 
ital*, and  therefore  that  we  do  not  perceive  its  tendency 
to  promote  national  industry. 

"That  we  are  equally  incapable  of  discovering  its 
beneficial  effects  on  agriculture,  since  the  obvious  con- 
sequences of  its  adoption  would  be,  that  the  farmer 
must  give  more  than  he  now  does,  for  all  he  buys,  and 
receive    less  for  all  he  sells. 

'•That  the  impositions  of  duties  which  are  enormous, 


Mr.  Cheves  thought  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
case.  The  convention  could  impose  on  itself  such  re- 
strictions as  it  pleased,  and  it  could  take  them  off  when 
it  pleased.  It  had,  in  this  respect,  greater  abilities  than 
congress.  The  object  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
by  which  they  felt  themselves  trameled,  had,  no  doubt; 
been  simply  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  or  parlia- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  order. 

Mr.  Poindexteb  then  moved  the  suspension  of  the 
rule  of  congress  on  the  appointment  of  committees;  and 


and  declared  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  to  be  un-  j  Mr.  Gallatin's  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
just,   is  dangerous,   as   it   encourages  the  practice  of        Mr.  Cheves  then  moved  to  rescind  the  rules  of  con- 
^smuggling.  gress.     Mr.  Basset  assented  to  the  motion.     He  obser- 

•That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,   the  duties  of)  ved  that  when  he  had  proposed  their  adoption,  it  had 
the   tariff  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  reven-  j  passed  through  his  mind  that  many  of  them  were  inap- 


ue  for  the  support  of  government." 

These  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
as  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  South  Caro 
lina — as  sentiments  worthy  of  universal  adoption — and 
to  which  no  rational  objection  could  be  made  either  in 
or  out  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Uutleii  of  S.  C.  who  thought  it 
would  be  m  ire  in  order  to  divide  the  business  of  the  con- 


plicable  to  the  present  convention,  but  he  thought  that 
as  the  exceptions  occurred  they  could  be  rescinded, 
leaving  in  force  such  only  of  the  rules  as  were  practica- 
ble. 

The  rules  were  then  rescinded. 

Mr.  Goldwthaite  of  Ala.  then  offered  a  resolution, 
"that  so  much  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  relates  to  the  introduction  of  resolutions,   and 


vention  among  committees,before  passing  resolutions  of  |  mode  of  debate,  be  adopted  by  this  convention 


al  character,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table^ 
(N.  B.   The  resolutions  brought  forward  by   Mr.  M. 
are  copies  of  the  celebrated  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Webster,  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  in  1820. 

Mr.  Gallatin  thought  that  before  bringing  specifiic 
propositions  before  the  convention,  some  preliminary 
steps  were  necessary  for  the  general  arrangement  of 
business.  He  had  learned  with  great  sat'nfaction  that 
fifteen  states  were  represented  in  the  convention.  The 
members  had  as  yet  but  little  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing each  other's  sentiments.  To  promote  this  object 
and  to  facilitate  business,  he  would  propose  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  delegation  of  each  slate,  or  of  one 
member  w  hen  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  mure  than  one,  and  that  to  this  federative 


This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cahpenteh  of  Maine, on  the 
ground  that  disputes  would  continually  arise,  as  to 
which  of  therules  referred  to  in  the  resolution  were  ap- 
plicable in  this  convention.  It  would  be  best  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  common  law  of  parliament.  Every  mem- 
ber had  implicit  confidence  in  the  President.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  business.  And,  if  he  ever  de- 
cided wrong1,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
cess of  half  an  hour,  to  afford  the  different  delegations 
an  opportunity  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
ative  Committee,  for  the  general  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness. 

When  the  President  had  resumed  the  chair,  the  dif- 


committee  thus  formedjshould  be  committed  the  duty  of    ferent   delegations  reported  that  they  had  elected  the 
arranging  the  order  of  business.     The  principal  object    following  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
of  the  convent. on  was  of  a  practical  nature.     A  remon-  FEDER.1TIFE  COMMITTEE. 

strance  to  congress  must  be  prepared.    A  committee  of  MAINF 

correspondence  to  collect  f.icts,  may  be  necessary.      An  MAI  IN  b. 

address  to  the  people  of  ihe  United  States,will,perhaps,    J°s»"a  Carpenter,  Charles  Q-   Clapp. 

be  thought  proper.     To  prepare  business  for  the  con-  j  MASSACHUSETTS, 

■.deration  of  the  convention,  a  general  committee  seem-  j  Thomas  Bancroft,  Henry  Lee. 

ed  necessary,  and  that  this  committee  might  have  gen- 
eial  powers,  he  offered  a  resolution  expressed  in  gener- 
al terms. 

A  verbal  amendment  to  the  resolution,  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
as  expressing  the  sentiment  he  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Poindexteb  said  the  resolution  conflicted  with 
the  rules  of  congress,  which  had  just  been  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  business.  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Speaker  appoints  the  Committees. 

The  president  of  the  convention  (Mr.  Barbour)decla- 
red  the  practice  of  Congress  to  be  as  had  been  staled  by 
Mr.  Poindexter,  but  added  that  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  him,  if  the  delegation  from  the  different 
states  would  elect  their  own  members  of  the  committee. 
As  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  members,  he  might  in  some  cases, 
place  on  the  committee  those  who  would  not  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  their  own  delegation. 

Mr.  Gallatin  said  that  when  he  voted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rules  of  congress,  he  did  not  suppose  he  was 
voting  for  them  in  exlenso,  but  simply  for  so  much  as 
was  necessary  for  preserving  order.  One  great  object 
of  the  resolution,  would  be  defeated,  if  the  President 
should  appoint  the  committee.  That  object  was,  that 
each  state,  represented  on  this  floor,  should  have  its 
due  weight  in  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  convention — that  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  states  should  be  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
William  Hunter. 

NEW  YORK. 
Albert  Gallatin,  John  Aug.  Smith. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Cornelius  L.  Hardenburgh,   Henry  Vethake. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Clement  C.  Biddle. 

MARYLAND. 
Wm.  E.  Handy,  A.  D.  Jones. 

VIRGINIA. 
James  M.  Garnett,  John  W.  Jones. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
James  Iredell,  William  A.  Blount. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
William  Harper,  Daniel  E.  Huger. 

GEORGIA. 
John  M.  Berrien,  Elie  S.  Shorter. 

ALABAMA. 
Enoch  Parsons,  Thomas  Goldsmith. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
George  Poindexter. 

TENNESSEE. 
William  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. 
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Mr.    Berrien,  of  Georgia,  stated  that  it  was  desirable  I  ward,  Governor  Miller  of  South  Carolina,  asked  what 
to  ascertain  the  operations  of  the  duties  in  various  parts  |  particular  instructions  were  required. 


of  the  Union, and  as  some  parts  were  not  represented  on 
this  floor,  he  would  offer  a  resolution  to  invest  the  Pies 
ident  with  discretionary  power  to  invite  persons  capable 
of  giving  information,  to  a  seat  within  the  bar. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  on  Monday. 

Delegates  from  Connecticut  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention to-d;iy.  The  whole  number  who  have  inscrib- 
ed  their  names  in  the  book  is  201 


Mr.  Gallatin  replied  that  lie  had  nothing  particular 
to  say,  except  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  committee 
of  the  extent  of  their  power — some  supposing  it  exten- 
ded to  the  drafting  of  memorials  and  addresses,  and 
others  believing  that  it  extended  no  further  than  to  the 
arrangement  of  business  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention.  He  had  been  instructed  to  ask  information 
on  these  points. 

Governor  Miller   requested  that  the  resolution  by 
which  the  committee  had  been  constituted,  should  be 
The  general  or  federative  committee  asked  for  instruc-    read, 
lions,  which   were  given,  limiting  their  powers  to  the        Col.  Freston  of  South  Carolina  moved  that  the  corn- 
preparation  of  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  con-  !  mittee  should  be  limited  to  "  reporting  such  objects  as 


ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  convention." 

Col.  Swett  of  Boston,  offered  as  an  amendment  to 

this   resolution,    a   proposition    that    "the    committee 

should  be  authorized  to  prepare  drafts  of  a  memorial, 

and  such  other  papers  as  they  might  deem  necessary." 

Col.  Preston's  motion  was  adopted. 

Col.  Preston  then  inquired  when  the  organic  com- 


vention. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  provide  seats  for 
such  ladies  as  might  think  proper  to  attend. 

Monday,  Oct.  3. 
The  minutes  of  the   last    meeting  were   read  by  the 
secretary. 

A  number  of  new  delegates  appeared  and  subscribed  i  mittee  (as  he  believed  he  ought  to  call  it)  would  be  pre- 
their  names.  pared  to  report. 

The  President  announced  the  names  of  several  gen-  I  Mr.  Gallatin  replied,  that  he  was  not  able  to  say. 
tlemen  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  '  He  had  requested  the  members  of  the  committee  to  tar- 
conferred  on  him  by   Mr.  Berrien's  resolution,    he  had  j  ry  after  the  adjournment. 

invited  to  take  seats  within  the  bar.  On  motion  of  Mr.   Poindexter,  it  was  resolved  that 

(Among  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  the  President  |  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  (Judge  Mak- 
was  Mr.  Henry  B.  Sedgwick,  a  native  of  Massachusetts;  i  shall,)  now  in  this  city,  should  be  invited  to  take  a 
but  we  believe  for  some  time  a  resident  of  New  York,  i  seat  within  the  bar  of  the  house. 

He  was  the  proposer  of  the  Convention,  through  the  Mr.  Poindexter  prefaced  his  resolution  with  a  few 
medium  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  A  few  weeks  !  remarks,  expressive  of  the  opinion  which  he,  and  we 
ago  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  The  disease  does  j  believe  all  the  nation,  entertain  of  the  character  of  the 
not  affect  his  mind,  and  his  interest  in  the  objects  of    venerable  Chief  Justice. 

the  convention  being  undiminished,  he  was  conducted  !  A  gentlemen  announced  the  arrival  of  the  members 
to  his  seat  by  the  assistance  of  his  servants  and  his  '  from  Connecticut,  and  presumed  that  as  they  were  but 
friends.)  two  in  number,  they  should  take  seats  with  the  Feder- 

Major  Edwards  of  South  Carolina  said  he  understood    ative  Committee, 
the  Convention  would  be  honoured  with  the  presence  j      The  President  replied  they  should  of  course,  unless 
of  the  fairer  and  better  part  of  the  creation.    He  there-  i  some  objection  were  made. 

fore  moved  that  the  President  should  be  invested  with  !  The  President  laid  before  the  meeting  a  document 
power  to  make  such  arrangements  as  in  his  discretion  j  that  had  been  forwarded  from  Lauderdale  county,  Ala- 
he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  accommodation  oflbama.  It  represented  that  the  citizens  of  that  county 
such  ladies  as  might  think  proper  to  attend.  |  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tariff-policy,  but  that  it 

A  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  P.  F. )  moved  to  I  was  inconvenient  to  them  to  send  representatives. — 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  He  was  suppoited  by  I  They  would,  however,  be  bound  by  the  proceedings  of 
very  few.  The  resolution  was  finally  carried  by  gene-  i  the  convention,  provided  they  were  not  of  a  nullifying 
ral  acclamation,  only  a  single  vote  in  the  negative  being  character.  They  also  suggested  the  holding  of  an  an- 
distinctly  heard.  j  nual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Free   Trade,   the  dele- 

A  letter  was  received  from  JonN  J.  Mumford,  F.sq.  '  gates  to  which  should  be  apportioned  among  the  sever- 
of  New  York,  stating  that  he  had  deposited  in  the  hall,  '  al  states  according  to  the  number  of  their  representa- 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  five  hun-  i  tives  in  congress. 

dred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com-  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallatin  it  was  then  resolved, 
merce  of  the  year  1829.  I  that  there  should  be  a  recess  of  an  hour,  to  allow  the 

Mr.  Gallatin,  the  chairman  of  the  Federative  or  f  Federative  Committee  an  opportunity  for  deliberation. 
General  Committee,  reported  that  the  committee  were  i  When  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Gal- 
doubtful  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  '  latin,  the  chairman  of  the  f<  derative  committee,  by 
— whether  they  had  authority  to  draft  a  memorial  to  i  direction  of  that  committee,  reported  two  resolutions, 
Congress,  and  an  address  to  the  people,  or  simply  to  j  one  directing  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
prepare  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conven-  States,  the  other  a  memorial  to  Congress,  to  be  prepa- 
tion.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the  committee  to  ask  red,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  convention, 
for  information  on  these  points,  and  also  to  submit  to  ]  These  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
the  Convention  a  resolution  for  the   appointment  of  a  I  voice. 


committee,  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  of  the 
states  represented  in  the  Convention,  to  prosecute  be- 
fore Congress  the  great  objects  which  they  had  assem- 
bled to  promote. 

When  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent committee  to  prosecute  the  case  before  Congress 
was  submitted  to  the  Convention,  Mr.  Poindexter  said 
its  phraseology  was  such  as  to  imply  the  adoption  of  a 
memorial  by  the  convention — and  none  had  yet  been 
adopted.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

When  the  resolution  requesting  information  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  of  the  committee  was  brought  for- 


Mr.  Mercein  of  New  York,  then  offered  a  resolution 
requesting  the  general  committee,  to  have  the  memo- 
rial and  address  prepared,  and  submit  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  convention. 

It  would,  he  believed,  be  conceded  on  all  hands, 
that  attendance  in  the  convention,  was  very  inconve- 
nient to  many  of  the  members,  and  productive  of  great 
sacrifices.  The  sooner  we  can  get  through  the  busi- 
ness, the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be  to  all.  Mr.  M. 
proposed  to  commit  the  duty  of  preparing  the  me- 
morial and  the  address  to  the  general  committee,  be- 
cause it  was  already  appointed,  because  it  was  well 
qualified,  and   because,   from  the  manner  in  which 
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had  been   formed,  it  possessed  the  means  of  ascertain-    pies,  and  to  disregard  the  instructions  of  those  who  sent 
ing  the  exact  wishes  of  the  different  states  represented    me   here.     I  do  not  insist  on  the  precise  propositi! 


in  the  convention.  An  additional  reason  was,  that  some 
interchange  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  memori- 
al and  of  the  address  had,  he  understood,  already  ta- 
ken place  among  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  117  members  voting  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia  then  offered  a  resolution,  the 
gist  of  which  was  the  absolute  unconstitutionality  of  the 
''American  System." 

Mr.  Chaiiles  Q.  Ceapp,  of  Maine,  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute, asserting  the  opposition  of  the  "American  Sys- 
tem" to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bassett,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the 
resolution  and  substitute  on  the  table. 

Mr,  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  then  offered  a  series  of 
resolutions,  expressive  of  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  and  a  determination  to  defend  it  at  all 
hazards  from  all  foes  external  and  internal;  but  insist- 
ing on  the  principles  of  strict  construction,  declaring  a 
constitution  to  be  an  instrument  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  governors,  and  that  when  these  limits  were 
transgressed  by  the  governors,  the  people  ought  not  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Poindexteh  offered  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Vethake  of  New  Jersey,  made  amotion 
to  that  effect. 

Governor  Mieleii  of  South  Carolina,  thought  this 
course  would  be  improper.     The  resolutions  purported 


hich  it  may  be  said  the  constitution  has  been  violated. 
It  was  enough  that  the  constitution  of  a  people  had 
been  violate d — whether  in  spirit  or  letter  was  immate- 
rial. I  come  instructed  by  constituents  who  know  their 
rights,  and  will  not  consent  to  any  compromises  of  prin- 
ciples, that  will  put  them  to  jeopardy,  and  to  yield  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  might  have  that  effect; 
and  to  forbear  expressing  our  opinion  on  this  point, 
might  be  construed  into  acquiescence,  although  not  so 
intended.  This  question  must  be  met,  and  if  I  refuse 
to  meet  it,  I  will  go  home  to  be  consumed  by  the  indig- 
nation of  freemen  who  have  sent  me  here  to  assert  and 
maintain  their  rights. 

Mr.  Vethake  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  lay 
the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Poindexter  on  the  table, 
to  make  way  for  the  motion  to  refer  them  to  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  distinct  understanding  that  such  refer- 
ence of  them  in  no  way  implied  any  instruction  on  the 
subject  to  the  committee  by  the  convention.  He  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  con- 
stitutionality or  unconstitutionality  of  the  restrictive 
system;  but  wished  simply  to  stave  off  the  discussion 
for  the  present.  The  committee,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  wishes,  if  not  of  all,  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  The 
discussion  could  be  entered  upon  when  the  memorial 
and  address  were  before  the  convention. 

Chancellor  Haiiper,  of  S.  Carolina,  moved  to  commit 


to  be  instructions  to  the  general  committee,  and  if  they 

,    .  cc    .   ?u  l.  .     .      j-  j  u      I  all  the  resolutions  to  the  genera    committee  tor  consid- 

were  to  have  any  effect,  they  ought  to  be  discussed  be-    prnt;nn  ° 

fore  the  general  committee  made  its  report.     Laying 


eration. 

Mr.  Cheves  said  that  if  the  resolutions  were  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  instructions,  he  would  give  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Jones.)  The  resolutions  of  the  gentlemen  from  Missis- 
sippi involved  too  much — they  involved  the  whole 
principles  of  government,  some  of  which  it  was  unne- 
cessary now  to  discuss.  If  the  resolutions  were  simply 
committed  to  the  general  committee  for  consideration, 
we  should  be  just  where  we  are  now;  for  the  resolutions- 
involved  no  opinions  not  familiar  to  all  the  members  of 

]  the  committee.     Two  courses  presented  themselves  to 
been  especially  instructed  by  his  constituents  to  main-  I    .  .  „.,  '  ,  , 

^  .    iU_  !. _».»..,: !■„..  A >i  ..  »u„  : j: I  the  convention.     The  one  was  to  make  an  express  de- 
claration of  the  principles  in  distinct  resolutions,  and  be 


them  on  the  table,  might  retard  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  in  an  animated  speech,  decla- 
red that  the  object  of  his  resolution  was  to  instruct  the 
committee,  aud  the  object  of  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  was  the  same.  If  it  be  proper 
to  give  any  instructions  to  the  committee,  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better.  His  object  was  to  elicit  the  senti- 
ments of  the  convention,  in  regard  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties.      He  had 


tain  the  unconstitutionality  as  well  as  the  inexpediency 
of  the  system.  He  had  not  known  the  object  for  which 
they  were  assembled,  and  it  would  be  to  little  purpose 
if  they  were  not  to  declare  that  the  system  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  inexpediency  of  it,  was,  to  his  con- 
stituents, a  minor  consideration.  We  stand  on  the 
principle  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  system.  Bad 
as  our  condition  now  is,  hard  as  our  burdens  now  are; 
they  are  nothing  to  what  they  may  be,  if  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  system  be  admitted.  We  had  better 
never  have  assembled,  if  by  our  silence  on  this  point, 
we  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  act  is  constitutional, 
and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  congress  if  we  only  de- 
clare it  inexpedient. 

Col.  Bctler,  of  South  Carolina,  (who  spoke  with 
equal  animation)  said  he  hoped  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  with  their  report.  As  far  as  that  report 
He  feared  it  did  not 


governed  thereby  in  the  preparation  of  the  memorials 
and  remonstrances.  The  other  was  to  embody  the 
sense,  intelligence,  and  local  information  of  the  mem- 
bers in  distinct  committees.  As  the  object  was  to  con- 
sume the  least  time,  the  latter  course  had  been  adopted 
by  the  convention.  It  was  obvious,  that  there  was  but 
one  question  which  could  agitate  this  body,  and  thai 
was  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  restric- 
tive system.  The  question  cannot  be  evaded.  Meet 
it  in  some  shape  we  must.  It  must  be  brought  forward, 
if  by  no  other  person,  myself  (unless  I  am  forcibly  si- 
lenced) though  I  should  prefer  its  being  brought  for- 
ward by  another.  It  struck  Mr.  C  that  the  best 
way  to  bring  it  forward  would  be  to  suffer  the  commit- 
tee to  report,  as  discussion  might  now  retard  their  pro- 
gress. 

Chancellor  Harper,  of  South  Garolina,  was  decidedly 


went,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,     ne  .earea  .(  aid  not  of      inion  (hat  it  woujd  be  best  to  defer  the  discussion; 

go  far  enough.    The  address  and  memorial  to  be  drawn  ,;„  ^  committee  bad  made  thelr  t>     Tne  ,.eso]u. 

up  by  that   committee,   would  breathe  a  tone,  a  spirit,  ■        .       ,     ,  ,  a       .     .    .     ,   r  _„„„,.,    ,  „„  __■ 

f    '  .  ...       ■  c    .  •  .        ,.   *    u       u  j  "on  that  had  been  ottered  might  be  regarded  as  mere 

that  might  satisfy  his  constituents.     But,  he  observed,,,.   ,    <■,,,■„ •■,      ,■ °  " 

.,  "  ,-|     .  i     •     •.  .    .1  .•  r.u  nulls  tor  their  consideration. 

there   was  no  allusion  made  in  it  to  the  question  of  tn~ 


unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff.  My,  constituents,  said 
Mr.  Butler,  believe  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  be- 
lieving so,  it  was  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  them. 
I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Georgia,  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  this  question  should  be  decided  in  this  body. — 
I  will  go  as  far  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  as  any  one. 


Mr.  Behrien,  of  Georgia,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resolutions  contained  instructions  to  the 
committee,  or  mere  suggestions,  requested  that  they 
might  be  read  again. 

The  request  was  complied  with,  and  then  Mr.  Berri- 
en stated  that  the  resolutions  did  not  in  his  view,  con- 


lam  delighted  with  the  spirit  which  I  see  pervades  this'  tain  any  thing  absolutely  binding  on  the  committee 
assembly.  I  see  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  system  of!  or  on  the  convention.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the 
which  we  complain,  and  a  spirit  becoming  the  occa-  I  resolution  of  his  colleague  (Mr.  Jones,)  but  he  would 
sion.     But  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  compromit    princi- 1  out  of  abundant  caution,  suggest  a  verbal  alteration  to 
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his  friend  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  members 
generally. 

The  President  stated  that  the  committing-  of  these  res- 
olutions would  not  bind  the  body.  They  might  decide 
directly  against  them,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Clapp 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  were 
then  committed  to  the  organic  committee  for  consider- 
ation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preserved  Fisn  of  New  York,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  late  Min- 
ister to  France,  be  invited  to  take  a  seat  within  the  bar. 

Mr.  Gallatin  said  that  as  the  commitment  of  these 
resolutions  imposed  on  the  committee  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining the  subject  matter  referred  to  therein,  he  had 
been  instructed  to  say  the  committee  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  report  before  Wednesday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesday. 

To  be  Continued. 
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Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 

State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 

bt  William  Mcsgrave,  Librarian. 
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Thermometer. 
Maximum  on  10th, 
Minimum  on  30th, 

Difference, 
Mean, 


74° 
38° 


27° 
60$° 


Mean  temperature  and   height  from   three  daily  ob- 
serrations. 


Barometer. 
Maximumon  18th,  29. 80  in. 
Minimum  on  27tb,  29.29 

Difference,  00.51  in 

Mean,  29.54  in 


Days  of  month. 

M. 

JV 

E 

1  2  25  26 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Kain 

3 

Cloudy 

Partly  cl'r 

Cloudy 

4  17  22  29 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Clear 

59 

Overcast 

Sun  thro'c'd 

Clear 

6  12 

Clear 

Sun  thro'c'd 

Clear 

7 

Partly  clear 

Sun  thro'c'd 

Cloudy 

S 

Rainy  morn. 

Sun  thro'c'd 

Cl'y  bghtn'g 

10 

Cloudy 

Partly  cl'r 

Thund.gust 

11              [30 

Clear 

Sun  thro'c'd 

Light  show. 

13  1819  20  28 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

14 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

15  27 

Rain 

Rain 

Rain 

16 

Cloudy 

Showery 

Steady  rain 

21 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

23 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Clear 

24 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

On  the  6th,  16,  17,  18,  19, "and  21st,  wind  North;  4llJ 
5,7,  20,  and  22,  Northeast;  10th,  15,  and  25th,  East; 
1st  and  2d,  South-east;  3d,  South,  8th,  11,  and  23d, 
South-West;  9th,  12,  13,  14,24,  28,  and  29th,  West; 
26th,  27,  and  30th,  North-west. 

On  the  10th,   noon,  Thermometer  at  80°— the  hig-hest. 
On  the  30th,  morn.  Thermometer  at  38° — the  lowest. 

Range  in  the  month,  42°. 
On  the  18th,  morn.  Barometer  at   29.80  in., — highest. 
On  the  27th,  morn.  Barometer  at  29.35  in., — lowest. 
Range  00.45  inch  in  the  month. 

The  wind  has  been  10  days  East  of  the  Meridian,  13 
West  of  it,  6  days  north  and  1  day  south. 

There  was  rain  on  1 1  days  of  this  month,  viz:  1,  2,  8, 
10,  11,  15,  16,  23,  25,  26,  27.  The  heaviest  rains  on  the 
2,  10,  15,  25,  26.  A  thundergust  on  the  10th,— a  white 
frost  on  the  30th. — There  were  but  6  days,  in  the  whole 
month  clear,  without  clouds. — This  month  was  8°  mean 
temperature,  colder  than  last  August,  and  U°  colder 
than  September,  1830.  The  month  generally  cold 
and  cloudy. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  6,  1831. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Lippikco'jt  presented 
the  annexed  petition  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving 
Committee. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers,  residents,  or  whose  places  of  busi- 
ness are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dock  and  Walnut 
streets,  respectfully  represent  that  in  their  opinion  the 
expensive  work  now  in  operation  for  the  repairing  of 
the  Culvert,  will  not  be  effectual  for  the  preventing  of 
the  evils  they  have  been  for  years  exposed  to,  unless 
another  one  is  constructed,  the  present  one  being  to- 
tally inadequate  for  carrying  off  the  immense  body  of 
water  that  in  heavy  rains  is  brought  down  the  two  cul- 
verts, meeting  in  one  point,  and  with  but  one  old 
wretchedly  constructed  Culvert  to  carry  off  the  whole. 
Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  state,  as  an  unan- 
swerable proi  f  of  the  correctness  of  their  assertion,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  during  a  heavy  rain  both 
Culverts  were  filled,  and  the  water  not  having  vent 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  immense  excavation,  overflowing 
its  banks.  They  therefore  respectfully  request  that 
the  Culvert  in  Walnut  street  be  continued  down  that 
street  to  the  river.  They  are  aware  that  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  property  near  the  wharf,  consider  this  a 
dangerous  undertaking  from  the  deep  cut  that  must  be 
made.  Some  of  your  memorialists  have  inquired  of 
practical  men,  who  have  given  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  solicit  of  the  Legislation  of 
the  City,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  they  will 
ascertain  from  actual  examination  by  impartial  and  com- 
petent persons,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  not  be 
prevented  from   inquiry   by  the  fears  of  any  persons 
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however  respectable,  and   which  may  prove  entirely 
groundless. 

Mr.  Massey  offered  an  ordinance  relative  to  the 
Robert  Morris  Hose  Company,  which  places  it  on  a 
footing  with  other  companies. 

Mr.  Toland  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer,  in  favour  of  the  seve- 
ral City  Constables,  being  for  expenses  incurred  at  the 
Ward  Elections,  held  on  the  30th  ult. 

Mr.  Massey  offered  the  subjoined  ordinance,  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

An  Ordinance  tor  regulating  the  setting  and  re-setting 
of  Curb  Stone  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  and  Common  Councils,  as- 
sembled, That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Ordi- 
nance, any  person  or  persons  who  shall  set  or  re-set 
any  Curb  Stone  in  any  of  the  public  streets,  courts  or 
alleys  within  the  city,  without  first  obtaining  permission 
in  writing  from  the  owner  or  owners,  agent  or  occu- 
pant in  front  of  which  such  Curb  Stone  is  required  to 
be  set  or  re-set,  or  from  the  City  Commissioners  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  city  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  such 
offence,  to  be  recovered  before  the  Mayor  or  any  of 
the  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  all  such 
fines  and  forfeitures  are  recoverable  by  law. 

Mr.  Kittera  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  tender- 
ed to  John  M.  Scott,  Esq.  their  President,  for  the  faith. 
ful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duty  of  the 
Chair  during  the  past  year. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Baker  presented  a  pe- 
tition for  paving  Shoemaker  street,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Paving  Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  from  George  Bumm, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee  with  pow- 
er to  act. 

Mr.  Johnson  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
purchase  of  wood  for  the  necessitous  poor,  made  the 
annexed  report  and  resolution  which  were  adopted  by 
both  Councils. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  purchas- 
ing of  wood  for  the  necessitous  poor,  report: 

That  they  have  purchased  of  Benjamin  Duncan,  one 
hundred  cords  of  oak  wood,  at  $4  40  per  cord. 

§440  00 

Cordage, 6  00 

Hauling 75  00 

Piling 18  75 

Total $539  75 

They  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  Benjamin 
Duncan  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  seventy-five  cents,  and  that  the  same  be  charg- 
ed to  the  funds  left  in  trust  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purchasing  of  wood  for 
the  necessitous  poor. 

Mr.  Bak.su,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar- 
kets, made  the  annexed  Report  and  Resolution  which 
were  not  agreed  to.     Ayes  6.     Nays  8. 

The  Committee  on  Markets  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  a  number  of  persons  holding  stalls  in 
the  Market  House,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
Report: 

That  they  have  examined  the  roof  of  said  Market 
House,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  roof  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Market  is  in  a  state  of  desay,  and  if  the  same 
is  not  repaired  will  cause  the  plastering  to  fall  off,  and 


those  persons  paying  rent  for  the  stalls  will  have  their 
produce  nearly  in  as  much  danger  of  getting  wet  as  if 
they  had  no  shelter;  they  therefore  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  be  request- 
ed to  have  the  roof  on  the  north  side  of  the  Market 
House  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  newly  shin- 
gled. 

Mr.  Oldenburg  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communicntion  of  William 
Rosn,  Esq.  made  the  following  report  and  resolution 
accompanied  by  the  annexed  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Wardens'  Office,  which  were  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication from  William  Rush,  Esq.  respecting  the  River 
Schuylkill,  report: 

That  they  have  communicated  with  the  wardens  of 
the  port  on  the  subject,  and  herewith  annex  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  said  wardens.  The  Committee 
deem  the  subject  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
City,  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  next  Councils. 

Wardens'  Office,  Philadelphia,  29lh  Sept.  1831. 
Extract  from  the  minutes,  viz: 

"Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Wardens,  that  the  com- 
munication made  to  Councils  by  William  Rush,  Esq. 
and  submitted  to  this  Board  hy  the  Committtee  to  whom 
the  same  was  referred,  contains  some  very  important 
suggestions  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  River 
Schuylkill,  which  entitle  it  to  the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  at 
their  next  meeting,  for  a  law  to  affix  and  determine 
the  line  of  low  vjater  mark  on  said  River;  and  also,  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  any  wharves  or  piers  on  the  said  River 
Schuylkill,  which  shall  not  leave  a  free  and  unmolested 
passage  for  the  water  between  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern shores  thereof,  of  at  least  feet  to  be  determin- 
ed by  survey."       Attest,  THOS.  JACKSON,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Johnson,  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  which 
he  prefaced  with  a  very  handsome  and  complimentary 
address  in  favor  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Common 
Council. 

Whereas  the  disinterested,  unassuming  and  dignified 
conduct  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  harmony  and  good  feeling 
which  prevailed  among  its  members  during  the  present 
session. 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  thanks  of  its  members 
individually  and  collectively, are  .lue  to  James  Page,Esq^ 
for  the  able,  dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  devolved  on  him  as  president 
of  this  Council. 


STATISTICS  OF  PRISONS  AND  CIUME. 
The  "Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons," 
has  for  several  years  collected  facts  respecting  crime  in 
this  state,  and  has  annually  published  the  result  in 
very  interesting  series  of  tables — which  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  1,  2  and  5,  of  the  Register.  To  their  industry 
and  zeal  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  tables,  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  prisons,  and  of  crime,  for  1830. 
They  merit  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers.  If  con- 
tinued, as  we  hope  they  will  be,  these  tables  will  in  a 
few  years  embrace  a  body  of  facts  of  great  value  to 
the  philanthropist  and  political  economist — which  but 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  would  probably  never 
have  been  collected. 
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A  STATEMENT 


CRIMINAL    BUSINESS 


Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania— of  the  Mayor's  Court  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia— of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  fir  the  County  of  Philadelphia— and  of  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  fir  the  City  end  County  of  Philadelphia. 

FOR   THE   YEAR  1830. 


Adultery, 

Assault  "and  Battery, 
Ass't  &  Bat.  to  kill, 
\ssault  &  Batttery  j 
to  commit  a  rape,   5 

Bigamy 

Bawdy  Hi  use , 

Burglary, 

Conspiracy, 

Disorderly  House,    . 


Forcible  Entry, . . . 
Forgery  and  Otter- 
ing forged  notes, 


&c. 


Fornic'n  &  Bastardy 

Fraudul't  Insolvent:; 

Gaming-, 

Larceny 

Larceny  of  the  Mail, 

Libel 

Manslaughter, 

Misdemeanor,  not  T 
otherwise  de-  > 
scribed, J 

Murder, 

Nuisance 

Obstructing  the  mail, 

Perjury, 

Prosecuting  &So-"l 
liciting  a  capias  I 
against  a  public  [ 
minister, J 

Rape 

Riot,  &c 

Rescue, 

Rec'ng  stolen  goods, 

Robbery, 

Robbery  of  the  Mail, 

Revolt, 

-(-Tippling  House,  . . 


Z      H 

->    a 


Mayor's  Court.       ,  Co't  ofQuarterSe, 

O  >     a  I 

- 


209  161 


10 

261  230 
4 

42    SC 

3 
1 


fotal, 604  510 


Total  for  1828 473  374 

Totalfor  1829,....   J434  320 


2    2 
8119 


2    1 
2    1 

1 


1 
165  25 


9 

297|64 


J2JI56 
184  66 


11 

2 

9 

11 
1 

2is|ia 


94  507 


4313 
264  58 


205  60 
204  97 


Oyerir Terminer.'  Circuit  Co't, U.S. 


1218    4 
!8  22    6 


|    a 
H    2.. 


6    6 
1 


31  0  30  26 

54    4    4 


-■  > 

I  3    >a 


5    8  13 
0  3    1 


*   In   this  case  the  Judges  were  opposed  in  opinion,  and  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

\  In  these  cases  many  of  the  defendants  could  not  be  found. 


WALNUT  ST.  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  PENT-  I  street,in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  Eastern  Pen- 

TENTI\RY  ilentiary  in    the  County  of  Philadelphia   and  at   the 

A  statement  shewing  the  number  of  prisoners,  received  I  Western  Penitentiary  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the 

during  the  year  1830,  at  the  Penitentiary  in  Walnut  |  nature  of  their  offenses,  &c.  &c. 
Vol.  VIII.           33 
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Received  during  the  yearl    _,  — 

t         -a 

L'he  prisoners  receiv- 

7 

!»  ~ 

=5  -a 

1330.                               "           <2 

i"f    I'f     -■    ' 

ed  during  1  lie  yea1 
1830.  were  senten 

|| 

*?  =  K 

B.< 

c* 

OFFENCES. 

%    '- 

=    O          3 .-'5            ^ 

ced  in    the  follow 

-  I' 

S  - 

5    '5 

~ 

7 '■$. 

2  3       w'  2         r- 

ing  COUNTIES. 

r  *< 

' 

~'  = 

i 

15 

1 

\dams, 

Allegheny, 
Armstrong, 
Berks 

1 

1 
2 

15 
1 

Assault  &  Battery  to  kill, 
Assault  S;  Battery  to  ravish. 

4 
2 

1          5 

3          5 

Bigamy, 

2          2 

Bradford, 

2 

0 

Burglary, 

16          2        18 

Bucks, 

4 

1 

5 

Conspiracy, 

Forgery  &  uttering  forg-? 
eel  notes,  8cc.                     5 

2 
2 

8          1         11 

Cambria, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

7 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 
10 

Horse  stealing, 

10          2        12 

Columbia, 

1 

1 

Larceny, 

220 

22      242 

Crawford, 

1 

1 

Manslaughter, 

1          2          3 

Cumberland, 

1 

1 

2 

Misdemeanor  not  other-    ~> 

wise  described,                 5 
Murder,  2d  degree, 

8 

1  i     * 

8         2        10 

Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Greene, 

4 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

Perjury, 

1          1 

Huntingdon, 

2 

2 

Rape, 

112 

Lancaster, 

5 

5 

Robbery, 

5                      5 

Lehigh, 
Luzerne, 
Lycoming, 
Mifflin, 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Total 

238 

49        40  |  327 

5 

1 
5 

Discharged  in   1830,  by   ">  | 

174 

1     « 

3        30      207 

Montgomery, 

2 

8 

10 

expiration  of  sentence,  5  ! 

Northampton, 
Northumberland, 

2 

2 

By  pardon, 

28 

3        31 

1 

2 

3 

By  death, 

26 

1          3        30 

Perry, 

1 

1 

By  escape, 

Total 

5 

1           6 

Philadelphia, 
P.ke, 

Schuylkill, 
Union, 

210 
1 

19 

229 
1 

4        37      274 

1 

1 

1 
1 

VI. 

7-    M   F.    M   F.ITotal. 

Venango, 

1 

1 

Received  in            1825, 

223 

'-           '                 255 

Warren, 

1 

1 

1826. 

234 

>2                           296 

Washington, 

6 

6 

1827,      237 

57                5         299 

Wayne, 

2 

2 

1828,  227 

1829,  |201 

1830,  [185 

52 1             12         291 

Westmoreland, 

A 

4 

50  |. 9        35    7|  302 
53  (49        36    4    327 

Total, 

i;38 

41) 

40 

327 

Remaining  on  the  31st  of 



Places  uf  ualivitiy  of  ill. 

VI.    v. 

M. 

F. 

\I 

F. 

December,                 1827, 

504 

^         i^r 

1828, 

■1M 

72                          556 

Jail  on  3lst  of  Utt.  18 jo 

1829, 

4i  r 

60     9           59       545 

Maine, 

2 

1830.     J416 

66  54I         62      598 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

11 

Ages  of  those  received  du- 

Rhode Island, 

1 

1 

ring  the  year  1830,  were 

Connecticut, 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Of  or  under   15  years  of  age 

6 

New  York, 

3l 

5 

From  15  to  20  years, 

16 

8          3    1 

New  Jersey, 

50 

5 

20  to  25 

61 

8        11    2 

Pennsylvania, 

146 

20 

29 

5 

25  to  30 

3  > 

11          3 

Delaware, 

41 

3 

2 

30  to  40 

35 

12        12    1 

Mar)  land, 

39 

4 

3 

40  to  50 

18 

6          4 

District  of  Columbia, 

1 

50  to  60 

11 

3          3 

Virginia, 

9 

] 

4 

60  to  70 

3 

1 

North  Carolina, 

1 

70  to  80 

2 

South  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 

1 

1 

1 

— 

185 

53  49  00  36]  4 

Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ages  of  the  whole  No.   o 

Louisiana, 

1 

prisoners  remaining   in  th 

Florida, 

1 

Jails  on  the  31st  Dec.  1830 

I 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

Under  15  years  of  age, 

4 

1 

1  Canada, 

1 

1 

From  15  to  20  years, 

27 

17     6          5    2 

New  Brunswick, 

1 

20  to  25 

108 

13  14  I    29    " 

14  10  5  22  ° 

|  New  Foundland, 

1 

25  to  30 

8C 

West  Indies, 

30  to  40 

11! 

16  12        17    1 

England, 

13 

1 

1 

40  to  50 

47 

5     9          7 

Scotland, 

7 

50  to  60 

IS 

1     2          4 

Ireland, 

3S 

6 

8 

60  to  70 

li 

1 

France, 

1 

2 

70  to  80 

1 

Germany, 
Holland, 

4 

Tnt:d 

6  3   54|00|56    61 

Africa,  and  Fayall, 

2 
.  446  It 

"tj    ~ 5~ 

•ll5o|~5t 
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•I  here  has  been  no  re-commitme 

'i  to the,E.P.ep.itentiary 
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*  Not  ascerta 

» 

Not  as 

certain. 
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ANNUAL  SICK  REPORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  PRISOX. 


est 


CONVICTIONS. 


First  Conviction, 

Second  do 

Third  do 

Fourth  do 

Fifth  do 

Sxth  do 

Uncertain  do 

Repeated  do 

Total, 


v^v~o 

L^-^ 

U-v-O 

M.   F. 

M.   F. 

M,F. 

254  * 

35  CO 

0     4 

93  00 

14  00 

S6     0 

44  00 

3  00 

0     0 

CO  00 

2  CO 

0     0 

3  00 

0  CO 

0     0 

2  00 

0  00 

0     0 

0  00 

0  00 

12     6 

0  00 

0  CO 

8     2 

416  66  54  00     56     6 


COLOUR  of  those  I 
in  Jail  Dec,  31,1830.  | 
Whites,  I     249  17  38  00     40     1  327  IS 

Blacks,  |     167  49  16  00     16     5   199  54 


Total, 


416  66  56  CO     56     6  5-6 


Not  ascertained. 


A    S  T  A  T  E  M  E  N  T 

Exhibiting  the  number  of  Commitments  received  at  the 

JAIL  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADEL'A, 

(Arch  Street,) 

For  the  yenr  1830— Me  Offences,  Sexes,  cJ*c. 
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janu'y 

95 

58 

33 

67 

120 

71 

31 

31 
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Febu'v 

77 

65 

24 

51 

122 

44 

21 

30 

217 

March, 

79 

64 

38 

74 

124 

5S 

39 

40 

255 

April, 

50 

104 

38 

1C2 

120 

59 

60 

55    294 

May, 

62 

105 

59 

130 

170 

61 

56 

69    356 

June, 

44 

86 

67 

190 

171 

78 

59 

79    3b'7 

Julv, 

40 

128 

64 

112 

155 

59 

66 

64    344 

Au.'st 

88 

152 

57 

222 

229 

97 

8.i 

108    519 

Sept'r, 

38 

91 

6S 

120 

144 

62 

54 

52   312 

Oct'r, 

52 

67 

56 

118 

145 

40 

61 

47   293 

Nov'r, 

87 

104 

61 

138 

213 

8i 

46 

51    390 

Dec'r, 

79 
791 

78 
1102 

4S 
60S 

107 
1431 

159 
1S72 

55 
75S 

40 
618 

58:  312 

I'ol.l, 

6843932 

Tot.  in 



1826 

719 

652 

948 

1145 

1646 

561 

688 

569j3464 

1827 

8:7 

881 

86S 

1369 

1995 

6S7 

704 

5593945 

1828 

775 

991 

780 

1527 

2037 

690 

760 

5864073 

1829 

742    699 

730 

946 

1490 

510 

516 

50ll3017 

ting  magistrate;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the 
persons  committed,  as  idle  and  disorderly,  were  also 
discharged  by  the  committing  magistrates. 


ANNUAL    SICK    RF.PORT    OF  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA PRISON  FOR  THE  YEAR  1830. 
I.  Sick  in  Hospital. 
Remaining  sick  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S30,  12 

Taken  under  treatment  during  the  year,  256 

Total  under  treatment,  253 
Of  this  number  there  were — 

Cured,  202 

Discharged,  relieved,  22 

Discharged,  time  oi  sentence  expired,  2 

Died,  26 

Total  terminated  cases,         252 

Remaining  under  treatment  en  31st  Dec.  1830  16 


Monthly  Slatemen 

of  Ad 

■nhsions  and  Deaths. 

Adn 

issions. 

Deaths, 

January, 

- 

30 

0 

February, 

. 

11 

1 

March, 

. 

15 

3 

April, 

22 

1 

May, 

• 

21 

4 

June, 

24 

3 

Julv, 

29 

3 

An^us*, 

24 

2 

September, 

• 

26 

4 

October, 

21 

2 

November, 

. 

12 

1 

December, 

21 

2 

Total  Admitted 


256  Total  Died,  26 


Diseases  in    the    Fo/ol    Cases,    with    the  Number    of 
Deoths  from  each  Discose. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  caused, 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest, 

Typhus, 

Diarrl  oca, 

Dropsy, 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Boivel=, 

Atrophia, 

Epilepsy, 

Bilious  Fever, 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 

Bilious   Pleurisy, 

Typhoid   Pleurisy, 

Remittent  Fe\er, 


Males, 
Females, 


Three  hundred  of  the  Vagrants,  were  discharged,  be- 
cre  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.-,  by  the  commit- 


Total,  26 

II.   Sick  in  Quarters, 
Remaining  on  the  list  of  sick  in  Quarters  on 

the  1st  of  January,  1830,  14 

Received  on  the  list  during  the  year,  973 

Total  under  treatment  during  the  year,  987 

Of  this  number  there  were — 
Cured,  -  884 

Transferred  to  sick  in  Hospita',  85 

Total  terminated  and  transferred  caces,  973 

Remaining  under  treatment  on  the  31st  of  

'  December,  1830-  14 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  1830, 
has  been  477.  The  deaths  having  been  26,  gives  the 
mortality  for  the  year  1830  at  5.4  per  cent. 
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DCSEASES  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRISON. 
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TABLB   OF  THE  DISEASES 


HOSPITAL    OF    THE    PHILADELPHIA    PRISON. 

Tabular  View  of  cases  admitted  into  the  Hospital   of  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  giving  the  number  of  Diseases 
in  each  month,  and  the  number  of  cases  under  each  morbid  affection  for  the  year  1830. 


DISEASES. 


Febris,         ...  0 

Intermittens,           -  0 

Remiltens,               -  0 

B-ihosa,        -             -  0 

Typhus,       ...  0 

Tonsillitis,  -             -             -  0 

Catarrhus,  0 

Bronchitis,  -             -             -  0 

Pleuritis,      -             -             -  2 

Pneumonia,  0 

Biliosa,             -  0 

Typhodes,       -  0 

Dyspnoea,     -             -             .  0 

Hydrothorax,            -             -  1 

Hemoptysis,             -             .  0 

Phthisis,  I 

Gastritis,  0 

Gaslralgia,  0 

Hxmatemesis,          -             -  0 

Cholera  Morbus,      -             -  0 

Obstipatio,                 -              -  0 

Colica,  2 

Enteritis,     -            -            -  1 

Diarrhoea,     -              -              -  0 

Hydrops,  0 

Anasarca,     -              -              -  0 

Ascites,  0 

Tympanitis,              -             -  0 

Nephritis,    ...  1 

Cephalalgia,  0 

Epdepsia,   .               -              -  0 

Apoplexia,  -              -              -  0 

Mania  a  Potu,           -             .  0 

Eruptio,  0 

Varioloides,              -             .  0 

Rheumatismus,         -             -  1 

Lumbago,    ...  0 

Scrofula,  0 

Atrophia,  1 

Debihtasi     .              -              -  2 

Ptyalismus,                -              -  0 

Ophthalmia,               -              -  0 

Hypertiophia  Cordis,           -  0 

Amenorrhea,  0 

Dysmenorrhea,        -             -  0 

Contusio,     -..  0 

Vulnus,        ...  0 

Ulcus,           ...  0 

Abscessus,  ...  0 

Bubo,           ...  0 

Hcemorrhois,  0 

Prolapsus  Ani         -  0 

Fistula  in  Ano          .              .  0 

Strictura,     ...  0 

Number  of  cases  in  each  Month.    12 

N".  of  deaths  in  each  Month.  0 
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DISEASES  AND  DEATHS  IN  ARCH  STREET  PRISON. 
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DISEASES  AND  DEATHS. 


ARCH  STREET  PRISON  DURING  THE  YEAR  1830. 
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f  2 

DISEASES. 

»<" 

1 

g- 

-- 

^ 

3 

'' 

i 

"U 

1 

> 

3 

1  ="£, 

1-    '-. 

Fever  Bilious, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Intermittent, 

4 

5 

12 

15 

11 

13 

20 

16 

19 

12 

4 

5 

136 

0 

Remittent,     - 

5 

8 

7 

7 

s 

16 

12 

9 

9 

8 

2 

3 

94 

1 

Hernia   Humoralis, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Catarrh, 

4 

15 

8 

11 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

6 

10 

98 

0 

Ulieumaiism, 

3 

2 

9 

6 

9 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

50 

0 

Phthisis, 

1 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Psora, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Pneumonia, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Intemperance  and  Mania  a  Potu, 

6 

1 

6 

11 

9 

19 

19 

12 

11 

11 

9 

7 

121 

4 

Gonorrhoea, 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

22 

U 

Diarrhoea, 

C 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Dysentery, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Syphilis, 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

10 

4 

2 

5 

5 

44 

0 

Ophthalmia, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

0 

Pleurisy, 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Palsy, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Odontalgia, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Quinsy, 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

0 

Dropsy, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Debility, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Inflammation, 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Ulcer, 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

17 

0 

Contusion, 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15 

0 

Wound, 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Jaundice, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

Haemoptysis, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Haemorrhoids, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

5 

0 

Convulsions, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Y'ertigo, 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

\slhma, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Hysteria, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tumor, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Sprains, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Eruption, 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

18 

0 

Colic, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

13 

0 

Burns, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Scrofula, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Erysipelas, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parturition, 

1 

0 
37 

0 
44 

0 
53 

0 

1 

72 

0 
88 

u 
103 

0 
68 

0 

0 
55 

0 
47 

0 
51 

1 
756 

0 
5 

70 

68 

Total  number  of  Cases, 
Deaths, 


White  Men, 
White  Women, 
Colored  Women, 


751  Relieved  and  Cured. 


All  these  prisoners  were  not  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  Hospital,  but  received  medical  treatment  as  their 
respective  cases  required. 

HARVEY  KLAPP,  M.  D. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Priions.  JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  Secretary  of  A.  C. 
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For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
THE  AJ,C?*EMIST. 

No.  x  :x. 

Lucidusordo. 

liar.  Ars.  Pact. 

PERSPICUOUS  METHOD. 
No  point  in  philosophy,  or  even  in  mathematics,  is 
ITiore  susceptible  of  demonstration,  than  that  order  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  first  element  of  society. 
In  all  which  concerns  the  momentous  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, judicature,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  science,  litera- 
ture— men  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  tile 
general  adoption  of  some  fixed  rules  of  proceeding, 
whenever  they  come  together  to  act  or  to  deliberate- 
The  expressions, — "coming  to  order" — "being  organ- 
ized" — "forming  a  duly  constituted  society," — and 
similar  phrases,  applied  even  to  the  most  ordinary  pop- 
ular meetings,  indicate  how  necessary  it  is  deemed,  by 
all  persons  conversant  with  social  intercourse,  to  com- 
mence and  proceed  in  the  transaction  of  serious  busi- 
ness, with  a  strict  adherence  to  some  known  and  ac- 
knowledged order. 

But  unfortunately,  the  necessity  which  all  feel  and 
admit,  when  acting  in  communities,  many  utterly  over- 
look or  disregard,  in  their  individual  practice, — just  as 
some  political  economists  appear  to  imag'ne  that  their 
vaunted  doctrines  have  no  application  to  their  own  per- 
sonal or  domestic  concerns. 

That  1  may  not  seem  wholly  to  neglect  what  is  about 
to  be  recommended  to  others,  I  propose  to  offer  some 
examples  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  want  of  method: 
first,  among  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  useful 'oc- 
cupations— next  among  the  learned  professions — and,  fi- 
nally in  the  studies  and  writings  of  men  professedly  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  and  communication  of  truth. 
There  is  a  species  of  bustling  among  persons  who 
would  be  thought  active  and  efficient,  which  sometimes 
passes  for  real  talent,  and  not  unfrequently  for  energy 
in  business. 

In  the  industrious  callings,  it  is  manifested  by  the 
ceaseless  hurry  in  which  the  individual  finds  himself. 
He  has  a  score  of  things  in  hand,  but  none  near  its 
timely  completion.  Fifty  engagements  are  virtually 
broken,  where  one  is  rigorously  fulfilled.  Disappoint- 
ment breeds  disgust  in  the  minds  of  his  employers. 
Every  new  perplexity  brings  a  fresh  mortification. 
His  subordinate  agents  become  sullen  and  discontented 
at  the  capriciousness  of  bis  requisitions,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  meeting  his  next  unreasonable  expectations. 
Promises  are  made  with  lavish  tongue,  but  the  hands 
which  should  make  good  those  declarations,  are  dip- 
ping into  so  many  matters  at  the  same  moment,  that 
nothing  corresponds,  either  in  time  or  quality,  with  his 
own  pretences,  or  with  the  just  expectations  which  they 
have  fostered  in  others. 

Nothing  more  effectually  blasts  the  prospects  of  me- 
chanics and  other  industrious  persons,  than  a  want  of 
punctuality.  But  that  dispatch  of  business,  on  which 
punctuality  depends,  is  out  of  the  question,  where  no 
regular  method  is  known  or  adhered  to.  A  desire  to 
ratain  or  to  multiply  customers,  often  prompts  artizans 


to  enter  into  contracts  wh'Cli  a  moment's  reflection 
must  show  to  be  beyond  their  power  of  fulfilment;  or  a 
more  profitable  undertaking  is  permitted  to  set  aside 
one  already  commenced,  which  consequently  subjects 
the  employer  to  numerous  inconveniencics,  and  vexa- 
tions, while  from  day  to  day,  or  from  month  to  month, 
he  receives  new  promises  and  new  deceptions,  until  he 
ceases  to  he  deceived  by  any  lhi?iq  which  the  unprinci- 
pled contractor  can  utter,  and  all  this  loss  of  credit  and 
of  moral  reputation,  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  few  moment's  application,  in  completing  a  design,  or 
in  procuring  some  trifling  material.  The  best  remedy 
for  the  evil  would  be,  for  the  public  to  withdraw  all 
confidence  and  patronage  from  those  who  prove  thus 
heedless  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise;  and  to  encour- 
age, by  every  means,  the  man,  who,  by  a  regular 
and  systematic  pursuit  of  his  calling,  is  enabled  to  fulfiil 
with  punctilious  fidelity,  every  engagement  into  which 
he  enters. 

Few  men  are  so  important, or.at  least,  so  indispensable 
to  the  common  welfare,  that  they  can  long  be  allowed 
to  trifle  with  the  good  nature  and  just  desires  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  One  who  so  egregiously  overrates  his 
own  importance  as  to  imagine  that  society  cannot  do 
without  him,  and  that  he  may  set  at  defiance  all  the 
laws  of  prudence,  will  soon  find  a  substitute  stepping 
into  his  place. 

The  learned  professions  furnish  still  more  lamentable 
exemplifications  of  the  wretched  impolicy  of  neglecting 
a  regular  system  in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective 
duties.  The  practice  of  neglecting  engagements,  post- 
poning business  and  mixing  up  avocations  is,  in  this 
case,  both  more  injurious  as  an  example,  and  more  de- 
trimenial  irj  its  immediate  effects,  than  in  those  already 
mentioned;  because,  as  the  patties  are  more  prominent 
in  the  social  walks,  their  very  position  displays  every 
defect  in  a  more  glaring  light,  and  as  the  duties  are 
more  difficult,  the  importance  of  their  punctual  dis- 
charge increases  with  their  magnitude. 

It  is  tl-ie  absence  of  all  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
ideas  and  the  discussion  of  topics,  which  causes  so 
much  incongruity  in  many  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
From  this  cause,  it  happens  that  a  certain  zealous  di- 
vine, the  Rev.  Dr.  Thwackbible,  appears  to  preach, 
on  all  occasions,  but  one  and  the  same  sermon.  How- 
ever various  the  texts  with  which  he  prefaces  it,  the 
absence  of  all  methodical  preparation,  soon  reduces  him 
to  the  alternative  of  either  stopping  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
course to  gather  his  shreds  of  thought,  or  of  Tun- 
ing on  in  some  beaten  track,  and  with  a  "  specious  ver- 
bosity" keeping  up  the  cuirent  of  sound,  lest  the  shock 
of  coming  to  a  full  stop  should  awaken  his  congregation 
— to  the  fact  that  they  were  listening  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  a  string  of  common  places  in  which  there  was 
neither  argument  nor  edification.  The  doc/or  prays  and 
preaches  too  without  book,  but  to  this  I  would  make 
no  objection  did  he  not  also  insist  on  preaching  without 
thoughts,or  praying  without  having  any  distinct  petitions 
to  offer.  In  the  pride  and  boastfulness  of  his  humility, 
he  often  declares  that  he  sends  forth  his  poor  thoughts 
without  notes  or  "comments."  In  the  latter  particular, 
however,  he  i»  not  quite  accurate,  for  though  hii  pom- 
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pons  and  incoherent  declamations  are  not  the  results  of 
any  reading  of  written  comments  on  Ids  part,  thev  are 
the  subjects  of  man}'  a  spoken  comment  — which  is 
any  thing  hot  creditable  to  the  taste,  talents  or  discre- 
tion of  the  worthy  divine. 

A  like  want  of  consistent  classification  of  thoughts 
and  methodical  preparation  for  tiie  duties  of  the  bar, 
renders  all  the  efforts  of  the  pleader  desultory  and  in- 
conclusive. The  very  tone  of  the  mind  which  in  this, 
more  than  any  other  profession,  is  required  to  be  on  the 
highest  tension,  is  relaxed  by  the  careless  and  superfi- 
cial preparation  fur  pleading,  an  1  this  feebleness  o! 
nerve  is  seldom  unnoticed  by  opposing  counsel.  The 
deficiency,  when  not  the  result  of  sheer  indolence  (which 
I  maintain,  to  be  a  complete  disqualification  for  this  no- 
ble profession,)  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  entire  absence 
of  the  habit  of  analysis,  classification  and  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  thoughts.  It  is  obvious  that  no  universal 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  the  succession  and  na- 
ture of  our  thoughts.  These  even  when  employed  on 
the  most  simple  subject,  will  be  different  in  different 
individuals,  but  that  some  order  should  be  assumed  and 
adhered  to  in  our  inquiries,  and  mental  efforts,  seems 
indispensable,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  others  as  of  our- 
selves. Whatever  we  would  communicate  in  the  form 
either  of  facts,  or  of  principles,  will  generally  be  capa- 
ble of  arrangement  upon  some  determinate  plan,  and 
success  at  the  bar  will  demand  the  full  benefit  of  the 
most  luminous  method. 

The  want  of  method  in  the  healing  art,  extends  not 
only  to  the  comfort  of  the  practitioner,  but  also  to  the 
good  opinion  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  calling,  and  to 
the  domestic  comfort  as  well  as  actual  conv.desence  of 
his  patients.  If  the  "doctor"  call  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  and  after  having  been  delayed  and  confused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  engagements  elsewhere,  his  prescrip- 
tions will  have  lost  one  half  their  efficacy  by  the  pre- 
vious anxiety  of  his  patients  ;znd  probably  the  other  half, 
by  variance  with  his  preceding  practice.  From  the 
methodical  distribution  of  his  time,  it  may  indeed  some- 
times be  found  necessary  slightly  to  deviate,  as  urgent 
calls  require;  but  if  a  provision  for  such  contingencies 
be  made  a  part  of  his  method,  they  can  cause  neither 
derangement,  hurry,  nor  inconsistency,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ordinary  duties. 

But  if,  in  things  which  concern  our  duly  duties,  and 
our  professional  avocations,  order  and  method  are  de- 
manded, to  insure  that  success  which  every  man  de- 
sires, how  much  more  in  all  that  relates  to  our  intellect- 
ual pursuits  and  improvements?  In  the  former,  the  very 
presence  of  outward  objects  and  the  order  of  nature  it- 
self, recal  us  from  many  excentrictties  of  conduct,  in 
which  we  might  be  led  thoughtlessly  to  indulge.  The 
association  of  ideas  being  that  which  depends  on  the 
juxtaposition  of  sensible  things,  will  seldom  fail  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  duties  of  time  and  place,  so  that  we  have 
not  the  excuse  that  these  matters  had  no  chance  to  ar- 
rest our  attention.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  any  intel 
lectual  plans  whether  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 
the  developement  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  our  ideas  to  others,  we  shall  have  no  similar  link 
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between  our  own  minds  and  the  subjects  on  which  we 
would  cause  them  to  dwell.     In  such  cases. 

"Ordinis  haec  virtus  ei it  et  venua  am  ego  fullor 
Ut  jam  nunc  dical,  jam  nu.ic  dt  bentia  dici, 
Pleraque  diffcr.it,  et  praesens  In  tempus  omjttat." 
Whither  reasoning  processes  be,  as  some  mainta'ii, 
depen  lent  upon  mere  sagacity  or  as  other  assert  resut, 
from  the  nitural  suggestions  of  things  themselves; 
whether  in  a  word  we  be  active  orp.isuvein  obtaining 
the  media  of  pro, f,  it  is  evident  that  some  distinct  or- 
der mv^t  be  attended  to  in  contemplating.as  well  asin 
imparting  our  ideas,  if  we  would  turn  their  p  session 
to  any  good  account.  We  often  find  a  most  important 
difference  in  regard  to  the  clearness  and  usefulness  of 
knowledge  according  to  the  mode  in  which  its  elements 
have  been  made  known  to  us.  In  the  sciences  of  obser- 
vation, such  as  the  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
the  necessity  of  order  and  method  is  soon  felt  by  even 
the  youngest  tiro;  but  in  none  of  these  are  the  objects 
more  difficult  to  be  remembered,  without  classification, 
than  the  abssractions  of  intellectual  and  moral  philoso- 
phy; and  their  relations  to  each  other  are  certainly  in 
the  latter  cases,  as  well  as  in  politics  and  social  econo- 
my, far  more  difficult  to  be  retained,  than  in  the  sci- 
ences  which  refer  to  nature's  works;  because  here  all 
is  capable  of  being  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  votaries 
of  natural  history  strive  to  manifest  their  ability  by  mul- 
tiplying distinctions,sometimes  without  any  perceptible 
differences.  Many  ridiculous  disputes  have  been  begun 
ami  maintained  merely  on  questions  of  fact  relating  to 
trifling,  inaccessible,  or  extinct  races  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable   kingdom. 

The  agitators  of  such  unprofitable  questions,  have 
seized  on  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  study  of  natural 
history— classification— and  attempted  to  elevate  it  into 
the  dignity  of  a  separate  branch  of  science.  But  the 
conceit  and  vanity  often  manifested  about  these  hair- 
breadth discoveries,  cast  contempt  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  degrade  the  authors  more  than  they  elevate 
the   pursuit. 

A  great  enemy  to  method  in  the  writings  of  many 
authors  has  obviously  been  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  which 
led  them  to  dash  forward  over  the  sheet  heedless  of  or- 
der  or  coherence. 

"Whatever  first  came  in  their  sconce, 
Bounce,  out  it  flew.like  bottled  ale,  at  once. '» 
The  very  boast  which  such   authors  make   of  their 
faults,  shows  that  they  regard  them  as  in  some  measure 
allied  to  excellencies,  and  as  constituting,  by  their  very 
existence,  a  claim  to  notice  and  renown;  but  this 
"Desultory  way  of  writing, 
This  hop,  and  step,  and  jump,  mode  of  inditing," 
though  sanctioned  by    the  name  of  Pindar,    among 
the  ancients,  and  of  Sterne,  with  many  inferior  genius- 
es among  the    moderns,  is  certainly  far,   very  far  from 
forming  a  just  model  of  taste,  logic,  or   instruction.      I 
have  observed    it   to  be   sometimes  coveted   by  very 
young  writers,  under  the  impression  that    it  would   im- 
part  to  their  style  a  degree   of  spirit  and    vivacity,  and 
remove  the  imputation  of  plodding  and  deep  study';  but 
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tile  inference  is    as    errone 


as    the  intended  effect  '  Peter  Fritz, 


445  |  Samuel  Keemle,  2291 

would  be  deplorable.     It  is  due  to  those  who  think  long;  I  '  nom:ls  c-  Maberry,  3420  I   Willi  ,m  C.  Hancock,2274 

"    John  T.  Sullivan,        3203  |  Stephen  E.  Fotterall,2182 

WORKING   MLS. 


and  profoundly  on  whatever  subject,  not  to  the  super- 
ficial smatterers,  that  anv  department  of*  science  or 
literature  receives  a  durable  lustre.  L. 


RETURNS    OF    TUB  ELECTION 

Held,  on  Thursday  last,  in  the  City  and  County  of  Phi- 

la.delph.ia. 

CITY   ELECTION. 

Senator. 


Names  of  the    Wards. 

Hassinger. 

(ngersoll. 

Totals. 

1.    Upper  Delaware, 

317 

154 

471 

2.    Lower  Delaware, 

251 

270 

521 

3.   High  Street, 

137 

184 

321 

4.    Chestnut, 

227 

127 

354 

5.   Walnut, 

120 

145 

265 

6.    Dock, 

207 

157 

364 

7.   Pine, 

202 

158 

360 

8.   New  Market, 

274 

149 

423 

9.    North  Mulberry, 

413 

82 

495 

10.   South  Mulberry, 

312 

154 

466 

11.   North, 

293 

202 

495 

12.   Middle, 

225 

90 

315 

13.   South, 

213 

135 

348 

14.   Locust. 

377 

185 

562 

15.   Cedar, 

261 

86 

347 

Totals. 

3829 

2278 

6107 

Davi.l  S.  Hassinger  is  elected  Senator  by  a  majority 
of  1551  votes. 

Assembly. 

National  Bepublieans. 
.Abraham  Miller, 


Democrats. 
Charles  H.  Kerk, 
Jos  ph  Hemphill, 
Paul  S.  Brown, 
Samuel  B.  Davis, 
John  H.  Campbell, 
John  W.  Ashmead, 
Thomas  S.  Smith, 


3708 
3526 
3364 
3353 


William  H.  Keating,  2759 
George  W.  Toland,  2434 
William  T.  Smith,  2389 
Thomas  W.  Morris,  2376 
Robert  Hare,  jr.  2336 

Samuel  J.  Robbins,     2255 
Working  Men. 
James  McHenry,         ....        382 
William  Baker,  372 

"William  H.  Gillingham,       -         -         -        370 
"William  J.  Bedlock,  370 

SELECT    COUNCIL. 
John  R.Neff,  3444  |  Henry  Troth,  2765 

Daniel  Groves,  3431     Jlnlhony  Culhhert,       2762 

Charles  Johnson;  sr.  3359     Manuai  Eyre,  2338 

Joseph  Worrell,  3339  |  Joseph  P.  Norris,  jr.  2322 

For  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  Boyd,  resigned. 


Thomas  M.  Pettit,       3444  |  Mark  Richards, 
John  S.  Warner,         361 


COMMON  COUNCIL. 


2154 


John  P.   Wetherill, 

3952 

Isaac  Elliott, 

2712 

Silas  If .  Sexton; 

3855 

Joseph  J/cen, 

2675 

William  J.  Leiper, 

3553 

Adorn  Ramoge, 

2678 

Isaac  Wainright, 

3536 

Lawrence  Lewis, 

2659 

Lewis  Ryan, 

3524 

John  Gilder, 

2655 

James  Page, 

3516 

Isaac  Meyer, 

2652 

John   Patterson, 

3509 

Joshua  Tevis, 

2376 

Wm.  E.  Lehman, 

3.507 

Samuel  English, 

2374 

John  M.  Hood, 

3500 

Joshua  Emlen, 

2367 

Joseph  Murray, 

3495 

William  H.  Hart, 

2361 

Michael  Baker, 

3489 

Elhanan  W.  Keyser, 

2352 

John  Moss, 

3488 

David  Paul  Brown, 

2333 

Abraham  Okie, 

3478 

George  Thomas, 

2332 

John  Horn, 

3474 

Samuel  Norris, 

2325 

David  Oldenburg-, 

3472 

Samuel  Rush, 

2322 

James  Fearon, 

5467  1 

Charles  H.  Baker, 

2322 

Henry  S.  Coryell, 

3448  1 

Samuel  Spackman, 

2308 

Charles  Wethe 
Robert  E.  Nutlle, 
George  Taber, 
Adam  Dialogue, 
Henry  S.  Tanner, 
Henry  C.  Corbit, 
Joseph    Sirahan, 
William  Marriott, 
William  Edwards, 
John  Crean,  jr. 
J.  A.  MClintock, 
Lewis  Stegaganini, 


John  Thompson, 
David  Paul, 

Thompson's  Majorities, 


CITY  AND   COUNTY. 

County  Commissioner. 
Citu 


3122 
2915 


207 


ounlu. 
4162 
3438 

724 


390 
373 
368 
367 
366 
362 
361 
359 
357 
355 
354 
348 


Totals. 
7284 
6353 


Auditors, 

James  F.  M'Elroy,  -         3240  4240 

James  Hanna,  -         -  2345  2194 

Benjamin   P.  Binns,  -  577  1069 

For  the  unexpired  term  of  Sam!  Coates,  deceased. 

John  J.  MrCahen,  -         3140  4180 

Thomas  Morrell,      -  '      .         2141  48 

George  Peters,         -         .  376  3182 

COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Assembly. 
Jackson  and  Wolf.  Opposition. 

William  Hinckle.*     .     .     6261. 


Thomas  J.  Heston, 
F.  Vansaot, 
Daniel  K.  Miller, 
Jacob  Collar, 
John  Fcltnn, 
Richard  Pcliz, 
James  Goodman. 

•This  name  was  oi 
Tickets. 


4462 
4461 
4451 
4448 
4411 
4404 
4390 


John  Thompson, 
Thomas  Davis 
Peter  Buddy, 
Samuel  Whitton, 
William  Binder, 
David  Snyder, 
Jacob  Thomas, 
Thomas  M'Cully, 
Samuel  Bender, 
George  Rhen, 
Robert  M.  Nixon, 


7480 
4539 
1446 

7320 
2189 
3258 


3502 
3303 
3284 
3225 
2173 
2090 
2053 
1800 
1339 
1334- 
1316 


The  names  in  Italick letter,  in  the  preceding  Tickets, 
were  also  on  the  Working  Men's  Ticket. 


Commissioners  of  Northern  Liberties. 


William  Wagner,  1234 

William  Brunei-,  1258 

William  Randolph.  1252 
Augustin  Stevenson,  1244 

Philip  Justice,  1217 

W.  M.  Kennedv,  1200 

William  Binder,  1193 

M.  Brown,  1  year,  1202 


John  Naglee, 
Jacob    Culp, 
Daniel  Jeffras, 
David  Dillinger, 
Jona,  Townsend, 
John  Rheiner,  jr. 
J.  D.  Goodwin, 
C.  Elliott,  1  year, 


Commissioners  of  Spring  Garden. 


Miles  N.   Carpenter, 
John  D.  Huhn, 
George  W.  Riter, 
Isaac  Maculey, 
Nicholas  Fullmer, 


669 
658 
581 
563 
548 


William  Cobb, 
D.  R.  Erdman, 
Benjamin  Davis, 
Edward  Turner, 
John  Grace, 


Commissioners  of  Southwaiik. 


Lemuel  Paynter, 
John  Keefe, 
Sam).  H.  Trainer, 
John  Floyd,  jr. 
F.  G.  Wolbe'rt, 


1361 

1361 

1353 

1347 

1333 

Cornelius  Tiers, 
George  H.  Tresse, 
George  L.  Eyre, 
George  M'Leod, 
Daniel  Green, 


1178 
1175 
1159 
1155 
1154 
1146 
1134 
1172 


472 
461 
382 
371 

365- 


534 
480 
474 
465 
458 


(O*  The  names  of  the  Gentlemen  elected  or',  placed  in 
the  first  Column, 
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FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

For  the  purpose  or  introducing  the  address  of  this 
body,  as  well  as  to  have  the  minutes  of  the  convention 
in  a  more  official  form— we  defer  for  the  present  the 
continuation  of  the  proceedings  begun  to  be  published 
in  our  last  number. 

Address  of  the    Convention  to  the   People   oft  he 
United  Stutcs- 

A  portion  of  your  fellow  citizens,  resident  in  differ- 
ent states  of  the  Union,  who  are-numerous,  respectable 
and  intelligent,  who  like  yourselves,  are  attached  to 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  ardently  devot- 
ed to  the  great  constitutional  charter,  which  conse- 
crates and  upholds  them — who  ask  only  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits,  and  are  ready  to  bear  an  equal 
share  of  the  burthens  of  the  government — who  are 
willing,  moreover,  to  concede  to  others  a  perfect  right 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  they  ask  for  them- 
selves; such  a  portion  of  your  fellow  citizens,  whose 
condition,  character,  motives  and  views  are  thus  faith- 
fully delineated,  have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  on 
an  occasion  deeply  interesting  to  their  feelings  as  men, 
and  vitally  important  to  their  interests  as  citizens  of  this 
great  confederated  Republic.  They  have  called  upon 
us  to  unite  our  counsels  for  the  redress  of  the  grievan- 
ces under  which  they  labour;  and  have  enjoined  it  upon 
ui,  as  a  duty,  to  omit  no  means  tor  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  which  may  consist  with  our  obligations 
as  citizens,  and  with  their  own  faithful  and  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  bond  of  our  common  union.     In  the  per- 

formance  of  a  duty  like  this,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  propriety  of  a  frank  and  respectful  communication 
with  our  fellow  citizens  at  large.  We  are  members  of 
the  same  great  political  family.  Our  interests  are  com- 
mon, and  so  also  are  our  duties;  and  it  cannot  be  that 
any  portion  of  our  brethren  can  desire  to  withhold  from 
us  our  just  share  of  the  benefits,  or  to  subject  us  to  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  burthens,  which  flow  from  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  We  have  equal 
confidence  in  their  justice  and  intelligence;  and  assure 
ourselves  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  home  to  their 
understandings  the  conviction  of  the  evils  under  which 
we  suffer,  to  secure  their  cordial  co-operation  in  prompt 
and  effectual  measures  for  their  removal.  We  would 
commune  with  you,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  these  feelings. 
We  must  speak  with  frankness.  It  may  be  that  our 
language  will  borrow  strength  from  the  conviction  of 
our  wrongs,  but  we  will  not  forget  the  just  respect 
which  is  due  to  those  who  differ  horn  us  in  opinion,  and 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  affection  which  we  bear, 
and  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  cherish  towards  our 
brethren  throughout  the  Union. 

The  representatives  of  portions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, belonging  to  different  states  of  this  confederacy, 
have  assembled  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  consider 
the  grievances  which  they  suffer  under  the  existing  ta- 
riff of  duties,  and  to  devise,  if  happily  they  may  do  so, 
tome  constitutional  and  peaceful  mode  of  redress. 
Speaking  generally,  they  have  come  together  as  stran- 
ren  to  each  other,  with  all  the  variety  of  opinions  on 
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most  subjects,  which  springs  from  different  habits  and 
putsuits,  and  is  perhaps  inevitably  incident  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  common  nature.  On  one  engrossing 
question,  that  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  ad- 
dress, looking  as  well  to  its  principles  as  its  details, 
they  have  found  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  which,  as 
they  believe,  entitles  them  to  ask  for  that  opinion,  and 
for  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  attentive  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  American  people. 

Among  Ibe  evils  which  flow  from  the  tariff  system, 
as  at  present  established  by  law,  the  ardent  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  that  system,  which  exists  in  vari. 
ous  parts  of  the  Union, — the  deep  and  settled  discon- 
tent which  is  felt,  and  has  been  manifested  by  a  nume- 
rous, patriotic,  and  intelligent  portion  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens,—cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  solicitude  of 
every  lover  of  his  country.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  is  no  transient  feeling — the  offspring  of  momentary 
excitement — one  which  may  be  expected  to  pass  away 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflection.  No — the  system  of  which  we  complain  is 
not  of  recent  origin,  and  the  feeling  of  discontent,  which 
was  coeval  with  its  institution,  time  and  experience  have 
only  served  to  strengthen  and  increase.  Let  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  perpetuate  the  political  blessings 
which  we  enjoy,  look  to  this  consideration  with  the  at- 
tention which  it  demands.  This  is  emphatically  a  go- 
vernment of  opinion.  The  vigor  of  the  laws  is  a  moral 
force.  The  bond  which  unites  us  is  the  sense  of  our 
common  interest — the  conviction  of  our  equal  rights — 
the  assurance  of  our  capacity  to  assert,  and  the  feeling 
that  we  actually  enjoy  them.  Take  from  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  American  people  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  rights  as 
freemen;  substitute  for  it  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
springs  from  the  conviction  of  wrong9  inflicted,  not  in- 
advertently, but  with  deliberation,  which  are  not  tem- 
porary, but  enduring;  and  you  array  against  the  govern- 
ment a  force  which  is  of  like  character  with  that  which 
sustains  it — you  awaken  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which 
is  goaded  into  activity  by  a  sense  of  oppression,  and 
embittered  by  the  recollection  that  it  is  the  hand  of  a 
brother  which  inflicts  it.  Such  is  the  feeling  which 
pervades  a  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  tha 
American  people.  It  cannot  be  defied,  and  may  not  be 
disregarded,  without  putting  to  hazard  the  safety  of  tha 
confederacy. 

Do  you  doubt  its  existence,  its  nature,  or  degree' 
Look  to  the  character  of  this  assembly — to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  convened.  Give  your  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  be  admonished  of 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  spectacle  which  is  present- 
ed to  your  view.  Do  not  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  this  assembly  is  altogether  without  parallel  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government — that  we  are  freemen, 
and  the  representatives  of  freemen,  who  speak  to  you 
of  our  violatt  d  rights — that  we  have  come  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  parts  of  the  Union  to  join  in  demanding 
their  restoration — that  a  consciousness  of  strength  is 
the  offspring  of  united  counsels — and  that  our  purpose 
is  not  the  less  firm,  because  it  is  announced  to  you 
peacefully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation. 

A  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  American 
people  do  not  merely  complain  that  this  system  is  un- 
just, but  they  question  the  right  to  establish  it.     Tbey 
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do  not  doubt — they  utterly  deny — the  constitutional  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Its  object  is  the  se- 
power  of  Congress  to  enact.  In  justice  to  that  body,  I  curity  of  those  rights  which  are  committed  to  its  protec- 
we  invite  your  candid  attention  to^a  brief  consideration     tion — its  principle  that  of  an  equal  participation  in  the 


of  their  views  on  this  subject.  The  constitutional  v 
lidity  or  invalidity  of  an  act  of  Congress  does  not  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government  would  affirm  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  propositions.  It  may  be  that  an  act 
will  in  its  operation  arid  effect  be  subversive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  yet  on  its  face  be  supe- 
rior to  all  just  exception  on  that  ground.  U'erally  and 
in  terms  it  may  be  in  execution  of  an  expressly  granted 
power — in  its  operation  and  effect  it  may  not  only  tran- 
scend that  power,  but  may  directly  contravene  it.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  supplying  a  revenue,  Congress 
may  raise  money  beyond  the  purposes  to  which  it  can 
be  legitimately  applied,  or  may  increase  the  duties  to 
an  amount  which  will  be  prohibitory  of  importation, 
and  consequently  destructive  of  all  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  source.  Still  such  an  act  would  pur- 
port to  be  in  the  execution  of  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes;  and  courts  of  justice  judging  of  it  by  its 
terms,  and  by  what  is  apparent  on  Us  face,  would  not 
affirm  its  invalidity.  But  the  constitution  is  equally  ob- 
ligatory on  every  department  of  the  government — on 
the  legislator  who  enacts,  as  well  as  on  the  judge  who 
rprets  a  law.   If  the  former  shall  so  veil  his  unlawful 


benefits  and  in  the  burthens  of  the  government, 
system  of  taxation  which  is  unequal  in  its  operation, 
which  oppresses  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
is  therefore  unjust,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
great  and  immutable  principles  of  right  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  human  conduct,  but  is  moreover  in  direct 
collision  with  that  constitutional  equality  of  right,  which 
this  instrument  was  thus  confessedly  intended  to  se- 
cure. A  distinguished  jurist  of  Massachusetts,  one  who 
is  advantageously  known  as  such  to  the  people  of  the 
Union,  has  said  of  the  system  of  which  we  complain, 
that  it  is  calculated  "  to  destroy  many  of  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  originally  framed  and  adopted."  Who  will  affirm 
that  such  a  system  can  consist  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution?  Its  enactments  may  be  so  veiled  as  to 
elude  the  judicial  power,  and  may  therefore  be  obliga- 
tory upon  the  other  departments  of  the  government — 
but  as  between  constituent  and  agent,  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  the  charter  will  in  such  case 
have  been  violated,  and  it  will  belong  to  them  to  cor- 
rect the  evil.  Why  should  we  fear  to  enunciate  this 
principle'  Is  it  because  of  the  danger  of  those  interests 
hich  have   grown  up  under   the  system?     A  just  con- 


purpose  as  to  defend  it  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  latter,  j  sideration  of  the  subject  will  lead  to  a  directly  opposite 


is  it  less  a  violation  of  his  constitutional  obligation'     If 
it  be  such  a  violation  can  it  be  constitutionally  valid' 

If  instead  of  the  absence  of  any  express  grant  of  pow 
er  to  protect  manufactures,  the  constitution  had  con 
tained    an  express   clause  of  inhibition,  an  act  of  Con 


jit.     If  it  be  conceded  that  the  system  is  oppressiv 
unequal  and  unjust,  can  those  who  profit  by  it  deceive 
themselves  with    the   expectation  of  its  permanency? 
Is  it  prudent  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  consequences, 
to  which,  sooner  or  later,   this  conviction  must  inevita- 


gress,  imposing  duties  beyond  the  purposes  of  revenue, '  bly  lead'     Distinguished  as   this  system    is,  by  every 


and  thereby  operating  as  a  bounty  to  the  manufacture 
would,  they  insist,  be  admitted  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  yet  the  repugnance  would  not  be  man- 
ifest upon  its  face,  and  would  therefore  elude  the  judi- 
cial powe 


characteristic  which  may  define  a  tyranny  the  most 
odious,  why  should  we,  who  are  its  victims,  not  stand 
upon  our  chartered  rights? 

As  men  and  brethren  we  appeal  to  you  then  to  unite 
your  efforts  with  ours  in  the  correction   of   this  abuse. 


A  numerous  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  American  A  system  which  is  urn  qual  in  its  operation,  and  there 
people  believe  that  this  view  is  applicable  to  the  tariff!  fore  unjust — which  is  oppressive,  because  it  burthens 
of  1828.    They  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  j  the   many  for  the   benefit  of  the  few — grossly,   fatally 


collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  tl 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  within  these  limits  so  to  arrange 
those  duties  as  incidentally,  and  to  that  extent,  to  give 
protection  to  the  manufacturer.  They  deny  the  right 
to  convert  what  they  denominate  the  incidental  into  the 
principal  power,  and  transcending  the  limits  of  revenue 
to  impose  an  additional  duly,  substantively  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  affording  that  protection.  They 
jmit  that  Congress  may  countervail  the  regulations  of 


nd  impolitic,  since  it  is  subversive  of  the  har- 
mony of  tlie  Union — which  is  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government,  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  mutual  concession  in  which  the 
constitution  was  conceived  and  adopted;  such  a  sys- 
tem, if  persevered  in,  must  aheniate  our  affections  from 
each  other,  engender  discontents  and  animosities,  and 
lead  inevitably,  and  with  a  force  which  no  human 
power  can  resist,  to   the  most   awful  of  all   calamities. 


a  foreign  power  which  may  be  hostile  to  our  commerce,  |  We  entreat  those  who  differ  from  us,  seriously  to  pon- 
but  they  deny  their  authority  permanently  to  prohibit  !  der  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  entreat  them  not  to 
all  importation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  home  [  misunderstand  us.  We  cannot  be  deterred  from  the 
market  exclusively  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, —  discharge  of  our  duties  to  ourselves  and  our  common 
thereby  destroying  the  commerce  they  were  entrusted  1  country  by  the  menace  of  consequences,  and  we  are 
to  regulate,  and  fostering  an  interest  with  which  they  equally  incapable  of  using  its  language  to  others.  It  is 
have  no  constitutional  power  to  interfere.  That  por-  I  as  men  and  brothers — in  the  spirit  of  an  affection  which 
tion  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  whom  we  speak,  do  not  is  still  warm  and  undiminished,  that  we  would  call  their 
therefore  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  if  the  right  to  enact  I  attention  to  those  inevitable  results,  which  neither  they 
the  tariff  law  of  1828  be  referred  to  the  authority  to  lay  '  nor  we  will  have  the  power  to  avert, 
and  collect  duties,  &c.  it  is  a  palpable  abuse  of  the  tax-  Examine  the  subject  fur  a  moment  in  its  connexion 
ing  power,  which  was  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  rev-  with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  political  econ- 
inue; — if  to  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce,  it  is  as  i  omy,  and  see  il  the  considerations   which  are  urged  to 


obvious  a  perversion  of  that  power,  since  it  may  be  ex 
tended  to  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  objects  which  it 
was  intended  to  protect.  Waving  however  this  discus- 
sion, we  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  aggrieved 
party  is  deprived  of  the  protection  which  the  judicial 
department  might  otherwise  afford,  it  would  strengthen 
his  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  unite  with  him  in 
correcting  the  evil  by  peaceable  and  constitutional 
means. 

But  there  is  a  view  of  this  subject  which  may  claim 
the  concurrence  of  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  tariff  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  oppressive 
and  unjuBt     The  constitution  of  the  United  States  had 


sustain  this  system  are  not  fallacious  and  delusive. 
The  view  must  be  necessarily  brief — consisting  of  hints 
and  suggestions  rather  than  of  an  extended  argument, 
or  of  minute  details;  but  our  object  will  be  attained  if 
these  may  serve  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  dispaslonate  in- 
quiry. 

We  are  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  The  argument 
which  sustains  it  rests  upon  a  proposition  which  may 
not  be  denied.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  every 
individual  to  apply '.lis  labour  and  capital  in  the  mode 
which  he  may  conceive  best  calculated  to  promote  his 
own  interest.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  public  that  he 
should  so  apply  it.     He  understands  better  than  it  can 
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be  understood  by  the  government,   what   will  conduce    has  been  general,  as  well  in  relation  to  articles   which 


to  his  own  benefit;  and  since  the  majority  of  individuals 
will,  if  properly  protected,  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
interests,  such  an  application  of  their  industry  and  cap- 
ital must  produce  in  the  result  the  greatest  amount  of 
nublic  good.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  question 
relates  exclusively  to  the  application  of  capital.  It  can- 
not be  generated  by  an  act  of  legislation.  The  power 
of  the  government  is  limited  to  its  transfer  from  one 
employment  to  another.  It  lakes  from  some  less  favor- 
ed interest,  what  it  bestows  on  the  one  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  protect.  It  is  equally  untrue  that  such  a  sys- 
tem gives  greater  employment  to  labor.  Its  operation 
is  confined  to  the  simple  change  of  its  application. — 
Laws  which  protect  by  bounty  any  peculiar  species  of 
labor,  cannot  be  said  to  encourage  American  industry 
that  is,  directed  to  various  objects.  These  laws  fa- 
vor only  a  single  class;  and  since  the  bounty  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  government,  but  taken  from  the  pocket  of 
the  individual,  the  protection  which  is  given  to  one 
species  of  labor,  is  so  given  at  the  expense  of  every 
other.  That  course  of  legislation,  which  leaves  Ameri- 
can capital  and  labor  to  the  unlettered  discretion  of 
those  who  possess  the  one  and  apply  the  other,  can 
alone  be  denominated  the  "American  System." 

The  interference  of  government,  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  in  such 
mode  as  he  may  think,  most  conducive  to  his  own  inter- 
est, thus  necessarily  operates  to  diminish  the  aggregate 
amount  of  production.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are  en- 
joyed by  the  community  is  necessarily  diminished.  If 
all  nations  then  were  willing  to  adopt  the  .system  of  free 
trade  for  which  we  contend,  which  is  accordant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  calculated  to  unite  nations  in 
harmony  and  peace,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  in- 
terests of  each  w  ould  he  promoted.  The  only  question 
which  can  be  raised  on  tins  part  of  the  subject  is,  wheth- 
er the  adoption  of  a  restrictive  policy  by  one  or  more 
nations  makes  it  the  interest  of  others  to  reciprocate 
those  restrictions.  The  answer  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
obvious  and  satisfactory.  The  proposition  which  as- 
serts the  superior  advantages  of  a  free  trade  among  all 
nations,  rests  upon  the  following  principle.  The  uni- 
versal freedom  of  action  which  it  allows,  tends  most 
thoroughly  to  develope  the  moral  and  physical  ener- 
gies of  eacli  nation,  and  to  apply  them  to  those  objects 
to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  The  proposition  must 
be  equally  true  in  relation  to  each  nation,  whatever  may 


re  not  protected  by  the  existing  tariff  of  duties,  as  to 
those  which  are.  It  cannot  therefore,  have  arisen  from 
this  cause.  Let  us  remember  now  that  this  dimunttion 
of  price  has  occurred  every  where — abroad  as  well  as  at 
home — and  not  only  in  an  equal,  but,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  tariff,  in  a  greater  degree  there 
than  here.  Among-  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  result,  two  prominent  ones  are  presented  to  your 
consideration — the  diminished  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  world,  and  the  astonishing  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  modes  of  production. 
The  cost  of  production  is  less;  the  comparative  value  of 
money  has  become  greater.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  re- 
sult? Take  the  case  of  cotton  goods — these  have  fallen 
in  price  here  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff.  But  the 
same  thing  is  true  not  only  in  an  equal, but  in  a  greater  de- 
gree abroad;  and  the  reas*  n  is  obvious.  The  caire-.  which 
have  produced  this  result — those  which  have  been  be- 
fore stated — have  elsewhere  been  left  to  exert  their  full 
influence  in  affecting  the  reduction  of  price.  Here 
their  operation  has  been  restrained  by  the  conflicting 
influence  of  the  tariff.  The  reduction  therefore  with 
us  has  necessarily  stopped  at  a  point,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  amount  of  duty  to  the  price  of  the 
imported  article.  Thus  the  diminution  of  price  here 
has  not  been  produced  by  the  tariff,  but  in  despite  of  it 
— and  has  been  retarded  by  it.  But  for  this  law  the  im- 
ported, which  would  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  ar- 
ticle in  the  consumption  of  the  country,  would  be  ob- 
taii.ed  at  a  price  greatly  below  that  which  we  actually 
pay,  and  the  difference,  amounting  yearly  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  would  be  saved  to  the  community.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities, 
the  domestic  production  of  which  is  forced  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  duly  on  a  foreign  urlicle  of  similar  description, 
are  raised  by  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to  effeet  the 
exclusion  of  the  foreign  article,  or  that  this  increase  of 
price  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  the  loss  to  the 
nation  which  is  occasioned  by  this  system  of  protection, 
is  nearly  equal  to  such  difference  of  price. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of 
cottons,  is  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  another  sug- 
gestion in  favor  of  the  tariff.  It  is  said,  that  by  means 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  government,  manufactu- 
rers are  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to 
new  enterprises,  and  that  this  protection  is  ultimately 
repaid  to  the  community,  in  the  reduced  price  at  which 
the  article  is  furnished.      We  have  already  shown  that 


be  the  policy  adopted  by  others.  The  nation  which  re- 1  this  reduction  in  price  in  the  case  referred  to,  lias  not 
sorts  to  a  restrictive  policy,  legislates  to  her  own  dis-  '  resulted  from  the  protective  system.  Let  us  look,  how- 
advantage   by  interfering  with  the  natural    and    most    ever,  at  this  suggestion,  apart  from  that  consideration. 


profitable  employment  of  capital.  To  the  extent  to 
which  she  thus  excludes  another  nation  from  an  ac- 
customed or  from  a  desirable  market,  she  occasions,  it 
is  true,  in  that  nation  also  a  displacement  of  capital 
from  its  natural  channels.  But  can  the  remedy  con- 
sist in  a  retaliatory  system  of  legislation'  in  a  system 
of  further  restrictions  imposed  by  the  latter  nation?  If 
it  be  true  that  a  restrictive  system  is  injurious  to  the 
nation  imposing  it,  does  it  cease  to  be  so  in  regard  to 
the  latter  nation,  because  of  the  wrong  done  by  the 
former,  and  because  it  is  also  injurious  to  such  nation' 
When  we  apply  these  views  to  the  Corn  Laws  of 
Great  Britain,  considered  with  reference  to  their  effect 
upon  us,  is  it  not  then  obvious  that  a  system  or  pretend- 
ed relation,  which  infetters  the  productive  energies  of 
our  own  people,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  upon  that 
nation,  must  necessarily  increase  the  evils  we  ourselves 
are  destined  to  sustain? 

It  is  strongly  urged,  as  a  motive  to  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  tariff,  that  its  operation  had  been  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  prices.  1  hese  have,  in  fact,  fallen  since 
1816,  and  our  opponents  contend  that  this  has  been  the 
result  of  domestic  competition.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion.  We  pre- 
sent a  single  fact  in  the  outset.    The  dimunttion  of  price 


If  it  be  conceded  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  and  only 
for  that  purpuse.that  a  manufacture  might  be  established 
by  a  temporary  encouragement  from  government, whiah 
would  not  otherwise,  at  least  at  that  time,  come  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  that  the  community  might  ulti- 
mately be  repaid  in  the  manner  which  is  supposed,  the 
following  considerations  seem  decisively  to  repel  the 
force  of  that  suggestion.  The  idea  of  permanent  pro- 
tection is  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition. 
That  which  is  proposed  is  temporary  merely,  and  the 
question  whether  it  is  to  be  ultimately  repaid  to  the 
community,  is  of  course  made  to  depend  on  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  protected  establishment.  It  is  Con- 
gress who  are  to  determine  in  advance,  upon  the  pro- 
propriety  of  putting  at  hazard  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, by  the  forced  establishment  of  proposed  manu- 
facture. The  question  to  be  determined  depends  upon 
the  calculation  of  the  probabilities,  to  the  correct  esti- 
mate of  which,  much  practical  information  is  obviously 
indispensable.  Constituted  as  that  body  is,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  one  less  fitted  for  such  reference.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  always  enough  of  individual  en- 
terprise, intelligence  and  capital,  to  test  any  experi. 
ment  which  gives  a  fair  promise  of  ultimate  remunera- 
tion, notwithstanding  it  may  be  subject  to  temporary 
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loss.  Left  lo  individual  enterprise,  the  question  would 
be  decided  by  those  who  have  every  motive,  and  every 
means,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion — while  the  propo- 
sed suggestion  would  throw  upon  congress  those  vis. 
ionary  projectors,  who  having  failed  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  discreet  and  intell'gent  capitalists,  would  play 
the  sure  game  of  securing  profii,  if,  by  the  rarest  acci- 
dent, profit  should  arise,  and  of  throwing  the  loss  up- 
on the  community,  if  loss  should  ensue. 

It  is  said  that  a  dependence  upon  other  nations,  for 
those  manufactures  which  are  essential  to  our  wants,  is 
inconsistent  with  our  chracter  as  a  nation;  and  in  this 
view  that  the  tariffis  essential  to  national  independence. 
To  us  the  term  seems  to  be  Strang,  ly  misapplied.  It  is 
»greed  that  a  system  of  free  trade  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  by  securing  the  application  of  the  highest 
energies  of  each,  to  those  objects  which  it  was  best 
qualified  to  produce,  would  enlarge  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, and  increase  the  sum  of  human  comfort.  But 
such  a  state  of  things  would,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment which  is  urged,  be  a  state  of  universal  depen- 
dence; and  precisely  the  same  consequence  would  fol- 
low in  relation  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  any  gi- 
ven nation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  the 
extent  of  that  intercourse,  whether  a  system  of  free 
trade  or  of  partial  restrictions  should  prevail.  That  in- 
tercourse consists  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  com- 
modities, and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
dependence  on  the  one  side,  without  recognizing  the 
fact  of  a  corresponding  dependence  on  the  other.  But 
such  a  state  of  mutual  dependence  is  a  source  ofgratu- 
lation  rather  than  of  regret,  since  it  gives  to  each  nation 
an  increased  facility  for  the  development  of  its  highest 
energies.enlarges  the  sum  of  its  enjoyments,  and  affords 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
world. 

If  the  suggestion  be  urged  in  its  application  to  the 
necessities  of  our  country  during  a  state  of  war,  an 
equally  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  duty  of  every  government  to  be  prepared 
for  those  conflicts  with  other  nations,  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  avoid  :  but  this  is  most  effectually 
done  by  the  unrestricted  exertion  of  its  peaceful  ener- 
gies. In  a  government  constituted  as  ours  is,  and  sep- 
arated as  it  is  by  the  Atlantic  from  the  nations  of  the 
old  world,  it  is  reasonable  lo  presume  that  such  con- 
flicts will  be  rare.  The  intervals  of  peace  will  proba- 
bly be  of  much  the  longest  duration,  and  our  system  of 
permanent  policy  should  therefore  be  reglutated  chief- 
ly with  a  view  to  this  state  ol  our  national  existence. 
But  the  decisive  answer  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  mo- 
ney constitutes  the  sinews  of  war,  and  that  its  exigen- 
cies are  best  provided  for  by  enriching  the  nation  in 
time  of  peace.  A  system  of  free  trade  will  mainly  con- 
duce to  this  object.  The  resources  which  it  will  furn- 
ish will  second  the  services  of  the  neutral  trader,  and 
these  with  our  own  internal  manufactures,  which  are  al- 
ready independent  of  Legislative  protection,  will  am- 
ply supply  our  wants  in  such  an  emergency. 

It  is  one  and  not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
which  we  deprecate,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  demoral- 
ize our  citizens,  to  habituate  them  to  evasions  of  the 
laws,  and  to  encourage  the  odious  and  detestible  prac- 
tice of  smuggling.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  protecting  du- 
ty to  raise  the  price  of  commodities  considerably  above 
that,  at  which  they  could  be  imported  at  a  moderate 
Tevenue  duty.  Unless  this  is  so,  it  fails  to  accomplish 
its  destined  object,  and  is  entirely  useless.  The  inevit- 
able consequence  is,  the  temptation  to  clandestine  im- 
portation, and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  our 
widely  extended  inland  and  ocean  frontier,  give  impu- 
nity to  the  smuggler. 

On  the  several  interests  of  agriculture,  navigation, 
commerce, the  mechanic  arts,  and  even  on  manufactures 
themselves,  this  system  operates  with  an  injurious  in- 
fluence. Speaking  with  reference  to  that  portion  of 
agriculture,  which  is  employed  in  the  production  of  ar- 


ticles which  must  be  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  considerable  diminution  of  the  com- 
mercial capital,  by  its  transfer  to  other  employments, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  their  price.  It  is  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  union  that  this  will  be  most 
extensively  felt.  The  domestic  market  will  consume  a 
portion  of  its  great  staple,  which  is,  comparatively  small, 
and  the  immense  residue  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  foreign 
market,  if  the  manufactures  of  other  nations  are  in  ef- 
fect, and  permanently  excluded  from  our  ports.  This 
state  of  things  may  not  at  once  occur. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  supply  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  employment  of  her  manufactories,  may  induce 
our  great  customer  to  submit,  tor  a  time,  to  a  system  of 
purchase  instead  of  exchange;  but  she  will  be  urged  by 
the  strongest  considerations  to  seek  that  supply  from 
those  who  will  receive  her  manufactures  in  return.  If 
this  system  be  rendered  permanent,  and  pushed  to  the 
prohibitory  extent,  to  which  it  seems  inevitably  to  tend, 
the  fate  of  the  cotton  planter  is  therefore,  irrevocably 
sealed-  Nor  is  he  alone  effected  by  this  system  of  pro- 
tection. The  farmer  of  the  middlestates  will  feel  its  in- 
fluence in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  labor,  as  well  as 
of  every  article  which  he  buys;  and  if  those  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  should  find  an  improved  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  the  considerations  just  stated 
will  operate  to  diminish  their  profits— and  the  benefits 
which  they  enjoy,  from  the  increased  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  their  vicinity,  will  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
those  interests  from  which  that  capital  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
protecting  system  on  the  navigation  of  the  country,  we 
might  give  to  the  subject  a  peculair  interest,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  fact,  that  a  ship  is  the  proudest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  our  manufactures.  From  an  early  period  of 
our  history  down  to  the  present  hour,  we  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  our  skill  in  ship  building.  Adverting  to  it 
as  an  art,  we  have  by  the  elegance  of  our  models,  and 
the  minuteness  of  our  finish,  raised  it  from  a  mechani- 
cal, to  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  have  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  correct  taste  to  naval  architecture,  and  have, 
therefore,  produced  the  same  masterly  result  in  this,  as 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  had  produced  in 
the  other  arts.  We  might  then  with  perfect  fairness  and 
propriety,  press  the  inconsistency  of  that  policy,  which 
seeks  the  prosperity  of  manufacturers,  by  loading  with 
burthens  that  branch  of  them  which  has  flourished  with 
but  little  aid,  and  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  exclusion 
from  the  jealousy  of  foreign  nations.  We  might  connect 
this  topic  with  our  navy,  and  our  naval  glory,  and  thus 
enlist  in  our  behalf  the  sensibilities  of  patriotism.  But 
we  wave  these  advantages,  and  without  entering  into 
details,  content  ourselves  with  adverting  to  the  positive 
discouragements  to  ship  building,  occasioned  by  the  ta- 
riff" of  1828.  By  that  tariff,  iron,  hemp,  duck  and 
cordage,  are  subjected  to  duties  which  would  be  in  ef- 
fect prohibitory,  if  these  articles  were  not  of  the  first 
necessity , and  their  importation  indispensable.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  article  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
a  ship,  with  the  labor  bestowed  on  them,  constitute  one 
half  of  its  value,  and  the  duties  upon  them  impose  upon 
a  new  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  a  dry  direct  tax  little 
short  of  {wo  thousand  dollars,  which  is  paid  in  advance. 
We  say  a  dry,  direct  tax,  for  it  is  not,  as  in  cases  of 
consumable  article,  repaid  by  the  consumer.  Neither 
is  it  repaid  by  the  freighter,  for  the  rate  of  freight  de- 
pends on  foreign  competition,  and  the  foreign  ship, 
cheap,  because  unburthened,  settles  the  price. 

The  effects  of  the  protecting  system  upon  commerce 
in  general,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  de- 
tails. It  is  an  important  task,  and  will  be  faithfully  per- 
formed by  those  to  whom  it  is  confided.  The  diminu- 
tion of  imports— a  total  or  partial  scarcity  of  some  arti- 
cles— an  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  a  depression 
of  the  mercantile  spirit  which,  under  different  circum- 
stances, would  be  animated  to  a  new  enterprize,  and  the 
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consequent  check  to  our  attainment  of  that  height  of 
prosperity,  to  which  the  freedom  of  our  institutions 
guides  us,  these  are  results  which  cannot  be  denied. 
That  actual  misery  is  not  felt  in  a  young  and  free  coun- 
try, where  almost  every  citizen  is  or  easily  can  be,  a 
proprietor,  is  not  an  argument  to  deter  us  from  the  re- 
moval of  those  obstructions  to  that  assured  and  unexam- 
pled ease  and  comfort  of  condition,  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  aspires  and  is  entitled.  If  to  the  easy  ac- 
quisition of  good  cheap  land,  he  can  likewise  add,  not 
only  the  necessaries,  but  also  the  blameless  luxuries  of 
life,  why  should  he  be  churlishly  prevented  by  a  sordid 
and  monopolising  system,  which  finds  enjoyment  in  re- 
striction, and  profusion  in  prohibition? 

Every  class  of  manufactures  which  is  not  the  object  of 
the  bounty  of  this  system,  as  well  as  the  mechanic  arts 
generally,  are  injuriously  affected  by  its  operation — 
Nay,  even  those  manufacturers,  who  experience  this 
protection,  are  themselves  interested  in  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions — The  enormity  of  the  profits,  in  many 
instances,  combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  system,  give  to  this  employment  the  char- 
acter of  a  gambling  speculation,  rather  than  that  of  a 
regular  pursuit  of  industry.  The  high  rate  of  profits 
would  occasion  a  rush  of  capital  from  cither  pursuits, and 
competition  would  speedily  reduce  them  to  the  gener- 
al level, if  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  are  held 
did  not  restrain  the  movement.  Such  of  them  as  are 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  requsite  skill  and  industry  would  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  although  legislative  protection  were 
withdrawn.  They  would  still  give  a  fair  return  for  the 
capital  and  labour  which  they  employ.  The  rate  of 
profits  would  indeed  be  less,  but  they  would  be  certain, 
or  liable  only  to  those  changes  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  productive  industry  of  the  country.  It  is  with 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  best  informed  and 
most  intelligent  among  the  manufacturers  themselves, 

cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  abandonment  ofthe  ,  proposed  new  county,  but  1  find  in  1831, 
protecting  system,  and  a  return  to  moderate  duties,  that  the  two  parts  have  been  separated,  and 
would  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  steady  growth,  i  the  unincorporated  part  is  assessed  at  #3621, 
and  the  safe  and  permanent  establishment  of  American  16.  1  believe  that  not  half  of  this  will 
manufactures.  come   within  the   new  cuunty;  but  to  be  on 

There  is  a  remaining  suggestion  which  we  desire  to  i  the  safe  side,  say  half,  -  1810  57 

present  to  your  consideration — The  national  debt,  which  As    it   regards  the  Northern  Liberties, 

has  annually  absorbed  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
revenue,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  will  speedily  be  ex-  of  assessments  in  that  part  coming  into  the 
tinguished.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1833,  the  new  county;  I  will  therefore,  leave  out  both 
available  funds  of  the  government  will  be  adequate  to  i  sides  in  the  question  relative  to  it,  in  the  cal- 
its  discharge.  The  existing  tariff  of  duties  will  produce  I  culation  I  am  about  to  make;  it  will  make  but 
thereafter  an  immense  annual  revenue,  beyond  the  or-  little  difference  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
dinary  wants  of  the  government,  and  the  task  of  provi- |  it  examined  into  it,  will  be  found  that  it 
ding  a  system  of  measures  which  shall  be  adapted  to  this  I  receives  much  more  than  it  pays,  and  will  in 
new  and  interesting  condition  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  j  fact  make  the  matter  worse.  — — _— _ __ 

the  nation,   will  then  devolve  upon  the  next  Congress.  $14,999  29 

How   propitious  the  moment  for  the  establishment  of  I  Then,  sir.we  have  the  enormous  sum  of  $14,999  29 — say 


the  height  of  imprudence  for  the  county  to  agitate  the 
subject,  and  feel  firmly  convinced  that  when  the  real 
state  ofthe  case  becomes  generally  known  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  discover,  as  they 
unquestionably  will,  that  the  talked  of  division  will  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  they  will  be  for  lopping  us 
off,  and  may  perhaps  succeed  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  county.  In  which  case  let  the  blame  rest  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  started  this  question.  Bringing 
the  subject  before  them,  must  necessarily  lead  to  en- 
quiry, and  they  will  soon  discover  that  an  immense 
amount  ofthe  taxes  paid  by  them,  are  annually  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  county;  and  that  we  are  in  fact  a 
great  burthen  to  them.  It  will  then  be  seen  who  are 
the  advocates  of  the  division;  who  understand  their  own 
interests,  and  who  do  not. 

It  is  proposed  by  those  in  favor  of  division,  that  the 
new  county  be  composed  of  the  following  townships: 
Germanlown,  Roxborough,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lower- 
Dublin,  Byberry,  Moreland,  that  part  of  Penn  Town- 
ship, north-west  of  Turner's  Lane,  and  a  part  ofthe 
Northern  Liberties.  I  have  now  before  me  the  report  of 
the  County  Commissioners  for  the  year  1830,in  which  is 
detailed  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  each  ofthe  above 
townships.  The  whole  amount  assessed  in  the  city  and 
county,  being  $172,572  78.  The  townships  above  na- 
med are  assessed  as  follows,  viz: — 

Germantown, 

Roxborough, 

Bristol, 

Oxford, 

Byberry, 

Moreland, 

Lower-Dublin, 

The  incorporated  and  the  unincorporated 

parts  of  I'enn  township,  are  all  in  one  item, 

in  1830,  and  I  can  find  no  way  of  correctly 

parating  that  part  which  will  come  in  the 


3350  32 
2257  06 
1643  62 
2306  58 
988  41 
408  50 
2234  22 


the  principles  of  free  trade.  An  enterprising  and  intel- 
ligent people,  possessing  in  abundance  the  resources  of 
national  wealth,  and  perfectly  unencumbered  by  debt, 
may  add  to  their  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world, 
for  having  successfully  asserted  the  principles  of  free 
government,  by  being  the  first  also  to  proclaim  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce — that  genuine 
"American  System,"  which  will  remove  from  our  bor- 
ders every  vestige  of  discontent,  will  give  more  value  to 
the  freedom,  which  was  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  op- 
pression by  the  valor  of  our  ancestors,  and  perpetuate 
those  institutions  which  are  destined,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  unborn  millions. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  my  last  communication,  I  promised 
to  lay  before  the  citizens  of  the  county,  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  dividing  the  county.  Before 
I  proeeed,  however,  Kwill  again  observe,  that  I  think  it 


$15,000,forthe  gross  amount  of  assessments;!  he  commis- 
sioners for  collecting,  allowances  for  tax  not  collected, 
and  the  average  expense  of  making  assessments,is  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  ofthe  assessments;  10  per  cent,  on 
the  above,  is  $1500 — which  taken  from  $15,000,  leaves 
$13,500.  This  paltry  sum,  then,  would  be  the  whole 
amount  of  revenue,  at  an  unusual  high  rate  of  taxation, 
(40  cents  in  the  100  dollars,)  of  this  great  county  ! — 
But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  another  item  of 
great  importance  to  come  off  this  amount;  it  is  an  ex- 
pense of  which  the  county  (notwithstanding  all  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,)  have  always  been  receiving  more 
than  her  proportion.  I  mean  the  expense  of  supporting 
public  schools.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  intention  of  those 
in  favor  ofthe  division,  to  economise  in  this  matter,  to 
save  this  expense,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  on  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  their  policy,  saving  at  the  tap  and  let- 
ting out  at  the  bung.  If  this  is  their  intention,  or  if  a 
division  would  produce  this  effect,  and  there  were  no 
other  arguments  against  the  measure,  would  not  this 
alone  he  all-sufficient? — What,  sir,  when  every  one  al« 
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most  is  crying  out  for  Education — when  every  reflecting 
man,  who  loves  his  country  and  iis  institutions,  knows 
that  on  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all 
classes,  depends  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  the  purity  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions; and  that  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
we  can  bestow  on  those  unable  to  obtain  it  themselves, 
— and  the  want  of  it,  the  greatest  evil.  What!  in  this 
age  of  public  improvement,  instead  of  advancing  in  the 
good  cause,  shall  we  retrogade — shall  we  stop — never! 
Then  at  hast,  if  we  do  not  advance,  let  us  remain  as  we 
are;  how  that  is,  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  show.  Ac- 
cording to  the  13th  annual  report  of  the  controllers  of 
the  public  schools  for  1830-31,  which  I  now  have,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  amount  expended  for  public 
schools  in  the  city  and  county  for  one  year,  is  $32,100, 
75.  The  townships  which  are  to  comprise  the  propo- 
sed  new  county,  received  from  this  fund  as  follows: — 

4th  Section — That  part  of  Penn  Township  not  com- 
prised in  the  Lancasterian  system,  received  $817  56. — 
This  I  am  informed,  is  nearly  all  expended  west  of  Tur- 
ner's Lane,  as  most  of  the  children  east  of  it,  are  sent  to 
the  Lancasterian  schools,  of  which  there  is  a  separate 
charge.  I  will,  however,  throw  off'  $200,  and  call  the 
amount  for  that  part  of  Penn  Township  which  will  come 
in  the  new  county,  617  56. 

5th  Section — Comprising  Oxford, 
L.  Dublin,  Byberry,  and  Moreland,  received     1419  78 

6th    Section — Comprising    Roxborough, 
Germantown,  and  Bristol,  received  2549  02 

Making  together,  -  $4,586  36 

One  seventh  of  the  whole  amount  expended  for  public 
schools  for  the  city  and  county.  There  is  another 
charge  in  the  report  before  me,  1 1  $962  38  for  general 
expenses,  salary  of  secretary,  &c.  &c. ;  one  seventh  of 
which  ought  in  justice  to  be  added  to  the  amount,  which 
will  make  the  amount  received  by  those  townships 
which  are  to  compose  the  new  county,  for  public 
schools  alone,  $1,723  84;  more  than  one  third  the  whole 
amount  of  lax  they  pay!  And  while  we  are  paying  little 
over  one-twelfth  to  the  county  funds,  we  are  receiving 
more  than  one-seventh  from  this.  1  have  shown  above, 
that  the  nett  amount  of  revenue  of  the  proposed  new 
county,  will  be  $13,500,  off  which  take  the  expense  of 
public  schools,  $4,723  84,  leaves  $8,776  16,  for  the  nett 
unappropriated  revenue  of  this  famous  county!  This 
ambitious  child,  anxious  to  qut  the  parental  care  and  set 
up  for  himself,  aid  as  I  before  observed,  at  an  unusual 
high  rate  of  taxation,  40  cents  in  the  $100.  This  insig- 
nificant sum  is  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  county 


These,  sir,  are  all  plain  incontravertible  facts,  which 
any  person  may  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the  ait] 
thonties  I  have  quoted;  and  now  sir,  let  me  ask,  what 
do  they  prove,  evidently  one  of  two  things, — either 
that  those  who  advocate  the  measure,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  or  else  have  some  concealed  motive,- 
and  this  sir,  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  1  doubted  their 
ostensible  objects.  But  I  shall  tire  you — I  will  close 
this,  by  requesting  those  interested  in  the  subject,  to 
hear  in  mind  the  simple  fact,  that  the  whole  revenue  of 
this  talked  of  county,  after  paying  for  public  schools,  is 
$8,776  16,  because  I  intend  to  show  in  my  next,  that 
more  than  this  sum,  (observe  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
proposed  county)  nay,  double  the  amount,  has  been 
spent  in  little  over  one  year,  principally  for  the  benefit 
and  accommodation  of  Germantown  alone,  in  two  items, 
roads  and  bridges.  A  Citizen  of  tbe  Coustt. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  "Fuel 
Savings  Society  of  the  city  and  Liberties  of  Philadel- 
phia," held  October  7th,  1831,  the  following  Report 
and  Resolutions  were  offered,  which  on  consideration 
were  unanimously  adopted, — and  on  motion 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  city. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

WJ1.  ROBINSON,  Secretary. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers: — 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  5th  ultimo,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  promoting  the  introduction  of 
Anthracite  Coal  as  a  common  fuel  amongst  the  poor, 
REPORT, 
That  they  have  given  close  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing subject  committed  to  their  charge,  and  the  result  of 
their  investigation  has  been  a  thorough  conviction,  that 
great  advantage  woultl  result  to  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  labouring  classes  of  our  citizens,  in  par- 
ticular,if  the  article  of  Anthracite  Coal  could  be  adop- 
ted as  a  common  fuel.  The  stock  of  this  commodity 
now  in  the  market,  together  with  the  additions  daily  ar- 
riving, will  in  all  probability,  furnish  an  ample  supply, 
and  entirely  justify  our  society  in  exerting  every  means 
wilhin  its  power,  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  conve- 
nient, cheap  and  valuable  article, as  a  permanent  fuel, in 
the  families  of  every  "depositor"  within  its  influence. 

It  becomes  your  committee,  therefore,  after  saying 
thus  much,  to  exhibit  to  the  board  the  result  of  their  in- 
It  is  really  laughable!  I  sincerely  believe  the  salary  of  [  vestigation.as  to  the  mode  ot'applying  this  new  article  of 
the  necessary  officers,  would  suallow  up  the  whole,  fuel,  to  the  best  advantage,  amongst  a  class  of  persons 
For  instance,  county  commissioners  and  clerks,  auditors,  [  who  are  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  real  val- 
a  treasurer,  (this  office  however  would  be  almost  use-  |  ue,  or  application  to  their  comfort.  Shortly  after  their 
less,)  coroner,  solicitor,  attorney-general,  clerks,  jailors,  )  appointment,  a  public  adverthement  was  issued  inviting 
tipstaves,  &c.  &c.  Then  along  list  of  expenses  for  I  ihe  attention  of  "mechanics  and  others,  interested  in  the 
courts,    Trisons,  jurors,  stationary,  fuel,    elections,   Sec.  I  manufacture    of  coal    grates,    &.C."  to  the  subject,  and 

amongst  a  variety  of  inventions  recently  produced,  a 
moveable  apparatus,  contrived  by  "Steinhaur  and  Kis- 
terbock,"  and  for  which  they  have  obtained  a  patent, 
has  claimed  our  decided  preference,  being  in  our  opin- 
ion, well  calculated  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  peculiar 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
contemplated.  It  will  with  about  one  peck  of  small 
coal,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  four  cents  per  day,  per- 
form the  various  operations  of  warming  the  room,  boil- 
ing  (if  required)  a  wash  kettle  of  10  or  13  gallons  of  wa. 
ter,  and  accomplish  all  the  necessary  baking,  and  other 
culinary  purposes  required  in  a  family  of  5  or  6  per- 
sons;— Its  performance  we  have  witnessed  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  cost  by  the  quantity,  to  the  Society  will  be  five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  including  the  necessary- 
pipe,  pans,  poker  and  other  fixtures.  A  comparison 
between  wood  and  coal  fuel,  may  in  our  opinion,  be 
safely  stated  thns.     It  is  believed  that  few  respectable 


&c.  to  say  nothing  of  buildings,  as  to  roads  and  bl'idg 
and  all  public  improvements,  they  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question;  they  must  cease  of  course,  unless 
indeed,  we  can  learn  the  art  of  spending  half  a  crown 
out  of  six  pence  a  day,  which  to  speak  the  truth,  I  ne- 
ver could.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  plain  facts,  we 
are  gravely  told,  there  will  be  economy  in  the  measure. 
(I  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  yourself,  by  pulling  at 
somebody's  Whig,  have  discovered  this  to  be  one  of 
your  strongest  reasons  for  division.  Between  you  and  I 
and  the  post,  I  think  that  you  are  about  half  right — all 
the  other  reasons  however,  are  equally  strong.)  Nay,  I 
have  heard  it  asserted,  that  our  county  tax  would  be 
reduced  one  half— 20  cents  in  the  $100 — it  would  then 
stand  thus:  the  nett  revenue  at  40  cents  in  the  $100,  is 
$13,500 — at  20  cents,  or  half,  it  would  be  $6,750— 
from  which  take  the  school  fund,  $4,723  84,  which  I 
contend  ought  not  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  redu- 
ced— and  you  have  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,026  16  ! 
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poor  families,  consume  less  than  2$  cords  of  wood  with- 
in the  six  months  embracing  the  colder  season,  the  cost 
of  which,  at  the  present  time,  including  expenses  of 
carting-,  sawing,  (twice)  &c.  would  not  be  less  than 
about,"  -  -  $15 

An  ample  supply  for  the  same  period,  (say  2 
tons,)  of  the  "egg  coal,"  being  nearly  lj 
pecks  per  day,  would  cost,  not  exceeding,         9 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  coal  fuel,  $6 

Being  a  saving  of  more  than  the  cost  of  the  stove, 
and  its  appendages  in  one  season. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore,  propose  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  viz: — 

"Kesolved,  That  our  "district  receivers  of  deposits, 
be  requested  to  recommend  to  all  "depositors"  whose 
funds  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  shall  be  sufficient 
to  procure  a  stove,  calculated  to  burn  the  "Anthracite 
Coal,"  and  that  they  point  .out  to  them,  not  only  the 
economy,  and  the  accession  of  comtbri  to  be  derived  to 
themsel'ves  and  families,  but  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
using  an  article  of  fuel,  always  plenty  in  the  market, 
and  of  which  a  daily  supply  can  be  procured,  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  cents,  without  the  risk  either  of  extortion  in 
price  or  imposition  in  measure. 

Kesolved,  That  this  Board  authorize  the  purchase 
from  "Steinhauer  and  Kisterbock"  of  one  hundred  of 
the  stoves  above  named,  and  that  the  "receivers  ot  de- 
posits" be  instructed  to  deliver  the  same  to  "depos- 
itors"  at  $5  50  cents  each. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LINDZKY  NICHOLSON, 
JOSKPH    H.   SCHKEINER, 
THOMAS   ROGERS. 


LANCE  CAMPBELL. 

OB,    AS     INCIDENT    OF    CHAIITIXBS. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  the  well  told  tale  of  Lance  Campbell,  is  from  the 
pen  of  our  late  townsman,  Morgan  Neville,  Esq.  now 
of  Cincinnati.  Woodville,  the  scene  of  this  adventure, 
is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Cowan,  and  the  story  is,  we  are  assured,  founded  on 
fact.  "The  worthy  fellow,  Johnny  Taylor,"  has  been 
dead  for  some  years  past:  of  Lance  Campbell  we  have 
no  knowledge:  if  he  is  still  alive,  and  will  call  upon  us, 
we  will  cheerfully  present  him  with  a  paper,  contain- 
ing a  record  of  his  heroism. — Pills.  Gaz. 
From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 
The  "modern  Aristophanes,"  Foote,  a  man  whose 
profound  knowledge  of  mankind  was  only  surpassed  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  severity  of  his  satire, 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "circumstances  make 
the  man:  change  hut  their  situations,  and  Caesar  would 
have  been  but  the  wrestler  on  the  green."  Duns- 
combe,  in  his  parody  on  Gray's  celebrated  elegy,  has 
equally  truly  expressed  it: 

"Full  many  a  lark  high  towering  to  the  sky, 
Unheard,  unheeded,  greets  the  approach  of  light; 
Full  many  a  star  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
With  twinkling  lustre  glimmers  thro"  the  night." 

Few  men  pass  through  life  without  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations.  The  complexion  of  the  times  gave  room 
for  the  development  of  the  talents  of  Cromwell,  after 
he  had  passed  unobserved  through  half  his  life.  The 
American  war  opened  a  way  for  a  Wayne  and  a  Morgan, 
in  the  path  of  military  glory;  and  but  for  the  French 
revolution,  the  most  remarkable  man  recorded  in  histo- 
ry might  have  passed  through  life  a  subaltern  of  engi- 
neers. A  few  years  since,  an  act  of  bold  intrepidity  and 
self-devotion  made  me  acquainted  with  an  illiterate  and 
indigent  laborer,  for  whose  character  I  shall  bear  with 


me  to  the  grave,  a  most  warm  respect.  Had  providence 
cast  his  lot  and  circumstances  more  congenial  to  the 
nourishment  of  his  natural  endowments,  he  would  not, 
as  he  now  certainly  will,  go  down  to  the  grave,  un- 
known beyond  the  precincts  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  resides. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  February, 
in  the  year  1818,  that  I  had  stirred  up  my  fire,  in  the 
old  parlour  of  my  paternal  mansion  of  Woodville, 
near  Pittsburgh,  and  drawn  my  arm  chair  near  a 
window,  to  aid  my  naturally  bad  eyes  in  making  out 
the  pages  of  the  Cid,  in  Firman  Didot's  provoking 
stereotype  edition  of  Pierre  Corneille.  My  four  black 
boys  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  as  ne- 
groes delight  to  do,  when  the  weather  preven's  there 
from  following  their  avocations  without.  One  was 
scraping  a  lively  jig,  dear  to  my  infant  recollection, 
whilst  the  others  were  paying  it  off  with  an  exactness 
and  relish  that  none  can  comprehend,  but  those  who 
have  seen  those  lively,  pleasure-loving  creatures  en- 
gaged in  their  favourite  amusement.  It  was  the  after- 
noon of  a  market  day,  a  deep  snow  had  fallen  the  day- 
previous,  which  at  night  turned  to  a  heavy  rain,  and 
which  was  fast  raising  Chartier's  creek  to  a  fearful  height. 
This  stream  ran  a  hundred  yards  from  my  house,  and 
in  any  other  country  than  the  west,  would  have  beers 
distinguished  hy  the  title  of  a  river.  The  fording  place 
was  about  400  yards  from  the  door,  but,  owing  to  a  turn 
in  the  road,  it  was  not  in  sight.  A  cry  of  distress,  faint- 
ly borne  on  the  breeze,  reached  the  ears  of  the  blacks, 
who,  instantly  quitting  their  frolic,  rushed  from  the 
kitchen,  exclaiming,  as  they  passed  my  window,  that 
somebody  was  drowning.  I  joined  them,  and  a  few 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  spot. 

A  countryman,  by  the  name  of  Roseburg,  had  been 
to  market  and  was  returning,  driving  the  fore  wheels 
of  his  wagon,  from  which  the  bed  had  been  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  packing  bags  and  avoiding  weight. 
When  he  came  to  the  stream,  he  thought  he  might  be 
able  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  with  his  unloaded 
wheels,  by  swimming  two  horses  with  them.  Those 
only  can  have  an  idea  of  the  temerity  of  the  act,  who 
have  witnessed  one  of  our  raging  creeks  at  its  height. 
It  seems  he  had  not  calculated  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
and  before  the  horses  reached  the  shore,  they  were 
washed  down  a  considerable  distance,  and  where  their 
landing  was  opposed  by  a  steep  bank,  forming  one 
boundary  of  a  cornfield.  The  confused  animals,  after 
a  momentary  effort  to  mount  the  bank,  turned  to  the 
other  shore,  but,  owing  to  exhaustion,  or  the  misguided 
efforts  of  the  driver,  they  soon  sank  with  the  wagon, 
and  were  carried  rapidly  down  the  middle  of  the  creek. 
At  this  moment  I  arrived;  the  top  of  Koseburg's  bat 
was  visible,  to  point  out,  by  its  sudden  motions,  the  dy- 
ing struggles  of  the  wearer.  The  head  of  the  off  horse 
now  and  then  appeared  above  the  surface,  and  the 
wheels  were  occasionally  seen.  My  boys  and  myself 
were  preparing  ourselves  for  an  attempt  to  save 
the  unfortunate  countryman,  by  throwing  off  our 
upper  garments,  as  we  ran  along  the  bank,  to 
get  abreast  of  the  group.  We  all  swam  well,  and 
we  were  about  making  a  cold  plunge,  when  a  tall 
figure  on  a  small  horse  suddenly  emerged  from  a  thick 
grove  of  ancient  sycamores,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
waving  us  back  with  his  hands,  plunged  into  the  stream. 
The  apparition  had  nothing  on  but  his  pantaloons  and  a 
tow  shirt.  The  horse  appeared  to  sympathise  in  the 
ardor  of  the  rider;  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  the  stranger,  with  admirable  judgment, 
turned  the  head  of  his  horse,  so  as  to  pass  within  touch- 
ing distance  of  the  hat  of  Roseburg.  The  noble  animal 
swam  beautifully;  he  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  water 
at  every  stroke.  The  rider  and  the  horse  looked  like 
one  being,  a  centaur  seemed  to  cleave  the  foaming 
flood  before  us.  A  few  seconds  brought  the  stranger 
up  with  the  spot  beneath  which  the  wreck  was  floating. 
As  his  horse  rushed  past,  he  suddenly  extended  his 
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left  arm,  and  plunged  it  beneath  the  hat.  The  chances 
were  a  thousand  to  one  against  Roseburg;  his  foot,  as 
generally  happens,  might  have  been  fast  in  the  stirrup, 
the  struggles  of  his  drowning  horses  might  have  entan- 
gled his  feet  in  the  chains,  or  broken  his  leg  against  the 
tongue,  none  of  these  happened;  Providence  decided 
the  solitar)  chance  in  his  favor.  The  daring  stranger 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  the  grasp  of  Hercules,  and 
dragged  him  from  his  dreadful  situation;  the  exertion, 
however,  pulled  the  deliverer  from  his  horse,  and  the 
next  moment  they  both  disappeared;  but  only  for  an  in- 
stant. At  the  spot  at  which  they  now  arrived,  the 
stream  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  at  right  angles  with 
its  previous  course,  and  force  of  the  current  threw 
Koseburg  and  his  saviour  with  much  violence  on  some 
rocks  which  skirted  the  water.  At  this  point  several 
countrymen  had  assembltd,  and  while  we  on  our  part 
were  saving  the  wagon,  they  were  resuscitating  Rose- 
burg,  who  was  soon  after  completely  restored.  I  call- 
ed across  the  stream  to  ask  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  performed  the  bold  act  1  had  just  witnessed.  One 
of  my  neighbors  replied,  it  was  "Lance  Campbell  of 
Noblesburgh." 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  I  happened  to  pass  through 
this  village,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  Allegheny  county,  as  the  scene  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  assaults  and  batteries  that  come  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  I  stopped  at  the 
village  inn,  to  have  (ut  mos  erat)  a  little  political  chat 
with  "mine  host,"  Johnny  Taylor,  a  worthy  fellow  in 
his  time,  who  had  entertained  as  many  candidates  for 
the  legislature  and  shrievalty,  as  any  publican  in  any 
bailiwick  in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, I  asked  him  if  he  knew  one  "Lance  Camp- 
bell."— "Lance  Campbell!"  replied  mine  host;  "he  is 
working  for  me  at  this  time,  and  there  he  is  now,  in  the 
yard."  Looking  through  the  window,  1  recognized 
the  tall  gaunt  figure  of  the  countryman,  who  had 
achieved  an  act  which,  at  the  time  I  witnessed  it,  I 
thought  sufficient  to  "gild  the  name"  of  a  peasant,  and 
worthy  of  the  Cid  himself.  He  had  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  labor,  and  was  improving  the  interval,  by 
thrusting  into  his  long  jaws  an  enormous  quid  of  tobac- 
co. As  I  always  valued  myself  on  a  certain  amount  of 
lavaterian  science,  I  took  advantage  of  the  moment  of 
inaction,  whilst  my  subject  was  employed  in  changing 
the  old  for  the  new  supply,  to  scan  his  lineaments;  I 
found  nothing,  however,  to  justify  the  expectation  of 
any  act  of  benevolent  daring  from  their  possessor;  his 
was  a  visage  more'fit  for  the  pencil  of  a  Rosa,  with  a  back 
ground  of  rocks  and  woods,  than  for  the  artist  who  wish- 
ed to  give  effect  to  the  expression  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness. Campbell  had  but  one  eye,  of  a  slight  grey  co- 
lor, his  head  was  long,  and  covered  with  lank  flax  hair; 
his  face  was  wrinkled,  but  not  with  the  wrinkles  of 
age.  He  might  have  passed  for  thirty,  but  he  might 
have  been  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  called  in, 
and  over  a  mug  of  beer  Campbell  and  I  became  ac- 
quainted. I  found  nothing  remarkable  about  him,  but 
good  natured  simplicity;  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  in  his  case,  the  rules  of  physiognimy  could  not  ap- 
ply. He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  what  aston- 
ished me  most,  was  that  he  could  not  swim.  "How 
could  you  venture  in  such  a  place,  without  being  able 
to  swim?"  said  I.  "I  depend  on  my  beast,"  replied  he, 
"and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  Roseburg  die  without  one 
pull  to  save  him:  I  knew  if  I  could  catch  him  at  the  turn, 
we  should  go  safe,  if  the  horses  did  not  plague  me;  it 
happened  as  I  calculated."  "Campbell,"  exclaimed  I, 
"you  have  done  a  deed,  a  hero  would  have  been  proud 
of."  "Nan?"  repeated  the  countryman.  "I  mean," 
continued  I,  "you  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  you."  We  took  a  parting  glass  together,  and  as 
we  shook  hands,  I  could  not  help  squeezing  the  rugged 
fist  of  the  honest  man. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  never  seen  or 
beard  of  Lance  Campbell;  if  be  has  performed  no  bold 


act  since,  it  is  because  the  opportunity  has  not  been 
presented.  The  frowns  of  fortune  have  transferred  the 
mansion  of  my  birth,  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  and 
removed  me  far  from  the  spot  dear  to  me  from  every 
association  of  juvenile  recollection.  But  I  shall  make 
one  visit,  I  hope,  before  the  green  sod  is  placed  over 
my  last  home,  to  the  scenes  of  my  boyish  gambols.  I 
will  yet  stand  for  a  few  hours  on  the  banks  of  the  Char- 
tiers,  at  that  spot,  where  my  old  black  nurse  first  taught 
me  to  throw  in  my  thread  line  and  pin  hook,  and  will 
once  more  wander  in  that  thick  grove  of  sugar  trees 
from  which  I  have  so  often  drawn  the  rich  juice.  And 
I  will  then  ask  if  Lance  Campbell  yet  lives,  shall  he 
have  been  called  to  his  last  account,  I  will  seek  his 
humble  grave,  and  ask  permission  to  plant  one  ever- 
green on  the  grave  of  an  inoffensive  and  brave  man. 

N. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Penn.  Historical  Society. 

JTAHBATIVE    OF 

SIR   WILLIAM  KEITH'S   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  account  of  Sir  William  Keith's  ad- 
ministration was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
James  Hamilton,  Esquire,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover its  author,  though  I  find,  from  the  concluding 
paragraph,  that  it  was  written  in  England  and  in  the 
year  1726.  I  may,  however,  observe,  that  the  cele- 
brated barrister  Andrew  Hamilton  was  at  that  time  in 
England,  and  employed  in  the  proprietary  service; 
and,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  paper  was  composed  for 
the  Penn  family,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  his  pro- 
duction. 

As  a  contemporary  narrative,  it  has  considerable  in- 
terest, and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  fair  and  tem- 
perate manner  in  wh'ch  it  is  written.  It  is  indeed 
quite  in  accord  with  some  of  the  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived of  Governor  Keith;  but  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  his  character  and  administration  have  re- 
ceived undue  eulogy;  and,  it  is  now  full  time  that  the 
misrepresentations  of  Franklin's  Review,  which  have 
been  copied  in  every  succeeding  history  or  sketch, 
should  be  corrected.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  consider- 
ed an  unsuitable  preface  to  this  narrative,  if  I  string 
together  a  few  anecdotes  and  observations,  which  may 
be  of  some  service  to  future  annalists. 

Sir  William  Keith,  was  of  the  family  of  Powburn,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  his  grandfather  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1663.  With  his  title  he 
inherited  no  fortune.  In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  he  obtained  the  post  of  surveyor  general  of  the 
customs  for  the  American  colonies,  with  a  salary  of  j£500 
sterling;  a  reward  perhaps  for  services  to  the  high  tory 
ministry  then  in  power,  On  the  accession  of  king 
George,  he  was  displaced;  and  when  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  1715,  he  was  so  much  in  want,  that  we  can- 
not but  believe  he  had  interested  motives  for  the  pains 
he  took  to  conciliate  the  proprietary's  friends.  He 
was  recommended  by  them  to  the  family  in  England  so 
strongly  as  a  successor  to  Col.  Gookin,  and  found 
means  to  gain  such  favour  with  the  Penns,  that  he  soon 
afterwards  received  his  commission.  The  difficulties 
and  expenses  in  obtaining  the  royal  confirmation  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  political  connexions. 

When  he  left  England,  he  professed  himself  the  de- 
voted servant  of  the  proprietary;  and  Hannah  Penn 
says,  in  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  "He  has  also  given  me 
such  assurance  of  his  care  and  zeal  in  our  affairs,  as 
gives  us  room  to  hope  you  may  safely  consult  with  him 
for  your  own  ease  and  our  benefit  in  cases  of  property." 

It  is  well  known  in  what  way  these  promises  were 
fulfilled.  From  the  proprietary  he  had  already  receiv- 
ed his  office.  The  assembly  had  in  their  grant  what  was 
of  much  more  moment — his  salary.  I  quote  the  words 
of  Franklin:     "With  as  particular  an  eye  to  his  own 
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emolument,  he  did  indeed  make  his  first  address  to  the  cate,  if  demanded,  in  order  to  recommend  himtoanoth- 
assemblv;  but  then  all  he  said  was  in  popular  language,    er  service." 

He  did  not  so  much  as  name  Me  proprietary,  and  his  I  "You'll  plainly  discover  what  is  meant  by  all  this, 
hints  were  such  as  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that,  in  I  think  it  means  no  more  than  to  raise  compassion  in 
case  they  would  pay  him  well,  he  would  serve  them  |  the  populace,  whom  you  know  he  has  courted  in  the 
well."  However,  for  some  time  he  kept  terms  with  |  most  abject  manner;  for  I  believe  he  is  so  far  from 
his  constituents  and  his  council — perhaps  he  could  find  ,  thinking  (if  he  is  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  he  says) 
no  suitable  grievance  or  occasion  for  a  quarrel;  and  in-  j  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  proprietary's  family  to  dis- 
deed  it  was  difficult  to  discover  any  act  of  premeditated  j  place  him,  under  the  present  posture  of  their  affairs, 
encroachment  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  proprie-  |  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  them  to  remove  him: 
tary  government.  A  contemporary  letter  says,  "the  i  And  should  any  of  that  family  come  over  as  governor, 
governor,  soon  after  his  first  arrival,  was  advised  that  '  (without  the  royal  approbation,)  I  am  of  opinion  he 
the  best  means  to  advance  his  interest  with  the  people,  I  would  not  resign." 

would  be  to  fall  in  with  David  Lloyd,  and  those  who  (  H  s  treachery  and  his  arts  had  so  much  success  in  ex- 
opposed  the  proprietary  interests,  so  far  as  to  make  that  j  citing  the  animosity  of  the  colonists  against  the  propri- 
step  of  passing  laws  with  that  assembly  without  any  !  tary  government,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  province 
real  concurrence  of  his  council;  but  some  others  of  his  ;  and  of  the  Penns  were  able  only  to  utter  an  unheard 
countrymen,  in  whom  he  also  very  much  confided  at  I  and  unavailing  protest.  In  a  letter  to  John  Penn,  James 
that  time,  viz:.  William  Trent,  who  was  speaker  of  that  Logan  observes:  "  Sir  William  Keith,  in  the  latter  years 
assembly,  and  Antlrew  Hamilton,  advising  very  earnest-  i  of  his  government,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  ambitious 


Iv  against  it,  he  seemed  to  fall  in  very  cordially  with 
trie  council,  till  such  time  as  some  late  nubbish  elec- 
tions were  set  on  foot;  upon  which  in  hopes  of  advanc- 
ing his  interest  more  affectually  by  countenancing  these, 
he  changed  sides  again,  and  now  acts  his  present  part. " 
As  it  is  not  my  object  to  complete  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Governor  Keith,  I  will  not  detail  nor  criticise 


designs  of  making  himself  wholly  independent  of  the 
proprietor's  family,  that  amongst  the  populace  that  fami- 
ly could  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  a  slight.  That 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  natural  abilities,  and  no  less 
art,  we  were  all  fully  sensible;  and  as  he  well  knew 
how  to  lay  hold  ot  men  by  their  weak  sides,  he  had 
gained  over  to  his  interest  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 


the  acts  of  his  administration.  They  are  to  be  found  |  country.  Some  few,  who  could  see  further,  were  proof 
elsewhere.  Those  who  will  turn  to  the  severe  but  admi-  against  his  baits,  and  particularly  J.  Langhorne,  who, 
rable  letter  of  Hannah  Penn,  addressed  in  1~24,  to  Sir  with  some  few  of  his  friends,  had  interest  enough  in  his 
William,*  will  see  how  just  were  the  causes  of  complaint  county  to  carry  the  election  there,  and  to  furnish  our 
which  that  excellent  woman  had  against  her  deputy.  I  assemblies  with  eight  members  yearly,  who,  with  two 
This  letter  has  been  condemned,  as  containing  both  j  or  three  more,  as  they  could  from  time  to  time  be  found 
doctrines  and  precepts  at  variance  with  the  charter  j  amongst  those  of  other  counties  and  be  prevailed  on, 
of  lTOl — which  does  not  co'ifer  on  the  council  that  au- 1  were  such  a  clog  of  the  governor's  schemes,  that  he 
thority  and  consideration':  which  this  letter  as  well  as  :  could  not  often  carry  them  in  that  house.  His  interest 
previous  instructions  to  the  lieutenant  governor  directed  and  influence,  however,  gradually  increased,  and  was 
him  to  yield.  But,  I  do  not  know  how  men  ofintellect  I  at  a  great  height,  when  happily  Col.  Gordon  was  sent 
could  deny  to  the  proprietaries  the  absolute  right  of  in-  j  over  to  supersede  Sir  William's  commission. 
strutting  and  controlling  their  deputy  in  the  exercise  '  "  As  this  gentleman  (Gordon)  had  no  experience,  no 
of  his  legislative  functions — or  atgue  that  they  could  ;  turn  for  government,  nor  any  great  abilities  to  engage 
not  forbid  him  to  act  in  affairs  of  moment  without  the  I  with  a  person  consummate  in  them  all,  (good  judgment 
consent  of  counsellors,  amongst  whom  were  men  of  the  j  alone  excepted,)  and  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  the 
greatest  honour,  understanding,  and  experience  of  the  !  populace,  especially  of  Philadelphia,  on  his  side;  'tis 
colony.  Without  this  check  and  control — the  democ- 1  easy  to  imagine  what  vast  labor  and  contrivance,  and 
racy  of  the  assembly,  with  an  unprincipled  governor,  how  exact  a  conduct  it  required  to  gain  on  so  powerful 
would  have  possessed  a  power  which  Wm.  Penn  never  i  an  opposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  appeared 
would  have  conferred — a  power  destructive  of  all  the  |  a  person  of  probity  and  sincerity,  great  honor,  and  good 
proprietary  interests  in  Pennsylvania.  nature,   and    perfectly   d  sposed  to  be  advised  by  his 

Sir  William,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  :  friends,  with  these,  and  with  the  advantage  of  authori- 
letter  was  loosing  his  popularity  among  the  colonists,  :  ty  on  his  side,  he,  with  the  assiduous  endeavours  of 
and  his  influence  in  the  legislature,  determined  to  be-  i  those  on  whom  he  depended,  gradually  made  his  way 
tray  the  private  instructions  of  his  constituents.  He  i  into  the  esteem  of  those  of  judgment:  but,  during  those 
delivered  the  letter  to  the  assembly,  and,  by  the  outcry  two  years  nearly  that  Keith  continued  among  us,  our 
and  misinterpretations  of  his  partisans,  so  inflamed  the  '  struggles  were  hard,  and  vast  difficulties  were  to  be 
passions,  and  excited  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  '  overcome,  and  Sir  William,  even  at  his  departure,  left 
that  he  soon  regained  his  former  place  in  the  affections  :  such  a  poison  behind  him,  that  after  he  was  gone  his 
of  the  ignorant  and  base.  adherents  did  all  in  their  power  to  plunge  us  in  a  war 

His  mean,  sycophantic  addresses  to  assembly  deserve  |  with  the  Indians;  a  crime  that  ought  never  to  be  forgiv- 
panicular  reprobation,  and  gained  for  him  the  hatred  and  i  en  those   persons  in  a  public  capacity,  however  civilly 


contempt  of  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  province, 

Jeremiah  Langhorne,  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most 
influential  inhabitants,  for  many  years  speaker  of  assem- 
bly, and  afterwards  chief  justice,  in  a  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary, 1724,  says,  that  the  governor,  having  invited  the 
house,  with  whom  he  was  not  at  that  time  on  very  good 
terms,  "to  take  a  glass  and  pipe  with  him,"  made  a  long 
harangue  to  them,  in  which  he  challenged  them  to  let 
him  know,  "whose  petition  he  had  refused — whose 
complaint  he  had  not  heard;  and  demanded  of  them, 
as  justice  and  his  right,  to  let  him  know  wherein  he  had 
not  discharged  his  duty  to  the  public,  that  he  might 
guard  against  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  the  future;  and 
if  they  had  nothing  to  charge  him  with,  to  say  so — for 


n  other  respects  it  may  be  proper  to  treat  them." 

For  the  conclusion  of  the  career  of  Governor  Keith,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
lady,  who  is  better  acquainted  than  any  one  with  this 
period  of  our  provincial  history. 

"  In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1728)  Sir  William  Keith 
left  the  province;  his  .imbitious  projects  to  secure  him 
self  in  the  government  having  totally  failed  him.  Much 
is  said  in  the  letters  of  James  Logan  respecting  his  in- 
triguing spirit  and  dishonourable  behaviour,  both  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  government,  and  during  the  time  he 
stayed  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  arrival  of  Col.  Gordon, 
to  whom  he  was  so  personally  uncivil,  that  the  old  ve- 
teran proposed  to  him  once  at  New  Castle  to  take  a  bo 


it  would  be  very  unjust  for  any  man  to  deny  a  good  I  and  go  over  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  they  would  be 
servant  that  had  served  out  his  time  faithfully,  a  certifi- 1  on  an  equal  footing.     But  this  put  a  stop  to   Sir   Wil- 
•  See  Register,  vol.  5,  page  268.  j  liam's  declamations  against  the  proprietors. 
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"After  he  found  himself  superseded,  he  trusted  that 
his  popularity,  which  he  had  most  assiduously  cultiva- 
ted, would  place  him  in  a  situation  to  benefit  himself 
and  irritate  his  enemies;  and  accordingly,  with  a  view  to 
the  speaker's  chair,  got  himself  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  assembly  from  Philadelphia  county;  boasting  that 
if  he  was  to  be  no  longer  governor,  the  devil  himself 
should  not  prevent  him  from  being  speaker.  But  in 
this  he  had  to  contend  with  a  candidate  equal  in  popu- 
lar favor,  David  Lloyd,  who  numbered  amongst  his 
friends  all  thuse  of  the  popular  party  who  felt  or  desired 
to  be  thought  to  feel,  gravity  and  seriousness.  Whilst 
Sir  William  principally  swayed  the  more  free  and  less 
religious  part  of  the  community,  his  party  being  called 
Keilhians,  a  name  of  reproach  at  that  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  the  followers  of  George  Keith,  of  apostate 
memory,  being  so  designated.  It  was  at  the  election  of 
1726,  that  Sir  William  was  chosen;  and  on  the  day  the 
assembly  met,  he  rode  into  town  with  a  cavalcade  of 
eighty  horse.  Yet  he  was  not  so  much  as  named  as 
speaker,  for  every  vote  but  three  was  given  to  David 
Lloyd,  who  then  professed  a  reconciliation  with  James 
Logan,  a  just  regard  to  the  proprietor's  family,  and  a 
great  friendship  for  Col.  Gordon,  whom  he  believed,  he 
said,  to  be  a  really  honest  man. 

Sir  Willliam's  friends  found  themselves  thus  in  a  help- 
less minority.  What  his  schemes  afterwards  were  can- 
not now  be  so  well  ascertained;  but  it  is  certain  that 
persecuted  by  creditors,  whom  he  had  not  the  means  of 
satisfying  or  silencing,  he  quitted  the  field  of  action. — 
An  old  letter  now  before  me  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  departure;  after  stating  the  various  rumors 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  Europe,  in  order  to  receive 
a  new  commission  for  the  government,  &c.  and  that  oth- 
ers "thought  he  had  been  made  uneasy  by  some  judg- 
ments against  him,  and  a  fresh  demand  on  him  from  Eu- 
rope for  £500  sterling,  which  made  him  think  fit  to  de- 
sert his  bail;  however  this  be,  (continues  the  letter, 
which  is  dated  March  30th,  1728,)  this  is  the  fact,  that 
Sir  William  Keith,  about  twelve  days  since,  went  very 
privately  down  from  hence  (Philadelphia)  in  a  boat  to 
New  Castle,  attended  only  by  his  friend,  Wm.  Chancel- 
lor, and  went  with  one  small  trunk  only,  on  board  Capt. 
Colvell's  ship,  then  lying  before  that  place,  and  bound 
for  Europe,  and  that  he  staid  in  her  two  days  so  very 
privately,  that  not  one  in  the  place  knew  of  it  besides 
the  collector,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  parson  George 
Ross;  for  that  all  the  other  inhabitants  had  the  first 
news  of  his  departure  from  this  place  after  the  ship  had 
sailed." 

Keith's  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  was  so 
dishonourable  and  violent  that  he  quickly  lost  the  gooJ 
opinion  of  his  friends.  He  attempted  tothwirt  every 
measure  of  his  successor,  and  threatened  to  wrest  the 
government  from  the  proprietary  family;  but  notwith- 
standing all  his  boasts  and  threats,  as  his  views  became 
understood,  his  power  declined;  and  before  he  left 
America,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  universal  contempt 
and  detestation.  He  atiempted,  indeed,  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  New  York  and  Ma- 
ryland; but  this,  says  a  contemporary  letter,  "served  to 
expose  his  vanity  and  folly." 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  himself  without 
reputation,  influence,  or  money.  He  was  perhaps  in- 
duced by  his  distress  to  undertake  a  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  for  which  he  was  sufficiently  qualified 
both  in  mind  and  by  education.  He  began  with  Virgi- 
nia, and  though  his  production  was  quite  respectable, 
he  was  not  encouraged  to  proceed  with  his  underta- 
king. 

I  have  found  but  one  later  notice  of  him,  and  that  alone 
is  sufficient,  among  Americans,  to  render  his  name  for- 
ever infamous.  It  was  he  who  first  suggested  to  the 
British  ministry  the  idea  of  taxing  the  colonies.  In  Coxe's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  find  it  particularly 
stated,  that  Sir  William  Keith,  late  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, proposed  this  project  to  the  great  statesman 


soon  after  the  failure  of  his  excise  bill,  to  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert indignantly  replied,  "I  have  Old  England  set 
against  me,  and  do  you  think  I  will  have  New  England 
likewise ?"  An  answer  worthy  oT  that  minister,  who, 
some  years  before,  on  hearing  of  the  discontent  which 
Swift  had  excited  in  Ireland,  on  occasion  of  the  patent 
granted  to  Wood,  replied,  "If,  after  all,  the  Irish  should 
dislike  the  plan,  I  shall  give  it  up,  as  I  could  never  wish 
to  oppose  the  general  opinion  of  a  country."  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  our  popular  governor' 

After  this  statement,  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  a  character  of  Sir  William  Keith. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  talents,  respectable  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  address;  but  he  was  artful, avaricious, 
and  without  principle.  His  deportment  towards  the 
proprietaries  was  ungrateful  and  treachereus,  and  his 
private  conduct  (for  an  ins'ance  of  which  I  may  refer 
to  Franklin's  Biography)  was  unworthy  of  a  gentlemen. 
If,  under  his  government,  many  useful  laws  were  pas- 
sed, I  know  not  why  he  should  have  the  chief  credii  for 
them;  and  his  popularity  with  the  people  was  any  thing 
hut  honourable,  since  it  was  the  result  of  meanness  and 
sycophancy.  His  talents  were  certainly  far  superior  to 
those  of  his  two  contemptible  predecessors,  and  his  ad- 
ministration more  respectable;  but  he  will  hardly  com- 
pare with  either  of  his  successors  in  dignity,  in  integri- 
ty, or  in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  divided  duty 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  people.  J.  F.  Fisbeii. 

Narrative  ofSr  IV.  Keith's  coming  to  the  Govt  ofPennsyla 
and  his  Conduct  in  it,  lie. 

In  ye  year  1715,  Sr  Wm  Keith,  then  Wm  Keith, 
Esqr.  being  in  America  and  out  of  all  employ,  and  in  his 
Travel's  happened  to  come  to  Pennsylvania,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Council  in  that  Province,  who  were  the  Pro- 
prietor's Friends,  in  compassion  to  his  distressed  cir- 
cumstances,recommended  him  to  ye  said  late  Proprietor 
Penn,  who  was  then  in  England. 

Mr.  Keith  no  sooner  arriv'd  in  Britain,  and  presented 
himself  with  the  recommendation  aforesd  to  ye  late  Pro- 
prietor Mr.  Penn  and  his  Friends,  but  a  commission  in 
ye  usual  form  was  granted  to  him,  to  be  Deputy  Gov- 
ernour  of  Pensylvania,  and  the  three  Lower  Countys  of 
New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  Dellaware,  and  like- 
wise advane'd  to  ye  sd  Mr.  Keith  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  Provide  himself  wth  necessaries,  in  Order  to 
his  Transporting  himself  and  family  to  Pensylvania, 
where  he  arriv'd  in  May  1717. 

At  his  coming  into  yt  Government,  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  People;  and  the  Proprietor's  Friends, 
Especially,  us'd  all  their  Interest  to  get  him  an  honour- 
able support,  and  Accordingly  the  first  year  his  Support 
and  Perquisites  which  he  receiv'd  from  yt  government, 
amounted  to  about  £1600,  together  w'uh  a  sum  exceed- 
ing that,  which  belonged  to  his  Majesty,  and  which  re- 
mains unaccounted  for  in  his  hands  at  this  day.  And 
every  year  since  except  this  last,  the  said  Government 
has  been  worth  at  least  £1800  Pensylvania  money  to 
him. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Proprietor,  Wm  Penn,  his 
son  Wm  Penn,  in  the  year  1719,  sent  over  a  new  com- 
mission to  Sr  Wm  Keith  to  be  Governour  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pensylvania  and  the  Countys  aforesd.  But  Sr 
Wm  learning  the  late  Proprietor  had  made  a  Will,  and 
therein  devised  the  government  in  Trust  to  be  sold,  &.C. 
the  sd  Sr  Wm,  without  any  further  information,  or  so 
much  as  taking  any  notice  of  the  said  commission,  or 
acquainting  any  of  the  Proprietor's  family,  sent  home  a 
very  unjust  representation  of  the  State  of  that  Govern- 
ment.and  thereupon  by  his  Friend's, without  the  privity 
of  any  of  the  Proprietor's  family,  obtained  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Delayfay,  purporting  that,  by  an  Order  of  the  then 
Lord  Justices,  ye  said  Sr  Wm  should  continue  to  act 
upon  his  former  appointment,  untill  his  Majesty's  or  the 
Proprietor's  Pleasure  should  be  known. 

Sr  Wm  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  openly  declar'd 
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himself  to  hold  the  government  Immediately  to  the 
crown.  And  altho'  the  said  Si'  Wiiliam,  in  his  Commis- 
sion from  ye  said  late  Proprietor  for  being  Gover  of  Pen- 
sylvania, &c.  is  strictly  prwhibied  to  intermeddle  with 
Lands  or  any  other  Affairs  ol  Property  whatsoever. 

Yet,  hearing  of  a  Copper  Mine  in  the  Proprietor's 
Lands  within  the  said  Province,  he  went  privately  with 
a  surveyor,  and  without  any  light  attempted  to  Survey 
a  Tract  of  Land,  including'  the  Place  where  the  said 
Mine  was  suppos'd  to  be,  in  his  own  name,  and  to  his 
own  use,  and  set  men  to  work  on  it. 

And  altho'  he  knew  the  soil  of  the  said  Province  and 
Countys  were  then  (and  still  are)  vested  in  Trustees  by 
the  sd  late  Proprietor  for  the  Payment  of  a  part  ofalarge 
Debt  contracted  in  ye  settling  and  improving  the  sd 
Province  anil  Countys,  which  Trustees,  with  ye  assent 
and  approbation  of  the  said  late  Proprietor  Penn,  ap- 
pointed commissi, mere  in  Pensylvania  to  dispose  of 
Lands,  and  receive  the  Quit-Uents  of  that  Country,  for 
je  use  of  the  sd  Trustees  towards  Payment  of  the  sd 
Debt  and  Interest: 

Yet,  ye  sd  Govr  Keith,  in  order  to  Kstablish  his  Title 
to  the  sd  Tract  of  Land  and  suppos'd  Copper  Mine,  at- 
tempted to  get  a  return  of  the  said  survey  (tbo'  not  fi- 
nish'd)  entered  in  the  Council  books  but  the  same  be- 
ing oppos'd  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  except 
two,  as  being  a  Breach  of  his  Commission  and  Instruc- 
tions, and  against  the  known  Laws  and  Constitution  of 
the  sd  Province,  he  thereupon  told  them  he  wanted 
not  their  Concurrence,  for  he  did  not  hold  himself 
oblig'd  to  take  their  advice,  but  call'd  them  there  as 
solemn  Witnesses  of  his  acts;  and  added  further,  he 
knew  no  Power  in  that  Government  to  sell  Lands,  or 
manage  the  Affairs  of  Property  Except  himself,  which 
has  had  a  very  fatal  Effect  upon  the  Proprietor's  Af- 
fairs in  ye  Country  ever  since.  Ye  sd  Si'  Wm  either  re 
moving  all  the  Proprietor's  Friends  from  any  Plat^  of 
Tiust  in  that  Government,  or  otherwise  discountenan 
cing  them,  so  that  they  could  not  be  of  any  service  to 
his  Affairs  there,  which  was  ill  taken  by  the  Generality 
of  the  People  of  that  Province. 

But  in  the  year  172*  in  conjunction  with  the  meanest 
and  needy  people  of  the  Governmt  who  are  always  a 
Majority,  set  a  Project  on  foot  to  get  a  paper  Currency 
Established  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  and  to  bring  this  to 
pass,  in  his  Public  Speeches  he  inveyed  much  against 
those  whom  he  called  rich  men  as  Persons  having  a  de- 
sign of  enslaving  the  Poor  honest  Laborious  part  of 
mankind, and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  uponlheirguard, 
so  that,  by  such  management,  he  st'ur'd  up  a  great  un- 
easiness in  the  Minds  of  the  Common  People  thro' the 
whole  Province,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect,  for  they 
chose  an  Assembly,  that  year,  consisting  generally  of 
such  as  were  very  much  indebted. 

In  the  year  1722  the  sd  William  with  the  said  Assem- 
bly, passed  an  act  for  emitting  the  sum  of  £15,000  paper 
money  to  be  lent  on  the  security  of  the  People's  Lands 
in  that  Province.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this 
act  by  the  Majority  of  the  Council),  but  the  use  he  made 
of  that  was  only  to  animate  the  Assembly  and  Common 
People  still  the  more  against  the  Councill,  who  first  pro- 
posed that  the  act  should  be  sent  home  for  his  Majesty's 
ltoyall  Approbation  before  it  should  take  Effect. 

2 nelly.  That  all  sums  of  Money  due  or  Payable  to  his 
Majesty  should  be  excepted  out  of  the  act. 

3dly.  That  all  the  Debts  due  to  the  Proprietor's 
and  English  merchants  should  be  excepted. 

But  all  was  rejected. 

In  1723  he  again,  together  with  the  Assembly,  made 
another  act  for  emitting  $30,000  paper  money,  and  im- 
mediately after  he  had  passed  the  said  Act  he  acquaint- 
ed the  Assembly  of  the  necessity  there  was  to  raise  mo- 
ney for  an  Agent  in  England  to  stand  by  those  Acts  and 
to  prevent  their  being  damned,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  send  a  sum  of  Money  to 
Mr.  Beake,  to  solicit  the  getting  the  ltoyall  Assent  to 
these  acts  for  a  Paper  Currency,  he  communicated  to 


the  Assenbly  a  Letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Bri- 
tain, which  he  had  received  long  before  that  session  of 
Assembly,  advising  him  against  making  any  paper  mo- 
ney, and  made  a  merit  of  obliging  the  Assembly,  at  the 
hazard  of  disobliging  the  Lords  of  trade,  &c. 

J.  Logan,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Pensylvania,  appointed  by  the  late  Proprietor  himself 
about  the  year  1700,  and  chief  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
perty for  the  said  Proprietor  and  Trustees,  came  to 
England  in  the  year  1723,  and  tho'  he  had  been  ill  used 
by  the  said  Sr  William,  for  Endeavouring  to  support  the 
Proprietor's  rights  instead  of  getting  the  said  Sr  William 
removed  from  the  Government,  he  only  procured  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  Instructions  from  Mrs.  Penn  to  the  said 
Governour;  hoping  the  same  might  have  a  good  effect 
upon  him,  in  which  instructions  he  was  required  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  Councill,  (who  were  always  supposed 
to  be  People  of  the  best  Condition  in  the  Province,  and 
friends  to  the  said  Proprietor,)  in  all  matters  of  moment 
and  in  Legislation.  It  is  true  the  Councill  by  the  Pre- 
sent Constitution,  are  no  part  of  the  Legislature,  yet  the 
Proprietor  himself,  when  he  was  on  the  spot,  did  and 
his  Dcputys  since  have  always  been  enjovn'd  to  take  the 
Advice  of  the  Councill  as  Men  of  the  best  Abilitys  and 
interest  in  the  Province,  which  they  have  for  the  most 
part  observed. 

His  letter  from  Mrs.  Penn  was  privately  deliver'd  to 
the  Governour  by  the  said  J.  Logan,  but  he,  instead  of 
keeping  it  secret,  talked  of  it  publickly  as  an  invasion 
of  the  People's  rights  and  Priviledges,  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Penn,  by  Coll  Spotswood,  his  great 
Friend,  late  Governour  of  Virginia,  which  came  not  to 
her  hands  till  some  time  in  December  1724,  in  which, 
with  great  Haughtiness  and  disregard  he  tells  Mrs.  Penn 
he  cannot  observe  htr  instructions,  because  they  are  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  but  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  in  themselves,  and  instead  of  waiting 
until]  he  could  have  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Penn,  he  in  a 
speech  to  the  Assembly  in  January  1725'  exposed  the 
said  private  instructions  to  the  Assembly  and  the  letter 
he  had  wrote  to  Mrs.  Penn,  and  made  a  merit  of  his  ha- 
ving opposed  the  Proprietary  Interest  to  save  them, 
and  secure  to  them  the  Priviledges  against  such  unjust 
attempts,  and  by  all  the  ways  and  means  in  his  power, 
both  by  Speeches  and  Messages,  inflamed  the  Assembly 
to  that  Degree,  that  they  passed  a  Vote  that  some  part 
of  the  Widow  Penn's  Instructions  were  contradictory  to, 
and  an  infringment  of  the  Libertys  and  Privileges  by 
Charter  granted  to  the  People  of  this  Province. 

He  has  continued  ever  since,  notoriously  to  decry  the 
right  of  the  Proprietor's  Family,  and  Expose  the  Com- 
missioners of  Property,  and  sending  his  Emissarys 
about  to  get  Petitions  in  his  F'avor  from  the  people,  de. 
nys  the  Authority  of  Mr.  Penn's  F'amily,  and  is  Endea- 
vouring to  deprive  them  of  both  the  Governm't  and 
Property  of  the  3  Lower  Counties. 

Coll  Spottwood  upon  his  arrival  in  England  (Mrs. 
Penn  being  indispos'd)  deliver'd  SijWilliam's  Letter  to 
and  afterwards  at  a  Meeting  with  two 
of  her  Sons,  insisted  on  Sr  William's  being  continued 
in  his  Governt,  and  he  would  undertake  Si-  William 
should  have  a  due  regard  to  their  Instructions,  but  up- 
on their  declining  t  o  give  him  any  Assurance  of  his  con- 
tinuance, he  then  told  them  that  if  they  proceeded  to 
remove  Sr  William  from  the  Governmt  of  Pensylvania, 
he  had  something  in  his  power  which  he  got  at  New 
York,  that  he  would  put  in  Execution  much  to  our  pre- 
judice. 

The  whole  Family  received  daily  Accounts  from  Pen- 
sylvania of  the  Governour's  continuing  to  Act  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  Interest,  and  to  persecute  some  of 
the  Commiss'rs  of  Property,  did  agree  that  Springet 
Penn,  the  Heir  at  Law,  should  witli  the  consent  and  ad- 
vice of  the  said  Mrs.  Penn,  Commissionate  Major  Gor- 
don, to  be  Deputy  Governour  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Earl 
Powlet  haying  deelin'd  acting,  tho'  requested  by  both 
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Bides  of  the  Family,  until  the   Controversy  about  the 
Will  of  the  late  Proprietor  be  determin'd. 

The  said  Major  Gordon  is  accordingly  commissionated 
by  Springet  Penn,  and  on  Saturday  last  was  presented 
by  Petition  to  the  King  in  Council  for  his  Majesty's 
Royall  approbation,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been 
always  grained,  which  was  opposed  by  two  Petitions, 
one  from  Col.  Spotswood  on  behalf  of  Sr  William,  and 
another  from  Sr  William's  Creditors. 


GEORGE  DENISON. 

Obituaht. — George  Denison  was  the  son  of  Col. 
Nathan  Denison,  of  Kingston,  in  I.uzurne  county.  Col. 
Denison  emigrated  from  Connecticut  at  an  early  day, 
and  settled  in  Wyoming  Valley  under  the  Susquehan- 
na Company.  Whilst  the  State  of  Connecticut  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  this  tiact  of  country,  the  right  of  re- 
presentation in  her  legislative  counsels  was  permitted 
to  the  settlers;  and  Col.  Denison  was  repeatedly  cho- 
sen by  the  people  as  their  representative  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  He  took  an  active  part,  in  a  civil 
capacity,  in  the  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  right  of  soil  to  this  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
the  dispute  was  decided  at  Trenton  by  Commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  when  his  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Pennsylvania  ceased. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  more  decided  whig, 
and  a  more  devoted  patriot,  was  not  to  be  found,  than 
Col.  Denison.  Wyoming  was  then  a  frontier  settle- 
ment and  was  exposed  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
Indians  and  worse  than  savage  tories.  Their  mode  of 
warfare  was  such  as  required  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
prudence,  vigilence  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers;  and  in  selecting  a  leader,  their  choice  naturally 
fell  on  Col.  Denison,«as  possessing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  station.  The 
coolness  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  met  the  enemy 
in  ambush,  at  the  celebrat  ed  battle  of  Wyoming— the 
aid  which  he  afforded  to  his  men  in  his  almost  miracu- 
lous retreat — the  firmness  with  which  he  demanded 
terms  of  Butler,  the  British  commander,  when  driven 
with  a  handful  of  invalids  into  Forty  fort  and  reduced 
us  actually  obtained, 


Accordingly,  at  an  earlv  age,  he  took  charge  of  a  store 
for  the  late  Judge  Ilollenback;  and  although  he  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  nature 
destined  him  to  move,  he  gave  the  most  perfect  satis- 
faction to  his  employer.  Anxious  to  gratify  his  friends, 
at  whose  solicitation  he  had  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
profession,  he  continued  in  the  business  until  his  en- 
larged and  expanding  intellect  regarded  it  as  too  nar- 
row and  contracted  for  the  employment  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind.  He  therefore  resolved  to  abanjon 
a  profession  for  which  he  believed  he  was  not  by  nature 
intended,  and  which  afforded  him  no  intellectual  en- 
joyments, and  to  fit  himself  for  the  study  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  death  of  his  revered  father 
about  this  period,  at  whose  more  particular  instance  he 
had  engaged  in  the  mercantile  profession,  left  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations. 
He  therefore  hastened  to  place  himself  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Academy,  then  under  the  care  of  an  able  and  ef- 
ficient principal.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
languages,  mathematics  and  all  the  various  branches  of 
an  English  education;  and  It  is  confidently  affirmed 
that  very  few  who  have  received  the  honours  of  our 
colleges, excelled  Mr.  Denison  in  extent  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge  in  all  the  various  kindred  sciences  fitting 
and  necessary  for  a  professional  life.  When  he  deem- 
ed himself  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession, he  entered  himself  asa  student  of  law.  to  which 
he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion. He  never  committed  to  memory,  although  no 
one  possessed  a  memory  more  tenacious.  He  despised 
parroting  his  recitations,  as  is  too  common  with  stu- 
dents of  the  profession.  He  read,  he  reflected,  he  un- 
derstood. The  principless  of  the  law  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  were  stated  by  him  in 
his  own  language,  always  perspicuous  and  definite,  and 
wNi;h  evinced  his  attention  in  reading  and  his  depth 
and  accuracy  of  thought. 

After  theiusual  period  of  study  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Courts  of  Luzurne  county; previously  to 
which,  and  whilst  still  a  minor,  he  had  officiated  as 
deputy  of  his  brother,  Col.  Lazarus  Denison,  the  Re- 
gister and  Recorder  of  the  county.  To  these  offices 
he  was  himself  appointed  by  the  late  Gov.  Snyder,  im- 
mediately up  Jii  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     A 


to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  te 

evince  the  wisdom  of  the  settlers  in  oemmittmg  the  de-    more  faithful,  a  more  accurate,  and  a  more  able  public 
fence  of  the  Valley  to  Col.    Denison.  i  officer  never  ha  I  charge  of  the  records  of  the  county. 

After  the  revolution,  and  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  i  xhe  records  themselves,  and  all  who  transacted  busi- 


Pennsylvania  over  the  disputed  territory,  Col.  Denison 
was  placed  in  commission  as  a  magistrate,  and  was  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  county  of  Luzurne  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  early  history  of  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  life  of  Col.  Denison. 
He  was  remarkable  for  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  dan- 
ger  for  sound  sense,  prudence  and  discretion  in  ac- 
tion, and  for  strict  integrity  towards  his  fellow  men. 

George  Denison,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born 
in  Kingston,  in  Luzerne  county,  on  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1790,  at  a  time  when  the  country  had  not  reco- 
vered from  the  disasters  of  the  revolution,  and  when  it 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  long  protracted 
Connecticut  controversy.  At  such  a  period,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
verv  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of  young 
Denison  in  this  respect  were  limited  indeed;  but  limited 
as  they  were,  they  were  improved,  and  the  foundation 
of  an  English  education  was  early  laid,  upon  which  he 
afterwards  raised  a  superstructure  by  which  he  acquired 
a  distinguished  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  which  was 
ubundantly  adequate  to  the  elevated  stations  to  which 
he  was  called  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

Naturally  predisposed  to  pulmonary  affections,  it  was 
thought  by  his  friends  that  the  active  and  varied  pur- 
suits of  the  country  merchant  were  well  calculated  to 
ward  off  the  disease  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and 
to  ensure  him  length  of  days  and  comfortable  health. 


ness  in  the  offices  whilst  Mr.  Denison  held  them,  will 
amply  sustain  this  feeble  tribute  of  approbation.  This 
situation  in  the  public  offices  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the 
Courts,  and  it  was  fully  improved  by  Mr.  Denison  for 
that  purpose.  His  conduct  as  a  public  officer,  and  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  his  professional  business, 
soon  attracted  [public  notice,  and  secured  to  him 
the  public  confidence.  In  opposition  to  his  own 
wishes  and  inclination,  he  was  sele  sed  by  his  felj 
low  citizens  as  their  representative  in  tne  Legislature  of" 
Penns>lvania.  To  this  situation  he  was  repeatedly  re- 
elected by  the  people  with  unusual  unanimity.  His- 
talents  developed  in  his  legislative  career,  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  person  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elected  for  two  successive  terms  by  the  people  as  their 
representative.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
of  service,  he  had  determined  to  retire  from  public 
life  and  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  his  practice, 
which  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  absence,  du- 
ring several  protracted  sessions  at  the  seat  of  the  gene- 
ral government.  But  the  people  of  his  district  had  be- 
come alive  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  and 
would  not  permit  him  long  to  remain  in  his  favorite  re- 
tirement. He  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
and  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  situation  he  was  continued  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  district  until  his  de- 
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As  i  lawyer,  in  the  various  andco  implicated  business 
of  his  profession,  he  was  distinguished  for  accuracy  in 
legal  learning,  clearness  of  perception,  acuteness  in 
discrimination,  soundness  of  judgment,  a  tact,  peculiar 
to  himself,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  and  the 
management  of  a  cause  before  the  court  and  jury.  The 
courts  in  which  he  practised,  and  his  fellow  members 
of  the  bar,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  high  sense  of  ho- 
nor with  which  he  conducted  the  business  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legisluture  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
will  and  wishes  of  his  constituents  were  ably  represent- 
ed. Numerous  local  acts  were  passed  through  his  in- 
fluence, of  great  interest  to  the  district  he  represented, 
and  many  general  laws  were  projected  hy  him,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  which  bear  the 
impress  of  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment.  The  system  of  internal 
improvement  in  Pennsylvania,  although  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  his  judgment  approved,  received  bis  de- 
cided and  efficient  support;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
N.  B.  canal  into  the  system,  and  its  location  and  exten- 
sion through  the  Valley,  will  remain  an  everlasting 
monument  of  his  legislative  skill  and  commanding  in- 
fluence. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  he  was  always  found  on  the 
side  of  liberal  and  enlightened  measures.  Here,  as  in 
the  State  legislature,  he  never  spoke  unless  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate,  and  when  he 
did  speak  he  was  listened  to  with  the  most  respectful 
attention.  His  speech  upon  the  *'Missouri  question," 
will  be  found  to  contain  in  a  condensed  form,  every 
fact  and  argument  which  could  fairly  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  against  the  offensive  provision  in 
the  Missouri  constitution. 

As  a  man,  he  wns  scrupulously  exact  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  short,  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  man  in  Luzerne  county,  ever  lived 
more  respected  and  died  more  regretted,  than  George 
Denison. — Susy.  Demo. 

RAIL-ROAD  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Adams 
county,  held  at  the  Court-house,  in  the  borough  of  Get- 
tysburg, on  Saturday  15th  ult.  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  next  Legislature  to 
grant  an  act  incorporating  a  company,  to  construct  a 
Hail  Road  from  Gettysburg  to  the  Maryland  line  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Monococy — Geo.  S-htsek,  Esq.  was 
called  to  tire  Chair,  and  Z.  Herbert  appointed  Secre- 
tary.— The  object  of  the  meeting  being  explained  by 
James  Dobbin,  Esq.  the  following  committee,  on  mo- 
tion of  T.  Stevens,  Esq.  was  appointed  to  make  a  re- 
port of  a  survey  made  a  few  days  previous,  by  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  viz:  Samuel  Sloan,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
William  S.  Cobean,  Robert  Smith,  John  Garvin,  Esqrs. 
— who  presented  the  following: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  furnish  information  to  the 
meeting, 
REPORT: 

That  we  ran  the  route,  from  the  head  of  Monococy 
on  the  east  uide  of  Rock  creek,  to  the  mouth  of  Buck 
run,  where  we  recrossed  said  creek,  and  thence  up  said 
run  to  its  source,  and  to  the  summit,  on  Samuel  Sloan's 
farm  and  from  thence  to  Gettysburg.  We  found  the 
distance  from  Monococy  to  the  summit  to  be  2479 
perches:  1650  of  which,  to  wit,  from  the  foot  of  McKin- 
ney'ii  meadow  to  the  summit;  is  an  inclined  plane,  on 
which,  in  the  whole  distance,  there  need  not  be  a  foot 
of  rise  lost,  but  a  continual  ascent  kept,  (probably, 
with  moderate  digging  in  two  or  three  places,  a  contin- 
ued rise  might  be  kept  up  from  Monococy  the  whole 
distance;)  that  the  ground  is  remarkably  even  except  in 
three  places;  the';first,  a  bluff  of  red  rock  below  Allison's 
of  perhaps  50  perches,  but  not  high;  the  second  a  space 
of  small  rocks  below  Mich'l  Miller's  of  about  eighty  or 


ninety  perches— and  the  other  a  space  of  rocks  on  land 
of  Jacob  Sherfigli  of  eighty  perches,  some  of  which 
may  be  three  feet  high — from  whence  to  the  summit  is 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  meadow.  From  the  summit  to 
the  intersection  of  Middle  and  West  Streets  is  380 
perches,  in  which  there  is  but  twenty-four  feet  fall 
(about  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  may  be  kept  at  a 
continual  descent  the  whole  distance  with  very  little 
digging,  as  the  ground  is  very  level.  We  have  also  as- 
certained,  principally  from  actually  levelling,  that  the 
summit  is  175  feet  higher  than  the  head  of  Monococv 
which  is  2479  perches:  therefore,  if  the  same  grade 
could  be  kept,  the  rise  would  he  about  twenty-two  feet 
to  the  mde.  The  whole  distance  we  found  to  be  eight 
miles  and  299  perches,  (which  is  one  mile  and  93 
perches  more  than  a  direct  line)— which,  from  the 
goodness  of  the  ground,  need  not  be  increased  much 
in  locating  the  road.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it 
perfectly  practicable,  at  a  reasonable  expense;  and  the 
best  route  we  have  ever  seen  for  that  purpose;  and  re- 
commend to  the  meeting  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  obtaining  a  charter. 

After  the  above  report  was  read,  the  following  reso 
lutions,  offered  by  T.  Stevens,  Esq.  were  adopted 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  citizens  of 
Adams  county,  to  petition  the  next  Legislature,  to  in 
corporate  a  Company  to  make  a  Rail  Road  from'  Marv 
land  line  to  Gettysburg,  to  intersect  the  Rail  Road  now- 
making  from  Baltimore  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mo- 
nococy. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed 
to  procure  signatures  to  said  petition. 

T.  Stevens,  J.  B.  McPherson,  S.  Sloan,  T.  J.  Cooper 
J.  Garvin,  Z.  Herbert,  E.  Blvthe,  D.  Middlecauf  l" 
McSherry,  T.  McKhight,  J.  Hersh,  and  D.  Stewart 
were  appointed  to  carry  the  above  into  effect.  ' 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  ot  three  be  appointed  to 
attend  at  Harrisburg,  and  see  that  said  petition  be  pre- 
sented and  properly  explained. 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  James  McSherry,  Esqrs  a'ld 
Gen.  Thomas  C.Miller,  were  appointed  said  commit- 
tee. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  proceedings  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  borough. 

GEORGE  SMYSER,   Chairman. 

Z.   Herbert,   Secretary. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OE  COUNCILS. 

„,,  Friday,  Oet.  14,  1831. 

The  SELECT  COUNCIL  was  organised  this  morn, 
ingby  the  election  of  Johx  M.  Scott,  Esq.  as  President 

Mr.  Archibald  RAXDAnas  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Ltdia  R.  Bailet,  as  Printer. 

Mr.  Henri  Yocng,  as  Messenger. 

The  president  appointed  Messrs.  Dpane,  Horn,  To- 
land  and  Fox  as  members  of  the  Watering  Committee 

Mr.  Horn  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council*  that 
the  Rules  of  intercourse  between  tne  late  Council's  be 
adopted  b_\  the  present  Councils. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  that 
they  will  meet  in  the  chambers  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  18th  inst.  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  choose  a  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia      ' 

The  COMMON  COINC1L  was  organised  by  ihe 
election  ot  James  Page,  Esq.  as  President. 

Mr.  George  Fox,  as  Clerk. 

Mr.  Henrt  Young,  as  Messenger? 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Corteii,  Mo«s 
V  etiierill  and  Leifer,  as  members  of  the  Watering 
Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Council 

The  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Printer  for 
the  Common  Council  was  postponed  for  the  present. 
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ELECTION  RETURNS. 


[OgTOBES 


OFFICIAL  ELECTION  RETURNS 

FOR 

PHILADELPHIA    COUNTY' 

ASSEMBLY,  &c. 


In  the  room  of  S.   Coates,  deceased. 
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James  Goodman, 

1380 

255 

47 

72 

1088 

35 

372 

553 

36 

63 

127 

66 

Ill 

137 

102 

4444 

Daniel  K.  Miller, 

1384 

258 

47 

72 

1135 

35 

377 

563 

41 

65 

127 

67 

105 

136 

102 

4514 

Richard  Peltz, 

1375 

250 

49 

72 

1135 

35 

379 

557 

38 

65 

87 

67 

109 

137 

101 

4456 

Thos.  J.  Heston, 

1384 

257 

48 

72 

1146 

35 

379 

566 

40 

49 

120 

66 

108 

137 

102 

4509 

Franklin  Vansant, 

1384 

257 

47 

72 

1139 

35 

380 

562 

42 

65 

126 

65 

112 

134 

102 

4522 

John  Felton, 

1382 

259 

47 

72 

1134 

33 

379 

561 

36 

65 

81 

66 

110 

137 

102 

4464 

William  Hinckle, 

1735 

317 

9 

158 

1714 

59 

743 

915 

57 

66 

1Kb 

74 

132 

172 

93 

7464 

Jacob  Collar, 

1384 

259 

46 

72 

1119 

35 

379 

557 

40 

64 

122 

67 

102 

134 

102 

4482 

John  Thomson, 

514 

110 

13 

118 

1251 

25 

456 

478 

36 

36 

192 

30 

,     98 

137 

44 

3538 

George  Rhen, 

158 

56 

3 

29 

662 

■   36 

107 

2 

34 

82 

22 

55 

98 

1344 

Thomas  McCully, 

162 

55 

3 

28 

624 

33 

106 

^ 

34 

78 

22 

56 

96 

1299 

Samuel   Whitton, 

512 

109 

12 

118 

1236 

25 

456 

438 

33 

36 

151 

30 

139 

134 

47 

3474 

Peter  Buddy, 

513 

109 

13 

117 

1233 

24 

455 

437 

31 

35 

147 

31 

99 

132 

47 

3423 

R.  M.  Nixon, 

158 

54 

3 

29 

637 

36 

107 

17 

34 

83 

22 

1     56 

93 

1329 

Thomas  Davis, 

512 

65 

51 

123 

1236 

23 

456 

439 

32 

35 

151 

31 

99 

132 

47 

3431 

Samuel  Bender, 

159 

56 

3 

30 

626 

1 

86 

106 

2 

34 

8. 

20 

56 

95 

1357 

William  Binder, 

358 

52 

10 

89 

617 

23 

420 

373 

34 

'     1 

Ill 

8 

43 

35 

47 

2221 

Jacob  Thomas, 

354 

115 

10 

89 

603 

24 

419 

366 

30 

1 

68 

8 

42 

35 

47 

2211 

David  Snyder, 

J55 

64 

10 

88 

578 

24 

410 

353 

31 

1 

68 

8 

42 

35 

47 

2114 

County  Commissioner. 

John  Thompson, 

1363 

297 

50 

67 

976 

14 

426 

511 

49 

84 

140 

71 

86 

147 

109 

4390 

David  Paul, 

531 

98 

12 

114 

1331 

46 

339 

502 

KJ 

25 

139 

25 

134 

11£ 

39 

3464 

Auditor. 

James  McElroy, 

1386 

275 

33 

63 

1095 

14 

361 

562 

20 

58 

125 

65 

92 

129 

100 

4373 

James  Hanna, 

373 

28 

27 

91 

656 

41 

370 

375 

39 

5 

67 

7 

53 

30 

48 

2210 

Benj.  P.  Binns. 

141 

46 

3 

32 

589 

14 

101 

1 

33 

81 

18 

38 

89 

1186 

•John  J.  McCahen, 

1381 

276 

33 

60 

1099 

14 

366 

555 

19 

58 

125 

65 

86 

128 

100 

4365 

•Thomas  Morrell, 

5 

17 

1 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

18 

55 

•George  Pelers, 

510 

92 

13 

121 

1241 

40 

379 

477 

53 

35 

145 

25 

79 

118 

48 

3376 

COMMISSIONERS, 

NORTHERN  LIBERTIES. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the   number  of  Votes  given  in  each   Ward    of  the  Northern   Liberties,  fo? 

Commissioners  of  the  District. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Filth 

Sixth 

Sevenlh 

Totals. 

CANDIDATES. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

AVard. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

Ward. 

John  Naglee, 

162 

91 

183 

158 

239 

185 

160 

1178 

Augustine  Stevenson, 

182 

105 

187 

163 

248 

195 

164 

1244 

Jonathan  Townsend, 

150 

93 

178 

151 

238 

184 

160 

1154 

William  Wagner, 

168 

109 

194 

201 

251 

199 

162 

1284 

David  Dillinger, 

165 

91 

174 

146 

235 

185 

159 

1155 

John  Rheiner,  Jun. 

153 

91 

175 

144 

239 

186 

158 

1146 

Daniel  Jeffras, 

157 

90 

175 

151 

240 

187 

159 

1159 

Charles  Elliot,  one  year, 

158 

94 

178 

154 

241 

186 

161 

1172 

Jacob  Culp, 

126 

127 

220 

123 

241 

224 

115 

1176 

William  Randolph, 

137 

137 

229 

162 

240 

233 

114 

1252 

William  Bruner, 

137 

136 

232 

160 

241 

233 

115 

1253 

William  Binder, 

119 

128 

218 

149 

238 

227 

114 

1193 

William  M.  Kennedy, 

127 

133 

222 

148 

236 

232 

113 

1200 

J.  D.  Goodwin, 

108 

121 

205 

138 

229 

221 

112 

1134 

Philip  Justice, 

124 

138 

224 

151 

238 

228 

114 

1217 

M.  Brown,  one  year. 

128 

132 

223 

146 

236 

227 

110 

1202 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  V.  STATES. 

The  following  Table  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  tables,  lately  published  in  the  New  York  Observer,, 
and  another  New  York  paper — both  compiled  from  the  aggregate  returns  of  the  Marshals'  of  the  U.  S.  by  clerks 
in  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 


STATES. 

1790. 

1800.     1    1810. 

1820. 

free  White 
Persons.  * 

free  cord 
Persons. 

Slaves. 

Total. 
1830 

Inc.] 

Maine, 

96,540     151,7191    228,705 

298,335 

398,255 

1,207 

399,468 

33.89S 

JJ.    Hampshire, 

141,899     183,762|   214,360 

244,161 

268,910 

623 

269.533 

10,391 

Massachusetts, 

378,717 

423,245|   472,040 

523,287 

603.C08 

7,006 

610,014 

16,575 

R.  Island, 

69,110 

69,122 

77,03 1|      83,059 

93,631 

3,565 

14 

97,210 

17,157 

Connecticut, 

238,141 

251,002 

262,0421    275,289 

289,624 

8,064 

23 

297,711 

8,161 

Vermont, 

85,416 

154,465 

216,713     235,764 

279,794 

885 

280,679 

19,005 

New  York, 

340,120     586,756 

959,049 

1,372812 

1,868,382 

45,080 

46 

1,913,508 

39,386 

New  Jersey, 

184,139 

211,949 

245,555 

277,575 

300,226 

18,307 

2,246 

320,779 

15,563 

Pennsylvania, 

434,373 

602,365 

810,091 

1,049458 

1,309,296 

37,990 

386 

1,347,672  28,416 

Delaware, 

59,096 

64,273 

72,674 

72,749 

57,605 

15,829 

3,305 

76,739 

5,487 

Maryland, 

319,728 

311,548 

380,546 

407,350 

291,093 

52,942 

102,878 

446,913 

9,712 

District  of  Columbia, 

14,098|      24,022 

33,039 

27,635 

6.163 

6,060 

39,858 

20,639 

Virginia, 

748,308 

880,200 

974,622 

1,065379 

694,439 

47,103 

469,724 

1,211,266 

13,069 

N.  Carolina, 

393,751 

478,103 

555,500 

638,829 

472,433 

19,575 

246,462 

73S.470 

15,592 

S.  Carolina, 

249,073 

345,591 

415,115 

502,741 

257,878 

7,915 

315,665 

581,458 

15,657 

Georgia, 

82,548 

162,101 

252,433 

340,987 

296,614 

2,483 

217,407 

516,504 

51,472 

Kentucky, 

73,077 

220,555 

406,511 

564,317 

518,678 

4,816 

165,350 

688,844 

22,056 

Tennessee, 

35,791 

105,602 

281727 

422,813 

537,930 

4,513 

142,379 

684,822 

62,044 

Ohio, 

45,365 

230,760 

581,434 

928,093 

9,586 

937.679 

61,998 

Indiana, 

4,375 

24,520 

147,178 

338,020 

3,562 

341,582 

132087 

Mississippi, 

8,850 

40,352 

75,448 

70,618 

529,      65,659 

136,806 

81,032 

Illinois, 

12,288 

55,211 

155,176 

1,653            746 

157,575 

185403 

Louisiana, 

!     76,556 

153,407 

89,407 

16,753     109,631 

215,791 

40,665 

Missouri, 

|     20,845 

66.58C 

114,552 

546       24,986 

140,084  110380 

Alabama, 

| 

127,901 

190,171 

1,5411    117,494 

309,206  141574 

Michigan, 

4,762|        8,8901       30,845 

253 1             27 

31,128250001 

[Arkansas, 

1      14,2731       25,66? 

1381        4,578 

30,383  U3273 

Florida, 

18,38. 

i         840       15,500 

34, 725 1 

1 

1,929,827 

|5,305,925|7,2S9,314|9,638,13l|  10,52636 

1  319,467|2,010,57S 

1  12,856,407| 

•  for  1830. 

f lucres 

se  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1830.                                    Average  per  cent.   32,392. 

ALUM. 

Mr.  Baiisdm: 

Sir — If  you  think  the  following  communication  will 
interest  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in 
the  Observer.  J.  R.   RIDDELL. 

In  examining  the  rocky  strata  in   this  vicinity  a   few 
days  since,  in  quest  of  fossil  relics,   I  discovered  a  pe- 
culiar saline  incrustation    near    the   banks  of  a  small 
creek.     I  gave  little  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  pre- 
suming from  its  situation   and  appearance,  that  it  was 
quite   limited  in   extent.     Dr.   Johns  has  since  shown 
me  a  specimen  of  the  same  substance,    brought  from 
the  banks  of  a  creek,  four  miles  from  this  place,  near 
the  lake  shore;  where  it  is  said  to  form  extensive  beds, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.     When  tasted,  it 
imparts  the  sweetness   and  astringency  of  alum,   with 
something  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  copperas.  Unwilling  to 
rely  upon  the  sense  of  taste  alone,  1  submitted  it  to  the 
decisive  indications  of  chymical  re-agents.   After^diffus- 
ing  some  of  it  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  waiting  two 
or  three  hours  for  the  earthy  matter  to  settle,  the  clear 
solution  was  poured  ofT,  and  examined  first  for  the  sub- 
stances which  I  supposed  were  contained  in  it.     1st. 
A  few   drops  of  muriate  of  barytes  caused  a   dense, 
white,  cloudy   precipitate  of  solid  matter  that  rapidly 
settled  to  the  bottom,   indicating  the   presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     2d.  Aqua  ammonia  obscured  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  liquid,    by  producing  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, indicating  alumina,  the  basis  of  alum  and  clays. 
3d.   The  prussiale  of  potash  introduced,  gave  a  faint 
blue  precinitate,  from  which  the  presence  of  iron  may 
be  inferred;  though  in  a  proportion  much  smaller  than 
the  alumina  and  acid.     The  usual  tests  for  a  variety  of 
other  mineral  substances  were  introduced,   but  their 
presence  could  not  be  detected. 


This  saline  product  then,  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate 
of  alumina  (native,  or  crude  alum)  and  sulphule  of 
■on  (copperas.)  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  though  very 
milar  in  some  of  its  properties  to  the  alum  of  com- 
merce, is  yet  essentially  different,  inasmuch  as  '.he  lat- 
ter contains  pot-ash,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  former.  From  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Johns,  we  may  regard  the  two  salts  I  have  mentioned 
as  constituting  rather  more  than  one  half  the  weight  of 
the  mineral  matter  as  it  occurs  in  the  earth.  The  re- 
maining insoluble  portion  is  chiefly  |aluminous  earth, 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  what  once  was  un- 
questionably a  continuous  and  solid  rock. 

Now  if  this  saline  matter  occurs  in  such  abundance, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  best  of  alum  might  be  manufac- 
tured from  it  with  advantage.  I  think  the  most  eligi- 
ble method  of  modifying  and  extracting  it,  would  be  to 
make  a  mixture  of  the  crude  ore  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  newly  burned  wood-ashes,  put  the  mixture  in 
large  leach-tubs,  allow  water  to  filter  through  it,  and 
thus  obtain  its  strength  by  lixiviation.  The  potash  of 
the  ashes  will  retain  the  iron,  and  convert  the  sulphate 
of  alumina  into  the  alum  of  commerce.  The  liquid 
may  be  transferred  to  shallow  wooden  cisterns,  and  as 
the  water  spontaneously  evaporates,  the  alum  will  fall 
down  in  crystals.  About  60  lbs.  of  potash  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  500  lbs.  of  alum. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  a  mineral  so  useful, 
and  so  rare  in  its  native  state,  without  noticing  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  its  formation.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  the  horizontal  rock  that  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  this  region,  and  the  permanent  boundaries  of  the 
lake  margin,  is  of  that  formation  considered  by  geolo- 
gists as  the  highest  and  most  recent  in  the  series  of  rock 
strata.     It  is  denominated  by  some,  the  third  gray  wacke,- 
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[October 


others  call  it  the  pyri/iferous  rock,  because  it  always 
contains  more  or  less  of  the  iron  pyrites,  (native  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,)  a  beautiful  mineral  that  bears  a  delu- 
sive resemblance  to  g-ohl.  The  soft  and  slaty  parts  of 
the  rock  contain  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. Now  the  pyrites  consists  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
and  when  air  and  moisture  can  have  access,  the  sul- 
phur is  changed  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  becomes 
an  oxide.  The  oxide  of  iron  unites  with  one  half  of 
the  acid,  (experiment  proves  it  can  unite  with  no 
more,)  forming-  copperas,  while  the  remaining  half  of 
the  acid  is  left  to  act  upon  the  alumina  of  the  rock, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  crude  alum.  The 
weight  of  the  copperas  found,  at  first  is  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  the  alum,  but  the  former  is  easily  washed 
away  by  water,  while  the  latter  being  muchless  solu- 
ble, mostly  remains.  From  the  circumstance  that  the 
presence  of  air  is  necessary  to  the  spontaneous  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  I  should  much  doubt- 
whether  it  were  equally  abundant  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface.     Although  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 


by.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  passenger  arrived  in 
Easton  with  the  intelligence,  that  a  tremendous  breach 
has  been  made  by  the  water  in  the  Lehigh  Canal.  We 
have  as  yet  heard  of  no  injuries  on  the  Delaware  canal. 
Muncy,  Pa.  Oct.  11. 
The  Late  Rains  have  caused  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  river;  and  we  understand  that  it  has  injured  much 
of  the  work  along  the  line  of  canal.  The  repairs  of  the 
Muncy  dam,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  old  struc- 
ture, have  been  swept  off.  The  loss  to  the  contractor 
must  be  great;  besides,  it  puts  a  quie/usto  the  hopes  of 
having  the  navigation  extended  to  that  place  for  the 
present  season. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  — We  have  learned  that 
the  resolution  has  been  adopted  lo  abandon  that  section 
of  our  navigation  which  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
former  obstructions  and  embarrassment,  passing  through 
a  limestone  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading,  and  to 
substitute  the  medium  of  transportation,  provided  by 
nature,  in  the  channel  of  the  river.     It  is  a  well-known 


the  interior  of  those  banks  must  still   be  regarded  as    circumstance,  that  much  money  has  been  unavail  ngly 


valuable  beds   of  alum  ore,  capable,   by  a  less  simple 
process,  of  yielding  that  salt  in  abundance. — Erie  Obs. 


FRESHET. 

Pottsville,  Oct.  15. 
Since  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  this 
portion  of  the  country  has  not  been  visited  by  so  con- 
siderable a  freshet  as  was  witnessed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  that  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty sustained  by  this  accumulation  of  the  waters  has 
proved,  so  far  as  is  ascertained,  entirely  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  general  apprehension — another  proof  of  the 
pervading  strength  and  solidity  of  the  results  of  enter- 
prize.  The  rain  has  fallen  copiously  during  several 
days  and  nights  preceding  Tuesday,  on  which  day  it 
subsided,  exhibiting  its  effects  in  the  accumulated  tor-' 
rents  which  rolled  down  the  declivities  of  our  moun- 
tains. Many  of  the  low  grounds  were  involved  in  in- 
undation. The  Schuylkill  rose  to  an  unusual  height. 
A  portion  of  the  main  highway,  near  JSIajor  Kepner's, 
was  overflown — travelling  in  carriages  was  checked, 
and  the  mail,  from  that  point,  was  convened  to  our  bo- 
rough on  horseback.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  dam 
in  this  vicinity  received  some  damage,  which  was  re- 
paired speedily,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  expense. 
Several  coal  wharves  at  PortCarbon  were  some- 
what injured,  by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  struc- 
ture supporting  them.  Several  boats  were  swept 
from  their  moorings,  and  a  fine  litter  of  pigs,  '-dul- 
citer  moriens,"    perished   in    the    irresistible    rush    of 


expended,  and  labour  employed,  to  afford  permanent 
solidity  to  the  section  in  question,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  utter  improbability  of  accomplishing  such  an  ob- 
ject, has  given  rise  to  the  contemplated  abandonment. 
The  important  advantages  which  result  to  the  whole 
line  are  too  obvious  to  require  detail.  While  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  heavy  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  double  locks, 
the  active  exertions  which  have'beenand  continue  to 
be  made,  in  improving  the  navigation,  and  the  sincere 
disposition  evinced  to  afford  every  facility  and  accom- 
modation to  trade,  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
company,  demand  our  tribute  of  commendation.  The 
additional  sum  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  in- 
tended alteration  in  the  course  of  the  canal  will,  we  un- 
derstand, amount  to  $65,000. 

Mr.  George  Ddxcan,  of  this  neighbourhood,  who  is 
favourably  known  to  the  public,  has  undertaken  the 
above  improvement.  He  left  this  place  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  contract. — Miner's 
Journal.  

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-Road. — We  have  just 
seen  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  at  New  Lis- 
bon to  his  friend  in  this  place,  which  states  that  Mr. 
Malin  had  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  route  of  a  rail 
road  from  N.  Lisbon  to  Canton,  and  ascertained  the 
distance  to  be  thirty-eight  miles  and  three  and  a  half 
chains.  The  route  is  represented  to  be  highly  favorable. 
The  whole  distance  is  stated  to  present  no  deep  cuts  or 
embankments,  properly  so  called  by  engineers.  From 
Canton  to    Massillon  is   less  than   ten  miles,  and  from 


the  waters.     Mr.  Crowley,  the    owner,   with  'difficulty 

preserved  his    duelling    house,    by  erecting   in  front  j  New  Lisbon  to  the  mouth   of  Big  Beaver,  by  the  route 


a  strong  stone  barrier  four  feet  in  height,  from  the  d 
vouring  flood — his  barn,  however,  was  carried  away. 
On  the  whole,  the  freshet  has  been  much  less  destruc- 
tive than  was  generally  feared,  aad  the  above  comprises 
the  extent  of  the  damage  thus  far  ascertained.  The 
Schuylkill  Navigation  seems  to  have  resisted  the  shock 
as  far  as  Hamburg  uninjured — from  a  greater  distance 
below  we  have  nut  heard  the  result.  Our  rail-roads  are 
all  safe.  Excavations  were  scooped  out  in  one  or  two 
places  on  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail-road,  beneath  the  up- 
per structure.  The  injury  was  trifling,  and  has  already 
been  repaired. 

Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  we  understand  that 
eighty  feet  of  embankment  on  the  Girard  Canal  was 
swept  away  by  the  late  freshet — the  damage,  however, 
can  be  repaired  in  a  few  days. — Miner's  Journal. 

Easton,  October  13. 
Great  Freshet. — On  Saturday  morning  last,  it  com- 
menced raining,  and  continued  to  do  so  almost  without 
intermission,  until  Tuesday  evening.  The  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  rivers  rose  in  consequence  thereof  to  a 
great  height  and  much  injury  has  been  sustained  there- 


formerly  surveyed  by  Major  Douglas,  is  forty,  making 
the  whole  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  to  the 
Ohio  canal  at  Massillon  eighty-eight  miles.  From  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  by  the  route  of  the 
canal,  as  measured  by  Major  Douglas  in  the  year  1827, 
the  distance  is  25  miles  and  52  chains.  So  that  a  rail 
road  of  113  52-80  miles  will  conn,  ct  the  Ohio  canal 
with  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Pittsburgh.  The  esti- 
mated distance  of  the  committee  who  reported  to  the 
meeting  held  in  this  city  some  time  ago  was  125  miles. 
Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cil held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber, 
Benjamin  W.  Richards,  was  unanimously  elected  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Friends  have  always  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes — and 
especially  in  the  early  periods  of  the  province,  took  a 
very  active  part  in  promoting  and  preserving  peace  with 
them — and  of  sustaining  that  character  for  integrity 
and  fair  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  which 
the  proprietary  had  established  among  them.  Among  the 
Pemberton  MSS.  which  have  been  placed  in  our  hands, 
we  find  the  "  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  in  Philad.  towards  regain- 
ing AND  PRESERVING  PEACE  WITH  THE  INDIANS  BT  PA- 
CIFIC measures."  We  commence  in  the  present  num- 
ber— making  some  extracts  from  them,  which  shall  be 
continued  from  time  to  time — as  we  notice  any  of  their 
proceedings  which  we  deem  of  public  interest.  We 
do  not  know  that  these  have  before   been  made  public. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  People  culhd  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia,  towards  retraining  and  preserving 
Peace  with  the  Indians,  by  pacific  measures. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1755,  soon  after  the  first  ac- 
counts were  brought  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  Indians, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  some  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  residing  in  Philadelphia,  seriously  considering 
the  fatal  consequences  of  losing  that  interest  and  friend- 
ship our  predecessors   had   obtained  by   their  upright 
dealing,  and  hospitable  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the 
first  setilement  of  this  Province,  and  apprehending  the 
too  general  neglect  which   had  for  some  time  been  ob- 
vious, more    especially  of  the  Delaware  Indians,    who 
were  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  first  settled  parts  of 
this  Province,  and  of  the  Shawuees  many  of  whom  were  I 
settled  among  and  incorporated  with  them,  would  ter-  I 
minate  to  the  public  disadvantage,   determined  to  im- 
prove every  future  opportunity  of  manifesting  some  re- 
gard to  them:  and  several  companies  of  Indians  of  dif-  j 
ferent  tribes,  coming  to   this  city  on  divers  occasions,  I 
they  were  visited  by  some  of  us,  invited  to  our  houses,  j 
and   on  their  going  away,  presented  with  some  small 
matters  necessary  for  them  In  their  way  of  living;  and  | 
the  grateful  manner  in  which  they  received  these  in- 
stances of  regard,  and  the  lively  remembrance  they  ap. 
pearedto   retain    of  the  friendship,  which  subsisted  be-  ' 
tween  their  ancestors  and  the  first  settlers  of  this  Pro-  j 
vine,   afforded  us  real  satisfaction,  and  some  ground  to 
hope  our  good  intentions  would  not  be  disappointed.       j 

During  the  following  winter,  the  frequent  melancho- 
ly accounts  of  the  barbarous  murders  committed  by  the 
Indians,  on  the  western  and  northern  frontiers  of  this 
Province,  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  with 
a  spirit  of  indignation  and  resentment  against  them,  and 
no  opportunity  presented  of  publicly  manifesting  the 
earnest  concern  we  had,  ;o  use  our  utmost  endeavours, 
in  a  manner,  consistent  with  our  peaceable  principles, 
to  prevent  the  impending  desolation.  The  calamity  be- 
came general,  and  every  one  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  measures  taken  for  enquiring  into  the  causes,  which 
induced  our  ancient  steady  friends  to  become  our  ene- 
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mies.  Yet  this  being  the  proper  business  of  those  then 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  we 
waited  the  event  of  their  proceedings,  having  just 
grounds  to  hope,  that  the  knowledge  some  of  them 'had 
of  several  matters  which  miKht  probably  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  unhappy  rupture,  together  with  the  repeat- 
ed applications  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province,  would 
have  excited  them  to  pursue  every  rational  method,  of 
making  such  an  enquiry,  and  obtaining  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  all  differences  with  these  Indians,  and  of 
thereby  averting  the  melancholy  consequences  of  con- 
tinuing to  expose  them,  immediately  to  the  artifice  of 
the  French,  who  would  not  fad  to  take  advantage  if  our 
misunderstanding  with  th -m.  But  the  spring  of  anoth- 
er year  returned,  and  the  public  remained  una  quaint- 
ed  with  such  means  being  pursued:  great  military  pre- 
parations were  indeed  made,  and  forts  erected  in  many 
parts  of  the  frontiers;  but  the  desolation  and  distress  of 
the  Province  increased,  and  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  people,  who  had  at  first  hoped  by  these  means  to 
defend  themselves,  were  remarkably  disappointed. 
Governor  Morris,  nevertheless,  determined  to  issue  a 
Declaration  of  War,  against  the  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
nese — many  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  met  together,  and  after  several  weighty 
conferences,  being  deeply  affected  with  the  present 
melancholy  circumstances  of  the  Province,  agreed  on 
the  following  Address  to  the  Governor: 

To  Rorert  Hunter  Morris,  Esa.  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or, and  Commander  in-Chief  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania:— 

The  humble  address  of  some  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  behalf 
ol  themselves  and  many  others: — 

With  hearts  sorely  distressed,  and  deeply  affected 
with  the  calamities  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  painfully 
apprehensive  of  the  impending  desolation  consequent 
of  an  Indian  war,  we  address  the  Governor,  and  earnest- 
ly intreat  thy  favourable  attention,  on  this  solemn  and 
important  conjuncture,  in  which  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  Province,  are  so  nearly  concerned. 

We  have  with  the  most  sensible  concern  and  pain  of 
mind,  observed  the  sorrowful  alteration  in  the  state  of 
this  late  peaceful  Province,  now  become  the  theatre  of 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  distress'd  by  the  cruel  de- 
vastations of  a  barbarous  enemy,  which  justly  excites 
the  most  aggravating  reflections,  in  every  con-iderate 
mind;  yet  when  we  consider  that  all  wars  are  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  and  one  with  enemies  so  sav- 
age as  those  who  have  now  become  ours,  with  circum- 
stances the  most  shocking  and  dreadful,  we  cannot  omit 
beseeching,  that  before  the  resolution  of  declaring  war 
against  them,  be  carried  into  execution,  some  further 
attempts  may  be  made  by  pacific  means,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  that  a  farther  opportunity 
may  be  offered  to  such  as  may  be  willing  to  separate 
from  those  who  had  been  the  wicked  instruments  of 
perverting  them. 

The  settlement  of  this  Province  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  truth,  equity  and  mercy;  and  the  blessings 
of  divine  Providence  attended  the  early  care  of  the  first 
founders,  to  impress  these  principles  on  the  minds  of 
the  native  inhabitants;  so  that  when  their  numbers  were 
great,  and  their  strength  vastly  superior,  they  received 
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desire    and 


cd  to   send  the  following  an- 


our  ancestors  with  gladness,  and  relieved  their  wants  i  over  whom  thou  presidest  is 
with  open  hearts,  granted  them  peaceable  possession  of1  prayer, 
the  land,  and  for  a  long  course  of  time,  gave  constant  ,  Which,  was  presented  to  him  on  the  12th  day  of 
and  frequent  proofs  of  cordial  friendship;  all  which  we  ■  the  Fourth  month,  1756,  and  the  next  dav  by  one  of 
humbly  ascribe  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  "whose 
hand  is  for  good  upon  all  them  that  "seek  him;"  and 
as  the  angchc  acclamations  of  glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,  with  which 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  published,  and 
the  examples  and  precepts  which  He,  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  gave  through  the  course  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance on  earth,  have  given  us  undoubted  assurance  that 
the  day  is  dawning  in  which  his  peaceable  reign  will  be 
exalted,  and  gradually  become  universal;  we  cannot, 
without  neglect  of  our  duty,  and  sacrificing  the  peace  of 
conscience,  we  prefer  to  every  temporal  blessing,  omit 
reviving,  our  testimony  in  this  time  of  probation,  that  all 
wars  appear  to  us,  contrary  to  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
guspel  dispensation,  and  that  we,  as  a  people  still  firm- 
ly believe,  that  on  an  humble  and  steady  acquiescence 
with  the  dispensations  of  divine  Providence,  our  real 
protection  and  security  depends,  from  which  no  tempo- 
ral inconveniencies  and  difficulties  can  justify  our  de- 
parting. 

Yet  while  we  earnestly  desire  all  may  attain  to  this 
happy  experience,  we  do  not  presume  to  prescribe, 
but  as  our  minds  feel  more  than  our  words  can  express, 
of  p:,in  and  anxiety  for  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens, 
whose  desolation  we  fear,  will  be  increased  and  perpet- 
uated by  a  hasty  declaration  of  war;  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  beseech  the  Governor,  to  resume  the  most 
weighty,  serious,  and  religious  deliberation  on  this  me- 
lancholy occasion,  that  so  every  measure  which  hath 
been  pursued,  and  whatever  remains  possible  to  be 
done,  to  prevent  so  fatal  and  lamentable  an  extremity, 
may  be  strictly  and  impartially  reviewed  and  consider- 
ed; that  full  enquiry  may  be  made,  whether  some  ap- 
prehensions these  Indians  have  conceived  of  a  deviation 
from  the  integrity  of  conduct  towards  them,  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  establishment,  may  not  unhappily  have 
contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  alteration  of  their 
conduct  towards  us;  that  full  time  may  be  allowed  for 
those  Indians  who  still  remain  well  affected  towards  us, 
to  use  and  report  the  effect  of  their  endeavours,  to  re- 
concile our  enemies,  and  that  proper  care  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  our  allies  being  through  the  misconduct  or 
evil  dispositions  of  any,  injured  in  such  manner  as  to 
provoke  them  likewise  to  turn  their  arms  against  us; 
nd  that  the  Governor's  care  to  guard  against  involving 


his  council,  he  was  plea 
swer: — 

The  Governor  desired  me  to  acquaint  the  friends  that 
sent  him  the  address,  that  agreeable  to  their  request,  he 
had  reassumed  the  consideration  of  the  Declaration  of 
War,  and  had  for  that  purpose,  summoned  as  full  a  coun- 
cil as  he  could  get  together,  before  whom  he  laid  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  the  Province;  the  several 
steps  taken  by  the  government  to  put  an  end  in  a  peac- 
able  manner,  to  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  their  address,  when  the  whole  matter  was  fully  de- 
bated and  considered,  and  the  council  advised  him  to 
proceed  immediately  to  a  Declaration  of  War,  which 
being  agreeable  to  his  own  sentiments,  he  should  accor- 
dingly do  as  soon  as  the  ennferences  with  the  Indians  in 
order  to  make  proper  distinctions  between  our  friends 
and  enemies  were  over. 

And  least  the  application  of  private  persons  should 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  they  immediately  after  ad- 
dressing the  Governor,  agreed  on  the  following  address 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  then  sitting,  which  was 
read  and  presented  to  them  the  next  day. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met. 

The  address  of  some  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  many  others. 

The  mournful,  and  desolate  circumstances  of  our  fel 
low  subjects  on  the  frontiers  of  this  Province,  engaging 
the  deep  concern  and  sympathy  of  every  mind  capable 
of  considering  the  distress  and  affliction  to  winch  they 
are  now  subjected,  and  the  present  conjuncture  appear- 
ing to  us  the  most  critical  and  important,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Province  have  ever  known,  we  hope  our  address 
to  you,  at  this  time,  will  obtain  your  serious,  weighty, 
and  deliberate  consideration. 

We  have  some  time  past,  painfully  observed  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued,  a-nd  how  remarka- 
bly they  have  been  disappointed,  and  failed  of  the  desi- 
rable end  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquility;  and  as  we 
are  infotmed  that  the  Governor  hath  under  his  consid- 
eration a  Declaration  of  War  against  those  Indians,  who, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  their  treaties,  and  the  friendship 


the  innocent  with  the  guilty  may  carry  so  clear  demon-  they  have  heretofore  manifested  to  us,  have  become  our 
station  of  christian  tenderness,  and  aversion  to  shedding  [  open  and  cruel  enemies'.  From  the  strong  motives  of 
of  blood,  that  an   evidence   may  be  given  to  the  minds  i  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  mankind,  and  especially  of 


of  the  other  neighboring  Indians,  which  may  engage 
them  heartily  and  sincerely  to  assist  in  the  desirable 
work  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquility,  towards  which 
all  the  measures  hitherto  taken,  seem  to  have  contribu- 
led  little  good  effect. 

We  therefore,  with  sincerity  and  ardency  pray,  that 
the  calamities  may  be  averted,  which  will  ensue  on  a 
continued  war  with  these  savages,  some  of  the  melan- 
choly effects  of  which  the  annals  of  a  neighboring  Pro- 
vince, full  of  the  most  warlike  people  have  testified; 
and  as  the  fear  of  God,  honor  of  the  king,  love  of  our 
brethren  and  fellow  citizens,  are  the  motives  which  en- 
gaged us  to  make  this  address,  we  hope  to  demonstrate 
by  our  conduct,  that  every  occasion  of  assisting  and  re- 
lieving the  distressed,  and  contributing  towards  the 
obtaining  peace  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  peacea- 
ble profession,  will  be  cheerfully  improved  by  us, 
and  even  though  a  much  larger  part  of  our  estates  should 
be  necessary  than  the  heaviest  taxes  of  a  war  can  be  ex- 
pected to  require,  we  shall  cheerfully  by  voluntary 
grants,  evidence  our  sincerity  herein. 

May  the  mind  of  the  Governor,  be  indued  with  that 
wisdom  which  the  wisest  of  kings  experienced  to  be 
"better  than  weapons  of  war;"  and  may  thy  councils  be 
directed  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  good  of  the  people 


suffering  brethren  and  fellow  christians,  we  have 
been  constrained  to  make  our  address  to  the  Governor, 
(a  duplicate  of  which  we  herewith  deliver  you)  be- 
seeching him  to  susp  nd  a  full  determination  of  carrying 
such  measures  into  execution,  as  may  render  all  pacific 
measures  much  more  difficult;  and  as  the  station  in 
which  you  are  placed,  the  trust  committed  to  you,  and 
the  profession  you  make  of  being  the  di-ciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace, 
unite  in  demanding  ofyour  utmost  and  unwearied  en- 
deavours to  be  exerted  for  the  safety,  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  this  Province  we  intreat  and  be- 
seech yon,  as  you  tender  the  honour  of  God,  the  repu- 
tation and  promotion  of  the  doctrine  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  welfare  of  ourselves, 
and  the  people  whom  you  represent,  to  exert  yourselves 
on  this  solemn  and  important  occasion. 

The  records  of  the  several  treaties  with  these  Indians, 
and  our  ancestors,  our  own,  and  our  neighbors  experi- 
ence have  fully  proved,  that  tho'  they  are  savage,  and 
inexpressibly  cruel  to  theirenemies,  they  are  not  void  of 
a  large  share  of  natural  understanding;  have  in  many  ca- 
ses clear  sentiments  of  justice  and  equity,  and  have  from 
the  first  settlement  of  this  Province,  till  a  few  months 
past,  manifested  their  friendship  to  us.     We  therefore. 
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nestly  desire  it  may  be  the  care  of  all   concerned,  I  state  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  province,  and  the  unhap- 
loueh  not  convinced  as  we  are,  that  nil  war  is  repug-    py  rupture  which  had  late  y  happened. 

ty  aqknowleagements  ol  pleasure 
fully    evinced  their 


eari 
(though 

rant  to  the  doctrine  and  principles  ot  the  gospel)  to  be 


id  he 


The  free 
weii  a'ss!n'ed"that'ou7aftairs'  with  these  people'   have  I  and  gratitude   from  these    In 

been  transacted  in  every  respect,  in  the  most  honest,  !  good  disposition  towards  us.and  induced  Conrad  Wei- 
upnght,  and  equitable  manner.      The  reflections  which 
the   want  of  this  necessary  care  must   suggest  to  every 


to   declare  he  had  not  lately  heard  them  express 
mselvesv  with   so   much  openness,  and    earnestly  to 


tlie   want  ot  mis  necessarv  care  muse   s\ig-«eai  ™  c.^..,      „..-._  .   --     -  ,  . 

mind  if  a  time  of  general  desolation  should  ensue,  are  j  urge  our  improving  tins  opportunity;  and  in  order  to  it 
too  obvious  and  dreadful  to  be  mentioned,  and  we  are  I  lie  advised  the  calling  together  as  many  of  our  ancient 
assured   that   the  consideration    thereof,    hath  made  a  .  men   of  the  survivors   ot  the  hist  settlers  as  we  could 

collect  and  to-  give  the  Indians  another  meeting,  in 
which  the  substance  of  that  conversation  might  be  re- 
peated and  enforced  on  their  minds  by  presenting  them 
with  a  Belt  of  Wampum. 

Governor  Morris  was  immediately  informed  by  Israel 
I'emberton  of  what  had  passed,  and  as  there  appeared 
some  prospect  of  improving  this  disposition  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  public  benefit,  he  was  assured  that  "  if  he 
would  advise  and  direct  the  manner  of  proceeding,  no- 
thing more  was  desired  by  us  than  under  his  direction 
to  proceed  therein  in  such  manner  as  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  him,  most  effectually  answer  the  purpose 
intended  and  demonstrate  that  we  did  not  act  from 
views  of  private  advantage  thereby,  and  least  the  diff- 
erences then  subsisting  bet.veen  him  and  the  assembly 
about  the  raising  money  for  the  public  services  should 
discourage  or  retard  his  engaging  therein;  he  was 
told  that  whatever  sum  of  money  should  be  wanting 
even  to  the  amount  of  live  thousand  pounds,  he  should 
be  immediately  supplied  with,  and  by  every  part  of  our 
conduct  should  should  find  our  hearty  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  to  be  our  principal  motives."  Our  pur- 
poses appearing  acceptable  to  the  Governor  about 
twenty  uf  us  with  the  same  interpreters  had  two  con- 
ferences with  the  Indians  and  the  most  material  parts  of 
what  they  said  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Guveinor  by  Israel  Pemberton  and  the  proposal  made 
by  Scarroy'ady  of  sending  three  messengers  to  New- 
castle, Jiggrea  and  William  Locquies  to  the  Delawares 
and  Shawnese  settled  about  Wyoming  being  approved 
of  by  him;  the  necessary  provisions  were  made  for  their 
setting  out  and  proper  company  providing  for  tbeirsafe 
conduct  through  the  improved  part  of  the  Province 
nd  when  they  were  ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey 


deep  impression  on  many,  who  cannot  but  frequently, 
in  this  melancholy  time,  remember  the  emphatic  and 
prophetic  expressions  of  the  wise,  worthy,  first  Propri- 
etor of  this  Province:  "If  friends  here  keep  to  God, 
and  in  the  justice,  mercy,  equity,  and  fear  of  the  Lord, 
their  enemies  will  be  their  footstool,  if  not  their  heirs, 
and  my  heirs  too,  will  loose  all,  and  desolation  will  fol- 
low."— [William  Perm's  Life,  Polio  124.] 

That  the  motive  of  self  interested  views  have  not  de- 
termined us  to  these  urgent  addresses,  we  are  ready 
and  willing  cheerfully  to  manifest,  as  there  are  some 
among  us  who  will  freely  assist  with  their  estates  and 
persons, to  endeavor  the  regaining  the  friendship  of  our 
enemies,  and  promoting-  pacific  measures  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  unhappy  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
maitial  neighboring  colonies,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,  testified  it  must  at  last,  if  ever  be  obtained;  but 
as  any  proposals,  or  request  made  by  us  in  our  own  pri- 
vate capacities,  cannot  have  so  much  weight  with  the 
Governor,  as  an  application  and  request  from  you,  who 
represent  the  freemen  of  the  Province,  and  who, 
though  not  vested  with  the  executive  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment, are  both  by  sacred  and  civil  obligations, 
bound  to  consult  and  promote  its  real  welfare, w-e  entreat 
you  to  add  \our  en  'eavours  to  ours,  to  effect  those 
necessarj  and  salutary  measures." 

A  few  days  after  which,  some  op  us  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  free  conference  with  Conrad  Weiser,  who 
had  as  provincial  interpreter,  been  long  concerned  in 
public  transactions  with  the  Indians;  and  being  then 
informed  of  divers  occasions,  which  had  given  them 
just  cause  of  complaint,  we  were  confirmed  in  our  ap- 
prehensions, that  some  diss-atisfaction   respecting  their 


Lands,  had  tended  to  the  alienating  their  friendship  '  the  governor  being  waited  on  by  Israel  Pemberton  and 
from  us,  and  that  he  thought  the  only  method  to  save  I  Will. am  Logan  for  the  passes  and  requested  to  direct 
the  province  from  ruin,  was  to  endeavour  for  a  peace  {  what  signal  they  should  give  on  their  return  to  distin- 
with  them  by  pacific  measures.  j  guish  them  from  enemies;  while  the  passes  lay  before 

The  next  day  afier  this  William  Locqueis,  a  Dela-  !  him  ready  to  be  signed  he  suddenly  appeared  to  change 
ware  Indian  from  the  Jersey's,  was  sent  to  one  of  us  his  intentions  and  signified  Ins  resolution  to  consult  his 
with  a  letter  from   C.  Weiser,  recommending  him  as  a    Council  on  the  occasion. 

person  worthy  of  some  notice  from  us,  and  fit  to  be  The  minutes  of  our  conversation  with  these  Indians 
employed  in  a  message  to  the  Delawares,  when  an  op-  being  examined  and  signed  by  the  three  interpreters 
portunitv  of  sending  one  could  be  obtained,  and  there  were  immediately  after  this  delivered  to  the  Governor; 
being  at' that  time  a  number  of  the  Chiefs  ot  the  six  na-  (and  his  Council  being  summoned,  we  were  informed 
lions  in  town,  some  of  us  thought  it  necessary  to  take  :  they  they  soon  agreed  that  as  he  had  so  lately  declared 
some  friendly  notice  of  them,  but  being  determined  to  ,  war,  any  offers  of  peace  from  him  would  be  unseasona- 
avoid  giving  occasion  of  offence,  before  we  had  any  '  ble  and  that  the  method  first  proposed  ot  the  messen- 
conversation  with  them,  Israel  Pemberton  and  Antho-  ger  going  with  such  instructions  as  they  had  received 
ny  Benezet,  waited  on  the  Governor  and  informed  him,  from  iheir  own  chiefs  was  most  fit  to  be  puisued. 
that  as  he  had  issued  a  declaration  of  war,  we  thought  it  |  The  next  day  Scarroyady,  Jonathan  and  the  other  In- 
cur duty  to  acquiesce  therein;  but  as  there  were  some  |  d^an  Chiefs  setting  out  hi  the  stage  boat  tor  New  York, 
friendly  Indians  in  town,  we  "were  disposed  to  take 
some  notice  of  them;   and  to  endeavour  by   a  friendly 


after  they  were  gone   the  messengers  refused  to   pe 
form  the  service  they  had  undertaken,  and  the  day  fol; 


conversation  to  manifest  our  good  disposition  towards  j  lowing  the  Governor  in  consequence  of  some  intelh- 
them,  and  engage  their  good  offices  on  any  occasion  gence  received  from  the  Governor  of  New  York  during 
which  might  be  improved  for  the  public  welfare,  and  these  conferences  concluded  to  send  the  messengers  in 
we  at  the  same  time  assured  the  Governor,  if  any  thing  |  his  own  name. 


should  occur  which  had  a  prospect  of  tending  to  the 
public  interest,  or  might  be  worthy  of  his  notice,  he 
should  be  fully  acquainted  therewith."  The  Governor 
expressed  his  approbation  of  our  designs  and  gave  us 
full  liberty  to  prosecute  our  intentions:  And  the  next 
day  some  of  those  Indian   Chiefs  with  0.   Weiser  and 


[To  be  Continued.') 


[tv,mmuiiicai«l.] 
IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

Mr.  Hazard, — A  few  days  since  I  met  wilh  an  en- 
Andrew  Montour  the  provincial  interpreter  and  I).  Clans,  I  terprising  iron  manufacturer  of  Huntingdon  county  in 
General  Johnson's  Secretary,  dined  at  one  of  our  houses,  |  this  state.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  informed 
nd  after  dinner  had  some'eonversation  on  the  happy    me,  that  the  iron  business  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
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s'ate,  and  that  nearly  all  tlie  furnaces  and  forges  in  his 
neighborhood  are  in  full  and  profitable  operation. 

Messrs.  Lloyd  and  T.  M'Namara,  are  the  joint  pro- 
prietors of  Hannah  Furnace,  situa'ed  near  tlie  south 
western  line  of  Centre  county,  on  the  head  wate.s  of 
Bald  Kagle  creek,  in  a  valley  between  the  Allegheny 
Mountain  and  Muncey  liidge.  It  went  into  operation 
in  1829,  and  has  been  very  successful j  making  about 
1,000  tons  of  pg  metal  annually.  This  metal,  as  is  the 
case  with  nearly  all  the  metal  made  in  that  section  of 
country,  is  converted  into  blooms  at  the  numerous 
neighbouring  forges,  and  in  that  state  sent  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  there  manufactured  into  every  variety  by  their  roll- 
ing mills.      But  little  bar  iron  is  made  at  these  forges. 

Blooms  are  rough  blocks  of  iron  about  four  inches 
square,  by  two  feet  in  length,  wrought  at  a  single  heat 
under  the  forge  hammer.  They  are  rapidly  manufac- 
tured, are  of  convenient  carriage,  and  lose  but  little  in 
subsequent  manufacture. 

Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  owned  by  Messrs.  Gloninger, 
Anshutz,  h  Co.  first  went  into  operation  in  1828.  *lt  is 
located  in  the  same  valley,  (in  Huntingdon  county,) 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Hannah   Furnace,  and   has 


of  the  surface.  It  has  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing found  in  nests  or  bunches,  embedded  in  the  clay. 
These  nests  are  of  every  size,  from  a  lew  inches  in  cir- 
cuit, to  bodies  of  hundreds  of  tons.  'Rock  ore,' so 
called,  from  its  being  found  in  large  solid  masses,  fre- 
quently requiring  the  aid  of  gun-powder  to  break 
them — is  found  generally  at  greater  d*.  pth;  in  fact  there 
is  no  depth  yet  explored,  in  the  section  of  which  1  am 
speaking,  at  which  it  lias  not  been  iound.  It  is  more 
abundant  than  any  other — is  of  exceileut  quality,  tho' 
sometimes  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  raise.  It  is 
generally  black,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  of  a  deep 
chocolate  color.  'Pipe  ore,3  as  before  mentioned,  is 
considered  the  best.  It  generally  lies  deep — is  readily 
met  with;  though  where  it  does  exist,  is  most  common- 
ly in  large  quantities.  It  assumes  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  all  indicating  it  to  be  a  deposit.  It  resembles 
icicles  more  than  any  thing  else — long  spears  hanging 
from  the  larger  masses,  sometimes  so  small  that  they 
may  be  broken  off  with  the  lingers. 

That  iron  ore  is  a  deposit  I  have  no  doubt,  from  many 
observations  I  have  made  in  these  mines,  that  its  origi- 
nal particles  are  contained  in  the  vast   masses   of  tough 


been  equally  successful,  making  about  the  same  quan-    yellowish  clay  in  which  all  these  bodies  of  ore  are  em 
tity  of  metal.  J  bedded — that    they   are    concentrated   and    deposited 


The  valley  in  which  these  furnaces  are  located  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  timber,  has  fine  water  power;  and 
will  no  doubt  ere  long  have  several  more  such  estab- 
lishments  within  its  ample  bosom.       1   mention  these 


through  the  agency  of  water  which  is  continually  and 
slowly  oozing  through  this  clay.  I  was  one  day  in  a 
mine  of  'nest  ore,'  when  observing,  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  clay,  what  appeared  to  the  eye  a  solid  lump  of  ore 


two  establishments  particularly,  not  having  seen  them  j  of  the  best  quality,  I  took  hold  of  it,  and  was  surprised 
nuticed  in  your  valuable  paper.*  to  find  it  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  as  easily  as 

The  ore  for  these  works  is  obtained  on  the  south  side  I  soft  clay,  yet  it  was  genuine  ore. 


of  Muncy  Kidge,  and  is  hauled  from  three  to  five  mile 
A  dry  barren  lidge,  of  several  miles  in  breadth,  but  of 
trifling  elevation,  which  commences  in  the  north  west- 
ern part  of  Bedford  county,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
Allegheny  mountain  through  Huntingdon  and  Centre 
counties,  is  the  great  depositary  of  this  valuable  mineral 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  from  whence  nearly  all 
the  furnaces  are  supplied.  The  ore  is  rich  and  abun- 
dant, and  may  be  found  on  almost  any  part  of  these 
barrens.  There  are  many  kinds,  the  best  of  which  is 
called  'pipe  ore,'  which  generally  lies  deep,  and  fre- 
quently under  a  stratum  of  limestone.  'Rock  ore'  is 
very  good,  when  free  from  sand,  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently mixed.  'Needle  ore,'  though  not  esteemed 
very  gond,  is  a  very  singular  production  of  nature.  It 
assumes  the  most  fane  ful  shapes.  Many  pieces  strong- 
ly resemble,  in  shape,  the  natural  state  of  Indian  rub- 
ber, the  surface  having  the  finest  possible  polish — in 
colour  the  most  perfect  black.  When  broken,  it  ap- 
pears composed  of  innumerable  needles  all  lying  in  the 
same  direction,   the   points  extremely  sharp,    and  the 


I  have  hastily  thrown  these  few  remarks  together, 
thinking  they  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers. 
They  are  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  no- 
thing more.  J.  C. 

Fhilndephia,  October,  1831. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Blockely  Township, 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  comprehending  West 
Philadelphia,  Hamilton  village,  Mantua  village,  Had- 
dington village,  and  Monroe  village,  at  the  William 
Penn  Tavern,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1831,  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  American 
Industry,  Mr.  James  Britton  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Major  John  Sidney  Hiscox  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  some  lengthy 
and  appropriate  remarks,  and  enumerated  the  particu- 
lar advantages  which  West  Philadelphia,  and  the  adja- 


cent villages,  presented  for  manufacturing. 

■      Mr.  Samuel  Breck  next  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a 

butts  blunt,  they  having  formed  the   polished  surlace  of    manner  tbat  showed  him  to  be  a  true  friend  to  Amer- 


the  lump. When  these  lumps  are  broken, the  needlesjmay  I  can  jn(iUstry. 


easily  be  separated  with  the  fingers.  How  this  singu 
lar  arrangement  of  particles  is  produced,  the  lump  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  any  other  in  the  mine,  and  how 
the  surface  obtains  that  inimitable  polish,  are  mysteries 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  unravel. 

Ore  in  this  region  is  found  in  almost  every  possible 
situation,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  It  is 
sometimes  found  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  frequently  in  places 
where  none  can  be  found  below  the  surface.  Some- 
times immediately  under  the  soil,  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  good  quality.  This  is  called  by 
miners  'top  ore,'  and  is  generally  in  small  black  pieces, 
and  of  great  specific  gravity.  It  is  not  uncommon  how- 
ever, for  these  'lop'  veins  to  run  slantingly  down  to 
considerable  depths.  '  Nest  ore*  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
next  variefy.  It  is  generally  of  the  same  description  as 
'top    ore,'  and  is  mostly  found  within  a  short  distance 


The  chairman  thf  n  read  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America,  forming  one 
confederate  Government,  are  advancing  in  improve- 
ments, and  increasing  in  population,  with  a  rapidity  sur- 
passing any  other  nation,  and  are  now  in  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  unexampled  prosperity,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  a  paternal  government,  and,  whereas  the  Amer- 
ican System,  adopted  by  the  General  Government,  and 
at  this  time  in  successful  operation,  has  produced  the 
happiest  effects  on  infant  manufactures,  by  affording  a 
timely  and  wholesome  protection — And,  whereas  the 
advantages  arising  from  this  course  are  very  evident,  in 
producing  a  competition  between  domestic  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  foreign  fabrics,  which  has 
had  a  direct  and  positive  effect  in  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  price  to  consumers,  and  also  created  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  manufacturer 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  in  preventing  the  impo- 
For  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  forges,  &c.  in  sition  of  bad  and  worthless  goods,  a  practice  long  pur- 
Huntingdon  and  Center  Counties,  see  Register  vol.  1,  I  sued  with  great  success  in  the  disposal  of  foreign  fab- 
page  42,  97,  and  149.  I  rics,  both  at  public  and  private  sales— And,  whereas  do- 
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mestic  manufacturers  have  employed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  and  unavoidable  depression  in  the  price  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  country,  accompanied  with  all  the  aggravat- 
ed and  demoralizing  effects  arising  from  long  habits  of 
idleness;  and  has  also  had  the  good  effect  of  creating  a 
home  market  for  the  farmer,  very  important  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  or  no 
demand  abroad  for  American  produce,  and  when  the 
couniry  was  nearly  drained  of  its  specie  by  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  fabrics — And,  whereas  all  the 
evil  consequences  foreboded  by  the  opponents  to  the 
American  System  have  proved  chimerical,  a  striking 
and  prominent  instance,  is  the  prediction  that  the  Ta- 
riff" would  produce  smuggling,  and  diminish  the  reven- 
ue, instead  of  which  the  revenue  has  increased  this  year 
in  a  ratio  that  will  produce  a  surplus  of  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  oRic  a  estimate — And,  whereas 
the  many  advantages  arising  from  the  protecting  system 
have  more  than  realised  the  expectations  of  its  most 
sanguine  friends,  in  promoting  all  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  continued,  prom- 
ises to  complete  the  independence  of  our  country. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any 
change  in  the  tariff  at  this  time,  that  would  have  the 
least  tendency  to  endanger  a  system  which  has  proved 
on  experience  eminently  benefical  to  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Blockly,  view 
with  sincere  and  deep  regret,  the  efforts  now  making 
by  a  few  individuals,  to  disturb  the  present  prosperity 
of  our  country,  and  that,  although  those  individuals  we 
believe  few  in  point  of  number,  yet,  some  of  them  are 
men  of  great  talents  and  influence  in  the  community, 
and  may  have  the  effect  of  partially  misleading  some 
from  their  true  interests  if  not  counteracted. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  in 
opinion  with  any  man,  however  gifted  by  talents  or  ex- 
alted by  station  he  may  be,  who  maintains,  that  the  pre- 
sent tariff  laws  of  these  United  States,  are  unjust,  uncon- 
stitutional or  oppressive  to  the  community.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  their  beneficial  effects 
are  felt,  if  not  by  all,  certainly  by  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country,  and  we  believe  that  the 
strongest  proofs  of  our  assertion  may  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  our  national  improvements,  and  in  the  al- 
most miraculous  growth  of  our  commercial  cities,  and 
inland  towns  throughout  the  union. 

Resohed,  That  the  gradual  protection  that  has  been 
given  to  our  domestic  industry,  has  fully  realized  the 
expectations  of  its  best  and  most  able  supporters;  inas- 
much as  it  has  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  all  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  in  an  almost  incredible  manner. 
For  instance — the  article  of  common  shirting,  that 
would  have  cost  in  1817,  30  cents  per  yard,  can  now 
be  bought  for  11  cents  per  yard;  and  at  the  tame  time 
the  laborerer  and  the  mechanic  are  rceiving  as  much  for 
their  day's  work  as  during  that  year;  consequently  the 
man  that  in  1817  was  working  for  one  dollar  per  day, 
could  do  little  more  than  buy  one  shirt  with  his  day's 
wages,  is  now  able  with  one  day's  labor  to  buy  more 
than  than  three  shirts,  of  a  better  fabric.  And  this 
great  national  benefit  is  the  result,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
laws  passed  since  that  time,  by  a  wise  government,  to 
protect  the  national  industry  of  our  country. 
,  Resolved,  That  while  this  almost  unparalleled  prosper- 
ous state  of  things  has  been  growing  into  existence,  our 
revenue  has  not  been  impaired  by  a  falling  off  of  our 
importations,  nor  has  it  been  found  necessary,  (as  pre- 
dicted by  the  opposers  of  the  tariffit  would  be)  to  lay 
direct  taxes  for  the  support  of  our  government.  On  the 
contrary,  our  national  wealth  has  increased,  whilst  our 
national  debt  has  been  decreasing  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
expected  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  American 
System. 

Resolved,  That  while  our  agriculturists,  our  mechan- 


ics, and  our  manufacturers  are  prospering,  we  see 
with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  prosperous  state  of  our 
commerce,  and  whilst  we  are  employed  in  producing, 
our  ships,  our  steam  boats,  and  our  rail  road  cars  are  em- 
ployed in  conveying  our  produce  and  raw  materials, 
and  our  manufactured  goods,  not  only  from  one  part  of 
the  Union  to  another,  but  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Resolved,  That  under  the  present  protecting  system, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
is  about  two  hundred  thousand  bales  per  annum.  And 
when  manufactured,  is  worth  as  much  as  all  the  cotton 
crops  of  all  the  southern  states;  shewing  almost  conclu- 
sively, the  great  benefit  this  single  branch  of  industry  is 
to  the  nation,  and  the  almost  incredible  losses  that  would 
be  sustained  by  companies  and  Individuals  by  any  na- 
tional alteration,  at  this  time,  of  the  present  system;  be- 
sides the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  that 
would  be  turned  out  of  employment,  and  probably,  like 
the  paupers  of  Europe,  be  thrown  on  parishes  for  sub- 
sistence. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  of  our  southern  brethren  are 
not  participating  in  the  great  benefits  now  felt  by  almost 
all  classes  of  the  community,  we  deeply  regret  their  de- 
privation— but  we  would  seriously  ask  them,  would  the 
annihilation  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  north,  tend  in 
any  way  to  remove  the  distress  of  the  south?  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  any  alteration  in  our  tariff 
laws  at  this  time,  would  be  imprudent  and  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  and  prolong  a  disgraceful 
dependence  on  Europe,  for  the  necessary  articles  of 
clothing. 

Resolved,  That  the  surplus  revenue  arising  from  the 
tariff,  is  a  common  gain  to  the  country,  which  ought  to 
be  divided  among  the  states,  in  just  proportion,  to  be 
appropriated  in  such  manner  as  the  respective  legisla- 
tures of  the  individual  states  may  deem  most  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  fangled  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, propagated  under  the  pretext  of  an  opposition  to 
the  tariff,  is  an  artifice  replete  with  the  most  mischiev- 
ous consequences,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by 
every  person  friendly  to  the  union,  and  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  ourcountry. 

Resolved,  That  the  declaration  promulgated  on  the 
authority  of  a  majority  of  the  persons  comprising  the 
convention  lately  convened  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  ta- 
riff, pronouncing  the  law  regulating  the  same  unconsti- 
tutional, is  not  justified  by  the  fact  or  public  opinion, 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
power  in  a  body  unknown  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
and  directly  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Father 
of  our  country — the  immortal  Washington,  and  every 
succeeding  administration  since  his  time,  and  is  also  a 
dangerous  interference  with  the  judiciary,  which  alone, 
has  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  the  laws,  made  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  our 
country. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lehman,  it  was  resolved,  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  nominate  two  delegates  to 
the  Convention  to  be  held  at  New  York, on  the  25thlinst. 

The  President  named  Dr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Wm.  Almond 
and  Mr.  James  Kershaw. 
The  Committee  nominated  Mr.  Britten  and  Mr.  Sobier. 

Mr.  Sobier  declined  on  account  of  his  previous  en- 
gagement. The  meeting  then  appointed  Messrs.  John 
Britton  and  William  Almond. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  newspapers,  favourable 
to  the  cause,  be  invited  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting. 

Resolved, That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  present- 
ed to  the  Chairman.       JOHN  BRITTON,  Chairman. 

J.   Sidnet  Hiscox,  Sec'y. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
American  Industry,  held  at  the  Court  House  of  Dela- 
ware county,  on  the  17th  October,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
Mr.  George  G.  Leiper,  was  appointed  President,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Andebson  and  I.  S.  Philips,  Secretaries. 
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The  president  bavins'  opened  the  meeting  with  some 
appropriate  remarks,  the  following  preamble  and  Reso- 
lutions were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas  we  are  now  called  upon,  in  defence  of  our 
rights  and  property,  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of 
American  Industry,  in  laying  before  the  public,  and,  if 
necessary  before  the  National  Legislature,  such  facts 
and  arguments  as  will  prove  the  wisdom  ot  that  policy 
which  Rives  protection  to  our  Industry.  We  trust  that, 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  convince  all  who  are  open  to  con- 
viction, that  the  American  System,  that  system  which 
encourages  and  fosters  our  home  industry  and  internal 
resources,  is  that  to  which  the  nation  must  look  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  population,  the 
improvement  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
tended and  profitable  commerce.  That  these  benefits 
are  the  offspring  of  this  system,  we  assert.  If  this  be 
denied,  still  the  fact,  that  under  the  operation  of  this 
system  our  country  has  prospered  in  an  unexampled 
degree,  cannot  be  denied. 

We  are  now  loudly  called  on  to  abandon  this  system 

to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  tariff— and  adopt 

the  doubtful  and  untried  theory  of  Free  Trade.  We 
are  required  to  pronounce  that  unconstitutional,  which 
the  haulers  of  the  constitution  gave  to  us  as  their  con- 
struction of  their  own  act,  and  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  series  of  decisions  during  the  last  forty  years, 
have  confirmed.  And  why  destroy  our  social  com- 
pact, the  means  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness?  Is 
any  section  ofthe  Union  oppressed  by  the  operation  of 
the  Tariff?  That  such  is  not  the  case,  we  may  safely 
infer,  for  not  one  fact  has  been  adduced  by  the  late  im- 
posing Free  Trade  Convention  to  prove  any  oppression. 
Therefore, — 

Resolved,  That  whereas  it  is  the  duty,  and  should 
be  the  policy,  ot  every  Government,  to  protect  and 
foster  its  industry  and  resources;  and  whereas  under  the 
present  Tariff  our  country  lias  prospered  in  an  unexam- 
pled degree,  we  view  every  effort  to  destroy  the  Tariff, 
as  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  five  delegates  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  Convention  of  the  Friends  ofthe  Agricultur- 
al, Mechanical,  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Inter- 
ests ofthe  Country,  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the 
26th  instant,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

3d.   Uesolved,   That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be 
appointed  to  ascertain   the  number  and   extent  of  the 
different    Manufacturing  establishments   in  the  county;  ' 
the  quantity  of  raw  material  consumed;  the  quantity  of 
manufactures  producedjlhe  number.of  hands  employed;  j 
and  such  other  statistical  information  as  it  may  be  im-  j 
portant  to  the  Convention  to  possess;  and  that  this  in-  i 
formation  be  furnished  to  the  Delegates,  if  time  permit;  j 
otherwise  to  be  furnished  to  such  committee   or  per- 
sons as  the  Convention  may  appoint  to  receive  such  in- 
formation. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  Henry  Myers,  Oborn  Levis,  Jo- 
seph Kngle,  John  P.  Crozer,  Samuel  Anderson,  Samuel 
Edwards  and  John  Edwards,  be  a  committee  to  report 
to  this  meeting  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  fill  the 
blanks  in  the  second  and  third  resolutions. 

The  committee  having  retired  for  a  short  time,  re- 
ported the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  Convention  to  beheld  in  New  York 
on  the  26th  inst.  viz— Joseph  Engles,  Daniel  Lammot, 
George  Serrill,  George  G.  Leiper  and  John  Edwards. 

The  committee  also  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
third  resolution,  viz — John  F.  Crozer,  William  Amies, 
Henry  Moore,  Dennis  Kelly  and  Robert  Beatty. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  published  in  the  papers  of  this  county,  and  such 
others  as  are  friendly  to  the  cause. 

[Signed]         GEO.  G.   LEIPER,  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENGINEERS  OF  THE 

DANVILLE  AND   POTTSVILLE    RAIL    ROAD 
COMPANY. 

Report  of  the   Committee,  as  amended  and  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Committee  of  Managers  of  the  Danville  and 
Pottsville  Rail  Road  Company,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  reports  and  estimates  of  Moncure  Robinson  and 
Francis  W.  Rawle,  Esqrs.,  Engineers  ofthe  Company, 
"to  examine  and  report  to  this  Board  such  facts  as 
may  be  important  in  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  work,"  respectfully  report, — 

Tiiat  upon  examination  of  those  reports,  the  Com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  they  have  been  prepared  with 
great  care  and  accuracy  upon  surveys  made  with  extra- 
ordinary diligence  and  circumspection.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  between  the  Schuylkill  anil  Susque- 
hanna has  been  conducted  with  all  the  vigilance  and 
skill  which  could  have  been  desired.  The  progress 
and  result  of  their  labours  are  fully  detailed  in  their 
calculations,  drafts,  and  reports,  exhibited  tojthe  Board. 
The  Committee  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  labours  and  statements  of  those  gentlemen. 

By  the  former  report  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  December, 
1828,  it  appears  that  the  length  ofthe  road  from  Potts- 
ville to  Danville,  would  be  46  miles,  and  its  length 
from  Pottsville  to  Sunbery,  49A  miles.  That  the  Dan- 
ville road  would  leave  that  to  Sunbury  10^  miles  east- 
ward ofthe  latter  place,  and  extend  to  Danville  7  miles, 
making  the  whole  distance  then  contemplated  for  both 
lines,  about  564  miles.  The  estimated  expense  at  that 
time  of  the  whole  work  constructed  for  horse  power, 
with  a  single  track  only,  to  Danville,  was  §626,611. — 
By  the  present  reports,  it  appears  that  a  superior  line 
may  be  had  for  that  portion  of  the  road  between  the 
Broad  mountain  and  the  Shamokin  summit,  by  which 
354  feet  of  rise  and  fall,  and  one-fourth  ofthe  number 
ofthe  inclined  planes  will  be  saved,  and  yet  the  whole 
line  of  road  will  be  shorter  than  before  by  about  24 
miles  The  length  of  the  line  recently  surveyed,  from 
Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  is  a  little  less  than  47  miles,  but 
as  it  is  contemplated  to  terminate  the  eastern  end  of  it 
in  the  Mount  Carbon  rail  road,  2J  miles  northward  of 
Pottsville,  so  much  of  the  road  is  thus  already  made. — 
The  distance  therefore  for  which  the  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Sunbury  to  the 
Mount  Carbon  rail  rood,  is  44  miles  and  174  poles.  If 
to  this  be  added  that  part  which  is  to  lead  to  Danville, 
the  whole  length  ofthe  road  to  be  made  would  be  51 
miles  174  poles. 

From  the  estimate  of  the  engineers,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  distance  from  the  Sunbury  basin  to  the 
Mount  Carbon  rail  road  may  be  completed,  not  merely 
as  a  cheap  road  for  horse  power.but  in  a  permanent  and 
substantial  manner,  graded  for  a  double  track,  with  a 
single  track,  and  all  the  necessary  turn-outs  laid  down 
fit  for  locomotive  engines,  and  with  the  necessary  inclin- 
ed planes,  stationary  power,  and  all  expenses,  for  the 
sum  of  §675,500.  If  a  double  track  of  road  were  at 
once  laid  down  and  completed  in  all  respects,  it  would 
require  the  additional  sum  ofS148,102;  but  if  the  Com- 
pany in  the  commencement  accord  in  opinion  with  the 
Committee,  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  most  pro- 
ductive parts  of  the  road  first,  this  object  may  be  ad- 
vantageously effected  in  this  manner.  From  the  point 
of  connexion  with  the  Mount  Carbon  rail  road,  through 
the  inexhaustible  coal  fields  and  timber  on  the  big  Ma- 
honoy  creek,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  creek, 
is  8  miles  and  205  poles.  From  Mr.  Robinson's  esti- 
mate, it  appears  that  this  difficult  but  valuable  section, 
graded  for  a  double  track,  with  a  single  track  laid  down 
on  it  at  first,  would  cost  $189,49:5 

From  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Rawle  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  the  rail 
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road  from  the  Shamokin  summit  to  Sunbury,  a 
distance  of  27  miles  and  276  poles,  also  graded 
for  a  double  track,  but  with  a  single  track 
only  laid  down  at  present,  would  be  271,991 

Together  amounting  to  $461,4S6 

Executing  these  two  portions  of  the  road,  would  leave 
only  8  miles  and  13  poles  of  the  most  expensive  and 
least  productive  part  of  the  road  between  Pottsville  and 
Sunbury,  and  the  line  to  Da:ivi!lf  7  miles,  to  be  execut- 
ed as  circumstances,  and  the  funds  of  the  Company, 
might  admit,  and  present  every  facility  for  the  convey- 
ance of  coal  and  timber  from  the  Mahonoy  valley  to  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  at  Pottsville,  and  from  the  Sha- 
mokin sumit  to  the  Sunbury  basin,  and  for  a  reciprocal 
trade  eastward  in  the  products  of  the  valley,  of  botli 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  for  merchandise 
westward  from  the  Schuylkill  navigation  at  Pottsville, 
in  addition  to  a  large  revenue  to  be  expected  from 
travellers. 

It  is  manifest  from  a  comparison  of  the  surveys  and 
report  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  1828,  and  those  now  exhib- 
ited by  him  and  Mr.  Rawle,  that  in  the  most  material 
points,  the  recent  surveys  demonstrate  the  line  and 
route  of  this  road  to  be  much  more  favourable  than  the 
first.  The  computed  expense  of  the  whole  rail  road 
is  greater,  because  the  character  and  execution  of  the 
work  is  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  then  contemplat- 
ed. The  former  was  a  calculation  of  the  expense  for 
horse  power,  the  latter  is  a  calculation  of  a  road  adapt- 
ed to  steam  power. 

Under  the  former  report,  much  less  encouraging  than 
the  present,  the  stock  authorized  was  subscribed,  the 
firs*,  instalment  paid,  the  company  incorporated,  the 
managers  elected,  and  the  work  commenced.  Nothing 
has  arisen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  since  I 
the  first  share  of  the  stuck  was  subscribed,  which 
should  have  created  any  doubt  but  that  this  road  will 
be  of  great  utility  to  the  public,  of  great  benefit  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  ultimately  higidy  productive 
to  the  stockholders.  These  three  results  appear  to 
bear  such  relation  to  each  other,  that  if  either  of  them 
arise,  the  whole  of  them  will  necessarily  follow  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work.  Fully  impressed  with  these  views, 
the  Committee  respectfully  recommend  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Stockholders  in  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail 
Road  Company  be  convened  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany in  this  city,  on  Saturday  the  12th  of  November 
next,  at  11  o'clock — that  all  the  reports  and  estimates 
of  the  engineers,  calculations  and  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions made,  be  then  laid  before  them,  and  that  the 
Board  ask  their  instruction  and  decision.  1st.  Whether 
the  Stockholders  will  undertake  to  raise  a  sufficiet 
amount  of  subscription,  and  direct  the  whole  work  to 
be  put  under  contract,  or  whether  they  will,  agreeably 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commi'tee,  direct  that 
part  of  the  road  to  be  put  under  contract  leading  from 
the  Schuylkill  navigation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, in  all  about  11  miles,  giving  the  best  and  cheapest 
outlet  for  the  superior  and  inexhaustible  coal,  with  the 
other  mineral  productions  and  timber  of  the  Mahonoy 
range  to  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing down  from  the  summit  ol'the  Shamokin  to  Sunbury, 
27  jmilts  and  276  poles;  and  offering  the  only  practica- 
ble outlet  fur  the  immense  and  valuable  coal  fields,  and 
other  minerals  of  that  region.  These — two  of  the  great 
and  important  objects  of  the  incorporation  of  this  Com- 
pany, can,  as  the  Committee  fully  believe,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Rawle,  be  ac- 
complished— a  road  graded  for  a  double,  and  at  present 
only  a  single  track  laid  down,  for  $461,486,  and  leave 
until  the  additional  funds  of  the  Company  will  enable 
it,  as  well  to  complete  the  line  to  Damille,7  miles  long, 
and  estimated,  with  a  single  tract  graded  and  laid,  to 
cost  J82,5U0,  and  the  remainder  of  the  main  line,  8 
miles  and  13  poles,  to  be  completed,  and  which  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  $214,014,  in  order  to  connect  the 


Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  by  a  rail  way  calculated 
for  steam  power,  and  by  which,  with  the  Schuylkill 
navigation,  the  distance_/Vom  the  confluence  of  the  two 
branches  of  that  noble  river  to  this  city,  will  be  but  153 
miles. 

The  Committee  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Stockholders  to  ask  an  extentinn  from 
the  Legislature,  of  the  time  now  allowed  fur  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  work,  with  permission,  if  at  any 
time  hereafter  the  tolls  should  not  enable  the  Company, 
after  paying  all  repairs  and  other  necessary  expense^, 
to  divide  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock 
expended,  that  then  the  President  and  Managers  shall 
be  authorized  to  increase  the  tolls,  so  that  the  dividends 
shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Report  and  Estimate  of  M.    Robinson,  Engineer  on  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Rail  Road. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville Rail  Road  Company. 
Gentlemen, 

Having  progressed  to  such  a  point  in  the  location  of 
the  eastern  division  of  your  rail  road,  as  probably  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  objects  of  your  resolution  of  the  13th 
of  July  last,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  the  members  of  your 
Hoard,  that  in  the  summer  of  1828,  I  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania, 
among  other  surveys,  one  of  a  line  of  rail  road  between 
Pottsville  and  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Danville  and 
Sunbury.  The  line  surveyed  at  that  time  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  the  least  expensive  on  which  a 
rail  road  could  he  made  between  the  above  named  points. 
It  was  stated,  however,  in  my  report  to  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners,* to  be  "far  from  satisfactory."  The  rise  and 
fall  overcome  on  it,  was  not  only  greater  than  on  any 
rail  road  which  had  previously  been  executed,  but 
somewhat  beyond  any  other  at  that  time  projected  in 
our  country.  The  lifts  of  course  were  numerous,  and 
in  addition,  several  portions  of  the  line  did  not  admit  of 
such  a  graduation  as  1  would  have  wished;  and  the 
whole  line  presented  bold  and  frequent  curvatures. 

My  reflections  since  have  satisfied  me  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  conclusions  in  1S28.  Whilst  the  estimate 
then  made  by  me  appears,  on  a  review  of  it,  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  rail  road  executed  on  the  line,  and  in 
the  manner  which  was  then  proposed,  I  am  equally  satl 
isfied  that  a  judicious  economy  would  recommend  a 
superior  line  of  rail  road,  and  a  superior  execution, 
even  at  a  considerable  increase  of  cost. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  my  ef- 
forts, since  my  appointment  by  your  Board,  have  been 
mainly  directed  to  an  improvement  of  the  line  surveyed 
by  me  in  1S28,  and  every  examination  which  presented 
the  remotest  probability  of  contributing  to  such  an  im- 
provement, has  been  made.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
aminations will  show  to  the  Board,  that  too  much  time 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  object  in  question. 

Comparing  the  improved  line  of  the  present  year 
with  that  surveyed  in  1828, the  following  are  the  results. 

The  rise  and  fall  to  be  overcome  between  Pottsville 
and  Sunbury,  is  diminished  354  feet.  The  number  of 
inclined  planes  will  be  nine  instead  of  twelve.  Two 
stretches  of  very  bad  graduation,  where  the  former  line 
was  too  steep  for  the  convenient  application  of  horse 
power,  and  where  stationary  power  would  scarcely  have 
been  advisable,  have  been  avoided;  and  the  whole  line, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  near  Myers' saw- 
mill, on  the  Shamokin,  has  been  reduced  within  a 
graduation  of  30  feet  per  mile.  The  line  has  been  short- 
ened one  an^  a  third  miles,  and  the  planes  have  been 
so  located,  as  that  at  seven  of  them  a  body  of  water  equal 
to  the  greatest  trade  which  can  ever  be  anticipated, 
may  be  commanded  and  made  use  of  as  a  substitute  for 


*  This  Report  will  be  found  in  Reg.  Vol.  3,  page  54. 
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steam  power.  A  drawing  of  the  machinery,  by  which 
it  19  proposed  to  effect  this,  is  herewith  presented  to 
the  Board. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  sketch,  that  a 
line  of  rail  road,  very  superior  in  character  to  that  sur- 
veyed in  1828,  is  now  submitted  to  the  Board  (if  Mana- 
gers. Its  trace  may  thus  be  described.  Commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  Mount  Carbon  Kail  Road,  near 
Wadesville,  it  rises  by  an  inclined  plane  115  feet,  to  the 
summit,  between  the  east  branch  of  Norwegian  and 
Mill  Creeks.  It  then  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Mill 
Creek,  rising  by  three  inclined  planes,  and  a  gradua- 
tion varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  per  mile,  to  the 
summit  between  the  Mill  Creek  and  Little  Mahonoy. 
This  summit  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  by  a  cut  800  feet 
long  and  17  feet  deep  at  its  apex.  The  Little  Mahon- 
noy  valley  is  afterwards  passed  by  an  embankment 
twenty-six  feet  high,  and  the  dividing  ground  between 
the  Little  and  Big  Mahonoy  by  a  cut  of  900  feet  along 
and  thirteen  feet  deep.  The  line  then  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  Big  Mahonoy  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenando,  (511  feet)  by  two  inclined  planes,  and  after- 
wards keeps  this  level,  along  the  slope  of  the  Locust 
Mountain,  to  its  intersection  with  the  Centre  Turnpike. 
At  this  point  it  rises  by  an  inclined  plane  181J  feet,  and 
a  graduated  stage  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  ascend- 
ing for  2400  feet,  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  afterwards  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per  mile,  to  the  proposed  summit 
between  the  Mahonoy  and  Shamokin. 

West  of  the  Shamokin  summit,  the  line  descends  for 
160  poles,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  per  mile,  but  is  af-  I 
terwards  carried  on  a  graduation  of  thirty  feet  per  mile, 
except  at  two  points  at  which  inclined  planes  are  pro- 
posed, and  along  the  distance  above  mentioned  near 
Myers'  Saw-mill,  where  for  one  and  a  half  miles,  a  gra- 
duation descending  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  feet  per  mile, 
will,be  requisite. 

The  line  of  rail  road  above  described,  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  for  consideration,  in  three  separate  divisions. 

The  first,  five  miles  long,  extending  from  the  point  of 

intersection  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain.  The  second,  eleven 
miles  218  poles  long,  extending  from  the  Broad  Moun- 
tain summit,  to  the  dividing  ground  betwen  the  Maho- 
noy and  the  Shamokin.  The  third,  thirteen  miles  and 
276  poles  long,  from  this  last  named  summit,  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  eastern  division  of  the  rail  road. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  description,  by 
those  members  of  your  Board  who  are  familiar  with  the 
location  of  1828,  that  the  present  line  varies  from  the 
line  surveyed  in  the  summer  of  that  year  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  middle  subdivision:  that  the  reduction 
in  its  rise  and  fall,  and  in  the  number  of  its  inclined 
planes,  has  been  effected  by  crossing  the  Mahonoy  at  a 
higher  point,  and  afterwards  sustaining  the  level  of  the 
valley  of  that  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shenando,along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Locust  Mountain.  On  the 
other  portions  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  rail  road, 
the  line  of  1828  appears  to  have  been  placed  almost  ev- 
ery where  on  the  most  eligible  ground,  and  no  other 
changes  are  proposed  in  it  generally,  except  to  incur  an 
increased  cost  in  reducing  curvature  at  bluffs  and  ra- 
vines, and  at  some  few  points  in  improving  its  gradua- 
tion. It  has  been  presumed,  under  these  circumstan- 
stances,  that  the  objects  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  the  thirteenth  instant,  will  be  met  by  presenting  to 
it,  a  minute  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  second  subdivi- 
sion of  the  rail  road,  made  on  a  very  precise  location  for 
nearly  its  whole  extent;  and  such  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  first  and  third  subdivisions  as 
could  be  formed  on  a  review  of  the  line  and  estimate  of 
1828. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  character  of  the  improvement  I  would  recommend. 

The  grading  of  the  road  should,  at  any  rate,  be  made 
with  a  view  to  a  double  track,  because  it  could  not  be 
long  before,  on  some  portions  of  it,  if  not  on  the  whole, 


a  double  track  would  be  required,  and  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  large  additional  expense,  beyond  what 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  requisite,  to  wi- 
den the  road  way,  when  such  necessity  should  be  felt. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  superstructure  of  the  rail  road. 
A  double  track  would  certainly  not  be  immediately  re- 
quired, and  even  were  it  soon  to  be  called  for  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  trade,  it  would  still  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  lay  down  in  the  first  instance  a  single  track,  and 
to  make  use  of  this  single  track  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting materials  for  the  secund. 

The  course  here  recommended  was  that  adopted  on 
the  Little  Schuylkill  Rail  Road.  The  roadway  forma- 
tion of  the  last  named  rail  road  was  made  in  cuttings 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  in  fillings  twenty  feet  (the 
width  required  for  a  double  track;)  but  rails  for  a  single 
track  only  have  been  laid  down  for  the  present. 

The  superstructure  I  have  proposed  would  be  white 
oak,  or  yellow  pine  rails  plated  with  metal,  resting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  on  stone  blocks  or  white  oak 
sills.  Such  a  superstructure  would  cost,  on  an  average, 
for  a  double  track  including  crossings  and  sidelings, 
about  $7000  per  mile. 

Coat  of  the  Rail  Road.     Subdivision  First. 

The  inclined  plane,  by  which  the  Danville  and 
Pottsville  Rail  Road  must  leave  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail 
Road,  cannot  be  located  to  the  greatest  advantage,  with- 
out encountering  a  deep  cut  and  tunnel  1400  feet  long. 
The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  $25,000.  On  the  remain- 
der of  the  subdivision;  the  difficulties  in  roadway  forma- 
tion are  of  nearly  an  uniform  character;  the  line  being 
carried  on  steep  and  rocky-hill  sides,  varying  between 
twenty  and  fifty  degrees.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  ground,  a  review  of  my  former  estimates,  and  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  improvements  incurva- 
ture, and  construction  which  are  proposed  on  this  part 
of  the  road,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  expense  of  its  road- 
way formation,  including  that  of  the  cuttings  and  fillings 
on  planes  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  would  not  vary  materially 
from  an  aggregate  of  $47,500,  or  a  fraction  exceeding 
an  average  of  $10,000  per  mile.  At  this  rute,  the  esti- 
mate for  the  first  subdivision  of  the  rail  road,  would  be 
as  follows: 
Whole  cost  of  roadway  formation   of  four 

miles  235  poles  of  rail  road,  $47,500  00 

Deep  Cutting  and  Tunnel,  25,000  00 

Superstructure  of  five  miles  of  rail  road,  at 

$7000  per  mile,  -  35,000  00 

Machinery  and  fixtures  for  inclined  planes, 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  -  22,500  00 


$130,000  00 
Subdivision  2<£ 
On  this  portion  of  the  rail  road,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, careful  estimates  have  been  made  on  a  very  pre- 
cise  location,  on  nearly  its  whole  extent.     Its  cost  is 
embraced  in  the  following 

Summary. 
Excavation,  embankment  and  walling  of 
eight  miles  and  thirteen  poles  of  the 
rail  road,  east  of  the  Shamokin  summit, 
as  per  abstract  marked  A,  $125,513  94 

Excavation  and  embankment  on  one  mile 
and  18  poles,  between  Broad  Mountain 
summit  and  plane  No.  5,  as  per  ab- 
stract B,  -  15;402  00 
Mechanical  work  on  above  named  por- 
tions of  rail  road,  as  per  abstract  C,  32,300  00 
Roadway  formation  of  two  miles  and  177 

poles  of  rail  road,  at  $10,000  per  mile,         25,531  25 
Superstructure  of  eleven   miles   and  218 

poles  of  rail  road,  at  $7,000  per  mile,  81,768  75 

Machinery  and  fixtures  of  inclined  planes, 
Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  -  24,150  00 


$304,665  94 
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It  remains  to  present  you  an  estimate  of  the  third  sub- 
division of  the  rail  road,  or  the  portion  of  the  road  ex- 
tending from  the  Shamokin  summit  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  division.  The  line  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  route  will  not  have  been  definitely  located 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session;  but  it  encounters, 
except  at  a  few  points,  only  ordinary  difficulties,  and  I 
should  deem  an  average  of  $15,500  per  mile,  sufficenl  to 
cover  the  whole  cost  of  grading  and  superstructure  for 
a  double  track,  including  the  cost  of  machinery  for  the 
two  inclined  planes.  The  whole  cost  of  the  subdivision, 
thirteen  miles  and  276  poles,  would,  of  course,  be  $214,- 
868  75. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road,  presuming 


the  superstructure  of  a  double  track  to  be  laid  down  im- 
mediately, would  be  $649,534  and  69  cents.  If  a  single 
track  only  were  laid  down  in  the  first  instance,  the  cost 
of  the  division  would  be  diminished  about  $3000  per 
mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  $91. 631  and  25  cents. 

I  should  remark,  before  closing  this  report,  that  the 
above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  present  prices,  both 
of  labor  and  provisions.  I  should  not  have  been  willing 
to  predicate  them  on  other  data,  but  the  present  may 
certainly  be  deemed  a  dear  year  in  both  respects.  The 
most  reasonable  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  they  will 
prove  over  liberal  rather  than    otherwise. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MONCUKE   KOBINSON,  C  E. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,    1831. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ESTIMATES  OP  EXCAVATION,  &c. 

A 

Abstract  of  the  Estimates  of  Excavation,  Embankment  and  JVulling  ofS  miles  and  113  poles  of  the  Danville  and 
Pottsville  Rail  Roud,  east  of  the  Shamokin  Summit. 


Stations. 

Excavation. 

Price. 

Embank- 
ment. 

Price 

Solid 
Rock. 

Price. 

Loose 
Hock. 

Price. 

Wall- 
ing. 

Price. 

Dolls. 

Cts. 

No.  1  to   15 

3566 

16 

307 

10 

601 

26 

,,  to  31 

27560 

17 

4685 

20 

„  to  35 

77 

8 

92  J 

10 

98 

16 

,,  to  44 

1220 

8 

31 

10 

100 

70 

„  to  51 

34 

11 

11,331 

16 

1816 

70 

„  to  57 

1878 

10 

378 

10 

225 

60 

„  to  68 

742 

10 

1661 

11 

256 

91 

„  to  74 

70 

10 

3712 

16 

600 

92 

„  to  84 

749 

8 

1341 

10 

194 

02 

„  to  91 

128 

10 

3415 

15 

525 

05 

„  to  96 

4857 

12 

784 

75 

1170 

84 

„  to  104 

24 

10 

41092 

18 

7398 

96 

„  to  113 

1227 

12 

347 

12 

301 

20 

249 

08 

,,  to  117 

2900 

12 

140 

13 

1326 

75 

1128 

20 

1586 

30 

„  to  123 

90647 

18 

16316 

46 

„  to  127 

3739 

12 

2303 

25 

1024 

43 

„  to  130 

1977 

14 

276 

78 

„  to  133 

697 

11 

76 

77 

„  to  14S 

2678 

10 

20 

10 

269 

80 

„  to  151 

4663 

11 

512 

93 

„  to  153 

2076 

11 

2000 

75 

1728 

36 

„  to  164 

10 

10 

89470 

17 

15210 

90 

„  to  168 

2152 

12 

1148 

75 

119 

24 

„  to  174 

4996 

12 

599 

52 

„  to  186 

24080 

16 

4859 

70 

7254 

10 

„  to  214 

11681 

11 

3623 

12 

1719 

67 

„  to  221 

17 

12 

21243 

20 

4250 

64 

„  to  242 

5890 

10 

742 

11 

670 

62 

„  to  252 

6496 

12 

57718 

17 

10591 

58 

„  to  275 

5036 

13 

4810 

13 

1279 

98 

„   to  286 

882 

10 

1357 

11 

237 

47 

„  to  294 

89977 

20 

17995 

40 

,,  to  303 

1823 

10 

64 

12 

189 

98 

„  to  309 

4493 

11 

3989 

12 

1259 

75 

300 

60 

2097 

16 

„  to  316 

1271 

12 

1666 

12 

224 

15 

386 

04 

„  to  335 

1730 

11 

6988 

12 

1028 

86 

„  to  343 

1456 

11 

1063 

12 

400 

60 

I 

527 

72 

„  to  350 

876 

10 

1211 

11 

220 

81 

„  to  356 

717 

10 

1177 

11 

150 

60 

291 

17 

„  to  359 

525 

10 

81 

11 

61 

41 

„  to  367 

2443 

11 

450 

11 

318 

23 

„  to  372 

454 

10 

238 

11 

71 

58 

„  to  383 

238 

11 

4792 

12 

601 

22 

„  to  392 

1534 

12 

158 

13 

510 

70 

510 

20 

723 

60  1  1097 

42 

„  to  396 

947 

11 

2225 

14 

|  415 

67 

„  to  403 

2196 

11 

72 

12 

1  250 

20 

„  to  406 

733 

10 

933 

10 

400 

62J   416 

60 

„  tr.  413 

792 

11 

360 

13 

|  133 

9? 

( 

arried  J 

urivard. 

$ 

07,752 

34 
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Brought  forward,         $ 

Distance  from  the  summit,  or  No.  1,  to  No. 
413—41,210  feet, 

Grubbing' and  clearing1,  at  $7,  per  100  feet, 

From  No.  413  to  foot  of  Shenando  plane, 
1250  feet  grubbing  and  clearing,  at  $7  00 
per  100  feet, 

From  No.  413  to  foot  of  Shenando  plane, 
2986  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  15  cents, 

From  do.  do.  6950  cubic  yards  embank- 
ment at  17  cents, 

Between  No.  350  and  359,  add  for  carrying 
Boyd's  Road  outside  of  the  rail  road,  1000 
yards  embankment, 

Between  Nos.  403,  and  406,  add  for  carry- 
ing embankment  2000  yards,  at  10  cents, 

Partial  alteration  of  Sunbury  Turnpike,  for 
two  or  three  hundred  feet, 


$112,713  94 
Add  for  rock,   both  loose  and  solid,  where 

not  indicated  on  surface,  -  8,000  00 

-Do.  for  increased  size  of  embankment,  to 
allow  for  settling  30,000  cubic  yards,  at 
16  cents,  -  '    -  4,800  00 


8107,752  34 

2,884  70 

87  50 

447  90 

1,181  50 

110  00 

200  00 

50  00 

Total  amount,         §125,513  94 

B-  Amounts  of  excavation  and  embankment  in  one 
mile  an  1  twenty-eight  poles,  of  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
ville  rail  road,  between  the  Broad  Mountain  summit 
and  Mahonoy  plane. 

30,800  cubic  y'ds  of  excavation  at  13  cts.    $4,004  00 
2,550  do.  of  rock  excavation,  at  $1,  2,550  00 

55,300  do.  embankment,  at  16  cents,  8,848  00 

Total  amount,         $15,402  00 

(J.  Abstract  of  mechanical  work  on  eight  miles  and 
thirteen  poles  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road, 
east  of  the  Shamokin  summit,  and  on  one  mile  and 
twenty-eight  poles  between  the  Broad  Mountain  sum- 
mit and  Mahonoy  plane- 

8100  perches  masonry,  at  175  cents,  $14,175  00 

2500         do.  do.  200     „  5,000  00 

2950         do.         do.  250     „  7,375  00 

Foundations,  including  flooring  of  arches,     3,500  00 
Dry  stone  drains,  -  1,200  00 

Woodwork  of  bridges,  -  1,050  q0 


Total  amount,         $32,300  00 

Report  and  Estimate  of  F.   IV.  Rawle,  Engineer  on  the 
Western  Division  nf  the  Rail  Road. 

To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Hail  Road  Company. 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
the  survey  and  location  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Danville  and  Pottsville  rail  road,  with  plans  and  esti- 
mates accompanying  it.  This  division  commences  at 
Danville,  and  terminates  a  short  distance  above  Stam- 
bach's,  on  Shamokin  creek,  and  includes  the  branch 
line  from  Sunbury. 

I  n  thesurvey  of  1828  for  a  rail  road  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Schuylkill,  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  proposed  road  is  described — On 
that  portion  of  it  terminating  at  the  north  branch,  near 
Danvdle,  the  route  is  indicated  as  passing  the  Shamokin 
Hill,  and  following  the  valley  of  Logan's  branch,  which 
comes  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above  the  town.  Up- 
on an  examination  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  survey,  this  was  obviously 
the  only  line  of  consideration. 

As  the  route  included  a  summit  of  some  elevation,  which 
would  have  an  arbitrary  effect  on  the  chaiacter  of  the 


line  that  was  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on 
the  plan  by  which  that  object  would  be  best  accom- 
plished. The  ground  that  presented  itself,  extended 
for  a  certain  distance  along  the  river  before  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  branch.  By  an  experimental  line  it 
was  found  that  no  situation  could  be  obtained, at  which, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  extra  power,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  other  part  of  the  line  as  far  as  the 
summit  at  a  reduced  graduation,  and  the  rapid  ascent  of 
the  valley  precluded  any  adaptation  of  the  line  to  its 
surface.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to  take  advantage 
of  the  side  of  the  river  hill,  and  that  bounding  the  valley, 
and  by  running  on  a  uniform  ascending  grade,  which 
would  be  within  the  limits  for  the  convenient  operation 
of  a  motive  power,  carry  the  line  as  far  as  the  ground 
would  admit.  The  grade  established  was  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-six  feet  in  a  mile. 

Fixing  on  a  point  opposite  the  end  of  the  bridge  at 
Danville  as  the  place  of  the  commencement,  the  line 
was  laid  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  river,  and 
parallel  to  its  course,  on  ground  affording  ample  space 
and  convenience  for  landing — a  connexion  with  the 
bridge  was  also  formed."  By  this,  and  the  front  on  the 
river,  every  access  to  the  road  can  be  had.  From  this 
place  the  trace  of  the  route  proceeds  for  the  first  half 
mile  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  at  the  end 
of  this  distance  it  reaches  the  side  of  the  Blue  hilt, 
which  bounds  the  river  without  any  intervention  of  allu- 
via! bottom. 

The  bold  outline  of  the  ground  here,  rising  with 
steep  slopes  and  points  of  rock,  causes  some  extra 
work  to  sustain  the  line,  and  preserve  the  necessary 
width  for  the  turnpike  below.  This  character  of 
ground  continues,  with  some  variation,  until  the  line 
approaches  the  land  of  Mr.  Boyd,  which  extends  for 
some  distance.  Here,  the  hill  receding,  leaves  a  secon- 
dary ridge  of  moderate  slope,  affording  in  every  respect 
a  favourable  location,  and  continues  to  the  opening  of 
the  valley  at  Logan's  run. 

Turning  into  this  valley  on  a  curvature,  the  radius  of 
which  is  unavoidably  less  than  the  usual  limits,  the 
route  is  traced  on  the  hill  side,  and  elevated  ground, 
without  any  material  interference  with  a  desirable  loca- 
tion, as  far  as  the  farm  of  Lewis  Vastine.  At  this  dis- 
tance, (four  and  a  half  miles,)  from  the  increased  rise  of 
the  valley,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  the 
graduation  that  had  been  so  far  run.  The  line  was 
therefore  passed  over  the  bottom  land,  which  presented 
a  convenient  profile  of  nearly  uniform  rise,  at  a  grade 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  per  mile, — and  carried  one 
mile  further  to  the  point  marked  A  on  the  map.  The 
road  will  be  confined  to  the  meadow  land  by  a  moderate 
embankment,  formed  principally  by  the  excavation  of  a 
new  channel  for  the  stream,  in  many  places  required. 

An  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  chains  now  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
in  order  to  gain  a  given  height  at  which  the  summit  of 
the  Shamokin  hill,  reduced  by  a  deep  cut,  could  be  pas- 
sed. An  inclined  plane  overcoming  this  elevation  and 
distance,  partly  sustained  by  embankment,  and  partly 
on  the  side  hill,  was  located  in  a  direct  line. 

From  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  the  line  curves 
round  a  projecting  slope  of  the  hill  at  a  level  for  sixteen 
chains,  and  then  passes  the  summit  by  the  deep  cut, 
forty  five  feet  deep  at  the  highest  point,  and  thirteen 
chains  in  length,  to  the  head  of  the  ravine  of  a  small  run 
descending  to  Shamokin  creek.  The  average  cutting 
encountered  will  be  twenty-five  feet,  the  ground  falling 
abruptly  on  either  side.  The  excavation  will  be  in  part 
of  earth  easily  removed,  and  about  one-third  is  estimat- 
ed as  rock — the  whole  can  be  disposed  of  without  much 
extra  distance  in  hauling.  The  descent  to  the  position 
in  Shamokin  valley  is  then  effected  by  two  inclined 
planes,  with  a  short  level  between  them.  The  course 
of  each  plane  is  a  direct  line.  The  first  is  principally 
sustained  on  the  slope  of  the  ravine,  and  descends  91 
feet  in  858,  equal  to  one  in  9.44.     The  second,  termin- 
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ating  at  Shamokin  creek,  is  embanked  fur  some  distance 
in  order  to  preserve  the  straight  line,  and  descends  180 
feet  in  2,244-,  or  one  12.46. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  state  the  mode  of  passing 
the  trade,  and  the  additional  power  required  on  the 
line  thus  described.  The  first  section  ol  the  road  as 
far  as  Vastine's,  is  calculated  for  any  power  it  may  be 
most  expedient  to  employ.  Locomotive  engines  may 
be  used,  but  their  ustful  effect  would  be  limited,  and 
they  would  be  Ihble  to  certain  regulations  which  in  the 
short  distance  to  be  travelled,  would  be  found  inconve- 
nient. The  employment  of  horses  will  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, particularly  as  their  power  can  be  conve- 
niently increased  at  the  point  when  the  increased  gra- 
pation  of  the  road  will  require  it.  This  will  be  the  case 
in  passing  over  the  distance  from  Vastine's  farm  to  the 
foot  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  arrangement  will  be, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  at  the  farm,  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  must  be  taken  off,  and  applied  to 
drawing  up  each  train  in  succession  to  the  foot  of  the 
plane,  up  which  they  will  he  passed  by  means  of  a  sta- 
tionary engine,  the  horses  returning  until  the  whole  are 
passed.  From  the  head  of  the  plain  the  trains  will  be 
drum  over  the  summit,  and  descend  by  their  gravity  on 
the  two  inclined  planes  to  the  Shamokin,  These  planes 
will  be  regulated  on  the  self-acting  plan,  so  that  the 
trade  going  to  the  Susquehanna  may  be  drawn  up  by 
the  trains  descending,  which  may  be  calculated  on  as 
greatly  preponderating. 

The  passage  of  the  hill  in  this  manner  seemed  to  be 
recommended  in  its  general  character.  It  was  deemed 
advisable,  however,  to  try  whether  by  a  tunnel,  the 
establishment  of  stationary  power  on  the  northern  side, 
and  the  upper  plane  on  the  valley  side  might  not  be 
avoided.  By  the  tunnel  line  it  was  also  expected  that 
the  water  of  the  run  could  be  conveyed  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  employed  as  a  useful  power  on  the  remaining 
inclined  plane.  Returning,  therefore,  to  the  position 
marked  A,  it  was  found  that  the  graded  line,  by  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  stream,  could  be  brought  to  a 
convenient  point  to  commence  the  tunnel  in  a  distance 
of  thirty-two  chains.  The  graduation  will,  however,  be 
increased  to  the  rate  of  one  in  C8  or  77  feet  in  a  mile. 
The  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  S14  yards  under  a  comb, 
the  highest  part  of  which  will  be  130  feet.  By  an  in- 
clination given  to  the  bottom  often  feet,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  valley,  it  will  be  brought  to  fall  into  the 
former  line,  as  described  at  the  head  of  the  second 
plane, with  an  additional  length  to  that  structure  of  125  ft. 

The  stream  referred  to  may  be  passed  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tunnel,  and  brought  to  the  desired  point. — 
The  object  in  effecting  this  would  be  to  use  the'water 
as  a  preponderating  weight  in  drawing  the  ascending 
waggons,  which  by  any  failure  in  the  regulation  of  the 
contemplated  descending  weight,  might  be  dependent 
on  some  other  power.  The  application  would  be  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  understood,  en  the  eastern  division  of  this 
road. 

In  calculating  the  area  oi  the  tunnel,  width  was  allow- 
ed for  a  single  track  only — this  being  deemed  sufficient 
for  accommodation  at  this  point.  The  excavation  will 
consist  of  rock  of  a  compact  kind,  stratified  occasional- 
ly with  slate. 

After  crossing  the  Shamokin  creek,  the  line  is  grad- 
ed at  one  in  256,  and  carried  seven  chains  on  a  curve, 
when  it  reaches  a  favourable  point  to  commence  ascend- 
ing the  Shamokin  valley  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  mile. 
This  valley,  through  which  the  line  is  traced  from  this 
point  to  its  termination,  offered  some  space  for  exami- 
nation. An  experimental  1  ne  had  been  run  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek,  passing  Reid's  fulling-mill  and 
crossing  near  the  brick  church,  and  was  found  to  be  of 
a  favourable  character.  By  this  route  the  crossing  of 
the  creek  could  be  effected  after  the  junction  with  the 
Sunbury  line,  which  takes  place  at  the  point  referred 
to,  and  some  other  facilities  gained — upon  the  location 


of  the  plane  it  was,  however,  essential  in  preserving  the 
proper  line  in  plan  to  pass  the  stream,  and  proceed  on 
the  southern  side.  By  adopting  this  side  a  distance  of 
some  importance  was  saved,  and  considerable  advan- 
tage ganed  in  the  location  of  the  Sunbury  line.  With 
an  ascending  grade,  varying  but  little  from  twelve  feet 
in  a  mile,  the  route  is  then  traced  through  the  farm  of 
J.  Reid,  on  ground  well  adapted  to  road  formation,  for 
some  distance.  _  At  the  upper  end  ol  that  place,  the 
high  ground  extends  to  the  creek,  and  requires  for  a 
short  distance  something  more  than  the  ordinary  work 
in  the  construction;  leaving  this  point,  sideling-  ground 
of  convenient  slope  is  obtained  as  far  as  Hughes'  mill. 
In  passing  back  of  the  mill,  an  elevated  strip  crosses  the 
line  and  calls  for  some  extra  work.  Thence  the  line  is 
pursued,  passing  by  embankment  over  twelve  chains  of 
low  ground  to  avoid  a  rocky  bluff,  and  reversed  curves, 
until  it  reaches  Yocum's  place.  At  this  point  ground 
entirely  favourable  presents  itself,  and  continues  to 
Stambach's,  and  thence  to  the  termination  of  the  line, 
interrupted  only  by  the  crossing  of  the  turnpike — the 
whole  distance  ten  and  a  half  miles. 

At  Sunbury,  the  line  occupies  the  bank  of  the  river 
fronting  the  town  for  eighteen  chains:  a  space  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  is  left  on  which  lateral  rails  may 
be  laid  to  connect  with  the  pool;  it  was  deemed  best  to 
extend  the  line  thus  far  up  the  bank  in  order  to  em- 
brace the  most  convenient  points.  Opposite  to  the 
lower  side  of  a  twenty  fool  alley,  the  line  turns  on  a 
short  curve,  and  pursuing  a  parallel  line  to  the  streets, 
passes  through  the  town.  The  necessary  width  for 
the  road  will  be  taken  partly  from  the  alley,  and  partly 
from  the  adjoining  lots.  The  lots  are  nearly  all  unoc- 
cupied by  buildings,  the  interference  with  property 
will  therefore  be  inconsiderable.  Keeping  the  same 
direct  line,  the  route  is  traced  through  the  out-lots,  and 
after  passing  some  low  ground,  gains  the  point  of  the 
ridge  lying  back  of  the  town;  this  point  is  passed  with 
sufficient  room,  and  affords  the  material  for  the  adjoin- 
ing embankment — the  bottom  land  of  Shamokin  creek 
is  then  reached,  on  a  graduation  very  little  above  a  ho- 
rizontal plane,  From  th's  place  examinations  were  made 
to  determine  which  side  of  the  valley  of  that  stream 
would  afford  the  most  favourable  ground  to  reach  a 
position  at  H.  Bucha's  farm.  By  keeping  the  general 
course  of  the  ridge,  the  passage  of  the  stream  would  be 
avoided;  but  an  increased  distance,  and  some  difficult 
!  points  would  be  encountered.  On  the  south  side,  a 
!  line  nearly  direct  in  its  course,  and  after  passing  the 
creek,  affording,  in  most  respects,  a  favourable  location, 
could  be  obtained.  Adopting  the  latter,  the  route  is 
traced  with  a  grade  of  six  feet  in  a  mile  fiver  the  bottom 
land,  and  crossing  the  stream  with  a  bridge  110  feet  in 
|  length,  and  Little  Shamokin  at  a  convenient  place, 
reaches  the  sideling  ground  at  Leisenring's.  Along  this 
it  continues  for  some  distance,  until  the  crossing  of  the 
creek  is  again  effected  at  Bucha's  place;  at  the  next 
farm  some  extra  cutting  occurs.  From  that  point,  the 
line  proceeds  under  favoul able  circumstances,  passing 
through  cultivated  land,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mile,  on  a  graduation  varying  from  six  to  ten  feet  per 
mile.  The  remaining  distance  rising  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen feet  per  mile,  passes  in  front  of  Snyder  town, 
thence  through  the  land  of  Jones,  Hoover  and  others, 
and  terminates  at  the  junction  with  the  Danviile  line, 
at  ten  miles  and  fifty-two  chains. 

The  line  has  been  laid  off  in  sections  and  staked  out 
ready  for  contract,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
points,  which  may  be  subject  of  further  consideration. 

The  road  has  been  estimated  at  22  feet  wide,  and 
with  a  double  track  the  whole  distance.  On  some  parts, 
particularly  the  side  hill  ground  on  the  Danville  line, 
a  single  track  with  sufficient  turn  outs  might  be  used. 

In  the  following  proposed  mode  of  superstructure  of 
the  rail-way,  sufficient  strength  and  solidity  is  allowed 
for  the  operation  of  locomotive  power.  This  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  use   on  the  line  that  passes  the 
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whole  distance  through  Shamokiu  valley,  which  is  well 
adapted  botli  in  plan  and  profile.  Upon  well  packed 
stone,  filled  into  trendies,  and  levelled  to  the  surface, 
cross  sills  of  white  oak,  or  other  hard  timber,  ten  by 
twelve  inches,  are  placed  every  six  feet — notched  out 
to  receive  the  rails,  and  hewn  out  in  the  centre.  The 
rails  of  the  best  yellow  pine,  five  and  a  half  by  nine 
inches,  well  dressed  to  good  joints  and  even,  are  let  in 
and  secured  by  wedges.  The  iron  plates  to  be  half  an 
inch  by  two  inches,  and  fastened  with  four  inch  spikes 
fifteen  inches  apart.  Broken  stone  to  be  filled  in  be- 
tween the  rails  forming  the  horse  path. 

The  architectural  structures  on  the  line  are  few,  and 
in  all  cases  are  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  bridges 
where  streams  are  passed  will  be  of  wooden  frames, 
supported  by  dry  masonry. 

In  making  out  the  estimate  of  cost,  it  is  believed 
every  expenditure  that  is  likely  to  occur  is  included, 
and  the  prices  allowed  sufficient.  Some  alteration  in 
the  stone  foundation  for  the  rails  may  probably  be  re- 
commended, if  on  the  opening  of  the  road  it  is  found 
that  the  proper  material  can  be  conveniently  procured. 

If  a  single  track  should  be  adopted  on  the  parts  of  the 
line  referred  to,  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  road  formation  would  occur. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  RAWLE,   Engineer. 
October  12th,  1831. 

[E&timate  next  week.~\ 


RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

After  several  conferences  had  been  held  among  cit- 
izens desirous  of  adopting  some  permanent  measures 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  prevent 
pauperism,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1831,  at  the  Apprentices'  Library,  to 
accept  the  following  report,  as  explanatory  of  their 
views  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  addressed  to  all 
classes,  and  appeals  to  all,  without  distinction  of  party, 
or  sect,  for  support  in  the  benevolent  scheme  which  it 
sketches  out. 

REPORT. 

The  following  considerations  on  the  duty,  policy, 
and  most  efficient  methods  of  relieving  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, are  submitted  to  a  benevolent  public,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  generally  approved  of,  and  the 
measures  recommended  in  them  be  carried  into  early 
operation. 

So  closely  interwoven  are  the  interests  of  all  classes 
of  society,  that  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  one  of 
them  cannot  but  exercise  a  sinister  influence  over  the 
others;  nor  is  this  influence  the  less  sinister  because 
not  immediately  felt.  However  much  we  must  admit, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  the  division  of  society  into  rich 
and  poor,  since  no  one  can  promise  himself  security 
against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  or  say  that  the  sun  of  hi:s 
prosperity  to-day  may  not  be  succeeded  by  the  clouds 
of  misfortune  tomorrow;  yet  we  cannot,  as  philanthro- 
pists and  christians,  recognize  the  imperative  necessity 
of  evil  being  the  companion  of  adversity,  or  that  igno- 
rance should  be  the  handmaid  of  poverty. 

Those  of  low  estate  ought  not  to  be  left  in  intel- 
lectual darkness,  often  more  painful  and  bewildeiing 
than  personal  privation  and  suffering.  They  ought  to 
receive  from  enlightened  benevolence  something  more 
tliun  mere  alms.  To  them  ought  to  be  extended 
cheering  counsel,  a  knowledge  of  the  fitting  means  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
vices  of  others,  or  their  own  faults,  and,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  unavoidable  misfortunes,  may  have  placed  them. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  demands,  not  the 
devoted  benevolence  of  a  Howard,  or  uncommon  prac- 
tical sagacity  of  a  Franklin,  but,  simply,  a  display  of 
these  qualities  to  the  moderate  extent  in  which  they 
may  be  presumed  to  be  possessed  by  our  fellow  citizens 


at  large.  Each  one  discharging  his  duty  to  the  poor, 
renders  that  of  his  neighbour  light  and  easy  of  lulfil- 
ment.  By  union,  therefore,  in  its  principles,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  labor  in  its  details,  entire  success  may  be  an- 
ticipated. If  all  those  who  are  able  to  take,a  part  unite 
in  the  cause,  the  society  will  embrace  a  majority  of  the 
community,  intent  on  ameliorating  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  less  favoured  portion  of  it. 

Such  an  association,  for  such  purposes,  it  is  desired 
to  form  in  this  city;  and  to  encourage  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  execution  of  this  beneficent  plan  is  the  object 
of  the  present  address.  By  thus  acting  in  concert,  and 
with,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  full  understanding  of  the 
case, their  fellow  citizens  would  be  able, with  the  moder- 
ate sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  ar.d  a  very  slight  oc- 
casional pecuniary  aid,  to  carry  into  effect  all  that  the 
most  zealous  philanthropy  could  suggest. 

'I  he  tiue  end  of  practical  benevolence  is  to  enlighten 
the  poor  and  needy  respecting  their  real  situation,  to 
point  out  the  common  causes  of  their  existing  depres- 
sion, and  to  show  the  remedy  in  habits  of  morals  and  in- 
dustry. The  discouragements  of  ignorance  are  closely 
allied  to  the  habits  of  indolence,  and  it  is  often  sufficient 
for  the  removal  of  the  latter,  that  we  introduce  a 
knowledge  that  labor  will  be  requited  by  suitable  wa- 
ges. We  thus  at  once  give  an  incentive  and  ability  to 
work.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  industry 
finds  its  own  reward — the  mode  must  be  pointed  out  in 
which  industry  can  be  profitably  exerted.  The  expec- 
tant for  employment,  the  indolent  hoper  for  better 
times,  to  extricate  himself  from  present  poverty,  must 
be  distinctly  apprized  of  the  facility  with  -which,  by  a 
slight  change  of  pljce  or  by  personal  application,  time- 
ly made,  he  will  have  scope  for  his  honest  efforts,  and 
an  immediate  pecuniary  return  for  either  his  labor  or  in- 
genuity. 

Nor  ought  the  office  of  friendly  counsel  to  end  here. 
The  poor  man  must  be  duly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  thrift  and  economy — of  order  and  method,  by 
which  he  can  obtain  for  himself  and  family  the  greater 
number  of  conforts  for  the  least  cost,  for  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  they  who  have  the  most  need  of  econ- 
omy, are  from  ignorance,  rather  than  perverseness,  the 
worst  economists.  He  should  be  taught,  moreover,  to 
affix  a  tiue  estimate  to  what  are  called  personal  gratifi- 
cations, and  above  all  he  should  be  made  sensible  of  the 
injury  to  his  health  and  his  morals — the  waste  of  time 
and  of  money, — the  increased  temptations  of  crime,  by 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  the  conse- 
quent liability  to  drunkenness, — in  fine,  that  the  barri- 
er he  is  to  set  up  against  ill  fortune  is  frugality,  and  that 
real  comforts  are  to  he  preferred  to  low  dissipation. 

While  the  work  of  friendly  visitation  and  advice  is  go- 
ing on  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  labouring  husband,  the 
like  benefits  are  to  be  ensured  to  his  wife,  by  the  hu- 
mane attentions  and  never  ceasing  kindness  of  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  benevolent  association.  The 
most  advantageous  employment  of  her  needle,  the 
cheapest  and  most  suitable  articles  for  family  use,  whe- 
ther of  food,  clothing,  or  of  domestic  economy  in  other 
respects — the  value  of  system  and  of  regular  houis, — 
the  force  of  her  own  example,  of  self  moderation  and 
industry,  on  her  children,  are  points  which  her  kind  vi- 
sitors will  endeavour  to  impress  on  her  mind  as  of  pecu- 
liar moment.  Conjugal  harmony  will  thus  be  strength- 
ened by  mutual  habits  of  industry  and  regular  employ- 
ment, and  parental  efforts  will  be  wisely  directed  to 
preserve  the  health  of  their  children  by  simple  food  and 
suitable  clothing;  and  when  the  years  of  infancy  are 
past,  to  place  them  at  schools  where  elementary  in- 
struction is  easily  obtained. 

Should  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  parents  demand 
labour  from  the  hands  of  their  children,  this  may,  un- 
der friendly  guidance,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  shall  not 
impair  the  health  of  the  latter;  while  it  yields  the  great- 
est profit  to  the  former.  New  modes  of  industrious  oc- 
cupation; virtuous  little  handicraft  employments,  can  be 
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pointed  out  to  the  parties  concerned,  by  the  visitors  of  tain  the  rates  of  wages  in  all  manufacturing  establish- 
ing association,  who  will  thus  make  the  poor  understand  '  ments  and  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  throughout  the 
the  important  distinction  between  man  in  a  rude,  and  I  state, — also,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour;  and  have 
man  in  a  civilized  state  of  society — that  the  one  wastes  copies  of  these  rates  transmitted  at  suitable  intervals  to 
his  force,  whether  natural  or  acquired — the  other  econ-  the  resident  visiters  of  the  districts,  in  order  that  accu- 
omises,  that  is,  saves  it.  Information  on  practical  sub- 1  rale  information  on  these  important  matters  may  be  at 
jects,  conveyed  in  a  plain  style,  and  in  a  small  com-  anytime  communicated  to  the  healthy  pauper,  or  the 
pass,  can,  from  time  to  time,  be  distributed,  and  the  industrious  labourer  and  mechanic,  who  happens  to  be 
benefits  of  civilization,    in  its   true  bearing  of  scientific     thrown  out  of  employment. 

discovery  and  pure  morality,  be  diffused  among  those  j  Experience  shows  that  direct  pecuniary  donations  by 
who,  unaided,  could  never  hope  to  have  their  fortunes  j  alms-giving,  is  not  unfrequently  a  premium  to  indolence 
improved  by  the  former,  or  their  conduct  amended  by  )  and  pauperism.  Very  different  results,  however,  have 
the  latter.  been  observed  by  the   loan  of  small  sums  of  money  for 

To  fix  and  arrange  the  numerous  useful  facts  and  sug- |  specific  purposes;  such  as  to  enable  an  individual  to 
gestions  which  almost  daily  meet  the  eye  of  the  gener-  j  purchase  tools  or  materials  of  prime  necessity  for  his 
al  reader,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  scientific  and  lite-  '  business,  or  even  to  meet  unforseen  and  sudden  domes- 
rary  essays,  and  to  embody  them  in  a  cheap  form,  would  |  tic  wants.  Relief  afforded  in  this  way,  dnes  not  depress 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  a  large  class  of  the  indus- 1  the  spirit  nor  destroy  a  feeling  and  love  of  indepen- 
trious  poor,  engnged  in  common  labor,  and  the  mechan-  dence,  or  at  least  of  reliance  on  his  own  industrious  ex- 
ical  arts.     In  this  way,  the  association  would  become  an  j  ertions.     It  would  come  also  with  greater  effect  from 


active  and  efficient  society  for  diffusing  useful  knowl 
edge.or  at  least  necessary  agents  to  such  a  society.by  pla- 
cing information  directly  in  the  hands  of  tho>e  who  most 
require  it,  and  yet  to  whom  it  is  most  difficult  of  access. 
Various  are  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 


the  Association,  because  with  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
party  and  of  the  circumstances  requiring  it.  The  pet- 
son  or  family  thus  relieved,  being  also  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  the  visiters  in  their  districts,  will  be  remind- 
ed of  their  obligations,  and  feel  more  the  imperative  ne- 


actively  benevolent  is  here  directed,  and  for  giving  effi-  cessity  of  discharging  it,  than  if  they  had  been  the  sub- 
ciency    to  which  their  assistance  is  solicited,  it  is,  how-    ject  of  individual  bounty. 

ever,  still  apparent,  that  all  difficulties  might  be  readily  We  are  also  taught  by  experience,  that  more  real 
surmounted  by  a  suitably  devised  plan  of  concerted  op-  |  kindness  is  conferred  on  the  destitute,  by  the  gift  of  a 
erations.  Success  in  the  works  of  benevolence,  as  well  I  necessary  article,  either  of  clothing  or  of  household  fur- 
as  in  those  of  art,  is  best  insured  by  division  of  labor,  niture,  than  by  a  grant  of  money  for  the  same  purposes: 
If  the  number  of  agents  be  great,  the  work  which,  by  the  first  may  be  tendered  and  received  as  a  present  of 
its  magnitude,  would  alarm  one  of  the  few,  becomes  friendship — the  latter  is  more  liable  to  be  considered  as 
light  and  easy  of  fulfilment  in  the  hands  of  many.  alms-giving.      The  article  wanted  can  also  in  general  he 

To  minister  relief  with  advantage  to  the  poor,  the  j  obtained  of  a  better  quality  and  on  more  reasonable 
distressed  and  the  ignorant,  requires  of  those  who  en- ,  terms  by  a  friendly  visiter.than  by  the  poorthemselves, 
gage  in  so  good  a  cause,  a  knowledge  of  the  character  I  whose   necessities   are  often  speculated  on  by  the  ava- 


of  the  persons  to  be  aided  and  benefited.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  benevolent  rich,  and  of  those  in  easy 
circumstances,  holding  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  poor  and  needy,  in  order  by  a  patient  examination 
of  their  discourse,  to  be  able  lo  ascertain  their  real  sen- 
timents. The  friend  of  the  poor  must  be  accessible, 
either  by  having  his  own  house  always  open,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  by  giving  them  He  assurance  that  he  will  be 
a  regular  visiter  at  their's.      Vicinity  is  of  course  impor 


ricous  and  unfeeling. 

In  all  these  matters,  the  managers  can  take  such 
steps,  as  practical  acquaintance  wiih  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  the  best  means  of  relieving  them,  shall 
point  out.  In  this  duty,  it  is  very  obvious  that  they 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  knowledge  furnished  by 
the  visiters  of  the  different  districts. 

Of  the  general  propriety  of  the  preceding  views  and 
ggestions,  little   difference   of  opinion   can    prevail. 


tant  for  the  purpose  of  direct  supervision  of  the  habits  i  But  let  us  add,  that  their  practicability  has  been  tested 
of  this  class  of  people,  and  of  being  able  to  render  them  j  by  the  expt  rience  of  other  communities.  We  would  es- 
assistance  adapted '.o  their  situation  and   peculiar  wants    pecially  advert    to   the  success    of  the  celebrated  Dr. 


at  the  time.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  these  ad' 
tages,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  City  and  Liberties 
into  small  districts,  in  each  of  which  will  be  found  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  association,  ready  to  act  as  visiters 
in  conformity  with  a  plan  of  operations  to  be  agreed  up- 
on between  them  and  a  board  of  managers.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  wants  of  the  really  suffer  ng  and  the  in- 
digent can  be  promptly  and  effectually  relieved,  while 
the  attempted  deceptions  of  the  unworthy,  and  the 
loud  claims  of  the  sturdy  pauper  will  be  prevented,  or 


Chalmers,  in  Glasgow. 

In  an  enterprise  so  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  benefi- 
cent in  its  objects,  as  that,  the  leading  features  of 
which  have  just  been  given,  the  Association  would  look 
with  confidence  for  the  countenance  and  support  of  all 
classes,  from  those  clothed  in  official  authority,  to  the 
humblest  citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  An  appeal  is^^fc 
now  made  to  the  truly  patriotic,  without  reference  to  T^. 
party  politics;  it  is  made  to  the  christian  and  the  moral- 
th  a  promise  of  entire  freedom,  in  the  proceedings 


ted  at  their  just  value.     Benevolence  thus  directed  |  of  the  Association,  from  religious  sectarianism,  or  spec- 


will  bring  a  double  blessing  on  those  who  give  as  well 
as  on  those  who  receive,  without  its  incurring  the  too 
often  well  founded  charge  of  fostering  idleness  and  en- 
couraging dependence. 

The  board  of  managers  will  make  itself  the  depository 
of  all  the  information  and  means  of  relief  which  shall  be 
placed  at  its  disposal, either  by  individual  liberality,or  by 
benevolent  societies — such  as  short  practic  d  essays  and 
discourses  on  temperance,  morals,  domestic  economy, 
and  mechanics — alsn.such  articles  as  are  best  calculated 
to  be  serviceable  for  clothing  and  household  furniture, 
and,  on  particular  emergencies,  of  food.  The  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  these  various  articles  will  be 
made  by  the  visiter  to  the  persons  and  families  whom 
their  own  personal  observation  and  experience  shall  sa- 
tisfy them  are  worthy  of  their  bounty.  The  board  of 
managers  will  also  consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  ob- 


ulative  ethics.      Neither  by  its  constitution,  nor  by  the 
acts  of  its  members  or  agents,  will  it  arrogate  the  rights 
of  doctrinal  teachings  or  the  slightest  interference  with 
the  province  and  duties  of  the  responsible  religious  advi- 
sers of  the  persons  who  are  benefitted  by  its  benevolent 
efforts.         (Signed)         PHILIP   GARRETT, 
M    P.  COPE, 
JOHN  BELL,  M.  D. 
JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 
CHARLES   EVANS, 
EDMUND  J.   YARD, 
THOMAS  BOOTH, 
THOMAS   ROGERS, 
JOHN   HALL, 
EDMUND   MORRIS, 
CASPER  MORRIS,  M.  D. 

Committee. 
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TOWNSHIP  MEETING.— LEWISBURG. 


[OCTOBEli 


From  the  Germautown  Telegraph. 
GERMANTOWN  RAIL  ROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  township, 
held  pursuant  to  Supervisor's  notice, onMonday  the  17lh 
inst.,  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Childs — Silas  Wtlson 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  William  Wister  appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

The  meeting  being  organized,  the  Supervisors  stated, 
they  had  written  to  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  and  Norristown  Rail  Uoad  Company,  in 
the  early  part  of  September  last,  respecting  the  viaduct 
crossing  Fisher's  lane,  to  which  communication,  they 
had  received  no  reply. 

And  it  appearing  to  this  meeting,  from  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  obtain,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  build  the  viaduct  but  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  would  not  insure  a  safe  and  sufficient  passage 
under  the  same  as  by  law  required — therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Supervisors  be,  and  they  hereby 
are  instructed,  to  demand  from  the  Kail  Koad  Company, 
such  passage  both  for  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  as 
shall  be  deemed  fully  sufficient  by  the  said  Supervisors; 
and  in  case  the  same  6hall  not  be  accorded,  that  they 
proceed  according  to  law,  for  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions and  nuisances  in  the  highway, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  Germanlowi)  Telegraph. 

SILAS  WILSON,  Chairman. 
William  Wister,  Secretary. 

At  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germantown  township,  held  pursuant  to 
Supervisor's  notice,  at  William  Bowen's  Inn,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  17th  inst,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  in  regard  to  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown  and  Norristown,  Rail  Road,  cross- 
ing the  public  lanes,  in  said  township,  as  would  author- 
ise the  Supervisor  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  would  be 
most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  of 
said  lanes — 

Cra?.  J.  Wistek,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
F.    R.   Freas,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, from  sundry  papers  furnished,  it  was  on  motion 
resolved,  that  the  papers  in  question,  be  referred  to  a 
committee  to  consist  of  seven  persons  for  consideration 
and  report — whereupon  Reuben  Haines,  Dr.  William 
Runkel,  Jacob  L.  Wunder,  Dr.  T.  Ashmead,  Jacob 
Derr,  sen. ,Dr  Samuel  Betton  and  Benjamin  Sharpnack, 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose — who,  upon  due  de- 
liberation, submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  statements  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Rail  Road,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
construct  a  firm  and  permanent  viaduct  ever  the  lanes 
of  this  township,  with  a  span  to  exceed  22  feet,  includ- 
ing afoot-way  tor  passengers;  that  the  Rail  Road  Com- 
pany pledges  itself  to  construct  viaducts  with  a  passage 
for  carriages,  of  18  feet,  and  a  good  and  sufficient  arch- 
ed way  raised  and  well  guarded  for  foot  passengers  of 
4  feet,  exclusive  of  water  courses;  and  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  such  viaducts  will  not  ma- 
terially impair  the  priveleges  of  said  lanes. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  be  published  in 
the  Germantown  Telegraph. 

CHARLES  J.  WISTER,  Chairman. 
P.    R.   Fbeas,  Secretary. 


From  the  Schuylkill  County  Advertiser. 
LEWISBURG,  PA. 
This  beautiful  atid   flourishing   town   is   situated  in 
Union  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  about  seven  miles  above  Northumber- 
land, and  sixty  above  Harrisburg.     Though  it  was  reg- 


ularly laid  out  as  a  town  at  an  early  period  of  the  settle- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  business,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
titles  to  lots  being  held  in  dispute,  for  many  years,  it 
improved  but  slowly.  This  dispute  however  was  a  few 
years  since  settled,  favourably  to  the  town,  since  which 
time  it  has  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  now 
contains  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred  inhab- 
itants, and  probably  about  two  hundred  houses,  of 
which  those  last  erected  are  principally  of  brick. 
There  are  in  it  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  two  churches,  two 
or  three  school  houses,  and  three  large  commodious 
store  houses,  situated  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  also  twelve  stores  and  two  extensive  tanneries. 

Lewisburg  is  the  depository  of  the  products  of  sev- 
eral rich  and  fertile  vallies,  viz.  Brush,  Penns  and  Buf- 
falo,- the  last,  in  which  Lewisburg,  is  situated,  and 
which  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  beauty,  ampli- 
tude and  fertility,  extends  about  twenty  miles  westward- 
ly  from  the  West  Branch,  to  Jack's  mountain,  and  is 
watered  by  Buffalo  creek,  (besides  many  smaller 
streams)  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  river  a  little 
above  Lewisburgh,  where  there  is  a  substantial  bridge 
erected  across  it.  The  bridge  across  the  river  here,  is 
perhaps  the  most  permanent,  as  well  as  beautiful  of  any 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and,  leading  directly  from  the  end 
ot  main  street  to  the  Northumberland  shore,  adds  great- 
ly to  its  beauty  and  convenience  as  well  as  to  its  busi- 
iness.  The  cross-cut,  or  water  communication,  from 
Lewisburg  to  the  West  Branch  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  has  been  commenced,  and  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  completed.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a  dam,  not  to  exceed  two  and  a  half 
feet  across  the  river,  and  a  canal  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  one  lock  at  its  junction  with  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal. A  turnpike  road  commences  at  the  Lewisburg 
bridge,  and,  leading  through  Mifflinburg  and  Hartley- 
ton,  intersects  the  Bellefonte  and  Lewistown  turnpike. 
The  market  at  Lewisburg  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  place  of  equal  population  in  the  state.  The 
delicacy  of  a  variety  of  the  finest  of  fresh  fish,  which  are 
taken  here  in  tolerable  abundance,  invites  a  visit  from 
the  epicure.  Its  inhabitants  are  plain,  respectable  and 
industrious,  many  of  whom,  by  dint  of  these  acquire- 
ments, have  obtained  a  competency.  Considering  its 
present  flourishing  state,  with  its  peculiar  advantages, 
the  water,  the  bridges,  the  turnpike  road,  the  extensive 
and  fertile  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  together  with 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  its  citizens,  there  is  every 
reason  to  induce  the  belief,  that  Lewisburg  is  destined 
to  become  a  large  and  important  place. 

A  Late  Visiteii. 


Improved  Saw  Mill. 

A  few  days  ago  we  took  a  pleasant  ride,  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen,  to  view  the  saw  mill  lately 
erected  on  an  improved  principle,  by  our  scientific 
neighbor  Joseph  Strode.  The  invention  is  one  which, 
while  it  does  honor_to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Strode,  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  mechanical  science.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  water  power,  it  holds  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  most  approved  machinery  heretofore  in  use. 
The  saving  of  water,  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
in  most  establishments,  is  very  great.  The  power  to 
perform  is  nut  decreased,  and  the  expenses  of  original 
construction  of  the  new  wheel,  and  its  liability  to  ac- 
cident, are  greatly  diminished.  The  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  numerous  instances,  where  mills 
have  been  erected  on  the  newly  invented  plan,  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Possessing 
such  decided  advantages  over  the  common  flutter  or 
water  wheel,  we  have  but  little  doubt  the  invention 
will  prove  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  community,  and 
needs  only  to  be  understood  to  be  generally  patronized. 
Several  mills  upon  this  plan,  already   erected  in  this 


1831.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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and  the  adjoining  states,  are  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  applioa'ions  are  frequent  to  increase  their 
number. — West-Chester  Bepublican. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  we  visited  with 
great  pleasure,  a  collection  of  paintings,  consisting  of 
portraits,  landscapes,  &c.  from  the  classical  pencil  of 
Miss  Esther  Strode.  As  an  artist,  we  may  safely  say, 
Miss  S.  promises  to  become  a  brilliant  ornament  to  our 
country.  To  the  possession  of  superior  native  talents, 
she  has  added  the  highest  cultivation.  She  studied 
with  much  reputation  under  N..gle,  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  no  detriment 
to  that  eminent  artist,  lo  assert  that  tile  pupil  is  worthy 
of  her  distinguished  tutor.  Miss  Strode  possesses  a 
peculiar  and  delicate  richness  in  her  style  of  painting, 
which  we  have  seld  im  seen  equalled  — and  her  likeness- 
es are  true  as  nature's  self. — lb. 


HON.  WILLIAM  JONES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEHIGH  WATER  GAP. 

The  Lehigh  gap,  in  Lehigh  township,  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  about  seventy  miles  northwest 
of  Philadelphia,  is  an  opening  in  the  blue  ridge,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Allegheny  mountains;  so  called  from  the 
river  Lehigh,  which  winds  its  course  through  this  nar- 
row passage,  and  with  the  steep  heights  on  both  sides, 
forms  here  one  of  the  most  picturesque  prospects  in  the 
state.  That  beautiful  little  river,  which  in  its  course, 
through  a  fertile  country,  receives  numerous  tributary 
rivulets,  and  at  length  empties  into  the  Delaware  at 
Easton,  flows  through  the  G.p,  in  a  gentle,  but  majes- 
tic stream,  deeply  shaded  by  the  reflection  of  the  im- 
pending mountains. 

The  eastern  bank  is  bordered  for  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  by  craggy  cliffs,  lowering  to  an  amazing  height, 
and  of  forms  the  most  bizarre,  between  which  wall  of 
rocks  and  the  river  the  road  winds  along.  Hastening 
to  leave  these  black  abodes,  which  seem  to  afford  shel- 
ter to  none  but  the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  forest,  the 
Lehigh  appears  eagerly  moving  on  towards  the  fertil 
low  lands  which  succeed  in  view  on  the  western  bank. 
Ascending  the  eastern  height,  the  traveller  is  amply  re- 


TJied — At  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6M1  Sep- 
tember last, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  William  Joxes, 
Esq.  late  Collector  of  this  port. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  took  an  I  warded  for  the  exertion  of  climbing  from  rock  to  rock, 
early  and  active  part  in  our  revolutionary  struggle. —  I  in  scaling  the  pine  covered  side  of  the  mountain,  by 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  joined  a  volunteer  I  the  rich  and  extensive  prospect  which  the  eye  there 
company,  commanded  by  Captain  Fitzsimmons,  and  he  1  commands.  At  his  feet  the  waters  of  the  majestic 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  suf-  I  stream;  on  the  opposite  side  a  towering  ridge,  near  the 
fcring  all  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.  summit  which  appears,  right  opposite,   emerging  from 

He  afterwards  served  on  board  of  various  armed  ves- ,  the  surrounding  woods,  a  lonely  pile  of  rocks,  whimst- 
sels,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  |  cally  styled  the   Devil's  Pulpit,  which  indignantly  suf- 

He  was  once  severely- wounded,  and  twice  made  pri-  !  fers  but  a  few  blasted  pines  to  shade  its  sullen  brow;  at 
soner,  during  that  evenful  contest  j  a  distance  an  extensive  country,  variegated  with   woods 

He  was  Lieutenant  with  Commodore  Truxton,  in  the     andfarms,  watered  by  the  meandering  Lehigh,  and  ridge 


Saint  James,  of  twenty  guns,  when  she  encountered 
and  beat  off  a  British  ship  ot  war,  greatly  her  superior 
in  force:  far  his  conduct  in  which  action, Captain  Trux- 
ton spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 


retiring  behind  ridge,  till  lost  in  the  faint  tints  of  the 
horizon — all  burst  upon  the  sight,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
sublime  ideas  of  thegreatness  of  the  Creator.  The  travel 
ler  may  procure  refreshments  at  the  house  maiked  in 


After  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  Jones  eotered  the  '  the  view  as  standing  in  the  Gap. 
merchant's  service;  in  which  profession  he  continued  The  shattered  rocks  thrown  together  in  wild  confa- 
untd  the  year  1790,  when  the  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  [  sion,  and  the  frequent  layers  of  round  stones,  which  are 
C.  from  whence  he  removed  to  this  city,  in  the  year  !  found  in  the  Gap,  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
1793,  that  the   Lehigh   being  obstructed  in  its  course  by  the 

He  represented  this  city  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni-  ■  Blue  Ridge, was  formerly  dammed  up  intoa  lake,  which 
ted  States,  during  the  years  1802  and  1803;  but  finding  at  length  bursting  the  barrier,  formed  the  chasm  now 
the  duties  of  that  station,  to  interfere  with  his  busine-s,     called  the   Lehigh  Gap.     Let    the   learned  decide  the 


he  declined  a  re-election 

He  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  during  Mr.  Madison's 
administration.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  President 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  public  situation  he  held,  was  that  of  Collec- 
tor of  this  port. 

Shortly  after  the  general  government  was  removed  to 
Philadelphia.  Captain  Jones  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  approving  of  his  public  policy,  he  be- 
came a  zealous  supporter  of  the  public  measures  of  that 
illustrious  statesman. 

All  parties,  however,  bore  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  his  patriotism,  and  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles. 
Although  the  deceased  was  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  he  always  found  time  to  devote  to  sci- 
ence and  literature. 

He  was  nearly  twenty-six  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  he  furnished  that 
learned  body  with  manv  valuable  communications. 

In  the  social  circle,  and  at  the  domestic  fireside,  he  dif- 
fused joy  and  cheerlulness  to  all  around. 

In  the  day  of  adversity,  he  was  the  firm,  unshaken 
friend.  Within  two  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  lost 
the  companion  of  his  bosom,  after  having  lived  together 
nearly  half  a  century,  a  model  of  conjugal  affection. 

Captain  Jones  had  no  children,  but  he  has  left  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends,  who  mourn  his  irreparable 
Joss — who  cherish  a  lively  recollection  of  his  virtues,  a 
profound  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  in  whose  affec- 
tions his  memory  will  forever  remain  embalmed. 


question,  if  of  importance. — Atkinson's  Casket. 

On  Wednesdey  evening  the  12th  ult.  a  boat  arrived 
at  this  place  from  Nanticoke,  via.  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  ladened  with  shingles,  bed-posts  and  cheese. 
This  we  believe  is  the  first  boat  which  effected  a  pass- 
age through,  from  Nanticoke  to  Danville,  and  it  would 
have  proceeded  further,  but  the  levels  between  this 
and  Northumberland  are  not  yet  sufficiently  supplied 
with  water  to  float  a  loaded  boat;  consequently  the 
owners  sold  their  shingles  for  what  they  would  bring 
here, stored  their  bed-posts,  peddled  off  their  cheese  at 
alow  price,  and  returned  home. 

If  the  water  is  not  drawn  off,  and  no  accident  occurs 
the  North  Branch  Division  will  be  navigable  the  whole 
distance,  after  this  week. — Beaver  Bepublican. 


Fixe  Giiapes— Several  wagon  loads  of  delicious  Pennsyl- 
vania  Grapes  lately  were  exposed  for  sale  in  Market  str't, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  They  were  the  product  of 
a  vineyard  of  Mr.  Amos  Garrett,  of  London  Grove 
Township,  Chester  county.  The  vineyard  occupies  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  has  been  three  years  in  cultivation. 
The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  the  first,  but  it  is  liber- 
al, and  the  grapes  are  very  fine.  We  are  glad  to  learn, 
that  many  of  our  citizens  evidenced  their  satisfaction  at 
this  agricultural  enterprize,  by  purchasing  liberally  of 
Mr.  Garrett,  who  we  trust  will  fully  and  profitably  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  his  vineyard  valuable — Inquirer. 
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The  Meteor.— A.  very  brilliant  meteor  exploded  to  the 
north,  or  north-west  of  this  on  the  night  of  the  11th  inst. 
about  twelve  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock, succeeded  by 
a  heavy  report,  which  shook  the  earlh  very  sensibly. 
A  bright  flash  of  light  was  seen  to  burst  in  at  the  win- 
dows, and  in  a  few  seconds  was  followed  by  a  loud  re- 
port resembling  distant  thunder  or  the  report  of  artille- 
ry. The  light  was  very  intense,  and  would  have  en- 
enabled  one  to  discover  the  minutest  article  upon  the 
floor.  It  was  witnessed  by  two  of  our  family,  particu- 
larly, who  had  not  yet  retired  to  bed.  A  friend  in 
Shippen,  (about  ten  miles  west  of  this,)  informs  us  that 
he  was  walking  homewards  at  the  time  mentioned 
above,  when,  suddenly,  the  ground  became  enlighten- 
ed, like  noon-day — on  looking  up  he  saw  a  broad  flame, 
more  brilliant  than  he  ever  before  witnessed,  coursing 
its  way  from  the  northwest  to  the  north,  in  a  descend- 
ing direction.  When  nearly  to  the  northern  point  it 
vanished  and  all  was  darkness — in  a  few  seconds  from 
this  he  heard  a  loud  report  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  meteor  disappeared,  which  very  sensibly  shook  the 
earth— he  thinks  at  the  time  of  the  light,  he  heard  a 
low,  hoarse  rumbling  noise  in  that  direction,  but  in  that 
he  may  have  been  deceived.  The  report  was  heard  by 
many  people  in  this  neighborhood,  and  all  join  in  cor- 
roborating the  above  statement;  some  thought  it  the  re- 
port of  a  cannon— others  an  earthquake — and  some 
thunder,  but  no  clouds  we  believe  were  to  be  seen 
above  the  horizon. 

It  may  be  observed  for  the  benefit  of  the  philosophical 
reader,  who  will  enquire  for  causes,  that  the  night  was 
very  cold  and  froslv,  and  that  for  several  mornings  pre- 
vious the  earlh  in  this  vicinity  had  been  covered  with  a 
very  white  frost. — Wellsborough  Phenix. 

Univkhsitt  of  Pennsylvania. — At  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  October  21,  1831,  the 
following  report  was  made,  and  the  resolution  attached 
thereunto  adopted,  with  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Professor  Physick, 
and  to  the  Medical  Faculty. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  21,  lbjl. 

The  Committe  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  14th 
inst.  the  resolutions  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  respecting 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Physick,  fully  coinciding 
with  the  views  and  feelings  expressed  by  the  Faculty, 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity  by  Professor  PHILIP  SYNG  PHYSICK,  in  the 
the  chair  of  Surgery,  as  well  as  of  Anatomy,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-six  year?,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing his  connexion  with  the  School,  to  the  fame  and 
usefulness  of  which  he  so  largely  contributed,  there  be 
conferred  on  the  said  PHILIP  SYNG  PHYSICK,  the 
honorary  appointment  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Anatomy  in  this  University. 

From  the  minutes. 

.(Signed,)  JAMES  C.   B1DDLE, 

Secretary,  Sec. 

Lewistown,  October  15th. 

X)eer. it  has  been  remarked  by  several  gentlemen 

with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  these  finely  flavor- 
ed animals,  were  never  known  to  be  so  numerous  in 
this  county,  [as  they  are  at  the  present  season;  to  which 
we  can  add  our  own  experience.  On  one  occasion,  when 
on  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  on  the  mountains,  having 
a  few  good  trail  dogs  along,  we  witnessed  them  in  pur- 
suit of  eight  Deer  in  one  gang.  It  was  a  pleasing  and 
beautiful  sight.  We  have  it  from  a  gentleman  of  Centre, 
where  the  deer  formerly  were  very  numerous,  that  they 
are  very  scarce  this  fall. 

The  merit  of  a  communication  always  follows  a  y.  a. 
Two  Bears  were  killed,  one  on  Thursday  and  the  other 
on  Friday  last,  by  two  persons  of  this  place.— Gazette. 


Franklin,  Sept.  20,  1831. 
Emigration. — Messrs.  Riley  and  Scott,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  own  a  large  body  of  land  in  the  upper  end 
of  this  county,  and  extending  into  the  south  west  corn- 
er of  Mercer  county.  A  great  accession  of  settlers  has 
taken  place  lately  on  those  lands.  We  are  authorised 
from  an  authentic  source,  to  say,  that  between  one  and 
two  hundred  families  of  new  settlers  will  be  on  them  next 
spring,  principally  faom  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 
The  tide  of  emigration  is  nearly  equally  rapid  to  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  of  new 
settlers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  long  been 
satisfied  that  if  the  resources  of  West  Pennsylvania  were 
fully  developed,  they  hold  out  to  emigrants  much  stron- 
ger inducements  than  those  of  Illinois,  &c.  westward. 
We  sincerely  wish  our  new  and  enterprising  settlers, 
health  and  prosperity. —  Venango  Democrat. 

Wheat  was  never  more  needed  in  Milton,  than  at  the 
present  time.  Not  a  grain  of  wheat  or  a  pound  of  flour 
can  be  purchased  within  the  borough — yet,  many  of  our 
citizens  are  in  distress  for  want  of  it.  Why  do  not  our 
farmers  thresh  out  a  quantity  and  supply  the  demands 
of  the  neighborhood  ? — Millonian 

Price  of  wheat,  SI  12,  flour  $5  62J. 
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We  understand  that  three  boats — two  of  them  loaded 
with  flour  and  whiskey,  and  one  with  Lehigh  coal,  have 
passed  through  the  Morris  Canal,  from  Easton  to  New- 
ark  and  one  boat  lias  arrived  at  Easton  from  New- 
ark. The  planes  were  all  passed  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. This  canal  passes  through  the  most  populous 
counties  of  New  Jersey — thickly  studded  with  establish, 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  will  furnish  an 
extensive  market  for  our  abundant  anthracite  coal. 

A  letter  from  N.  York  states,  that  6  boats  with  Le- 
high coal,  have  arrived  at  Patterson,  N.  Jersey. 

Snow  fell  in  York  co.  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  in  Hun- 
tington co.  on  the  14th. 

The  Penn  Society  celebrated  its  anniversary  on  the 
24th  inst.;  and  on  the  same  day  Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq.  de- 
livered the  anniversary  oration,  before  the  Penn'a  His. 
torical  Society,  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 


We  have  been  applied  to,  by  some  of  our  subscribers 
in  the  city,  to  know  the  reason  of  their  receiving  a  du- 
plicate number  of  our  paper  of  the  week  before 
last,  through  the  Post  Office.  In  explanation  to  others, 
we  observe — that-,  extra  copies  of  that  number  were 
printed  "  by  the  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
prisons" — and  distributed  by  them  to  their  members — 
among  whom  it  appears  are  some  of  our  subscribers. 


Printed  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F.  GED- 
DES,  No.  o  Library  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at  the  PUB- 
LICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second  door  6ack 
of  the  Post  Office,  (back  room)  subscription!  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  anTim,  payable  annually 
by  aubscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where  there  is  an 
agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ENGINEERS  OF  THE 

DANVILLE  AND    POTTSVILLE    RAIL    ROAD 
COMPANY'. 

[concluded  from  page  284.] 

estimate  of  cost. 

Mile  1st. — Commences  opposite  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Danville  bridge,  and  passes  for  half  tiie  distance 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  turnpike,  on  ground  gently 
sloping  to  the  river;  the  remaining  part,  after  crossing 
the  turnpike  is  carried  on  side  of  Blue  hill — some  heavy 
embankment  occurs  at  a  small  run,  and  a  good  deal 
rock  cutting — new  turnpike  to  be  formed  for  ten  chains. 

4,771  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,    8  cts.   $-381  68 

4,275     do         do       hard         do  15. du       641  25 

3,664     do         do       ruck         do  62ido  2,283  75 

9,616     do         do       embankment,  10  do      961   60 

4,400     do         do         do     for  turnpike,12  do      528  00 

503  perches  vertical  wall,  90  do      452  70 

40  chains  grubbing,  124  00 

1  culvert  of  6  feet  chord,  245  00 

1         do        6         do  (65  ft.  long,)       550  00 

1  small  house  to  be  removed,  20  00 

Trenching,  and  filling  with  stone  for  bearing 

sills  652  cubic  yards,  at  60  cts. 
1,760  white  oak  sills,  10  by  12  inch.  7.6  long, 

notched  and  laid,  at  60  cts. 
21,120  linear  feet  of  rails,   best   yellow    pine 

5$  by  9,  dressed,  jointed,  and  laid,  8  cts. 
21,120  linear  feet  of  iron  plates,  i  by  2  inch 
weighing  32  tons,  at  60  cts. 
4  inch  spikes, 
Fitting  and  spiking  on  plates, 
Castings  for  turn-outs  and  ends  of  plates, 
Stoning  horse  path,  977  cubic  yards,  at  35  cts.  341  95 
Fencing,  ...  252  00 


5,952  cubic  yards  of  excavation, 
7,401  do  do 

660         do         rock     do 
8,983         do  embankment, 

64  chains  of  grubbing, 

1  bridge  over  turnpike, 

2  culverts,  6  feet  chord  each, 
Superstructure,  &c. 

Fencing, 


9  cts. 

8  do 
50  do 
15  do 


$555  68 
592  08 
330  00 

1,347  45 
192  00 
250  00 
750  00 

5,907  75 
155  00 


Total  cost  of  3d  mile,  -  510,059  96 

Mile  ith. — Twenty-nine   chains  continues  on  hill  side 

in  woods — crossing  a   branch,   an    eight  foot  culvert. 

and  considerable  embankment  are  required.     The  line 

then  passes  through   the  farm  of  P.  Vastine,  on  good 

ground. 

5,592  cubic  yards  of  excavation,        10  cts. 

5,676         do  embankment,   11  do 

5,531         do  do  12  do 

37  chains  of  grubbing,  one   8  foot  culvert, 
and  one  6  foot  do  811  00 

Superstructure,  &c.  -  -  -       5,907  75 

Fencing,  -  -  .  -  265  00 


$959  20 
624  36 
663  72 


Total  cost  of  4th  mile,         -  -  -     §9, 231  03 

Mile  5th. — Passes   through    open    woods,    and    the 

farms  of   L.  and  I.  Vastine;  at   forty   chains  it   reaches 

o91  20    the  meadow  ground  adjoining  the  run,  over  which  it  is 

i  n«  nJcarried  by  embankment  theVemaining  part  of  the  dis- 

l,U5o  UU  |  tance — a  new  channel  to  be  formed. 

2, 196  cubic  yards  of  excavation,     8  cts, 
2,552         do  embankment,  9  do 

10,930         do  do  10  do 

22  chains  grubbing, 

4  cross  drains  and  1  culvert  of  4  ft.  span, 
Superstructure,  he. 


1,689  60 


1,920  00 
179  00 
125  00 
205  00 


Total  cost  of  1st  mile,  -  -  §12.347  63 

MiWUd. — Part  of  this  distance  continues  on  side  of 
Blue  hill,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  turn- 
pike. Rock  cutting  occurs  on  some  part,  with  steep 
1 1 ill  side:  the  rest  of  the.  distance  on  favourable  ground 
of  moderate  slope. 


§175  68 

229  68 

1,093  00 

70  00 

180  00 

5,907  75 

512  00 


8,160  cubic  yards  of  excavation, 

12  cts. 

$979  20 

7,500         do                     do 

15  do 

1,125  00 

1,500         do             rock  excavation 

624do 

937  50 

1,724         do             loose  rock 

40  do 

689  60 

4,000         do             embankment, 

10  do 

400  00 

5,340         do             excavation, 

10  do 

534  00 

46  chains  grubbing, 

204  00 

1  four  foot  culvert, 

90  00 

3  cross  drains  and  fencing, 

360  00 

Superstructure  of  rails,  horse-path, 

&c.  as  per 

mile  1st,             ... 

5,907  75 

Total  cost  of  2d  miie, 

$11,227  05 

Fencing, 

Total  cost  of  5th  mile,         -  -  .     §8,168  11 

Mile  6th. — The  principal  part  of  this  mile  continues 

on  meadow  and  wood  land.     The  last  40  chains  include 

the  inclined    plane,   ascending   Shamokin   hill heavy 

embankment  is  required  for  the  graduation. 
19,320  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  10  cts. 
32,492         do  do  17  do 

32  ehains  grubbing, 

3  culverts  of  4  feet  chord  each, 

3  under  drains, 
Superstructure,  &c. 
Friction  rollers  and  fixtures  on  plane, 
One  steam  engine  and  building, 
Machinery,  gearing,  and  rope, 
Fencing,  - 

Total  cost  of  6th  mile, 

Mile  7th. — This  distance  comprises  sixteen  chains  of 
level  on  side  of  the  hill— the  deep  cutting  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  two  inclined  planesdescending  to  Shamok- 
in creek.  The  greatest  depth  of  cuttirg  will  be  45  feet 
at  the  apex  of  the  hill— a  considerable  portion  of  rock 
Mile,   od.— Continues   on   similar  ground  for    thirty  (  will  be    encountered.     The  first  plane  will  be  formed 
chains   it  then  passes  on  woody  hill  side  of  Logan's  run,  j  principally  on  side  hill;  on  the  second  plane  some  heavy 
of  moderate  slope;  most  of  the  excavations  easy— some  i  embankment  will  be  necessary.    At  the  end  of  this  mile 
embankment  at  crossing  of  two  runs  occurs.  'the  junction  with  the  Sunbury  line  is  formed 


$1,932 

00 

5,523 

64 

96 

00 

340  00 

75 

00 

5,907  75 

300 

00 

7,000 

00 

3,300 

00 

256  00 

$24,730 

39 

290 
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1,408 

do 

3,560 

do 

556 

do 

49,248 

do 

30,531  cubic  yards  of  excavation,     22  cts.     $6,716  82 

12,772         do     rock         do  75  do         9,579  00 

do  10  do  140  80 

do  9  do  320  40 

embankaient,  10  do  55  60 

do  12  do         5,909  76 

53  chains  grubbing-,  159  00 

2  four  foot  culverts,  350  00 

1  bridge  over  public  road  at  Campbell's,     200  00 

1  do       Shamokin  creek,  1,800  00 

Superstructure  of  rails.  &c.  5,907  75 

Friction  rollers,  &c.  for  two  planes,  400  00 

Machinery  at  head  of  planes,  1,300  00 

Rope,  weighing  18,642  lbs.  12  cts.     2,237  04 

Buildings  for  keepers,  600  00 

Fencing, 135  00 


Total  cost  of  7th  mile,         -  -  -     35,811   17 

Mile  S/h. — Passes  through  bottom  land  of  Shamokin 
creek,  with  embankment  for  some  distance — then  is 
carried  on  favourable  ground  past  Reid's  brick  house, 
and  terminates  at  a  slate  bluff  at  edge  of  creek:  here 
requiring  some  wall.     Reid's  old  house  to  be  removed. 

11,043  cubic  yards  of  embankment,     7  cts.  $773  01 

5,476         do                     do                 12  do  657  12 

928         do               excavation,         9  do  83  52 

1,528         do         slate     do                 20  do  305  60 

571  perches  of  slope  wall,    *S    1  doll.  57100 

24  chains  grubbing,  64  00 

2  cross  drains,              .             -             -  40  00 

1  house  to  be  removed,          -             -  300  00 

Superstructure,  &.c.             ...  5,907  75 

Fencing,                  -             -             -             -  400  00 

Total  cost  of  8th  mile,        -  -  -        9,102  00 

Mile  9th. — Part  of  this  distance,  the  line  is  traced  at 
at  foot  of  hill  on  good  ground;  it  then  passes  on  mod- 
erately sloping  ground,  and  after  some  cutting  termin- 
ates above  Hughes'  mill. 


5,080  cubic  yards  of  excavation,         8 


do 
hard  pan  do 
rock  do 

embankment,  10  do 

do  8  do 


11  do 
13  do 
50  do 


$406  40 


7,502  do 

1,450         do 
200         do 
3,764         do 
3,872         do 

43  chains  grubbing, 
2  cross  drains, 
Superstructure,  &c. 
Fencing, 


Totol  cost  of  9th  mile,     -  -  -  8,502  03 

Mile  10th  and  40  chains. — This  dislance  terminates 
about  half  a  mile  above  Stambach's,  and  includes 
ground  generally  favourable  tor  the  line.  Some  extra 
work  is,  however,  encountered  by  the  interference  with 
the  turnpike  in  the  last  thirty  chains. 

7,223  cubic  yards  excavation,  10  cts. 


1,952 

do 

1,897 

do 

350 

do 

300 

do 

3,249 

do 

2,728 

do 

5,883 

do 

$722  30 

do                      9  do  175  68 

do                    12  do  227  64 

rock  excavation,  50  do  175  00 

loose  rock  do       40  do  120  00 

embankment,         8  do  259  92 

do                     11  do  300  08 

do                     13  do  764  79 

49  chains  grubbing,                  -             -  157  00 

1  culvert  of  six  feet  span,  250  00 

1     do             four    do  170  00 

1  cross  drain,               -             -             -  20  00 

Superstructure  &c,  120  chains,  at  $5,907  75 

per  mile,  ....  8,861  62 

Fencing,                -             -            -             -  256  00 


Total  cost  of  10th  mile  and  40  chains, 


HIIANCII    LINE    FROM    SUNBCHY. 

Mile  Is/  — Commences  opposite  Dewberry  street  in 
Sunbury,  and  passes  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  line  then  is  carried  with  moderate  excavation  and 
embankment  through  the  town,  principally  on  open 
ground.  In  passing  the  lots  back  of  the  town,  consid- 
erable embankment  is  necessary. 

904  cubic  yards  excavation,         8  cts. 
3,500         do  embankment,  15  do 

19,467         do  do  10  do 

1  bridge  over  gut, 
fi  cross  drains, 

3  small  houses  to  be  removed, 
Superstructure,  &c.  ... 

Fencing,  .... 


$72  32 

525 

00 

1,946 

70 

350 

00 

125 

00 

200 

00 

5,907  75 

410  00 

Total  cost  of  1st  mile, 


9,536  77 


Mile  2d.— In  this  mile  the  line  passes  round  the  hill 
bounding  the  creek  valley,  where  some  extra  cutting 
occurs — thence  it  is  carried  by  a  moderate  embank- 
ment, over  the  flats  of  Shamokin  creek,  crossing  that 
stream  and  little  Shamokin  by  bridges. 

20,544  cubic  yards  excavation,         12  cts.  $2,465  28 

732         do                     do                 7  do  51  24 

16,592         do             embankment,  10  do  1,659  20 

16  chains  grubbing,                 -             -  58  00 

1  bridge  over  M'Carty's  mill  race,  75  35 

1             do       Shamokin  creek,  1,913  00 

1             do       Little  Shamokin   creek,  457  00 

Superstructure,  &.C.         -             -             -  5,907  75 

Fencing,               ....  512  00 


Total  cost  of  2d  mile, 


$13,098  82 


10  cts. 

$1,006  80 

25  do 

150  00 

14  d 

361  48 

8  do 

551  04 

140  00 

2  drains, 

110  00 

1,800  00 

5,907  75 

- 

256  00 

Mile  3d. — Runs  principally  at  foot  of  hill  slope,  road 
formed  by  excavation;  remaining  part  of  the  mile  cross- 
es the  creek  again,  with  some  filling  on  bottom  land, 
and  ends  at  II.  Bucha's  farm. 

10,068  cubic  yards  excavation, 
600         do  slate  rock  do 
2,582         do  excavation, 

6,888         do  embankment, 

60  chains  grubbing, 
1  culvert  of  4  feet  span,  and  2  drains, 
1   bridge  over  creek, 
Superstructure,  he. 
Fencing, 

Total  cost  of  3d  mile,         -  -  -     $10,283  07 

Mile  ith. — This  mile  is  located  on  gound  requiring 
some  extra  cutting  and  embankment  at  Bartsher's  place 

8,944  cubic  yards  excavation, 
2,804         do  do 

9,016         do  embankment, 

9,016         do  do 

16  chains  grubbing, 
1  bridge  for  water  way  on  creek  flats, 
1  do  run  at  Bartsher's, 

Superstructure,  &c. 
Fencing,  ... 

Total  cost  of  4th  mile, 

Mile  5th. — Passes  over  good  ground  through  farms 
of  Martz  and  Cline. 


10  cts. 

$894  40 

11  do 

308  44 

9  do 

811  44 

8  do 

721  28 

- 

32  00 

ek  flats. 

150  00 

120  00 

5,907  75 

512  00 

9,457  31 


$12,460  03 


6,584  cubic  yards  excavation, 
3,676         do  do 

5,040         do  embankment, 

7  chains  grubbing, 

2  culverts  of  4  feet  chord,     - 
Superstructure,  &c. 
Fencing,  ... 

Total  cost  of  5th  mile,     - 


8  cts. 
10  do 

9  do 


$526  72 
367  60 
453  60 
28  00 
235  00 
5,907  75 
512  00 

S8.030  67 
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9  cts. 

$S01   90 

8  do 

164  fi4 

25  do 

444  00 

10  do 

569  80 

. 

210  00 

20  00 

5,907  75 

512  00 

e, 

S8,630  09 

Mile  6th. — Continues  on  similar  ground,  parlly  over 
bottom  land,  and  partly  on  slope  of  hill,  and  some  slate 
excavation. 

8,910  cubic  yards  embankment, 
2,058,     do     do     excavation, 
1,776,     do     do  do         slate, 

5,698,     do     do     embankment, 

2  culverts,  4  feet  c.iord, 

2  cross  drain*, 
Superstructure,  &.C. 
Fencing,  ... 

Total  cost  of  6th  mile, 

Mile  7th. — Passes  through  land  of  Moore  and  Everet 
on  good  ground. 

6,520  cubic  yards  of  embankment,     8  cts. 
2,400     do     do  do 

4,180     do     do  excavation, 

300     do     do  slate,       do 

41  chains  grubbing, 

1  four  foot  culvert, 

2  under  drains, 
Superstructure,  Sic. 
Fencing, 

Total  cost  of  7th  mile, 

Mile  Sth. — This  mile  passes  in  part  over  a  bend  of  the 
creek,  requiring  a  new  channel  for  water  to  be  formed, 
and  considerable  embtnkment,  with  some  walling.  The 
remaining  distance  continues  on  creek  bottoms,  with 
moderate  embankment. 

16,238  cubic  yards  embankment,      10  cts. 
4,888     do     do  do  7  do 

8,310     do  excavation  new  channel  10  do 
710  perches  of  slope  wall,  1  doll 

43  chains  grubbing, 
1  culvert  of  4  feet  span, 
Superstructure,   &c. 
Fencing,  .... 

Total  cost  of  8th  mile, 

Mile  9llt. — Half  of  the  distance  passes  over  land  op- 
posite to  Snyder-town,  requiring  very  little  work.  The 
remaining  distance  is  carried  over  Jones' bottom  land, 
with  4.50  feet  embankment. 


Superstructure,    he.  132  chains,  at  $5,907  75 

per  mile,  ....  9,747-  75 

Fencing,  ....  610  00 


Total  cost  of  10th  mile,  &c. 


§16,099  39 


8  cts. 

$521  60 

9  do 

216  00 

11  do 

459  80 

25  do 

75  00 

-     123  00 

-     100  00 

-       40  00 

5,907  75 

-     512  00 

e, 

$7,955  15 

3,448  cubic  yards  excavation,            7  cts. 

$227  00 

928     do     do              do              -         8  do 

74  24 

15,872     do     do     embankment,         10  do 

1,587  20 

15  chains  grubbing, 

45  00 

2  culverts  of  4  feet  spin  each,    - 

-       220  00 

Superstructure,  Stc. 

-    5,907  75 

Fencing,          - 

400  00 

Total  cost  of  9lh  mile, 

$8,461  55 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  148  Chains,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  and  ending  with  the  7th  mile,  Danville  Line. 

16,288  cubic  yards  of  embankment,     10  cts.  $1,628  80 

Tunnel  at  Shamokin  Hill. 
Length   2444  feet.     Second  area, 

132  feet,  equal  to  11,948  cubic 


$2  20 
2  50 


2  50 


Mile  XHh  and  52  chains. — Some  extra  cutting  occurs 
in  this  distance  at  Hoover's,  and  other  places.  The 
line  is  generally  on  foot  of  hill  side,  fronting  bottom 
land.  At  the  upper  end  of  Moore's  farm  it  crosses 
the  creek,  and  at  six  chains  joins  the  Danville  line. 
Duttinger's  house  and  outbuilding  to  be  removed  twen- 
ty feet. 


yards, 
Excavation  of  shafts,  811  do 
Probable  arching  required, 
Masonry  at  ends,  115  perches,   - 
Draining  and  clearing  water,     - 
2  Culverts  of  4  feet  span, 
Inclined    plane  on   the   Shamokin 
6ide,  42.318  cubic  yards  of  em- 
bankment,        ... 
Friction  rollers  and  fixtures  on  rails, 
Machinery  at  head, 
Rope,  weighing  12,428  lbs. 
Building  for  Keeper, 
3,130  cubic  yards  of  embankment, 
Bridges  over  road  and  Shamokin   creek. 
Superstructure  of  rails   tor  148  chains, 

in  part  single  track, 
Fencing,  -  ... 

Total  cost  of  148  chains, 

SUMMARY. 

Mile  1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

Sth. 

9th. 
10th  and  40  chains, 
Mile  1st.   Branch  line, 

2d. 

3d,  -  ... 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th  and  52  chains, 


21  miles  12  chains.  —  Totalcost, 
By  the  Tunnel  line, 
21  miles. — Total  cost, 


12 


1 


10 


26,285  60 
2,027  50 
4,500  00 

287  50 
1,900  00 

200  00 


5,078  16 
260  00 
660  00 

1,491  00 
300  00 
313  00 

2,000  00 

11,147  24 
512  00 


9,552  yards  excavation,  -         8  cts. 

3,712     do  do         -  -       10  do 

7,516     do  do  -       12  do 

3,632     do     embankment,  -       10  do 

4,320     do  do  -         8  do 

1,404     do     slate  excavation,      -       14  do 
24  chains  grubbing, 
1  bridge  over  Shamokin  creek, 
1  four  loot  culvert  and  3  cross  drains, 
1  h»use  and  outbuilding  to  be  removed, 


$764  16 
371  20 
901  92 
363  30 
345  60 
196  56 
56  00 

2,400  00 
143  00 
20Q  CO 


$58,591 

16 

S12,347 

63 

11,227 

05 

10,059  96 

9,231 

03 

8,168 

11 

24,730  39 

35,811 

17 

9,102 

00 

8,502 

03 

12,460  03 

9,536  77 

13,098 

82 

10,283 

07 

9,457 

31 

8,030  67 

8,630  09 

7,955 

15 

10,124 

51 

8,461 

55 

16,099  39 

$243,316  75 

fee.   24,331 

67 

$  267,648 

40 

$265,502  96 


Fruin  the  Philadelphia  Gazelte. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  27.  1831. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Duake  was  called  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Wobrell  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Wobhell  and  Masse*  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to 
examine  whether  there  be  any  unfinised  business  lying 
over  by  the  last  Councils,  and  if  so,  to  report  the  same 
to  this  Council. 

Mr.  Dcane  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Resolved,  &c.  That  the  committee  on  the  State 
House  and  Independence  Square,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  Hall  of  Independence  is  about  to  be  restored, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
on  the  4th  of  July  17  76,  be  and  are  hereby  authorised 
to  cause  the  declaration  of  independence  with  the  sig- 
natures thereto,  to  be  engraven  upon  a  plate  of  brass, 
in  all  respects  as  closely  as  is  possible,  in  the  style  of  the 
original  writing,  and  io  cause  the  plate  so  prepared,  to 
be  inserted  as  a  panel  or  otherwise  in  the  most  appro- 
priate part  of  the   Hall  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  annexed  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  both  Councils,  and  Messrs.  Pettit, 
Johnson,  Wethehill,  and  Lehman  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  two  members  of 
each  Council  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whe- 
ther any,  and  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed relative  to  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  "The  Or- 
dinances of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  relative  thereto" — in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendation  of  Mayor,  made  on  the 
occasion  of  his  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  postponed  for  the  present. 

Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That 
so  much  of  resolution  passed  by  Councils,  as  directs  the 
door  of  entrance  to  the  State  House,  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  finish,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  rescinded. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.Hoon  presented  the  sub- 
joined Petition,  from  Messrs.  Hollingshead,  Piatt,  & 
Co.  which  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three 
members  of  each  Council,  and  Messrs.  Hood,  Horn, 
Moss,  Nfff,  I.ippincott  and  Johnson  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Select  and  Common 
Councih. 

Gentlemen — We  made  an  application  to  the  last 
Councils,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  jf  Clifford's 
Alley,  between  Market  and  Arc  h  streets,  which  was  not 
finally  disposed  of.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  application 
you  will  see  that  we  did  not  ask  Councils  to  surrender 
any  city  rights,  or  privileges,  but  merely  wished  to 
promote  an  improvement,  in  which  the  public  as  well 
as  ourselves  are  interested. 

Our  property  is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  said 
allev  Mr.  Girard  owns  on  the  south  side,  and  his  wharf 
extends  into  the  river  about  40  feet  beyond  ours.  It  is 
our  intention  to  apply  to  the  Wardens  for  permission  to 
extend  our  wharf  as  far  out  as  his  only,  wishing  to  enjoy 
our  just  rights,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. To  make  the  improvement  perfect,  the  Alley 
which  separates  the  two  what,  es  should  be  included, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  square  below,  this  would  geat- 
ly  promote  the  public  convenience,  remove  a  nuisance, 
and  add  to  the  value  of  the  city  property. 

We  contemplate  building  a  handsome  block  of  stores 
on  the  north  side  of  the  alley,  which  will  very  much  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the  city  front,  but 
cannot  do  so,  either  with  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  to 
conform  with  Mr.  Girad's  line  of  stores  south  of  it,  un- 
less Councils  will  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  the  alley. 

We  therefore  most  respectfully  a-.k  Councils  to  take 
the  subject  into  further  consideration,  and  submit  the 
following  proposition: 

1st.  We  will  improve  the  alley  east  of  the  line  of 
stores,  extend  the  wharf  with  our  own,  (when  permis- 
sion can  be  had  from  the  Wardens)  and  build  a  proper 
culvert  to  take  off  the  water,  under  the  directions  of 
Councils,  and  at  our  own  expense,  the  public  reserving 
all  its  rights  to  the  alley,  but  allowing  us  to  make  use  of 
the  end  of  the  wharf. 

2d.  If  Councils  will  make  the  improvement  in  con- 
junction with  us,  we  will  allow  them  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
iura  on  the  cost  for  the  use  of  the  same,  or  we  will  col- 


lect the  wharfage   and  pay   over   to  them   their   pro- 
rata proportion,  free  of  any  charge  for  collection,  or 

3d.  When  the  improvement  shall  have  been  complet- 
ed by  Councils,  they  can  then  receive  proposals  and  as- 
certain who  will  give  most  for  the  use  of  the  wharf. 

Our  object  is  to  have  the  alley  and  the  wharf  (now 
useless  and  a  nuisance)  properly  improved,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  improve  our  own  property  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  conduce  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
public  as  well  as  our  own. 

Most  respectfully  your  obt.  servants, 

HOLL1NGSHEAO,  PLATT  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,1831. 

The  Petition  of  Stephen  Giraud,  Esq.  was  referred 
to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Okie  presented  the  following  Petition, which  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of 
each  Council,  and  Messrs.  Okie,  Ryan,  Fritz,  Horn,  Ncff 
and  Massey,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Memorialists,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  having 
seen  with  much  satisfaction,  that  your  honourable  bo- 
dies have  taken  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
preparing  the  Drawbridge  wharves  for  the  use  of  Steam 
Boats,  take  the  liberty  respectfully  to  express  their 
opinions  and  wishes  (which  they  believe  to  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  those  of  a  large  majority  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,)  in  favor  of  an  early  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  no  evil  or  inconveni- 
ence can  result  from  a  change  of  the  present  use  of  the 
wharf,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  very  desirable  that  the 
improvement  contemplated,  which  will  give  an  accom- 
modation for  Steam  Boats  unrivalled  in  this  country, 
and  an  open  access  to  them  through  the  most  spacious- 
avenue  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  should  be  un- 
dertaken without  delay. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Sexton  presented  the  annexed  Petition  from  sun- 
dry shoe-dealers,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  markets. 

To  the  Select  and  Common   Council  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gentlemen  : — We  the  undersigned  shoe  dealers, 
would  respectfully  represent  to  your  honourable  body, 
that  they  for  a  long  time  have  had  their  rights  infringed 
upon  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  occupying  the  outer 
side  of  the  stall  in  Fourth  street  market,  for  the  purpose 
of  vending  shoes,  and  thereby  taking  away  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  business  from  j'our  petitioners,  who  are 
obliged  to  incur  very  large  expenses  for  rent,  whereas 
the  above  named  persons  have  all  the  facility  of  doing 
business,  without  paying  comparatively  an}  rent,  and 
are  enabled  to  sell  by  retail,  and  even  large  quantities, 
as  much  as  many  who  are  subjected  ir>  pay  rents  of  12 
or  1500  dollars  per  annum.  They  therefore  respectful- 
ly ask  your  honourable  body,  to  take  such  order  on  the 
subject,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  as  in  duty 
bound  will  ever  pray. 

Mr.  Hood  moved  that  the  Common  Council  do  now 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Printer,  when  Mrs.  Lydia 
R.  Bailey  was  unanimously  elected. 

Communications  from  the  City  Treasurer  and  Citv 
Clerk,  with  their  quarterly  accounts,  were  received  and 
referred  to  the  committee  of  accounts. 

The  following  communication  from  the  City  Commis- 
sioners was  receive!,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

City  Commissioners'  Office,^ 
October  27,  1831.         5 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Connnon  Council. 
Gentlemen: — The  City  Commissioners  respectfully 
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submit  to  the  Council  their  printed  quarterly  report  of 
their  expenditures  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  ending  on  the  30th  September  last,  and  also 
the  following  slate  of  the  several  appropriations  on  the 
26th  inst. 

Appropriated.     Expended 
No.l  New  Paving,  $37,500     $35,391  21 

2  Unpaved  streets,  5,000         3,894  95 

3  Cleansing  the  City,  13,800       18,837  88 

4  Docks  and  Sewers,  5,000       19,002  29 

5  Lighting  and  Watching,  43,660       46  858  39 

6  Pumps  and  Wells,       '  2.700         2,018  65 

7  Regulating  Ascents,  &c.  1,000  768  72 
9   Expenses  of  Offices,                       800             5S8   14 

10  Services  in  the  Markets,  550  405  3S 

11  Incidental  expenses  of  Councils,  100  49  62 

13  Repairing  over  Water  Pipes, 

&C  11,500         9,126  14 

14  Cty  Property,  -  11,000         7,077  23 

19  Purchase  of  Paving  stone  for 

1832,  -  1,000 

20  Repairing  Footways,  200  44  27 

21  F.xpenses  authorised  by  Coun- 

cils, -  7,800        7,165  59 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  are  overdrawn  to  the  several 
amounts  set  opposite  to  each,  as  follows: 

No.  3,  Cleansing  the  City,  -  .         §5,067  88 

From  which  deduct  the  credit  of  this  appro- 
priation for  the  sales  of  street  dirt  and 
horses,  -  4,627  50 


440  38 


No.  4,  Docks  and  Sewers,  -  $14,002  29 

From  which  deduct  balance  not  expemded. 
Dec.  31,  1830  -  §6,384  32 

Deducting  expended  since,  charg- 
ed to  1830,  -  751   69 

5,632  63 


No.  5,  Lighting  and  Watching, 
Balance  not  expended  Dec.  31, 

1830, 
Deduct  expended  since,  charged 

to  1830 


$5,830  47 
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5,689  14 
Deduct  amount  over-drawn,  3,198  29 

Balance  to  the  credit  for  the  ap- 
propriation for  lS30and  1831,     2,490  85 

The  large  draught  on  No.  3,  cleansing  the  Citv,  has 
been  owing  to  the,  sum  expended  last  winter,  for  remo- 
ving snow,  and  digging  out  gutters,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  Councils,  and  amnunting,  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated,  to  $2,261  12.  A  further  appropriation  of 
about  $2,500  will  be  necessary  for  this  appropriation. 

The  sum  of  nearly  $10,746  62  has  been  expended 
during  the  current  year  for  the  sewer  in  Pine  st.  and  is 
charged  to  No.  4.  Docks  and  Sewers,  for  1831,  be- 
sides $670  14,  for  said  sewer,  also  expended  this  year, 
and  charged  to  the  same  appropriation  of  1830.  This, 
together  with  the  construction  of  the  sewer  in  Tenth 
street  from  Sassafras  to  Vine  street. — that  in  Schuylkill 
Seventh  street  from  High  to  Mulberry  street; — that  in 
Schuylkill  Sixth  street,  from  Spruce  to  Pine  street; — 
and  the  large  repairs  to  the  sewer  in  Dock  street  at  and 
near  the  corner  of  Walnut  street,  have  produced  the 
over-draught  on  this  appropriation.  To  meet  this  over- 
draught and  to  complete  those  of  the  above  works  which 
are  not  yet  finished,  will  require  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $11,000,  provided  the  balance,  above  stated,  of 


1830,  not  expended,  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Docks  and  Sewers  for  the  current  year.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  sewer  in  Pine  street,  including  that  of  last 
year,  has  been  $46,611  59.  Some  few  bills  remain  un- 
paid. 

The  appropriation  for  No.  5,  Lighting  and  Watching, 
for  1831,  was  43,660  dollars,  that  for  1830  was  47,260 
dollars.  This,  together  with  the  charging  of  the 
sum  900  dollars  (being  the  salary  of  the  police  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1831.)  to  this  appropriation, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  year's  supply  of  oil,  amounting  to 
$13,214  02,  which  has  been  paid,  are  the  causes  of  the 
overdraught  of  this  appropriation.  If  the  sum  above 
stated,  not  expended  for  this  appropriation  in  1830,  be 
carried  to  its  credit  for  1831,  a  further  appropriation  of 
$6,000  will  be  sufficient. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $6,000  will  be  neces- 
sary for  No.  1,  New  Paving,  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  paving  ordered  by  Councils,  since  the  ori- 
ginal appropriation  was  made. 

The  further  sum  of  $1000  will  also  be  needed  for  No. 
21,  Expenses  authorised  by  Councils,  in  order  to  meet 
the  additional  expenditures  ordered  by  Councils  for 
this  appropriation.  The  expenses  of  repairing  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  purchase  of  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  new  furniture  ordered  for  the  Council 
Chambers  have  been  charged  to  this  appropriation. 

One  thousand  dollars  may  be  transferred  from  No.  14 
City  Property,  and  one  thousand  dollars  from  No.  19, 
purchase  of  Paving  Stone  for  1832,  to  the  appropria- 
tions which  are  deficient.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pa- 
ving stone,  the  Commissioners  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
cure any  to  be  charged  to  the  last  named  appropriation. 

The  total  amount  of  additional  appropriations  requi- 
red according  to  the  above  estimate,  is  twenty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  summitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Councils. 

By  order  of  the  City  Commissioners. 

ROBERT  H.   SMITH,  City  Clerk. 
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[Continued  from  page  275.] 
After  the  ending  of  the  Conferences  between  Scarroya- 
dy  and  some  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  The 
three  Indians,  New-Castle,  Jiggrea  and  William  Lo- 
quies,  being  prepared  to  set  out  for  Wyoming.  The 
Governor,  (who  during  these  Conferences  received 
messages  from  the  Governor  of  New  York)  delivered 
them  the  following  message  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnese  Indians  living  on  Susque- 
hanna. 

26th  April,  1756. 
Brethren, — I  have  received  an  account  from  Sir 
William  Johnson,  sent  me  by  Sir  Charles  Hardv,  Go- 
vernor of  New  York,  that  immediately  afier  the  Council 
held  at  Fort  Johnson,  deputies  were  dispatched  by  the 
six  nations  at  Otsaningo,  and  that  they  convened  the 
Delawares,  Shawnese  and  other  Indians,  from  the  sev- 
eral town  on  the  Susquehanna,  lo  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  to  w  horn  they  delivered.  Messages  from  that 
Council,  blaming  them  for  taking  the  hatchet  against 
their  brethren  the  English,  and  commanding  them  to 
lay  it  dawn  immediately,  and  that  they  had  hearkened 
to  this  Message  and  agreed  to  strike  no  more.  What 
I  tell  you  is  in  this  letier  (here  the  Governor  gave  Mr. 
Weiser,  SirCharles  Hardy's  letter  of  16th  April,  to  in- 
terpret to  them)  and  when  he  had  made  them  under- 
stand what  Sir  Charles  Hardy  had  wrote,  the  Governor 
took  a  Belt  in  his  hand  and  proceeded. 

Breiliren, — I  think  it  necessary  that  the  Indians  at 
Wyoming,  as  well  enemies  as  friends  should  know,  that 
Sir  Charles  hardy  has  sent  this  account  to  me  from  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  as  two  of  you  are  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  one  a  Delaware,  I  think  it  proper  that  you 
should  undertake  to  notify  this  to  them  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  let  them  know  as  from  yourselves,  that  if  they 
are  sincerely  disposed  to  Peace,  and  will  deliver  up  the 
English  prisoners  to  the  Six  Natipns.and  hearken  to  their 
advice,  in  laying  down  Ihe  hatchel,  and  abide  by  such 
terms  as  shall  be  agreed  on — you  can  venture  to  assure 
them  thai  though  much  blood  has  been  spilt  and  that 
the  English  in  resentment  of  this,  are  well  prepared  to 
avenge  themselves,  yet  they  have  so  great  regard  to  the 
Six  Nations,  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  persuade 
the  English  not  to  prosecute  war,  but  to  accept,  fair, 
just  and  honorable  terms — and  I  provide  you  wilh  this 
Belt,  to  deliver  it  to  them  with  such  a  speech 
Brethren, — I  speak  my  own  sincere  inclinations,  when 
I  say  I  am  for  Peace,  and  not  only  my  own  but  the  sen- 
timents of  others  and  particularly  the  earnest  desires  of 
a  number  of  people,  who  are  the  descendents  of  those 
that  come  over  with  the  first  proprietor,  all  those  are  j 
extremely  desirous  to  interpose  with  the  Government 
to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Delawares,  and  to  over-  I 
look  what  is  past,  and  establish  for  the  future  a  firm  and 
lasting  agreement  of  Peace  and  affection  between  usand 
have  repeatedly  applied  to  me  for  this  purpose. 

Brethren, — As  many  stories  have  been  told  to  the 
Indians  to  our  prejudice,  1  desire  you  will  undeceive 
and  particularly  I  do  charge  Wm.  Locqueis  to  acquaint 
the  Delawares,  that  those  of  their  Tribe,  who  live  among 
us  have  not  had  any  mischief  done  them,  but  are  treat- 
ed wilh  our  usual  kindness  and  are  at  liberty  and  live  in 
peace  and  plenty  among  us.  I  charge  you  William 
Locqueis  to  declare  the  truth  to  the  Indians,  and  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  have  been  imposed  on;  and  relate 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  as  well  by  the  Government 
of  New  Jersey  as  this,  of  all  the  Indians,  who  have  stay- 
ed with  us,  and  that  they  enjoy  our  protection  and  live 
as  happily  as  ever.      [A  String.] 

Brethren, — Paxinosa  and  some  other  Shawnese  and 
other  Indians  have  not  broke  faith  with  us,  but  endea- 
voured to   disuacle   the    Delawares  from  striking  us. 

When  they  could  not  succeed  they  separated  from  them, 
and  now  live  together  in  some  place  near  Wyoming. 
I  would  have  you  go  to  them,  and  let  them  likewise 
know  this  account  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  assure 
them  from  me,  that  if  they  are  inclined  to  come  within 
the  inhabitants,  you  have  my  orders  to  conduct  them, 
or  if  they  do  not  incline  to  come  now  but  at  any  other 
time,  they  will  on  sending  a  message  be  provided  with 
a  sale  conduct  and  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Let  them  know  that  Scarroyady  related  to  me  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  them,  and  that  Aroas  and 
David  have  likewise  made  me  acquainted  with  what 
was  said  by  them  when  they  were  last  at  Wyoming. 

[Then  the  Governor  gave  them  a  string  to  give  to 
Paxinosa.] 

Newcastle,  Jiggrea  and  William  Locqueis  returned 
the  Governor  an  answer,  viz. 

That  the  messages  were  very  good  and  what  they 
approved  mightily,  and  would  undertake  the  journey 
and  deliver  them  faithfully,  but  then  they  must  desire 
the  Governor  would  make  their  apology  to  Colonel 
Clapham,  and  to  tell  him  that  nothing  but  the  Gov- 
ernor's commands  would  have  induced  them  to  delay 
their  coming  to  him. 

The  Governor  promised  he  would  and  then  told 
them  that  Mr.  Spangenberg  was]desired  to  be  present, 
having  some  Delaware  Indians  under  his  care,  that  he 
might  hear  what  was  delivered  to  them.  He  desired 
they  would  go  by  way  of  Bethlehem  and  take  with 
them  one  or  more  of  the  Indians  there  to  accompany 
them  on  the  journey. 

To  prevent  any  misrepresentations  of  our  conduct  as 
well  as  to  engage  the  friendship  of  gentlemen  from 
whom  we  hope  to  receive  more  hearty  assistance  than 
we  had  from  those  on  whom  we  had  hitherto  depended. 
Copies  of  the  minutes  of  our  Convention  with  the  In- 
dians and  their  answers,  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  to  General  Johnson,  and  an 
earnest  application  for  their  assistance  in  engaging  the 


Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  peace,  with  an  offer  of  cheerfully  defraying  the 
expenses  thereof;  Governer  Hardy  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  such  an  answer  as  evidenced  his  hearty  concern 
for  the  public  welfare;  and  laid  us  under  sensible 
obligations:  and  we  have  never  received  the  least  hint 
from  General  Johnson  of  his  disapprobation  of  any  part 
of  our  conduct  therein;  under  these  circumstances,  we 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  intention  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Letters  above  mentioned,  viz : 

Philadelphia,  25th  4  mo.  1756. 
Esteemed  Friend, 

The  generous  concern  thou  hast  manifested  for  the 
honour  of  our  King,  and  safely  and  prosperity  of  our 
country,  are  so  well  known  to  many  of'us,  who  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
thee,  that  I  believe  it  will  in  this  critical  juncture  be 
pleasing  to  thee  lo  be  informed  the  substance  of  some 
conferences,  I  with  some  of  my  friends  have  had  with 
Scarroyady  and  the  other  Indians  who  have  now  just 
left  us  and  whom  1  expect  thou  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  frankness  and  sincerity  of  their  expressions  and 
conduct,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  heartily 
pleased  with  meeting  some  of  their  old  friends  here,  in 
whom  they  can  repose  confidence,  and  I  hope  this 
disposition  may  be  improved  to  our  mutual  lasting 
advantage.  Thou  art  so  well  acquainted  with  these 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  affairs  with  them 
have  been  transacted  some  years  past,  that  1  need  not 
make  any  observations  thereon.  The  necessity  of 
attending  more  steadily  to  cultivating  our  friendship 
with  them,  and  removing  the  occasion  of  the  present 
animosity  some  of  them  have  entertained  are  obvious, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  attempt  the  doing  it:  If 
this  be  neglected  and  the  mistaken  views  of  extirpating 
them  should  prevail,  I  fear  the  desolation  of  the  finest 
part  of  the  English  dominions  will  be  the  consequence 
of  so  injudicious  and  wicked  an  intention. 

Those  conferences  have  been  held  by  the  permission 
of  our  Governor  but  the  circumstances  of  our  affairs  are 
such,  that  this  seems  to  be  the  first  slep  taken  here 
towards  the  restoration  of  peace  with  any  prospect  of 
success — it  is  the  act  of  private  persons  who  are  engag- 
ed in  it  on  a  religious  principle.and  have  both  inclination 
and  abilities  sufficient  to  bear  the  expense,  and  will 
cheerfully  go  through  with  it,  if  divine  Providence 
favours  our  design,  and  we  have  no  insurmountable 
obstructions  from  such  here,  who  ought  to  promote  it. 

Our  principal  reliance  for  assistance  therein  is  on  thee, 
the  interest  thou  hast,  botli  with  your  Governor  and 
with  the  Indians,  will  enable  thee  to  do  more  than  any 
or  even  many  others  can,  and  without  the  interposition 
and  concurrence  of  some  in  whom  the  Indians  can 
confide,  there's  no  room  to  expect  any  pel  minent  peace 
will  be  made.  If  our  endeavours  succeed  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  expense  being  repaid  to  us,  if  not,  our 
fervent  concern  for  our  bleeding  country  and  the 
honest  discharge  of  our  duty,  will  be  a  sufficient 
reward  to  us.  This  being  my  sole  motive  for  engaging 
therein,  and  taking  this  liberty  with  thee,  I  hope  for 
thy  approbation,  and  as  I  have  desired  Daniel  Claus 
the  bearer  of  this  to  inform  ihee  of  other  particulars,  I 
shall  only  add  that  I  am  with  much  respect, 
Thy  real  friend, 

ISRAEL   PEMBERTON. 
To  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Mount 

Johnson,  by  Daniel  Claus. 

And  as  Daniel  Claus  went  in  the  stage  boat  to  New 
York,  and  was  to  attend  Scarroyaday  and  the  other 
Indians  to  Albany,  which  might  probably  occasion  a 
long  delay,  an  express  was  sent  the  next  day  on  pur- 
pose to  New  York  with  a  duplicate  of  the  foregoing 
and  the  following  letters,  viz- 
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Philadelphia,  26th  4  mo.  1756. 
Esteemed  Friend, 

Considering  that  Daniel  Claus  may  be  detained  long 
on  the  way  home,  and  that  the  pressing  circumstances 
of  our  affairs  with  the  Indians  demand  the  most  speedy 
and  vigorous  endeavours  to  retrieve  th-m  from  their 
unhappy  state.  I  send  the  bearer  on  purpose  to  de- 
liver thee  a  duplicate  of  the  Minutes  of  our  Conference 
with  the  Indians,  and  to  request  thy  immediate  friendly 
prosecution  of  thy  endeavours  for  the  public  interest, 
which  will  be  a  work  truly  worthy  the  most  exalted 
mind,  and  lay  a  particular  obligation  on  the  people  of 
this  province,  and  for  my  friends  in  particular  I  can 
answer  that  they  will  acknowledge  it  in  the  most 
respectful  and  grateful  manner. 

I  am  with  much  respect, 

Thy  assured  friend, 
ISRAEL  PKMBERTON. 
To  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 

Mount  Johnson. 

Philadelphia,  26th  4  mo.  1756. 
Honoured  Friend, 

The  real  concern  which  I  feel  day  and  night  for  my 
bleeding  country,  whose  interest  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  and  promoted  by  some  who  are  bound  by 
both  sacred  and  civil  obligations  to  consult  its  welfare, 
will  I  hope  plead  my  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  take  of 
requesting  thy  perusal  of  the  inclosed  letter  for  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  of  intreating  that  if  thou  approve 
of  my  design  and  proceedings,  that  thou  wilt  add  such 
weight  to  it  as  may  render  it  effectual. 

The  bearer  will  go  forward  to  Fort  Johnson  if  thou 
thinks  it  proper  to  direct  him  to  do  so,  if  not  will  re- 
turn hither. 

I  am  with  due  respect, 

Thy  real  friend, 
ISR:   PKMBERTON. 
To  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Governor 
of  New  York,  by  express. 

Governor  Hardy's  Answer. 

Fort  George,  in  the  City  of? 
New  York,  April  29th,  1756.  S 
Sir — I  have  received  your   letter  and  papers  for  Sir 
William  Johnson,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  him. 

I  have  long  lamented  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
back  settlements  of  your  Province,  whose  inhabitants 
have  been  most  unhumanly  murdered,  their  substance 
destroyed,  and  lands  laid  waste,  by  a  savage  and  cruel 
enemy.  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  use  all  the  means 
in  my  power  to  accomodate  this  unhappy  breach,  and 
trust  some  success  in  it  may  attend  the  interposition  of 
the  Six  Nations,  all  the  influence  this  Government  has 
with  them  shall  be  exerted. 
I  am   Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

CHAS:    HAKDY. 
To  Mr.  Isr:  Pemberton. 


The  Messengers  were  accompanied  from  Bethlehem 
by  Augustus,  a  Delaware  Indian  residing  there,  and  on 
their  return  the  31st  of  5th  mo.,  made  the  following 
report,  viz. 

That  on  their  arrival  at  Wyoming  they  found  the 
Indians  had  left  the  town  and  gone  up  the  river,  they 
therefore  proceeded  to  Teaogon,  where  they  met  with 
a  great  number  of  Indians  and  informed  them  they  had 
brought  a  message,  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  desired  a  meeting  of  all  their  people  in  that  town 
and  near  it,  which  being  obtained  in  two  days,  they 
then  delivered  their  message;  after  which  Paxinosa  as 
speaker  of  their  Council,  returned  the  following  an- 
swer, viz. 
brethren,  I  lie  Governor,  and  People  of  Pennsylvania. 


cloud  got  in  between  us,  and  as  it  has  pleased  the  Most 
High  to  dispel  it  a  little,  so  that  we  can  just  see  one 
another  again;  our  eyes  are  now  running  with  tears 
because  of  the  melancholy  sight,  seeing  our  country 
covered  with  our  own  blood;  (we  mean  yours  and  ours) 
give  me  leave  to  wipe  off  the  tears  from  vour  eves  tho' 
at  the  same  time  my  own  run  with  tear's  in  abundance 
for  what  has  passed.      [Gave  a  String.] 

Brethren, — As  you  came  a  great  way  and  through 
dangerous  places,  where  evil  Spirits  reign,  who  might 
have  put  several  things  in  your  way,  to  obstruct  your 
business,  this  String  serves  to  clear  your  mind,  and  the 
passage  from  your  heart  to  your  mouth,  that  you  may 
speak  freely  to  us.      [Gave  a  String.  ] 

Teedynscung,  a  Delaware  Chief,  spoke  next. 

Brother  Onas  and  the  People  of  Pennsylvania. We 

rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
renew  the  old  good  understanding,  and  that  you  call 
to  mind  the  first  treaties  of  friendship,  made  by  Onas 
our  great  friend  deceased  with  our  forefathers,  when 
himself  and  his  people  first  came  over  here.  We  take 
hold  of  these  treaties  with  both  our  hands  and  desire 
you  will  do  the  same,  that  a  good  understanding  and 
true  friendship  may  be  re-established;  let  us  both  take 
hold  of  these,  with  all  our  strength,  we  beseech  vou. 
We  on  our  side  will  certainly  do  it.     [Gave  a  Belt  1 

Brother  Onas, — What  you  said  to  us  we  took  to  heart 
and  it  entered  into  our  heart,  and  we  speak  to  you  from 
our  heart,  and  we  will  deal  honestly  with  you  in  every 
respect.      [Gave  a  String.] 

Brother  Onas, — We  desire  you  will  look  upon  us 
with  eyes  of  mercy— we  are  a  very  poor  people,  our 
wives  and  children  are  almost  naked — we  are  void  of 
understanding  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Pity  us.     [Gave  a  String.] 

The  Delawares,  Memskies  and  Mohickons  to  Onas  and 

the  People  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brethren,— There  is  a  great  number  of  our  people 
among  you  and  in  a  manner  confined,  we  desire  you 
will  set  them  at  liberty,  or  rather  give  them  a  safe  con- 
duct to  Wyoming,  where  we  intend  to  settle  as  on  vour 
fire  side,  there  we  will  jointly  with  you  kindle  a  council 
fire,  which  shall  always  burn,  and  we  will  be  one  peo- 
ple with  you.      [Gave  two  Belt.] 

Brother  Oneas,  and  all  the  people  of  Pennsv  Ivania 

We  had  the  misfortune  that  a  great  and  dark  clo'ad 
overspread  our  country,  but  by  our  prudence,  and  that' 
of  our  uncles  the  Six  Nations,  it  is  now  almost  dispelled 
and  we  see  the  clear  heavens  again.  We  the  Delawares 
the  Shawnese,  the  Mohickons  and' Memskies,  give  you 
this  String  of  Wampum,  and  desire  you,  that  the  bitter- 
ness which  might  have  gathered  in  this  dark  and  un- 
happy time  may  be  removed,  and  that  you  may  by  this 
means  spit  it  out,  take  or  accept  this  as  a  certain  cure 
for  that  purpose,  and  pass  by  all  that  is  past,  and  think 
on  your  poor  foolish  brethren  with  mercy  and  forget 
all  the  evil  done  to  you  by  them.  [Gave  several  Strings 
of  Wampum.] 


pum.] 

Brother  Onas,— What  our  uncles  the  Six  Nations 
required  of  us  your  and  their  behalf  by  their  delegates 
at  Otsaningo,  we  that  live  on  the  river  Susquehanna 
have  agreed  to.  We  have  laid  aside  our  hatchet,  and 
will  never  make  use  of  it  any  more  against  you  or  your 
brethren  the  English,  all  our  young  men  have  been  con- 
sulted about  this,  and  all  earnestly  agree  to  it,  and  we 
now  speak  in  their  presence. 

We  must  give  you  this  caution,  not  to  charge  them 
with  any  thing  that  maybe  done  by  the  Ohio  Indians, 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  French  against  you. 
We  assure  you  our  young  men  will  do  no  more  mischief 
to  your  people.      [Gave  a  String.] 

Capt.  Newcastle  and  Jiggrea  were  sent  on  the  8th 
of  the  6th  mo.  the  second  time,  and  were  accompanied 
by  John    Pumshear   and  two  other  Delaware  Indians 


The  daak  clouds  overspread  our  country  so  suddenly    from  West  Jersey.     The  message  then  delivered  them 
we  that  have  been  all  at  once  separated,  and  that  dark  I  by  the  Governor,  was  as  follows: 
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The  Governor  and  People  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  In- 
dians on  Suquehannah,  gathered  at  Teaogon. 

Brethren, 1  return  you  the  thanks  of  this  Govern- 
ment, for  the  kind  reception  you  gave  to  my  messengers: 
This  I  look  upon  as  an  act  of  friendship,  and  a  token  of 
friendship,  and  a  token  of  your  good  intentions.  [A 
String  of  four  Hows.] 

Brethren, — I  am  glad  to  find  a  good  spirit  at  last  pre- 
vailing amongst  you, and  that  you  hearkened  to  my  mes- 
sage, and  laid  it  to  heart;  you  will  ever  find  us  your 
brethren,  sincerely  disposed  to  consult  and  act  for  your 
truest  interest,  and  in  the  several  matters  which  were  or 
shall  now  be  particularly  promised  on  our  part,  you  may 
rest  assured  we  mean  punctually  to  perform  them,  and 
expect  the  same  dispostion  in  you.  [A  String  of  four 
Rows  ] 

Brethren — the  Shawnese,  Delawares,  Memskies  and 
Mobickons: 

As  you  on  their  parts  have  confirmed  the  treaties  and 
leagues  of  amity,  subsisting  between  you  and  this  Go- 
vernment, and  given  a  Belt  in  confirmation  thereof,  and 
desire  the  same  to  be  done  on  our  part.  I  do  now  by 
this  Belt  ratify  and  confirm  all  former  treaties  and  en- 
gagements, and  assure  you  that  they  shall  be  most  invi- 
olably observed  as  long  as  the  sun  shines.  [Here  a  large 
Belt  was  given.  ] 

Brethren, — As  your  confirmation  of  former  treaties 
was  accompanied  with  professions  of  sincerity,  so  I 
make  you  the  strongest  assurances  of  truth  in  the  con- 
firmation this  Government  has  now  made.  [A  String  of 
four  Rows.] 

Brethren, — That  you  and  I  have  an  opportnnity  of 
making  these  mutual  declarations  at  a  public  Conven- 
tion, I  now  kindle  a  fire  at  the  house  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
who  is  one  of  the  Council  of  the  six  nations,  and  the 
public  interpreter  for  the  province.  [A  Belt  of  four- 
een  Rows.] 

N.  B.  Conrad  Weiser  said  it  was  now  necessary  to 
name  a  particular  place,  but  the  Indians  were  notwith- 
standing this,  always  at  liberty  to  name  another;  and  he 
believed,  from  something  Captain  Newcastle  had  drop- 
ped, the  Indians  would  choose  the  Forks  of  Delaware. 

Brethren, — Having  appointed  a  place  for  us  to  meet 
in  Council,  I  now  clear  the  road  to  this  place,  and  re- 
move the  logs,  and  other  obstructions  out  of  it,  so  that  I 
it  may  be  perfectly  sate  to  every  one  desirous  to  use  it 
jLo  travel  to  their  brethren  when  met  in  Council.  [A 
*Belt  of  eight  Rows  and  eight  Strings  tied  to  it.] 

Brethren, — It  was  offensive  to  see  blood  spilt  on  the 
road  used  by  people  who  have  lived  in  friendship  to 
gether:  I  therefore  remove  all  blood  out  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  Council  fire.  [A  Belt  of  four  Rows] 
Brethren, — Your  Indians  who  live  among  us  go  where 
they  please;  they  live  as  we  do,  and  enjoy  their  liberty. 
We  only  hinder  them  from  going  to  the  frontiers  where 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  enemies,  and  hurt  or  killed, 
and  that  the  Indians  may  know  the  truth  of  this,  we 
send  some  of  them  along  with  our  messengers  to 
Teaogon,  who  will  declare  what  treatment  they  have 
had  from  us.  What  few  we  have  in  confinement  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  when  the  Council  meet  and  be  brought 
there.     (A  String.) 

Brethren, — This  last  is  a  very  important  article,  and 
what  we  absolutely  depend  upon,  that  all  prisoners  ta- 
ken on  both  sides,  shall  be  delivered  up  as  there  can  be 
no  sincerity  on  either  side  where  this  is  not  done,  and 
that  in  the  most  faithful  and  ample  manner,  without 
keeping  back  a  single  person — the  Belt  assures  you 
that  it  shall  be  punctually  performed  by  us,  and  we  ex- 
pect the  same  punctually  on  your  side.  (Two  Belts, 
the  one  seven,  the  other  eight  Rows.) 

Brethren, — You  have  mentioned  to  us  the  distress 
you  have  been,  and  are  in,  for  want  of  necessaries;  these 
are  owing  to  your  having  given  way  to  the  influences  of 
an  evil  spirit,  and  struck  your  brethren  without  any 
cause,  and  as  you  have  brought  it  upon  yourselves  * 
*        you  have  the  less  reason  to  complain.     But  now 


that  a  good  spirit  begins  to  show  itself  in  you,  and  you 
desire  to  meet  us  in  Council,  I  shall  bring  with  me  a 
sufficiency  of  clothes  and  provisions  to  relieve  those  dis- 
tresses.     (A  String.) 

Brethren, — As  you  have  laid  down  the  hatchet,  and 
desire  the  same  may  be  done  by  us,  our  messenger  car- 
ries with  him  our  proclamntion,  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  within  the  limits  therein  specified,  of  which 
we  have  informed  the  six  nations. 

Brethren — Agreeable  to  the  repeated  advice  and  re- 
quest of  Scarroyady,  and  other  Indians  of  the  six  na- 
tions, then  residing  in  this  province,  1  engaged  to  build 
a  fort  at  Shamokin,  for  the  protection  of  our  friendly  In- 
dians, their  wives  and  children;  and  I  now  acquaint  you 
with  the  march  of  the  forces,  in  order  to  effect  this  use- 
ful work,  that  it  may  give  no  umbrage,  the  commander 
having  my  orders  not  to  act  offensively. 

Brethren, — You  are  to  take  notice,  that  nothing  pro- 
posed by  me,  is  to  interfere  with  any  invitation  you 
may  have  received  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  or  your 
uncles,  the  six  nations;  they  have  acquainted  me  that  a 
great  Council  is  to  be  held  in  the  country  of  the  six  na- 
tions; and  those  Indians  at  Teahogon  are  invited  to  it: 
I  would  have  them  by  all  means  to  give  their  atten- 
dance there.  You  may  go  to  either  place  as  you  in- 
cline, for  we  are  both  in  the  service  of  one  king,  and  act 
by  his  directions. 

Brother  Newcastle, — I  have  now  finished  what  I 
would  have  you  say  in  the  name  of  this  province,  to  the 
Indians  gathered  at  Teahogon.  You  will  adapt  the  se- 
veral articles  to  the  Indian  customs,  retaining  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  them. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  messages  arriving  at  Teao- 
gon, the  hostilities  on  our  northern  frontiers  ceased,  and 
an  acceptable  respite  being  obtained  for  our  distressed 
fellow  subjects,  we  enjoy  so  much  real  pleasure  and  sa- 
tisfaction, in  this  happy  event  of  our  endeavours,  as  to 
engage  us  cheerfully  to  pursue  the  business  we  had  be- 
gun, tho'  many  malicious  calumnies  and  aspersions  were 
cast  upon  us  by  persons  from  whom  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  encouragement  and  assistance. 
[To  be  Continued.) 


The  following  memorial  is  circulated  in  the  interior; 
and  as  the  changes  proposed  are  important — affecting 
every  part  of  the  state,  we  transfer  that  document  to 
our  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  be  stable  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  intend- 
ed alterations. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

The  following  petition  has  been  prepared  after  con- 
sultation with  gentlemen  of  much  experience,  and  who 
had  bestowed  much  reflection  upon  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers.  It  is  requested  that  Editors  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  will  lay  it  before  their  readers, 
with  the  hope  of  eliciting  a  full  expression  of  public 
opiniun  upon  it. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpresenatives 
of  the  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  respectfully  repre 
sents, 

That  the  evds  arising  out  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  state  are  da;y  increasing, 
and  that  your  petitioners,  in  common  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  are  suffering  in  their  rights  and  property,  from 
the  operatioa  of  causes  that  might  easily  be  removed; 
they  therefore  add  their  earnest  solicitations,  to  the  oft 
repeated  recommendations  from  successive  governors  of 
the  state,  for  some  legislative  improvements. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  reference  to  the  evils,  will  clear- 
ly demonstrate  the  appropriate  remedy. 

Experience  abundantly  shows,  that  the  supreme 
ccurt  under  the  present  arrangement,  cannot  perform 
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the  duties  assigned  to  it.  No  combination  of  skill  and 
industry  in  the  judges,  can  dispose  of  the  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  business  pressing  upon  that  court.  The 
judges  are  required  (o  hold  in  Philadelphia,  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  a  court  of  nisi  prius,  and  a  court  of 
error,  which  wilh  the  greatest  skill  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry, must  occupy  upwards  of  twenty  weeks  in  eve- 
ry year.  They  are  required  to  hold  four  regular  terms 
annually  in  the  country,  with  occasionally  an  adjourned 
term  in  Lancaster,  occupying  sixteen  weeks,  indepen- 
dent of  the  time  required  fur  travelling  to  and  from  the 
different  districts,  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  re- 
quired to  hold  annually  circuit  courts  in  the  several 
counties,  which  cannot  occupy  less  than  eight  weeks. 
The  average  mileage  travelled  yearly  by  each  Judge,  is 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  which  must  require 
in  the  rapidity  of  stage  conveyance,  a  period  not  less  I 
than  three  or  four  weeks,  leaving  in  the  year,  a  remnant  ] 
of  four  or  five  weeks  for  relaxation,  and  to  be  spent  with 
their  families.  With  the  present  arrangement  in  Phila- 
delphia, we  are  not  inclined  to  interfere.  The  number 
of  causes  in  the  tour  country  district?,  falls  but  little 
short  of  four  hundred  per  annum,  and  they  are  annual- 
ly increasing:  allowing  five  days  in  the  week  for  con- 
stant labour  on  the  bench,  the  number  of  causes  to  be 
disposed  of,  will  average  about  five  a  day.  The  cases 
are  made  up  of  appeals  from  the  Orphans  and  Registers 
Courts;  from  the  decree  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 
appropriation  of  money  :  in  writs  of  error;  and  they  have 
beside,  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  mandamus,  and 
writs  of  quo  warranto;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  ca- 
ses of  trust,  naturalization,  divorce,  habeas  corpus,  8cc. 
If  we  consider,  that  most  of  the  cases  are  involved  with 
numerous  compl  caled  facts;  that  they  are  to  be  discuss- 
ed and  examined;  that  the  law  is  to  be  investigated:  and 
that  an  opinion  is  to  be  written  and  filed  of  record,  not 
only  in  every  case,  but  upon  every  point  arising  in  the 
case,  it  will  be  abundantly  clear,  that  the  services  re- 
quired cannot  be  performed.  There  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, that  they  can  be  rightly  done  in  the  time  al- 
lowed. It  is  treating  the  judges  unfairly,  and  disre- 
garding the  best  interests  of  the  community,  to  require 
a  court  which  is  to  settle  the  law  in  the  last  resort,  an 
amount  of  labor,  which  cuts  off  all  opportunity  of  study 
and  research.  The  public  is  lavish  enough  in  its  cen- 
sures, if  the  whole  work  is  not  done,  and  done  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  It  is  as  unjust,  therefore,  as  it  is 
injurious,  to  heap  upon  the  judges,  a  burden  which  we 
know  they  cannot  sustain:  and  then  to  censure  them  for 
the  nun-performance:  the  objection  presses  as  strongly 
agaunst  the  manner  in  which  judgesare  compelled  to  hur- 
ry through  business,  as  the  inconvenience  of  having  in 
Pittsburgh,  Lancaster  an  I  Philadelphia,  a  delay  of  two 
or  three  years  before  a  case  can  be  reached. 

The  judges  in  the  last  resort,  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  deliberately:  to  read  and  investigate;  and  lime 
carefully  to  commit  their  opinions  to  writing,  after  the 
fullest  examination;  this  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  the 
judges,  and  the  character  of  the  state.  If  this  opportu- 
nity is  not  afforded  them,  let  them  not  be  censured,  if 
their  decisions  shall  not  always  be  found  consistent  w;th 
each  other:  or  if  ton  numerous  cccasions  occur  in  which 
somaof  the  judges  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  thus  render  the  law  uncertain.  If  a  case  be 
held  under  advi-ement;  or  time  be  asked  to  draw  up  a 
long  and  difficult  opinion,  where  is  the  time  for  advise- 
ment, or  to  write  deliberately  an  opinion?  Not  one  day, 
or  hour  can  be  spared  without  borrowing  from  another 
period,  that  which  should  be  equally  devoted  to  other 
and  equally  pressing  inquiries.  Even  if  the  public  de- 
mand of  them,  the  employment  of  Sunday,  that  univer- 
sal day  of  rest,  still  the  objection  of  a  want  of  reasona- 
ble time  is  not  removed.  Less  can  be  done  under  an 
over  press  of  labor,  than  when  time  Is  allowed  for  reas- 
onable relaxation,for  the  mind  becomes  tortured  by  con- 
stant employment,  and  unfit  for  active  exertion,  and  the 
state  looses  rather  than  gains,  by  demanding  too  much. 
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The  remedy  we  would  suggest,  is  in  the  first  place,  to 
lessen  the  labors  in  the  supreme  court. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  twofold  way.  1.  By  releasing 
the  judges  Irom  the  duty  of  holding  the  circuit  courts. 
2.  By  reducing  the  amount  of  business  in  bank,  by 
referring  a  portion  of  it  to  another  tribunal. 

Let  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  orphans'  cnurts, 
&c.  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  circuit  courts  be  held  by 
judges  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose:  And  to  ef- 
fect the  further  object,  let  two  contiguous  president 
judges  of  the  common  pleas,  with  one  of  the  circuit 
judges,  hold  a  court  of  appeals,  twice  a  year  at  some 
central  point,  within  each  judiciary  district,  for  review- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  within 
such  a  district,  as  well  as  of  the  circuit  courts,  in  all  ca- 
ses under  a  certain  amount,  say  300  dollars;  and  let  their 
decisions  be  final,  unless  in  particular  cases,  when  upon 
a  special  allocatur,  they  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  by  writ  of  error. 

Different  courts  thus  graduated,  would  seem  not  only 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  suggested,  but  would  add  new 
facilities  for  the  speedy  and  certain  administration  of 
justice,  far  beyond  the  means  furnished  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  duty  of  holding  circuit  courts  being  taken  from 
the  supreme  judges,  and  the  number  of  writs  of  error, 
appeals,  &c.  being  diminished  in  the  manner  suggested, 
would  still  leave  the  supreme  court,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  business,  but  not  more  than  could  be  done,  by  a 
due  application  of  skill  and  industry.  Such  a  court,  so 
organized,  would  afford  surer  means  than  any  other,  of 
rendering  puhlic  satisfaction. 

The  circuit  courts  so  constructed,  would  materially 
add  to  the  safe  and  speedv  administration  of  justice,  not 
only  in  the  relief  afforded  to  the  supreme  court,  but  as 
it  regards  the  business  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
and  orphans'  courts,  &c.  With  five  judges,  a  circuit 
court  would  be  holden  twice  a  year  in  every  county, 
the  term  of  which  might  continue  one  or  two  weeks,  as 
business  should  require,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  transmitting  causes  from  the  common  pleas,  and  or- 
orphans'  court, &c.  under  such  regulations, as  would  pro- 
perly divide  the  business  between  the  county, and  the  cir- 
cuit courts.  The  circuit  judges  would  alternate  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties, so  that  the  same  one  would  not  preside  in 
the  same  countytwice  in  succession. Thus  a  choice  would 
be  furnished  to  suitors,  that  would  do  away  all  personal 
objections  to  judges;  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  be  ex- 
cited; a  novelty  would  be  preserved,  an  energy  be  im- 
parted, and  additional  means  furnished  in  the  joint  la- 
bors of  the  county  and  circuit  courts,  that  would  meet 
all  the  demands  of  public  justice.  There  are  fifty  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  Twenty-five  of  these  would  probably 
.  require  but  one  term  of  the  circuit  court  in  a  year.  In 
the  other  twenty-five  counties,  two  terms  would  be  re- 
quired, and  in  some  of  them,  two  or  more  weeks  in  a 
'  term.  The  first  twenty-five  weeks  could  be  held 
by  the  five  judges,  in  five  weeks:  including  tra- 
!  veiling,  say  two  months.  There  would  then  remain 
.  ten  months  Two  terms  in  the  other  twenty  five  coun- 
J  ties,  with  travelling,  extra  terms,  &c.  would  consume 
four  months.  There  would  be  still  six  months  remain- 
I  ing.  Cases  in  error  under  300  dollars,  would  embrace 
about  one  half  the  number  of  writs  of  error  and  appeals 
I  in  the  different  counties,  now  carried  to  the  supreme 
I  court.  Thus,  ample  time  would  be  afforded  for  the  cir- 
cuit judges  to  hold  one  or  two  terms  every  year,  in  ev- 
ery county,  to  aid  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  orphans' 
and  register's  courts,  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
also,  for  holding  with  two  of  the  president  judges,  a 
court  of  review  in  each  judiciary  district,  twice  in  every 
year. 

It  is  of  essential  importance,  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  speedily  had  for  reviewing  and  correcting  er- 
rors, which  may  accrue  in  the  hurry  of  a  jury  trial,  or 
in  the  sudden  investigation  of  a  matter  tried  for  the  first 
time,  before  the  orphans'  and  register's  courts;  for  this 
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purpose,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  court  of  appeals 
being  held,  twice  a  year  within  each  judiciary  district, 
by  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges,  aided  by  two  of  the 
president  judges  of  the  common  pleas.  To  this  court, 
all  cases  where  the  sum  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 
300  dollars,  could  be  taken  in  the  manner  in  which  ap- 
peals are  now  had  from  the  circuit  to  the  supreme  court. 
This  plan,  while  it  would  add  great  facilities,  in  the  de- 
spatch of  business,  seems  to  be  without  objection.  The 
circuit  judges  would  travel  annually  over  the  state;  they 
would  be  associated  alternately  with  all  the  president 
judges  in  the  transaction  of  business;  they  would  in  this 
way,  produce  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  interior 
courts,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  rendering  the 
law  uncertain  by  a  difference  of  decisions  in  the  differ- 
ent courts  of  appeal.  For  it  is  contemplated,  that  in  ca- 
ses of  great  difficulty,  or  of  importance,  or  where  the  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  court  may  have  been  over-look- 
ed or  disregarded,  that  on  a  special  allocatur  by  the  su- 
preme court  the  case  may  be  taken  up  to  that  tribunal 
for  final  adjudication.  So  that  the  supreme  court,  would 
stiH  in  matters  of  difficulty,  constitute  the  court  in  the 
last  resort.  Cases  of  this  kind  would  be  few,  and  hav- 
ing been  explored  in  the  court  of  appeals,  they  would 
go  up  to  the  supreme  court  in  an  abstract  form,  and 
would  require  but  little  time  for  their  final  disposition. 

It  appears  to  your  petitioners,  that  the  scheme  now 
recommended  partakes  more  of  uniformity  in  design, 
and  practicability  in  execution,  than  any  one  that  has 
come  under  their  observation.  It  will  avoid  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  and  add  new  facilities,  never  here- 
tofore enjoyed.  Trial  by  jury  will  be  advanced  in  all 
the  counties,  as  well  as  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 
business  in  the  county  courts,  by  an  increased  number 
of  tribunals.  Partialities,  predilections  and  peculiar- 
ities, will  be  neutralized,  by  a  choice  of  tribunals  afford- 
ed to  suitors.  Despatch  will  be  secured  by  the  ready 
means  of  trial  afforded;  uniformity  and  certainty  will  be 
established,  by  mingling  the  services  of  the  circuit 
judges,  with  those  of  the  presidents  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  by  enabling  the  supreme  court,  as  the  court 
in  the  last  resort,  to  settle  the  law  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion. Perhaps  among  the  most  beneficial  results,  will 
be  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  rehearing  cases  ad- 
judged in  the  orphans'  and  register's  courts.  Proceed- 
ings in  these  tribunals  have  become  exceedingly  import- 
ant, and  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  in  the  present 
tedious  process  of  appeals,  first  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
then  to  the  supreme  court.  There  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  time  and  facilities,  to  secure  a  deliberate  and  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  a  destructive  delay  in  pursuing 
the  remedy. 

The  expense  of  the  proposed  plan  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  objection  to  it.  But  on  this  score,  the  scheme  is 
Jess  exceptionable,  than  any  one  heretofore  offered  for 
consideration.  By  withdrawing  from  the  supreme  court 
go  much  of  its  business,  and  allowing  a  reasonable  time 
for  investigation,  and  deliberation,  it  might  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  its  former  condition,  when  it  consisted  of  but 
three  judges.  For  its  strength  does  not  consist  in  num- 
bers, but  in  its  constitution,  and  the  manner  of  conduct 
ing  business.  In  that  case,  only  three  judges  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  number,  would  be  required.  But 
if  five  be  deemed  necessary,  the  expenses  would  be  tri- 
fling, compared  with  the  object  to  be  attained.  Your 
petitioners  firmlv  believe,  that  there  is  more  money 
wasted  in  unprofitable  litigation  in  Pennsylvania  in  one 
year,  and  which  might  be  prevented,  than  would  under 
the  system  suggested,  defray  the  increased  expense  for 
ten  years.  But  while  the  physical  abilities  of  the  state 
are  being  improved,  at  the  annual  expense  of  millions, 
is  the  moral  and  sivil  condition  of  the  community  to  be 
disregarded  because  the  expense  would  be  a  few  thou- 
sands ! 

Your  petitioners  pray,  that  the  subject  may  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  such  relief  afforded  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 


STATE  TAX  ON  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

City  Commissioners'  Office,  ~) 
October  26/A,  183 1.         5 

For  the  information  of  the  public,  the  County  Com- 
missioners deem  it  proper  to  publish  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  act  of  Assembly  passed  last  session,  for  as- 
sessing a  State  Tax  on  personal  property,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  Counsel  on  the  construction  of  said  act, 
for  the  government  of  those  interested,  and  Assessors 
now  about  to  make  the  triennial  assessment. 
EXTRACT. 

"Sic.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  Sic.  That  all  personal  estate 
and  property  within  this  Commonwealth,  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, owned  or  possessed  by  any  person  whatever, 
that  is  to  say:  all  ground  rents,  moneys  at  interest,  and 
all  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promis- 
sory note,  except  bank  notes,  penal  or  single  bill, 
bond,  judgement,  mortgage  and  stocks  in  corporations, 
(wherein  shares  have  been  subscribed  in  monev,)  and 
on  which  any  dividend  or  profit  is  received  by  the 
holder  thereof,  and  public  stocks,  except  the  stocks 
issued  by  this  commonwealth,  and  all  pleasure  carriages 
kept  for  use,  shall  be  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  one 
mill  upon  every  dollar  of  the  value  thereof. 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  the 
Assessors  and  Assistant  Assessors  shall  proceed  to 
ascertain  the  amount,  and  description,  and  value,  of  the 
said  personal  property,  taxable  as  aforesaid,  from  the 
owner  thereof,  or  in  case  of  his  neglect  or  refusal  to 
furnish  the  Assessors  with  a  full  statement  or  account 
of  said  property,  its  amount,  description  or  value,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Assessors,  from  every  in- 
formation within  their  knowledge  and  power,  to  be 
inquired  for  and  obtained  by  them,  to  proceed  to  make 
out  a  full  statement  of  such  property;  and  upon  failure 
to  obtain  a  special  description  thereof,  shall  return  the 
aggregate  amount  thereof,  as  nearly  as  they  can  ascer- 
tain the  same. 

"  Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  all 
personal  estate  liable  to  taxation,  the  value  of  which 
shall  not  have  been  specified  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
person,  as  hereinafter  authorized,  shall  be  estimated  by 
the  Assessors  at  its  full  value,  as  they  would  appraise 
the  same  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  due  from  a  solvent 
debtor. 

"  Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  if 
any  person  whose  personal  estate  is  liable  to  taxation, 
shall  at  any  time  before  the  Assessors  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  assessments,  make  affidavit  that  the  value 
of  the  personal  estate  owned  by  him,  made  taxable  as 
aforesaid,  does  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  to  be  specifi- 
ed in  the  affidavit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assessors 
to  value  such  personal  estate  at  the  sum  specified  in  the 
affidavit,  and  no  more."* 

Our  opinion  having  been  requested  by  the  County 
Commissioners  on  certain  questions  arising  under  the 
act  of  assembly  of  the  25th  of  March  last,  assessing  a 
tax  on  personal  property  within  this  Commonwealth, 
we  have  carefully  examined  the  act,  and  concur  in  the 
annexed  answers  to  the  queries  proposed. 

1,  Under  the  first  part  of  the  section  which  provides, 
"  that  all  personal  estate  and  property  within  this  Com- 
monwealth hereinafter  described,  owned  or  possessed 
by  any  person  whatever,  that  is  to  say,"  &c.  is  a  person 
who  resides  in  Pennsylvania,  but  owns  the  description 
of  property  mentioned  in  the  act,  due  or  payable  to  him 
by  persons  out  of  the  state,  comprehended  within  the 
act.' 

Answer.  VVe  are  of  opinion,  that  the  general  rule  of 
law  must  be  applied,  that  personal  property  follows 
the  person  of  the  owner.  Therefore  a  person  living 
here  is  taxable  for  property  owned  by  him,  though  due 
or  payable  by  persons  in  other  stales,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  owner  is  resident  out  of  the  state,  the  same 
is  not  taxable,  though  payable  by  persons  here. 

•   The  entire  Act  will  be  found  in  Reg.  vol,  7,  p. 228, 
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2.  What  kind  of  property  is  embraced  hy  the  words,  tlie  table,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
"all  gruund  rents,  moneys  at  interest,  and  all  debts  -  taken,  was  a  little  too  much  crowded  for  comfort.  MA- 
due  Irom  solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promissory  notes  '  T1IEW  CAREY,  Esq.  was  the  presiding-  officer,  and 
(except  bank  notes,)  penal  or  single  bill,  bond,  judg-  Jlderman  John  Binns,  James  Gowen  and  ('has.  Johnson, 
ment,  mortgage,  and  stock  in  corporations,  wherein  '  Esqrs.  officiated  as  v;ce  presidents.  On  the  right  of  the 
shares  have  beep,  subscribed  in  money,  and  on  which  ,  chair  sat  the  guest,  Wm.  Samfsox,  Esq.  and  near  him 
any  dividend  or  profit  is  received  by  the  holders  there-  i  we  observed  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city  of 
of,  and  public  stocks,  except  the  stocks  issued  by  this  .  Philadelphia,  the  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Corn- 
Commonwealth,  and  all  pleasure  carriages  kept  for  |  mon  Pleas,  Mr.  Brown,  late  minister  to  France,  Mr.  Dal- 
use?"  •  las,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and  other  gentlemen,  with 

.Answer.  Ground  Rents  are  to  be  assessed  and  charg-  ,  whose  names  we  are  not  familiar,  who  had  been  corn- 
ed in  the  usual  way.  "Moneys  at  interest"  embraces  all  ;  plimented  by  an  invitation.  The  table  Was  plenteously 
cases  of  money  placed  out  at, interest,  or  on  which  in-  I  covered  with  all  that  is  rare  and  excellent  of  animal 
terest  is  payable  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  what-  and  vegetable  food;  the  dessert  uas  of  a  superior  quali- 
ever  be  the  mode  of  security,  whether  note,  bill,  bond,  ly-  The  jellies  and  ices  were  much  and  justly  praised, 
judgment, mortgage,  parol  or  otherwise.  "All  debts  due  i  as  were  many  other  articles  which  did  equal  credit  to 
from  solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promissory  note/'&c.  |  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  confectioner,  and  the  liberali- 
comprehend,  we  think,  only  debts  actually  due  and  pay- '  ty  of  the  provider.  The  wines  were  choice  and  well 
able,not  those  which  are  not  become  due, though  the  lat-  I  flavored;  some  of  them  very  superior.  We  have  plea- 
ter.if  interest   be  stipulated,  may  fall  within  the  former    sure  in  stating  that  the  company  were  so  entirely  satis- 


;Iass  of  moneys  at  interest.  This  is  the  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  departing 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  any  other  interpretation  would 
■  ead  to  great  embarrassments. 

3.  Do  the  terms,  "  any  person  whatever,"  compre- 
hend corporations,  executors,  guardians,  trustees,  &c. 
We  are  of  opinion,  they  do  p.ut  embtace  corporations. 
If  they  were  so  constructed,  then  personal  property 
invested  in  corporations,  might  be  twice  taxed,  first  as 
stock,  secondly  as  debts  or  moneys  at  interest.  It 
would  also  seem  not  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Legislature 
to  include  corporations  under  the  term  "person,"  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  law,  in  connexion 
with  a  distinct  subject  of  taxation.  We  see  no  reason 
why  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees  should  not  be 
included  under  the  term  "person." 

Stocks  are  to  be  valued  at  the  par  price.  All  stocks 
are  included,  in  whatever  corporations  ihey  may  be,  on 
«  hich  dividends  or  profits  are  received.  The  act  gives 
to  the  assessors  no  power  to  make  any  exemption.  If 
there  be  any  stock  which  the  owners  deem  to  be  ex- 
empt, it  is  for  them  to  claim  exemption  from  the  tax  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  fit.  The  assessors  are 
not  called  upon  to  discriminate. 

Physician's  vehicles  and  Hackney  Coaches  kept  for 
hire,  we  incline  to  think,  fall  within  the  words  used  in 
the  law  "  pleasure  carriages  kept  for  use  " — though 
reasons  of  weight  might  be  urged  for  their  exemption 
from  assessment. 

JOHN  SERGEANT, 
THOMAS   SERGEANT, 
JAMES   PAGE. 
Philadelphia,  October  22,  1831. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  HODEREIELD,   Clerk,  C.  C. 


DINNER  TO  COUNSELLOR  SAMPSON. 

The  visit  of  Counsellor  Sampson  to  this  city,  present- 
ed an  opportunity  to  his  countrymen,  publicly,  to  mani- 
fest their  opinions  and  feelings  which  they  entertain  of 
his  genius  and  talents,  patriotism  and  public  services. 
They  embraced  it,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  honour 
them  with  his  company  at  a  public  dinner.  The  invi- 
tation being  given  and  accepted,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  a  company 
of  about  a  hundred.  Two  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween  the  annunciation  of  the  intended  dinner  and  its 


fied  with  the  provisions  which  had  hoen  made,  and  the 
number  of  attentive  and  smart  waiters,  that  a  vote  ex- 
pressive of  their  approbation  was  passed  with  perfect 
unanimity. 

The  toasts  and  volunteer  toasts  were,  without  excep- 
tion, well  received  bv  the  company,  and  nothing  was 
said  or  done  to  mar  their  pleasures.  The  evening's 
gratification  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  number  of  very 
good  songs,  very  well  sung,  and  some  very  good 
speeches  very  well  delivered.  We  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  speeches  as  delivered,  and  can  only 
offer  sketches — what  we  do  give  we  know  to  be  accu- 
rate. We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  expres- 
sing the  opinion  that  we  never  have  been  at  a  public 
dinner,  at  which  there  were  more  unequivocal  evidences 
of  kind  and  joyous  feeling,  than  were  manifested  at  the 
dinner  given  to  Counsellor  Sampson. 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

I.  The  United  States — The  country  which  has  adopted 
us.  May  we  prove  worthy  of  that  adoption,  by  our  pa- 
triotism and  our  love  of  order:  whenever  we  meet  a 
countryman,  if  we  do  not  always  greet  a  friend,  may  we 
never  meet  a  foe. 

II.  The  Emerald  Isle — The  land  of  our  fathers,  the 
nursery  of  our  youth,  the  abiding  place  of  our  altars. 
We  love  her  green  fields,  we  are  proud  of  her  virtues, 
and  would  exult  with  exceeding  joy,  in  a  knowledge 
that  she  is,  as  we  are,  free  and  happy. 

III.  The  President,  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
United  States, 

IV.  The  Governor  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

V.  Our  highly  respected  guest,  WM.  SAMPSON— 
talents,  genius,  and  patriotism  made  him  a  tenor  to  evil 
doers,  who  persecuted  him  from  his  native  land — the 
same  high  qualities  have  caused  him  to  be  hailed  and 
welcomed  and  universally  honoured  in  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Health  and  happiness 
to  the  defender  of  William  Orr. 

The  annunciation  of  the  fifth  toast  was  followed  by 
long  and  loud  acclamations,  and  when  these  subsided, 
a  silent  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  favoured  ob- 
ject of  so  wuch  applause  remained  seated,  evidently- 
laboring  under  the  weight  of  genuine  unaffected  feel- 
ing; and  after  rising,  remained  still  silent  for  a  time.  It 
was  a  moment  of  deep  sympathy,  and  some  feared  lest 
the  effects  of  indisposition,  fatigue,  and  years,  had  over- 
come his  faculties.  His  friends  were,  however.soon  re- 
assured by  the  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
transcript,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  recollected.  It  was 
most  evidently  unprepared  and   unpremed:tated,  and 


being  served  up,  there  was  so  constant  a  press  upon  the 
committee  for  tickets,  that   they  were,  however  reluc- 
tantly, obliged  to  decline  the  sale  of  any  ticket  after  9  I  growing  out  of  the 'occasion,'  as  follows 
o'clock  of  the  day  on  which  the  dinner  was  given.     On 
Monday,  Oct.  24th,  the  company  assembled  with  much  MR-   SAMPSON'S  SPEECH, 

promptitude,   at   Congress' Hall,  and  between  4  and  5        If,  sir,  my  feelings  were  less  strong,  and  less  sincere 
o  clock,  P.  M.  the  dinner  bell  assembled  them  around  j  my  utterance  of  them  would  be  less  embarrassed.     He 


soo 
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that  is  much  obliged,  is  much  a  debtor,  and  if  he  be  an 
honest  one,  will  grieve  when  he  is  unable  to  discharge 
the  debt  he  owes.  And  when  the  heart  speaks  most, 
the  tongue  says  least,  when  it  is  overcharged,  it  is  al- 
most mute. 

1  will  not,hnwever,disparage  myself.for  that  would  be 
to  arraign  the  judgment  you  have  passed  upon  me:  but 
as  one  who  has  received  a  bounty,  without  equivalent, 
holds    it  but  as  a  trust,  let  me  apply   it  to  the   object 


the  room  where  they  had  retired  to  deliberate  upon  the 
verdict,  and  that  the  result  had  been  almost  general  in- 
toxication— that  one  of  the  body  had  terrified  them  with 
denunciations  of  vengeance  for  their  disloyalty — that 
still  these  fearful  menaces  against  their  persons  and 
their  dwellings  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  seduce 
them  to  so  criminal  an  act,  but  for  the  effects  of  the  li- 
quor they  had  taken,  and  from  the  deluding  assertion 
that  the  life  of  Mr.  Orr  was  in  no  danger.   That  in  their 


which  may  best  suit  the  purpose  of  the  generous  donors.  !  minds  the  case  «  as  doubtful,  and  that  they  had  so  stated 
To  reinstate  and  reanimate  that  spirit  of  union  amongst  i  it  in  giving  in  their  verdict. 

Iri  shmen,  of  every  religious  persuasion,  that  holy  Ilea-  Stay  yet  a  little,  there  is  yet  more  to  follow.  The 
ling,  and  invigorating  principle  of  brotherly  affection,  j  principal  witness  made  a  like  solemn  oath,  that  he 
which,  if  it  be  not  cherished,  vain  are  the  qualities  of ;  felt  great  compunction  for  his  crimes  committed  against 
genius  or  of  talents.     These  may  serve   to  dazzle  or  j  Mr.  Orr,  and  against  others,  and  that    what  he  swore 


amuse,  and  to  aggrandize  the  professors  of  such  rar 
gifts,  they  are  subjects  of  admiration  and  applause;  but 
to  save  a  sinking,  or  to  raise  a  prostrate  country,  they 
are  but  glittering  meteors  that  dance  in  the  air,  shedding 


against  William  Ort  was  false.  A  respite  of  his  execu- 
tion was  g:  anted,  and  much  interest  was  made,  for  he 
was  much  beloved.  Was  it  through  mercy  that  this 
was  granted'     It  was  not,    nor  for  the   sake  of  justice. 


no  lasting  light,  nor  health,  nor  animation.   I  can  sound  i  It  was  that   two  murders  might  be  committed,  the  one 


the  depths  of  my  own  understanding  and  my  own  tal 
ents,  and  find  them  much  overrated;  but  little  as  they 
are,  they  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  union,  ho- 
nestly and  sincerely.  This  is  my  own  merit,  and  this  is 
the  best  title  I  car.  make  to  your  most  consoling  and  too 
kind  regards. 

Divide  and  conquer  is  the  tyrant's  maxim;  unite  and 
conquer  is  the  patriot's  creed .  He  who  takes  this  great 
principle  for  his  leading  star,  and  follow  its  guidance 
through  storm  and  peril,  will  have  done  his  duty,  and 
however  adverse  his  destiny,  his  course  has  been  the 
true  one.  If  he  has  pursued  it  undauntedly  and  faithful- 
ly, he  may  suffer  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes,  or  of  his 
life,  but  never  of  his  conscience  or  his  honor.  Such 
was  that  brave  and  honest  man,  who,  without  preten- 
sions to  splendid  genius  or  to  mighty  talents,  and  of 
that  middle  station,  where  virtue  is  most  apt  to  fix  its 


pon  his  person,  the  other  upon  his  good  name.  It 
was  published  in  newspapers  that  he  had  confessed  hi9 
guilt.  They  went  into  his  cell  and  found  him  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  Mercy  was  offered  upon  the  sole  condi- 
tion thai  he  would  acknowledge  himself  to  he  a  guilty 
man.  His  fortitude  was  assailed  through  the  affections 
of  a  brother,  and  through  the  tears,  and  prayers,  and 
lamentations  of  a  beloved  wife  and  five  beloved  chil- 
dren; by  whatever  could  bind  the  affections  of  a  fond 
husband  and  tender  father  to  a  sweet  and  happy  home. 
Life  was  di  ar,  for  he  was  in  the  season  of  its  best  enjoy- 
ment. Children  and  wife  were  dear,  and  friends  were 
dear;  but,  dear  as  all  these  were,  his  honour  and  his 
truth  were  dearer  still. 

The  story  of  his  last  moments,  as  I  have  heard  it  told 
by  those  who  witnessed  them,  was  thus: 

Upon  the  scaffold,   nearest  to  him,  and  by  his  side, 


habitation,  and  with  whose  honest  name  1  am  most  stood  a  Koman  Catholic  domestic,  faithful  and  attached 
proud  to  be  identified — such  was  William  Okr.  He  to  him.  Manacled  and  pinioned,  he  directed  him  to 
was  no  boastful  orator— no  aspiring  leader.  His  love  take  from  his  pocket  the  watch  which  he  had  worn  till 
was  for  bis  country,  and  his  sole  ambition  for  its  deliv-  now,  that  time  had  ceased  for  him,  and  hours  and  min- 
erance.  You,  who  have  not  seen  him  as  1  have,  may  utes  were  no  longer  to  be  measures  ot  his  existence, 
figure  to  yourselves  a  plain  and  honest  countryman:  but  You,  my  friend,  and  I  must  now  part — our  stations  here 
one  upon  whose  front  nature  had  stamped  the  virtues  on  earth  have  been  a  little  differtsnt,  and  our  modes  of 
that  dwelt  within  his  breast.  And  though  it  matters  '  worshipping  the  Almighty  Being  that  we  both  adore. 
not  what  are  the  outward  lineaments  of  him  whose  soul  ;  Before  his  presence  we  shall  stand  both  equal,  farewell 
is  pure,  and  courage  noble,  yet,  let  me  say  that  he  was    — remember  Onii. 

one  in  whose  manly  countenance,  fine  stature,  and  fair  Here  the  scene  closes — here  let  the  curtain  fall.  I 
proportions  was  written — man  !  and  let  me  tell  you  will  not  lead  you  through  the  tragic  acts  that  followed 
now  for  what  he  died.  on   this  murder,   too   hideous  to  be  told,   too  foul  to 

Amongst  the  bloody  acts  of  a  ferocious  parliament,  have  a  name.  Let  this  serve  asthe  epitome  of  Ireland's 
scourges  and  traitors  to  their  country,  minions  and  history,  a  government  that  rukd  by  crime  and  cruelty, 
sycophants  ot  a  foreign  and  hostile  government,  there  ;  a  government  that,  whilst  it  dealt  death,  and  exile,  and 
was  one  to  which  they  gave  the  loo  just  title  of  the  in-  i  torture,  and  ruin  to  such  men  as  this  was,  allied  them- 
surreclion  act.  In  this  there  was  a  clause,  which  made  j  selves  wilh  all  that  was  corrupt  and  vile,  and  if  I  have 
it  felony  of  death  to  take  unlawful  oaths.  To  one  not  j  any  title  to  your  favor,  it  is  not  from  genius  or  talents 
versed  in  Irish  history,  it  might  appear  that   this  enact- ;  which  your  partiality  would  impute  to  me,  but  that  I 


ment  was  to  punish  the  exterminating  oaths  oft! 
called  "peep  of  day  boys,"  afterwards  Orangemen.  But 
no!  these  we  encouraged,  rewarded,  and  indemnified. 
It  was  at  the  great  principle  of  union  that  they  aimed, 
for  that  they  knew  would  lead  to  liberty.  Hear,  then, 
the  obligation  for  which  this  patriot  was  condemned  by 
drunken  jurors,  perjured  witnesses,  and  a  Judge  who 
shed  vain  tears  of  contrition  and  compunction  in  pass- 
ing the  horrible  sentence  of  death  upon  hin.  This  it 
was. 

"In  the  presence  of  God,  I  do  voluntarily  declare, 
that  I  will  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  brother- 
hood of  affection  amongst  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  and  that  I  will  also  persevere  in  my  endea- 
vors to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland." 

You  have  not  heard  it  ail.      The  conscience   stricken 
jury,  who  found  him  guilty,  recommended  him  to  mer- 
ne  of  them  came  forward,  and  in  open  court, 


have  been,  in  my  opposition  to  this  misrule,  sincere  and 
resolute.  And  still  may  you  remember  me  when  \ou 
remember  Orr.  And  whilst  I  live  1  shall  be  grateful  to 
you. 

1  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  higher  fortunes,  and 
had  I  siooped  as  low  as  others  did,  I  might  have  worn  a 
coronet,  and  left  in  dying  to  my  posterity,  a  high  and 
sounding  title  to  hereditary — infamy.  With  even  less 
of  talents  or  of  genius  than  the  little  I  possess,  many 
have  been  so  distinguished.  And  I  think  this  is  no 
mighty  boast.  The  strange,  iniquitous,  relentless,  mys- 
terious persecutions  that  I  have  been  honoured  with  are 
proof  that  I  was  not  held  of  small  account,  but  the  re- 
ward 1  have  in  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  coun- 
try and  honoured  countrymen,  and  that  of  my  country's 
fiiends,and  the  transmission  of  an  honest  name  is  dearer 
far  to  me  than  baubles  that  are  now  tallen  full  cheap  in 
all  discerning  eyes,  that  even  when  earned  by  merit, 
serve    but    to   counteract  the    great  scheme  of  natural 


cy.      Some   of  th em  came  forward,  and  in   open  court,    serve    out    to   counteract  me    great  scncuic  m   n«iu  >i 
malle  solemn  oath,  that  liquor  had  been  introduced  into  |  equality  and  right,  and  which  by  lifting  up  the  few     r.i 
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grade  the  many.  And  which  when  earned  by  paricidal  |  "The  bench  and  bar  that  adorn  your  state  and  noble 
treachery,  are  but  objects  of  loathing,  contempt  and  I  city — Learned,  liberal,  eloquent,  and  every  way  ac- 
scorn,  and  should  remain,  and  so  descend  from  genera-  :  complished." 

lion  to  generation.  J       [We  publish  this  speech  as  we  received  i(, conscious, 

All  is  not  lust — the  time  is  at  hand  when  true  and  however.that  it  will  be  read  with  very  different  feelings 
faithful  history  will  emblazon  the  achievements  by  ]  to  those  with  which  it  was  heard.  The  natural  simpli- 
which  these  guilty  honours  have  been  won.  Unhappi- 1  city  of  manner,  the  softness  of  tone  and  the  strong, 
ly  the  history  of  Ireland  has  seldom  been  written  with  '  yet  strongly  suppressed,  feelings  of  the  speaker  brought 
the  pen  of  truth.  It  has  been  traced  by  her  enemies,  |  tears  into  almost  every  eye;  it  was  truly  an  affecting 
or  which   is  little  belter,  by   indiscreet  or  else  by  half  j  and  effective  speech.] 

faced  friends.  He  who  would  be  Ireland's  historian,  VI.  The  memory  of  Tone  and  Orr,  Fitgerald  and 
should  have  many  qualities.  A  solid  judgment  to  sepa-  Emmet,  and  the  other  Irish  Martyrs  who  w  ere  sacrifi- 
rate  the  fictions  and  fables  from  the  valuable  truths,  that  j  ced  for  their  love  and  devotion  to  the  freedom  and  in- 
ure involved  with  them:  A  mind  free  from  passion,  pre- 1  dependence  of  their  country.  Light  be  the  sods  uhich 
judice,  and  idle  prepossessions.  When  the  darkness  deck  their  graves — green  and  precious  be  their  memo- 
in  which  the  history  of  our  times  is  shrouded  shall  be  j  ries. 
cleared   away;   how  will  it  then  shew'     How!  like  the  |      VII.   The  early   and  eminent   advocates  of  Catholic 


disordered  scene  of  a  long  night's  debauch  when  day 
looks  in  upon  it. 

So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  habitual  debase 


Emancipation,  Gratlan  and  flood,  Curran  and  Burke, 
and  their  illustrious  compeers;  names  associated  with 
genius  and  talents   which    would  have  done  honor  to 


ment,  and  the  long  reign  of  terror,  that  scarcely  one  j  any  country.  Sacred  be  their  memories, 
has  ventured  to  look  the  latter  events  of  Ireland  in  the  VIII.  Catholic  Emancipation. — O'Connel,  Shel,  Law- 
face,  or  to  give  to  those  w  ho  nobly  dared,  or  nobly  died,  less,  and  the  troops  of  friends,  who  were  its  fearless, 
their  meed  of  praise  and  honor.  Those  who  have  done  ceaseless,  and  successful  advocates.  Prosperity,  health, 
the  best,  have,  by  a  mean  compromise  with  power,  be-    honor,  and  long  life  to  them. 

gun  by  setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  truest,  I  IX,  Extinction  of  all  party  feuds — The  harbinger  of 
the  bravest,  and  the  best  of  Ireland's  sons.  It  was  even  harmony  among  the  Emigrants  from  Ireland — whatever 
thus,  that  amongst  the  many  griefs  which  she  has  endu.  !  may  have  been  their  party  feud,  at  home,  religious  or 
red,  the  slanders  of  her  history,  have  been  the  greatest.  ]  political. 

Here,  where  vindictive  power  cannot  reach,  the  X.  The  Army  of  the  United  States. — Alike  distin- 
means  are  less  accessible.  There  sits  one,  indeed,  be-  j  guished  for  its  courage,  its  discipline,  and  its  human- 
side  me,   (turning  to  the  President,  Mr.    Mathew    Ca-  j  ity. 

rey,)  who  has  performed  an  Herculean  labor:  who  has  I  XI.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States  which  has  carried 
disinterred  from  beneath  the  heaps  of  scorire  and  other  ,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  triumphant  into  every 
cumbrous  deposits,  all  marking  its  volcanic  character,  I  Sea,  and  spread  it,  victoriously,  on  every  Lake, 
treasures  of  historic  truth.  By  the  exertion  of  marvel-  j  XII.  Greece  and  Poland.  —  Centuries  of  oppression  did 
lous  industry  and  learning,  he  has  laid  them  bare  to  ,  not  break  their  lofty  spirit,  nor  humble  in  the  dust 
view  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Others  will,  1  trust,  j  their  proud  hopes;  they  are  still  worthy  to  be  recogni- 
profit  by  his  untiring  labors.  I  hope  when  they  do,  they  [  zed  as  the  descendants  of  Miliiades  and  Epaminon- 
will  acknowledge  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  The  I  das  and  the  brethren  of  Kosciusko, 
strong  positions  he  has  taken  he  has  fortified  by  proofs  !  XIII.  The  Fair  Sex. — 1  he  last  and  best  gift  of  heaven, 
that  render  them  impregnable.  The  regular  toasts  having  been   drunk,    Mr.    Dallas 

You  have  others  of  vvid  genius  amongst  you — let,  rose  and  said,  that  although  a  humble  member  of  the 
each  contribute  his  part  to  the  great  end  of  union  '  bur,  so  vividly  complimented  hy  their  distinguished 
amongst  all  persuasions — all  march  onward  and  forward  !  guest,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  convic- 
to  that  great  prevailing  object,  all  that  is  good  will  fol- 1  tion  that  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  kindness  was 
low;  and  though  the  vestal  fire  should,  for  a  period,  '  most  cordially  reciprocated.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
cease  to  burn  in  your  distracted  native  country,  let  it  be  ,  insensible  to  praise  from  such  a  quarter.  The  emi- 
cherished  and  preserved  in  this,  now  and  forever,  and  !  nent  individual  was,  here,  the  representative  of  two 
let  the  word  of  union,  be  reverberated  from  a  thousand  bars,  which,  for  many  years,  had  shone  conspicuous 
echoes.  Ireland  will  thus,  at  one  day  or  other,  become  by  professional  ability  and  eloquence.  In  Ireland  he 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and  then  she  will  be  able  was  long  the  companion  of  Curran;  and  in  New  York 
to  unite  or  separate  with  or  from  whom  she  may,  and  I  he  was  the  associate  and  friend  of  Emmet.  In  both 
free  to  determine  which,  upon  principles  of  equality,  countries,  and  in  every  scene,  he  had  proved  himself 
and  policy,  which  as  yet  has  not  been — for  a  compulso- 1  competent  alike  to  illustrate  the  law,  to  relieve  its 
ry  union  is'a  rope  of  sand.  And  let  us  here,  as  adopted  '  practice  with  the  sallies  of  a  sportive  wit,  and  to  exalt 
citizens,  prove  ever  true  to  that  allegiance  which  we  it  with  the  devotion  of  a  deep  and  abiding  patriotism. 
have  voluntarily  sworn  to,  and  so  l.ve  with  one  another  The  profession  in  the  United  States  was  indebted  to 
as  to  be  respected  in  this,  and  useful  to  our  native  ■  the  lawyers  of  Ireland,  not  merely  for  works  of  learn- 
country.  The  day  may  come  when,  under  the  wing  of  |  ing,  but  for  models  of  ardent,  kindling,  and  powerful 
the  high  towering  eagle,  poor  prostrate  Ireland  may  i  eloquence.  It  was  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them-  their 
find  that  succor  and  protection  which  her  exiled  chil-  I  names  and  their  effusions  were  as  familiar  as  "fiouse- 
dren  have  received  upon  her  hospitable  shores.  |  hold  words."     One  of  these  could  not  well  for  the  first 

Perhaps  I  talk  too  much.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  J  time,  visit^our  scenes  of  jurisprudence,  and  participate 
more  like  a  vision  than  reality,  to  see  so  many  blanch-  |  in  their  activity,  without  being  welcomed  with  sincere 
ed  with  years  who  have  known  me  in  those  terrible  !  and  profound  respect;  nor,  it  is  trusted,  will  he  return 
times,  that  now,  after  changful  events,  and  lapse  of  \  without  being  sensible  that  he  carries  back  with  him 
many  years,  seem,  through  the  dreamy  vista,  as  of  a  our  lively  feeling  of  affectionate  reward, 
distant  sra,  though  still  fresh  in  memory.  j       Mr.  Dallas  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sen- 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.     Since  I  have  been    timent — 
in  your  city,  I  have  received  much   kindness,  and  from  j      The  Bar  of  Ireland — The  light  of  its  eloquence  and 
the  members  of  my  own  profession,  and  from   my  ad-    patriotism  has   irradiated  the   liberties  of  both  bemis- 
versaries  as  well  as  from    my  honoured  colleagues,  the  |  pheres. 

most  attaching  courtesies.  Let  me  draw  upon  the  |  By  Col.  J.  Page— Irish  Patriotism  and  Irish  Eloquence, 
large  credit  you  have  given  me,  and  ask  your  a^prov- 1  —While  virtue  endures,  the  former  shall  be  admired" 
ing  voices  fur  the  toast  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  !  and  imitated;  genius  will  never  permit  the  influence  of 
to  propose:  1  the  latter  to  be  lost. 
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By  Col.  Thompson — The  Memory  of  the  brave  Gen- 
eral Montgomery — His  pure  and  precious  blood  was 
cheerfully  shed  lo  procure  for  us  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence; while  the  rocks  of  Quebec  Tower  are  the  plains 
of  Abraham;  his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  friends  of  Freedom. 

The  Chairman  having  retired,  and  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Gowen,  having  conducted  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Binns,  to  the  Chair,  he  gave,  and  the  company  drank, 
with  cheers,  the  following  toast — 

Our  respected  and  talented  Chairman,  M.  Carey,  Esq. 
— In  Ireland,  the  editor  of  the  Volunteer's  Journal;  in 
the  United  States,  the  author  of  The  Olive  Branch — we 
wish  him  health  long  to  labor  for  the  public  good. 

Bv  Dr.  J.  McIIenrv— The  glorious  recollection  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers  of  1781,  with  whom  first  originated 
that  spark  of  religious  liberty  in  Ireland,  which  has  at 
length  been  so  happily  achieved  in  the  accomplishment 
of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

By  Matthew  M'Bride — The  pleasure  we  feel  in  par 
ticipating  in  the  company  of  this  venerable  friend  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty;  may  we  ever  cherish  in 
our  hearts  those  virtues  which  have  adorned  his  life  and 
rendered  him  dear  to  society. 

By  James  L.  Dougherty — Irishmen — They  have  suc- 
cessfully drawn  the  sword  and  wielded  the  pen  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  every  clime;  God  grant  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  their  patriotic  efforts  shall  shine 
forth  in  refulgent  splendor,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  in  their  native  isle. 

By  George  Pepper — Daniel  O'Connell,  the  distin- 
guished senator,|  the  incorruptible  patriot;  Ireland  can- 
not say  like  Sparta,  that  she  has  better  sons. 

By  Mordecai  Cullen — Our  happy  Republic,  the  Asy- 
lum of  the  Oppressed — No  armed  Police,  no  equipped 
Yeomanry,  no  Insurrection  Act,  where  the  sword  of 
Gideon  is  turned  into  ploughshares. 

By  James  Maher — The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Philadelphia — Justly  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  united  sons  of  Erin,  for  their  impartiali- 
ty in  the  late  trials  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  for  the  riot  on 
the  12th  of  July  last. 

By  William  W.  Haly,  Esq.— The  Law— The  only 
sovreignty  acknowledged  amongst  us;  administered  by 
functionaries  like  those  that  occupy  the  seats  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence;  its  reign  must  be  prosperous 
and  perpetual. 

By  Alexander  Diamond — The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  inestimable  charter  of  freedom  which 
guarantees  to  all  men  equal  rights  and  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

By  C.  G.  Nagle — The  Laws  of  Pennsylvania — They 
are  just  and  equitable,  and  may  they  ever  be  administer- 
ed by  such  talented  and  impartial  judges  as  those  who 
lately  presided  in  the  Mayor's  Court. 

By  Thomas  Burke— The  Memory  of  the  Irish  Patriots 
who  died  for  their  country — Their  blood  has  enriched 
the  soil  of  Irish  Freedom,  and  caused  it  to  produce 
some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  Liberty. 

By  John  Keefe — The  Honorable  Daniel  O'Connell, 
the  able  Advocate  of  Ireland — May  he  soon  stand  on 
the  Altar  of  Liberty  in  his  own  country,  and  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  Erin's  chains  are  broken,  and  the  la- 
mented Emmet's  Epitaph  may  be  written  for  Ireland 
is  free  and  Independent. 

By  Bernard  Maguire— The  City  of  Philadelphia— The 
first  in  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Irish,  and  the  first  to 
do  honor  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons. 

By  Thomas  Black — Destruction  to  the  monster,  "Do- 
mestic Faction,"  which  is  the  sole  cause  that  has  pre- 
vented Ireland  from  obtaining  her  independence,  long 
ere  this. 

By  John  Maguire— The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  the 
Patriarch  of  Patriotism,  who  has  wreathed  the  crosier 
with  the  olive  of  freedom,  and  shown  the  world  that  the 
mitre  may  be  as  the  cap  of  liberty. 

By  James  D.  Boylan — May  the  feuds  and  animosities 


of  Irishmen  be  forever  drowned  in  the  waters  of  eternal' 
oblivion,  and  peace  and  harmony  the  only  pass-word  by 
which  they  may  be  known  to  each  other. 

By  Dennis  Sweeney — Counsellor  Sampson,  the  virtu- 
ous patriot,  and  terror  of  wicked  men. 

By  Peter  Woods — Joseph  M'llvaine,  Esq.  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia — An  impartial,  independent 
and  talented  administrator,  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence; 
in  his  hands  the  sword  of  justice  has  destroyed  the  de- 
mon of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  and  rescued  us  from  its- 
fearful  ravages. 

By  John  Waters — George  Washington  Custis,  the  ne- 
phew of  the  illustrious  Washington,  the  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  by  Ireland  he  should  be  re- 
membered. 

By  Augustine  P.  Quigg — The  proper  authorities  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia — May  they  frown 
indignantly  on  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety and  nullify  the  author  thereof  by  judicial  distribu- 
tion. 

By  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  Esq.  the  Recorder  of  Philadel- 
phia— The  Irish  Emigrant — Ever  welcome  to  our  shores, 
doubly  welcome  when  he  leaves  behind  him  those  local 
feuds  and  unnatural  appetites  which  the  policy  of  a 
despotic  government  has  created  and  cherished;  but 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. 

By  David  9.  Hassinger — The  Irishman's  Motto — 
"  Where  Liberty  dwells  there  is  my  country." 

By  B.  W.  Richards,  Esq.  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
— The  Patriotic  Irish  Advocate — Who  in  his  zeal  for 
his  fellow  countrymen,  forgot  not  what  was  due  to  the 
laws  and  the  peace  of  his  adopted  country.  His  fellow 
countrymen  derive  honor  in  honoring  him. 

By  Thomas  Maguire — The  venerable  Counsellor 
Sampson,  the  fearless  defender  of  the  rights  of  man,  im 
his  native  and  adopted  country,  he  has  stayed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  destroying  angel.  The  sword  of  Gideon  is- 
sheathed,  never  more  to  be  drawn  against  the  defenders 
of  American  freedom. 

By  Bw.  Graves — May  the  recollections  of  the  cause 
which  brought  us  together  this  day,  be  the  means  of 
producing  a  unanimity  amongst  Irishmen,  never  to  be 
broken,  and  may  they  recollect  that  division  was  their 
ruin  at  home,  and  that  union  will  make  them  respected 
abroad. 

By  James  Gowen,  Esq.  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents — 
The  Naturalised  Citizens  of  the  United  States — The 
discords  that  divide  and  enslave  their  native  land,  ad- 
monish them  to  harmonize  in  the  land  of  their  adoption; 
may  the  freedom  they  enjoy  ever  be  reciprocated  by 
the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  may  their  rulers  recognize  in  them  citizens  un- 
der a  Constitution  that  does  not  discriminate. 

After  the  toast  of  Mr.  Gowen  had  been  drunk,  Mr. 
Binns  addressed  the  meeting.  "  I  will  not,  sir,"  said: 
he,  "occupy  many  minutes  of  your  time,  nor  would  I 
at  all  claim  your  attention,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  very  ex- 
traordinary circomstances  have  brought  us  together. 
We  have  assembled  to  pay  the  homage  of  our  highjcon- 
sideration  to  a  distinguished  fellow  countryman;  but 
can  we  overlook  the  cause  which  brought  him  here? 
If  we  could  overlook  it,  would  not  our  fellow-citizens 
think  that  we  were  strangely  regardless  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  this,  our  generally  tranquil  and  quiet 
city?  I  would  touch  lightly  on  this  unpleasant  topic — 
its  circumstances,  indeed,  are  known  to  all  our  citi- 
zens; every  one  that  hears  me  is  at  least  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  disgraceful  facts  as  I  am.  A  riot, 
attended  with  much  violence  and  bloodshed,  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the  heart  of  our  city;  our 
police  were  called  upon,  and,  for  some  time,  the  scene 
was  alarming.  Who  were  those  who  thus  raised  their 
bloody  weapons  against  each  other?  I  need  not  answer 
the  question!  Sir,  1  should  feel  my  cheeks  glow  with 
shame  for  the  conduct  of  my  countrymen,  on  the  occa,- 
sion  referred  to,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  they  have  noble. 
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and  redeeming  qualities,  and  even  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  their  adopted  country.  These  claims  rest  on 
their  affectionate  devotion  to  her  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  revolution  to  the  present  hour.  Montgomery 
was  not  more  zealous  to  assert  the  rights  of  America 
than  have  been  thousands  of  his  countrymen  at  every  pe- 
riod since.  In  that  dark  and  gloomy  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  Pennsylvania  Line — chiefly  Irish — could 
be  tracked  by  their  blood,  goaded  by  what  they  regard- 
ed as  an  ungrateful  neglect,  mutinously  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  old  Congress.  In  that  dread  and 
trying  hour  came  the  emissaries  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  tendered  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line  food  and 
raiment,  and  increased  pay;  but  they  faltered  not  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  adopted  country;  they  gave  up 
the  tempters,  and  overcame  the  enemy  who  would 
have  seduced  them.  In  the  late  war,  also,  the  Irish 
were  not  few  in  number,  who  flocked  around  'the  Star 
Spangled  Banner;'  around  that  Banner  they  bravely 
fought  and  cheerfully  died.  Let  these  things  be  re- 
membered of  the  Irish,  when  they  are  blamed,  as  they 
deserved  to  be  blamed,  for  having  brought  their  pre- 
judices and  hatreds  into  action  here,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace.  I  have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  be  a  Unit- 
ed Irishman,  and  to  take  the  oath  that  I  would"persevere 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion."  For 
this  act,  and  for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  this  obliga- 
tion, I  was  long  pursecuted  and  many  times  imprisoned. 
I  am  well  aware  that,  at  that  time,  some  who  were  ac- 
tive in  the  late  riot,  would  have  willingly  taken  my  life, 
and  the  lives  of  those  who  acted  with  me.  But,  Sir,  we 
are  now  citizens  of  another  country,  and  live  tinder 
another  Government.  Were  all  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  toleration  and  freedom,  and  of  the  peace,  plenty, 
and  happiness  here  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  recent 
events,  1  am  as  sure  as  1  am  that  I  live,  that  the  very 
men  who,  in  Ireland,  would  have  taken  our  lives,  would 
here  rally  with  us,  in  brotherly  love,  under  the  stand- 
ard of  our  common  country,  and  march,  shoulder  and 
shoulder,  with  us  to  the  water's  edge,  to  meet  and  drive 
back  her  foes.  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  Sir,  than 
to  read  the  tost  I  hold  in  my  hand: 

"  Naturalized  Irishmen — Whatever  may  be  their  pre- 
judices or  their  enemies,  they  will  always  be,  as  they 
always  have  been,  among  the  first  to  mirch,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  assert  the  rights 
of  the  country  of  their  adoption — her  enemies  are  their 
enemies — her  friends  are  their  friends — and,  for  her, 
like  their  gallant  countryman,  Montgomery,  they  are 
ready  to  fight,  bleed  and  die." — U.  S.  Gazelle. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  EDGE  TOOLS. 

In  the  last  volume,  page  394,  we  briefly  noticed  a 
valuable  factory  of  edge-tools  at  Chambersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  then  we  have  learned  some  other  par- 
ticulars, which  we  shall  state  with  great  pleasure — to 
show  the  success  that  has  attended  an  important  branch 
of  manufactures,  which  we  had  apprehended  would  be 
a  much  longer  time  in  reaching  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  obtain  the  home 
market,  because  of  the  quality  and  price  of  the  articles 
offered  to  the  consumption. 

This  establishment  owes  its  present  extension,  if 
aot  its  origin,  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  though  its  products 
are  rather  incidental))  than  fully  protected-  It  is  seated 
«n  the  borough  of  Chambersburgon  the  Conococheague, 
(meaning,  in  the  language  of  the  Delawares,  "Clear 
Water")  creek — the  supply  of  which  is  abundant,  and 
the  tall,  within  the  town,  is  40  feet.  It  was  commenced 
in  1828,  with  5  or  six  smith'6  fires,  and  now  has  14.  In 
1828,  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  was6,000 
dollars— in  1830,  518,000;  and  that  of  the  current  year 
is  expected  to  exceed  $30,000;  and  new  works  are  er- 
recting  to  increase  the  manufacture  to  5  0,000  dollars  a 
yeir.     The  present  consumption  is  at  the    rate    of  40 


tons  of  first  rate  iron  per  annum,  with  proportionate 
quanities  of  steel,  &c.  Thirty  grind  stones,  worth  from 
25  to  30  dollars  each,  and  weighing  more  than  a  ton, 
being  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and  about  12  inches  wide 
are  annually  used.  They  are  supplied  from  Yoik  coun- 
ty. The  transportations  of  materials  and  goods  make  a 
heavy  item  of  expense — for  about  2,000  bushels  of 
mineral  coal  and  15,000  of  charcoal  are  used,  employ- 
ing many  persons,  horses,  &c.  Forty  workmen  are 
employed  in  the]  factory,  and  the  wages  paid  amount 
to  7000  dollars  per  annum — which,  with  the  various 
other  disbursements,  in  cash,  give  a  rapid  and  whole- 
some circulation  to  money.  The  chief  articles  manu- 
factured are  axes,  hatchets,  adzes  and  hammers,  in  all 
their  varieties — drawing  and  straw  knives,  socket  chis- 
sels,  cleavers,  choppers,  inshaves'and  screw  drivers;  and 
trowels,  butcher's  and  other  knives,  fleshers,  workers 
and  currying  knives,  have  been  made  to  advantage,  but 
the  demand  for  the  first  named  articles  has  lessened  the 
manufactures  of  the  latter,  and  the  quality  and  cheapness 
of  these  things,  so  far  as  their  extent  goes,  places  Bri- 
tish competition  at  defiance,  and  has  effect  to  keep  and 
circulate  a  large  amount  of  money  at  home,  afford  em- 
ployment in  many  interesting  departments,  and  give 
value  to  articles  which  otherwise  would  have  none,  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  demand. 

We  mentioned  that  certain  goods  from  this  factory 
had  been  sent  to  England  as  patterns,  and  the  result 
is  shown  in  the  following  very  interesting  extract  of  a 
late  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  one  of  the  proprietors. 
He  says,  "We  (Dunlop  and  Madeira)  a  few  days  ago 
received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Lesley  and  Meredith, 
hardware  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  stating  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  had  just  received  a  long  letter  from 
James  Cam,  of  Sheffield,  England,  to  whom  they  had 
forwarded,  by  order  of  his  son,  50  dolls,  worth  of  our 
goods  as  patterns,  in  which  he  says — 'he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  that  they  are  exceedingly  neat 
and  well  finished,  but  that  the  prices  are  too  low,  and 
that  he  cannot  furnish  such  tools  at  their  price  to  suit 
any  market  in  the  United  States.  We  sold  him  the 
goods  at  o lb  retail  piucE.  He  wishes  to  know  your 
wholesale  prices.  The  English  workman  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  hitting  your  patrons,  and  asks  a  considerable 
advance  on  any  new  article.  We  need  not  fear  any 
competition  with  the  English.  American  tools  of  the 
larger  sort  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  better  than  the 
British,  any  how." 

Such  is  the  prompt  effect  of  the  enterprize  and  ta- 
lents of  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Madeira.  The  Mr.  Cam 
alluded  to  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  heavy 
cutlery  in  England;  and  he  shrinks  from  the  conpetition 
of  Q.U  alitt  and  price. 

Those  who  recollect  that  the  British  manufacturers 
for  the  foreign  and  the  home  market  are  very  different 
persons — will  easily  understand  this.  The  quality  of 
American  manufactured  goods  generally,  because  of  an 
equal  responsibility,  is  the  same,  (if  not  better  in  some 
cases),  as  of  those  which  are  manufactured  in  England 
for  home  consumption,  and  their  price  is  generally  about 
the  same.  This  fact  is  especially  known  to  all  the  chief 
manufacturers  of  leather,  skins  and  furs,  wood,  &c. 
such  as  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  ships  and  cabi- 
net wares,  for  examples — all  which  are  handsomely 
protected  in  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  class  of  manufactures  last  alluded  to,  cannot  fall 
short  of  70  or  80  millions  of  dollars  a  year — or  much 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  our  domestic  exports. 
[Niks'  Register. 

Iron  Manufacturer's  Meeting. — In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  Treasury  Department,  re- 
turns were  also  made  to  this  meeting  of  the  quantity  of 
agricultural  produce  consumed  at  the  several  iron  es- 
tablishments of  the  county,  in  the  last  three  years, 
ending  on  the  30th  September,  1831;  which,  after  being 
summed  together,  exhibits  the  following  amount: 
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101,852    bushels  of  wheat, 
182,742  "  rye  and  corn, 

36,141  "  oats, 

32,240  "  potatoes, 

2,745    tons  hay, 
781,000    pounds,  bacon  and  pork, 
396,750  "     beef. 

The  above,  in  some  measure,  explains  why  it  is,  that 
a  bushel  of  rye,  corn  and  wheat,  or  a  pound  of  pork, 
usually  affords  as  great  a  price  in  Huntingdon  county, 
as  in  Philadelphia. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
existing  policy  of  our  general  goverment.on  the  inter- 
ests of  this  county,  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
years  1815  and  1816,  before  the  enactment  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff  the  farmer  of  Huntingdon  county  had  to  pay 
140  dollars,  per  ton,  at  the  works,  for  all  the  iron  he 
consumed,  whereas  it  can  now  be  purchased  for  85  and 
90  dollars,  per  ton;  equal  in  quality,  and  generally  su- 
superior  in  variety  and  excellence  of  workmanship. — 
Huntingdon  Gazette. 

Comparative  cost  of  transportation. — A  merchant  resi- 
ding in  Towanda,  Bradford  county,  Pa.  visited  our  bo- 
rough last  week  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
transmission  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  of  certain  mer- 
chandize received  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  In  re- 
ply to  our  inquiry,  whether  the  expense  would  not  be 
lessened  by  sending  his  goods  into  the  Union  Canal;  he 
informed  us,  that  the  time  saved  by  the  route  he  had  adopt- 
ed, more  than  counterbalanced  any  diminution  in  expense 
which  might  take  place  by  usi?ig  the  other  as  a  medium  of 
transportation.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  a  land  carriage  of  40  or  50  miles  was 
by  him  preferred  to  the  unavoidable  delay,  owing  to 
the  increased  distance  of  52  miles,  encountered  in  the 
canal  transportation;  The  present  cost  of  transportation 
across  the  mountain  is  about  eight  dollars  per  ton;  but 
when  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Hail  Road  is  comple- 
ted, the  cost  of  porterage,  computing  the  distance  at  44 
miles,  and  allowing  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  will  on- 
ly amount  to  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  Thus  the 
sum  of  Jive  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  ton  will  be  gain- 
ed, and  between  two  and  three  days  in  time  will  be  di- 
minished, making  in  the  aggregate  a  very  considerable 
saving.  Who  now  will  doubt  the  important  advantages 
of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail  Road. — Miner's 
Journal. 

Large  Products. — We  have  been  presented  with  four 
Irish  (American)  potatoes,  exhibiting  much  peculiarity 
of  form,  and  of  unusual  size — the  produce  ot  a  farm  in 
this  neighborhood.  We  cannot  attempt  a  description 
of  the  quadrupklot  in  detail.  One  measuress  11 J  inc.  in 
length,  by  9  in  breadth — another  10  by  9  J  inches,  and 
another  11 J  by  6  inches — they  are  cylindrical  in  gener- 
al shape,  having  numerous  literal  prongs  projecting  up- 
wards and  downwards, of  nearly  similar  size, covered  with 
minor  knotty  protuberances,  and  forming  "en  masse"  a 
curious  spectacle.  These  potatoes  are  of  the  Mercer 
kind,  were  raised  in  the  ratio  of  two  bushels  to  the 
perch,  twelve  perches  having  yielded  twenty-four  bush- 
els. The  productiveness  of  our  soil  has  been  frequently 
called  into  question  by  superficial  observers,  and  those 
who  echo  the  opinions  of  such.  Numerous  proofs  of 
unusual  thriftiness  in  various  kinds  of  produce  have  am- 
ply refuted  such  groundless  notions,  and  only  require 
promulgation  to  silence  them  forever.  Our  friends  are 
invited  to  call  and  examine  the  foresaid  potatoe  speci- 
mens, a  sight  of  which  will  amply  reward  their  curios- 
ity.— lb. 

Mammoth  Potatoe. — A  Potatoe  weighing  two  pounds 
and  seven-eighths,  was  raised  this  season  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Garrett  Lemasny,  in  the  borough  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 


Large  Apple. — Mr.  Fheas,  I  have  often  seen  notices 
in  newspapers,  respecting  large  turnips,  radishes  and 
apples;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  following  de- 
scription of  an  apple,  that  grew  in  my  orchard,  near 
Mr.  Pitt's  tavern,  on  the  limekiln  road,  would  not  be 
an  uninteresting  paragraph  in  your  excellent  paper. 
The  apple  is  of  the  pippin  kind,  is  of  handsome  growth 
— weighs  1§  pound,  and  measures  in  circumference  14$ 
inches.  The  apple  may  be  seen  at  the  Rev.  B.  Keller's, 
to  whom  I  presented  it,  as  a  token  of  my  regard. 

Yours  respectfully,  Geo:  Heist. 

\Germanlown  Telegraph. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
held  in  this  city  on  the  20th  inst.,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  aid  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  ascertaining  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  and  mechanic  institutions  in 
this  state,  and  to  obtain  statistical  and  general  informa- 
tion concerning  them. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Wm.  H.  Keating,  C.  C.  Haven,  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Frederick  Fraley,  Alexander  D.  Bache,  S.  V.  Merrick, 
Thomas  Fletcher,  A.  S.  Roberts,  and  James  Ronaldson. 
It  is  proposed  to  transmit  into  all  the  counties  of  the 
commonwealth  circulars  containing  interrogatories  on  a 
uniform  plan,  addressed  to  those  concerned  in  the  vari 
ous  manufacturing  and  mechanic  establishments,  and  to 
other  intelligent  citizens,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  de- 
sired information. 

"Albany  asd  Buffalo  RailRoab. — Among  the  no- 
tices of  the  intended  applications  to  the  next  legislature 
of  this  state,  is  one  for  the  construction   of  a  rail   road 
|  communication   between    the   Hudson   river  and   lake 
Erie;  and  the  Albany  Argus  states  that  a  combined  and 
|  powerful  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  its  6ticcess.   The 
enterprising  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester   have  al- 
I  ready  expressed  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  project, 
!  and  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  such  measures, 
I  in  concurrence  with  the  citizens  of  other  places,  as  will 
|  lead  to  its  accomplishment.     The  Buffalo  Circular  sug- 
I  gests  that  it  will  operate  as  an  auxiliary  to  the   Erie  ca- 
nal, instead  of  becoming  a  competitor. — N.    Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY   THE   GOVERNOR. 

James  M.  Linnabb,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  one  of  the 
Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  room  of 
James  S.  Stevenson,  deceased. 

FnEDEBicK  Hambhight,  of  Lancaster,  to  be  one  of  the 
Appraisers  of  Damages  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
Rail  Road,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Wiiliam  Ramsey, 
deceased. 


Appointment  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fhancis  Hopkinson,  Esq.  to  be  Clerk  of  the  said 
Court,  in  the  place  of  David  Caldwell,  Esq.  resigned. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  at  7  o'clock, 
November  7th,  at  the  Society's  Chamber,  over  the 
Athenxum,  in  Philosophical  Hall. 

J.  R.  TYSON,   Sec'y. 
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FRANKLIX  INSTITUTE. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  "The  Franklin  Institute?' 
of  the  state  if  Pennsylvania,  fur  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

The   Commil'ee   of  Premiums  and    Exhibitions  re- 
spectfully report: 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  sanctioned  by  the  Board, 
their  Seventh  Evbition  of  Domestic  Manufactures  was 
held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  4th  Oct,,  and  that  it  cor- 


The  Committee  would  observe  that  while  the  quali 
ty  of  the  goods  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  on  form 
er  occasions,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  articles  was  al 
so  greater:  the  only  branches  in  which  our  former  exhi 
bilions  presented  a  richer  display,  were  in  cabinet  ware 
m:irble  mantels  and  grates.  These  are  all  very  cum 
bersome  articles  to  move,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mar 
ble  mantels,  the  erection  of  them  is  attended  with  so 
much  expense,  that  the  Committee  did  not  make  much 
exertion  to  persuade  the  makers  to  send  them.  To  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  highly  improved  distribution 
tinued  open  until  the  8th  inclusive;  during  which  time,  I  of  the    goods,    introduced    by    the    Committee  of  Ar- 


it  was  visited  by  an  immense  number  of  our  fello.v  citi 
zens,  as  well  residents  of  this  city  as  strangers.  The 
Committee  estimate  the  visitors  to  have  exceeded  40,- 
000.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extension  given  to 
free  admission,  including  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
depositors  of  goods,  Committees  of  Arrangements  and 
Jm'ges,  persons  connected  with  the  press,  and  strangers 
of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  tickets  admitting  three 
individuals  at  any  one  time  were  issued,  the  receipts  at 
the  door  amounted  to  §1,218  50-100  which  shows  that 
about  10,000  persons  paid  for  their  admission.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Exhibition  were,  it  is  believed,  somewhat 
higher  than  usual, but  the  committee  entertain  a  hope  that 


rangement,  we  attribute  the  greater  comfort  of  the  vi- 
vitors,  even  during  the  periods  when  those  looms  were 
more  crowded  than  we  had  ever  known  them  to  be  be- 
fore. 

The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  articles  mislaid,  the 
goods  were  all  returned  in  perfect  order  to  their  own- 
ers. 

Annexed,  we  present,  first,  a  list  of  the  premiums 
which  we  conceive  to  be  due.and  which  we  recommend 
to  the  Board  to  award — secondly,  the  catalogue  or  in- 
voice of  the  goods  deposited — and  thirdly,  the  reports 
of  the  Judges,  many  of  which  contain  observations 
this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  them  entirely.  The  I  which  we  think  will  enrich  the  Journal  of  the  Institute, 
accounts  are  not  yet  settled,  when  this  is  done,  a  full  They  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  submit-  I  with  much  more  care  than  on  former  occasions, 
ted.  Among  other  benefits  attending  the  present  ex-  Of  the  eighty-nine  premiums  proposed  by  the  Insti- 
hibition,  the  Committee  enumerate  an  accession  of  se-  tute.  fourteen  are  adjudged  to  be  due;  by  adding  to 
venty  six  members,  and  the  sale  of  a  few  copies  of  the  these  the  fifteen  extra  premiums  which  the  Committee 
Journal.  think  ought  to  be  awarded,  we  obtain  the  number  of  29, 

But  as  the  objects  of  the  Institute  in  holding  their  ex-  i  which  we  respectfully  recommend  to  you  to  grant, 
hibitions  were  in  no  manner  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  it  is  J  They  are  as  follows: 
to  the  benefits  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  on 
our  manufactures,  that  we  look  as  a  reward  for  past  ex- 
ertions, and  as  an  incentive  to  future  ones.  It  is  grati-  1.  Premium  No.  54,  for  the  best  sample  of  rich  chintz 
fyingto  observe  the  great  improvement  which  each  sue-  prints  for  ladies'  dresses,  not  less  than  three  colours 
cessive  exhibition  manifests  in  the  manufactures  already    and    not    less    than   5    pieces  of   28    yards  each-     is 

established  as  well  as  the  increase,   resulting  from  the    due  to  Andrew  Robison,  of for  specimen  No.  237 

new  ones  now  for  the  first  time  noticed.  Among  the  deposited  by  Hacker,  Brown,  &  Co.  which  are  remark- 
articles  in  which  most  improvement  has  been  made  in  able  for  their  firmness,  colouring  and  elegance  of  exe- 
the  last  twelve  months,  we  may   mention  the  carpets,     cution. 

the  flannels,  the  printed  cottons,  the  stoves  for  anthra-        2.  Premium  No.   57,  for  the  best  sample  of  two  blue 

cite,  the  writing  paper,  the  Britania  ware,  &c.  prints   (same  quantity  to  be  exhibited, j  is  due  to  the 

Among  those  now  seen  for  the  first  time   are  the  na-    Eagle  Works  of  Bellville,  N.  J.   for  specimen   No.  382, 

tural  yellow  nankeens,  the  cotton  hose,  the  silk  plush,  |  deposited  by  Gill,  Ford  &  Co.  which  were  the  best  and 


On  Cotton  Goods- 


and  the  manufactures   of  iron  by  coke  alone,  the  cutle 
ry,  See. 

Great  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  manufactures 
is  evinced  in  the  chaster  and  more  graceful  forms  of  the 
cabinet  ware,  most  of  the  pianos,  the  grates  and  other 
articles,  the  good  workmanship  of  which  often  suffered 
much  formerly  by  the  abuse  of  ornaments.  Even  now 
we  occcasionally  observe  forms  too  massive,  or  inappro- 
priate to  the  uses  expected  of  the  goods — colours  too 
gaudy  or  inharmonious — gildings  too  lavishly  spread 
upon  objects  of  furniture.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  disposition  to  improve  as  evinced  in  many  of  our 
manufacturers.     Among  the  articles  the  good  taste   of 


finest  exhibited,  and  fully  entitled  to  premium. 

3.  Premium  No.  60,  for  the  best  sample  of  4-4  fancy 
gingham,  in  imitation  of  the  Scotch,  of  yarn  No.  45  or 
upwards,  not  less  than  ten  pieces  of  stripes  and  checks 
ot  equal  lengths  to  be  exhibited,  is  due  to  John  Steel, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  specimens  No.  266,  manufactured 
from  yarns  from  No.  60  to  80.  The  Committee  under- 
stand that  these  are  the  finest  yarns  at  present  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market:  and  that  this  manufacturer  de- 
serves encouragement  for  the  ability  and  industry  which 
he  has  manifested. 

4.  Premium  No.  49,  for  the  best  sample  of  white 
Canton  flannel,  26  inches  wide,  not  less  than  200  yards 


which  united  all  suffrages,   we  might  cite  the  beautiful  |  to  be  exhibited,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  before  offer- 
Brussels  carpets  from  Lowell  and  Carlisle.the  handsome    ed,  is  due  to  the  Blockley  Works  of  Philadelphia,  for 
sofa   by  White,  the  admirably  executed  chandelier  of    specimens  No.  34,  which  were  the  best  exhibited. 
Cornelius,  &c.  I      5.   An  extra  premium  is  due  to  John  Colt,  of  Patter- 
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son,  N.J.  for  specimens.  No.  187,  deposited  by  Craig,  the  notice  of  our  judges:  the  wool  is  of  the  finest  de- 
&  Sargeant,  being  six  pieces  of  cotton  canvass,  which  scription,  and  the  goods  are  remarkably  well  made,  the 
the  Committee  consider  to  be  an  object  of  great  impor-  '  only  objection  being  a  slight  blueish  tinge  which  should 


tance  to  the  country.  The  experiments  made  on  board 
of  public  and  private  ships,  have  established  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  attention  of  the  public  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently called  to  it. 

6.  An  extra  premium  is  also  due  to  the  Hon.  John 
Forsyth,  of  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  for  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  has  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  variety  of 
cotton  from  which  the  Aerumina  nankeens  were  made. 
These  goods  (No.  104)  deposited  by  Thomas  &  Martin, 
manufactured  by  Collet  an  I  Smith,  of  Patterson,  N.  J. 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice — as  the  color  is  said  to 
stand  the  severest  test,  and  as  the  extension  of  this  vari- 
ety of  cotton  bids  fair  to  supply  us  with  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  Indian  yellow  nankeens. 

7.  In  like  manner,  an  extra  premium  is  due  to  Collet 
and  Smith.of  Patterson,  N.  J.  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
manifested  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  these  nan- 
keens, and  for  the  success  with  which  they  have  over- 
come the  difficulties  arising  from  the  shortness  of  the 
staple,   Sec. 

8.  An  extra  premium  is  also  due  to  Cunningham  and 
Anderson  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  specimen  No.  415, 
deposited  by  Hacker,  Brown,  &  Co.  being  their  Bochel- 
la«,  dyed  blue  in  this  city.  They  are  well  calculated 
for  a  cheap  wearing  apparel,  and  being  stout  and  well 
made,  will  supply  a  desideratum  which  has  been  anx- 
iously looked  for.  These  are  also  interesting  to  us,  as 
being  the  first  specimens  of  Cotton  Goods  received 
from  a  manufactory  south  of  the  Potomac;  and  being 
five  pieces  found  in  the  ware-houses  in  this  city,  and 
not  sent  expressly  by  the  manufacturers,  they  may  be 
inferred  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  goods  they  make. 

9.  Although  premium  No.  63  and  64,  are  not  strictly 
due,  yet  the  Committee  think  that  the  Newburyport 
Hose  Manufacturing  Company  deserve  a  medal  fur  their 
extensive  display  of  Cotton  and  Worsted  Hose  and 
Drawers,  No.  220  and  221,  deposited  by  A.  Wright; 
they  are  the  first  ot  the  kind  exhibited  here  in  any  quan- 
tity. They  are  substantially  and  well  made,  and  deserve 
encouragement,  as  constituting  another  branch  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacture  in  this  country. 

Honorary  mention  is  due  to  Cornelius  Vancourt,  a  pu- 
pil of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  the  beauty,  fineness  and  finish  of  the  checks 
No.  28,  exhibited  by  that  praiseworthy  Institution. 
They  are  the  best  presented  this  year,  but  are  preclu- 
ded from  the  premium,  because  checks  equally  good 
have  at  former  exhibitions  been  presented  by  the  same 
institution  and  rewarded  with  a  medal.  The  Committee 
understand  that  Vancourt  is  only  14  years  of  age,  and 
has  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  weaving  department  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

To  Joseph  Smithurst,  of  Philadelphia,  they  also 
award  an  honorary  mention  for  his  jaconet  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  No.  334,  which  are  woven  of  the  best 
yarn  now  in  the  maiket;they  are  thought  well  made 
and  deserving  of  notice. 

JJW/t'ft  Goods, 

10.  Premiums  No.  73  and  74,  on  superfine  blue  and 
black  cloth,  and  on  S3  blue  cloth,  ape  withheld,  but  the 
committee  believe  that  an  extra  premium  is  due  to  the 
Oxford  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
specimens  No.  23,  deposited  by  C.  C.  Haven,  of  which 
the  judges  report  that  "it  is  said  to  be  of  American  wool; 
that  it  is  the  best  specimen  of  Cloth  at  $4  per  yard, 
which  they  were  called  to  examine;  and  that  it  will  vie 


be  obviated  in  any  future  manufacture  of  the  article. 

12.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  the  Salisbury  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Mas.  for  specimen  No.  22,  depos- 
ited by  C.  C.  Haven,  being  a  great  variety  of  flannels, 
exhibiting  all  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  made  by 
them,  and  shewing  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
manufacture;  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  they  are  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  imported  article.  The  scar- 
lets were  particularly  rich  and  brilliant  in  color. 

13.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  Joseph  Kipka,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  Ids  green  summer  Cloth,  (No.  141,) 
cotton  and  worsted,  the  only  imitation  of  the  English  of 
this  description  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  We 
consider  this  manufacturer  as  deserving  of  especial  com- 
mendation, as  well  for  this  particular  article  as  for  his 
manufactures  in  general,  which  stand  deservedly  high 
in  all  markets  of  the  Union. 

14.  Premium  No.  62  is  awarded  to  the  Middlesex 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.  for  their  merino 
cassimere,  (No.  Ill,  deposited  by  Lewis  and  Whitney) 
made  of  cotton  and  wool.  It  is  the  best  specimen  of 
men's  summer  wear  exhibited,  and  is  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  imported  article;  evincing  great  perfection 
of  texture  and  finish,  as  well  as  superior  style  in  put- 
ting it  up. 

15.  Premium  No.  84,  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  Buffalo 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York,  for  specimen 
No.  24,  deposited  by  C.'C.  Haven,  being  2  pair  of  white 
Mackinaw  biankets,  which  will,  in  every  respect,  com" 
pete  with  the  foreign  article. 

An  honorary  mention  is  also  due  to  the  same  Compa- 
ny for  a  large  parcel  of  bed  blankets.  No.  469,  which 
are  considered  equal  to  the  best  English  blankets. 

16.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  Col.  John  E.  Col- 
houn,  of  Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  for  the  specimens 
of  blankets  (No.  542)  manufactured  by  him.  The  warp 
is  of  cotton,  and  the  filling  is  of  wool.  These  are  very 
good  samples  of  a  coarse  but  substantial  article,  calcu- 
lated for  the  use  of  negroes  on  plantations,  and  better 
than  English  goods  of  the  same  description.  This  is 
the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  established  in  South 
Carolina,  and  deserves  encouragement. 

An  honorary  mention  is  due  to  Houston  and  Grove- 
ville,  for  specimen  No.  188,  being  5  pieces  of  mixed 
sattinetts;  the  mixtures  of  which  are  remarkably  well 
done,  the  fabric  strong,  and  well  cleaned  from  impuri- 
ties and  imperfections. 

Carpels. 

17.  Premium  No.  81,  for  the  best  sample  of  Venitian 
carpeting,  is  due  to  John  M'Fee,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
specimen  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  being  three  pieces  of  3-4,  4-4 
and  5-8  Venitian  carpeting,  which  is  a  superior  article, 
and  the  best  of  American  manufacture  that  our  judges 
had  seen. 

18.  Premium  No.  82,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Brus- 
sels carpeting,  is  due  to  Samuel  Given,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 
for  specimen  No.  21,  deposited  by  John  Hastings,  be- 
ing a  piece  of  handsome  and  durable  Brussels  carpet, 
entirely  of  American  manufacture  and  material.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

19.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  the  Lowell  Compa- 
ny ot  Massachusetts,  for  the  handsome  displa)  of  Brus- 
sels and  ingrain  carpets  (Nos.  5,  6,  he.)  deposited  by 
C.  C.  Haven.  The  Brussels  are  made  of  foreign  yarn, 
dyed  in  this  country.  The  patterns  are  very  handsome 
and  tasteful,  and  the   quality  remarkably  good.     The 


with  any  of  loreign  manufacturers  to  texture,finish  an  1  ingrains  are  of  superior  quality,  but  not  exclusively  of 
mixture,  in  all  of  which  it  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  i  American  materials,  the  warp  having  been  imported  in 
skill  and  ability  of  the  makers.  the  grease.     Were  these  carpets  exclusively  of  Ameri- 

11.  Premium  No.  78,  for  the  best  sample  of  fine  can  manufacture  and  materials  the  premium  would  be 
white  gauze  flannel,  is  due  to  J.  and  T.Kershaw,  of  I  due  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course;  under  existing  cir* 
Blockley,  Pennsylvania,  for  No.  53,  which  was  the  |  cumstances  we  think  that  Company  has  a  just  claim  to  a 
finest  specimen  of  this  article  that  had  ever  come  under    medal. 
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An  honorary  mention  is  due  to  Mr.  Isaac  Macauley, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  beautiful  piece  of  painted  floor 
cloth  (No.  432,)  equal  in  durability  and  beauty  to  the 
English,  as  well  as  for  his  oil  cloths  for  table  covers  (431 
and  432,)  superior  to  any  imported.  We  should  not 
hesitate  in  recommending  them  for  premium,  if  Mr. 
Macaulay  had  not  already  twice  received  the  medal  of 
the  Institute  for  similar  goods.  Mis  manufacture  needs 
neither  praise  nor  encouragement  from  us,  but  we  can- 
not withhold  the  expression  of  our  admiration,  at  the 
perfection  which  he  has  attained. 

We  also  recommend  an  honorary  mention  to  Messrs. 
Doggett,  Farnsworlh,  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  for  their 
beautiful  hearth  rugs  (No.  37,)  which  are  much  superi- 
or both  in  durability  and  workmanship  to  any  other  of 
American  manufacture  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

An  honorary  mention  is  also  merited  by  William  Per- 
ry of  Philadelphia,  for  his  cotton  carpets,  (No.  96,) 
which  are  alow  pi  iced  article,  superior  to  any  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  seen — and  to  C.  Lachapella,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  his  ingrain  carpets,  No.  99. 
Silk  Goods. 

Although  the  display  of  silks  was  very  pleasing,  and 
evinced  increasing  interest  in  this  department,  yet  noth- 
ing was  offered  which  deserved  a  premium.  An  hon- 
orary mention  is,  however,  due  to  Joseph  Ripka,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  a  specimen  of  black  pluah  (No.  146,) 
made  of  American  silk  with  but  a  small  admixture  of  for- 
eign material.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  the 
silk,  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture,  color,  Sac. 
Straw  Bonnets. 

20.  Premium  No.  83,  for  the  best  sample  of  straw 
bonnets,  is  due  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Henley  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  an  article  (No.  191)  far  superior  to  any  exhib- 
ted  here  before.  The  judges  united  with  the  visitors  in 
bestowing  upon  it  unqualified  praise. 

Iron  and  S'eel. 
Specimens  of  both  these  articles  were  received,  but 
the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  express  their  opin- 
ion as  to  theirmerits  as  they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges  undergoing  a  severe  and  thorough  examination; 
but  the  Committee  think  that  an  honorary  mention 
is  due  to  Hardman  Phillips,  of  Phillipsburg,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  industry  and  skill  with 
which  he  pursues  his  experiments  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  The  attempt  to  make  it,  using  no  other  fuel 
than  coke,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  advantages 
to  our  country  of  ilie  introduction  here  of  this  hitherto 
exclusively  European  process  of  manufaciure.  The  in- 
teresting collection  (No.  302  et  seq.)  of  coal,  coke,  he- 
matetic  iron  ore,  with  their  products  of  pig-metal,  bloom, 
wire,  and  screws,  entitle  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Insti- 
tute. They  were  deposited  by  A.  M.  Jones. 
Cutlery  and  Surgical  Instruments. 

21.  Premium  No.  38 — For  the  best  set  of  table  cut- 
lery to  consist  of  not  lets  than  51  pieces,  is  due  to  llen- 
rv  Barton  for  his  handsome  display  of  table  cutlery,  No. 
192  to  195,  including  162  pieces  or  three  setts  all  equal- 
ly well  made,  and  which  the  Committee  are  assured 
were  altogether  forged  and  made  in  this  country. 

Hardware. 

22.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  the  Taunton  Britan- 
nia Manufacturing  Company  of  Massachusetts,  for  its 
handsome  display  of  Britannia  Ware  (specimen  No.  1) 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  superior,  and  was  frequently 
mistaken  for  more  costly  metal. 

Honorary  mentions  are  due  to  Day  and  Shock,  to 
M.  Katez,  and  to  Job  Baker  for  their  improved  locks, 
the  merit  of  which,  noticed  at  previous  exhibitions,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  personal  experience  of  them  by 
the  judges:  they  consider  them  superior  to  any  other 
kinds  ever  imported  into  the  country,  but  still  some- 
what deficient  in  the  lackering. 
Honorary  mentions  are  also  due  to  Robinson,  Jones,  & 
Co.  of  A'tleburough,  Massachusetts,  and  to  J.  M.  L.  and 
W.  H.   Scovill,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  their 


buttons.  They  formerly  received  a  premium  for  simi- 
lar articles.  Messrs.  Robinson,  J.  &.  C  ,  exhibited  but- 
tons in  quantities  of  not  less  than  3(J0  groce.  There  is 
no  branch  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  the  merit  of 
which  is  at  present  so  well  established  as  that  of  buttons 
— the  great  improvement  m.ide  in  their  manufacture 
during  the  last  year  have  placed  them  upon  the  most 
permanent  footing.  Consuming  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  gold  produced  by  our  southern  States,  they 
have  almost  driven  the  English  article  fiom  the  market 
and  have  completely  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
too  often  attends  the  fiist  use  of  our  on  n  manufactures. 

An  honorary  mention  is  due  to White,   of , 

for  his  plains. 

Silver  and  /'lated  Goods,    Glassware  and  Porcelain. 

The  great  perfection  to  which  our  silversmiths  have 
attained  render  it  inexpedient  for  the  Institute  to  be- 
stow its  medals  upon  this  branch  of  the  Arts,  otherwise 
a  fine  competition  from  the  extensive  workshops  of 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Edward  Lownes,  Currv  &.  Preston, 
and  R.  &  W.  Wilson  all  of  Philadelphia, 'would  have 
produced  much  emharrasment  on  the  parts  ol  the  judg- 
es in  deciding  upon  their  respective  merits.  The 
Institute  in  under  great  obligations  to  these  gentlemen 
for  a  really  splendid  display  of  the  choicest  silver  urns, 
tea  and  coffee  pots,  cans,  wine  coolers,  cake  baskets, 
goblets,  pencil  cases,  &c.  &c. 

In  like  manner  the  magnificent  assortment  of  glass- 
ware from  the  New  England  Glass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Union  Glass  Company 
of  Kensington  and  Jackson  &  Bagot  of  New  York,  and 
the  beautiful  display  of  porcelain  ware  from  Messrs.- 
Tucker  &  Hemphill,  of  Philadelphia,  show  that  all  these 
establishments  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  they 
have  already  acquired  and  fully  justify  the  encomiums 
and  medals  awarded  to  them  at  our  former  exhibitions. 

Among  the  less  shewy  but  not  less  useful  articles  is 
the  durable  and  cheap  flint  stone  ware  of  Horner  and 
Shuley,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  which  are  like- 
wise deserving  of  honorary  mention. 

The  Porter  Bottles,  made  by  the  New  England  Glass 
Company,  and  depo-ited  by  Mr.  Muzzy,  are  undergo- 
ing an  experiment  in  order  to  determine  their  strength 
and  merits.  Until  this  is  completed,  we  forbear  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Stoves  and  Grates. 

23.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  de- 
positors, and  visitors  at  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  at  large,  to  ascertain  the  decision  in  relation  to 
the  stoves  entitled  to  the  high  reward  in  premium  No. 
3,  consisting  not  only  of  the  usual  medal,  but  also,  of 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  which  by  the  liberality 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Anthracite  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute. 

By  the  award  of  the  highly  respectable  judges  to 
whom  this  subject  was  referred,  the  premium  is  due  to 
Povvel  Slackhouse,  for  his  cast  iron  cooking  stove,  (No. 
534)  which  is  neat  and  compact,  and  will  be  very  du- 
rable. It  bakes  and  boils  well,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  good.  Its  fixtures  are  well  made  and  consist 
of  a  large  tin  boiler  for  washing,  a  tin  boiler  and  steam- 
er for  meat  and  vegetables  and  a  tin  tea  kettle,  to  all 
of  which  copper  tubes  are  attached,  which  pass  through 
orifices  made  in  the  back  and  side  of  the  stove,  over 
the  fire,  and  from  which  an  abundance  of  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  contents  of  the  several  vessels.  Un- 
der the  grate  is  a  convenient  permanent  sifter  to  sep- 
arate the  ashes  from  the  coal.  The  stove  will  weigh 
1  cwt.  2  qrs.,  and  with  the  fixtures  above,  will  cost  $15. 
It  combines  greater  advantage  than  any  now  in  use, 
and  the  fumes  of  the  anthracite  are  not  brought  into 
contact  with  the  food  intended  to  be  cooked.  It  there- 
fore comes  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the  premium 
except  that  the  price  is  $15,  and  not  "under  $15,"  as 
proposed;  but  your  committee  unite  with  the  judges 
in  recommending  to  the  board  to  overlook  this  slight 
descrepancy,  and  to  award  to  Mr.  Stackhouse  the  silver 
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dal  and  one  hundred  dollars,   as  soon   as  he  shall  have 
given  satisfactory  security  to  furnish  within  six  months 
from  this  date,   if  required,   fifty  stoves  of  similar  con- 
struction and  workmanship  at  that  price. 
Lamps. 

24.  Premium  No.  24. — For  the  hest  and  most  exten- 
sive variety  of  mantel,  astral,  or  hanging  lamps,  is  due 
to  Christian  Cornelius,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  fine  dis- 
play of  excellent  lamps,  but  more  especially  for  his 
splendid  chandelier,  (No.  364)  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  tasteful  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  America.  It  combines  large  size, 
with  perfect  proportion  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

Books,  Paper  and  Stationary. 

25.  Premium  No.  19,  not  being  strictly  due  to  any 
of  the  depositors  of  paper,  the  committee  recommend 
that  an  extra  premium  be  given  to  the  Brandywine 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  their  beautiful  display  of  paper, 
(No.  392)  deposited  by  Thomas  Fisher,  which  is  very 
superior,  and  deserving  of  great  praise  for  its  excellent 
quality,  and  vaiious  beautiful  tints,  as  well  as  for  the 
neatness  with  which  it  is  put  up. 

An  honorary  mention  is  also  awarded  to  R.  Donaldson, 
of  New  York,  for  the  fine  assortment  of  foolscap,  letter, 
scented,  timed,  and  embossed  note  and  letter  paper, 
which  are  of  a  very  fine  quality  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  maker. 

An  honorary  mention  is  likewise  awarded  to  J.  Edgar, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  David  Fell,  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  to  J.  Crissy,  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  good 
specimens  of  book  binding. 

Cotton   Seed  Oil, 

26.  Premium  No.  14,  is  due  to  Joseph  M.  and  Geo 
Freeman,  of  Philadelphia;  for  their  purified  cotton 
seed  oil,  (No.  16  and  17)  which  is  a  new  and  success- 
ful attempt,  and  likely  to  become  a  very  important 
article  ol  trade. 

Fine  Jlrls. 

27.  Among  the  works  of  Fine  Arts,  few  come  before 
this  society;  but  of  those  deposited  at  our  exhibition, 
the  wood  cut  engravings  of  objects  of  Natural  History 
by  Ileuben  S.  Gilbert,  (No.  179,)  have  appeared  to  us 
to  entitle  that  young  and  estimable  artist  to  the  notice 
of  the  Institute;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that 
the  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  him. 

Cabinet    Ware. 

The  only  sideboard  offered  to  us  was  one  by  our  fel- 
low member  of  this  board,  C.  H.  White,  (No.  404)  who 
of  course  is  not  a  competitor  for  a  premium,  but  being 
assured  that  it  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  work  of  his 
foreman,  David  H.  Bell,  we  recommend  that  an  honora- 
ble mention  be  awarded  to  the  latter  for  his  beautiful 
workmanship. 

The  highest  praise  is  also  due  to  Michael  Bouvierfor 
a  beautiful  globe  work-table,  (No.  323)  the  design  of 
which  is  new,  and  the  workmanship  exquisite.  The 
handsome  specimens  of  work  from  Joseph  Barry  and 
Anthony  Quervelle  fully  sustain  the  high  reputation  of 
these  annual  contributors  to  our  exhibitions.  The  sec- 
retary and  book-case,  (No.  125)  and  126)  made  by  an 
apprentice  to  Thomas  Robertson,  entitles  the  maker  to 
an  honorary  mention,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
for  one  who  has  not  yet  been  two  years  at  the  trade, 
and  as  it  is  veneered  with  our  native  ash.  Il  is  not  our 
purpose  to  notice  the  splendid  furniture  deposited  by 
Mr.  White,  as  his  situation  in  the  Board  precludes  him 
from  any  claim  to  a  compliment. 
Balances. 

We  deem  it  just  to  award  an  honorary  mention  to  J. 
Marshall,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  highly  finished  balance, 
(No.  515)  of  the  more  delicate  kind  used  by  apotheca- 
ries. The  judges  report  that  when  loaded  with  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  it  was  proved  sensible  to  less  than 
one  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain, 

Thermometer. 

We  also  recommend  that  an  honorary  mention  be 
awarded  to  Joseph  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  self- 


regulating  thermometer,  (No.  311)  the  beauty  of  its 
execution  having  been  specially  noticed  by  the  judges 
on  Philosophical  apparatus. 

Musical  Instruments. 

28.  An  extra  premium  is  due  to  F.  N.  Scherr,  of  Phila-  - 
delphia,  for  his  harp  guitar,  (No.  345)  a  new  instrument 
made  and  patented  by  him,  and  for  his  Fhyxharmonica, 
(No.  344)  which  is  an  instrument  deserving  of  particu- 
lar commendation,  being  well  adapted  for  the  parlour 
or  hall,  of  sweet  yet  powerful  tone,  and  of  beautiful 
workmanship. 

29.  To  Francis  H.  Smith,  an  extra  premium  is  due 
for  his  Metrotone,  (No.  189)  and  for  his  grand  harmoni- 
con,  (No  19.)  The  former  is  an  instrument  of  ingeni- 
ous contrivance,  capable  of  describing  to  a  well  culti- 
vated ear,  thirty-six  distinct  sounds  in  one  semi-lone. 
The  latter,  better  known  as  the  musical  glasses,  is  a 
pleasing  instrument,  differing  essentially  from  and  su- 
perior to  the  musi.  al  glasses  heretofore  invented.  The 
quality  of  the  tone  is  rich,  and  with  its  sweetness  com- 
bines great  power. 

Honorary  mentions  are  due  to  Messrs.  Loud  and  Bro- 
thers, Mickley,  Meyer,  and  Scherr,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Geib,  of  New  Yolk,  for  a  fine  display  of  their  Pianos, 
sustaining  well  the  justly  acquired  reputation  of  these 
able  manufacturers. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  Committee  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  omit  noticing  many  beautitul  and 
ingenious  fabrics  which  commanded  the  attention  and 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  visitors;  but  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  doing  it  by  Ihe  great  length  of  this  report. 
They  will  be  all  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhi- 
bition  now  in  the  press. 

The  board  cannot  without  injustice  to  theiv  feelings 
omit  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  those  num- 
berless friends  who  kindlv  undertook  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  the  Committee  of  arrangement,  or  the  more  un- 
pleasant ones  of  judges:  to  the  depositors  for  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  co-operation  in  the  views  of  the 
Institute;  and  to  the  public  in  general  for  the  interest 
they  manifest  in  our  efforts,  and  of  which  so  striking  a 
proof  was  given  bv  their  favourable  notice  of  this  our 
Seventh  Exhibition. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the 
Board  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requi- 
site number  ot  medals  for  this  exhibition,  and  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  few  days  after 
the  award  by  the  Board,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  can  be  cut  upon 
them. 

The  Committee  expected  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  manufactures 
in  Pennsylvania  had  acceded  to  their  invitation  to  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  (he  dis- 
tribution of  the  medals — but  motives  of  delicacy  on  his 
part,  of  which  they  cannot  but  approve,  however  much 
they  may  regret  their  effect,  have  induced  that  able 
friend  of  ours  to  decline  the  invitation,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 
William   H.    Keating,  J.   Henuy   Bcikisi, 

James   Ronaldson,  Samuel  J.    Robbins, 

M.    W.    Baldwis,  Isaiah  Lukens, 

Joshua  G.  Hahkeh,  F'redelick   Fiialet, 

Alexander  Fekguson. 
At  a  meetiug  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Insti- 
tute, held  Oct.  13,   1831,   the  above   report   was  read 
and  accepted,  and  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  approve  of  the  award  of 
premiums  and  honorary  mentions  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Premiums  and  Exhibitions,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  report  be  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  silver  medals  be 
delivered  to  the  successful  competitors,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  committee  of 
premiums  and  exhibitions  shall  decide  upon. 

[Signed]  M.  D.  LEWIS, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


1831.] 
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ANNUAL    DISCOCHSE 

DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

By  J.  R.  Tyson,  Esa. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society: — 

The  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in 
the  invitation  lo  deliver  your  Annual  Discourse,  cannot 
but  excite  a  lively  anxiety  and  deep  solicitude.  To 
say  that  I  distrust  my  ability  to  meet  the  most  moderate 
expectations  which  may  be  formed,  would  but  feebly 
express  the  sensations  of  diffidence  with  which  the  task 
is  undertaken.  These  apprehensions  are  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  the  recollection  of  the  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in  the 
performance  of  this  duly;  nor  by  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  splendid  and  captivating  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania story,  have  been  appropriated  in  a  manner 
which  renders  a  (urther  attempt  at  elucidation  alike 
presumptuous  and  unnecessary.  Relying  however  up- 
on the  favourable  consideration  which  your  selection 
bespeaks,  I  shall  throw  myself  upon  your  indulgence 
while  surveying  a  period  whieh  from  its  recency,  its 
importance,  and  the  moral  fruits  it  has  produced,  must 
ever  challenge  the  admiration  of  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed men. 

Whatever  attractions  the  early  history  of  provincial 
Pennsylvania  may  present,  the  period  of  the  revolution 
is  big  with  wonders,  whether  we  regard  it  in  relation 
to  the  events  which  occurred  and  the  impression  it  has 
produced,  or  as  the  era  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  independent  government  and  the  principles  which 
thence  emerged  into  practice.  The  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment of  Penn,  which  excluded  all  commotions  save 
occasional  controversies  terminating  at  most  in  an  angry 
debate  or  a  copious  effusion  of  ink,  gave  place  to  a 
scene  which  was  at  once  novel  and  perilous.  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  unacquainted  with  the  foundations  of 
her  political  rights,  nor  was  she  wanting  in  moral  cour- 
age to  assert  and  sustain  them.  Her  enlightened  free- 
men were  sensible,  that  as  the  Charter  of  the  Province 
emanated  from  the  Royal  prerogative,  an  attempt  to 
impose  burdens  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  a 
palpable  and  unrighteous  usurpation.  The  spirit 
which  was  kindled  at  this  appearance  of  oppression, 
was  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  which,  under  another 
form,  had  resisted  the  encroachments  of  proprietary 
privilege,  and  manifested  itself  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  our  provincial  existence,  in  a  noble  jealousy  for 
those  immunities  which  were  originally  reserved  in 
the  social  compact.  It  was  that  identical  spirit  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  examined  with  scrutiny  the 
acts  of  Penn  and  his  successors,  and  submitted  to 
nothing  which  bore  the  least  semblance  of  political 
encroachment  or  violated  law.  But  when  the  flame 
of  the  revolution  burst  out,  it  was  a  wordy  alterca- 
tion no  longer.  The  proprietary  and  popular  parlies 
crumbled  into  embers; — old  feelings,  antipathies,  and 
prejudices  ceased — or  were  so  modified  and  changed 
that  the  traces  of  former  difficulties  were  entirely 
obliterated.  New  views  and  opinions — hatreds  more 
embittered,  and  friendships  more  deeply  rooted — with 
their  train  of  consequences,  succeeded.  It  cannot  be 
surprising,  that  on  a  question  so  momentous  as  that 
which  involved  the  sudden  disruption  of  political  ties, 
there  should  be  diversities  of  sentiment;  nor  that  with 
a  people  who  had  enjoyed  almost  without  interruption 
the  pleasures  of  peace,  there  should  be  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  war.  Attachment  to  the  parent  country  as 
well  as  to  existing  establishments,  W3G  natural  wiiere 
both  are  recommended  by  the  recollections  of  a  free 
and  happy  ancestry,  sanctified  as  these  are  by  all  those 
associations  which  render  them  endearing.  If  tyranny 
had  left  its  impress  upon  domestic  happiness  or  inter- 


fered with  the  civil  immunities  of  the  people,  the  pass- 
ions of  resentment  and  animosity  might  easily  have 
been  excited  into  action.  But  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  essentially  a  war  of  principle,  less  for  injuries 
inflicted  which  could  be  felt,  than  in  anticipation  of 
evils  that  were  meditated  or  intended.  In  a  contest  of 
such  a  nature,  which  appeals  only  to  the  higher  senti- 
ments of  enlightened  reason;  in  a  quarrel  upon  a 
provocation  scarcely  affecting  the  right  of  property, 
and  not  violating  those  of  persons;  it  requires  an  eleva- 
tion of  moral  character,  an  energy  of  political  principle 
to  enter  the  arena.  To  perceive  abstract  truth  as  re- 
flecting men,  and  to  reason  upon  indications  as  practi- 
cal philosophers,  is  seldom  given  to  a  community  at 
large.  No  higher  evidences  can  be  demanded  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Pennsjlvania  and 
the  other  colonies,  than  the  determined  union  of  all 
classes  against  a  gigantic  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  recision  of  a  law,  which,  in  its  operation, 
was  hardly  perceptible. 

Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  adherents  to  the 
cause,  and  firm  as  were  most  in  their  allegiance  to  lib- 
erty, the  feeling  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  universal;  and 
some  from  inveterate  attachment  to  England,  and  more 
from  the  inflexibility  of  religious  opinions,  refused  all 
participation.  Factions  of  course,  in  a  brief  period, 
arose; '  and  the  whigs  were  sufficiently  proscriptive 
to  denounce  as  tories  all  who  did  not  join  the  bel- 
ligerent party.  The  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  form- 
ed the  largest  portion  of  those  who  declined,  were 
inimical  to  war  upon  a  ground  of  religious  belief, 
that  non-resistance  was  a  cardinal  duty.  But  the 
furious  spirit  of  the  times  was  unable  to  brook  any 
appearance  of  neutrality — they  were  upbraided  as  to- 
nes or  stigmatized  as  traitors,  and  two  individuals  were 
doomed  to  the  sacrifice.  Let  me  not  be  understood 
as  reflecting  censure  upon  the  court  which  pronounc- 
ed their  culpability,  nor  as  questioning  the  expediency 
of  measures  of  sufficient  rigour  to  parahze  any  ten- 
dency which  may  have  appeared  to  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  Situated  as  was  the  country  in  a  war,  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  which  would  have  degraded  and 
ruined  those  who  fomented  it,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  example,  lo  restrain  a  spirit  which  no 
doubt  existed,  destructive  of  the  high-minded  pa- 
triotism and  chivalrous  designs  of  its  magnanimous 
leaders.  But  this  spirit  was  confined  to  a  few.  Its 
prevalence  was  naturally  magnified  at  a  stormy  peri- 
od, when  'the  approach  of  tyranny,'  as  Burke  expresses 
it,  'was  snuffed  in  even  tainted  breeze,'  and  sectarian 
scruples  had  the  opprobrious  and  alarming  name  of 
popular  defection.  Subsequent  writers,  particularly 
those  of  other  states,  have  tried  the  virtue  of  repeti- 
tion to  perpetuate  the  error.  Those  of  the  Quakers 
who  are  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  actively  oppos- 
ing  the  colonies,  or  secretly  abetting  ihe  enemy,  are 
freely  surrendered  to  just  scorn  and  merited  reproba- 
tion. But  the  number  is  diminutive,  and  it  should 
no  more  be  visited  upon  the  sect  at  large  than  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  colony  that  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  own  them.  If,  as  it  has  been  contended,  a  spirit 
of  opposition  was  more  extensively  discernable  among 
the  Quakers  than  among  the  other  religious  sects,  it  is 
rather  attributable  to  a  false  application  of  fundamental 
principles  than  to  the  influence  of  affection  for  the  pa- 
rent country.  As  Christians  they  believed  themselves 
bound  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  notion  of 
considering  an  existing  government  in  the  light  of  an 
ordinance  of  God,  worthy  of  obedience  where  it  is  just, 
and  to  be  quietly  submitted  to  where  it  is  inequitable, 
involved  the  necessity  of  their  taking  no  part  in  the 
j  quarrel.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
entertained  of  Great  Britain  in  attempting  to  tax  the 
colonies  without  their  consent,  it  would  have  been  in- 
capable, upon  the  ground  they  assumed,  to  influence 

*  Vide  Appendix,  Note  1. 
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their  demeanor  in  reference  to  either  of  (he  con- 
flicting parties.  They  were  constrained  to  stand  aloof 
from  boll),  or  which  was  tantamount  in  their  estimation, 
their  acts  of  friendship  for  one  or  the  other,  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  position  of  either,  considered  as  btlligcr- 
ents.  It  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  case  of  oaths, 
which,  independently  of  the  truth  of  the  testimony,  as 
they  are  held  by  the  Quakers  to  be  forbidden,  must  in 
any  event  be  peremptorily  declined.  In  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  fact,  that  the  Quakers  as  a  body,  did 
not  participate  in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  it  seems  to  have 
been  too  frequently  forgotten,  that  the  business  of  a 
soldier  is  totally  inconsistent  with  Quakerism,  and  that 
its  assumption  would  imply  the  dereliction  of  a  testimo- 
ny which  they  hold  to  be  sacred.  Common  justice  re- 
quires that  as  well  the  reasons  of  their  abstinence  should 
be  known,  as  that  their  forbearance  was  reciprocal,  and 
only  amounted  to  a  strict  and  rigid  neutrality. 

Other  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  this  injustice,  than  those  to  which  I  have 
ventured  incidentally  to  allude.  The  national  feeling 
which  was  engendered  by  Pennsylvania's  being  the 
principal  theatre  of  war — by  being  the  locality  of  the 
first  Congress — and  by  being  the  place  whence  emenat- 
ed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — almost  absorbed 
provincial  attachments  and  local  sympathies.  Sectional 
predilections  were  exchanged  for  the  brighter  and  more 
trancendant  glory  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  wise 
providence  of  her  sisters  in  arms,  while  animated  by  the 
patriotic  fire  which  sought  to  destroy  the  pretensions 
of  Britain  over  the  Union,  did  not  permit  them  to  be 
frigid  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  reputations.  They 
have  blazoned  their  exploits  in  a  hundred  narratives 
and  histories,  and  perhaps  too  sedulous  of  fame,  have 
sometimes  despoiled  Pennsylvania  of  the  laurels  by 
which  her  brow  should  be  adorned.  Not  content  with 
assuming  merits  and  gallantry  which,  perhaps,  they  le- 
gitimately claim,  the  disposition  has  been  frequently 
observed  to  filch  from  Pennsylvania  some  of '  the  mighty 
meed  of  her  large  honours,'  by  attributing  to  cowardice 
or  toryism  the  effect  of  religious  tenets,  and  by  ascrib- 
ing to  the  state  at  large  the  disaffection  of  a  few.  Du- 
ring all  this  period — a  period  beyond  half  a  century — 
we  have  so  far  acquiesced  in  the  subject  of  these  re- 
proaches as  to  maintain  the  profoundest  silence;  and 
though  vires  acquiruni  eundo,  not  a  production  has  ap- 
peared which  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  defending  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  her  course  by  an  authentic  nar- 
rative. The  materials  for  a  history  lie  scattered  in  the  i 
richest  profusion  over  works  which,  to  the  burning 
shame  of  our  patriotic  sensibilities,  be  it  spoken,  are  i 
seldom  examined.  That  part  of  our  story  which  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  country,  is  accesible  in  every  form  { 
in  which  it  can  be  presented,  by  compilations  of  origi- 
dal  documents— the  attraction  of  personal  memoirs — 
and  the  graver  productions  of  elaborate  histories.  But 
where  are  the  narratives  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  ! 
subsequent  to  the  year  1775?  The  total  absence  of  any 
sober  and  authentic  development  of  her  transactions, 
sufferings,  and  services,  has  not  been  without  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  currency  of  opinions  involving  the  de- 
triment of  her  revolutionary  tame.  Of  the  two  his- 
tories which  are  extant,  the  one  by  Proud  nominally 
terminates  in  1770,  and  that  by  Gordon  ends  with  the 
year  1775.  It  was  reserved  to  Ebeling,  a  German,  to 
illustrate  the  stirring  events  of  the  revolution,  and  to 
deduce  our  domestic  annals  to  a  recent  period.  This 
work,  so  little  known  to  English  readers  except  that 
small  portion  of  it  which  is  seen  through  the  medium 
of  an  excellent  translation  by  the  venerable  Duponceau, 
terminates  in  1802.  However  worthy  of  commendation 
it  may  be  regarded,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  literary 
production,  it  was  intended  only  to  be  general  and 
succinct,  and  is  the  composition  of  a  foreigner,  who,  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action  and  partaking  of  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  must  frequently  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  obvious  occurrences,  and  can  impart  to 


the  subject  little  of  that  glowing  interest  of  which,  in 
the  hands  of  an  American,  it  is  naturally  susceptible. 
Just  thoughts  and  harmonious;  periods  can  scarcely 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  vis  vivida  with 
which  it  should  be  drawn  and  coloured.  The  amusing 
and  vivacious  memoir  by  Graydon,  is  too  loose  in  its 
facts  and  too  rambling  in  their  development  and  dis- 
cussion, to  supply  so  serious  a  desideratum. 

The  absence  of  a  formal  history  during  and  since  the 
revolution,  has  not  only  proved  injurious  to  the  fame  of. 
our  civic  patriotism,  but  it  conveys  a  really  mortifying 
reflection  upon  our  indifference  to  national  glory. — 
From  the  labours  of  this  society;  the  accumulations  of 
Mr.  Hazard;  and  the  curious  researches  of  Mr.  Watson; 
the  historian  can  labour  under  no  paucity  of  materials. 
The  selection  of  an  individual  who  is  competent  to  such 
a  task,  by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  and  finished  English 
style — by  philosophical  studies — by  liberal  and  enlarged 
views — is  a  matter  of  very  general, even  public  concern. 
The  reputation  of  a  country  and  the  moral  influence  of 
her  example  upon  her  cotemporaries  and  posterity, 
must  essentially  depend  upon  the  ability  of  her  histori- 
ans. How  can  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  be  effect- 
ed, but  through  the  medium  of  a  performance  whose 
intrinsic  and  superior  merits  shall  command  the  esteem 
of  other  countries  and  of  other  times?  The  brilliancy 
of  great  events,  or  the  glare  of  imposing  successes  and 
dismal  catastrophes,  is  not  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  a  people's  memory  or  the  perpetuity  of  a  people's 
influence.  The  nation  whose  opening  effulgence  and 
meridian-splendor  are  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  a  Livy, 
and  whose  decrepitude  and  decline  are  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  a  Tacitus,  is  less  indebted  for  her  fame  to  the 
power  of  her  arms  and  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels  than 
to  the  elegance  of  her  historical  authors.  Would  not 
the  bays  of  ancient  Greece  long  since  have  been  faded 
or  obscured,  if  the  genial  and  kindly  influences  of 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  had  been  with- 
drawn' Such  events  as  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars  and  the  expeditions  of  Alexander,  which  comprise 
the  principal  exploits  of  that  celebrated  people  during 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries — illustrious  as  they  are, — 
may  have  been  surpassed  by  nations  whose  memory, 
not  perpetuated  by  genius,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  A  smile  may  perhaps  be  excited  at  an 
allusion  to  the  ever  enduring  fame  of  Greece  and  Home, 
with  relation  to  the  domestic  transactions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; but  it  would  not  be  improper  before  the  contemp- 
tuousness  of  ridicule  be  indulged  that  our  history,  be- 
fore, during,  and  since  the  revolution,  be  fairly  examin- 
ed and  truly  known.  Genuine  philosophy  unfettered 
by  the  trammels  of  education  and  uninfluenced  by  eclat, 
will  coolly  scan  premises  and  investigate  facts,  before 
she  will  pronounce  a  decisive  judgement.  In  imitating 
this  prudence  let  us  be  guided  by  no  blind  or  vainglo- 
rious partiality,  but  contemplate  with  calmness,  some  of 
the  broad  lines  of  the  images  which  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  our  histoiians  to  exhibit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  advert  to  her  early  his- 
tory, nor  to  refer  to  the  noble-minded  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness  to  decry  the  germ  of  a  race,  destined  to  an 
elevation  of  fortune  remarkable  throughout  future  time. 
I  am  to  speak  of  her  history  from  that  period  when  her 
existence  as  a  separate  nation  commenced — when  there 
was  a  dissolution  of  former  ties — and  when  new  sym- 
pathies and  connexions  sprang  into  being.  The  revo- 
lution of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  self-devotion  to  the  cause 
which  could  only  have  originated  in  the  conviction  of 
its  justice,  was  marked  by  domestic  distresses,  both 
personal  and  pecuniary,  which  would  have  cooled  the 
ardour  of  any  people  in  whose  breasts  liberty  was  not 
an  unextinguishable  principle.  The  general  destitu- 
tion, and  unfitness  for  war,  has  been  well  described  by 
the  Canada  Major  in  Graydon,  that  we  possessed  "com- 
missaries without  provisions;  quarter  masters  without 
stores;  generals  without  troops;  and  troops  without  dis- 
cipline."    Notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  despoiv 
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dency,  which  from  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy 
must  have  operated  more  directly  in  Pennsylvania  than 
in  the  sister  colonies,  the  flame  that  was  kindled  diffus-  i 
ed  itself  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  burnt  with  a 
bright  and  constant  lustre.  She  offered  herself  for  im-  i 
molaiion  upon  the  altar  of  liberty,  and  was  a  consenting  j 
victim  to  the  sacrifice,  it'  it  should  be  necessary  to  the  | 
salvation  of  the  country.  But  though  the  revolution 
itself,  both  for  the  purposes  of  truth  in  the  removal  of 
unmerited  obloquy,  and  the  exhibition  of  our  civic  spir- 
it under  the  pressure  of  calamitous  times,  be  a  glorious 
theme  tor  historical  narrative  and  commentary,  yet  it  is 
but  an  epoch  whence  commences  a  new  order  of  things 
equally  calculated  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  Co!onies,having  declared 
their  independence,  recommended  by  a  manifesto  that 
conventions  should  be  held  to  establish  their  respective 
governments  upon  a  republican  basis.  The  same  month 
witnessed  a  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Constitution  of '76  which  was 
the  consequence,  recognized  those  great  principles  of 
political  right  which,  in  all  natural  codes,  must  be  re- 
garded as  fundamental.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  fur- 
ther vindication  of  those  immunities  which,  in  common 
with  the  confederated  colonies,  she  had  solemnly  de- 
clared were  inalienable,  means  were  taken  to  annihilate 
the  odious  incongruity  of  legal  bondage  by  con- 
ferring upon  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  boon  of 
libei  ty  and  the  privilege  of  denization.  It  may  create 
surprise,  that  this  act  of  justice  was  so  long  delayed; 
but  the  extensive  prevalence  of  slavery  seems  to  have 
rendered  our  commonly  just  and  clear-sighted  progeni- 
tors, for  a  long  period,  indifferent  to  its  flagrant  incon- 
sistency and  odiousness.  Even  a  majority  of  the  Qua- 
ker sect  so  late  as  the  year  1688, declined  responding  to 
the  sentiment  entertained  by  a  number  of  their  brethren 
in  Germantown,  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  faith;  and  it  was  not  until  1696,  that  Keith  and 
his  adherents  denounced  the  institution  as  unjust  and 
irreligious.  As  soon  as  its  impropriety  became  appa- 
rent, this  great  object  employed  the  pens  and  tongues 
of  our  philanthropists,  with  the  fervour  and  animation 
of  a  good  cause,  and  all  who  have  investigated  the  his- 
tory of  its  progress  will  ascribe  to  the  efforts  of  Friends 
successfully  aided  by  Southeby,  Sandiford,  Lay,  Wool- 
man,  and  Benezet,  the  merit  of  its  final  accomplish- 
ment. * 

Soon  after  the  struggle  had  terminated  by  the  recog- 
nition of  independence,  Pennsylvania,  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  early  policy,  began  to  remodel  her  civil 
jurisprudence  by  rendering  it  more  consonant  with  the 
suggestions  of  unsophisticated  reason,  and  the  practical 
doctrines  of  modern  times.  The  common  and  statute 
law  of  England  blended  together  as  they  are — adminis- 
tered in  different  tribunals  under  the  guidance  of  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  principles — and  handed  down 
from  ages  characterized  by  quaintness  and  absurdity — 
was  thought  in  many  of  its  features  to  be  unsuitable  to 
a  country  whose  political  maxims  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  so  contrariant  and  dissimilar.  By  virtue 
of  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  2nd  to  William 
Penn,  the  criminal  code  and  those  civil  regulations  of 
Great  Britain  which  were  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
a  new  country,  were  to  prevail  till  changed  by  the  co- 
lonial legislature.  Numerous  alterations  were  made, 
which  display  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  province, 
and  the  views  that  were  entertained  in  relation  to  the 
laws  of  England.  The  refusal  to  erect  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  destruction  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture;  the 
declaring  of  navigable  rivers  public  highways;  the  pro- 
visions'in  relation  to  wills  and  testaments  and  the  regis- 
try of  deeds  and  mortgages;  altered  the  complexion  of 
the  English  code  in  most  of  its  distinguished  features. 
It  was  not  deemed  necessary,  immediately  after  the  re- 
volution, to  do  more  than  re-enact  what  had  existed  be. 


*  Vide  Appendix  Note  : 


fore,  and  to  leave  to  observation  and  experience  the 
labour  of  correcting  further-  improprieties  and  abuses. 
By  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  force  of  Bri- 
tish authority  as  such,  was  destroyed  in  the  United  Co- 
lonies, and  of  course  British  adjudications  made  subse- 
quent to  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  had  no  validity  in  our 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  improvements  since  introduced 
into  this  state,  are  so  numerous  and  various  that  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  define  and  expound  them  with  that 
perspicuity  and  precision  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  implies.  Suffice  it  that  the  abscision  of  that 
chain  of  legal  figments  which  are  requisite  to  sustain 
the  action  of  ejectment  in  England — the  introduction  of 
short  pleading — the  permission  to  file  a  plain  statement 
of  the  cause  of  action  in  lieu  of  a  technical  declaration 
— the  ample  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  am- 
icable and  compulsory  arbitration — and  the  ingraftment 
of  the  principles  of  scientific  equity  into  the  body  of  the 
Common  Law, — have  contributed  to  render  the  forms 
of  our  jurisprudence  less  entangled  and  perplexed  to 
the  popular  vision,  and  more  conformable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  In  the  prosecution  of  that  re- 
form whose  spirit  is  so  observable  in  each  successive 
act  of  the  legislature,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a 
great  and  fundamental  change  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  civil  justice:  'Without  venturing  to 
express  an  opinion  whether  codification  so  popular  at 
the  present  day,  should  be  ultimately  adopted  or  be 
really  desirable,  we  may  confidently  leave  it  to  the  very 
able  jurists,  to  whose  hands  is  committed  the  prepara- 
tion ofa  modified  system.  As  it  stands  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, it  has  received  the  involuntry  homage  of 
English  lawyers,  in  the  proposition  to  transfer  without 
acknowledgment,  many  of  its  provisions  into  their  own 
jurisprudence.  The  most  beautiful  feature  in  the 
scheme  perhaps,  is  the  combination  of  the  rules  of 
Chancery  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law,  by 
which  most  of  the  benefits  of  equity  proceeding,  are  re- 
alized and  secured  without  any  of  the  inconveniencies 
arising  from  a  separation  of  the  two  jurisdictions.  The 
origin  of  this  incorporation  has  been  ascribed  to  the  es- 
i  tablishment  of  a  provincial  judicature  which,  in  the 
|  year  16S4,  amalgamated  the  principles  of  both.  No 
evil  should  be  more  vigilantly  guarded  against,  than  op- 
position in  the  sentiments  of  a  community  to  the  legal 
system;  and  what  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  create  dis- 
repute, than  the  spectacle  of  two  tribunals,  acting  upon 
i  inimical  principles,  and  arriving  at  opposite  results? 
(  The  maxims  which  govern  a  Court  of  Equity  are  fre- 
quently incompatible  with  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 
j  Common  Law,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Chancellor  are 
sometimes  found  in  direct  contravention  of  the  ordinary 
J  tribunals.  It  nas  been  the  difficult  task  of  our  judiciary 
slightly  assisted  by  the  legislature,  to  reconcde  these 
discordant  elements,  and  reduce  them  into  a  harmoni- 
ous union. 

By  a  long  succession  of  decisions  the  two  nave  been 
combined  upon  systematic  rules,  adequate  to  almost  ev- 
ery emergency,  and  yet  not  encroaching  upon  the  estab- 
lished landmarks  of  the  law.  The  chancery  powers  to 
perpetuate  testimony,  to  obtain  evidence  out  of  the 
state;  to  superintend  the  persons  and  property  of  non 
compotes  mentis;  and  to  compel  indirectly  the  specific 
performance  ofa  contract;  are  powers  in  habitual  exer- 
cise, and  all  except  the  last,  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  true,  we  do  not  possess  the  chancery  appeal 
to  the  conscience  ofa  defendant,  except  so  far  as  relates 
to  affidavits  of  defence;  nor  the  prohibitory  writ  of  in- 
junction, except  the  legislative  writ  of  estrepemenl  issu- 
ed during  the  pendency  of  an  ejectment  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  waste.  But  the  loss  of  these  is  seldom 
felt  in  practice,  since  they  are  partly  supplied  by  the 
provisions  referred  to,  and  the  flexible  nature  of  the 
system  itself,  which  would,  no  doubt,  enable  the  Court 
to  apply  a  remedy  where  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
failure  of  justice.  To  perfect  what  his  predecessors  had 
begun,  the   late  learned  and  amiable  Chief  Justice  of 
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Pennsylvania.lent  all  the  resources  of  his  well  disciplin- 
ed and  discriminating  mind.  Without  entertaining  any 
wild  and  chimerical  notions  of  equity,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  doctrines  of  a  technical  science,  he  strove 
to  attain  all  the  advantages,  while  he  studied  to  avoid 
the  imperfections,  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the 
two  tribunals.  In  reserving  the  application  of  equity 
to  those  anomalous  cases  which  the  general  law  did  not 
seem  to  contemplate,  or  to  which  it  had  denied  a  rem- 
edy, he  has  attempted  the  erection  of  a  structure  laid 
upon  the  most  solid  and  broad  foundations.  It  only  re- 
mains that  the  distinguished  individuals  who  survive 
him  upon  the  bench,  or  who  have  been  subsequently 
appointed,  shall  prosecute  what  has  been  so  nobly  be- 
gun, and  nothing  can  prevent  its  attaining  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  law — tlie  dispensation   of  substantial  justice. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  civil  branch  of  our  jurispru- 
dence upon  which  we  can  dwell  with  complacency. 
Our  criminal  system  has  undergone  revision  and  amend- 
ment, and  presents  in  its  punitory  features  a  spectacle 
which  is  certainly  pleasing,  when  compared  with  the 
sanguinary  inflictions  which  at  once  deform  and  dis- 
grace the  European  c:>des.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 


and  large  expenditure,  philanthropists  have  been  gra- 
tified with  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  total  se- 
clusion in  the  erection  of  buildings  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject. A  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  accomplish  this 
great  undertaking,  and  the  distrust  which  is  still  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  its  ultimate  effects,  would  furnish 
an  instructive  commentary  upon  those  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind  to  adhere  to  opinions  founded  upon  a  plau- 
sible theory,  or  recommended  by  a  high  antiquity.  The 
plan  of  separate  confinement  originated  with  "  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  Pub- 
lic Prisons,"  whose  birth  was  so  early  as  1776;  but  the 
prosecution  of  its  benevolent  designs  being  obstructed 
by  the  British  army,  it  languished  till  1787,  when  it  was 
re-organized  under  the  title  which  it  still  retains.  The 
perseverance  ofthe  beneficent  Howard  in  so  uninviting 
a  sphere,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  indefatigable 
philanthropj  by  which  the  members  of  this  association 
have  ever  been  animated  and  distinguished.  Many  of 
the  meliorations  in  our  criminal  polity  are  justly  attrib- 
utable to  their  exertions,  as  well  as  that  improvement 
in  prison  discipline  to  which  I  advert. — For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  importance  ofthe  altera- 


attributing  the  origin  of  this  reformation  to  the  revolu- 1  tions  which  were  from  time  to  time  introduced,  as  well 
tion,  for  mild  punishments  have  always  been  acceptable  as  the  character  of  what  is  now  accomplished,  it  is  indis- 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  existed  from  the  settlement  ofthe  pensable  to  refer  to  the  old  system  in  vogue.  Under 
province  to  the  year  1718.  Upon  the  death  of  Penn,  the  sanguinary  code  of  Great  Britain  it  was  thought  un- 
the  vindictive  rigour  of  the  English  penalties  was  sub-    necessary   to   devote   much   attention   to    the  internal 


stituted  for  a  code,  the  lenient  provisions  of  which  ex- 
cluded the  punishment  of  death  froai  all  offences  ex- 
cept the  most  flagitious  grade  of  felonious  homicide. 
Soon  after  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  which 
imposed  this  odious  system  upon  her  infant  charge, 
was  abolished,  the  legislature  complied  with  an  injunc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  touching  the  mitigation 
of  her  penal  enactments.  The  act  of  1786,  besides  as- 
suaging the  punishment  of  crimes  which  were  not  cap- 
ital before,  and  removing  the  penalty  from  three  high 
offences,  rescinded  those  foul  provisions  of  British  law, 
which  denounced  confiscation  for  death  by  casualty, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  nfelo  de  se.     The  hu 


economy  of  prisons,  since,  to  great  numbers  of  their  in- 
mates, they  were  merely  anti-chambers  to  the  gallows. 
To  many  they  were  places  of  very  temporary  residence 
— the  sojournment  of  a  few  brief  nights  The  unfor- 
tunate, but  perhaps  respectable  debtor;  the  depraved 
and  abandoned  felon:  the  young  delinquent;  the  har- 
dened offender;  and  all,  without  distinction  of  crime  or 
sex;  were  immured  in  a  clo^e  and  corrupting  assem- 
blage. The  only  consequences  of  an  intercourse  so 
promiscuous,  unnatural,  and  disgusting,  were  the  in- 
crease of  guilt  and  the  destruction  of  innocence.  Though 
the  advantages  of  complete  separation, of  entire  solitude, 
were  perceived  at  an  earlv  period,  the  Society  was  i 


of  the  sexes,  and  the  classification  of  the  prisoners,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  and  the  turpitude  of  their  offen- 
ces. These  alterations,  and  others  of  minor  magnitude, 
were  accomplished  by  the  several  Acts  of  Assembly, 
passed  in  1786,  '90,  and  '95.  Posterior  statutes  for  the 
erection  of  a  I!  idewell,  and  the  slight  modifications  in 
prison  police,  all  look  with  an  unwavering  eye  to  the 
great  object  of  hard  labor  and  unmitigated  privacy.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1818,  that  the  legislature  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  solitary  confinement,  by  appro- 
priating money  for  a  penitentiary  upon  that  basis,  for 
the  western  extremity  of  the  state.  That  penitentiary, 
and  the  one  commenced  in  the  year  1821,  at  Philulel- 


,..„ne  clemency  of  this  law  was  not  only  preserved  in  tisfied  with  the  removal  ofthe  debtors,  the  separation 
tlie  succeeding  acts  of  1790  and  91,  which  accelerated  -' 
the  work  of  reform  so  propitiously  advanced,  but  the 
latter,  with  a  laudable  boldness  and  praiseworthy  liber- 
ality,' struck  from  existence  the  ridiculous  crime  of 
conjuration,  and  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  law 
of  England  in  cases  of  muteness  and  contumacy.  For 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  legislature  with  the  voice  of 
experience,  a  legal  gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  operation  ofthe  mild 
laws  which  had  already  been  enacted.  The  report 
presenting  such  a  mass  of  facts  in  reference  to  the  di- 
minution of  crime,  and  pervaded  as  it  was  by  philosoph- 
ical remarks  upon  the  legitimate  objects  of  punishment, 

elicited  the  great  revolutionary  statute  of  1794,  which  phia,  are  now  in  successful  operation,  silently  eloquent 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  our  penal  jurisprudence,  by  their  effects  in  removing  the  doubts  of  the  timirous, 
The  unwarrantable  distinction  between  petit  treason  i  and  demolishing  the  fallacies  of  the  unfriendly.  A  par- 
and  ordinary  murder  was  striken  from  the  statute-book,  i  amount  difficulty  which  the  adherents  of  solitary  con- 
and  death  was  reserved  for  that  felonious  atrocity  which  finement  encountered,  was,  to  defend  it  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Auburn  prison  at  New  York — a  plan 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  Maison  de  Force  ofthe  Ne- 
therlands, and  which  has  received  from  its  friends  in 
Europe  the  most  unqualified  approval.  While  it  may 
be  admitted  to  be  superior  to  the  European  establish- 
ments; and  possessing  recommendations  of  an  imposing 
order,  it  need  not  be  concealed  that  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  policy, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  it  here  would  have  been  a  po- 
sitive retrogression.  The  discipline  is  enforced  by  se- 
vere flagellation,  inflicted  for  the  slightest  violation  of 
prison  law,  which  prohibits  all  occular  and  oral  commu- 
nication among  the  prisoners.  According  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Pennsylvania,  ever  since  the  year  1794,  the  in- 
tercourse had  not  been  constant  but  occasional,  since 
confinement  to  solitary  cells  had  formed  a  portion  of  al- 
most every  judicial  sentence.     The  ignominy  of  corpo- 


displayed  in  the  commission  of  deliberate  and  pre 
meditated  homicide.  *  Recent  circumstances  have 
shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  ineffi.-acy  of  this  kind 
of  retribution  as  a  remedy;  its  repugnance  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people;  and  the  great  example  ot  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  dominions  it  is  repealed; 
our  legislature  is  not  prepared  to  efface  the  blot  from 
our  code.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  im- 
provements in  our  penitentiary  discipline,  which  have 
led  to  an  abridgment  in  the  terms  of  incarceration,  sug- 
gest additional  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  so  odious  and 
revolting  a  punishment. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  penal  reform,  at  once  con- 
comitant and  inevitable,  the  economy  of  prison  police, 
claimed  early  and  lively  attention.     After  intense  labor 

*  Vide  Note  3,  in  the  Appendix. 
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ral  correction,  so  revolting  to  the  natural  sensibilities,  |  nection  with  roads  subsequently  mide,  a  continuous 
and  so  inimical  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  was  I  line  of  turnpike  now  extends  ftom  Trenton  upon  the 
abandoned  with  disgust  by  our  legislature,  as  early  as  I  Delaware,  to  Steuhenville  in  Ohio.  The  cost  of  this 
1795.  As  the  prevention  of  intercourse  at  Auburn  is  i  thoroughfare  which  stretches  a  distance  of  343  miles, 
proved  to  be  impracticable  by  its  continuance  in  the  including  the  bridges  on  the  way,  has  been  ascertained 
face  of  the  most  relentless  rigour,  the  scheme  was  be-  j  to  transcend  the  celebrated  road  of  Napoleon  over  the 


lieved  to  have  defects  which  we  sought  to  obviate,  and 
to  possess  but  the  single  advantage  of  separate  domito- 
ries  over  the  old  one  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
experience  of  nearly  two  years,  during  which  period 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been  the  recipient  of  con- 
victs, has  been  shown,  from  abundant  testimony,  to  jus- 
tify the  sanguine  predictions  of  its  friends.  The  men- 
tal power  remains  unaffected  by  privacy,  except  that 
the  heart  is  chastened  and   the  passions  are  subdued. 


Simplon.  The  number  and  superiority  of  the  brid 
ot  Pennsylvania, have  given  rUe  to  the  appellation,  "The 
State  of  bridges."  Upwards  of  70  corporations  exist 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  by  those  which 
have  i^one  into  operation,  63  bridges*  have  been  erect- 
ed at  all  expense  exceeding  $3iO00,O00.  Of  all  the 
structures  of  this  kind  in  America,  the  Permanent 
Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  erected  by 
a  society  incorporated  in    179S,    is  the   most  substantial 


The  health  is  invigorated,  and  industry  confirmed  by  j  and  magnificent.  The  foundation  of  the  western  pier 
toil  voluntarily  pursued  to  beguile  the  tedium  and  drive  '  is  laid  more  than  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river's 
away  the  ennui,  inseparable  from  idle  seclusion.  As  [  surface — a  depth  surpassing  any  bridge  of  modern 
the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  criminals  are  unknown  I  times.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  introduction  of 
to  each  other,  no  obstacle  upon  enlargement,  can  pre-  .  chain  bridges  into  Europe,  where  they  have  wonder- 
vent  the  establishment  of  character,  nor  the  reduction  j  fully  multiplied,  was  induced  by  the  success  of  a  novel 
into  practice  of  those  virtuous  resolutions  which  were  j  enterprise  undertaken  in  1816,  by  Messrs.  White  and 
suggested  and  formed  in  the  retirement  ofsolimde.  *  i  Hazard,  who  suspended  a  bridge  composed  ot  iron 
But  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  merely  do  j  wires  over  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  form  of  a  catenary 
justice  to  her  prowess,  patriotism,  and  sufferings  during  j  curve.  The  idea  of  facilitating  communication  in  Penn- 
an  eventful  era,  and  illustrate  the  symmetry  of  her  po-  sylvania  by  means  of  canals,  though  not  carried  into  ex- 
litical  form,  her  civil  jurisprudence,  her  criminal  code,  edition  until  after  the  revolution,  was  suggested  by  the 
and  penitentiary  discipline — but  with  a  more  compre-  I  genius  of  her  founder.  With  a  sagacity  which  nothing 
hensive  eye  he  will  survey  the  peculiarities  of  her  phys-  I  could  elude,  Penn  discovered  the  feasibility  and  fore- 
ical  and  mental  condition  as  displayed  in  the  facilities  saw  the  importance  of  connecting  '-by  water"  the  river 
presented  for  internal  commerce  and  the  conveniences  Susquehanna  with  a  branch  of  the  Schuylkill.  The 
of  life — in  the  refinement  of  manners  an  I  cultivation  of  '  suggestion  is  the  more  remarkable  since  at  that  early 
literature  and  the  arts.  He  will  look  abroad  for  those  j  period  canals  and  turnpikes  were  unknown  in  Great 
exhibitions  of  enterprise  or  indications  of  sloth,  those  !  Britain.  The  distinction  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
monuments  of  taste  or  memorials  of  barbarism,  which  '  canals    to    public   attention   has   been    conferred    upon 


lie  scattered  over  the  physical  surface  in  the  forms  of 
thoroughfares,  improvements,  and  pursuits;  or  are  bu- 
ried in  the  maxims  upon  which  social  conduct  is  regu- 
lated, and  the  various  performances  emitted  from  the 
press.  This  opens  to  a  liberal  min  ',  a  wide  field  for 
bold  conjecture,  and  philosophical  commentary.  It 
must  try,  to  their  utmost  tension,  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion and  narrative,  and  put  in  requisition  all  the  resour- 
ces of  study  aid  thought.  In  attempting  a  rude  sketcli 
of  the  extensive  region  he  must  explore,  I  can  only  ex- 
hibit some  faint  conceptions  of  the  scene  which  may 
be  drawn  by  a  competent  pencd  upon  a  larger  canvass 


Pennsylvania,  by  a  writer  of  very  respectable  author 
Without  mooting  the  question  whether  the  completion 
of  any  of  these  undertakings  was  anterior  to  all  others 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  as  some 
evidence  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Pennsylvania, 
that  David  Rittenhouse  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  in  1762 
levelled  and  surveyed  the  route  for  that  communication 
by  water,  which  has  since  been  accomplished  bv  the 
Union  Canal;  and  that  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1764 
ordered  a  survey  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware.  The  projectors  of  the 
former  work,  entertained  views  of  the   most  imposing 


The  physical  arts  yvhicli  adin  nister  to  the  necesssi-  j  and  gigantic  description.  They  had  the  boldness  to 
ties  and  conveniencies  of  life,  are  pursued  with  ardour  I  contemplate  a  junction  of  the  eastern  and  yvestern  wa- 
and  success  in  all  their  diversities.  From  the  manufic-  ■  ters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Delaware,  a  dis- 
ture  of  the  simplest  instrument  of  labour  up  to  the  great  '  tance  of  580  miles, — opposed  as  was  the  project  by  the 
designs  of  architecture  and  ship-building,  the  ingenu-  j  intervention  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  by  the 
ity  of  our  mechanics  and  artists  suggests  a  theme  for  ! difficulties  ot  penetrating  the  almost  illimitable  wilds  of 
the  proudest  eulogy.  Those  portions  of  the  soil  which  I  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  In  the 
present  inequalities  of  surface,  and  are  not  teeming  with  I  year  1791,  about  a  century  after  Me  idea  of  yvater  corn- 
vegetable  esculents,  abound  in  rich  and  precious  min-  |  munication  had  been  started  by  Penn,  the  actual  com- 
erals.  In  a  country  whose  territory  is  so  extensive,  and  mencement  may  be  dated  of  those  daring  projects  in 
whose  sources  of  wealth  lie  in  distant  places  and  almust  Pennsylvania,  which  now  intersect  and  unite  almost  ev- 
impervious  tracts,  it  seemed  necessary  that  nature  |  ery  important  part  of  the  conntry.  The  first  act  pas- 
should  be  assisted  by  the  exertions  of  genius  and  art.    sed  in     America  for  the  construction   of  a  railway,  was 


To  give  these  facilities  tiie  internal  improvements  ot  ihi 
state  were  commenced,  and  to  her  may  be  ascribed  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  expended  more  than  any 
state  in  the  Union  in  these  improvements,  and  of  setting 
a  splendid  example  in  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and 


that  by  our  legislature  in  granting  permission  to  Mr. 
Stevens  and  others  to  connect  Columbia  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna with  Philadelphia.  This  enterprise,  which 
the  State  has  completed,  in  consequence  of  its 
abandonment   by  the  individuals  to  whom  the  author- 


bridges,  ofcanaUand  rail-ways.     It  has  been  estimated  j  ity  was  given  for  its  execution,  was  only  the  precursor 


that  since  the  year  J791,  the  disbursements  of  the  trea 
sury  and  of  corporations  for  these  objects, have  amount- 
ed to  about  37,000,000  of  dollars.  Since  (be  year  1792, 
163  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  turnpikes,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  passable  roads  have  been  made  by  these  societies 
to  the  extent  of  about  3000  miles.  The  first  turnpike 
commenced  in  the  Union  is  said  to  be  that  which  ex- 
tends from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  and  by  its  con- 


*See  Note  4,   in  the  Appendix. 
Vol.  VIII.  40 


of  others  which  shall  connect,  by  a  continuous  railway, 
the  Delaware  yvith  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes. 

This  reference,  meagre  as  it  is,  to  the  practical  ca- 
pabilities of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  liberality  which  has 
marked  her  career  in  public  improvements,  furnishes 
some  index  to  the  manners  and  intellectual  condition  of 
her  people.  It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret,  that 
an  opinion  so  erroneous  should  prevail   in  some  of  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  5. 
f  Appendix,  Note  6. 
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'•  General  Washington  having  since  better  under-  '  prevalence  of  a  different  doctrine.  They  were  still 
stood  the  spirit  of  the  Society,  concludes  by  esteeming  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  unrelenting  superiors 
them.  He  acknowledged  to  me  that  on  considering  — not  merely  as  the  ministers  of  a  fickle  and  varying 
the  simplicity  of  their  manner?,  their  fondness  for  econ-  !  volition,  but  as  the  victims  of  a  sore  and  oppressive 
om\,  the  excellence  of  their  morals,  and  the  good  ex-  ,  tyranny.  Notwithstanding  the  solicitude  of  mahy,  and 
ample  they  afioided,  joined  to  the  attachment  they  I  the  active  guardianship  of  some,  in  regard  to  their  phj- 
shuwed  for  the  constitution,  he  regarded  them  as  the  ;  sical  welfare,  they  seem,  in  particular  cases,  to  have 
best  citizens  of  the  new  government,  which  required  a  suffered  from  their  unfeeling  masters,  thus  constituted 
great  degree  of  obedience  and  the  banishment  of  luxury.  1  the  absolute  disposers  of  their  happiness — the  potent 

"  It  was  not  under  this  point  of  view  that  they  were  |  and  uncontrolled  arbiters  of  their  destiny, 
considered  by  the  Congress  who  laid  the  foundation  of  |      In   bondage  thus   hopeless  and  unlimited,  they  be- 
American   Independence.      Furious   at   the   resistance  J  came  deprived  in  morals  and  low  in  intellect.     To  sof- 
which  the  Quakers  opposed  to  them,  they  joined  the  |  ten  their  hard  fate,  Penn  was  willing  to  substitute  the 
people  who  persecuted  them;  and  it  must  be  allowed    provisions  of  legislative  authority  for  the  invidiousness 


that  they  banished  without  any  foundation,  to  btanton 
in  Virginia,  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
their  families,  the  heads  of  the  Society  who  were  the 
most  offensive  to  '.hem.  Their  defence  was  not  heard 
and  they  submitted,  &.c." 

(Note  2.)  Perhaps  the  first  act  of  any  go- 
vernment admitting  slaves  to  any  thing  like  an  equal 
participation  in  ordinary  rights,  is  the  law  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, made  in  the  year  1562.  It  prohibits  under  a  pen- 
alty the  retention  of  slaves  tor  a  longer  period  than  ten 
years,  and  rt quires  them  to  be  manumitted  at  the  age 
of  24  if  introduced  into  the  colony  before  14.  When 
England,  who  has  never  very  anxiously  promoted  the 
cause  of  liberty  out  of  her  own  insular  boundary,  has 
cast  a  compassionating  giance  upon  the  West  Indies, 
and  when  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  has  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  all  slaves,  not  only  those  who  tread 
her  soil,  but  to  those  who  stop  in  vessels  within  her 
harbours,  we  may  hope  that  human  rights  will  one  day 
be  respected  and  acknowledged  even  throughout  our 
republic.  Slavery  in  he  United  Slates  is  mote  repul- 
sive in  its  features  than  in  any  country  of  ancient  times. 
The  Htlules  of  Sparta  were  less  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals than  of  the  Commonwealth;  il.ey  were  capable 
of  acquiring  estates;  and  could  be  enfranchised  upon 
evidence  of  unmerciful  treatment.  In  Crete,  Egypt, 
and  Rome,  they  had  piivileges  which  protected  them 
from  the  tyranny  ot  their  masters.  Among  the  He- 
brews the  Pentateuch  required  the  liberation  ot  a  slate 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  by  the  adoption  of  that 
part  of  the  laws  ot  Moses  into  the  preamble  to  the 
code  of  Alfred,  a  longer  period  was  prohibited  among 
the  Saxons.  But  with  us  the  slave  is  completely  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  his  legal  owner— Ins  servitude 
is  interminable — and  he  transmits  his  degradation  and 
misery  to  his  posterity  for  ever. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remove  a  charge  affecting  the  fair  fame  of  early  Penn- 
sylvania, but  more  particularly  the  humane  character 
of  her  Founder.  I  allude  to  his  imputed,  and  no 
doubt,  actual  participation  in  the  act  of  1700,  prescrib- 
ing to  negroes  a  peculiar  trial  and  punishment.  Those 
who  have  studied  Ptnn's  civil  polity  and  laws  must  sen- 
sibly feel  any  injustice  that  may  be  done  to  either,  ex- 
alted as  is  the  lawgiver  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
above  Lycurgus  or  Numa,  Charlemagne  <-r  Alfred.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned,  since  without 
some  explanation,  it  might  be  deemed  not  only  at  va- 
riance with  his  usual  lorbearance  and  characteristical 
clemency,  but  a  feature  of  pecular  rigour  in  our  domes- 
tic system  of  slavery. 

A  very  slight  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  act 
of  the  provincial  legislature  originated  in  a  benevolent 
desire  to  assuage  the  miseries  of  unqualified  servitude. 
Slavery,  with  much  of  its  arbitrary  ciuelty,  prevailed  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  early  period.     Though  the  belief 


of  arbitrary  or  personal  caprice — in  a  word,  to  restrain 
by  legal  prescription  those  who  had  defied  it.  Hence 
his  acquiescence  in  the  act  of  170C.  Though  in  its 
features  it  accorded  with  the  erroneous  opinions  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  ingenerate  depravity  of  ne- 
groes, and  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  severe 
inflictions,  it  was  intended  to  be  and  actually  proved  be- 
neficial to  their  interests.  In  effect  it  palsied  the  uplift- 
ed arm  of  a  cruel  and  despotic  master  by  interposing 
the  shield  of  legislative  uniformity  and  certainty.  That 
a  regard  to  their  welfare  was  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  ratified,  is  evident  from  the  anxiety  of  Penn  to 
alleviate  their  physical  discomforts,  and  to  arouse  their 
mural  and  religious  sensibilities.  His  efforts  to  engage 
in  their  behalf  the  more  lively  sympathy  of  Friends  in 
a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,*  and  his  pre- 
sentation of  a  bill  to  the  assembly  '  for  regulating  ne- 
groes in  their  morals  and  marriages/'j' — hoth  in  the  year 
1700 — bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  philanthropy 
which  dictated,  and  the  motives  which  induced  his  con- 
currence in  the  act  referred  to,  since  it  was  presented 
to  the  assembly  in  the  same  year  and  about  the  same 
period. 

(Note  3.) — The  distinction  of  murder  into  cjf- 
grees  was  introduced  into  Pcnnsvlvania  by  the  act  of 
1794,  and  has  subsequently  found  favour  with  Louis- 
iana, Maryland,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  oth- 
er states.  The  honour  of  originating  it  is  perhaps  as- 
cribable  to  William  Bradford,  Esq.  successively  a  fede- 
ral Judge  and  Attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  state,  who  wiote  his  'Enquiry'  in  the  year 
1793.  The  penally  of  death  is  affixed  only  to  murdi  r 
of  the  first  degree  which  consists  in  the  intention  io  kill, 
manifested  by  circumstances,  or  the  use  of  a  mortal  we;  - 
pon  with  malice  prepense  or  aforethought;  or  in  the  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  arson,  or  other  heinous  offences 
enumerated  in  the  act.  If  the  intention  be  not  to  ter- 
minate life  but  merely  the  infliction  of  some  great  r.oi- 
poral  injury,  the  offence  is  reduced  to  murder  of  the 
second  degree,  an  offence  which  is  punished  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  imprisonment. 

(Note,  4.  ) — The  eastern  penitentiary  receiv- 
ed its  first  prisoner  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Bache's  letter  to  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 
written  a  year  ago,  the  average  number  of  inmates  for 
the  previous  six  months  might  be  stated  at  32.  Dr. 
Bache,  whose  professional  connection  with  the  prison 
enables  him  to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority, 
says  that  "  the  entire  seclusion  of  criminals  from  all 
association  with  their  fellow  criminals,  is  altogether 
compatible  with  their  profitable  employment  at  useful 
trades,  and  with  the  preservation  of  health."  As  Roscoe 
and  La  Fayette,  the  Prison  Society  of  Boston  and 
friends  of  Auburn,  have  united  their  voices  against  the 
humanity  of  the  system  of  solitary  labour,  a  very  brief 
xtract  from  Dr.  Bache's  letter  referring  to  the   treat- 


was  formally  expressed  in  1696  by  a  few  persons,  that  ment  and  convenience  of  the  prisoner,  may  be  pardon- 
tbe  institution  was  unjust,  we  may  suppose  the  opinion  ed.  "  The  criminal  is  placed  in  a  room,  well  warmed 
neither  universally  obtained,  nor  greatly  mitigated  the  and  ventilated,  quite  adequate  in  dimension,  as  it  con- 
harelships  to   which  negroes   had   been  exposed  by  the  '  tains  more  than  thirteen  hundred  cubic  feet   of  space. 

I  He  is  furnished  with  sufficient  clothing  and  a  good  bed, 

•  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.   1.  p.  423,        with  wholesome  but  coarse   food,  and  with  the  means 
fGordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  115.  |  of  keeping  his  person  neat  and  clean;  and  he  enjoys 
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ril  correction,  so  revolting  to  the  natural   sensibilities, 
and  so  inimical   to   the  genius  of  our  institutions,  was  1 
abanduned  with  disgust   by  our  legislature,  as  early  as 
1795.      As  the  prevention   of  intercourse  at   Auburn  is 
proved  to   be  impractic  tble  by  its  continuance  in    the  | 
face  of  tile  most   relentless  rigour,  the  scheme  was  be-  j 
lieved  to  have  defects  which  we  sought  to  obviate,  and 
to  possess  but  the  single  advantage  of  separate  domito-  [ 
ries  over  the  old  one  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania.      The 
experience   of  nearly    two  years,  during  which  period  \ 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been  the  recipient  of  con- 
victs, has  been  shown,  from  abundant  testimony,  to  jus- 
tify the  sanguine  predictions  of  its  friends.      The  men- 
tal power  remains  unaffected  by   privacy,  except  that 
the  heart  is  chastened  and   the  passions  are  subdued. 
The  health   is  invigorated,  and   industry  confirmed  by 
toil  voluntarily  pursued  to  beguile  the  tedium  and  drive 
away  the  ennui,  inseparable  from   idle  seclusion.     As 
the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  criminals  are  unknown 
to  each  other,  no  obstacle  upon  enlargement,  can  pre-  ; 
vent  the  establishment  of  character,  nor  the  reduction  ! 
into  practice  of  those  virtuous  resolutions  which  were 
suggested  and  formed  in  the  retirement  of  solitude.  * 

But  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  merely  do  | 
justice  to  her  prowess,  patriotism,  and  sufferings  duritig 
an  eventful  era,  and  illustrate  the  symmetry  of  her  po-  \ 
litical  form,  her  civil  jurisprudence,  her  criminal  code,  I 
and  penitentiary  discipline — but  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive eye  he  will  survey  the  peculiarities  of  her  phys- 
ical  and  mental  condition  as  displayed  in  the  facilities 
presented  for  internal  commerce  and  the  conveniences 
of  life — in  the  refinement  of  manners  and  cultivation  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  He  will  look  abroad  for  those 
exhibitions  ot  enterprise  or  indications  of  sloth,  those 
monuments  of  taste  or  memorials  of  barbarism,  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  physical  surface  in  the  forms  of 
thoroughfares,  improvements,  and  pursuits;  or  are  bu- 
ried in  the  maxims  upon  which  social  conduct  is  regu- 
lated, and  the  various  performances  emitted  from  the 
press.  This  opens  to  a  liberal  min  I,  a  wide  field  for 
bold  conjecture,  and  philosophical  commentary.  It 
must  try,  to  their  utmost  tension,  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion and  narrative,  and  put  in  requisition  all  the  resour- 
ces of  study  and  thought.  In  attempting  a  rude  sketch 
of  the  extensive  region  he  must  explore,  I  can  only  ex- 
hibit some  faint  conceptions  of  the  scene  which  m ay 
be  drawn  by  a  competent  pencd  upon  a  larger  canvass. 
The  physical  arts  which  adm  nister  to  the  necesssi- 
ties  and  conveniencies  of  life,  are  pursued  with  ardour 
and  success  in  all  their  diversities.  From  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  simplest  instrument  of  labour  up  to  the  great 
designs  of  architecture  and  ship-building,  the  ingenu- 
ity of  our  mechanics  and  artists  suggests  a  theme  for 
the  proudest  eulogy.  Those  portions  of  the  soil  which 
present  inequalities  of  surface,  and  are  not  teeming  with 
vegetable  esculents,  abound  in  rich  and  precious  min- 
erals. In  a  country  whose  territory  is  so  extensive,  and 
whose  sources  of  wealth  lie  in  distant  places  and  almost 
impervious  tracts,  it  seemed  necessary  that  nature 
should  be  assisted  by  the  exertions  of  genius  and  art. 
To  give  these  facilities  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
state  were  commenced,  and  to  her  may  be  ascribed  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  expended  more  than  any 
state  in  the  Union  in  these  improvements,  and  of  setting 
a  splendid  example  in  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and 
bridges,  of  canals  and  rail-ways.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  since  the  year  1791,  the  disbursements  of  the  trea- 
sury and  of  corporations  for  these  objects.have  amount- 
ed to  about  37,000,000  of  dollars.  Since  the  year  1792, 
168  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  turnpikes,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  passable  roads  have  been  made  by  these  societies 
to  the  extent  of  about  3000  miles.  The  first  turnpike 
commenced  in  the  Union  is  said  to  be  that  which  ex- 
tends from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  and  by  its  con- 


•See  Note  4,  in  the  Appendix. 
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nection  with  roads  subsequently  made,  a  continuous 
line  of  turnpike  now  extends  ftom  Trenton  upon  the 
Delaware,  to  Stenbenville  in  Ohio.  The  cost  of  this 
thoroughfare  which  stretches  a  distance  of  313  miles, 
including  the  bridges  on  the  way,  has  been  ascertained 
to  transcend  the  celebrated  road  of  Napoleon  over  the 
Siniplon.  The  number  and  superiority  of  the  bridges 
ot  Pennsylvania, have  given  rise  to  the  appellation,  "The 
State  of  bridges."  Upwards  of  70  corporations  exist 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  by  those  which 
have  gone  into  operation,  fS3  bridges*  have  been  erect- 
ed at  an  expense  exceeding  $3,000,000.  Of  all  the 
structures  of  this  kind  in  America,  the  Permanent 
Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  erected  by 
a  society  incorporated  in  1793,  is  the  most  substantial 
and  magnificent.  The  foundation  of  the  western  pier 
is  laid  more  than  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river's 
surface — a  depth  surpassing  any  bridge  of  modern 
times.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  introduction  of 
chain  bridges  into  Europe,  where  they  have  wonder- 
fully multiplied,  was  induced  by  the  success  of  a  novel 
enterprise  undertaken  in  1816,  by  Messrs.  White  and 
Hazard,  who  suspended  a  bridge  composed  ot  iron 
wires  over  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  form  of  a  catenary 
curve.  The  idea  of  facilitating  communication  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  means  of  canals,  though  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution until  after  the  revolution,  was  suggested  by  the 
genius  of  her  (bunder.  With  a  sagacity  which  nothing 
could  elude,  Penn  discovered  the  feasibility  and  fore- 
saw the  importance  of  connecting  ,-by  water"  the  river 
Susquehanna  with  a  branch  of  the  Schuylkill.  The 
suggestion  is  the  more  remarkable  since  at  that  early 
period  canals  and  turnpikes  were  unknown  in  Great 
Britain.  The  distinction  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
canals  to  public  attention  has  been  conferred  upon 
Pennsylvania,  by  a  writer  of  very  re-pectable  authority.!" 
Without  mooting  the  question  whether  the  completion 
of  any  of  these  undertakings  was  anterior  to  all  others 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  as  some 
evidence  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Pennsylvania, 
I  that  David  Rittenhouse  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith, 'in  1762 
■  levelled  and  surveyed  the  route  for  that  communication 
by  water,  which  has  since  been  accomplished  by  the 
:  Union  dual;  and  that  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1764 
j  ordered  a  survey  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
,  the  Chesapeak  and  Delaware.  The  projectors  of  the 
|  former  work,  entertained  views  of  the  most  imposing 
j  and  gigantic  description.  They  had  the  boldness  to 
I  contemplate  a  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  wa- 
;  ters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Delaware,  a  dis- 
i  tance  of  580  miles, — opposed  as  was  the  project  by  the 
I  intervention  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  by  the 
j  difficulties  ot  penetrating  the  almost  illimitable  wilds  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  In  the 
)  year  1791,  about  a  century  after  t.ie  idea  of  water  com- 
i  munication  had  been  started  by  Penn,  the  actual  com- 
i  mencement  may  be  dated  of  those  daring  projects  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  now  intersect  and  unite  almost  ev. 
;  ery  important  part  of  the  conntry.  The  first  act  pas- 
sed in  America  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  was 
that  by  our  legislature  in  granting  permission  to  Mr. 
Stevens  and  others  to  connect  Columbia  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna with  Philadelphia.  This  enterprise,  which 
the  State  has  completed,  in  consequence  of  its 
abandonment  by  the  individuals  to  whom  the  author- 
ity was  given  for  its  execution,  was  only  the  precursor 
of  others  which  shall  connect,  by  a  continuous  railway, 
the  Delaware  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes. 

This  reference,  meagre  as  it  is,  to  the  practical  ca- 
pabilities of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  liberality  which  has 
marked  her  career  in  public  improvements,  furnishes 
some  index  to  the  manners  and  intellectual  condition  of 
her  people.  It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret,  that 
an  opinion  so  erroneous  should  prevail  in  some  of  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  5. 
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"  General  Washington  having-  since  better  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  the  Socieiy,  concludes  by  esteeming 
tnem.  He  acknowledged  to  me  that  on  considering 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  their  fondness  for  econ- 
omy, the  excellence  of  their  morals,  and  the  good  ex- 
ample they  afforded,  joined  to  the  attachment  they 
showed  for  the  constitution,  he  regarded  them  as  the 
best  citizens  of  the  new  government,  which  required  a 
great  degree  of  obedience  and  the  banishment  of  luxury. 

"It  was  not  under  this  point  of  view  that  they  were 
considered  by  the  Congress  who  h.id  the  foundation  of 
American  Independence.  Furious  at  the  resistance 
which  the  Quakers  opposed  to  them,  they  joined  the 
people  who  persecuted  them;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  banished  without  any  foundation,  to  btanton 
in  Virginia,  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
their  families,  the  heads  of  the  Socieiy  who  were  the 
most  offensive  to  them.  Their  defence  was  not  heard 
and  they  submitted,  &c." 

(Note  2.)  Perhaps  the  first  act  of  any  go- 
vernment admitting  slaves  to  any  tiling  like  an  equal 
participation  in  ordinary  rights,  is  the  law  of  Ifhode  Is- 
land, made  in  the  year  1562.  It  prohibits  under  a  pen- 
alty the  retention  of  slaves  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
years,  and  requires  them  to  be  manumitted  at  the  age 
of  24  if  introduced  into  the  colony  before  14.  When 
England,  who  has  never  very  anxiously  promoted  the 
cause  of  liberty  out  of  her  own  insular  boundary,  has 
cast  a  compassionating  glance  upon  the  West  Indies, 
and  when  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  has  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  all  slaves,  not  only  those  who  tread 
her  soil,  but  to  those  who  stop  in  vessels  within  her 
harbours,  we  may  hope  that  human  rights  will  one  day- 
be  respected  and  acknowledged  even  throughout  our 
republic.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  is  more  repul- 
sive in  its  features  than  in  any  country  of  ancient  times. 
The  Helotea  of  Sparta  were  less  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals than  of  the  Commonwealth;  they  were  capable 
of  acquiring  estates;  and  could  be  enfranchised  upon 
evidence  of  unmercilul  treatment.  In  Crete,  Egypt, 
and  Rome,  they  had  privileges  which  protected  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters.  Among  the  He- 
brews the  Pentateuch  required  the  liberation  of  a  slaie 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  by  the  adoption  of  that 
part  of  the  laws  of  Moses  into  the  preamble  to  the 
code  of  Allred,  a  longer  period  was  prohibited  among 
the  Saxons.  But  with  us  the  slave  is  completely  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  his  legal  owner — his  servitude 
is  interminable — and  he  transmits  his  degradation  and 
misery  to  his  posterity  for  ever. 

While  upon  tins  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remove  a  charge  affecting  the  fair  fame  of  early  Penn- 
sylvania, but  more  particularly  the  humane  character 
of  her  Founder.  I  allude  to  his  imputed,  and  no 
doubt,  actual  participation  in  the  act  of  1700,  prescrib- 
ing to  negroes  a  peculiar  trial  and  punishment.  Those 
who  have  studied  Penn's  civil  polity  and  laws  must  sen- 
sibly feel  any  injustice  that  may  be  done  to  either,  ex- 
alted as  is  the  lawgiver  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
above  Lycuigus  or  Numa,  Charlemagne  or  Allied.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned,  since  without 
some  explanation,  it  might  be  deemed  not  only  at  va- 
riance with  Ins  usual  lorbearance  and  characteristical 
clemency,  but  a  feature  of  pecular  rigour  in  our  domes- 
tic system  of  slavery. 

A  very  slight  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  act 
of  the  provincial  legislature  originated  in  a  benevolent 
desire  to  assuage  the  miseries  of  unqualified  servitude. 
Slavery,  with  much  of  its  arbitrary  cruelty,  prevailed  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  early  period.  Though  the  belief 
was  formally  expressed  in  1696  by  a  few  persons,  that 
the  institution  was  unjust,  we  may  suppose  the  opinion 
neither  universally  obtained,  nor  greatly  mitigated  the 
hardships  to   which  negroes   had   been  exposed  by  the 
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prevalence  of  a  different  doctrine.  They  were  still 
subjected  to  the  powerof  their  unrelenting  superiors 
— not  merely  as  the  ministers  of  a  fickle  and  varying 
volition,  but  as  the  victims  of  a  sore  and  oppressive 
tyranny.  Notwithstanding  the  solicitude  of  many,  and 
tiie  active  guardianship  of  some,  in  regard  to  their  ph\  - 
sical  welfare,  they  seem,  in  particular  cases,  to  have 
I  suffered  from  their  unfeeling  masters,  thus  constituted 
I  the  absolute  disposers  of  their  happiness — the  potent 
:  and  uncontrolled  arbiters  of  their  destiny. 
j  In  bondage  thus  hopeless  and  unlimited,  they  be- 
came depraved  in  morals  and  low  in  intellect.  To  sof- 
ten their  hard  fate,  Penn  was  wilhng  to  substitute  the 
:  provisions  of  legislative  authority  for  the  invicliousness 
j  of  arbitrary  or  personal  caprice — in  a  word,  to  restrain 
by  legal  prescription  those  who  had  defied  it.  Hence 
his  acquiescence  in  the  act  of  170C.  Though  in  its 
I  features  it  accorded  with  the  erroneous  opinions  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  ingenerate  depravity  of  ne- 
[  gioes,  and  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  severe 
inflictions,  it  was  intended  lube  and  actually  proved  be- 
neficial to  their  interests.  In  effect  it  palsied  the  uplift- 
ed arm  of  a  cruel  and  detpotic  master  by  interposing 
the  shield  of  legislative  uniformity  and  certainty.  That 
a  regard  to  their  welfare  was  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  ratified,  is  evident  fiom  the  anxiety  of  Penn  to 
alleviate  their  physical  discomforts,  and  to  arouse  their 
moral  and  religious  sensibilities.  His  efforts  to  engage 
in  their  behalf  the  more  lively  sympathy  of  Friends  in 
a  monthly  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,*  and  his  pre- 
sentation of  a  bill  to  the  assembly  '  for  regulating  ne- 
groes in  their  morals  and  marriages,'')- — hoik  in  the  year 
1700 — bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  philanthropy 
which  dictated, and  the  motives  which  induced  his  con- 
currence in  the  act  referred  to,  since  it  was  presented 
to  the  assembly  in  the  same  year  and  about  the  sime 
period. 

(Note  3.) — The  distinction  of  murder  into  de- 
grees vi as  introduced  into  Pennsilvania  by  the  act  of 
1794,  and  has  subsequently  found  favour  with  Louis- 
iana, Maryland,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  oth- 
er states.  The  honour  of  originating  it  is  perhaps  as- 
cribable  to  William  Bradford,  Esq.  successively  a  fedi - 
ral  Judge  and  Attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  state,  who  wrote  his  'F.nquiry' in  the  year 
1793.  The  penalty  of  death  is  affixed  only  to  murdi  r 
of  the  first  degree  which  consists  in  the  intention  to  kill, 
manifested  by  circumstances,  or  the  u»e  of  a  mortal  wea- 
pon with  malice  prepense  or  aforethought;  or  in  the  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  arson,  or  other  heinous  offences 
enumerated  in  the  act.  If  the  intention  be  not  to  ter- 
minate life  but  merely  the  infliction  of  some  great  cor- 
pora] injury,  the  offence  is  reduced  to  murder  of  the 
second  degree,  an  offence  which  is  punished  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  imprisonment. 

(Note,  4.  ) — The  eastern  penitentiary  receiv- 
ed its  first  prisoner  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Bache's  letter  to  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 
written  a  year  ago,  the  average  number  of  inmates  for 
the  previous  six  months  might  be  stated  at  32.  Dr. 
Badie,  whose  professional  connection  with  (lie  prison 
enables  him  to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority, 
says  that  "  the  entire  seclusion  of  criminals  from  all 
association  with  their  fellow  criminals,  is  altogether 
compatible  with  their  profitable  employment  at  useful 
trades,  and  with  the  preservation  of  health."  As  Roscoe 
and  La  Fayette,  the  Prison  Society  of  Boston  and 
friends  of  Auburn,  have  united  their  voices  against  the 
humanity  of  the  system  of  solitary  labour,  a  very  brief 
extract  from  Dr.  Bache's  letter  referring  to  the  treat- 
ment and  convenience  of  the  prisoner,  may  be  pardon- 
ed. "  The  criminal  is  placed  in  a  room,  well  warmed 
and  ventilated,  quite  adequate  in  dimension,  as  it  con- 
tains more  than  thirteen  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space. 
He  is  furnished  with  sufficient  clothing  and  a  good  bed, 
with  wholesome  but  coarse  food,  and  with  the  means 
of  keeping  his  person  neat  and  clean;  and  he  enjoys 
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the  privilege,  whenever  Hie  weather  is  favourable,  of 
exeicising  une  hour  daily  in  his.  exercising  yard.  He 
is  furnished  besides  with  work,  &c,"  This  account 
comprises  every  peculiarity  ot  his  condition,  except 
that  he  has  fn  quent  intercourse  with  his  keeper,  and 
with  moral  and  religious  persons,  besides  buying  access 
to  suitable  books.  The  intercourse  between  the  crimi- 
nal and  those  individuals  who  are  permitted  to  approach 
him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  species  of  solitude 
as  is  necessary  to  amendment.  The  society  oi  his  fel- 
low  pnsoi.eis  is  prohibited  less  for  ihe  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment lhan  because  it  will  prove  injurious  to  his  moral 
health,  and  be  subversi\e  of  die  design  to  make  him  a 
useful  member  of  society.  Is  there  a  hope  ot  future 
effort  from  that  offender  whose  name  is  known  and 
whose  infamy  is  notorious  among  his  fellow  prisoners? 
Where  will  he  seek  refuge  from  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  troni  his  fellow  convicts  and  the  constquenlruin  of 
his  credit  for  pi obi;y>  The  consciousness  of  a  blasted 
character  will  paralze  the  virtue  that  would  redeem  it. 
'I  he  number  ot  inmates  since  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Vaux..nd  Dr.  Bailie  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  now  an.ounts  to  77.  JSeiiher  insanity  nor 
detriment  to  health  has  yet  been  discoverable;  but  on  the 
contrary,  not  a  case  of  mental  aliment  and  Jew  of  bodily 
sickness  have  occurred. 

The  notion  ot  the  great  expense  attending  the  mode 
of  treatment,  for  which  Roberts  Vaux  contended  in  the 
controversial  discussion  between  him  and  William 
Koscoe  ot  Liverpool,  is  very  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
erroneous.     1  quote  from  Sir.  Yaux's  first  letter:* 

"By  separate  confinement,  other  advantages  of  an 
economical  nature  will  result;  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  great  reduction  ot  the  terms  ol  imprison- 
ment: for,  instead  of  from  three  to  twenty  'years,  and 
sometimes  longer,  as  many  months,  excepting  tor  very 
atrocious  crimes,  will  answer  all  the  ends  of  retributive 
justice  and  penitential  experience,  which  on  the  actual 
plan,  the  greatest  detention  in  prison  fails  to  accom- 
plish. Besides  this  abatement  ot  expense  in  maintain- 
ing prisoners,  very  few  keepers  will  be  required  on  the 
new  system,  and  as  the  females  would  be  entrusted 
wholly  to  the  custody  of  suitable  individuals  ot  their 
own  sex,  their  services  can  of  couise  be  secured  tor  less 
compensation  than  men.  Such  ol  the  prisoners  as  may 
be  emploved,  will  necess .  nly  labour  alone,  and  the 
kinds  of  business  in  which  the)  will  be  engaged,  not 
being  rough  and  exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the 
expenditure  for  clothing  most  be  much  diminished. 
On  the  score  of  cost,  thereture,  it  that,  indeed,  be  an 
object  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  the  solitary  plan 
recommends  itself  to  the  regaid  of  the  public  econo- 
mist. But  the  problem  of  expense  in  my  opinion,  can 
only  be  truly  solved,  by  showing  the  cheapest  method  oj 
keeping  the  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
rejnrni  them,  to  deter  ot/iers  by  the  imposing  character  of 
the  punishment,  from  Jjreying  upon  the  honest  unduntf- 
ftndirig  members  oj  society,  if icrwords  involving  heavy 
judicial  costs  to  establish  their  guilt — and  becoming  ut  lust 
a  charge  to  the  country  as  convicted  felons." 

(Note  5. — Ihe  county  bridges  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate.  Some  have  been  consliucted  at  an  ex- 
pense of  Loin  30  to  40,  and  even  60,000  dollars. 

(Note  6.) — Reference  is  made  in  the  tcx.  to  George 
Washington  Smith,  Esq.  whose  minute  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
country,  is  well  known.  He  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage in  his 'Notes,  &c.' published  in  the  fir:t  volume 
of  .Hazard's  Register,  on  the  subject  of  Penns)  hania's 
first  interesting  the  public  mind  upon  turnpike  roads 
and  canals. 

"Numerous  let'ers  were  extant  wh  ch  are  re.uli 
arly  interesting,  not  merely  from  the  character  of  tjieir 
writers,  but  for  the  perfect  originality  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  them.     They  prove  btyond  all  possibility  of 
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doubt;  that  the  Union  is  indebted  to  Pennsylvania  for  the 
first  introduction  of  canals  and  turnpikes  to  the  public  at 
lention.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  some  other  states, 
not  onlv  to  assume  to  themselves  the  ciedit  of  origina- 
ting these  means  of  commercial  intetcourse,  but  to  add 
insult  to  injustice  by  ceaseless  efforts  to  depreciate  the 
enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  exalt  their  own 
reputation." 

(Note  7.) — Several  poets  of  inferior  note  are  spoken 
of  who  lived  about  this  time.  David  James  Dove  was 
a  schoolmaster  ol  Philadelphia,  and  a  dealer  in  the  mi- 
nor kmd  of  satirical  poetry.  He  taught  about  the  peri- 
od ol  the  revolution,  and  is  ludicrously  introduced  in  a 
book  entitled  "The  life  and  adventuies  of  Chevalier 
Taylor."  '1  his  Taylor  be  it  remembered,  is  spoken  of 
as  a  talker  of  Latin  in  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson. 

Kinnersley  was  an  English  teacher  and  an  anabaptist 
Clergyman  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  and  from  his 
devoiion  to  electricity  is  thought  to  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  certain  discover  es  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  that  science  ascribed  lo  Dr.  Frank- 
hn. 

John  Beveridge  contemporary  with  these  was  a  clas- 
sical teacher,  whose  Latin  poetry  published  in  1765 
has  been  commended  for  the  mechanical  correctness 
of  the  versification,  but  it  is  deficient  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes poetry.  He  was  mean  enough  to  solicit  of  Tho- 
mas Penn,  a  few  of  the  many  acres  which  the  proprie- 
tor possessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  reminding 
him  that  Ajax,  ./Eneas,  and  Ma:cenas,  were  immortal- 
ized by  the  strains  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  I 
quote  the  passage  last  alluded  to  in  exemplification  of 
the  vanity  which  could  suggest  a  parallel  between  the 
praises  of  those  mighty  geniuses  and  his  own  muse: 

"Quid  loret  JEneas,  et  magni  nominis  Ajax, 
Atque  alii  quorum  sunt  nomma  multa  virorumj 
Ni  toret  et  vates  diyini  carminis  auctor 
Maonides,  sacro  qui  primus  vertice  Hindi 
Dcduxit  laciles  Pha-bo  plaudente,  Camcenas? 

Vel  quid  Maecenas,  animi  mentisque  benignje 
Ni  benefacta  sui  celebrasset  carmen  Horati, 
El  Maro  munificum  cecinisset  grains  amicum?"  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  ushers  of  this  pedagogue  were  superior 
to  himself.  Patiick  Alison,  afterwards  a  Presbyterian 
Clergyman  of  Baltimore,  ot  more  than  comu  on  reputa- 
tion, James  \\  ilson,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  th  U.  S.,  and  John  Andrews, 
afterwards  Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Note  8.)— The  first  Directors  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Parsons, 
Thomas  Godfrey,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Robert  Grace, 
Thomas  Hopkmson,  Philip  Syng, Jun.,  Anthonj  Nicho- 
las, John  Jones,  Jun.,  and  Isaac  Pennington.  They 
were  appo  ntcd  in  November  1731.  In  1777  the  insti- 
tution was  enriched  bj  the  munificent  bequest  of  the 
Hon.  James  Logan,  with  3944  volumes,  most  of  '.hem 
old  authors  ol  stei  ling  mint.  An  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1791  annexed  the  Loganian  lo  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  and  the  books  were  placed  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  May,  1794. 

(Note  9.)—'  Ihe  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety lor  promoting  Useful  Knowledge,'  was  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  societies,  the  one  called  'The 
American  Philosophical  Society,'  and  the  other  'The 
Junto,  or  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.* 
I  he  former  w  as  institute  d  in  1743,  and  the  latter  was  in 
existence  in  1758.  I  perceive  that  Dr.  Mease  in  his  ex- 
cellent 'Picture  of  Philadelphia,'  has  dated  the  origin 
of  this  society  in  1766,  but  a  minute  book\if  proceed- 
ings is  extant  reaching  so  lar  back  as  1758,  and  it  is 
probable  the  Juniohada  still  earlier  commencement. 
I  he  union  v.  as  furmed  by  combining  the  names  of  both 
associations,  and  exchanging  lisis  of  the  members  of 
each,  The  combination  took  place  in  December  1768, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  was  elected  first  President  of  the  uni- 
ted society.    It  was  incorporated  in  1780.     In   1816  a 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  with  the  investment  of 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  their  active  capital,  in  the 
coal  brought  down  the  last  year — not  only  discouraged, 
but  actually  disabled  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
from  pursuing  the  business  with  spirit  until  they  could 
make  sales. 

'  Since  the  commencement  of  Autumn,  the  demand  both 
at  home  and  coastwise,  has  been  unprecedented,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  get  much  increased  supply  for  the 
present  year — many  of  the  miners  and  boat-men  had 
been  discharged,  and  gone  to  other  work,  and  could 
not  be  got  back  in  time  to  mine  and  transport  enough 
to  meet  the  increased  demand.  We  advise  our  friends, 
and  we  hope  we  have  many,  who  intend  to  use  this  ex- 
cellent fuel,  whether  for  domestic,  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  to  secure  to  themselves  a  full  supply  the  en- 
suing year,  by  giving  their  orders  early  in  the  season, 
which  we  understand  will  be  received  with  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  sellers,  that  if  they  should  af- 
terwards sell  at  a  less  price  during  the  season,  than  that 
contracted  at,  they  will  refund  to  the  previous  purchas- 
ers the  whole  amount  of  such  reduction. 

This  judicious  plan  will  enable  those  engaged  in  the 
business,  to  avoid  the  great  additional  expense  they 
would  otherwise  incur,  of  wharf  and  yard  rent,  and  fre- 
quent handling,  and  also  to  command  the  tise  of  their 
funds,  so  as  to  bring  a  full  supply  to  market:  and  would 
insure  to  the  consumers  a  full  supply,  at  the  lowest 
price,  at  which  their  favourite  kind  is  sold — and  enable 
those  who  have  to  transport  it  coastwise,  to  engage  their 
freights  at  much  less  than  they  have  to  pay  late  in  the 
season. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  want  of  capital  in  the 
business,  and  we  know  of  none,  where  it  could  be  more 
safely  or  advantageously  employed,  than  in  the  Coal 
Trade. 

There  has  been  expended  in  making  the  Canals  and 
Rail  Roads  leading  to  the  Coal  Mines  on  the  Schuylkill, 
Lehigh,  and  Lackawanna,  more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  the  large  amounts  expended  in  other 
improvements  necessary  to  accommodate  the  great 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business,  and  large 
expenditures  are  still  being  made  to  render  the  access 
to  the  mines  more  complete,  so  as  to  redue  the  cost, 
and  increase  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  this 
fuel,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  No  accurate 
account  can  now  be  had  of  the  quantities  of  either  An- 
thracite or  Bituminous  Coal  mined  and  transported  on 
■the  Susquehannah, 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  1st  April  last,  there  was 
remaining  unconsumed,  and  principally  unsold,  being  a 
surplus  quantity  of  Coal  mined  in  1830,  of  at  least  50,000 
tons,  and  that  the  quantity  wanted  for  actual  consump- 
tion, before  the  1st  of  April  next,  (besides  the  50,000 
tons  of  surplus  the  last  year,)  will  far  exceed  all  that 
can  now  be  mined  and  brought  to  market  betore  the 
close  of  Canal  Navigation.  The  price  of  Anthracite 
Coal,  which,  from  1820  to  1827,  varied  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars  per  ton,  has  been  reduced  the  present  year 
to  $i  50  to  $5  00  per  ton,  by  the  cargo  at  Philadelphia, 
and  §5  00  at  Roundout. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Anthra- 
cite Coal,  mined  and  brought  to  market,  has  been  con- 
sumed by  steam  engines  and  in  manufactories;  its  sub- 
stitution for  other  fuel  very  materially  lessens  the  risk 
and  cost  of  insurance  against  fire.  In  England,  where 
Coal  alone  is  used  as  fuel  for  domestic  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  consumption  is  more  than  fif- 
teen millons  of  tons  per  annum,  or  about  one  ton  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  the  United  States  there  are  about  four 
millions  of  inhabitansts  within  ten  miles  of  tide  water. 
If  Coal  should  be  substituted  for  one  fourth  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fuel  used  within  ten  miles  of  tide  water,  it  will 
require  one  million  of  tons,  and  give  full  employment  to 
as  much  tonnage  as  is  equal  to  one  thousand  vessels, 
each  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  to  transport  it  coast- 
wise, ten  trips  to  each  being  quite  equal  to  what  can  be 
performed  on  an  average,  coastwise,  in  one  year. 


Statement  of  the  quantities  of  Anthracite  Coal  mined 
and  transported  to  Tide  Water  at  Philadelphia,  and 
and  Roundout  on  the  North  river,  commencing  in 
1820,  and  ending  the  22d  October,  1831.  And' also 
the  amount  of  Tonnage  employed  in  its  transportation 
Coastwise.  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
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[For  calculations  on  the  actual  consumption  of  coal, 
and  the  trade  in  1828,  see  Reg.  vol.  3,  page  79.— Ed.] 
*  To  October  22. 
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the  privilege,  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  of  [  doubt;  that  the  Union  is  indebted  to  Pennsylvania  for  the 
exercising  one  hour  daily  in  his  exercising  yard.  He  i  Jirst  introduction  of canak  and  turnpikes  lu  the  public  at 
is  furnished  besides  with  work,  ike."  This  account  \  ttntion.  It  has  been  the  policy  01  some  other  states, 
comprnes  every  peculiarity  ot  his  condition,  except  not  only  to  a-sumc  to  themselves  the  credit  of  origina- 
that  he  has  frequent  intercourse  with  lnsketptr,  and  j  ting  these  means  ol  con  mercial  inteicourse,  but  to  add 
with  moral  and  religious  persons,  besides  having  acci  ss  '  insult  to  injustice  by  ceaseless  efforts  to  depreciate  the 
to  suitable  books.  The  intercourse  between  the  crimi-  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  exalt  their  own 
nal  ai.d  those  individuals  who  are  permitted  to  approach  |  reputation." 

him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  species  of  solitude  (Note  7.) — Several  poets  of  inferior  note  are  spoken 
as  is  necessary  to  amendment.  The  society  of  his  tel-  of  who  lived  about  this  time.  David  James  Dove  was 
low  prisoners  is  prohibited  less  for  the  purpose  of  pun-  I  a  schoolmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  dealer  in  the  mi- 
ishment  than  because  it  will  prove  injurious  to  his  moral  |  nor  k;nd  of  satirical  poetry.  He  taught  about  the  peri- 
healih,  and  be  subversive  oi  the  design  to  make  him  a  i  od  ol  the  revolution,  and  is  ludicrously  introduced  in  a 
useful  member  of  society.  Is  there  a  hope  of  future;  book  entitled  "'1  he  life  and  adventuies  of  Chevalier 
effort  from  that  offender  whose  name  is  known  and  I  Taylor."  Ibis  Taylor  be  it  remembered,  is  spoken  of 
whose  intamy  is  notorious  among  his  fellow  prisoners?  as  a  talker  of  Latin  in  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson. 
Where  will  he  seek  refuge  fioin  the  possibility  of  a  Kinnersley  was  an  English  teacher  and  an  anabaptist 
visit  trom  his  fellow  convicts  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  Clergyman  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  and  from  his 
his  credit  for  piobity'  The  consciousness  of  a  blasted  devotion  to  electricity  is  thought  to  have  contributed  in 
character  will  parahze  the  virtue  that  would  redeem  it.  no  small  degree  to  certain  discover  es  in  the  application 
'1  he  number  ot  inmaies  since  the  correspondence  be-  of  the  principles  of  that  science  ascribed  to  Dr.  i'rank- 
tween  Mr.  Vauxand  Dr.  Bache  has  been  gradually  in-  I'm. 
creasing,  and  now  amounts  to  77.     IS  either  insanity  nor        John  Beveridge  contemporary  with  these  was  a  clas- 


detriment  to  htulth  has  yet  been  discoverable,  but  on  the 
contrary,  nut  a  case  of  mental  aliment  and  Jew  of  bodily 
sickness  have  occurred. 

The  notion  ot  the  great  expense  attending  the  mode 
of  treatment,  for  which  Roberts  Vaux  contended  in  the 
controversial  discussion  between  him  and  William 
Roscoe  ot  Liverpool,  is  very  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
erroneous.     1  quote  trom  Mr.  Yaux's  first  letter:* 

"By  separate  confinement,  other  advantages  of  an 
economical  nature  will  result;  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  great  reduction  ol  the  terms  ot  imprison- 
ment: for,  instead  of  from  three  to  twenty  years,  and 
sometimes  longer,  as  many  months,  excepting  for  very 
atrocious  crimes,  will  answer  all  the  ends  of  retributive 
justice  and  penitential  experience,  which  on  the  actual 
plan,  the  greatest  detention  in  prison  fails  to  accom- 
plish. Besides  this  abatement  ol  expense  in  maintain- 
ing prisoners,  very  few  keepers  will  be  required  on  ihe 
new  system,  and  as  the  females  would  be  entrusted 
wholly  to  the  custody  of  suitable  individuals  ot  their 
own  sex,  their  services  can  of  course  be  secured  lor  less 
compensation  ihan  men.  Such  ol  the  prisoners  as  may 
be  employed,  will  necess.  rily  labour  alone,  and  the 
kinds  of  business  in  which  they  will  be  engaged,  not 
being  rough  and  exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the 
expenditure  for  clothing  must  be  much  diminished. 
On  the  score  of  cost,  therefore,  if  that,  indeed,  be  an 
object  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  the  solitary  plan 
recommends  itself  to  the  regaid  of  the  public  econo- 
mic. But  Ihe  problem  of  expense  in  niy  opinion,  can 
only  be  truly  solved,  by  showing  the  cheapest  method  of 
keeping  the  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is  most  likely  to 
reform  them,  to  deter  others  by  the  imposing  character  of 
the  punishment,  from  preying  upon  the  honest  and  unof- 
fending members  oj  society,  ufierwards  involving  heavy 
judicial  costs  to  establish  their  guilt — and  becoming  at  lust 
a  charge  to  the  country  as  convicted  felons." 

(Note  5. — The  county  bridges  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate.  Some  have  been  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  horn  30  to  40,  and  even  60,000  dollars. 

(Note  6.) — Reference  is  made  in  the  texi  to  George 
Washington  Smith,  Esq.  whose  minute  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  die  internal  improvements  of  the 
country,  is  well  known.  He  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage in  his 'Notes,  &.c.'  published  in  the  fir?t  volume 
of  hazard's  Register,  on  the  subject  of  Pennsylvania's 
first  interesting  the  public  mind  upon  turnpike  roads 
and  canals. 

'Numerous  letiers  were  extant  wh  ch  are  i  eculi- 
arly  interesting,  not  merely  from  the  character  of  their 
writers,  but  for  the  perfect  originality  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  them.     They   prove  beyond  all  possibility  of 


•  See  the  letter  entire,  in  Reg.  vol.  6,  page  282.  Ed. 


sical  teacher,  whose  Latin  poetry  published  in  1765 
has  been  commended  for  ihe  mechanical  correctness 
of  the  versification,  but  it  is  deficient  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes poetry.  He  was  mean  enough  to  solicit  of  Tho- 
mas Penn,  a  few  of  ihe  many  acres  which  the  proprie- 
tor possessed  on  the  shorts  ot  the  Delaware,  reminding 
him  that  Ajax,  JEneas,  and  Maecenas,  were  immortal- 
ized by  the  strains  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  I 
quote  the  passage  last  alluded  to  in  exemplification  of 
the  vanity  which  could  suggest  a  parallel  between  the 
praises  of  those  mighty  geniuses  and  his  own  muse: 

"Quid  loret  JEneas,  et  magni  nominis  Ajax, 
Atque  alii  quoium  sunt  nomina  multa  virorum; 
Ni  foret  et  vatts  divini  carminis  auctor 
Mceonides,  sacro  qui  primus  vertice  Pindi 
Dcduxit  faciles  Phabo  plaudente,  Camcenas? 

Velquid  Maecenas,  animi  mentisque  benigna: 
Ni  benefacta  sui  celebrasset  carmen  Horati, 
Et  Maro  munificum  cecinisset  gratus  amicum?"  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  the  ushers  of  this  pedagogue  were  superior 
to  himself.  Patiick  Alison,  afterwards  a  Presbyterian 
Clergyman  of  Baltimore,  ot  more  than comn. on  reputa- 
tion, James  Wilson,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  th,  U.  S.,  and  John  Andrews, 
afterwards  Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Note  8.)— The  first  Directors  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Parsons, 
Thomas  Godfrey,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Robert  Grace, 
1  homas  Hopkinson,  Philip  Syng,  Jun.,  Anthony  Nicho- 
las, John  Jones,  Jun.,  and  Isaac  Pennington.  They 
were  appointed  in  November  1731.  In  3777  the  insti- 
tution was  enriched  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  the 
Hon.  James  Logan,  with  3944  volumes,  most  of  them 
old  authors  ot  sterling  merit.  An  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1791  annexed  the  Loganian  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  and  the  books  were  placed  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  May,  1794. 

(Note  9.) — 'The  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety lor  promoting  Useful  Knowledge,'  was  formee" 
by  the  junction  of  two  societies,  the  one  called  'The 
American  Philosophical  Society,'  and  the  other  'The 
Junto,  or  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge." 
I  he  former  was  instituted  in  1743,  and  the  latter  was  in 
existence  in  1758.  1  perceive  that  Dr.  Mease  in  his  ex- 
cellent 'Picture  of  Philadelphia,'  has  dated  the  origin 
of  this  society  in  1766,  but  a  minute_book  of  proceed- 
ings is  extant  reaching  so  far  back  as  1758,  and  it  is 
probable  the  Junto  had  a  still  earlier  commencement. 
I  he  union  v.  as  formed  by  combining  the  names  of  both 
associations,  and  exchanging  lists  of  the  members  of 
each,  The  combination  took  place  in  December  1768, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  was  elected  first  President  of  the  uni- 
ted society.    It  was  incorporated  in  1780.     In  1816  a 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  with  the  investment  of 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  their  active  capital,  in  the 
coal  brought  down  the  last  year — not  only  discouraged, 
but  actually  disabled  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
from  pursuing  the  business  with  spirit  until  they  could 
make  sales. 

■  Since  the  commencement  of  Autumn,  the  demand  both 
at  home  and  coastwise,  has  been  unprecedented,  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  get  much  increased  supply  for  the 
present  year — many  of  the  miners  and  boat-men  had 
been  discharged,  and  gone  to  other  work,  and  could 
not  be  got  back  in  time  to  mine  and  transport  enough 
to  meet  the  increased  demand.  We  advise  our  friends, 
and  we  hope  we  have  many,  who  intend  to  use  this  ex- 
cellent fuel,  whether  for  domestic,  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  to  secure  to  themselves  a  full  supply  the  en- 
suing year,  by  giving  their  orders  early  in  the  season, 
which  we  understand  will  be  received  with  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  sellers,  that  if  they  should  af- 
terwards.sell  at  a  less  price  during  the  season,  than  that 
contracted  at,  they  will  refund  to  the  previous  purchas- 
ers the  whole  amount  of  such  reduction. 

This  judicious  plan  will  enable  those  engaged  in  the 
business,  to  avoid  the  great  additional  expense  they 
would  otherwise  incur,  of  wharf  and  yard  rent,  and  fre- 
quent handling,  and  also  to  command  the  use  of  their 
funds,  so  as  to  bring  a  full  supply  to  market:  and  would  I 
insure  to  the  consumers  a  full  supply,  at  the  lowest'  2  3  3  ^  —  ~ 
price,  at  which  their  favourite  kind  is  sold — and  enable 
those  who  have  to  transport  it  coastwise,  to  engage  their 
freights  at  much  less  than  they  have  to  pay  late  in  the 
season. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  want  of  capital  in  the 
business,  and  we  kmw  of  none,  where  it  could  be  more 
safely  or  advantageously  employed,  than  in  the  Coal 
Trade. 

There  has  been  expended  in  making  the  Canals  and 
Kail  Roads  leading  to  the  Coal  Mines  on  the  Schuylkill, 
Lehigh,  and  Lackawanna,  more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  the  large  amounts  expended  in  other 
improvements  necessary  to  accommodate  the  great 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business,  and  large 
expenditures  are  still  being  made  to  render  the  access 
to  the  mines  more  complete,  so  as  to  redue  the  cost, 
and  increase  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  this 
fuel,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  No  accurate 
account  can  now  be  had  of  the  quantities  of  either  An- 
thracite or  Bituminous  Coal  mined  and  transported  on 
the  Susquehannah, 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  1st  April  last,  there  was 
remaining  unconsumed,  and  principally  unsold,  being  a 
surplus  quantity  of  Coal  mined  in  1830,  of  at  least  50,000 
tons,  and  that  the  quantity  wanted  for  actual  consump- 
tion, before  the  1st  of  April  next,  (besides  the  50,000 
tons  of  surplus  the  last  year,)  will  far  exceed  all  that 
can  now  be  mined  and  brought  to  market  before  the 
close  of  Canal  Navigation.  The  price  of  Anthracite 
Coal,  which,  from  1820  to  1827,  varied  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars  per  ton,  has  been  reduced  the  present  year  I 
to  $i  50  to  $5  00  per  ton,  by  the  cargo  at  Philadelphia, 
and  $5  00  at  Roundout. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Anthra- 
cite Coal,  mined  and  brought  to  market,  has  been  con-  I 
sumed  by  steam  engines  and  in  manufactories;  its  sub-  I 
stitution  for  other  fuel  very  materially  lessens  the  risk 
and  cost  of  insurance  against  fire.  In  England,  where 
Coal  alone  is  used  as  fuel  for  domestic  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  consumption  is  more  than  fif- 
teen millons  of  tons  per  annum,  oraboutone  ton  to  each 
inhabitant.  In  'he  United  Slates  there  are  about  four 
millions  of  inhabitants  within  ten  miles  of  tide  water. 
If  Coal  should  be  substituted  for  one  fourth  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fuel  used  within  ten  miles  of  tide  water,  it  will 
require  one  million  of  tons,  and  give  full  employment  to 
as  much  tonnage  as  is  equal  to  one  thousand  vessels, 
each  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  to  transport  it  coast- 
wise, ten  trips  to  each  being  quite  equal  to  what  can  be 
performed  on  an  average,  coastwise,  in  one  year. 


SriTEMEST  of  the  quantities  of  Anthracite  Coal  mined 
and  transported  to  Tide  Water  at  Philadelphia,  and 
and  Roundont  on  the  North  river,  commencing  in 
1820,  and  ending  the  22d  October,  1831.  And  also 
the  amount  of  Tonnage  emploved  in  its  transportation 
Coastwise.  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
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[For  calculations  on  the  actual  consumption  of  coal, 
and  the  trade  in  1828,  see  Reg.  vol.  3,  page  79. — Ed.] 
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BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  vs.  Benjamin  Shelmire. 
October  Session,  1831. — Judges  Baldwin  &  Hopklnson. 

Indictment  for  uttering,  passing  and  publishing  as 
true,  a  certain  false,  forged  and  counterfeit  order, 
purporting  to  be  an  order  upon  the  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  drawn  by  the  Office  of  Discount 
and  Deposit  in  Mobile,  by  Philip  McLoskey,  President 
of  said  office. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  orders  or  drafts, 
and  whether,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  they  may  be 
the  subject  of  forgery;  and  also  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  the  Bank  for  the  payment  of  them,  arose  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
That  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Court  to  the  Jury  which 
bas  relation  to  these  questions,  was  as  follows — deliver- 
ed by  Judge  Baldwin: — 

The  counsel  of  the  defendant  lias  presented  to  the 
Court  the  question,  whether  the  orders  or  checks  of  a 
President  of  a  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  drawn 
on  the  cashier  of  the  mother  Bank,  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "order  or  check,"  mentioned 
in  the  18th  section  of  the  law  incorporating  the  Bank. 
The  point  has  not  been  argued,  but  it  has  been  made.  It 
arises  necessarily,  is  vital  to  the  prosecution,  and  must 
be  decided  by  the  Court.  The  words  of  the  law  are 
very  plain — "  or  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  order  or 
check  upon  the  said  Hank  or  corporation  or  any  cashier 
thereof" — broad  enough  to  embrace  this  paper  which 
on  its  face  purports  to  be  such  an  order,  and  if  genuine, 
would  be  one,  any  order  or  check  on  the  Bank  or  any 
of  its  cashiers  at  the  Branches  or  here,  or  any  draft  or 
bill  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  in  law  would  be 
deemed  an  order  or  check.  Is  this  comprehensive 
description  narrowed  by  any  other  parts  of  the  law? 
We  find  in  it  no  prohibition  direct  or  indirect  against 
issuing  this  kind  of  paper  either  by  the  Bank  or  any  of 
its  Branches,  or  any  word  or  expression  by  which  Con- 
gress has  excluded  it  from  the  purview  of  the  18th 
section;  neither  can  we  perceive  any  thing  in  its  nature 
which  would  justify  such  inferences.  The  only  restric- 
tion on  the  issuing  of  any  paper,  is  in  the  proviso  to  the 
12th  fundamental  article  in  the  11th  section  of  the  char- 
ter. The  Bank  can  make  no  bill  obligatory  or  of  credit 
under  its  seal  for  the  payment  of  a  less  sum  than  five 
thousand  dollars;  the  bills  or  notes  issued  by  order  of 
the  corporation,  signed  by  the  president  and  cashier, 
are  made  as  binding  and  obligatory  on  the  Bank  as 
those  of  private  persons,  but  all  their  bills  and  notes 
must  be  payable  on  demand,  unless  of  a  sum  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  payable  to  order;  none  of 
these  restraints  apply  to  an  order  or  check;  the  notes 
or  bills  alluded  to  are  such  as  contain  a  promise  to  pay 
money,  and  the  bills  obligatory  are  such  only  as  are  un- 
der seal,  and  for  sums  not  less  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Bank  is  left  free  to  contract  debts  by  any 
other  mode  than  by  their  promissory  note  or  an  obliga- 
tion under  seal,  with  no  other  limitation  than  is  contain- 
ed in  the  8th  fundamental  article,  which  is  merely  as  to 
amount,  the  only  effect  of  which,  is  not  to  exempt  the 
Bank  from  liability  for  the  excess,  but  to  make  the  Di- 
rectors, under  whose  administration  it  shall  happen. 
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personally  liable.  The  words  of  this  article  are  in  our 
mind,  very  conclusive  on  this  point.  "The  total  amount 
of  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time 
owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note,  or  other  contract  over 
and  above  the  debt  or  debts  due  for.money  deposited  in 
the  Bank,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,"  Sec. 

This  is  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Bank  may 
make,  and  are  bound  by  contracts  other  than  those  by 
bond,  bill,  note  or  deposit.  These  other  contracts  must 
betaken  to  mean  and  be  co-extensive  with  ordinary 
transactions  of  Banks.  We  certainly  cannot  confine 
them  to  limits  narrower  than  those  subjects  which  the 
charter  recognizes  as  those  on  which  the  Bank  are  to 
act.  Deposits,  discounts,  drawing,  endorsing,  buying, 
selling  bills  of  exchange,  or  taking  them  for  collection, 
dealing  in  gold  or  silver  bullion,  paying  for  buildings, 
improvements,  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  ate 
"  other  contracts"  by  which  the  Bank  may  incur  debts, 
and  are  bound  to  pay  them  to  any  amount  to  which  they 
may  be  contracted  by  them  or  under  their  authority. 
In  all  these  operations,  checks  or  orders  on  the  Bank  or 
its  cashiers, are  indispensable  to  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Bank.  They  are  peculiarly  so.when  we  consider 
the  connexion  between  the  Bank  and  the  Government 
and  its  Branches.  Being  the  depositories  of  the  public 
money, — bound  to  transfer  it  without  charge  or  com- 
mission  from    the    place  where   it   is   received  to  the 

place  where  it  is  wanted  or  required  to  be  deposited, 

bound  to  distribute  the  money  of  the  Government 
among  its  creditors, — to  pay  the  salaries  of  public  of- 
ficers,— to  act  as  commissioners  of  loans  in  the  different 
states,  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  pensions, 
— there  must  of  necessity  be  drafts,  orders  and  checks 
by  the  Bank  on  its  Branches,  and  by  the  Branches  on 
each  other,  and  on  the  Bank.  The  Branches  are  of- 
fices of  discount  and  deposit.  Independently  of  the  du- 
ties enjoined  on  them  by  the  charter,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Government,  there  were  great  and  power- 
ful reasons  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
establishment  of  its  Branches,  to  create  and  continue  a 
sound,  uniform  currency,  facilities  for  internal  ex- 
change, and  remittance.  It  cannot  be  contended  that 
drafts,  orders,  or  checks,  drawn  by  or  on  the  Bank,  or 
any  Branch,  are  not  legitimate  means  by  which  all  these 
objects,  both  public  and  private,  could  be  accomplish- 
ed, or  that  they  can  be  accomplished  without  them. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  there  is  any  express  or  im- 
plied prohibition  making  them  unlawful,  and  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  Bank,  individuals  and 
the  public  should  not  have  the  same  protection  against 
any  injury  which  might  result  from  their  being  forged  or 
circulated  as  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank,  or  the 
drafts,  orders  or  checks  of  individuals  upon  a  cashier  of 
the  Bank.  It  is  in  our  opinion  no  answer  to  these  views, 
that  the  law  has  not  expressly  authorized  the  officers, 
of  the  Branches  to  draw  on  the  Bank:  it  is  enough  fop 
this  point  that  they  are  not  prohibited  from  doing  so:  it 
is  an  act  indispensable  to  the  transaction  of  their  ordi- 
nary business,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public 
and  others.  The  bank  may  contract  otherwise  than  by 
bond,  note  or  bill.  They  may  authorize  the  Blanches 
to  draw  orders,  checks  or  bills  upon  them,  whether  in 
funds  or  not, — but  authorized  or  not,  the  paper  has  the 
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same  validity;  if  genuine,  the  drawer  or  drawee  is  bound 
for  payment.  It  would  be  introducing  a  new  principle 
into  our  code  of  criminal  law,  to  say  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  would  depend  upon  the  fact 
of  the  person  in  whose  name  a  paper  is  forged  having 
funds  or  authority  on  which  he  could  draw  his  order  or 
check.  If  a  genuine  bill  is  wanting  in  some  requisite 
to  give  it  currency,  as  the  indorsment  of  the  payee 
when  payable  to  order — or  if  a  positive  law  directs  that 
besides  the  proper  signatures,  some  other  acts  should 
be  done  to  give  it  any  validity  between  the  parlies,  or 
permit  it  to  be  read  in  evidence — as  that  it  should  be 
stamped — the  crime  of  forgery  is  as  complete  by  forging 
or  knowingly  passing  it  before  endorsed  or  stampf,  as 
after.  Bailey  on  Bills  442,  Am.  ed.  382;  6  D.  and  E. 
606,  Rex  vs. 

To  save  the  party  from  the  penalty  on  account  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  paper  if  genuine  in  fact,  it  must  he 
shown  to  be  wholly  illegal  and  void  in  its  operation,  so 
that  no  one  could  be  injured  by  its  being  forged  or  pas- 
sed upon  him.  The  genuine  paper  must  be  as  worth- 
less as  its  counterfeit.  The  law  embracing  then  all  or- 
ders or  checks  on  the  Bank  or  any  Cashier  thereof,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Bank  or  any  other  person,  con- 
taining no  exceptions, — excluding  no  paper  which 
comes  within  the  definition  or  common  acceptation  of 
an  order  or  check,  or  prohibiting  the  issue  or  circula- 
tion of  those  drawn  by  the  Presidents  of  Branches,  we 
are  bound  to  declare  them  to  be  within  the  words,  spi- 
rit and  meaning  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  or  the  checks  or  orders  of  individuals. 

You  will  therefore  understand  us  as  distinctly  laying 
down  the  law  to  be,  that  it  is  criminal  to  forge  or  pass 
paper  of  this  description.  The  next  question  of 
law  which  arises  in  the  case  is,  whether  that  part  of 
the  indictment  which  charges  that  the  accused  passed 
the  order  or  check  in  question,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  made  out. 

On  this  part  of  the  case  the  law  is  well  settled — the 
indictment  must  allege  the  offence  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  the  intention  of  defrauding  some  person  or 
corporation,  and  this  allegation  must  be  proved  as  laid. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  must  be  taken  with  this 
qualification.  If  the  person  in  whose  name  a  forged 
note,  bill,  order  or  check  is  drawn,  or  the  one  on  whom 
it  is  drawn,  would,  if  genuine,  be  hound  to  pay  it,  the 
law  infers  and  takes  as  proved  the  intentions  to  defraud 
and  injure  such  person,  from  the  act  of  forging,  or 
knowingly  passing  such  paper.  Bailey  on  Bills,  442, 
Am.  ed.  386;  Russell  and  Kyan,  169,291,2;  2d  Taunt. 
333,  4. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  actual  in- 
jury sustained  or  fraud  practised  in  fact,  on  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  meditated  fraud  or  injury; 
this  part  of  the  offence  consists  in  mere  intention,  and 
if  that  intention  can  be  consummated  the  offence  is  com- 
plete. It  is  enough  that  it  may  probably  or  possibly  be 
done.  2d  Str.  749,  2d  L.  R.  1469,  2d  W.  Bl.  787,  4th 
Wash.  727,  2d  Taunt.  333. 

The  passing  of  this  order  or  check  is  alleged  to  be 
done  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  Bank  might  or  could  be  defrauded  or  inju- 
red if  the  paper  was  genuine.  By  the  14th  fundamen- 
tal article  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  it  is  bound  to  es- 
tablish Branches  in  certain  cases.  It  is  authorised  to  es- 
tablish them  wheresoever  they  may  think  fit,  within 
the  United  States,  and  to  commit  the  management  and 
tho  business  thereof  to  such  persons  and  under  such  re- 
gulations as  they  may  think  proper,  not  being  contrary 
to  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  Bank;  or  instead  of  es- 
tablishing Branches  they  may  employ  other  Banks,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Treasury,  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness proposed,  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount, 
under  such  agreements  and  under  such  regulations  as 
they  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

It  tbus  appears  that  the  branches  are  legitimate  em- 


anations from  the  present  Bank,  who  may  commit  their 
management  to  such  persons,  and  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  they  think  proper,  under  no  other  limitations 
to  their  power  than  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  own 
charter. 

The  operations  of  the  Branches  are  carried  on  with 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  by  officers  of  its  appoint- 
ment and  under  its  regulations:  they  are  its  agents  ca- 
pable of  binding  it  by  their  contracts;  all  their  transac- 
tions are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bank,  who  cannot  disa- 
vow them  unless  in  a  clear  case  of  an  access  or  abuse  of 
their  own  powers,  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
invalidate  the  contract  of  an  agent  of  any  other  corpo- 
ration or  an  individual.  Any  business  may  be  done  at 
the  Branches  in  relation  to  the  discounts  and  deposits 
which  may  be  done  at  the  parent  Bank;  it  is  liable  to 
depositors  for  all  balances  due  at  the  Branches,  for  all 
drafts,  orders  or  checks  drawn  by  its  officers  on  their 
own  Cashie'-,  by  their  own  authority. 

The  act  of  establishing  a  Branch  is  per  se  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agency;  it  is  an  authority  not  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  regulations  under  which  their  agent  acts, 
but  to  the  extent  of  all  acts  and  transactions  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Branches,  which  the  Bank  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  and  confirming,  on  the  same  principle 
that  individuals  are  liable  on  the  contracts  of  their 
wives  and  servants,  who  have  been  permitted  to  deal  on 
their  credit;  and  in  their  names;  or  a  merchant  whose 
clerk  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters, signing  notes, bills 
and  checks  in  his  name,  though  without  any  written  or 
express  authority,  by  the  adoption  and  recognition  of 
which  he  authorises  the  public  to  consider  his  clerk  as 
his  agent,  authorised  to  do  in  future  what  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  with  h<s  knowledge  and  assent. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  that  the  Bank  should  not  be 
liable  for  checks  or  orders  drawn  by  its  agents  at  their 
own  Branches,  which  not  only  form  a  very  important 
item  in  the  currency  of  the  country  and  the  operation 
of  the  Branches,  but  which  the  Bank  have  for  years 
daily  ratified  and  sanctioned  by  their  payment:  the  uni- 
form course  of  business  transacted  between  the  Bank 
and  its  Branches,  furnishes  such  a  strong  legal  inference 
and  presumption  of  its  being  authorised  by  the  regula- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  established,  that  the 
burthen  of  proof  to  tiie  contrary  is  clearly  thrown  on 
the  Bank  or  any  other  person  who  would  attempt  to 
show  that  the  paper  was  not  obligatory  upon  them. 
It  would  be  a  severe  reflection  on  the  Bank  to  suppose 
that  they  would  for  a  moment  refuse  payment  of  these 
checks  and  orders,  and  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
would  deserve  little  of  public  respect  or  confidence  if 
the  law  would  not  coerce  it. 

But  the  charter  is  not  silent.  The  8th  fundamental 
article  makes  the  Bank  liable  for  all  debts,  though  they 
exceed  the  amount  limited, — the  14th  makes  the  offi- 
ces of  discount  and  deposits  its  agents, — the  16th  sec- 
tions makes  the  Bank  the  depository  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of  transferring, 
distributing  and  paying  in  under  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury, — and  by  the  17th  article,  the  Bank  is  bound 
to  pay  in  gold  and  silver  all  its  notes,  bills  and  obliga- 
tions, and  all  deposits  in  the  Bank  or  its  offices, — and 
the  proviso  enacts,  that  Congress  may  enforce  and  re- 
gulate the  payment  of  other  debts  under  the  same  pe- 
nalties as  are  prescribed  for  the  refusal  to  pay  its  notes, 
bills,  obligations  and  deposits.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Bank  contracts  a  debt,  the  shape  it  assumes,  or  the  pla- 
ces where  contracted,  is  of  no  importance.  The  offices 
being  its  agents,  the  debts  contracted  by  them  become 
the  debts  of  the  corporation,  imposing  a  duty  to  pay 
them,  which  may  lie  done  at  or  by  the  Branches  of  the 
Bank.  If  the  payment  is  made  in  coin,  the  debt  is 
extinguished;  if  made  by  a  draft,  or  check,  the  debt  re- 
mains until  they  are  actually  paid.  Unless  the  holder 
expressly  takes  them  as  payment,  and  at  his  own  risk, 
they  create  a  new  duty  or  obligation,  which  the  Bank  is 
as  much  bound  to  perform  as  the  old  one  for  which  it 
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is  intended  to  make  satisfaction.  It  is  a  matter  of  mu- 
tual convenience,  whether  the  old  debt  or  duty  shall  be 
extinguished  by  payment  or  talcing  paper,  whether  in 
the  promissory  notes  of  the  Hank,  or  orders  or  checks 
drawn  upon  it.  They  may  be  in  large  drafts  or  orders 
for  remittance,  or  small  ones  fur  currency  or  circulation, 
and  in  any  form,  with  or  without  ornaments,  devices  or 
marks.  Whether  they  resemble  in  these  particulars  the 
notes  of  the  Bank, is  immalerialjtlieir  substance  and  legal 
effect  are  the  same;they  create  a  new  debt  or  duty,  ob- 
ligatory on  the  Bank.  It  is  bound  to  honor  all  the  pa- 
per which  it  issues  or  gets  into  circulation  by  its  au- 
thority or  agents.  Paper  of  tile  kind  now  under  consid- 
eration, can  be  put  into  circulation  in  no  other  way 
than  by  being  issued  in  payment  of  a  debtor  or  other 
equivalent.  If,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Treasury.an  offi- 
cer of  the  branch  at  a  place  in  which  public  funds  were 
deposited,  should  draw  his  order  on  the  cashier  of  the 
Bank  or  any  Branch  at  a  place  to  which  it  was  required  to 
transfer  them,orin  distributing  the  public  money  among 
public  creditors,  and  disbursing  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, paying  salaries,  pensions  or  the  public  debt, 
should  as  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  and  consent, 
give  drafts,  orders,  or  checks,  either  for  remittance  or 
circulation,  on  the  Bank  or  another  Branch,  the  Bank 
would  be  as  much  bound  to  pay  them  as  they  would  to 
pay  the  same  amount  to  an  officer  or  creditor  of  the  go- 
vernment, who  would  deposit  to  his  own  credit  the 
amount  thus  received  through  the  Bank. 

The  same  rule  would  apply  to  an  individual  deposi- 
tor, a  creditor  of  the  Bank,  or  one  who  had  an  order 
or  check  on  them,  and  would  receive  payment  in  the 
shape  of  Branch  orders,  so,  if  a  Branch  makes  a  con- 
tract of  discount,  and  pays  the  proceeds  by  drafts  on 
the  Bank,  or  any  other  kind  of  paper  to  suit  their  con- 
venience, these  obligations  necessarily  result  from  the 
contracts  of  deposit  and  discount.  But  there  is  another 
contract  equally  binding — that  of  purchase  and  ex- 
change. An  individual  desirous  of  procuring  a  medium 
of  remittance  or  circulation,  exchanges  with  a  Branch 
his  gold,  silver  or  any  paper  which  they  accept,  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  drafts,  orders  or  checks,  large  or 
small,  as  the  case  may  be,  stands  in  tile  same  position 
to  the  Bank  as  previous  creditor,  depositor  or  holder 
of  any  demand  upon  them.  He  pays  his  money  unto 
the  coders  of  foe  Bank,  who  receive  it  from  their  agents 
as  the  product  of  the  contract  made  by  their  drafts  and 
orders,  all  the  profits  of  which  go  directly  to  the  Bank. 
To  refuse  payment  in  any  of  these  cases,  would  be  a 
fraud  too  palpable  to  he  tolerated — wholly  repugnant 
to  every  dictate  of  justice  and  rule  of  law. 
The  Bank  then  being  liable  to  pay  paper  of  this  descrip- 
tion if  genuine,  it  follows  that  the  forging  or  knowing- 
ly passing  it,  could  and  might  be  intended,  and  operate, 
to  defraud  the  Bank.  This  raises  the  legal  inference 
and  presumption  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  ac- 
cused. When  the  law  infers  or  presumes  a  fact, or  an  in- 
tention as  resulting  from  the  evidence,  a  jury  may  and 
ought  to  find  it  as  if  it  was  in  direct  proof  before  them — ■ 
the  inference  and  presumption  of  the  payment  of  a 
bond  after  20  years,  without  demand  or  payment  of  in- 
terest— the  existence  of  a  deed  of  land  alter  30  years 
possession — the  malicious  intent  which  is  implied  from 
the  act  of  speaking  or  publishing  scandalous  words  in 
civil  cases — 'the  inference  of  malice  aforethought  which 
the  law  draws  from  the  unlawfully  killing  of  another 
not  explained — the  inference  of  larceny  from  a  man 
being  found  in  the  possession  of  stolen  goods  and  not 
accounting  for  them,  and  what  you  have  heard  in  this 
case,  the  legal  presumption  of  the  accused  knowing  the 
order  in  question  to  be  forged — drawn  from  his  having 
passed  another  forged  order  of  the  same  description, 
are  among  the  familiar  cases  where  a  jury  ought  to  and 
will  take  legal  inferences,  when  not  rebutted  by  posi- 
tive testimony.  The  jury  will  so  view  it  in  this  case, 
and  though  they  may  think  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
of  the  intention  todefraud  Burkejand  that  he  was  actual- 


ly defrauded,  and  the  indictment  would  be  sustained  if  it 
was  so  laid,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  not 
also  an  intention  to  defraud  the  Bank.  In  our  opinion, 
the  facts  of  the  case  amount  to  an  intention  to  defraud 
both  Burke  and  the  Bank, — that  the  indictment  would 
be  good  in  law  and  supported  by  the  evidence,  if  the 
offence  was  said  to  have  been  done  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  either  or  both,  and  therefore  instruct  you  that 
the  allegation  of  the  indictment  in  this  particular  is  suf- 
ficient in  law,  and  made  out  by  the  evidence,  if  you  be- 
lieve the  witnesses. 
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[Continued  from  page  296.  ] 
The  19th  cf  the  seventh  month,  Captain  Newcastle 
and  John  Pumpshear  returned  to  Philadelphia  from 
Teaogon  and  acquainted,  the  Governor,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  message  he  had  sent  by  them,  Teedyus- 
cung  the  Delaware  king  with  about  30  of  his  people 
were  come  to  Bethlehem,  and  were  waiting  there  in 
expectation  of  seeing  the  Governor,  or  of  receiving  his 
orders  to  come  forward  hither  to  have  a  Conference 
with  him. 

The  Governor  immediately  by  a  message  acquainted 
the  Assembly  of  the  necessity  of  holding  a  Treaty  with 
these  people,  that  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been 
agreed  on,  the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  might  be  settled 
&c,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Assembly  appointed 
two  Commissioners  to  attend  the  Governor  to  the  Trea- 
ty, and  voted  £300  towards  the  expenses  of  it.  And 
Capt.  Newcastle  and  Pumpshear  informing  several 
Friends  in  this  city,  that  the  Indians  having  heard  that 
the  first  proposals  of  pursuing  pacific  measures  were 
made  and  promoted  by  Friends,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  by  attending  the  Treaty  with  some  things 
necessary  lor  their  relief,  to  convince  them  of  the  sin- 
cerity ol  our  professions  of  friendship  and  desires  to  be 
instrumental  in  restoring  and  establishing  peace,  in 
consequence  thereof. 

On  the  20th,  several  Friends  met  together  and  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  subscription,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the 
charges,  which  have  already  arisen,  and  what  will  now 
immediately  become  necessary,  and  likewise  to  provide 
such  a  fund,  that  in  future  occasions  we  may  be  enabled 
to  promote  the  interest,  welfare  and  peace  of  our  coun- 
try by  contributing  towards  the  expenses  cf  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  tend  to  im- 
prove the  confidence  the  Indians  have  repeatedly  and 
especially  of  late,  expressed  in  men  of  our  peaceable 
principles — and  after  several  conferences, 

On  the  22d,  the  following  preamble  of  a  Subscription  was 
agreed  to,  viz. 
"We  the  subscribers  from  a  consideration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  regaining  and  preserving  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  who  were  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  being  in  hopes  the  pacific  measures  lately 
proposed  may  have  that  good  effect,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate our  hearty  concern  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  peace  and  good  will  we  have  prolessed  to  them  and 
to  contribute  our  assistance  towards  so  important  a  ser- 
vice in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  peaceable  princi- 
ples, do  hereby  promise  aud  oblige  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators.to  pay  unto  Anthony  Mor- 
ris, John  Keynell,  Jonathan  Mifflin,  Jeremiah  Elfreth, 
Jeremiah  Warder,  Israel  Pemberton,  Joseph  Morris, 
William  Fisher,  Charles  Jones,  James  Pemberton,  Jo- 
seph Richardson,  Abel  James,  Thomas  Say,  Joshua  Em- 
len,  Owen  Jones  and  Samuel  Sansorr.,or  their  order  the 
sums  by  us  respectively  subscribed  within  12  months 
after  date  hereof  together  with  lawful  interest  for  the 
same,  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  and 
we  do  agree  and  direct  the  said  persons  before  named, 
within  four  months  after  date  hereof,  to  appoint  a  time 
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and  place  for  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  subscribers, 
anil  notify  the  same  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette 
or  otherwise,  in  order  that  at  such  general  meeting  a 
treasurer  and  trustees  be  appointed  for  executing  this 
trust  and  for  regulating  their  trust,  authority  and  duty, 
and  a  proper  method  be  settled,  in  which  the  treasurer 
and  trustees  may  be  obliged  to  render  their  accounts 
annually,  and  be  made  answerable  for  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  contributed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 
And  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  was  immedi- 
ately subscribed.  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  some 
goods  be  purchased  by  Jeremiah  Warder,  Abel  James 
and  Israel  I'emberton  and  a  wagon  hired  to  convey  them 
to  the  place  where  the  Treaty  is  to  be  held,  and  that 
as  many  Friends  as  can  go,  be  encouraged  to  attend  it; 
after  which  Israel  Pemberton  waited  on  the  Governor 
and  acquainted  him  of  our  intentions  of  waiting  upon 
him  at  the  Treaty,  and  taking  with  us  a  small  present 
for  the  Indians. 

On  the  23d. — The  goods  being  provided  were  sent 
by  Henry  Shittle's  wagon  and  upwards  of  20  Friends 
set  out  on  the  journey,  and  on  the  24th  arrived  at 
Bethlehem,  where  we  were  informed  that  the  Indian 
King  and  his  company  were  waiting  at  Easton,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Governor's  first  directions,  and  that  the 
Governor,  his  Secretary  and  one  of  his  Council  were 
going  thither  to  meet  them. 

On  the  25th. — We  went  forward  to  Kaston,  and  soon 
after  our  getting  there  Anthony  Morris,  John  Evans, 
William  Brown  and  Israel  Pemberton,  waited  on  the 
Governor  and  acquainted  him  that  20  Friends  and 
upwards,  were  come  from  Philadelphia  in  order  to  con- 
tribute what  may  be  in  our  power  towards  promoting 
the  work  of  peace  which  we  are  desirous  of  doing,  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  Governor.  At  the  Govern- 
or's lodgings  we  first  saw  Teedyuscung,  who  on  our 
coming  in  immediately  expressed  his  regard  for,  and 
confidence  in  the  Quakers.  We  afterwards  called  and 
shook  hands  with  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  he  express- 
ed great  satisfaction  in  seeing  us,  and  said  Newcastle 
had  told  him  of  the  Quakers,  and  that  they  would  come 
to  meet  him,  which  he  now  found  to  be  true,  and  that 
now  he  saw  them  he  felt  it  to  the  point  of  his  heart  and 
should  not  say  any  thing  to  the  Governor,  unless  the 
Quakers  were  present.  To  avoid  giving  offence  we 
did  not  stay  five  minutes  with  him.*  The  Governor 
and  his  attendants  about  ten  o'clock  attended  their 
public  worship,  where  parson  Peters,  his  Secretary, 
preached  to  them.  In  the  afternoon  Friends  h:id  a 
satisfactory  Meeting  in  the  same  place,  at  which  Ben- 
jamin Trotter,  John  Evans  and  William  Biown,  had 
very  seasonable  and  acceptable  service,  and  there  ap- 
peared some  grounds  to  hope  the  minds  of  many  would 
be  suitably  prepared  for  the  succeeding  business.  In 
the  evening  the  wagon  with  our  goods  arrived,  which 
were  deposited  in  a  vacant  house,  where  we  had  liberty 
to  lodge,  the  blankets  intended  for  the  Indians  serving 
us  for  beds. 

In  the  evening  the  Indian  King  and  most  of  his  atten- 
dants came  uninvited,  and  supped  at  our  Inn,  from 
whence,  with  some  difficulty,  we  persuaded  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  lodgings,  immediately  after  supper  without 
taking  a  drop  of  strong  liquor.and  tliey  promised  whol- 
ly to  refrain  from  it,  that  the  next  day  they  might  be  fit 
for  business. 

26th. — This  morning  Newcastle  and  Pumpshear  came 
and  acquainted  us  that  the  Indian  king  and  his  company 
who  had  been  drinking  intemperately  several  days  be- 
fore were  now  sober,  and  the  king  said  his  head  and 
heart  were  clear  and  ready  to  enter  on  business.  And 
they  freely  expressed  their  sentiments  on  several 
matters  which  they  expected  would   be  the  subject  of 

*  Soon  after  our  coining  to  town  we  were  informed 
that  the  Governor  had  given  orders  that  no  person 
should  speak  with  the  Indians,  and  a  guard  was  set  near 
their  lodgings  to  prevent  it. 


public  consideration,  with  which  they  desired  the  Gov- 
ernor might  be  informed.  In  pursuance  of  which,  the 
substance  of  what  was  said  was  communicated  to  W.  L. 
one  of  the  Governor's  Council,  but  Conrad  Weiser  not 
being  yet  come,  the  Governor  determined  to  defer 
treating  with  the  Indians  until  he  came. 

Newcastle  and  the  Interpreter,  Pumpshear  being  sent 
tor  by  the  Govei  nor,and  desired  to  give  their  sentiments 
on  several  matters,  answered  freely  as  to  most  of  them, 
but  as  to  some  particulars  begged  leave  to  refer  the 
Governor  to  what  they  had  already  said  to  Israel  Pem- 
berton, with  which  they  presumed  the  Governor  was, 
or  would  be  acquainted,  by  one  of  his  Council,  with 
which  the  Governor  appeared  highly  displeased  and 
charged  Pumpshear  to  inform  said  Pemberton,  and 
by  that  means  all  the  Quakers  in  town,*  that  he  should 
treat  them  as  his  Majesty's  enemies,  if  they  held  any 
conference  with  the  Indians,  on  any  matter  relative  to 
the  Government,  and  that  he  had  strictly  charged  the 
same  to  be  observed  by  all  persons  whatsoever,  on  his 
first  coming.  The  interpreter  then  informed  him  that 
we  had  been  particularly  cautious  in  that  respect  and 
so  far  as  he  knew,  clear  from  any  conversation  with 
'.hem,  and  after  giving  the  reasons  for  the  conversation 
he  and  Newcastle  had  voluntarily  entered  into  with 
said  Pemberton,  one  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  free 
access  to  him  at  suitable  times,  the  Governor's  wrath 
seemed  to  abate,  but  he  enjoined  them  in  future  imme- 
diately to  communicate  to  him,  or  to  his  Secretary,  or 
to  some  of  his  Council  and  to  no  other,  any  thing  they 
might  have  to  say,  and  promised  them  free  admittance 
at  all  times.  The  Governor's  message  and  conduct 
appeared  so  extravagant  that  Pumpshear  did  not  be- 
fore the  next  morning  deliver  the  message.  The  In- 
dians this  day  dined  with  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
and  his  attendants,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  King 
after  dinner,  in  a  full  and  pathetic  manner  expressed 
his  concern  fur  the  mischief  which  had  been  done,  that 
raised  tenderness  towards  the  Indians  in  most  that  were 
presen*. 

After  this  we  thought  of  inviting  the  Indians  to  dine 
with  us,  but  on  hinting  it  to  one  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  after  he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  the  Governor,  we  were  informed  the  Governor 
did  not  approve  of  it,  and  we  therefore  declined  it. 

Captain  KeynolJs  from  Fort  Allen,  this  day  informed 
us  he  had  intelligence  there  were  about  twenty  Indians 
seen  in  that  neighborhood,  by  which  some  of  the  people 
were  much  alarmed,  and  had  fled  from  their  plantations, 
upon  which  we  renewed  our  application  that  messenger* 
might  be  sent  to  invite  these  Indians  to  come  in,  being 
a  party  left  behind  by  Teedyuscung,  who  we  were  ap- 
prehensive  might  by  his  staying  longer  than  expected, 
be  tempted  to  commit  some  irregularities,  but  we  could 
not  succeed  therein. 

17th.  Conrad  Weiser  came  and  the  opening  the  Treaty, 
Sec.  were  considered  and  concluded  on,but  tho  Governor 
went  out  a  fishing,  and  the  Indians  spent  the  day  in 
drinking  so  much  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  business. 
In  the  morning,  Friends  met  together,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  attend  the  service  we  were  engaged  in,  and 
that  none  should  depart  without  first  notifying  his  in- 
tentions to  the  company  and  obtaining  consentf and  like- 
wise agreed  that  Anthony  Morris,  John  Evans,  Wm. 
Brown  and  Israel  Pemberton  should  wait  upon  the  Go- 


*  At  this  time,  and  all  times  before  and  since  the 
Treaty,  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  are  allowed  to 
entertain  such  Indians  as  they  pleaae,  and  to  have  the 
liberty  of  freely  conversing  with  them,  though  the 
Quakers,  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  are  forbid  at  the  time, 
the  Governor  knew  they  came  solely  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  restoring  peace;  and  the  lower  class  of  pea- 
pie  are  permitted  to  curse,  swear  and  rail  at  them  and 
endeavour  to  incense  them  against  us,  within  their 
hearing,  which  appears  to  be    very  offensive  to  them. 

■j-  Nearly  forty  of  us  then  together. 
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vemor.and  acquaint  him  that  by  a  message  received  from 
him  yesterday.by  JohnPumpsheaVhe  Indian  Interpreter 
we  perceive  the  Governor  is  apprehensive  that  we  have 
had  or  intend  to  have  some  conference  with  the  Indi- 
ans now  come  to  town  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  we  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
Governor,  that  we  have  not  had  any  such  conferences 
with  them,  and  to  repeat  what  we  said  when  we  first 
waited  on  him,  that  our  sole  purpose  in  coming  and 
waiting  here  is  to  be  assistant  as  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  in  promoting  the  work  of  restoring  peace  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  stations  and  circumstances, 
and  the  respect  due  to  him  as  our  Governor. 

In  the  evening  the  said  four  Friends  delivered  the 
message,  with  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  coming  up, 
&c.  The  Governor  positively  denied*  that  he  had  sent 
us  any  message  by  Pumpshear,  treated  us  civilly,  and 
repeatedly  assured  us  of  receiving  with  pleasure  and 
duly  considering,  any  hints  or  intimations  we  might 
think  proper,  to  give  of  such  matters  as  might  appear  to 
us  necessary  to  be  regarded  on  the  present  occasion; 
but  of  our  intended  presents  to  the  Indians,  which  we 
again  mentioned  to  him,  he  did  not  take  the  least  no- 
tice. We  hinted  the  apprehensions  we  had  of  the  In- 
dians suspecting  our  being  deficient  in  regard  to  them, 
as  to  avoid  offence  we  had  declined  seeing  or  speaking 
with  them,  excepting  the  interviews  at  our  first  coming 
and  the  short  time  they  unexpectedly  spent  in  supping 
with  us,  and  we  found  that  Captain  Newcastle  and  the 
Interpreter  were  both  much  concerned  to  find  us  laid 
under  such  constraint. 

28th,  7  month. 

In  the  morning  we  had  notice  of  the  Governor's  in- 
tention of  speaking  to  the  Indians,  and  by  attending  at 
the  time  an  t  place,  and  crowding  ourselves  in,  obtained 
admission,  and  kept  minutes  of  what  was  said  by  and 
to  them.  In  the  afternoon  some  of  us  visited  the  Mo- 
ravian settlements  of  Nazareth  Christian's,  Bern  and 
Gnadenthal,  and  were  highly  delighted  with  the  econ- 
omy of  the  families,  and  with  the  extraordinary  im- 
provements of  every  kind,  which  notwithstanding  their 
infancy,  much  exceed  any  thing  in  Ameiica. 

29th. — The  Governor  again  met  the  Indians,  and  we 
obtained  admittance  as  at  first,  and  kept  minutes  of 
most  that  was  said,  though  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
method  in  which  the  Indian's  answers  werereceived,ren- 
der  it  impracticable  to  be  so  exact,  as  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  and  subject  required. 

In  the  evening  Friends  met  together  and  agreed  that 
Anthony  Morris,  John  Evans,  William  Brown  and  Jon- 
athan Mifflin,  should  again  wait  upon  the  Governor,and 
repeat  the  assurances  we  had  before  given  of  our  dispo- 
sition to  promote  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  him, and  to  let  him  know 
we  are  desirous  of  his  consent  to  our  delivering  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Indians,  or  that  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  de- 
liver it  for  us,  as  a  testimony  of  our  regard  for  them, 
and  of  our  hearty  desire  to  improve  the  confidence  they 
have  expressed  they  have  in  us  to  the  public  benefit. 
They  on  their  return  informed  us,  that  the  Governorde- 
clared  positively  that  he  should  not  permit  Friends  to 
to  deliver  their  present  to  the  Indians,  nor  did  it  appear 
to  him  proper  that  he  should  deliver  it  for  us,  but  that 
he  would  consult  his  Council,  and  give  us  a  positive 
answer  in  the  morning. 

30lh,  7  month. 

The  Governor  by  one  of  his  Council,  notified  us  that 
if  we  would  consent  to  put  our  goods  together  with 
those  provided  at  the  public  expense,  he  would  deliver 
them  with  the  following  speech,  viz: 

"Brethren, — I  acquainted   you   yesterday   that   the 


•Our  first  intelligence  was  from  one  of  his  Council, that 
he  had  sent  such  a  message  and  it  was  at  his  instance, 
we  were  induced  to  send  the  answer,  the  same  Coun- 
cellors  were  present  when  he  denied  it,  as  had  heard 
him  deliver  the  message,  &,c. 


people  of  Pennsylvania  had  put  into  my  hands,  a  small 
present  to  relieve  you  and  your  wives  and  children,  in 
their  present  distresses,  I  now  think  it  further  necessary 
to  inform  you,  that  a  part  of  this  present  was  given  by 
the  people  culled  Quakers,  the  descendants  of  those  who 
first  came  over  to  this  country,  with  your  old  friend 
William  Penn,  as  a  particular  testimony  of  their  regard 
and  affection  lor  the  Indians,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  good  work  of  peace  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged." 

On  consideration  of  which  it  is  unanimously  agreed, 
that  we  should  consent  to  his  delivering  them,  but  in 
order  that  the  Indians  may  know  what  part  of  the  goods 
were  provided  by  Friends,  that  a  list  of  them  should  be 
delivered  the  Interpreter,  to  be  communicated  to  them 
when  he  has  the  most  suitable  opportunity,  and  a  String 
of  Wampum  was  provided  to  be  delivered  by  the  Go- 
vernor,  with  the  speech  he  has  promised  to  make  on 
delivering  the  goods. 

3Ut. — An  express  having  arrived  from  Philadelphia 
last  evening,  with  the  news  of  Lord  Loudon's  arrival  at 
New  York,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Fiance, 
the  Governor  determined  this  day  to  declare  war,  and 
afterwards  to  close  his  conferences  with  the  Indians* 
&c.  And  accordingly  at  12  o'clock,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  Governor  delivered  the  presents,  closed 
the  conferences  and  invited  all  the  company  present,  In- 
dians and  others  to  dine  with  him,  suitable  provision  be- 
ing made  for  that  purpose,  and  the  weather  being  fine, 
about  150  of  us  dined  under  a  booth,  the  Governor  be- 
havingwith  great  civility  and  openness.in  a  manner  which 
gave  universal  satisfaction;  most  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  intending  this  afternoon  to  set  out  homewards 
immediately  after  dinner,  taking  leave  of  the  Governor 
and  Teedyuscung,  at  which  time  the  king  addressing 
himself  to  us  all,  said,  viz: 

"  Now  we  have  made  this  good  beginning  of  the 
work  of  peace,  I  desire  you  may  let  it  be  known  to  all 
your  people  far  and  near,  I  will  do  the  same  among  our 
people,  and  I  hope  you  will  hear  of  no  more  mischief 
being  done.  If  I  should  hear  of  any  being  intended 
against  you, I  will  do  my  utmost  to  give  you  notice  of  it, 
but  do  not  let  this  cause  you  to  be  quite  off  your  guard, 
perhaps  some  of  the  Ohio  Indians  may  come  over  the 
river,  without  my  knowing  of  it,  but  if  I  do  know,  you 
shall  certainly  be  informed  of  it. 

During  the  Treaty,  several  Friends  who  could  not  at- 
tend it,  were  employed  in  soliciting  subscriptions,  and 
after  our  return  we  had  concluded  to  prosecute  the  ap- 
plication, but  met  with  an  unexpected  interruption,  a 
report  being  in  a  few  days  brought  us  from  Bethlehem, 
that  the  InJians  had  soon  after  their  setting  out  from 
Fort  Allen,  made  a  cantico  and  burnt  all  the  goods  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  that  all  expectations  of  any  good  ef- 
fect from  our  pacific  measures  weie  blasted — this  story 
was  propagated  with  great  industry  by  many  who  ap- 
peared desirous  of  obstructing  our  proceedings,  and  be- 
ing told  circumstantially  by  the  Moravians  who  had  it 
from  an  Indian  woman,  who  had  left  the  Indians  and 
come  down  to  Bethlehem,  though  some  of  us  were  so 
fully  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  Teedyuscung's  inten- 
tions when  we  parted  with  him,  that  we  could  not  be- 
lieve it,  yet  we  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the  ur- 
ging any  further  proceeding  for  the  present.  About 
£1800  being  then  subscribed  in  this  city, we  re- 
mained without  further  intelligence,  till  about  12th,  10 
month.  We  were  informed  that  some  Indians  were  come 
to  Easton  with  four  or  five  prisoners,  and  advice  that 
Teedyuscung  and  about  one  hundred  Indians  were  on 
this  side  Wyoming.  We  then  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  to 
promote  the  work  of  peace.  And  our  adversaries 
were  not  less  industrious  in  contriving  every  obstacle 
and  discouragement  in  their, power.  Governor  Dennv 
who  had  arrived  soon  after  the  last  Treaty,  had  on  sev- 
eral occasional  conversations  appeared  well  disposed  to 
our  design,  but  on  being  now  applied  to,  discovered  a 
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different  disposition:  and  coald  not  by  any  means  be  en- 
gaged in  a  free  conference  with  us  on  the  subject,  but 
insisted  on  our  reducing  to  writing  every  thing  we  had 
to  propose  to  him.  We  were  afterwards  informed  this 
occasioned  by  some  misrepresentations  made  to  him 
and  his  Council  by  Secretary  Peters:  we  therefore  con- 
cluded to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  committee. 
[To  be  Continued.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
by  William  Musgrave,  Librarian. 
OCTOBER,  1831. 
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Mean  temperature  and  height  from  3  daily  observations. 

Thermometer.  Barometer. 

Maximum  on  2d,  67°     Maximumon  29th,29.92  in. 

Minimum  on  28th,  36°     Minimum  on    5th,  29.26 
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The  wind  has  been  7  days  East  of  the  meridian,  22 
days  West  of  it,  and  2  days  North. 
There  was  rain  on  the  4,  8,  9,  10,  11,  22,  23,  27,  31st. 

The  heaviest  rains  on  the  4th,  10,  11,  22,  23d. 

Frost  on  the  7th,  20,  21, 28,  29,  30th. 

This  month  was9£°  colder  than  last  Sept.  and  4°  col- 
der than  Oct.  1830. 

This  month  has  been  (notwithstanding  some  heavy 
rains)  very  favorable  for  farmers  to  finish  their  sowing, 
and  getting  in  their  abundant  harvest  of  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 


From  fie  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUCILS. 

Thcrsdat  evening,  Nov.  10,  1831. 

SELECT  COUNCIL. — Messrs.  Horn,  Lippincott, 
and  Nf.ff  presented  petitions  for  the  introduction  of 
Gas  into  the  city,  which  were  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  each  Council,  and  Messrs. 
LippiNcoTT,  Neff  and  Pettit,  of  the  Select  Council, 
and  Messrs.  Wetheiiill,  Moss  and  Lehman  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  were  appointed  the  Committee.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelph*,. 

Your  memoralists,  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  respect- 
fully solicit  the  attention  of  your  honourable  bodies  to 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  erecting,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Corporation,  suitable  works  for  the  supply 
of  GAS,  for  lighting  the  public  streets  and  private  hou- 
ses. They  are  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  Philadelphia,  availing  itself  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
may  now  embark  in  such  a  project  with  decided  advan- 
tage, and  with  a  certainty  of  avoiding  every  reasonable 
objection  on  the  score  of  inconvenience  or  expense. 
They  believe,  moreover,  that  when  Gas  Works  shall 
have  been  erected  on  a  proper  plan,  the  City  may  de- 
rive such  a  ptofit  from  the  sale  of  light  to  private  es- 
tablishments, as  will  repay  the  expense  of  lighting  our 
streets  in  superior  style,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
sink  the  capital  originally  expended.  If  these  views 
be  correct,  your  honourable  bodies  will  not  hes- 
itate to  adopt  a  measure,  so  important  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  security  of  many  private  individuals,  and  so 
well  calculated,  by  increasing  the  light  of  our  streets, 
to  aid  the  operations  of  the  general  police. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  pray  that  this  subject 
may  meet  the  prompt  attention  of  your  honourable  bo- 
dies— and  they  will,  &.c. 

Messrs.  Worrell,  Groves  an"!  Lippincott  present- 
ed remonstrances  against  changing  Drawbridge  wharf 
for  Steam  Boat  purposes.    The  annexed  is  one  of  them. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  repre- 
sents— 

That  they  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming  annually 
large  quantities  of  cordwood  in  their  business,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  purchase  at  the  Drawbridge,  that  being  the  most 
convenient  public  landing  to  many  of  them,  where  they 
have  been  accommodated  for  several  years  past  on  fair 
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terms  and  entirely  to  their  satisfaction.  They  therefore 
observe  with  regret  that  your  honourable  bodies  have 
under  consideration  the  propriety  of  changing  said 
wharf  into  a  landing  for  steam  boats.  To  this  measure 
they  think  there  are  several  strong  objections.  They 
will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  them. 

First.  The  public  wharves  already  appropriated  to 
steam  boat  landings  are  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  As  evidence  of  this,  they  would  remark 
that  the  want  of  occupancy  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  rent  of  Race  street  landing  during  the 
present  season. 

Second.     A  heavy  expense  is  necessarily  incurred  in  j 
order  to  fit  any  of  our  wharves  for  steamboat  landings,  j 
Betweenl5  and  20,000 dollars  hive  already  been  expen- ) 
ded  on  those  now  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
is  found  by  experience  that  a  rent  commensurate  there- 
with cannot  be  derived  from  them.     As  a  proof  of  this, 
1000  dollars  per  annum  was  offered  for  Race  street  as 
a  wood  wharf  and  refused,  $4,353  78  was  expended  on 
it  to  fit  it  for  a  steam  boat  landing,  and   it  now  brings 
but  $750  per  annum. 

Third.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  fitting  the 
Drawbridge  wharf  for  steam  boat  purposes,  would  not 
fall  short  of  the  whole  of  the  others  collectively  which 
have  been  so  altered,  in  addition  to  which  the  culvert 
that  now  discharges  its  contents  into  the  Drawbridge 
dock,  must  render  the  situation  unpleasant  and  highly 
objectionable  as  a  landing  for  steam  boats. 

Fourth.  The  Drawbridge  including  the  old  Fish- 
house  yields  an  average  annual  income  of  near  4000 
dollars,  while  the  three  steam  boat  landings  yield  but 
4,350  dollars.  I'he  present  revenue  of  the  Drawbridge 
in  case  of  a  change,  must  be  nearly  lost  to  the  city,  as 
it  is  shown  by  the  state  of  Rice  street  wharf  that  an  in- 
crease cannot  be  calculated  upon  from  steam  boats. 

Fifth.  The  Drawbridge  is  the  only  landing  for  wood 
within  the  city  limits,  if  it  should  be  changed  the  sup- 
ply of  the  very  important  article  of  fire  wood  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  county  at  an  increase  of  at  least 
12J  cents  per  cord  for  carting,  which  on  on  24,000 
cords  (which  is  about  the  quantity  landed  at  the  Draw- 
bridge) would  operate  as  a  tax  of  3000  dollars  per  an- 
num on  the  city,  moreover  many  of  the  persons  who 
hold  landings  in  the  county  are  known  to  speculate  in 
the  article  of  wood,  which  wotdd  furnish  an  additional 
opportunity  to  tax  the  city:  but  that  is  not  the  only 
evil  which  would  attend  that  system.  The  corder  is  j 
necessarily  the  judge  of  quantity  between  the  buy- 
er and  seller,  it  would  therefore  be  his  interest  to  take 
as  much  and  give  as  little  wood  as  possible  for  a  cord; 
as  the  whole  gain  in  the  measure  would  then  be  his  own. 
This  latter  evil  is  not  ideal. 

Your  memorialists  might  go  on  to  enumerate  other 
objections  to  the  contemplated  alteration:  but  they 
think  the  foregoing  sufficient  to  induce  your  honorable 
bodies  to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  after  which 
they  are  persuaded  you  will  concur  with  them  in  opin- 
ion that  the  public  good  does  not  require  any  change 
in  the  public  landings  at  the  present  time,  either  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  steam  boats  or  otherwise. 
They  therefore  pray,  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  may  be  dismissed  and  the  Drawbridge  land- 
ing permitted  to  continue  as  a  wood  wharf. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Robert  E. 
Griffith,  Esq.  which  after  being  read, 

Mr.  Duane,  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to  by  both  Councils. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  1831. 
Sir — In  the  year  1812,  I  advanced,  along  with  other 
proprietors  of  property  on  Blackberry  alley,  $22  to 
James  Smith,  Esq.  then  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation, 
to  be  repaid  in  four  years  without  interest,  the  others 
who  advanced,  were  I  believe,  all  repaid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period.  The  certificate  for  my  proportion 
was  eithernot  taken  up,  or  by  some  means  mislaid,  the 


amount  yet  remains  uncancelled,  and  stands  at  my  cred- 
it on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  agreeably  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Corn's.  Stevenson,  Esq.  the  present  Treasurer. 
I  beg  you  therefore,  to  have  the  goodness  to  lay  my 
claim  before  Councils,  and  to  request  the  payment 
of  the  principal  with  such  interest  as  is,  in  such  cases 
allowed. 

With  great  respect,  your  obd't  humble  srev't. 

ROBERT  E.   GRIFFITH. 

John  M.  Scott,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Select  Council. 

There  is  standing  on  the  Books,  of  the  City  Treas- 
urer, at  the  credit  of  "Certificates  of  Stock,  Loans  made 
free  of  Interest"  a  balance  of  twenty-two  dollars,  which 
appears  to  have  been  loaned  by  Robert  E.  Griffith,  Esq. 
on  the  26th  October,  1812. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  City  Treasurer. 
C.  T.  O.  October  19,  1831. 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  City  Treasurer, 
in  favor  of  Robert  E.  Griffith,  for  the  sum  of  twenty, 
two  dollars,  being  for  so  much  money  lent  and  advanc- 
ed by  him,  in  1812,  to  be  applied  with  other  sums,  to 
the  improvement  of  Blackberry  alley. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  Timothy  Caldwell,  and  was  referred  to  the  paving 
committee. 

To  the  Honourable   Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — I  propose  to  dig  out  to  the  proper  gra- 
duation, Schuylkill  Second  street,  from  the  north  side 
of  Locust  street,  to  the  south  side  of  George  street,  and 
George  street  from  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill  Second 
street,  to  Schuylkill  Third  street,  for  the  loom  and  clay 
contained  therein.  1  will  deliver  the  kelly,  or  black 
earth,  and  rubbish  on  the  surface  of  the  same  to  any 
place  not  exceeding  the  distance  of  three  squares  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  direct,  and  I  will  give  satisfacto- 
ry security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same,  to 
be  completed  at  anj  time,  or  times  that  you  may  deem 
proper — and  am,  gentleman,  very  respectfully,  your 
mostob't  serv't.  TIMO'Y  CALDWELL. 

November  7th,  1831. 

Mr.  Wobkeil  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  un- 
finished business,  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  any  unfinished  business  of  the  last  Council  re- 
mains to  be  acted  on  by  the  present  Council,  beg  leave 
to  report  the  following  items  as  remaining  undisposed 
of: — 

No.  1.  Dec.  23,  1830.  A  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  lighting  the  City  with 
gas.     (No  report.) 

No.  2.  Jan.  27,  1821.  A  communication  from  Wil- 
liam Rush,  Esq.  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  was  received  and 
referred  to  a  Committee,  who  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1831,  made  a  report,  recommending  the  subject  to  the 
early  consideration  of  the  next  Councils,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

No.  3.  April  27,  1831.  A  report  from  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Drawbridge  and  Lombard  street  Lots,  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  City  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived from  Common  Council  and  laid  on  the  table. 

No.  4,  A  communication  from  B.  Chew,  Jr.  relative 
to  marsh  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shuylkill,  was 
received  June  30,  1831,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
(No.  report.) 

No.  5.  June  16,  1831.  A  Commmunication  from  the  ■ 
Marine  Railway  Company,  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Schuylkill  water,  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Watering  Committee.      (No  report.) 

No.  6.  A  Communication  from  J.  E.  James,  request- 
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ing  to  be  relieved  from  payment  of  interest  on  a  bond 
to  Franklin's  Legacy,  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Legacy.     (No  report.) 

No.  7.  July  14.  A  Communication  from  the  Ken- 
sington District,  relative  to  a  supply  of  Schuylkill  wa- 
ter for  that  District,  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Watering  Committee.     (No  report.) 

No.  8.  July  14.  The  Committee  on  Independence, 
Washington  and  Franklin  Squares,  were  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erecting  Fountain's  in 
all  or  any  of  them.     (No  report.) 

No.  9.  July  21.  A  Committee  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  old  Engine 
house,  and  improving  the  lot  corner  of  Chesnut  and 
Schuylkill  Front  street.     (No report.) 

No.  10.  August  11.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Wardens  in  raising  a  sloop  sunk  in 
the  river  Delaware,  near  South  street.   (No  report.) 

No.  11.  August  25.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  any  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
Councils  relative  to  the  speed  of  steam  boats  on  the 
Delaware.     (No  report.) 

No.  12.  August  25.  An  additional  report  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
improving  the  City  property  on  the  Schuylkill,  south 
of  the  Permanent  Bridge,  was  read  and  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

No.  13.  Sept.  8.  A  Petition  from  sundry  citizens 
praying  alterations  in  the  names  of  the  streets,  running 
north  and  south,  west  of  Broad  street,  was  read  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

No.  14.  Sept.  25.  A  Resolution  relative  to  the  Hose 
and  Engine  Companies  running  on  the  pavement,  was 
read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

No.  15.  Oct.  6.  An  Ordinance  to  regulate  the  set- 
ting and  re-setting  of  curb  stones,  was  read  and  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  following  Ordinances  have  been  received  from 
the  Common  Council,  and  not  disposed  of  in  Select 
Council. 

An  Ordinance  relative  to  the  Markets. 

An  Ordinance  relating  to  the  High  street  Market 
Place. 

An  Ordinance  relating  to  the  Second  street  Market 
Place. 

An  Ordinance  relating  to  the  cording  of  wood  and 
rates  of  wharfage  at  the  public  landings. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Worrell,  Fox,  Sexton,  and 
Fearon  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of  each 
Council  be  appointed  to  distribute,  during  the  winter, 
the  wood  already   purchased  for   the  necessitous  poor. 

Mr.  Pettit,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  re- 
vised ordinances  made  the  followng  report  and  resolu- 
tions which  were  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Pettit,  Duane, 
Wetherill  and  Lehman,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  relative  to  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  "The 
ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia.and  the  acts  of  Assembly.relating  thereto,"  report: 

That  they  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  refer- 
red to  them,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  revision  in 
question  is  highly  expedient.  The  measures  which 
they  think  ought  to  be  pursued  are  embraced  in  the 
following  resolutions,  which  are  respectfully  submitted. 

1.  Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
That  a  joint  committee  of  two  members  of  each  Coun- 
cil be  appointed,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  follow- 
ing items  of  unfinished  business  found  on  the  minutes  of 
of  the  late  Councils,  viz. 

First — A  bill  entitled  an  ordinance  relating  to  the 
markets. 

Second — A  bill  entitled  an  ordinance  relating  to  the 
High  street  market  place. 

Third — A  bill  entitled  an  ordinance  relating  to  the 
Second  street  market  place. 


2.  Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  joint  committee  to 
revise  the  ordinances  of  the  City  and  the  acts  of  Assem- 
bly relating  thereto,  and  they  have  authority  to  call  to 
their  aid  the  Solicitor  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  that  they  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  oth- 
erwise." 

Mr.  Lippiscott  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reported  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
Mayor  to  borrow  $35,000  reimbursable  in  1863 — the 
money  to  be  appropriated  to  city  expenditures. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  tne  annexed  resolution  which 
was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Worrell,  Massey,  Okie  and 
Fritz,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of  each 
Councils  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  the 
origin  and  present  state  of  the  funds  held  by  this  Cor- 
poration, in  trust  by  bequest  or  otherwise  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wood  for  the   City  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Item  of  unfinished  business — Petition  of  J.  E.  James, 
praying  for  release  of  interest  to  committee  on  Frank- 
lin and  Scott's  legacy. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Worrell,  Fox,  Coryell  and 
Mayberry  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  an  item  of  unfinished  business  (No.  4 
in  the  report  of  S. Council),  viz.  a  letter  from  B.  Chew, 
Jr.,  relating  to  marsh  lands  on  west  side  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  Council. 

Mr.  DuisE  called  up  for  consideration  the  resolution 
he  offered  at  a  previous  meeting  relative  to  engraving 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  amended  to 
read  thus: 

Resolved,  &c.  That  the  Committee  on  the  State 
House  and  Independent  Square,  under  whose  direction 
the  Hall  of  Independence  is  about  to  be  restored,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed  on  the 
4th  of  July  1776,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  the  declaration  of  independence  with  the  signa- 
tures thereto,  to  be  engraved  upon  a  plate  of  brass  or 
such  other  material  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  to  the 
purpose,  in  all  respects  as  closely  as  is  possible  in  the 
style  of  the  original  writing,  and  to  cause  the  plate  so 
prepared  to  be  inserted  as  a  pannel  or  otherwise  in  the 
most  appropriate  part  of  the  Hall  of  Independence: — 
and  was  passed. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Messrs.  Patterson,  Hood.Ba- 
ker,  Oldenburg  and  Wetherill,  presented  remonstran- 
ces against  changing  the  Drawbridge  wharf  to  steam 
boat  purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
that  subject. 

Several  petitions  were  presented  for  the  introduction 
of  Gas  Lights  into  the  city  which  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee  as  those  presented  to  the  Select  Coun- 
cil. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
City  Commissioners,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  markets. 

City  Commissioners'  Office,  Nov.  10,  1831. 
To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Common  Council. 
Gentlemen — The  City  Commissioners  respectfully  state 
to  Council  that  by  an  ordinance  of  May  22,  1799,  it  is 
made  their  duty  "to  repair  and  keep  in  repair  the  mar- 
ket houses,  &c."  and  as  the  roof  of  the  market  house 
in  High  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  is  in 
a  very  bad  state,  they  would  wish  that  Councils  would 
permit  them  to  have  the  said  roof  repaired.  It  should 
be  done  before  the  winter  commences,  as  many  of  the 
stall-holders  are  determined  to  relinquish  their  stalls. 
This  market  produces  an  interest  ol  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  to  the  city,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, ought  to  be  attended  to. 

By  order  of  the  City  Commissioners, 

ROBERT  H.   SMITH,  City  Clerk. 
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Mr.  Baker,  as  chairman  of  the  Paving'  Committee, 
made  the  three  following  reports  and  resolutions  annex- 
ed, which  were  adopted  by  both  Councils. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  reterred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  Elizabeth 
street  to  be  paved:  Report,  That  they  have  viewed  said 
street  and  are  of  opinion  it  should  be  paved,  and  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

Iiesolred,  That  the  City  Commissioners  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  Paving  Committee,  pave  Eliza- 
beth street,  and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation  No.  1. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  persons  requesting  Linden  st. 
to  be  paved:  Report,  Tiiat  they  have  viewed  said  street 
and  are  of  opinion  it  should  be  paved,  they  therefore 
offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Commissioners  under  the 
Superintendance  of  the  Having  Committee,  pave  Shoe- 
maker street,  and  charge  the  same  to  appropriation 
No.  1. 

Mr.  Hood,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Hollingshead,  Piatt 
&  Co.  made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted  by  Common  Council,  but  were  laid  on 
the  table  in  ihe  Select  Council  for  the  present. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  Hollingshead,  Piatt  &  Co.  in  relation  to  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  Clifford's  alley,  report — 

That  it  appears,  the  petitioners,  are  desirous  of  ex- 
tending their  wharves,  about  forty  feet  further  east,  on 
the  north  side  of  said  alley,  so  as  to  front  tile  river  on  a 
line  with  Stephen  Girard's  on  the  south.  And  that,  in 
making  this  improvement,  they  are  anxious  that  Coun- 
cils should  direct,  that  the  said  alley  should  be  extend- 
ed in  conjunction  with  them.  They  (ill  their  own  pe- 
tition) propose  to  Councils  to  complete  it  at  their  o»n 
expense,  Councils  allowing  them  a  fair  compensation, 
or  should  Councils  deem  it  expedient  to  improve  it  un- 
der their  own  directions  they  propose  paying  six  per 
cent.,  as  a  rent  on  the  amount  of  the  expenditures,  or 
should  Councils  let  it  to  the  highest  bidder  they  are 
ready  to  make  proposals  for  the  same. 

To  the  last  proposition  your  committee  would  recom- 
mend to  Councils  the  propriety  of  adhering.  And  your 
committee,  (after  viewing  the  premises)  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  improvement  contemplated  by  the  peti- 
tioners, will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood, in  as  much  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  drays  and  other  vehicles  along  that 
front,  the  passage  from  which  is  now,  and  has  lor  years 
been  much  obstructed. 

And  taking  into  consideration  the  range  of  warehous- 
es, the  petitioners  contemplate  erecting  on  that  front, 
and  extending  their  wharves  out  a  suitable  distance. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  while  Coun- 
cils are  certain  of  a  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  (which  will  not  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars),  it  is  but  justice  to  the  parties  concern- 
ed to  cause  the  said  alley  to  be  paved. 

Your  committee  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
it  is  expedient  to  extend  and  improve  Clifford's  alley, 
so  soon  as  Hollingshead,  Piatt  &  Co.  ate  prepared  to 
extend  their  wharves  north  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Baker  offered  the  annexed  Resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  City  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorised in  conjunction  with  the  Market  Committee,  to 
have  the  necessary  repairs  done  forthwith  to  the  roof 
of  the  Market-house  in  High  street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  and  that  the  expense  thereof  be  charg- 
ed to  appropriation  No.  14. 

Mr.  Sexton  offered  a  Resolution  which  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  thus: — 
Vol.  VIII.  42 


Resolved,  By  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
the  clerks  be  directed  to  have  printed  500  copies  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  Councils  for  Ihe  use  of  the 
members  thereof,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  same  be 
charged  to  appropriation  No.  21: 

Which  was  passed  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  Select  Council. 

Mr.  Fritz  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  examine 
the  minutes  of  the  last  Council,  made  the  annexed  re- 
port which  was  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Councils,  and  report  any  unfinished  business, 
beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  last  Council  and  find  the  following  items 
of  unfinished  business. 

Item  No.  1.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Commis- 
sioners, in  relation  to  Chesnut  street  landing  on  the 
Schuylkill,  which  committee  have  not  reported. 

Item  No.  2.  The  subject  of  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
for  city  purposes  generally,  was  referred  to  the  early 
consideration  of  the   next  Councils. 

Item  No.  3.  An  ordinance  in  relation  to  Logan 
Square,  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  6th  of  October 
1831,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Item  No.  4.  The  communication  of  Wm.  Rush, 
Esq.  was  on  the  6th  of  October  1831,  referred  to  the 
early  consideration  of  the  next  Councils.  All  which 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Fhitz  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  by  both  Councils,  and  Messrs.  Moss, 
Coryell,  Worrell  and  Fox,  were  appointed  the  Commit- 
tee on  No.  1. — and  Messrs.  Fritz,  Baker,  Juhnson 
an  I  Groves  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  No.  2. 

Resolved,  That  Item  No.  1,  be  referred  to  a  special 
Committee  of  two  from  each  Council. 

Resolved,  That  item  No.  2,  be  referred  to  a  special 
Committee  of  two  from  each  Council 

Resolved,  That  item  No.  3,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Logan  and  Penn  Squares. 

Resolved,  That  item  No.  4,  be  referred  to  Commit, 
tee  on  Chesnut,  Mulberry  and  Sassafras  street  wharves. 

Mr.  Baker  called  up  for  consideration,  the  resolu- 
tion sent  in  by  the  Select  Conncil  relative  to  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Baker  called  for  the  ayes  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  the  aye3 
were  Messrs.  Fritz,  Okie,  Hood,  Ryan,  Oldenburg, 
Horn,  Vearoo,  Mayberry,  Coryell,  Leiper,  Wetherill, 
Moss.    Sexton,  and  Page — 14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Baker,    Lehman  and  Patterson— 3. 

Agreeably  to  ordinance,  the  Select  Council  appoint- 
ed Messrs.  Massey,  Lippincott  and  Pettit,  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  Common  Council 
appointed  Messrs.  Oldenburg,  Moss  and  Sexton,  on 
their  part. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  NORTH  BRANCH  CANAL. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  is  now  in  navigable  order, 
fromNanticoke  to  the  West  Branch,  and  we  understand 
the  Canal  Commissioners  have  given  orders  to  the  Col- 
lectors, to  receive  Tolls  at  this  place,  and  at  Northum- 
berland. 

Although  much  difficulty  has  been  encountered,  in 
filling  the  lower  end  of  the  Canal  with  water,  owing  to 
a  wilful  mistake,  in  placing  the  feeder  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  its  junction,  which  may  yet  in  dry  sea- 
sons be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  navigation; — yet  the 
expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  canalling  system  will 
be,  we  believe,  fully  realized. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  which  will  pass  this  canal, 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  at  the  present  time;  but  from 
the  large  amount  of  the  produce,   lumber,  8tc.  which 
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passes  down  the  river  annually,  we  may  safely  calculate 
on  an  immense  su.n  and  almost  an  unlimited  trade  up- 
on this  line  of  otir  improvements,  believing  that  the 
worn  out  arguments  of  watermen,  and  the  opposers  of 
the  canaling  system,  will  fade  away  before  actual  and 
successful  experiments,  and  the  whole  of  the  Susque- 
hanna trade  find  its  way  to  market  through  the  Canal. 

Although  the  river  at  times  may  afford  a  speedier 
passage  for  the  descending  trade,  yet  when  the  lo>s  of 
Jives,  the  destruction  of  properly,  and  the  risk  encoun- 
tered, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from 
storms,  and  other  causes,  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
difficulties  which  are  met  with  by  our  lumber  and  pro- 
duce merchants,  in  selling,  at  a  fair  price,  at  a  common 
depot,  where  an  immense  amount  of  property  is  thrown 
into  market  at  our  annual  spring  freshets;  every  pru- 
dent man  cannot  but  choose  the  safe  and  easy  channel 
of  the  canal. 

The  fact,  that  the  descending  trade  of  the  river  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  transferred  to  the  Canal,  is  fairly 
deducible  by  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  actual  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  two  modes:  Take  for  instance, 
the  article  of  Coal,  which  will  shortly  exceed  all  the 
descending  trade  of  the  North  Branch. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing sixty  tons  of  Coal  from  the  waters'  edge  at  Wilkes- 
barre  or  Plymouth,  by  the  river  in  an  Ark,  and  a  Boat 
of  that  burthen,  on  the  Canal,  making  the  market  at 
Harrisburg. 

By  the  River. 
An  Ark  of  60  tons  burthen,  will  cost  $60  00 

Loading  of  Ark,  -  -  5  00 

Allowing  3J  days  to  a  (rip,  at  an  average  pitch 

of  water. 
For  Pilot,  including  board,  at  $2  00         $7  00 

Stearsman,  -  1  50  5  25 

Common  hand,  -  1   00  3  50 

Hisk,  at   10  per  cent,  on  60  tons  of  Coal, 

at  §1  25  per  ton,  and  the  Ark  at  $60  00,  13  50 

Hands  returning,  3  days,  -  -  13  50 

Loss  on  the  Ark,         -  -  -  40  00 


By  the  Canal. 

Loading  Boat,                  -                 -  .         §5  00 

4J  days  passage  on  canal  with  2  men,  boy  and 

2  horses,  viz. 

Super   cargo,   $1  25  per  day,             -  -     5  62^ 

Common  hand,   1  00             -                       -  4  50 

Boy,                           50                      -  -           2  25 

2  horses,  each         75                            -  -      6  75 

Boat  hire,  at            50  per  day,                    -  2  25 

Toll  on  60  tons,  for  1 10  miles,  at  \  ct.  per  ton 

per  mile,               -                -                -  33  00 

Toll  for  Boat  at  3  cents  per  mile.  -          3  30 

4  days  returning  empty,  including  toll,  22  30 

$84  97i 
Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  Canal  naviga- 
tion of  -  -  ■  $2  77 
But  as  a  return  cargo,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense 
of  returning,  may  be  safely  calculated  upon — the  sum 
of  $22  30  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  balance,  in 
favor  of  the  Canal,  and  we  then  have  a  nett  saving  on 
the  Canal  of  $25  07. 


DANVILLE  AND   POTTSVILLE  RAIL  ROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Danville  and 
Pottsville  Hail  Road  Company,  held  agreeably  to  public 
notice,  on  Saturday,  12th  instant,  on  motion  of  Stephen 
Girard,  Esq.  Gen.  Daniel  Montgomery  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  H.  C  Carey,   was  appoint,  d  secretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  moved  by 
Richard  Peters,' Esq.  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,    the    stockholders    of.  the  Danville  and 
Pottsville  Rail  Road  Company,  have  been  convened  by 


order  of  the  president  ami  managers,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  said 
R  ill  Road,  ami  the  prosecution  of  the  work  until  com- 
pleted, as  authorised  by  t.he  charter;  and 

Whereas,  it  satisfactorily  appears  to  the  stockholders 
now  convened,  from  the  reports  of  Moncute  Kobinson, 
and  V.  W.  Rawle,  Esqrs.  engineers  of  the  company, 
that  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Rail  Road  can  be  made 
(in  a  less  distance,  on  a  more  favorable  location,  and 
with  354  feet  less  ascent  and  descent,  than  by  the  first 
survey)  for  a  reasonable  sum,  and  in  a  superior  manner, 
fitted  in  every  respect  for  the  application  of  locomotive 
power  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  every  kind   of  tonnage;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  managers  be  request- 
ed to  put  under  contract  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  a 
view  to  its  speedy  completion,  so  much  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  said  Road,  commenc  iig  at  the  point  of 
connexion  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road,  and  ex> 
tending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  creek,  and 
thence  towards  the  Susquehanna,  as  far  as  the  present 
funds  of  the  company  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent and  managers,  justify. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  managers  be  au- 
thorised to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  authorised  by  law,  or  so  much 
thereof,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  whole 
work. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  managers  be  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  make  application  to  the  le- 
gislature, to  be  allowed  five  years  in  addition  to  the 
time  now  authorised  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
work — for  permission  to  transport  the  mail  and  passen- 
gers, or  to  receive  such  toll  as  may  appear  to  the  pre- 
sident and  managers  reasonable  for  the  same.  And  also 
for  permission,  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  tolls  should 
no'  enable  the  company,  after  paying  all  repairs  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  to  divide  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital  stock  expended,  that  then,  and  in 
such  case,  the  tolls  may  be  increased  by  the  company, 
so  that  the  dividends  shall  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  whenever  the  tolls  shall  exceed  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  expended, they  shall 
be  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  amount. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  McCarty  to  the  managers  of 
the  company  was  read,  in  which  he  offers  to  contract 
for  making  the  whole  road,  at  the  estimate  of  the  engi- 
neers, and  to  subscribe  fm- stock  of  the  company  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  received  in  part 
payment  for  the  work. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Richard  Peters, 
Esq.  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meetirgbe  tender- 
ed to  the  stockholders  of  Danville  and  Sunbury,  for 
their  very  liberal  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  great  work. 

(Signed,)  DANIEL  MONTGOMERY, 

II.   C.  C-iHEr,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 


For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
SKETCHES   OF   WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

NO.  I. 

That  part  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny mountain,  comprising  the  counties  of  Westmoreland. 
Fayette,  Washington,  Greene,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  But- 
ler, Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Venango,  Arm" 
strong,  Indiana,  Jefferson  and  MeKean,  and  parts  of 
Somerset,  Cambria,  Clearfield,  and  Potter,  is  generally 
denominated  Western  Pennsylvania.  What  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  dividing  ridge,  or  top  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain,  passes  through  the  four  last  named 
counties;  all  the  streams  rising  east  of  this  ridge  flow 
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eastwardly,  generally  forming'  tributaries  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna; while  those  having  their  sources  on  the 
western  siJe  flow  westward,  and  fine1  their  way  to  Hie 
Ohio.  The  geographical  division  is  strongly  marked, 
and  the  term  very  appropriate. 

History — There  are  men  vet  living  who  assisted  in 
the  arduous  enterprise  of  settling  this  extensive  and 
flourishing  section  of  our  commonwealth.  The  writer 
of  this  has  seen  and  conversed  with  many  of  these  ven- 
erable pioneers,  much  of  whose  lives  has  been  spent  in 
the  privations  and  hardships  incidental  to  new  and  re- 
mote settlements,  in  contests  with  savages,  often  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  blockhouses  for  safety,  and 
who  for  many  years,  encountered  innumerable  perils  ; 
but  who,  through  perseverance  and  industry,  have 
caused  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Long  before  the  revolution,  this  section  of  country 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  who  built  and  oc- 
cupied Fort  Uu  Quesne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny and  Monongalula  rivers,  where  Pittsburg  now 
stands.  This  was  thtir  principal  fort.  They  had  also 
anothe  fort  on  French  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, called  Le  Beuf. 

During  what  we  now  call  the  old  French  war,  the 
British  government  made  numerous  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge the  French,  and  their  Indian  allies,  from  Du 
Quesne.  In  the  year  1755,  General  Braddock.in  making 
this  attempt,  met-  with  his  disastrous  defeat.  After  a 
fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness,  he  had  arrived 
within  eight  miles  of  the  fort,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
strong  force  of  French  and  Indians.  Ignorant  him- 
self of  Indian  warfare,  and  perhaps  too  proud  to 
take  advice,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  the  usual  order  of 
battle,  to  contend  with  an  enemy  skulking  behind 
trees  and  logs.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected:  his  men  were  slaughtered  by  an  unseen  foe, 
and  a  defeat  the  most  disastrous  perhaps  that  ever  took 
place  upon  the  continent:  and  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  the  wounded  among  their  merciless  conquerors. 
The  brave  but  imprudent  Braddock  received  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  carried  about  fifty  miles  by  his  men, 
when  he  expired;  and  his  solitary  grave  is  yet  pointed 
out  to  the  traveller,  in  the  mountainous  region,  near 
the  line  dividing  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Fayette, 
on  the  side  of  the  national  road.  In  this  action  our 
own  Washington,  then  a  young  man,  a  Major  at  the 
head  of  the  Virginia  troops,  first  displayed  that  pru- 
dence, firmness,  coolness,  and  intrepidity,  which  after- 1 
wards  marked  his  character,  and  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  first  of  men.  After  sustaining  the  furious  j 
onset,  and  doing  all  that  man  could  do,  to  make  head 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  lie  co- 
vered the  retreat,  and  saved  the  army  from  total  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  theatre  of  this  bloody  and  unfortunate  affair, 
a  flourishing  Female  Seminary  is  now  established. 
Light  and  playful  steps  tread  the  soil  which  drank  the 
blood  of  the  warrior;  and  the  ploughshare  of  the  hus- 
bandman disturbs  his  mouldering  uninterred  bones.  The 
fortress  in  dispute  is  now  the  scite  of  a  great  and  flour- 
ishing city.     The  wilderness  through  which  Braddock, 


with  such  toil  and  danger,  forced  his  way,  has  been 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  and  become  the  quiet 
habitation  of  civilized  men.  What  a  change  in  seventy 
years  !  The  wildest  fancy  would  have  f.dlen  far  short 
of  the  reality;  its  parallel  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  same 
western  regions,  where  ait  stems  to  have  become  ma- 
gic, and  the  effects  of  human  enterprise,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  indicate  a  power  only  short  of  omnipo- 
tence. 

The  next  demonstration  made  by  the  British  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  commanded  by  General  Grant, 
at  the  head  of  800  Scotch  Highlanders.  He  marched 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  which  ovei  looked  the  fort,  and  there 
imprudently  beat  a  reveille  in  the  hearing  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  in  the  garrison.  The  latter  unseen,  sal- 
lied out,  flanked  him  right  and  le(t,  attacked  and  cut 
the  troops  to  pieces.  The  unfortunate  Giant  was  made 
prisoner.  This  hill  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  'Grant's 
Hill"' 

In  1763,  Gen.  Forbes  commanded  on  the  third  expe- 
dition against  this  place.  Profiting  by  the  dear  bought 
experience  of  his  predecessors,  he  resorted  to  strata- 
gem. On  arriving  near  the  garrison,  he  marched  his 
men  in  single  file,  and  extended  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Indian  spies,  finding  what  they  supposed  an  inter- 
minable line  of  troops  approaching,  hastened  to  the 
garrison  with  the  intelligence.  The  French,  adopting 
the  sage  maxim  of  the  renowned  FalstafF,  blew  up  their 
works,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  Ohio,  leaving 
this  important  station  in  quiet  possession  of  the  British. 
Treaties  were  concluded  with  the  neighboring  Indian 
tribes;  the  garrison  rebuilt  at  considerable  expense,  and 
named  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

At  this  period  emigration,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  began  to  be  general.  Various  inducements 
were  held  out  to  settlers  by  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, both  before  the  separation  from  Great  Britain 
and  since.  Bedstone  settlement,  on  the  Monongahela, 
was  the  first.  Soon  after  other  settlements  were  form- 
ed, principally  in  what  are  now  Westmoreland  and  Al- 
legheny counties.  Pittsburg  began  to  be  built,  and 
a  town  called  Hannahstown,  the  first  seat  of  justice  of 
Westmoreland  county,  laid  out,  about  32  miles  east  of 
Pittsburg.  A  number  ol  houses  were  erected,  and  it 
was  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  settlement,  when  it  was 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  off  for  a  time,  by  a 
marauding  party  of  savages.  It  was  never  rebuilt;  tho 
seat  of  justice  was  transferred  to  Greensburg,  about 
three  miles  distant.      The  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  burning  of  Hannahstown,  and  the  numberless 
depredations  of  the  Indians,  did  not  much  retard  the 
current  of  emigration.  The  country  was  fine,  and  land 
to  be  had  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  surveying; 
and  although  separated  by  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world;  and  though 
the  pack  horse  was  for  many  years  their  only  means  of 
conveyance,  they  still  persevered,  looking  forward  to 
better  times.  Many  venerable  and  worthy  men  are 
now  living,  in  affluence,  who  endured  these  difficulties. 
Previous  to  the  year  1772,  all  this  section  of  country 

*  Hence  the  name  of  Pittsburg. 
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was  comprised  in  the  single  county  of  Bedford.  In  that 
year,  Northumberland  county  was  erected,  which,  with 
a  large  section  east  of  the  mountains,  comprehended  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  western,  lying  east  of  the 
Allegheny  river.  In  the  following  year,  Westmoreland 
was  erected,  comprehending  all  that  part  of  Bedford  sit- 
uated west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain;  being  the  first 
county,  the  seat  of  justice  of  which  was  situated  west  of 
the  mountains.  As  the  population  increased,  new 
counties  were  erected,  in  the  order  following: 
Washington,  from  Westmoreland  in  1781. 
Fayette,  from  "  "       1783. 

Allegheny,  from         "  "       1788. 

Lycoming,  from  Northumberland,  in  1795.  This  is 
now  an  eastern  county;  but  at  that  period  it  extended 
across  the  mountains,  comprehending  all  that  part  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  formerly  belonging  to  Northum 
berland. 

Somerset,  from  Bedford,  in  1795. 
Greene,  from  Washington,  in  1796. 
Beaver,  from  Allegheny  and  Washington,  in  1800. 
Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford,  and  Erie,  from  Allegheny, 
in  1800. 

Warren  and  Venango,  from  Allegheny  and  Lycoming 
in  1800. 

Armstrong,  from  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  and  Ly. 
coming,  in  1800. 

Indiana,  from  Lycoming  and  Westmoreland,  in  1803. 
Jefferson,  from   Lycoming,  in  1804. 
Cambria,  from  Huntingdon,  in  1804. 
Clearfield,  from  Lycoming,  in  1804. 
M'Kean,  "  "      1804. 

Thus  settlement  after  settlement  was  formed,  until 
nearly  all  was  filled  up.  The  pack  horse  was  superce- 
ded by  the  wagon;  and  this  last  is  now  giving  place  to 
the  canal-boat  and  rail  road  car.  The  rude  cabin9  of 
the  first  settlers  are  mouldering  away;  their  thrifty 
occupants  having  long  since  deserted  them,  for  more 
commodious,  comfortable,  and,  in  many  instances,  ele- 
gant mansions.  Smiling  villages,  occupy  the  scites  of 
Indian  encampments;  and  a  peaceful,  intelligent  com- 
munity now  have  their  happy  homes  upon  the  very  soil 
which,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  was  the 
unimproved,  uncultivated  home  of  wandering,  unsettled 
tribes,  who  roamed,  in  gloomy  solitude,  or  in  predatory 
hordes,  through  the  interminable  forest. 

The  physical  features  of  this  section  of  country  are 
strong,  and  extremely  various.  In  one  section  we  find 
the  bold,  picturesque  scenery  of  mountainous  regions, 
often  too  wild  to  be  reduced  to  order,  or  made  subser- 
vient  to  the  use  of  man.  In  another,  the  fertile  plain> 
inviting  to  the  husbandman  from  its  fertility,  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  the  abode  of  peace 
and  plenty.  In  a  third,  alternate  hills  and  vallies,  in 
pleasing  variety,  affording,  together  with  a  fruitful  and 
generous  soil,  the  two  richest  blessings  of  life,  good  wa- 
ter and  good  health.  In  a  fourth,  vallies  watered  by 
beautiful  limpid  streams  form  a  scene,  which  of  all  oth- 
ers the  lover  of  nature  the  most  delights  to  contem- 
plate. Here,  in  a  word,  nature  has  scattered  her  boun- 
ties with  a  liberal  hand — hasj  equally  removed   it  from 


bard   sterHity,   whieh  denies  the  labours  of  the  cultiva' 
tor  a  full  reward. 

Mountains. — The  Allegheny  mountain,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  bounds  this  section  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  east.  When  we  speak  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tain in  particular,  we  mean  the  great  central  elevation 
which  divides  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters,  and 
of  which  all  the  others  are  but  spurs  or  branches;  al- 
though all  are  frequently  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  Allegheny  mountains.  In  almost 
all  respects  this  mountain  differs  from  the  others.  In 
approaching  it  from  the  eastward,  it  presents  a  bold  and 
precipitous  front,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  will  bring 
the  traveller  to  the  summit,  from  whence  the  desent 
westward  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Much  of  it  might  be 
called  table-land;  for  even  on-  the  summit,  tracts  of  le- 
vel, and  frequently  excellent  land  extends  for  miles. 
Many  fine  farms  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  tracts;  and, 
although  it  is  what  farmers  denominate  a  cold  soil,  it 
well  repays  the  labour  of  cultivation.  Hut  it  is  along 
the  water  courses  that  the  genuine  mountain  features 
are  to  be  seen.  Rugged,  precipitous  hills,  rocks  and 
precipices,  pine,  laurel,  and  every  variety  of  mountain 
shrubbery,  together  with  the  roaring  of  the  wild 
and  agitated  stream,  crowding  at  once  upon  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  form  a  combination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, picturesque  and  romantic. 

The  Laurel  Hill,  is  the  first  branch  of  the  Allegheny 
on  its  western  side;  and  its  direction  is  parallel  with, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  it.  It  forms  the  dividing 
line  between  Westmoreland  and  Somerset  counties, 
thence  passing  through  Fayette  county,  it  leaves  the 
State.  In  elevation  it  falls  but  little  short  of  the 
Allegheny.  Steep,  rugged,  and  rocky,  it  cannot  be 
cultivated.  Its  scenery  is  wild,  and  its  aspect  generally 
dreary  and  forbiding.  The  Conemaugh  and  Youghio- 
gheny  rivers  have  broken  passages  through  it. 

The  Chesnut  Ridge  is  the  next  and  last  elevation  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  mountain.  It  passes  through  In- 
diana,Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties,  to  the  Yough- 
iogheny  river,  where  it  appears  to  terminate.  In  altitude 
and  rugged  features  it  falls  far  short  of  the  Laurel 
Hill. 

The  Allegheny  river,  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  have 
their  source  in  what  may  be  termed  mountainous  regions: 
regions  having  all  the  features  of  mountains  except  their 
regular  elevation. 

Rivers. — The  Allegheny,  which  traverses  the  north: 
em  section  of  western  Pennsylvania,  first  claims  atten- 
tion. It  rises  in  Potter  county,  whence,  flowing  in  a 
north-western  direction,  it  enters  the  state  of  New 
York;  thence  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  south,  it 
re-enters  Pennsylvania,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Warren 
county,  and  continues  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  pas- 
sing through  the  counties  of  Warren,  Venango,  Arm- 
strong, and  Allegheny,  unites  with  the  Monongahela  at 
Pittsburg,  and  forms  the  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  was  considered  by  the  Indiant  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Allegheny.  The  names  are  synonym 
mous:  Allegheny  being  a  word  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Delaware  Indians,  and  Ohio  in  the   Seneca,  both  signU 


the  enervating  influence  of  extreme  fertility,  and  the   fying  Fair  river. 
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The  importance  of  the  Allegheny,  consists  chiefly 
in  the  lumber  business,  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
feet  of  which  descend  annually,  from  the  vast  pine  for- 
ests through  which  it  and  its  tributaries  pass.  A  steam 
boat,  built  purposely  for  the  navigation  of  this  river,  of 
from  sixty  to  eighty  tons  burden,  plies  regularly  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Warren,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles;  and  in  one  instance  ascended  to  Olean 
Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  distance  from  Pitts- 
burg little  short  of  three  hundred  miles. 

This  river  is  universally  admired  for  the  unrivalled 
purity  of  its  water;  which  is  so  transparent  that  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  may  be  frequently  seen  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet;  for  its  smooth,  yet  lively  current; 
and  for  the  clean  pebbly  channel.through  which  it  flows. 
Its  navigation  is  safe  and  easy;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  although  it  is,  through  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  closely  environed  by  high,  steep,  and  frequently 
rocky  hills,  its  channel  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
rocks.  Its  scenery  is  highly  romantic,  and  in  some 
places  assumes  a  wild  grandeur,  but  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  The  country  along  its  banks  partakes  of  a  great 
yariety  of  features:  some  of  it  is  very  fertile,  and  well 
settled  and  improved,  some  steril,  and  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  other  parts  are  highly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  fine  timber  with  which  they  are  covered. 

The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia,  whence  flowing 
northward,  enters  Pennsylvania,  forming  the  dividing 
line  between  Fayette  and  Greene,  Westmoreland  and 
Washington,  counties,  then  enters  Allegheny  county, 
in  which  it  unites  with  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pitts- 
burg. Its  current  is  mostly  gentle,  and  its  waters  ra- 
ther muddy.  It  appears  at  first  view  of  equal  size 
with  the  Allegheny;  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  latter 
in  the  quantity  of  water  it  discharges.  The  country 
through  which  the  Monongahela  meanders  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Large  tracts  of 
alluvial  soil  skirt  its  borders,  and  the  hills  are  generally 
easy  of  ascent,  and  well  calculated  for  cultivation. 
Bteam  boats  ply  regularly  on  this  river  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Brownsville,  in  Fayette  county,  about  fui  ty 
miles.  The  name  in  the  Indian  dialect,  signifies  "the 
river  of  the  falling  in  banks." 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela,  has  but  a  short  course  in  wes- 
tern Pennsylvania.  Passing  through  part  of  Allegheny 
it  enters  Beaver  county,  thence,  leaving  the  State,  it 
pursues  its  course  of  a  thousand  miles  into  the  far  west, 
till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  retains  the  general  features  of  the  Allegheny,  rather 
than  of  the  Monongahela,  though  the  current  is  more 
gentle,  and  the  water  less  limpid.  This  is  decidedly 
the  most  important  river  in  this  section  of  country, 
forming  as  it  does  the  great  channel  of  communication 
with  the  vast  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  west  and 
south.     Us  width  is  from  one  third  to  half  a  mile. 

The  Conemaugh,  a  tributary  of  the  Allegheny,  has 
its  source  in  the  Allegheny  mountain,  whence  it  pur- 
sues a  north-western  direction,  till  it  meets  the  Alleghe- 
ny, thirty  miles  above  Pittsburg.  It  is  in  many  places 
3-  rough,  impetuous  stream,  of  dangerous  navigation. 


It  is  important,  however,  as  being  the  sole  feeder  of  the 
western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  this  river,  almost  throughout  its  entire 
course.  About  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  this  river 
receives  the  waters  of  a  creek,  called  Loyal  Hannah; 
from  which  place  the  name  of  the  river  is  absurdly 
changed  from  Conemaugh,  to  Kiskiminetas, — thus  pro- 
ducing confusion  in  the  mind  of  strangers.  It  may  have 
been  the  result  of  accident  or  misunderstanding;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  of 
Kiskiminetas  was  stricken  from  the  map. 

The  Youghiogheny,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Monongahela,  rises  in  the  Allegheny  mountain,  near 
the  Maryland  line,  whence  pursuing  a  north-western 
direction,  through  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties, 
it  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  a  few  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  difficult  to  navigate,  but  affords  fine  water 
power,  and  flows,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course, 
through  a  highly  fertile  and  flourishing  section  of  coun- 
try. 

There  are  many  other  fine  streams  in  this  section  of 
country,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Water  power  is  abundant,  mills  and  other 
manufactories  are  numerous,  and  to  be  met  with  in  all 
quarters.  Nearly  all  these  streams  have  clean  pebbly 
channels,  lively  currents,  and  little  or  none  of  that  grass, 
and  other  vegetable  matter,  which,  putrifying,  engen- 
der a  variety  of  diseases.  Hence  agues  are  almost  un- 
known in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  soil  of  the  vallies,  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
is  excellent,  and  well  watered.  Leaving  the  mountains, 
the  country  consists  principally  of  arable  hills,  alternate 
vallies,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  rolling  ground. 
However,  near  water  courses,  the  hills  are  frequently 
too  steep  for  cultivation,  although  possessing  a  fine  soil 
and  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  timber. 
Such  hills,  having  the  proper  exposure,  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion, holds  good  generally,  respecting  the  greater  part 

of  Westmoreland — the  western  part    of   Fayette all 

Washington— Allegheney— Beaver,  and  Indiana,  for  the 
most  part,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  The  three 
first  named  counties,  possess  the  finest  land,  and  Wash- 
ington is  generally  supposed  to  rank  first  in  this  respect. 
Mercer,  Crawford  and  Erie,  have  large  bodies  of  level 
land,  of  excellent  quality;  but  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  grain-growing.  Butler,  Armstrong,  Venango  and 
Warren,  have  soils  so  extremely  various,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  them  a  general  character.  Whilst 
large  bodies  might  almost  be  pronounced  worthless 
and  other  large  bodies  are  valuable  only  for  the  timber 
with  which  they  are  covered,  there  are  many  extensive 
tracts,  which  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
land  in  Pennsylvania. 

Timber.—  There  is  no  better  criterion  of  soil  than  the 
timber  which  it  produces.  The  soil  best  adapted  to 
"small  grain,"  will  be  found  to  produce  abundance  of 
white  oak;  yet  almost  invariably  mixed  plentifully  with 
either  hickory,  chesnut,  walnut,  the  other  species  of 
oaks,  ash,  or  with  several,  or  even  all  of  these.  But  the 
white  oak  will  predominate.     On  that  best  adapted  to 
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Indian  corn — hickory,  walnut,  cherry,  or  sugar  maple 
will  predominate.  Beech,  maple,  black  ash,  8tc.  indi- 
cate good  grass  land;  although  hickory  and  the  various 
species  of  oaks,  except  rock  oak,  frequently  abound  on 
such  soils.  Pine  lands  cannot  be  said  to  begoorffor  any 
of  the  grains— they  produce  grass,  when  favourably 
situated,  pretty  well. 

Almost  every  species  of  timber  abounds  on  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain;  except  white  oak.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  pine  predominate.  Poplar,  beech,  sugar  ma- 
ple, chesnut  and  birch,  are  next  in  abundance.  Some 
kinds  of  shrubbery  are  found  which  I  have  met  with 
no  where  else.  Wild  cherry  abounds  in  some  parts,  as 
also  black,  red  and  rock  oaks,  walnut,  ash  and  hickory. 
Pines,  poplars  and  chesnutsgrow  to  huge  size.  In  some 
places,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  humid,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  vegetation  so  dense  and  luxuriant  as  to  seem 
absolutely  impenetrable. 

Chesnut,  and  red,  and  rock  oak  predominate  on  the 
Laurel  Hill.  On  the  Chesnut  Ridge,  chesnut  is  most 
abundant;  poplar,  the  oaks,  and  most  timber  usually 
found  on  high  grounds,  also  abound.  It  is  heavily  tim- 
beied.  No  pine  is  met  with  except  along  a  few  of  the 
water-courses. 

Except  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  no  pines,  properly  so  called,  are  found 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  One  species,  the  hemlock, 
skirts  the  borders  of  some  of  the  streams.  Cedar  is 
rarely  met  with  in  any  part. 

In  the  vallies,  and  along  the  water  courses,  hickory, 
ash,  sugar-maple,  cherry,  elm,  &c.  &c.  abound;  the  ma. 
jestic  sycamore  skirts  the  borders  of  most  of  the  larger 
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Mr.  PoiKDEXTEn,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:  (on  the  3d  day.) 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  Union  of  the  States  composing  the  Confederacy  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  we  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  to  defend  the  same 
against  all  encroachments,  internal  and  external,  which 
may  threaten  its  duration;  which  sentiment  we  cannot 
be  induced,  by  any  emergency,  to  yield,  while  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  is  preserved,  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact  respected  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  laws  regulating  labor  by  penal 
enactments,  by  bounties, or  monopolies,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  Government,  and  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  a 
free  people;  and  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  obvious  and  legitimate  object 
of  a  written  Constitution,  is  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
Government;  to  limit  the  action  of  the  majority,  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  from  invasion,  by  a 
usurpation  of  powers  not  enumerated  in  the  grant. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  law  of  Congress,  entitled  "An 
act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,"  passed  on  the  19lli  day  of  May,  1828,  is  un- 
equal in  its  operation  on  the  great  interests  of  the   na- 

streams.  Leaving  the  valhes,  the  different  species  of  tion;  oppressive  on  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Navi- 
oak  are  found  greatly  predominant.  Black  walnut  gation.  That  said  act  recognizes  and  imposes  a  system 
abounds  in  some  places,  and  always  indicates  a  soil  of  of  taxation,  falling  with  peculiar  injustice  on  those  who 
,  ,.  •  cultivate  the  soil,  and  supply,  by  their  industry,  the  ex- 
extreme  tenuity.  por(  (rade  of  t)ie  Um,ed  states,  and   on  all  others  not 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake   Erie,  beech  and  sugar  I  immediately  engaged  in  manufactures;  that,  in  effect,  it 
maple  predominate.     The  soil  is  very  good,  but  hard  to  i  assumes  a  power  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  to  regu 


ardent  lover  of  nature  may  rusticate  with  delight  amidst 
its  solemn,  wild,  and  romantic  scenes,  the  political  econ- 
omist may  calculate  with  pleasure  its  vast  resources;  and 
the  philanthropist  rejoice  in  the  view  of  this  favoured 
abode  of  simplicity  and  virtue,  of  plenty  and  content- 
ment. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


clear,  owing  to  the  long,  spreading  roots  of  these  trees. 
On  the  heads  of  the  Allegheny  and  some  of  its  tributa- 
ries, there  are  immense  forests  of  white  pine,  from 
which  the  country  bordering  the  Ohio  is  supplied  with 
boards  and  shingles  of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  forest  trees  generally  are  of  a  large  size,  healthy 
and  luxuriant  in  appearance,  and  frequently  as  thick  as 
they  can  stand.  Wood  is  plenty  and  cheap.  Fruit 
trees  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  and  climate  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  fruitfulness.  Grapes  in  great  variety  are 
found  growing  spontaneously;  and  some  of  them  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  would  be  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  branch  of  rural  economy  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention;  and,  so  far  as  tested,  the  experiment 
has  been  successful. 

In  a  word,  whether  we  consider  this  section  of  coun- 
try as  regards  its  bold  and  variegated  scenery;  '.he  fruit- 
fulness  of  its  soil;  the  purity  of  its  waters;  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate;  the  veriety  and  vigorous  growth  of  its 
vegetable  productions,  or  the  well  cultivated  fields, 
and  the  pleasant  dwellings  of  its  industrious,  virtuous 
and  happy  population,  we  find  much  to  admire.     The  , 


late  labor  by  bounties  and  monopolies,  to  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  which  power,  a  free  people  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  submit,  when  all  hopes  of  redress  shall 
have  vanished. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  solemn  appeal  be  made  to  the 
patriotism  and  justice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  unite  in  obtaining  such  modifications  of  the 
existing  Tariff  as  may  be  essential  to  all  the  important 
interests  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  quiet  the 
fears  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union;  and  also,  that  a  Memorial,  of  like 
import,  be  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  presented  at  their  next  session. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  re- 
ferred to  such  Committee  as  may  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  aforesaid  Address  and  Memorial." 

Fourth  day. — Wednesday,  Oct.  5th,  1831. 

At  12  o'clock  the  President  took  the  Chair,  when 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read. 

The  following  Delegates  appeared  and  took  their 
seats. 

From  Virginia,  Littleton  Upsher. — ]Yeiv  York,  James 
Heard,  E.  D.  Comstock,  Silas  M.  Stilwell. — Maryland, 
George  Hoffman. — Massacliusetts,  John  Pickens.—  South 
Carolina,  Thomas  Fleming.  — New  /ersey.R.F.Stockton. 
— North  Carolina,  N.  Bruner. — Connecticut,  Roger  Minot 
Sherman. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  a  commu 
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nication,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  James  Ronaldson,  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  relating  to  the  price  of  iron  at 
two  different  periods,  which  letter,  on  motion,  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Committee  do  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  recommending'  the  abolition  ot 
specific  and  minimum  duties,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  an  all  imports. 

Which  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
referred  to  the  General  Committee. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  accepts,  with  thank- 
ful acknowledgment,  the  copies  of  Mr.  Cambreleng's 
Keport  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  presented  by 
John  I.  MumforJ,  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the 
same  by  striking  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  so 
as  to  make  it  read  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation;"  which  was  not  agreed  to,  and 
then  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  there  were  lying  upon  his 
table  an  invitation  from  the  Franklin  Institute  to  each 
member  of  this  Convention,  to  attend  its  annual  exhi- 
bition of  mnnufactures. 

Mr.  Prestos,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  wait  upon  the  General  Committee,  now  in 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time 
they  will  be  ready  to  report. 

Which  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Roane,  of  Virginia,  were  ap- 
pointed that  Committee. 

In  a  short  time,  Mr  Preston,  from  the  Committee  last 
appointed,  reported:  That  they  had  waited  upon  the 
General  Committee,  and  received  from  the  Chairman 
information  that  the  Committee  would  be  ready  to  re- 
port in  a  few  minutes,  or  to  ask  further  time. 

Mr.  Basse  tt,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation,  in  reference  to  the 
raising  of  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
meeting  of  this  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlenen  were  appointed: 

Mr.  Bassett,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Butler,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  from  the  General  Committee,  stated 
that  thatcommittee  was  not  yet  ready  to  report,  but 
would  be  ready  to  do  so  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and 
accordingly  asked  further  time;  when  it  was,  on  motion, 
Resolved,  That  further  time  be  granted,  and  that  there 
be  a  recess  of  this  Convention  un:il  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  Pkice,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, to  invite  the  individual  members  of  this  Convention 
to  visit  the  said  institution,  at  any  time  it  may  suit  their 
convenience. 

io'clock,  P.  M.  The  President  announced  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  as  having  been  invited  by 
him  to  take  seats  within  the  bar  of  Convention. 

The  Consul  General  of  Sweden. 

The  Charge  d'Affairs,  of  Denmark. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia. 

Gen.  Preston  of  V  rgiraia. 

The  Hon.  Warren  R.  Davis,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, from  South  Carolina. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  General  Committee,  reported 
the  draft  of  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the  U,  States; 


which  having  been  read  by  him  to  the  Convention,  it 
wa«,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Address  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  300  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  moved,  that  when 
this  Convention  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  again  at  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  which  was  agreed  to,  and, 
on  motion, 

The  Convention  adjourned. 

Fifth  Bay.—  Thursday,  Oct.  6th,  1831. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  President  took  the  chair,  when 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read. 

Mr.  John  I.  Donaldson,  a  Delegate  from  Maryland, 
appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  President  stated,  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Committee  had  informed  him,  that  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  reported  yes- 
terday, would  not  be  ready  until  12  o'clock,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention,  the  expediency  of  a  recess 
until  that  hour. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Convention, 
that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed,  and  requested  to 
attend  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  express  to  the  Con- 
vention there  to  be  assembled  on  the  26lh  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  in  the  name  of  this  Convention,  a  sincere 
desire  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  such  Com- 
mittee as  they  may  appoint  to  confer  on  the  modifications 
which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  existing  Tariff  of  duties, 
on  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  imported  into  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  render  the  same,  as  far  as  may 
be,  equal  in  its  operation,  and  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and  submit  the  result  of  such  con- 
ference to  the  permanent  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
preceding  resolution. 

Which  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  laid  before  the 
Convention  a  printed  paper,  addressed  "To  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Tariff  Convention  at  Philadelphia," 
dated  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1831,  and  signed  by  Benjamin  Faneuil  Hunt,  Delegate 
from  St  James,  Santee;    which  was  ordered  to  be  read. 

The  secretary  proceeded  to  the  reading  of  the  same, 
and  after  some  progress  therein,  it  was  moved,  by 

Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  document  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Alabama,  it  was   then 

Resolved,  That  there  be  a  recess  of  the  Convention 
until  1  o'clock. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Sarchet, 
of  Philadelphia,  practical  Rlacksmith,  containing  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  price  of  iron,  in  an- 
swer to  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Ronaldson's  letter, 
which  was  yesterday  laid  before  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the  said 
letter  be  printed. 

Mr.  A. P.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina, proposed  tn  add 
these  words,  in  "conjunction  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Ronaldson,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  as  a  modification;  and  the  question  having  been 
put,  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Poindexteu  moved  to  adjourn,  but  subsequently 
withdrew  the  motion,  for  the  purpose  uf  submitting  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  10  o'olock,  A.  M  daily  be  the  stand- 
ing hour  for  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  until  oth- 
erwise directed. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  Convention 
adjourn;  and  on  the  question  being  put,  it  was  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the  Con- 
vention  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
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upon  the  address'  to  the  people  of  the   United  States; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but 
Mr.  Sedgwick  not  being  at  that  moment  present, 

Mr.  Basks,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed,  and  the 
President  left  the  Chair. 

After  a  short  period,  the  President  resumed  the 
Chair  when  Mr.  Banks  reported  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  had  had  under  consideration  the  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  committed  to  them; 
that  they  had  made  some  progress  in  the  same,  and  had 
instructed  their  Chairman  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Upon  the  question  of  granting  leave  to  sit  again,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  following  names  were  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  day,  of  gentlemen  invited  by  him  to  take 
seats  within  the  bar  of  the  Convention: 

Mr.  Ingham,  late  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  Saul  Alley,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  D.  Shepherd,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  John  Hare  Powell,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien.of  Georgia,  the  Convention 
adjourned.  . 

[  To  he  Continued.] 


Reported  for  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

District  Court,  Nov.  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  before  Judge 
Hallowell  and  a  Special  Jury. 
Anne  liees  vs.  Jacob  Rudy. 
This  was  an  action   brought  to  recover  damages  for 
a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces and  commencement  of   the  acquaintance  of    the 
parties,  as  detailed  in  evidence,  appeared  as  follows: 

Miss  Catharine  Rees,  sister  to  the  plaintiff,  testified, 
that  in  August,  1829,  while  she  and  her  sister  were  tak- 
ing a  walk  out  Fourth  street,  they  were  accosted  by 
the  defendant  and  another  gentleman,  who  joined 
them;  that  the  defendant  inquired  where  they  resided, 
and  on  their  reply,  informed  them  that  he  was  a  near 
neighbour;  that  they  stopped  at  the  College  Garden, 
and  got  some  refreshments,  he  remarking  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  it,  as  he  was  a  neighbour;  at  this  gar- 
den the  other  gentleman  left  them,  when  the  defend- 
ant observed  that  the  reason  of  his  leaving  them,  was, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  accompany  them  as  he 
was  a  married  man,  adding,  so  was  I  once,  but  I  buried 
my  wife,  and  always  thought  I  would  wait  a  year,  but 
(addressing  the  plaintiff,)  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
you  and  changed  my  mind.  When  they  arrived  home 
he  requested  permission  to  visit  them,  which  was  grant- 
ed; his  visits  became  frequent  and  uninterrupted,  he 
and  the  plaintiff  going  out  io  take  a  walk  or  ride  on 
different  occasions;  one  evening  he  came  in  and  handed 
a  letter  to  plaintiff,  saying  he  would  make  her  a  pres- 
ent of  it,  and  immediately  he  went  out:  on  reading  it, 
plaintiff  exclaimed,  "my  God,  what  have  I  done,  that 
any  one  should  write  so  against  me,"  'twas  an  anony- 
mous letter,  addressed  to  plaintiff,  and  signed  "  A  well 
wisher,"  stating  the  plaintiff  to  be  of  a  very  violent 
temper,  totally  unfit  to  succeed  the  wife  he  had  lost; 
this  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from  defendant  to 
plaintiff  in  German,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "This  letter  is  plainly  written, and  convinces  me 
of  its  truth;  I  have  therefore  changed  my  mind,  and 
don't  intend  to  come  again."  Plaintiff  wrote  to  de- 
fendant, who  replied  in  writing;  he  afterwards  came 
again  as  usual,  remarking  that  the  neigborhood  had 
tried  hard  to  break  the  match,  but  he  did  not  intend 
they  should  glory  in  it;  his  visits  were  constant  for  some 
length  of  time,  till  one  evening,  when  he  told  plain- 
tiff that  his  sister  in  law  objected  to  his  marrying  her, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  do  it.  Plaintiff  afterwards 
wrote  to  defendant,  who  replied,  telling  her  to  meet 
him  at  church,  which  she  did;  he  went  home  with  her 


from  church,  and  again  repeated  the  objection  of  his 
sister-in-law,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  told  her  not  to  write  to  him  or  expect 
him  any  more;  she  complained  of  his  treatment,  and 
received  the  cavalier  reply,  that  "  she  could  do  just  as 
she  pleased."  He  came  once  afterwards  and  remon- 
strated with  her  tor  going  to  law,  observing  that  it 
would  be  a  disgrace;  to  which  she  replied,  that  it  would 
be  no  greater  disgrace  than  to  be  slurred  by  the  neigh- 
bours, as  she  now  was.  He  said  she  was  plenty  young 
enough  to  get  somebody,  and  what  one  did  not  want, 
another  would  be  glad  to  get,  and  then  took  his  leave; 
he  never  asked  the  parents'  consent,  wishing  the  mar- 
riage to  be  done  slily.  The  plaintiff  is  now  in  her 
twenty- first  year,  is  a  milliner,  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, where  the  defendant,  who  is  a  comb  maker,  also 
resides. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called  by  plaintiff,  who 
proved  that  they  had  often  seen  defendant  at  plaintiff's 
house. 

The  defendant  declined  examining  any  witnesses, 
and  the  respective  Counsel  addressed  the  Jury,  a  full 
review  and  recapitulation  of  the  evidence  being  taken 
pro  and  con. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  the  case  was 
fully  made  out,  as  laid  in  the  declaration,  that  there 
were  two  requisites  to  be  established  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  a  verdict,  viz: — 1st,  that  there  was  a  con- 
tract of  marriage;  2dly,  it  there  was  such  a  contract, 
that  it  was  broken  by  defendant.  It  was  argued  that 
these  were  fully  made  out,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  heavy  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  to 
her  health,  her  reputation  and  to  herself;  that  an  ex- 
traordinary and  aggravated  case  had  been  presented 
against  the  defendant,  without  the  slightest  extenuation 
or  justification  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  it  was  al- 
so remarked  that  the  defence  was  conducted  in  a  novel 
style,  as  witnesses  were  in  court,  and  yet  none  examin- 
ed in  defendant's  behalf;  that  its  extraordinary  charac- 
ter was  only  equalled  by  the  novel  and  unusual  style  of 
wooing  practised  by  the  defendant. 

For  the  defendant,  it  was  contended  that  the  case 
was  not  of  the  aggravated  description  represented  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel;  that  the  defence  did  not  require 
the  examination  of  any  testimony,  as  had  been  at  first 
anticipated,  the  plaintiff's  case  being  weak  and  not  re- 
quiring any  defence;  that  the  principal  and  only  im- 
portant witness  on  the  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was  her 
sister,  liable  to  a  prejudice  and  bias,  created  by  affection 
and  the  ties  of  nature,  from  which  the  purest  could  not 
protect  themselves;  that  the  case  showed  an  almost  uni- 
ty of  existence  between  the  sisters;  who  were  always 
together,  on  every  occasion  alluded  to;  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  principal  witness  could  not  be  correct; 
that  however  pure  she  be,  yet  it  is  the  fallacy  of  opin- 
ion to  which  all  human  nature  is  liable  that  persuades  a 
belief  of  things,  existing  only  in  imagination,  in  which 
a  witness  has  an  interest,  strong  in  passion  and  feeling; 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  foolish  transaction,  (as  love 
affairs  generally  are)  approaching  almost  to  childish- 
ness; that  the  damages  (if  any)  should  be  merely  com- 
pensatory, and  only  to  such  amount  as  the  plaintiff  had 
sustained  injury,  and  that,  as  the  case  presented  itself, 
no  great  injury  accrued  to  the  plaintiff,  either  to  her 
health,  her  reputation,  or  her  future  prospects. 

His  honour,  Judge  Hallowell,  charged  the  Jury  that 
the  case  was  fully  made  out  by  the  plaintiff;  that  an  en- 
gagement and  promise  of  marriage,  and  subsequent 
breach  by  the  defendant,  were  clearly  established,  and 
the  defendant  should  answer  in  damages,  the  measure 
of  which  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Jury. 

On  Monday,  the  Jury  returned  with   a  verdict  for 
plaintiff,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  damages. 
For  plaintiff— John  M.   Scott   and  S.    Keemle,  Es- 
quires. 

For  Defendant.— George  M.  Dallas  and  S.  Bush^ 
Esquires . 
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true  character  will  either  appear  on  tlieir  face,  or  may 
be  made  to  appear  by  slating'  the  facts  which  fasten  that 
character  upon  them.  And  if  the  motives  which  are 
supposed  to  have  influenced  Congress  in  their  enact- 
ment, are  not  fads  which  may  be  properly  inquired  in- 
to to  give  them  this  character,  the  reason  is,  not  that 
Congress  has  executed  an  unlawful  power,  or  veiled 
an  unlawful  purpose  under  a  general  law,  but  that  the 
general  power  being  given  to  Congress  to  pass  such 
laws, the  purpose  of  the  law,  like  its  occasion,  its  dura- 
tion, or  any  other  part  of  its  character,  is  constitution- 
ally referred  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

The  present  constitution  has  been  in  operation  (with 
a  success  not  more  gratifying  to  ourselves  than  surpris- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  world)  for  forty-two  years.  Twen- 
ty-one different  Congresses,  regularly  elected  and  ap- 


ADDRESS    OF    THE 

FRIENDS  OF    DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY, 

.Assembled in  Convention  at  New  York,   Oct.  26,  1831, 

TO    THE 

PEOPLE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Fellow  Citizens:  — 

A  numerous  delegation  from  several  states  in  the  Union 
have  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York,  representing 
great  national  interests,  which  they  are  anxious,  by  the 
most  efficient  but  peaceable  means,  to  defend  and  sup- 
port. In  addressing  themselves  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  invoke  their  candid  attention  to  se- 
veral topics  of  great  national  importance,  without  as- 
suming any  authority  ultimately  to  decide  them;  con- I  pointed  by  the  people,  and  their  agents,  and  the  state 
Bcious  that  their  reasonings  and  opinions  can  have,  and  I  legislatures,  have  successively  assembled  to  enact  laws 
ought  to  have,  no  other  influence  or  force  than  belongs  |  tinder  its  authority.  Seven  distinguished  individuals 
to  their  truth  and  soun'dness.  have   been  called  by  the  voice  of  the  country   to  the 

A  system  of  laws  imposing  duties  for  the  encourage-  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistracy,  all  holding,  and  some  of 
ment  and  protection  of  domestic  industry,  upon  the  them  on  various  occasions,  having  exercised  the  pow- 
faith  of  which  a  large  portion  ot  the  people  of  this  conn-  I  er  of  giving  a  negative  to  such  acts  of  Congress  as,  in 
try  have  invested  their  property,  and  given  a  new  di-  I  their  opinion,  transcended  the  just  limits  of  legislative 
rection  to  their  labor.and  with  a  continuance  of  which  are  authority.  During  the  same  period  a  Supreme  Judicial 
completely  identified  all  their  hopes  of  maintenance  for  .  Tribunal  has  existed,  not  less  distinguished  for  purity 
themselves  and  their  families,has  been  recently  denoun-  and  talent  than  for  dignity  and  importance,  whose 
ced  as  "distinguished  by  every  characteristic  which  may  I  high  function  it  properly  is  to  pronounce  its  solemn 
define  a  tyranny,  the  most  odious."  The  entire  aboh-  judgment  on  the  constitutional  extent  of  the  power  of 
tion  of  this  system,  vitally  involving  the  interests  of ,  Congress  whenever  any  exercise  of  their  power  is  corn- 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  and  all  j  plained  of,  and  the  case  brought  duly  before  it.  Most 
the  laboring  classes,  has  been  demanded  in  a  tone  that  j  of  these  successive  Congresses  have  passed  laws  similar 
offers  no  hope  of  condition  or  compromise.  A  submis-  I  in  character,  in  design,  and  in  effect,  to  the  acts  now 
sion  to  such  a  demand,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  '  complained  of;and  all  of  them  have  unequivocally  sanc- 
those  who  must  be  the  victims,  would  be  marked  by  I  tioned  their  principle.  Ail  these  Chief  Magistrates,  in 
such  scenes  of  ruin  and  despair,  as  no  one,  not  blinded  I  like  manner,  have,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  recog- 
by  the  strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  could  witness  I  nised  the  existence  of  the  power,  and  no  question  of 
without  compunction.  its  validity  has  been  revised  in  the  Judicial  Tribunals.   It 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  to  the  enlightened  patri-  J  is  under  this  weight  of  authority,  and  this  length  of 
otism  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union;  practice  in  its  favor,  and  after  the  investment,  upon  the 
and  we  earnestly  entreat  them  to  accompany  us  in  the  '  faith  of  it,  of  a  capital  probably  amounting  to  two  hund- 
examination  which  we  propose  to  make  of  arguments  j  red  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  that  a  disposition  has 
and  statements  recently  put  forth;   appealing  to  their  |  now  sprung  up  to  deny  the  power  altogether,  and  to 

propose,   if  its   exercise  be  persisted   in,   a  resort    to 
such  means  of  redress  as  threaten  the  Union. 

We  cannot  but-  persuade  ourselves  that  before  the 
American  People  abandon  a  system  of  laws,  now  of  long 


clear  discernment  of  truth,  their  high  sense  of  duty,and 
their  calm  moral  courage,  to  avert  the  evils  that  now 
seem  to  threaten  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  coun 
try. 

Of  these  topics,  the  first  in  order  and  the  gravest  in  I  continuance,  passed  at  different  times,  by  the  constitu 
character,  respects  the    constitutional  power  of  Con-  ]  ted  authorities,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  whole 


gress  to  pass  the  laws  which  are  the  subject  of  com 
plaint. 

As  a  constitutional  question,  the  inquiry  is  not  wheth- 
er the  laws  are  wise  or  unwise,  whether  in  their  ope- 
rations they  are  always  equal,  or  sometimes  unequal,  or 
whether  individuals  may  not  think  them  so  wide  a  de- 
parture from  a  just  administration  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  as  to  be,  in  an  indefinite  and  loose  sense, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The 
true  and  real  question  is,  do  they  exceed  the  power  of 
the  law  giver,  and  do  they,  for  that  reason,  fail  to  be 
obligatory' 

We  dissent  from  the  notion  that  laws  plainly  unconsti- 


country;  and  especially,  before  they  break  up  their  Go- 
vernment and  return  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  on  the 
ground  that  such  laws  are  unconstitutional,  they  will 
give  to  that  question  a  very  careful  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Before  proceeding  to  express  the  general  views  en- 
tertained on  this  important  subject,  by  the  members  of 
this  convention,  it  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  in- 
quire how  far  admissions  or  concessions  have  been  made 
by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  power,  notwith- 
standing the  general  and  positive  terms  in  which  that 
(denial  is  expressed. 

It   seems  to  us,   indeed,  that  the  plain  object  of  the 


tutional  may  yet  be  so  framed  as  to  escape  the  animad-    constitution,  and  the  strong  reason  of  the  case  have  dri- 
version  of  the  courts  of  law.     If  unconstitutional,  their  I  ven  those  who  deny  the  power,  even  upon  their  own 
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mistaken  view  of  its  source,  into  the  necessity  of  making 
admissions, which  when  made,  leave  no  ground  for  their 
argument.  They  deny  that  Congress  can  rightfully  lay 
duties  for  the  sole,  or  main  purpose,  of  encouraging 
manufactures;  hot  they  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Congress  may  lay  duties  for  revenue,  and  titat,  in  lav- 
ing such  duties,  it  may  so  arrange  them,  as  incidentally 
to  give  protection  to  manufactures.  They  admit, 
too,  that  Congress  may  lay  [duties  not  designed  for  re- 
venue, but  designed  to  countervail  the  injurious  regula- 
tions of  foreign  powers.  Are  not  these  concessions  in- 
consistent with  the  main  proposition?  How  can  it  be 
longer  denied  that  Congress  may  lay  duties  for  protec- 
tion, after  it  is  conceded  that  it  may  arrange  duties  with 
that  view?  It  cannot  be  true  that  the  power  was  given 
for  revenue  only,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  that  object,  and  true,  also,  that  in  selecting 
subjects  of  duties,  regard  may  be  had  to  a  different  ob- 
ject. 

An  individual  in  society  is  the  consumer  of  a  particu- 
lar foreign  article;  he  finds  it  heavily  taxed  by  duties, 
while  other  articles,  equally  capable  of  producing  re- 
venue, are  untaxed.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to 
him,  whether  the  article  necessary  to  him  was  seized 
on,  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  law,  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  protection, or  whether  it  was  only  incidentally  se- 
lected in  order  to  favour  the  manufaciurer,  while  the 
commodities  consumed  by  his  neighbors,  though  equal- 
ly fit  subjects  for  a  tax  for  revenue,  are  passed  over  in 
this  incidental  arrangement'  Will  not  every  ingenious 
mind  at  once  agree  that  if  the  power  to  lay  duties  was 
conferred  on  Congress  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue,it 
is  a  violation  of  its  trust  to  mingle  any  other  purpose  with 
that,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  an  entire  new 
purpose  forit?  Congress  cannot  look  with  one  glance  to 
revenue,  and  the  other  to  protection,  if  the  constitution 
limits  its  power  to  revenue  alone.  When  it  is  thus  said 
that  protection  is  a  fit  object  to  be  regarded  incidental! ij, 
in  laying  duties,  but  that  the  general  purpose  must  still 
be  revenue,  who  shall  inform  us  how  much,  in  the  mo- 
tives of  Congress,  must  be  the  main  purpose  of  revenue, 
and  how  much  may  be  the  incidental  purpose  of  pro- 
tection? How  high  may  the  incidental  object  rise,  and 
the  law  be  yet  constitutional;  or  at  what  point  will  it 
have  approached  so  near  the  main,  or  the  only  object  of 


duties  with  the  single  object  of  encouraging  certain  de- 
scriptions of  domestic  employment  or  industry;  audit 
remains  for  those  who  concede  this,  and  yet  deny  the 
general  power, to  show  how  it  is,thatcongress  has  power, 
in  its  discretion,  to  protect  some  classes  of  industry,  and 
no  power,  in  the  same  discretion,  and  by  the  same 
means,  to  protect  others.  But  the  admission  goes  still 
further.  It  not  only  furnishes  an  analogy  for  the  case 
in  argument,  but  meets  and  covers  that  identical  case. 
The  laws  so  much  opposed,  and  whose  constitutional 
validity  is  so  loudly  denied,  are  themselves  no  other 
than  so  many  acts  passed  to  countervail  the  injurious 
commercial  regulations  of  foreign  states. 

The  United  States  have   not    been  the  first  to  reject 
the  theory  of  free  trade.     Thev  have  not  introduced  in- 
to the  world  new  modes  of  legislation.     They   have  not 
originated  a   system    of  protection;  far  otherwise.      At 
the  very  moment  they  had  succeeded  to  throw  off  their 
colonial bondage,and  had  established  their  own  indepen- 
dence, they  found  that  their  condition,  so  far  as  respect- 
ed Commerce,  Agriculture   and  Manufactures,  was  but 
partially  bettered   by    the  change,  because  they  found 
the  ports  of  the  leading  states  of  Kurope,  shut  up  against 
their  ships,  and  against  their  products.     They  offered 
free  trade  to  all   nations;  but  the  nations,  with  one  ac- 
cord, rejected  their  offer.      The  suhjects  of  other  states 
were   protected,   as  against  them,  by  the  laws  of  other 
states;  but  they  were  protected  agaist  nobody.      It  is  un- 
deniably true,  that  this    condition  of  things  was  one  of 
the  very  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
government.     It  is  unquestionable,  as  matter  of  historic 
record,  that   one  strong  motive  for   forming  and  estab- 
lishing the  present  constitution,   tfus  to  organize  a  go- 
vernment that  should  possess  the  power  of  countervail- 
ing these  foreign  regulations  by  adequate  measures,  and 
thereby  protecting  the  labour  and  industry    of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.      Countervailing  laws   were   accor- 
dingly passed  at  the  very  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress; others  have  been  passed  at  various  times  since; 
one   and  all,  they  partake  of  the  same  cliaiacter,  they 
are  all  countervailing  laws,  rendered  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary, by  the  policy  pursued  by  other  nations.      The 
Republic  is  now   composed  of  thirteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple; all  the  principal  products  of  eight  or  nine  millions 
of  these  thirteen  millions  are,  at  this  moment,   shut  out 


the  duty,  as  to  render  the  law  void?  It  may  be  answer- 1  from  the  great  market  of  consumption  abroad,  either 
ed,  possibly,  that  the  admission  goes  no  farther  than  ,  by  absolute  prohibition  or  by  high  duties;  and  it  is  to 
this:  that  when  Congress  has  already  resolved  to  lay  du- I  meet  this  state  of  tilings,  it  is  to  countervail  these  for- 
ties, then  it  may,  as  a  subsequent  resolution,  resolve  to  :  eign  regulations,  so  injurious  to  us,  it  is  to  place  our- 
lay  them  on  such  a  selection  of  articles  as  shall  best  fa-  [  selves  on  some  footing  of  equality,  it  is  to  rescue  the  la- 
vour  manufactures.  But  would  nut  such  a  subsequent  ;  bour  of  the  American  people  from  an  inferiority,  a  sub- 
resolution  be  wholly  aside  from  the  exercise  of  a  mere  j  jection,  at  once  dishonorable  and  burdensome,  at  once 
revenue  power'     Would  it  not  he  a  clear  imposition  of    degrading  to  its  character,  while  it  increases  its  toils. 


duties  for  protection?  And  might  it  not  lead,  practical 
ly,  to  the  same  consequences,  since,  under  this  admitted 
power  of  selection  and  arrangement,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  government  might  be  laid  with  a  direct  view  to 
protection  merely. 

The  other  admission,  that  is,  that  Congress  may  lay 
duties  to  countervail  the  commercial  relations  of  other 
states,  seems  to  us  still  more  decisive.  This  concedes, 
at  once,  that  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  not  a  mere  re- 
venue power;  for  here  is  one  admitted  case,  in 
which  it  may  properly  be  exercised,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  revenue.  Yet  this  is  no  particular  or  specified 
power.  The  constitution  no  more  points  out  this  as  be- 
ing a  proper  object,  than  it  points  out  protection.  If  it 
be  provided  for  at  all,  it  is  because  it  is  embraced  in  the 
general  words  of  the  grant.  It  is  there,or  it  is  no  where. 
Laws  laying  duties  to  countervail  the  regulations  of 
other  states,  are  regulations  of  trade.  They  are  not  on- 
ly like  laws  of  protection,  but  they  are,  emphatically, 
themselves  laws  of  protection.  They  have  usually  no  oth- 
er end  or  design,  than  to  protect  the  manufacturers  or 
other  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  from  the  effect  of 
unequal  competition  or  monopoly  on  the  part  of  other 
nations.     Congress,  then,  upon  this  admission,  may  lay 


that  those  very  laws  were  originally  passed,  have  all 
along  continued,  and  now  exist.  They  are,  therefore, 
countervailing  laws  and  no  other,  in  every  just  sense  of 
these  terms. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  what  is  conceded  by 
those  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  man- 
ufactures, and  on  the  effect  of  that  concession,  we  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  view  which  this  meeting  entertains 
on  the  general  constitutional  question. 

By  the  constitution,  Congress  has  power,  "to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  It  has  pow- 
er also  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations." 

The  power  to  lay  duties  is  accompanied  by  one  ex- 
press qualification  or  limitation,  which  is,  "that  all  du- 
ties shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
The  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  its  limitation  also, 
which  is,  that  no  regulation  of  commerce  shall  give 
preference  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  anoth- 
er; and  there  is  another  limitation,  which  may  apply 
to  both  clauses,  namely,  that  no  export  duty  shall  ever 
be  laid. 

Here,  then,  is  a  grant  of  power  in  broad  and  general 
terms,  but  with  certain  speoific  limitations,  carefully 
expressed.     But  neither  of  these  limitations  applies,  in 
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any  manner,  to  that  exercise  of  the  power  which  is  now 
under  consideration.  Neither  of  them,  nor  any  other 
clause  or  word  in  the  whole  constitution,  manifests  the 
slighest  intention  to  restrain  the  words  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit Congiess  from  laying  duties  for  protection.  Tile 
attempt  is  nothing  less  than  to  add  a  restriction  which  the 
constitution  has  omitted.  Who  has  authority  lo  add 
this'  If  other  restrictions  had  been  ititende-l,  they 
would  have  been  expressed.  When  the  business  of 
limitation  was  before  the  convention,  what  was  omitted 
was  as  much  an  exercise  of  intention  as  what  was  ex- 
pressed. It  stated  all  the  restraints  on  Congress  which 
it  intended,  and  to  impose  others  now,  would  ho,  not  to 
interpret  the  constitution,  but  to  change  it;  not  to  con- 
strue the  existing  instrument,  but  to  mate  another. 

The  words  of  the  grant  being  general,  to  lay  duties 
and  to  regulate  commerce',  their  meaning  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  common  ue  and  import  of 
language.  No  unusual  signification  is  to  be  given  to  the 
terms,  either  to  restrain  or  enlarge  their  import.  Con- 
gress.in  its  discretion's  to  lay  duties  and  to  regulate  trade 
for  all  the  objects  and  purposes,  for  which  duties  are 
ordinarily  laid,  ami  trade  ordinarily  regulated.  If  such 
a  thing  was  never  before  heard  of  as  laying  duties  and 
regulating  trade  with  a  view  to  encourage  manufactures, 
then  it  might  be  said  that  the  Convention  did  not  con- 
template such  an  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress. 
But  it  was  perfectly  known  to  the  convention,  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  one  leading  object  with 
all  governments,  in  laying  duties  and  regulating  trade, 
was,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been,  the  encouragement 
of  manufacturers.  This  was  emphatically  true  of  En- 
gland, whose  language  the  convention  spoke,  and 
w  hose  legal  and  legislative  phraseology  was  theirs  also. 
Every  leading  state  of  Europe  was,  at  that  moment,  re- 
gulating its  commerce  for  a  purpose  of  this  nature. 
Such  a  purpose,  indeed,  had  been  long  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  some  of  the  states  themselves,  by  their 
own  regulations  of  trade.  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
and  New  York  had  attempted  it,  and  we  believe  other 
states  had  done  the  same.  How  ineffectual  all  their 
attempts  were,  for  want  of  union  and  a  general  system, 
Was  soon  seen,  and  felt,  by  the  whole  country;  but  they 
shew  to  what  ends,  and  to  what  uses  the  power  lo  re- 
gulate Hide  was  understood  to  extend.  But  not  only 
in  other  nations,  and  in  the  states,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  hereaf  er,  but  in  the  United  States  since,  and  in 
the  administration  of  this  very  constitution,  regulations 
of  trade  have  been  made,  in  almost  innumerable  instan- 
ces, with  no  view  to  revenue,  but  with  a  sole  and  ex- 
clusive regard  to  protection. 

If  our  understanding  of  the  Constitution,  be  not  accord- 
ing to  its  true  meaning,  that  instrument  has  been 
grossly  violated  from  the  beginning.  What  are  all  the 
registry  acts;  what  tie  bounties  on  the  fisheries,  but  so 
many  avowed  efforts  to  protect  American  Industry,  un- 
der the  power  of  regulating  trade?  On  what  foundation 
does  the  whole  system  of  the  coasting  trade  stand  >  The 
American  shipbuilder,  and  ship-owner  has  enjoyed, 
from  the  first,  and  we  think  properly,  not  only  protec- 
tion in  that  trade,  but  the  monopoly  of  it.  He  shuts 
out  all  foreign  competition.and  he  does  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  good  is  promoted  by  giving  him  this  ad- 
vantage. We  think  he  is  right  in  asking  this,  and  the 
government  right  in  granting  it.  Yet  this  is  not  free  trade: 
it  is  preference;  it  U protectionism]  protection  ofa  manu- 
facture under  the  po.ver  to  regulate  trade.  The  laws 
giving  this  protection  to  the  manufacture,  and  the  use 
of  ships,  may  be  wise,  and  laws  protecting  other  man- 
ufactures may  be  unwise.  But  the  first  cannot  be  con- 
stitutional, and  the  latter  net  constitutional.  If  there  be 
power  for  one,  there  is  power  for  both.  Both  are  drawn 
from  the  same  grant,  both  operate  by  the  same  general 
means,  and  both  regard  the  same  object,  the  protection, 
namely,  of  American  labor  and  capital,  against  foreign 
competition.     If  it  be  said  that  the  navigation  act  is 


founded  in  national  policy,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  na- 
tional defence  and  national  independence,  we  admit  it, 
but  we  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  Congress  could 
not  exercise  a  power  not  granted,  merely  because  it 
might  be  useful  or  nece-sary;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  say  that  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  policy  of 
protecting  manufactures.  That  policy,  also,  is  essential 
to  national  independence.  Iron,  hemp,  and  clothing 
for  sailors  and  soldiers  are  not  less  indispensable  to  na- 
tional defence  than  ships  and  seamen.  Not  only  in  the 
general  use  of  lanrruigc,  then,  does  the  power  of  laying 
duties  and  regulating  trade  extend  lo  the  protection,  by 
the  use  of  such  means,  of  domestic  manufactures,  but 
such  has  been  the  constant  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution itself. 

We  think,  indeed,  that  when  a  general  power  is  gi- 
ven to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  plain  and  unambiguous  words,  their  acts  are 
constitutional  and  valid,  if  they  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  granted  power;  and  that,  in  considering  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law,  the  motives  of  the  legislature  can  ne- 
ver be  investigated.  Having  granted  the  power,  with, 
such  limits  expressed  as  were  thought  proper,  its  exer- 
cise, within  those  limits,  is  left  lo^  the  discretion  of 
Congress. 

What  is  the  true  character  of  the  opposite  doctrine? 
It  is,  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  depend?, 
not  on  its  provisions  and  enactments,  but  on  the  motives 
of  those  who  passed  it.  Is  not  such  a  notion  new'  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  the  motives  ofa  legislature.'  By 
private  inquiry;  by  public  examination;  by  conjecture? 
The  law  may  be  passed  on  mixed  motives:  some  mem- 
bers voting  for  revenue;  some  for  protection;  or  one 
house  may  act  with  one  view,  and  the  other  house  with 
another.     What  will  be  the  character  of  such  a  law? 

According  to  this  new  theory,  if  the  motives  be  con- 
stitutional then  the  act  is:  if  the  motives  be  unconstitu- 
tional, than  the  act  is  unconstitutional  also.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  law  passed  by  one  Congress  may  be 
constitutional,  which,  if  passed  by  another,  though  in 
the  same  words,  would  be  unconstitutional.  Besides, 
on  this  theory,  a  law  may  be  unconstitutional  for  its  omis- 
sions as  well  as  its  enactments;  because  in  laying  duties, 
articles  may  be  omitted  as  well  as  articles  inserted,  from 
a  design  to  favour  manufactures. 

We  may  pursue  this  inquiry  a  step  further. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  act  were  passed  pri- 
marily lor  revenue,  the  construing  power  must  be  au- 
thorized to  inquire  whether  the  revenue  be  necessary. 
For  if  it  be  conceded  that  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
power  to  raise  an  indefinite  amount  of  revenue,  such  a 
concession  will  cover  any  system  of  impost  that  may  ev- 
er be  adopted.  The  right  to  raise  more  revenue  than 
the  expenses  of  government  requires  implies.tlie  exer- 
cise ofa  power  to  tax  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
raising  of  revenue  cannot  be  a  primary  purpose,  but  in 
which  a  purpose  to  protect  industry,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  has  been  called  the  incidental  object,  may  be  ren- 
dered, in  effect,  the  principal  object  of  the  tax,  al- 
though veiled  under  the  revenue  power.  For  these 
reasons  we  say  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
under  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  protective  power, 
that  the  constitutionality  of  any  system  of  imposts,  pro- 
fessing to  be  directed  to  revenue,  must  depend  upon 
the  fact,  whether  that  revenue  be  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment or  not. 

The  statement  of  such  a  consequence  is  sufficient  to 
show  what  endless  difficulties  mu--t  embarrass  the  ope- 
rations of  the  government  in  defining  the  limits  of  this 
incidental  protection,  which  has  been  alledged  to  be 
the  only  protection  that  the  constitution  allows,  and  of 
itself  affords,  what  we  conceive  to  be,  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  referring  the  right  to  protect  industry 
exclusively  to  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  lay  imposts,  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue. 
To  determine  whether  any  proposed  amount  of  re- 
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venue  be  necessary  would,  in  a  great  number  of  eases, 
prove  a  fruitful  source  of  vexatious  and  unprofitable  con- 
troversy. One  party— conceiving  it  wise  to  improve 
the  face  of  their  territory,  with  expensive  roads  and  ca- 
nal--, to  provide  fortifications  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
accumulate  treasure  in  the  expectation  of  national  dif- 
ficulties— would  find  good  reason  to  maintain  that  a 
large  revenue  was  indispensable  to  the  nation.  With 
this  party  a  high  and  burdensome  rate  of  imposts,  fully 
"Hequate  to  the  most  extensive  protection  of  manufac- 
tures that  rial  °x""r  Dee"  asked  for,  would  be  a  constitu- 
tional application  of  the  revenue  [?.owet'-  Another  par- 
ty, more  thrifty  in  their  policy,  holding  that  the  ex,~r."' 
dituresofthe  government  should  be  graduated  to  the 
lowest  practicable  scale  of  economy,  would  contend  that 
nothing  should  be  raised  by  duties  above  the  ordinary 
supplies  necessary  for  the  pay  of  the  public  agents. 
With  this  class  all  the  excess,  above|  the  sum  that 
they  might  hold  to  be  necessary,  would  be  the  fruit  of 
an  unconstitutional  tax.  Who  should  judge  between 
these  conflicting  opinions?  If  such  were  the  limits  up- 
on the  power  of  Congress,  it  would  be  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  there  might  be  acts  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  would  elude  the  notice  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals; but  the  evident  absurdity  of  subjecting  the 
right  to  exercise  fundamental  powers  to  so  vague  and 
intangible  a  standard  of  interpretation,  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  that  no  such  intention  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  our  constitution. 
Pursuing  the  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
difficulty  attending  this  notion  of  the  source  of  the  pro- 
tecting power  does  not  end  with  the  impracticability  of 
determining  upon  the  necessity  of  revenue.  It  goes 
still  deeper.  It  is  affirmed,  and  no  doubt  with  truth, 
that  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  necessaries  or  cus- 
tomary luxuries  of  a  nation  frequently  increases  the 
revenue.  In  such  an  event  the  defenders  of  the  position 
that  the  power  of  Congress  is  limited  to  the  supply  of 
a  necessary  revenue,  will  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
put  in  possession  of  a  surplus  income  which,  according 
to  the  assumed  principle,  they  had  no  right  to  raise; 
and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  people  will  be  even 
more  taxed  than  they  were  before;  for  the  duty  having 
been  rendered  productive  of  a  larger  amount  of  reve- 
nue to  the  government,  a  greater  aggregate  sum  will 
have  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and  it 
will  then  be  found  that  Congress,  instead  of  lessening 
the  public  burthens  by  their  reduction  of  duties,  will 
have  only  been  encouraging  the  consumption  of  a  great- 
er quantity  of  the  taxed  article.  A  large  consumption 
with  a  small  tax  being,  in  this  case,  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  a  small  consumption  with  a  large  tax.  And  thus, 
in  spite  of  all  the  the  precautions  which  the  most  scru- 
pulous guardians  ot  the  constitution  may  exercise,  the 
public  functionaries,  against  their  will,  and  with  the 
most  conscientious  desire  to  avoid  infractions  of  the 
law,  will  oltentimes  be  fated  to  discover  that  they  have 
produced  unconstitutional  results.  The  only  remedy 
for  which  would  seem  to  be  to  abandon  this  intractable 
mode  of  taxation  by  imposts  and  resort  to  direct  taxes 
upon  the  people. 

As  long,  however,  as  such  results  may  follow  the  re- 
duction of  duties,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  system  which 
merely  increases  the  consumption  of  imported  commo- 
dities without  diminishing  the  revenue,  will  be,  in  effect, 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  for- 
eign industry.  And  we  might  here  pause  and  ask, 
whether  ic  can  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  our 
government  intended  to  give  a  power  to  Congress  to 
adopt  a  scheme  of  policy  directed  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  labur  by  a  scale  of  low  duties,  without 
also  allowing  to  that  budy  a  right,  when  they  found  it 
convenient  to  encourage  domestic  industry  by  a  higher 
scale  of  duties'  Let  those  who  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  show  some  reason  for  the  opinion 
that  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution 
should  set  more  value  upon  a  power  to  encourage  for- 


eign industry,  under  any  possible  necessity  to  exercise 
it  than  upon  a  similar  power  to  encourage  and  protect 
our  own. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  per- 
nicious tendencies  of  the  doctrine,  sustained  by  many 
eminent  citizens  of  our  land,  which  inscribes  the  right 
to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  solely  to  the  revenue 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  Congress; 
and  have  demonstrated  that  this  error,  if  adopted,  must 
lead  the  public  functionaries  into  practical  embarrass- 
ments entirely  irreconcilable  with  a  wholesome  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws. 

With  a  view  to  show  that  the  protection  of  manufac- 
turing inj;.'c,r_v  is  mainly  referable  to  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce,  ana  w'JS  intended  to  be  embraced  by 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  that  invests  the  supreme 
legislature  with  the  power,  tn  addition  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  we  have  already  made,  we  deem  it  not  un- 
profitable, briefly  to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  countrv, 
from  which  we  shall  derive  lights,  that  may  guide  us  to 
the  most  unerring  conclusions,  in  confirmation  of  our 
doctrine.  The  narrative  of  events  from  1783  to  1787, 
the  circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  range  of  its  early  operations,  whilst  yet 
in  the  hands  of  its  authors,  afford  a  mass  of  testimony 
that  Congress  has  but  responded  to  the  expectations  of 
the  country  in  so  regulating  trade  as  to  furnish  the  re- 
quisite protection  to  the  expansion  and  growth  of  our 
own  labour. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  was  not  a  new  term 
invented  by  the  Cramers  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument 
by  the  people  a  term  familiar  to  their  apprehension  and 
impressed  upon  their  understanding,  by  the  strongest 
comments  that  the  history  of  oppression  could  furnish. 
The  war  of  the  revolution,  that  had  just  closed, 
sprang  out  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  presented  in  the  countless  forms  which  an  engross- 
ing topic  of  complaint  may  be  supposed  to  assume  in 
the  discussions  of  an  excited  and  rebelling  people.  The 
same  subject  had  been  canvassed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, until  argument  and  declamation  were  exhausted. 
The  mother  country  had  regulated  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies,  through  a  series  of  odious  and  unfeeling 
restrictions,  for  more  than  a  century,  until  the  phrase 
had  acquired  the  notoriety  of  a  hateful  grievance.  She 
had  fettered  their  trade  by  cruel  prohibitions,  and  con- 
trolled their  labor  by  systems  of  denial  that  reduced 
them  to  the  lowest  state  of  suffering;  yet  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  deeming  this  oppressive  policy  a  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative  of  regulating  commerce,  the 
colonists  submitted  to  these  evils  with  a  resignation 
that  indicated  their  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  an 
acknowledged  though  misused  power.  All  manufactures 
calculated  to  bring  wealth  into  the  country,  were  strict- 
ly forbidden;  the  erection  of  forges,  for  example,  was 
denounced  as  a  nuisance,  and  these  establishments  were 
liable  to  be  abated  by  that  name;  it  was  declared  un- 
lawful to  export  the  simplest  fabrics,  even  of  shoes  or 
hats,  from  one  province  to  another.  Still  the  people 
did  not  deny  the  legality  of  these  attempts  to  regulate 
commerce.  But  when  the  right  was  assumed  to  collect 
revenue  in  the  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country,  the  first  assertion  of  such  a  principle  was  met 
by  open  rebellion.  The  distinction  was  palpable 
enough,  to  every  man,  between  these  two  pretensions 
of  authority.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham, in  1765  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  distinct- 
ly defined  the  two  branches  of  power,  in  terms  that 
literally  apply  to  the  subject  we  have  been  discussing, 
and  which  show  how  clearly  they  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  country;  "there  is  a  plain  distinction,' 
in  his  language,  'between  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  and  duties  imposed/w  the  regulation 
of  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  subject;  although 
in  the  consequences,  some  revenue  might  incidentally 
I  arise  from  the  latter.'     Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
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public  discussion  en  those  subjects,  so  rife  at  that  peri-  j  ted  by  all.  Some  articles  were  taxed  for  revenue  only; 
od  throughout  England  and  America,  furnishes  the  ,  some  for  protection  only;  and  some  for  both.  The 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  a  specified  idea  was  at- .  published  debates  show  all  this,  and,  we  have  already 
tached  to  the  phrase  incorporated  into  our  constitution,  said,  every  Congress,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  recog- 
and  that  its  scope  wasto  include  the  idea  of  levyingduties  nized  the  same  power.  Every  President,  beginning 
in  such  a  form  as  to  encourage  and  protect,  or,  at  least,  with  him  who  is  justly  esteemed  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
to  control  and  direct  the  growth  of  domestic  industry,  try,  lias  sanctioned  it,  and  most  of  them  have  recom- 
The  complaints  against  the  articles  of  confederation,  \  mended  its  exercise,  in  earnest  forms.  Indeed,  it  has 
fur  which  the  constitution  was  substituted,  embraced,  been  constantly  exercised;  protection  has  been  given 
among  other  things,  an  objection  to  the  forms  by  which  ,  by  the  registry  acts;  it  has  been  given  by  the  tonnage 
the  legislation   in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  com- j  duty  acts;  it  has  been  given  by  the  acts  regulating  the 


merce  was  impeded;  and  it  was  a  prominent  design  of 
the  new  constitution  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  right 
to  lay  even  prohibitory  duties  was  freely  admitted  in 
the  discussion  upon  the  constitution;  and  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  whole  nation,  at  that  day,  regarded  such 


oasting  trade;  it  has  been  given  to  the  fisheries;  it  has 
been  given  to  the  cotton  of  Carolina,  to  the  coal  of  Vir- 
ginia; totbe  hemp  of  Kentucky;  to  the  lead  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois;  to  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  to  the  iron  of  the 
ddle,  western  and  southern   States;  and  it  has  been 


a  power  as  one  of  the  necessary  conclusions  from  the  )  given  to  the  various  artizans,  mechanics  and  manufac- 
grant  that  had  been  made.  The  subsequent  action  of  turers.  It  is  now  forty-two  years  since  this  system  of 
the  government  corroborates  this  idea.  The  first  ap-  '  protection  began,  and  it  has  never  been  intermitted  or 
preaches  of  the  people  to  their  new  rulers  were  made  suspended,  with  regard  to  many  commodities,  for  a 
in  behalf  of  the  exercise  of  a  protecting  power  in  favor  single  hour.  Is  all  this  legislation  now  to  be  deemed 
^<f  their  industry.  They  spoke  of  the  injury  they  had  j  unconstitutional?  Are  all  these  interests  to  be  brought 
sustained  under  the  former  order  of  things;  of  the  ruin-  I  into  jeopardy,  and  perhaps  to  ruin,  upon  this  modern 
ous  competition  to  which  thepolicy  of  the  mothercoun-    construction  of  the  constitution.' 

try  had  exposed  them;  and  demanded  the"establishmenl  Not  only  has  Congress  thus  constantly  exercised  this 
of  a  system  of  measures  that  should  accomplish  their  fa-  |  power,  but  it  has  thought  itself,  from  the  first,  under 
vorite  purpose  cf  creating  a  vigorous  domestic  manufac-  1  peculiar  obligations  to  exercise  it.  It  has  considered 
ture.  The  unrestrained  admission  of  British  goods  had  re-  (  that  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  plain  breach  of  duly  if  it 
duced  our  manufactures  and  artizans  to  absolute  want:  I  should  not  exercise  it;  and  so  it  was  declared  in  its  first 
thefree  entry  of  British  shipping  had  expelled  our  ves-  session.  This  policy  was  more  earnestly  enforced  upon 
sels  from  the  ocean.  From  Charleston  to  Boston  this  con-  Congress  because  the  States  had  surrendered  their 
dition  of  things  was  the  subject  of  one  loud  and  conlinu- I  whole  power  on  this  question,  and  were  themselves, 
ed  remonstrance;  and  ti:e  remedy  for  it  was  a  promi-  I  prohibited  from  exercising  it  by  the  constitution  itself; 
nent  object  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  general  gov-  since  as  they  could  not,  as  separate  states,  exercise  it 
eminent.  The  shipbuilders  a.nd  the  ship-owners  com-  |  well,  it  was  taken  away  Irom  them  and  vested  in  the 
plained  that  foreign  bottoms  brought  to  the  country  all  '  national  legislature.  It  was  said,  therefore,  and  said 
that  was  imported,  to  their  ruin;  a.nd  they  besought  '  truly,  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  States,  if  Con- 
their  fellow  citizens  to  join  them  in  treasures  of  pro-  I  gress,  now  the  sole  possessor  of  the  power,  should  re- 
tection.  The  manufacturers  and  mechat.ics  declared  \  fuse  to  exercise  it.  The  constitution  had  declared,  that 
that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  them  in  wha!  bottoms  i  no  State  should  lay  any  duty  except  for  the  mere  pur- 
articles  were  imported,  since  this  unrestricted  in'.norta-  I  pose  of  enforcing  its  inspection  laws.  Is  it  conceivable, 
tion,  in  whatever  bottoms.threatened  to  reduce  then:  to  j  that  the  people  would  agree  to  deprive  their  own  state 
starvation.  Both  had  applied  to  their  own  state  gov-  !  governments  of  the  power  of  protecting  manufactures, 
ernments  fur  redress,  but  these  governments,  from  want  \  by  suitable  regulations  of  trade,  without  consent  of  Con- 
of  concert,  could  give  no  effectual  relief.  Attempts  gress,  for  any  other  reasons  than  because  this  power 
had  been  made  to  amend  the  articles  of  confederation  j  was  intentionally  transferred  to  the  general  Govern- 
for  the  very  purpose  of  conferring  this  power  npnii  Con-  '  ment?  The  doctrine  now  adxanced,  imputes  the  strong- 
gress;  but  these  attempts  had  tailed.  Hence  it  was  est  absurdity,  both  to  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
that  the  establishment  of  the  present  government  was  i  and  to  the  people.  It  supposes  them,  instead  ofcre- 
hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  celebrated  in  the  !  ating  a  new  remedy  for  acknowledged  evils,  to  have 
principal  cities,  by  all  classes,  with  manifestations  of  i  forever  abolished  the  poor  but  only  remedy  which  alrea- 
hope  and  joy.  '  dy  existed.     It  supposes,  that  instead  of  giving  to  Con- 

The  earliest  legislation  of  the  new  government  avows  !  gress,  as  was  their  avowed  design,  effectual  power,  to 
and  adopts  the  principles  for  which  we  have  been  con-  ,  protect  manufactures,  they  did  no  more  than  prohibit 
tending.  The  first  important  act  on  the  statute  book  I  the  States  from  exercising  that  power,  and  existinguish 
contains  the  following  preamble; — 'Whereas  it  is  ne-  it  as  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  everywhere  and  altogeth- 
cessary  for  the  support  of  government  and  the  encourage-  '  er.  It  supposes  them  to  have  imposed  new  shacklei 
ment  and  protection  of  manufactures  that  duties  be  laid  ,  on  their  own  limbs,  and  to  have  surrendered  themselves, 
on  goods  and  merchandize.'  This  preamble  was  writ-  '  thus  voluntarily  bound,  to  the  mercy  of  their  foreign 
ten,  supported  and  passed  by  those  who  had  come  re-  j  competitors  and  rivals.  We  cannot  yield  our  assent  to 
cently  from  the  convention  where  the  Constitution  had  !  opinions  which  ascribe  purposes  like  these,  or  a  policy 
been  formed.  They  were  carrying  into  effect  their  !  like  this,  either  to  the  Convention,  or  to  the  people, 
own  instrument.  They  seem,  indeed,— for  preambles  !  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  public  judg- 
are  quite  unusual,— to  have  introduced  thisfor  the  pur-  '  ment  has,  at  all  times,  affirmed  the  existence  of  this 
pose  of  shewing  the  country  that  its  exoectations  would  power,  and  approved  its  exercise.  Even  at  this  mo- 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  manufactures  of  the  nation  ment,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of 
would  be  protected.  If,  therefore,  the  existing  laws  all  the  people  hold  the  power  to  be  constitutional.  It 
violate  the  constitution,  the  original  act  violated  it.  If  is  therefore,  not  only  against  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tes character  of  right  be  marred  now,  it  was  marred  j  tion,  against  the  manifest  design  of  the  nation  in  estab- 
tlien,  and  marred  by  those  who  made  it.  lishingit,  against  the  uniform  sense  of  Cong-ess  inpass- 

If  protection  be  unconstitutional,  this  law  carries  un-ing  laws  under  it,  against  the  practice  of  forty  years, 
constitutionality  in  its  front;  and  yet  not  one  member  \  never  stayed  or  suspended,  against  the  opinion  of 
of  the  first  Congress  appears  to  have  thought  in  uncon-  j  every  tribunal  in  the  country,  as  tar  as  we  are  informed; 
stitutional.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  debates,  pro-  but  it  is  also  against  the  entire  conviction  of  avast  ma- 
tracted  through  several  weeks,  no  one  expressed  a  !  jority  of  the  people  themselves,  that  these  new,  and 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  duties  for  protec-  ;  what  we  think  dangerous  opinions,  are  now  brought 
tion;  we  may  therefore  affirm  that  the  power  was  admit-  I  forward  as  the  true  doctrines  of  the  constitution. 
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It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce should  necessarily  imply  the  denial  of  a  right  to 
restrict,  diminish  or  prohibit  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
The  suppression  of  any  trade,  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity, is  as  much  a  national  concern,  and  as  valuable  an 
exercise  of  power,  as  the  encouragement  of  other  branch- 
es; and,  indeed,  in  practice  it  must  often  occur  that 
the  conferring-  of  special  advantages  upon  one  branch  of 
trade  may  operate  partially  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
others.  Such  is  often  the  effect  of  treaties  that  reserve 
to  the  vessels  of  particular  nations  free  entry  to  our  ports; 
the  commerce  with  such  nations  is  promoted  to  the 
diminution  of  trade  with  others  not  embraced  in  the 
privilege.  This,  however,  is  a  lawful,  just  and  profita- 
ble regulation  of  commerce.  Commerce  includes  all 
kinds  of  traffic,  whether  sustained  upon  the  ocean  in 
ships,  or  transported  upon  roaJs,rivers  or  canals:  wheth- 
er it  belong  to  the  system  of  domestic  exchanges,  or  is 
conversant  with  the  occupations  offoreign  countries; 
and  it  is  the  appropriate  function  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late it  in  such  a  manner  as  their  wisdom  may  dictate, 
unlimited  by  any  restraints  except  those  which  the  con- 
stitution imposes  on  the  power  over  the  domestic  inter- 
course of  the  states.  The  regulation  of  our  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes  has  subjected  the  traffic,  from 
time  to  time,  to  all  such  restrictions  as  the  national 
legislature  found  it  prudent  to  adopt;  and  yet  this  right 
of  regulation  has  passed  unquestioned,  though  it  has 
been  directly  exercised  to  the  diminution  of  any  species 
of  traffic  that  has  been  considered  hurtful. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  regulation  of  commerce 
to  shape  our  policy,  in  reference  to  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  by  such  rule  as  shall  increase  the 
products  of  our  own  labour  to  any  amount  that  may  ren- 
der them  also  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  trade,  and  there- 
by extend  our  commerce  to  new  regions,  and  give  it 
new  accumulations  of  commodities.  The  agricultural 
products  of  a  nation  are  not  the  only  elements  of  its 
trade;  its  manufactures  may  be  as  desirable  to  foreign 
communities,  and  their  transportation  and  exchange 
may  become  fullv  as  valuable  foundations  of  a  rapid, 
enlarged  and  profitable  commerce.  Why,  then,  should 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  be  supposed  to  be 
arrested  at  that  middle  point  between  the  prosecution 
of  an  old  trade  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  one 
that  may  eventually,  be  rendered  more  expansive,  use- 
ful and  productive  than  any  other?  Such  a  restraint 
would  seem  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  any  vigorous  community,  but  especial- 
ly with  that  of  a  young  and  healthy  nation. 

Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  we  are 
anxious  to  present  the  constitutional  question  in  one 
more  point  of  view.  The  best  expositor  of  the  consti- 
tution is  that  instrument  itself. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion provides  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws."  The  limitationwhich  is  here  set  up- 
on the  legislation  of  the  stales  is  within  the  controul  of 
Congress.     The  consent  of  that  body  releases  any  state 
from  the  restriction  expressed  in  this  clause;  and  conse- 
quently Congress  may  permit  either  or  all  of  the  states 
separately,  to  levy  such  duty  upon  imports  as  they  may 
think  convenient:  it  may  allow  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  to  enact  a  tariff  of  the  highest   rates 
of  duties,  directed  exclusively  to  the  protection  of  any  J 
branch  of  industry  that  she  may  wish  to  foster.   It  will  be  i 
observed   that   the   terms   of  this  clause   of  the   con-  I 
stitution  absolutely  forbid  the  idea  that  such  a  power  is  j 
to  be   exercised  for  revenue.     The  state  that  imposes 
the  duty  is  inhibited  from  taking  the  avails  into  its  own  \ 
treasury,  but  must  pay  them  over  to   the  general  gov-  j 
ernment;   whilst  that  government,  on  the  other  hand,  ' 
has  the  fullest  power  to  levy  and  collect  its  own  reve- 
nues, and  consequently  cannot  be  presumed  to   yield 
its  consent  to  the  state  enactment  upon  considerations  I 


of  that  nature.  That  consent,  therefore,  is  intended  to- 
be  given,  if  it  be  ever  asked,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
beneficial  effect  expected  to  be  pioduced  in  the  state 
that  levies  the  duty — or  in  other  words,  of  its  value  as 
a  protection  to  state  labor.  With  such  a  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  permit  a  protective  system  to  be 
enacted  in  the  states  severally,  it  would  seem  to  be  a> 
solecism  to  suppose  that  the  exercise  of  a  similar  pow- 
er was  intended  to  be  denied  to  the  national  legislature 
itself,  to  whom  has  been  emphatically  entrusted  the 
whole  complicated  and  interesting  concern  of  regulat- 
ing commerce. 

In  dismissing  this  review  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  our  government  in  their  relations  to  an  important 
constitutional  right,  we  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  we 
contemplate  the  character  of  the  present  opposition  to 
what  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as  the  legitimate 
powers  of  Congress,  with  regret;  and  if  we  could  per- 
suade ousrelves  that  it  was  destined  to  command  the  as- 
sent of  any  large  portions  of  our  population,  we  would 
say  that  we  view  it  not  without  alarm.  This  opposition 
appeals  not  to  the  discretion  of  Congress;  it  seeks  w-' 
modification,  nor  qualification,  but  demands  an  »mire 
and  absolute  surrender  of  the  principle.  It  is  for  the 
American  people  to  decide  whether  this  surrender  can 
be  made.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  scruple  to  declarer 
that  in  our  opinion,  to  give  up  this  power  would  be  to 
give  up  the  constitution.  If  Congress  be  stripped  of 
this  prerogative  and  the  restriction  against  its  exercise 
be  still  imposed  upon  the  states,  it  is  quite  plain  to 
our  apprehension,  that  the  doom  ot  our  happy  and 
prosperous  constitution  is  sealed.  We  consider  this 
question,  therefore,  as  vital,  and  we  look  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  power  which  we  have  labored  to  de- 
fend, and  its  just  exercise,  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  that  government  which  has  conferred  to 
the  people  of  these  states  innumerable  blessings. 
[  To  be  Continued.'] 


SosacEKANUAH  trade. — That  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  product  of  that  extensive,  rich  and  densely  popula- 
ted district  of  country  bordering  on  the  Takes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  is  destined  to  be  rendered  tributary 
to  the  market  of  Philadelphia  by  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  great  connecting  link,  the  Central  Rail 
Road,  will  be  strikingly  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  of  that  region,  and  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  transporation  which  will  then 
be  afforded. — The  Chemung  Canal  and  Ithaca  and 
I  Oswego  Rail  lfoad,  connecting  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
j  Lakes  with  the  Susquehanna,  will  perfect  the  links  of 
!  intercommunication  with  that  magnificent  stream  whose 
waters  will  roll  the  products  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
accumulating  as  they  advance  to  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion, whence  they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  Philade'phia. 
Already  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  of  Itha- 
ca endeavoring  to  anticipate  this  obvious  result.  A 
meeting  has  been  recently  held  in  the  aforesaid  place 
and  resolutions  adopted  expressive  of  the  propriety  of 
constructing  a  rail  road  from  Ithaca  to  the  North  River, 
called  an  extension  of  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego  railroad. 
Should  this  design  prove  successful,  their  intercourse 
with  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  established  on  a- 
footing  superior  not  only  to  their  present  circuitous  me- 
dium, but  also  to  any  which  can  hereafter  be  offered  to 
another  market.  Now  is  the  period  for  exertion  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  securing  the  com- 
merce of  that  region.  The  local  advantages  now  in 
possession  of  our  state  metropolis  must  be  immediately 
brought  into  practical  operation  or  partially  relinquish- 
ed forever.  The  alternate  is  one  which  should  waken 
our  energies.  The  ever  restless  and  enterprising  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitantsof  our  sister  state  is  too  well 
known  to  prevent  us  to  doubt  the  seriousness  of  their 
intentions  or  the  resources  which  may  be  called  into 
action  for  its  accomplishment.  Their  capabilities,  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  are  limitless.         Miner's  JuurnaL 
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From  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  from  Ca- 
nada, from  1793  to  1830,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
Crop  and  Consumption  on  the  average  of  each  five 
years,  (assuming  the  consumption  at  nine  bushels  pet- 
head.) 


The  crop  of  1830  was  nearly,  perhaps  quite  10,- 
000,000  of  bushels,  or  between  a  seventh  or  an  eighth 
above  an  average.  In  1831,  about  one-fifth  more 
seed  is  supposed  to  have  been   sown,  but  the  produce 

was  not   generally  so  great  in  proportion  as  in  1830 

hence  this  year's  crop  is  variously  estimated:  some  cal- 
ling it  only  equal  to  last,  others  about  one-tenth  more, 
or  according  to  our  figure,  10,000,000  to  11,000,000 
bushels. 


*  Note.— -1802  to  1830  are  from  official  returns,  1793 
1801,  are  given  in  round  numbers,  and  are  sufficient- 
ly accurate  for  all  purposes. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

(Continued  from  page  261 .) 
Sixth  Day— Friday,  October  7th,  1831. 
At  10  o'clock,   the  President  took  the  Chair,   when 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read. 
The  Hon.C.C.Cambreling.and  Mr.  Wm.B.  Lawrence, 
Were    invited    to    take  seats   within   the   bar   of   the 
Convention. 

The  President  then   announced  the  order  of  the  day 
to  be,  that  this  Convention  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Corn- 


Banks,  William  H.  Roane,  James  Lyons,  John  Tabb, 
James  Jones,  Thomas  T.  Giles,  Archibald  Bryce,  Jr. 
James  Magruder,  Benjamin  H.  Magruder,  William 
Darnel,  Jr.  S.  H.  Davis,  Littleton  Upsher. 

North  Carolina— Joseph  B.  Skinner,  Louis  D.  Wil- 
son, James  Iredall,  William  R.  Holt,  Joseph  B.  G. 
Roulhac,  William  A.  Blount,  Joseph  D.  White,  S.  T. 
Sawyer,  David  Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Hoskins,  John  E. 
Wood,  J.  W.  Cochran,  Nathaniel  Brewer. 

South  Carolina — Zachariah  P.  Herdon,  James  G. 
Spann,  P.  W.  Davie,  James  Cuthbert,  Thomas Pickney, 


mitte'of  the  Whole,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con-  J.  D-  Singleton,  William  Butler,  Joseph  W.  Allston, 
sideration  the  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  ;  ** e"ry  K-  Gruger,  Charles  Macbeth,  Henry  C.  Young, 
States,  reported  from  the  General  Committee.  *•  P;  Du/!er>  H-  A-    Middleton,  Thomas  R.    Mitchell, 

Mr  Berrien  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  Committee  |  w-  Wilkinson,  Philip  T.dyman,  Stephen  D.  Miller, 
of  the  Whole  be  discharged  from  the  further  considera-  j  William  Pope,  Job  Johnston,  John  D.  Edwards,  John 
tion  of  the  said  Address;   which  motion  was  seconded    ™,te^   Langdon    Cheves,   Joseph   E  Jenkins,_  Hugh 


by   Mr.  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  question 
being  taken,  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  stated  that  the  Address  to  the 
People  of  United  States  was  before  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  said 
Address,  by  striking  out  that  part  thereof  which  com- 
mences with  the  words,  "  In  justice  to  that  body,"  in 
paragraph  fifth,  and  which  terminates  with  the  words, 
"stand  upon  our  chartered  rights'"  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  paragraph. 

Upon  this  motion,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  by 
many  members,  and  were  as  follows. 
YEAS: 
Massachusetts— Theodore  Sedgwick,  Joseph  Ropes. 
Rhode  Island—  William  Hunter. 

New  Fori— Jonathan  Goodhue,  Thomas  R.  Mercein, 
John  A.  Stevens,  Isaac  Carow,  John  Constable,  James 
Boorman,  George  Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan, George 
T.  Trimble,  Zebedee  Ring,  Albert  Gallatin,  Jacob  Lo- 
rillard,  James  G.  Kin,r,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Isaac  Bron- 
son,  James  Heard,  Silas  M.  Stilwell. 

New  Jersey— C.  L.  Hardenbergh,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck, 
J.  Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow, 
Henry  Vethake,  John  R.  Thomson,  R.  F.  Stockton. 

Pennsylvania — Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Samuel  Spack- 
man,  Thomas  P.  Cope. 
Maryland— George  Hoffman,  John  J.  Donalson. 
North  Carolina— Edward  B.  Dudley. 
South  Carolina— Henry  Middleton.— 35. 

NAYS : 
Maine— Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapp,   S.  H. 


Mudge. 

Massachusetts— Henry  Lee,  i.    t 


Pomeroy,   Samuel 


Wilson,  J.  H.  Glover,  T.  Pickney  Alston,  Edward 
Richardson,  William  Harper,  William  C.  Preston, 
Daniel  E.Huger.Hugh  S.  Legare,John  Taylor,Thomson 
T.  Player,  J.  Berkley  Grimball,  James  Rose,  William 
Smith,  Thomas  Williams,  Jr.  Thomas  Flemming,  John 
Fraser. 

Georgia — Eli  S.  Shorter,  Robert  Habersham,  Alexan- 
der Telfair,  John  Cumming,  Seaborn  Jones.J.  Macpher- 
son  Berrien. 

Alabama — John  A.  Elmore,  Benajab.  S.  Bibb,  Enoch 
Parsons,  Alfred  V.  Scott,  John  W.  Moore,  Howell 
Rose,  P.  Waters,  Henry  Goldthwaite,  Ward  Taylor, 
Archibald  P.  Baldwin,  William  J.  Mason. 
Mississippi —  George  Poi  ndexter. 
Tennessee — William  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. — 
159. 

Yeas  35— Nays  159. 

So  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  not  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  then  moved  to  amend 
the  Address,  by  striking  out  from  the  seventh  para- 
graph,these  words — "they  admit  the  power  of  Congress 
to  lay  and  collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  revenue, and  within  these  limits, 
so  to  arrange  those  duties  as  incidentally,  and  to  that 
extent,  to  give  protection  to  the  manufacturer.  They 
deny  the  right  to  convert  what  they  denominate  the  in- 
cidental, into  the  principal  power,  and  transcending  the 
limit6  of  revenue,  to  impose  an  additional  duty,  substan- 
tively and  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  affonding  that 
protection." 

Mr.  Waters,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  so  as  to  strike  out  only  the  words  "so  to  ar- 
range those  duties  as" — which  would  leave  the  language 
of  the  Address  thus:   "They  admit  the  power  of  Con- 


Swett  Gideon  Tucker,  John  L.  Gardner,  George  Pea-  gressto  lay  and  collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem 
bodv  Pickering  Dodge,  Isaac  Newhall,  Henry  Williams,  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and,  within  these 
Edward   Cruft,    William    Goddard,   Ebenezer    Breed,    limits,  incidentally,  and  to  that  extent,  to  give  protec- 


Thomas  P.  Bancroft,  John  Pickens. 

New  York— Preserved  Fish,  John  Leonard,  Edwin 
Bergh,  H.  Kneeland. 

New  Jersey— John  Potter. 

Pennsylvania— Joseph  R.  Evans,  George  Emlen, 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  J.  M.  Barclay,  E.  Littell,  Samuel 
F  Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  Richard  Price,  Henry  R. 
Watson,  John  A.  Brown,  Philip  H.  Nickhn,  Condy  Ra- 
Etiet,  William  Mcllhenney.  ■ 

Maryland—  William  W.  Handy,  Arnold  D.  Jones. 

Virginia— Philip  P.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  Watkins, 
Richa?d  Booker,  James  M.  Garnett,  Samuel  L.  Vena- 
ble  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Walker  Hawes,  Philip  A.  Dew, 
John  Brockenbrough,  Thomas  Miller,  William  G.  Over- 
ton George  C.  Dromgoole,  Randolph  Harrison,  Charles 
Yancey,  Robert  Hurt,  Ferdinand  W.  Risque,  Malcolm 
Macfarland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Burwell  Bassett,  H. 
R  Anderson,  Josiah  Ellis,  Charles  Everett,  Alex.  Gor- 
don Knox,  George  M.  Payne,  James  S.  Brander,  Willi- 
am Maxwell,  Benjamin  F.  Dabney,  R.  O.  Grayson,  S. 
A.  Storrow,  Charles  Cocke,  John  W.  Jones,  William 
O  Goode,  William  Townes,  John  Dickinson,  William 
B  Rogers,  William  P.  Taylor,  John  H.  Bernard,  Linn 


tion  to  the  manufacturer.' 

Some  debate  having  arisen  on  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  South  Carolina,  asked  if  it  would  be  in 
order  to  call  for  the  previous  question,  but  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that,  according  to  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, such  a  motion  would  not  be  in  order,  although  it 
would  be  in  order  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edwaiids  then  moved  that  the  rules  of  Congress 
should  be  adopted  for  this  occasion;  but  the  President 
decided  that  no  question  not  immediately  relating  to 
the  subject  of  the  Address,  could  now  be  submitted, 
without  a  departure  from  Parliamentary  order. 

Mr.  Lyons,  of  Virginia,!then  moved  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment, with  the  Address,  on  the  table,  for  the  present, 

Which  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnston  then  stated  that,  as  he  had  accomplish- 
ed his  object  by  having  his  motion  recorded  on  the 
journal,  he  would  now  withdraw  it;  and  this  having 
accordingly  been  done,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Waters  was  no  longer  before  the  Convention. 

The  question  having  been  put  by  the  President 

Shall  the  Address  be  adopted.' 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  fur  by  many  members. 

Mr.   Hekxdo.i,    of  South    Carolina,   stated   that    he 

should  vote  in  favor  of  the  Address,  with  tl.e  exception 

of  the  passage  which  Mr.  Johnston  had  moved  to  strike 

out. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  as  follows: 

YEAS. 
Maine — Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapp,  S.   H. 
Mudge. 

Massachusetts — 'Henry  Lee,  T.  S.  Pomroy,  Gideon 
Tucker,  Horatio  Byington,  John  L.  Gardner,  George 
Peabody,  Pickering  Dodge,  Isaac  Newhall,  J.  W.  Rodg- 
ers,  Henry  Williams,  Edward  Cruft,  William  Goddard, 
Ebenezer  Bried,  Thomas  P.  Bancroft,  John  Pickens. 

New  York — Preserved  Fish,  John  Leonard,  Edwin 
Bergh,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Jacob  Lorillard,  H.  Knee- 
land,  Isaac  Bronson,  James  Heard. 

New  Jersey — John  C.  Schenck,  John  Potter. 
Pennsylvania — Joseph  R.  Evans,  George  Emlen, 
Clement C.Biddle,  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  J.  M.  Barclay, 
E.  Liltell,  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  Richard 
Price,  Henry  R.  Watson,  John  A.  Brown,  Philip  H. 
Nicklin,  Condy  Raguet,  William  Mcllhenney. 

Maryland—  William  W.  Handy,  Arnold  D.  Jones, 
George  Hoffman,  James  J.  Donaldson. 

Virginia — Philip  P.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  Watkins, 
Richard  Booker,  James  M. Garnett,  Samuel  L.  Venable, 
Thomas  R.  Dew,  Walker  Hawes,  Philip  A.  Dew,  John 
Brockenbrougb,  Thomas  Miller,  William  G.  Overton, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Randolph  Harrison,  Richard 
Jones,  Charles  Yancey,  Robert  Hurt,  Ferdinand  W. 
Risque,  Malcomb  Macfarland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Bur- 
well  Bassett,  H.  R.  Anderson,  Josiah  Ellis,  Charles 
Everett,  Alex.  Gordon  Knox,  George  M.  Payne,  James 
S.  Brander,  William  Maxwell,  Benjamin  F.  Dabney, 
R.  O.  Grayson,  S.  A.  Storrow,  Charles  Cocke,  John  W. 
Jones,  William  O.  Goode,  William  Townes.John  Dick- 
inson, William  B.  Rogers,  William  P.  Tavler,  John  H. 
Bernard,  Linn  Banks,  William  H.  Roane,  James  Lyons, 
John  Tabb,  James  Jones,  Thomas  T.  Giles,  Archibald 
Bryce,  Jr.  James  Magruder,  Benjamin  H.  Magruder, 
William  Daniel,  Jr.  S.  H.  Davis,  Littleton  Upsher. 

North  Carolina — Joseph  B.  Skinner,  Louis  D.Wilson, 
James  Iredell,  William  R.  Holt,  Joseph  B.  G.  Roulhac, 
Edward  B.  Dudley,  William  A. Blunt,  Joseph  D.White, 
S.  T.  Sawyer,  David  Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Hoskins, 
John  E.  Wood,  J.  W.  Cochran,  Nathaniel  Bruer. 

South  Carolina — Zachariah  P.  Herndon,  James  G. 
Spann,  F.  W.  Davie,  James  Cuthbert,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney,  T.  D.  Singleton,  William  Butler,  Joseph  W.  Alls- 
ton,  Henry  N.  Cruger,  Charles  Macbeth,  Henry  C. 
Young,  A.  P.  Butler,  A.  H.  Middleton,  Thomas  R. 
Mitchell,  W.  Wilkinson,  Philip  Tidyman,  Stephen  D. 
Miller,  William  Pope,  John  Fraser,  Job  Johnson,  John 
D.  Edwards,  John  Carter,  Lang.lon  Cheves,  Joseph  E. 
Jenkins,  Hugh  Wilson,  J.  II.  Glover,  T.  Pinckney  Al- 
ston, Edward  Richardson,  William  Harper,  William  C. 
Preston,  Henry  Middleton,  Daniel  E.  Huger,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  John  Taylor,  Thomson  T.  Player,  J.  Berkley 
Grimball,  James  Rose,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. Jr.  Thomas  Flemming. 

Georgia — Eli  S.  Shorter,  Robert  Habersham,  Alexan- 
der Telfair,  John  Cumming,  Seaborn  Jones,  John  Mac- 
pherson  Berrien. 

Alabama — John    A.     Elmore,    Benjamin    S.    Bibb, 

Enoch   Parsons,  Alfred   V.    Scott,   John  W.    Moore, 

Howell  Rose,    P.    Waters,   Henry   Goldthwaite,  Ward 

Taylor,  Archibald  P.  Baldwin,  William  J.  Mason. 

Mississippi — George  Poindexter. 

Tennessee — William  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. — 

iro. 

NAYS. 

Massachusetts — Theodore  Sedgwick,  Joseph  Ropes. 
Rhode  Island — William  Hunter. 
Connecticut — Roger  Minot  Sherman. 
New  York — Thomas  R.  Mercein,  John  A.   Stevens, 
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Isaac  Carow,  John  Constable,  James  Boorman,  George 
Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  George  T.Trimble,  Zeb- 
edee  Ring,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Silas  M.  Stilwell. 

New  Jersey — C.  L.  Hardenbergb,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck, 
J.  Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow, 
Henry  Vethake,  John  R.  Thomson,  R.  F.  Stockton. 

Pennsylvania — Samuel  Spackman,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
—27. 

So  the  Address  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Berries,  from  the  General  Committee,  reported 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  who  were  instruct- 
ed to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the 
evils  of  the  existing  Tariff  of  duties,  and  asking  the 
modification  of  the  same,  be  discharged  from  that  duty. 

Which  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  to  consist  of  one 
member  to  be  selected  from  each  State  represented  in 
this  Convention,  be  appointed  by  the  President,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  Congress, 
setting  forth  the  evils  of  the  existing  Tariff  of  duties, 
and  asking  such  a  modification  of  the  same,  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
equal  in  'its  operation  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  on  the  various  interests  of  the 
same:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Committee 
to  collect  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  the  said 
Memorial,  to  present  it  to  Congress  at  its  next  session, 
and  to  attend  personally  at  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  same. 

That  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  insist  in- 
the  said  memorial — 

That  the  present  TarifTSystem  is  unequal  in  its  opera 
tion,  and  therefore,  unjust— that  it  is  oppressive,  be- 
cause it  imposes  burthens  on  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. — unwise  and  impolitic,  since  its  tendency  is 
to  disturb  the  harm  my  of  the  Union — that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  free  Government,  and  at 
variance  with  that  spirit  of  justice  and  mutual  conces- 
sion.'in  which  the  Constitution  was  conceived  and  adop- 
ted — operating  unequally  and  unjustly  upon  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  this  Union,  having  a  direct  and  almost 
inevitable  tendency  to  demoralize  our  people,  and  cal- 
culated to  produce  discontent  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of 
whom  it  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void;  and, 
finally,  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are  enjoyed 
by  our  people. 

And  that  the  said  Committee  be  instructed,  more- 
over, to  express  the  willingness  of  the  memorialists  to 
acquiesce  in  such  an  interposition  of  the  legislative 
power,  as  shall  be  prospective  in  its  operation,  thereby 
avoiding  any  sudden  revulsion  which  might  operate 
with  undue  severity  on  the  manufacturing  interest,  but 
leading  to  the  desired  result  with  the  least  possible  in- 
jury  to  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
existing  system  of  protective  duties. 

Mr.  Shorter,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  words, 
"and  is,  in  many  respects,  infinitely  more  oppressive 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,"  be  inserted  after  the 
words  "our  people,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph, 
which  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Litteil,  of  Pensylvania,  moved  that  the  words 
"and  void,"  be  stricken  out  from  the  third  paragraph; 
which  amendment  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out 
from  the  resolution,  that  part  which  rendered  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  members  to  attend  personally  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Which  motion  was  not  agreed  to;  but  the  resolution 
was  so  amended  as  to  insert  these  words,  or  "by  a  sub- 
committee;" so  as  to  make  it  read,  "to  attend  personal- 
ly, or  by  a  subcommittee  at  Washington,  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  promoting  the  same." 
Mr,  Poihdexter,  of  Mississippi,  stated,  that  his  being- 
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at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  would  reorder  it  improper  for  him  to  act  as  a 
member  ot  the  Committee  on  the  Memorial,  when  it 
was,  on  motion. 

liesohed,  I  hat  Mr.  I'oindexter  be  excused  from  serv- 
ing on  said  Committee. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  as  amended,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  called  by  many  members,  were  as  follows: 

YEAS. 

Maine— Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapp,  S.  H. 
Sludge. 

Massachusetts— ■Henry  Lee,  T.  S.  Pomeroy,   Gideon 
Tucker,  Theodore  Sfcdgu  ick,  John  L.  Gardner,  George 
Peabody,  Pickering  Dodge,  Joseph   Ropes,  Issac  Neiv- 
hall,  Henry  Williams,  Edward  Cruft,  William  Goddard, 
Ebenezer  Breed,  Thomas  P.  Bancroft,  John  Pickens. 
Rhode  Island— William  Hunter. 
Connecticut — Roger  Minot  Sherman. 
New   York — Preserved   Fish,   John  Leonard,  Edwin 
Bergh,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Thomas  R.    Mercein,  John 
A.  Stevens,  Isaac  Carow,  John  Constable,  George  Gris- 
wold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  George  T.  Trimble,  Zebedee 
Ping,  Albert  Gallatin,  Jacob  Lorillard,  James  G.  King, 
Charles  H.  Russell,  H.  Kneeland,  Isaac  Bronson,  James 
Heard,  Silas  M.    Stilwell. 

New  Jersey— C.  L.  Hardenberg,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck,  J. 
Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow, 
John  C.  Schenck,  John  Potter,  John  U.  Thomson,  R. 
F.  Stockton. 

Pennsylvania — Joseph  R.  Evans,  George  Emlen, 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  Edward  D.  Ingham,  J.  M.  Barclay, 
E.  Littell,  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  Richard 
Price,  Henry  R.  Watson,  John  A.  Brown,  Philip  H. 
Nicklin,  Condy  Raguet,  Samuel  Spackman,  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  William  Mcllhenney. 

Maryland—  William  W.  Handy,  Arnold  D.  Jones, 
George  Hoffman,  John  J.  UonalJson. 

Virginia — Philip  P.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  Watkins, 
James  M.  Garnett,  Samuel  L.  Venable,  Thomas  R. 
Dew,  Walker  Hawes,  Philip  A.  Dew,  John  Brocken- 
brough,  Thomas  Miller,  William  G.  Overton,  George 
C.  Dromgoole,  Randolph  Harrison,  Richard  Junes, 
Charles  Yancey,  Robert  Hurt,  Ferdinand  W.  Risque, 
Malcolm  Macfarland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Burwell  lias- 
sett,  H.  R.  Anderson,  Josiah  Ellis,  Charles  Everett, 
Alex.  Gordon  Knox,  George  M.  Payne,  James  S.  Blun- 
der, William  Maxwell,  Benpmin  F.  Dabney,  R.  G. 
Grayson,  S.  A.  Storrow,  Charles  Coke.  John  W.Jones, 
William  O.  Goode,  William  Townes,  John  Dickson, 
William  B.  Rogers,  William  P.  Taylor,  John  H.  Ber- 
nard, I.inn  Banks,  William  H.  Itoane,  James  Lyons, 
John  Tabb,  James  Jones,  Thomas  T.  Giles,  Archibald 
Bryce,  Jr.  James  Magruder,  Benjamin  H.  Magruder, 
William  Daniel,  Jr.   S.   H.  Davis,  Littleton  Upsher. 

North  Carolina— Joseph  B.  Skinner,  Louis  D.  Wil- 
son, James  Iredell,  William  R.  Holt,  Joseph  B.  G. 
Roulhac,  William  W.  Jones,  Edward  B.  Dudley, 
William  A.  Blount,  Joseph  D.  White,  S.  T.  Sawyer, 
David  Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Hoskins,  John  E.  Wood,  J. 
W.  Cochran,  Nathaniel  Bruer. 

South  Carolina — James  G.  Spann,  F.  W.  Davie, 
James  Cuthbert,  Thomas  Pinckney,  1.  D.  Singleton, 
William  Butler,  Joseph  W.  Allston,  Henry  N.  Cruger, 
Charles  Macbeth,  A.  P.  Butler,  H.  A.  Middleton,  Tho- 
mas R.  Mitchell,  W.  Wilkinson,  Philip  Tidyman,  Ste. 
phen  D.  Miller,  William  Pope,  John  Fraser,  Job  John- 
son, John  D.  Edwards,  John  Carter,  Langdon  Cheves, 
Joseph  E.  Jenkins,  Hugh  Wilson,  J.  H.  Glover,  T. 
Pinckney  Alston,  Edward  Richardson,  William  Harper, 
William  C.  Preston,  Henry  Middleton,  Daniel  E.  Hu- 
ger,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  John  Taylor,  Thomson  T.  Play- 
er, J.  Berkley  Grimball,  James  Rose,  William  Smith, 
Thomas  Williams,  Jr.  Thomas  Flemming,  John  Com- 
ming,   Seaborn  Jones,  John    M.  Berrien,  P.    Waters 


Henry  Goldtlnvaithe,  Ward  Taylor,   Archibald  P.  Bald 
win,  William  J.  Mason. 

Mississippi — George  I'oindexter. 

Tennessee — WilliamE.  Buller,  Alexander  Patton. — 
189. 

NAYSr 

South  Carolina — Zachariah  P.  Herndorn,  Henry  C. 
Young. — 2. 

Yeas  —169 Nays  2. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted,  in  the  words  follow- 
ing, viz: 

liesohed.  That  a  committee,  to  con/ist  of  one  member 
to  be  selected  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Con- 
vention, be  appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  the  existing  Tariff  of  duties,  and  ask- 
ing such  a  modification  of  the  same,  as  shall  be  consis- 
tent with  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  equal  in  its  op- 
eration on  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  on 
the  various  interests  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  be  the  du- 
ty of  the  said  Committee  to  collect  the  evidence  neces- 
ary  to  support  the  said  Memorial,  to  present  it  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session,  and  to  attend  personally,  or  by 
a  sub-committee,  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  same. 

That  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  insist  in  the 
said  memorial — 

That  the  present  Tariff  System  is  unequal  in  its  op- 
eration, and  therefore  unjust — that  it  is  oppressive,  be- 
cause it  imposes  burthens  on  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few — unwise  and  impolitic,  since  its  tendency  is 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union — that  it  is  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  at 
variance  with  that  spirit  of  justice  and  mutual  conces- 
sion, in  which  the  Constitution  was  conceived  and 
adopted,  operating  unequally  and  unjustly  upon  the 
different  portions  of  this  Union,  having  a  direct  and 
almost  inevitable  tendency  to  demoralize  our  people, 
and  calculated  to  produce  discontent  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  a  numerous  and  respec- 
table portion  of  whom,  it  is  believed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional; and  fmallv,  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
which  are  enjoyed  by  our  people — and  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, infinitely  more  oppressive  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich. 

And  that  the  said  Committee  be  instructed, moreover, 
to  express  the  willingness  of  the  memorialists  to  acqui- 
esce in  such  an  interposition  of  the  legislative  power, 
as  shall  be  prospective  in  its  operation,  thereby  avoid- 
ing any  sudden  revulsion  which  might  operate  with  un- 
due severity  on  the  manufacturing  interest,  but  leading 
to  the  desired  result,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  existing 
system  of  protective  duties. 

Mr.  Poixdexter,  of  Mississippi,  called  up  a  resolution 
offered  by  him  yesterday,  and  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  relative  to  the  appoinment  of  a  Committee 
from  this  Convention,  to  attend  the  Convention  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  the  26lh  inst. ;  when  the  Conven- 
tion proceeded  to  consider  the  same. 

It  was  then  moved  that  there  he  a  recess  of  the  Con- 
vention until  half  past  4  o'clock;  which  was  agreeed  to. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


BtirwEitY. — We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  speak 
of  Mr.  A.  Y.  Moore's  Brewery,  in  this  place,  as  a  man- 
ufactory offering  advantages  not  always  available  to 
those  of  our  inhabitants  who  are  fond  ol  that  excellent 
beverage  which  it  yields.  The  present  arrangements 
of  the  proprietor  are  sufticently  extensive  to  afford  a 
supply  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  whole  of  our  coun- 
ty. — Miner's  Journal. 
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Of  Jtbe  annua]  report  of  Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry for  1830,  including  also  a  portjon  of  1829,  we  have 
made  the  following  analysis,  comprising  the  principal 
facts  detailed  in  that  document,  relating  to  the  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of 
Pennsylvania. 

NAVIGATION. 

TONNAGE  of  the  United  States  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1829. 

Registered — Permanent, 
Temporary, 

Enrolled  and  licensed — 

Permanent, 
Temporary, 


526,812.54 
123,330.34 


586,069.54 
2,287.42 


650,142.? 


ssels. 
183 

Tonncge. 
17,322.43 

140 

129 

60 

14.65S.62 

11,044.26 

7,799.36 

66 

3,463.56 

47 

2,984.68 

24 

4,598.28 

There  were  built  in  Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, 
Of  these  24  built  in  Pennsylvania,  10  were  registered 
vessels,  viz.  4  ship?,   6  brigs — tons  3,545.35,   and  14 
enrolled  and  licensed  vessels,  viz.  2  schooners,  6  sloops 
— tons  1,052  88.     Total  tonnage  4,598.28. 

Vessels  belonging  is  the  United  States — Dec. 
31,  1829,  and  the  number  of  seamen  usually  navigating 
the  same. 

Registered.  Enrolled.     L.under  20  tons.  Tolrd. 


Licensed — under  20  Tons. 
Coasting  Trade, 
Cod  fishery, 


18,390.05 
3,907.82 


588,356.96 


22,297.87 


Total  Tonnage,         ...         -        $1,260,797.71 
Of  the  Registered    Tonnage,   57,284.38  were    em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery.     Of  the   Enrolled  and  Li- 
censed tonnage  490,468.05,  are  in  the  Coasting  trade. 
97,888.91    do  Fisheries. 
54,036.81    do  Steamboat  Navigation. 
Aggregate   Tonnage  of  New  York,  261,704.33 — of 
Boston,    144,523.06 — of    Pennsylvania,    77,728.72 — of 
Baltimore,  45,509.22— of  New  Orleans,  44,751.04— of 
Portland,  44,622.34— of  Charleston,  13,074.58. 

The  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  decreased  du- 
ring 1829,  480,594.06  tons:  viz.  in  Registered,  162,- 
476.44.     Enrolled,    273,813.48.     Licensed,  44,304.09, 

TONNAGE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    DeC    31,    1829. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Registered — Permanent, 
Temporary, 


45,587.15 
4,569.59 


Enrolled  and  Licensed — Permanent, 
Licensed  under  20  tons — Coasting  trade, 


50,156.74 

26,889.21 

272.45 


Ships,             728 
Brigs,          1,340 
Schooners,    555 
Sloops,             57 
Steamboats,     12 

47 

211 

4,554 

2,991 

257 

00                   775 

00               1,551 

371               5,480 

737              3,785 

00                  269 

Total,          2,692 

8,060 

1.1US            11.S60 

Navigated  by 

Vessels. 

Of  these,  2,889 

51,672  seamen. 

Seamen.                           States. 
19,305  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

1,970 

11,720 

New  York. 

1,746 

8,781 

Maine. 

741 

1,780 

New  Jersey. 

716 

4,069 

Pennsylvania. 

730 

2,961 

Maryland. 

532 

1,453 

Virginia. 

378 

1,306 

N.  Carolina. 

334 

2,068 

Mississippi. 

78 

262 

S.  Carolina. 

174 

1,196 

N.  Hampshire. 

Of  those  belo 

iging 

to  Pennsylvania,  there  were 

Reg 

Ships, 

Brigs, 

Schooners, 

Sloops, 

Steamboats, 

slered.     Enrolled. 
64                     4 
89                   20 
52                 137 
00                  313 
00                    14 

Under  20luns.   Total. 
00             »    68 
00                109 
7                 196 
16                 329 
00                   14 

Presque  Isle— Reg.  Per.  15.32 
Tern.  82.88 

Enrolled  &  Licensed  Permanent 


98.20 
332.12 


410.32 


Total  Tonnage  of  Pennsyhania,         -         -    77,728.72 
Of  the  enrolled  and   licensed  tonnage,   there  were 
employed  in   the  Coasting  trade,   27,221.33 — Steam- 
boat navigation,  2,924.25. 

VESSELS   BUILT  in  the  United  States   in  1829. 
137  Registered  vessels,  28,876.74  tons. 

666  Enrolled  and  Licensed     do  48,221.86  do 

803  Total  tonnage  built,         -        77,098.60 

Of  these,  44  were  ships — 68  brigs — 485  schooners — 
163  sloops,  and  43  steam-boats. 


205  488  23  716 

Navigated  by  4,069  seamen. 

During  the  year  1829,   148    vessels  of  the  United 
States  were  LOST,  viz. 

Registered.     Enrolled  &  licensed. 


00 


Total. 
10 
41 
66 
31 

148 


Ships,  10 

Brigs,  36  5 

Schooners,  25  41 

Sloops,  8  23 

79  69 

Vessels,  79— Tonnage   12,780— Vessels   96— Tonnage 
4,912.     Total  tonnage  lost  17,692.83. 

Of  thess,  40  vessels  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  14  to 
New  York,  18  to  New  Jersey,  14  to  North  Carolina,  9 
to  Pennsylvania  and  7  to  Maryland. 

Of  the  9  vessels  lost  from  Pennsylvania,  7  were  re- 
gistered, viz.  1  ship,  4  brigs,  2  schooners;  and  1  schoon- 
er and  1  sloop  were  enrolled  vessels.  Total  tonnage 
1,422.28. 
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Desirous  of  ascertaining  what  proportion,  the  losses 
of  vessels  bore,  to  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  that  of  different  states,  we  entered 
into  the  following  calculations — the  result  of  which,  is 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  either  that  there  must  be 
some  deficiency  of  information,  or  that  the  returns  are 
not  made  with  the  same  care  in  every  district,  or  that 
the  whole  number  of  vessels,  may  not  be  reported. — 
AVe  know  of  no  law,  which  requires  a  report  of  vessels 
lost  at  sea — which  certainly  ought  to  be  the  case,  if 
the  government  pretends  to  keep  a  true  record  of  the 
Tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States.  A  correct 
report  of  vessels  lost  or  condemned,  belonging  to 
each  district,  within  a  given  period,  would  be  a  valua- 
ble document  to  merchants,  insurers  and  the  govern- 
ment itself;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
of  vessels  most  liable  to  loss,  might  be  the  means  of 
preserving  many  lives,  by  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
that  construction,  or  kind  of  vessel,  which,  from  ex- 
perience, might  be  found  the  most  safe.  From  in- 
quiry at  the  Custom  House  here,  we  find,  that  it  is 
their  practice,  when  a  vessel  is  not  reported  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  lime,  to  make  inquiry  of  the  owner, 
what  has  become  of  her?  If  she  is  said  to  have  been 
lost,  or  condemned,  she  is  of  course,  stricken  from  the 
list,  and  so  returned  to  the  department  at  Washington; 
in  this  way  the  Tonnage  of  the  port  is,  from  time  to 
time  corrected — and  we  observe  by  the  tables,  in  the 
Treasury  report  for  1829,  there  is  an  allowance  for 
corrections  in  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  pre- 
vious statements  of  514,451.86  tons.  We  therefore  pre- 
sume that  the  table  which  we  have  analysed,  as  vessels 
"  lost  during  the  year  1829,"  does  not  include  all  the 
vessels  lost  in  that  year — but  only  those  reported  in  that 
year  to  the  government,  and  it  probably  also  reports 
vessels  lost  in  that  year,  which  were  really  lost  in  some 
former  years.  The  table  showing  the  number  of  ves» 
sels  condemned,  is  probably  in  part,  subject  to  the  same 
remarks,  although  not  to  the  same  extent — as  our 
Consuls  abroad  are  bound  to  report,  the  cases  which 
come  under  their  notice,  or  return  the  manifest  to  the 
government  or  the  district  to  which  the  vessel  belonged. 
If  a  vessel  is  lost  or  condemned,  in  one  district,  which 
belonged  to  another  district,  she  is  we  understand, 
taken  from  the  Tonnage  of  her  proper  district;  so  that 
we  presume  in  the  tables,  the  vessels  stated  to  be  lost 
or  condemned,  in  any  particular  district,  are  the  ves- 
sels, bona  fide  belonging  to  such  district.  In  confirma- 
tion of  these  remarks,  we  will  notice  the  results  of  two 
districts,  viz.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  per- 
centage of  vessels  lost  in  New  York,  during  1829,  is 
only  00.49 — while  the  percentage  lost  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  1.30.  Now  we  can  see  no  reason  for  this  ap- 
parently great  difference  in  favor  of  New  York — as  we 
presume,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  superior  skill  of 
the  commanders  of  her  vessels,  over  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, they  being  in  all  probability  equally  capable; 
nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  superior  quality  of  her  vessels 

as  we  suppose  there  cannot  be   much  difference  in 

favour  of  either,   although  by  the  table  of  condemned 
vessels,  the  superiority  would  appear  to  be  as  much  in 


favor  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  former  calculation  was 
against  her.  The  percentage  of  vessels  condemned  in 
New  York  is  1.13,  while  of  Pennsylvanian  vessels  it  is 
only  0.21.  We  make  these  remarks  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invidious  comparison,  but  to  show  that  some- 
where, the  information  is  defective,  and  that  to  render 
the  reports  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  com- 
pleat,  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  government,  if 
such  statements  are  to  be  made.  We  presume,  a  law 
requiring  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  when  he  receives  in- 
formation of  her  being  lost  or  condemned,  or  supposed 
to  be  lost,  from  her  not  having  reached  her  port,  or 
been  heard  of  within  a  given  time,  to  report  to  the  pro- 
per Custom  House,  would  aid  very  much  in  correcting 
these  statements. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  lost  amounts  to  about  0.97  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
close  of  1828,  with  the  addition  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  built  in  1829. 

Per  Cent. 

The  lost  tonnage  of  N.  Carolina  amounts  to  2.37 

Connecticut,  1.64 

New  Jersey,  1.61 

Rhode  Island,  1.42 

Pennsylvania,  1.30 

New  Hampshire,  1.20 

Massachusetts,  1.16 

Maine,  1.04 

Virginia,  0.73 

Maryland,  0.63 

New  York,  0.49 

S.  Carolina,  0.46 

The  number  of  vessels  lost   amounted  to  about  1  in 

every  77  of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  United 

States,  as  follows — 

Ships  lost  are  about  1  in  77  of  the  whole  No.  ot  ships. 
Brigs  do         1  in  38  do  brigs. 

Schooners    do         1  in  77  do  schooners. 

Sloops  do         1  in  120  do  sloops. 

113  vessels  were  condemned  as  UNSEAWORTHY  du- 
ring 1829 — total  tonnage  11,454.70,  of  which  27  vessels 
of  2,868  tons  belong  to  Massachusetts— 28  vessels  or  4,- 
117,01  tons  to  New  York — 35  vessels  or  1,176.01  to  N. 
Jersey — 6  to  Maine  and  only  1  to  Pennsylvania,  being 
a  ship  of  249.92  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  condemned  as  unseaworthy  is 
about  one  in  every  101,  and  the  per  centage  on  the 
tonnage  is  about  0.63  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Per  Cent. 
In  New  Hampshire  amounted  to         2.40  of  the  whole. 
New  Jersey,  -  -  2.25  do 

Rhode  Island,  -  -  1.83  do 

New  York,  -  -  1-13  do 

South  Carolina,       -  -  0.88  do 

Massachusetts,  J  -  0.62  do 

Connecticut,  -  -  0.31  do 

Pennsylvania,  -  -  0.21  do 

Virginia,  -  -  0-14  do 

Maryland,  -  -  0.12  do 

Maine,  -  -  0.25  do 
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The  vessels  condemned  are  about  1  in  every  101  or 
1  ship  in  every  43  of  the  whole  number  of  ships. 
1  brig  69  brigs. 

1  schooner      285  schooners 

1  sloop  120  sloops. 

There  were  Sold  to  Foreigners  in  1829,  94  vessels, 
viz.  14  ships,  35  brigs,  37  schooners  and  8  sloops. — 
Total  tonnage  14,093.22  tons,  of  which  1  ship,  4  brigs, 
3  schooners,  or  1,044.06  tons  belonged  to  Pennsylvania 
— 17  vessels  to  Massachusetts — 23  to  New  York — 22  to 
Maryland — 7  to  Florida — 6  to  Louisiana. 

1830. 

The  total  amount  of  Tonnage  which  entered  and  de- 
parted from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
September  1830  was  as  follows — 

Entered.  Departed. 

American,  967,227  971,760 

Foreign,  131,900  133,436 
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Tons,         1,099,127    Tons,       1,105,196 
Of  the  Foreign  Tonnage  entered  there  were  of 

British 87,231  Tons. 

French 11,925 

Spanish,  12,299 

Portuguese 137 

Dutch, 630 

Hanseatic 9,653 

Swedish, 4,136 

Danish 1,234 

Russian, 264 

Prussian, 287 

Haytien, 1,233 

Mexican, 2,718 

Columbian 300 

Brazilian 406 

Buenos  Ayrean 116 

Total  number  of  tons  entered,       131,900 

Of  the  tonnage  entered  and  departed  in  1830 — there 
was  in  the  following  districts. 

Entered.  Departed. 

New  York,        305,181  243,155  tons. 

Boston,              113,328  93,408 

Mississippi,         118,636  142,334 

Philadelphia,       77,016  67,829  • 

Baltimore,           61,121  58,252 

Charleston,         72,541  72,436 

Portland,             26,812  38,730 

Savannah,            26,378  58,787 

•  And  from  Presque  Isle,  -         63  tons, 

The  number  of  vessels  (American,)  and  their  ton- 
nage and  seamen  employed  (in  repeated  voyages) 
which  entered,  and  departed  from  the  principal  dis- 
tricts, were  as  follows: 

TONNAGE. 
No.  of  Vessels.   Entered.       Dep'd.  No.  Seamen. 
New  York,       1382    298,434        229,341         14,298 
Massachusetts,  912    168,243        148,124  9,118 

Maine,  535      69,363  91,629  2,949 

Louisiana,  451      83,270        106,017  4,323 

Pennsylvania,     365      72,009  63,022  3,907 

N.  Carolina,       235      27,757  36,592  1,482 

Vermont,  121       29,741  19,290  871 


S.  Carolina,       115       50,859  52,464 

Maryland,  90      55,317  55,020  908 

The  total  from  all  the  U.  States,  4745  vessels  em- 
ploying 43,756  seamen,  tonnage  entered  967,227, 
departed  971,760. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1830,  there  were 
registered  in  the  U.  States  6474  seamen,  of  whom 
were  in 

Massachusetts,    2769  New  York,  1214 

Maine,  561  Pennsylvania,  448 

Maryland,  289  Rhode  Island,  240 

Virginia,  224  S.  Carolina,  194 

D.  Columbia,         111  Conneclicut,  97 

Louisiana,  87  N.   Hampshire,         68 

N.  Carolina,  68  Alabama,  64 

Georgia,  28  Vermont  11 

N.  Jersey,  1 

The  amount  of  Hospital  mosey  collected  during- the 

year  ending  Sept.  30,   1830,  was  $52,739  05,  viz:  from 

registered  vessels  $28,796  38,  and  from  enrolled  and 

licensed  vessels  $23,942  67. — Contributed  by  60,388 

seamen,  of  whom  37,989  were  employed  in  registered 

vessels,  and  22,399,  in  enrolled  and  licensed — of  which 

there  were  collected 

In  N.  York,         $15,027  43  from  17,075  seamen. 

Massachusetts,  11,460  11     do      12,955        do 

Pennsylvania,       4,111  31     do        5,255         do 

Maryland,  3,998  47    do       4,050        do 

Maine,  3,856  40     do        5,551         do 

Virginia,  2,220  73     do       2,216        do 

Of  that  collected  from  Pennsylvania,  $2,934  97,  were 
from  registered  vessels,  and  $1176  34,  were  from  en- 
rolled and  licensed  vessels,  contributed  by  4082  seamen 
of  registered,  and  1173  seamen  of  enrolled  and  licensed 
vessels. 

The  number  of  vessels  whose  registers  were  surren- 
dered, and  enrollment  and  license  taken  for  the  coast- 
ing trade,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1830,  was  696, 
tonnage  74,569  47,  of  which  6  belonged  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, tonnage  791  80. 

During  the  same  period,  697  enrolled  and  licensed 
vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  79,878,  took  registers  for  the 
foreign  trade — of  these  7  vessels  of  923  tons,  were  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  registers  of  34  vessels,  tonnage  3524,  in  the  same 
time  were  changed  in  consequence  of  alteration  in  the 
form  or  construction  of  the  vessels — of  these,  3  belong- 
ed to  Pennsylvania,  tonnage  257. 

New  enrollments^  and  licences  were  issued  for  41 
vessels,  tonnage  3897,  on  account  of  alterations  in  the 
vessels;  3  of  these  belonged  to  Pennsylvania. 

New  registers  were  issued  for  873  vessels,  tonnage 
117,357,  in  consequence  of  change  of  owners;  of  these 
64  vessels  or   13,534  tons  belonged  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  enrollments  and  licences  of  2,172  vessels,  ofton- 
nage  142,964,  were  changed  in  consequence  of  new 
owners;  of  these  78  vessels  or  5033  tons  belonged  to 
Pennsylvania. 
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COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS  into  the   United  States  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1830. 

Merchandize  free  of  duty,  §12,746,245 

Subject  to  ad  valorem,  35,835,450 

Specific,  -  -  22,295,225 

Total  Imports,  -  -  §70,876,920 

Of  which  $66,035,739  were  imported  in  American,  and 
$4,841,181  in  foreign  vessels. 

Of  the  imports,  there  arrived 
In  New  York, 


Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, 

Louisiana, 

Maryland, 

S.  Carolina, 

Maine, 


35,624,070 
10,453,544 
8,702,122 
7,599,083 
4,523,866 
1,054,619 
572,666 


The  Imports  from  England  were  $22,755,040,  from 
all  Great  Britain  and  dependencies  $26,804,984;  from 
France  and  dependencies  $8,240,885;  Mexico  $5,235,- 
241;  Spain  and  dependencies  $8,373,681;  China  $3,- 
878,141;  Brazil  $2,491,460;  Denmark  and  dependen- 
cies $1,671,218;  Russia  SI, 621, 899;  Argentine  Repub- 
lic $1,431,883;  Sweden  and  dependencies  $1,398,640; 
Netherlands  and  dependencies  $1,356,765;  Colombia 
$1,120,075;  Portugal  and  dependencies  $471,643;  Tur- 
key, Levant  and  Egypt  $417,392;  Hanse  Towns,  &c. 
$1,873,278;  Hayti  $1,587,140;  Cuba  $5,577,230. 

During  the  same  time  there  was  imported,  of  Gold 
Bullion  $115,267;  of  Silver  do.  $1,049,343;  Specie 
Gold  $705,879;  Silver  $6,285,475.— Total  $8,155,964. 

There  was  imported  of  Raw  Silk  $119,074. 

Of  Iron  manufactured  there  were  imported  $3,372,- 
146,  subject  to  ad.  valorem;  $2,291,284  specific,  among 
which  were  bar  and  bolt  Iron  hammered  68,752,943 
pounds;  rolled  138,981  lbs.  nails  and  spikes  651, 577  lbs. 
castings  1,157,256  lbs.  sheet  and  hoop  2,326,796  lbs. 
pigs  22,499  lbs. 

Of  Wool  unmanufactured  669,883  lbs.  manufactures 
of  wool  $5,332,579,  do.  of  cotton  $7,862,326. 

Of  Coal  1,640,295  bushels. 

Of  Coffee  51,488,248  lbs.  value  $4,227,021. 

Of  Tea     8,609,415   lbs.  value     2,425,018. 

Of  Sugar,  brown,  78,576,388  lbs.  value  $3,985,865. 

Distilled  Spirits  1,692,344  gallons. 

EXPORTS  of  foreign  produce  from  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1830. 

Total  value  $14,387,479,  of  which  there  were  en- 
titled to  drawback  $11,377,046,  not  entitled  to  draw- 
back $3,010,433. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce. 

Total   value,  $59,462,029,  viz:  the  produce  of  the 


Sea, 
Forest, 
Agriculture, 
Manufacture, 

$1,725,270 
4,192,047 

46,977,332 
5,910,903 

Not  enumerated. 

Manufacture, 
Others, 

-  347,228 

-  309,249          656,477 

$59,462,029 
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There  were  exported  of  Gold  Bullion,  $10,637 

Silver.                 -                     -             do  24,154 

Of  Specie  Gold,                      -             -  474,876 

Do         Silver,                     -             -  731,955 

$1,241,622 
Of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  American  man- 
ufacture,        ....  937,151 


Total  export, 


$2,178,773 

Among  the  items  of  domestic  exports,  were  the  fol- 
lowing manufactures    of  cotton. 

Of  Printed  and    colored   Piece  goods,        -  $61,800 

White  do.  964,196 

Nankeen  do.          ....  1,093 
Twist  yarn  and  thread,     -             $24,744 

All  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  266,350 —  291,094 

$1,388,183 
Of  these  $546,020  went  to  Mexico;  $56,173  to  China; 
$81,332  to Brazil;$13,016  to  Colombia,$249,980  to  Chili; 
$1852  to  England!  §41,216  to  Gibraltar!  $23,782  to  the 
British  East  Indies!  and  $6,743  to  British  American 
Colonies. 

The  export  of  Cotton  was  8,147,165  lbs.  of  Sea  Isl- 
and ,  and  290,311,937  lbs.  of  other  kinds.  Total  va- 
lue $29,674,883. 

The  export  of  Flour,  was  1,227,434  barrels;  value 
$6,085,953,  of  which  325,120  barrels  or  $1,538,617 
went  to  England,  and  149,966  bbls.  or  $728,534  to  Bri- 
tish American  Colonies;  196,736  bbls.  or  $1,042,853 
to  Brazil;  127,227  bbls  or  $594,209  to  Danish  West 
Indies:  Cuba  77,598  bbls.  or  $367,379. 
The  exports  of  Iron: 

Castings,  ....        $35,408 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel,  -  -         117,876 

58  tons  bar  and  pig,  and  1,551,019  lbs.  nails,   96,189 

$309,473 
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Of  Tobacco   there  were   exported   83,810  hhds.   of    clare   against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority, 
§5,576,365;  of  manufactured  Tobacco  and  Snuff  3,228,-  !  ''"  opposition  to  the  laws  and  government,  and  against 

I  all  combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  illegal 
5o6  lbs-  or  $-46,747.  j  assemblies:  and  as  we  are  restrained  from  them  by  the 

Tlii 
produ 


r ,.  _.  assemDiies:  anu  as  we   are  resiraiueu  irtiiii  mem  oy  me 

ie  total    value  of  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  j  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Almighty  God, 
uce,  was  $73,849,508,  of  which,  I  "by  whom,  KinS?s  r<:'f?n>.  and  Princes  decree  justice," 


New  York  Exported 


Louisiana, 

do 

Massachusett 

;        do 

S.  Carolina, 

do 

Georgia, 

do 

Virginia, 

do 

Pennsylvania 

do 

Maryland, 

do 

Alabama, 

do 

Foreign 

produce, 

Domestic  do. 

§19,697,98 

15,488,692 

7,213,194 

7,627,031 

5,336,626 


bled  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any  requisite 
which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with  our  reli- 
gious principles,  and  the  fidelity  we  owe  to  the  King 
and  his  government,  as  by  law  established;  earnestly  de- 
siring the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  concord 
which  have   heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  pro- 


4,791,644  [  vinces,  and  been   attended   by   the  divine  blessing  on 


4,291,793 
3,791,482 
2,294,594 


14,387,479 
59,462,029 


Total  value  of  exports,  73,849,508 
Imports,         -  -         70,876,920 


Excess  of  exports, 


S2,972,58S 


THE  QUAKER  OBJECTIONS  TO  WAR. 

The  testimony  of  the  people  called  Quakers.      Given  forth 
by  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  said  people,  in 


their  labours. 

Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting, 

JAMES  PE.MBERTON, 
Clerk  at  this  time. 

The  ancient  testimony  and  principles  of  the  people  callea 
Quakers,  renewed,  with  respect  to  the  King  and  Go- 
vernment/and touching  the  commotions  now  prevail- 
ing  in  these  and  other  parts  of  America:  addressed  to  the 
people  in  general. 

A  religious  concern  for  our  friends  and  fellow  sub- 
jects of  every  denomination,  and    more  especially  for 
those    of  all  ranks,   who,  in   the  present  commotions, 
are  engaged  in  public  employments  and   stations,   in- 
duces us  earnestly  to    beseech  every  individual  in  the 
,  most  solemn  manner,  to  consider  the  end  and  tendency 
Pennsylvania  and  Aew  Jersey,   held  at  Philadelphia,  ,  of  (he   measures  „        are  promotin?.   and  on  the  mos't 
the  24th  day  of  the  First  Month  1775.  ,  impartial  enql|iry  int0  the  state  of  u*eW  m;ndSj  careful. 

Having  considered  with  real  sorrow,  the  unhappy  I  ly  to  examine  whether  they  are  acting  in  the  fear  of 
contest  between  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  and  •  God,  and  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of 
the  people   of  these  colonies  and  the  animosities  con-  I  0„r  i,0rd  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to  believe  in, 


sequent  thereon;  we  have,  by  repeated  public  advices 
and  private  admonitions,  used  our  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade the  members  of  our  religious  society  from  join- 
ing with  the  public  resolutions,  promoted  and  entered 
into  by  some  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended, 
so  we  now  find,  have  increased  contention,  and  pro- 
duced great  discord  and  contusion. 

The  Divine  Principle  of  Grace  and  Truth  which  we 
profess  leads  all  who  attend  to  its  dictates,  to  demean 
themselves  as  peaceable  subjects,  and  to  discountenance 
and  avoid  every  measure  tending  to  excite  disaffection 
to  the  King,  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the  legal  au- 
thority of  his  government  ;  to  which  purpose  many  of 
the    late  political  writings  and  addresses  to    the  people 


and  that  by  him  alone  we  expect  to  be   saved  from  our 
sins. 

The  calamities  and  afflictions  which  now  surround 
us,  should,  as  we  apprehend,  affect  every  mind  with 
the  most  awful  considerations  of  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence  to  mankind  in  general  in  former 
ages;  and  that  as  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  people 
subjected  them  to  grievous  suffeiings,  the  same  causes 
still  produce  the  like  effects. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  long  sig- 
nally favoured  with  peace  and  plenty:  Have  the  re- 
turns of  true  thankfulness  been  generally  manifest  ? 
Have  integrity  and  godly  simplicity  been  maintained, 
nd  religiously  regarded  ?     Hath  a  religious  care  to  do 


appearing  to  be  calculated,  we  are  led  by  a  sense  of  |  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  been  evident  ? 
duty  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them —  Hath  the  precept'  of  Christ,  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
their  spirit  and  temper  being  not  only  contrary  to  the  |  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  been  the  governing  rule 


nature  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  destructive  of  i 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  civil  society,  disqualifies  men 
in  these  times  of  difficulty,  for  the  wise  and  judicious 
consideration  and  promoting  of  such  measures  as  would 
be  most  effectual  for  reconciling  differences,  or  obtain- 
ing the  redress  of  grievances. 

From  our   past   experience  of  the   clemency  of  the 
King  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have  grounds  to  hope 
and  believe,  that  decent  and   respectful  addresses  from 
those  who  are  vested  with  legal  authority,  representing    and    with   true 
the  prevailing  dissatisfactions   and  the   cause  of  them,    humble    oursel 


of  our  conduct  ?  Hath  an  upright  impartial  desire  to 
prevent  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  right,  to  true  Chris- 
tian liberty,  been  cherished  and  encouraged  ?  Or  have 
pride,  wantonness,  luxury,  profaneness,  a  partial  spirit, 
and  forgetfulness  of  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  God, 
become  lamentably  prevalent  '  Have  we  not,  therefore, 
abundant  occasion  to  break  iff  our  sins  by  righteous- 
ness, and  our  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor; 
ontrilion  and  abasement  of  soul,  to 
and   supplicate  the  Almighty  Pre- 


would  avail  towards  obtaining   relief,    ascertaining  and  ]  server  of  men,  to  shew  favour,  and  to  renew    unto  us 
establishing  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  j  state  of  tranquillity  and  peace  ?     Mat.   vii,  12.   Daniel 
the  public  tranquility:  and  we  deeply  lament  that   con-    iv.  27. 

trary  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  I  It  is  our  fervent  desire  that  this  may  soon  appear  to 
have  involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  appear  likely  |  be  the  pious  resolution  of  the  people  in  general,  of  all 
to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threaten  the  j  ranks  and  denominations:  then  may  we  have  a  well 
subversion  of  the  constitutional  government,  and  of  I  grounded  hope,  that  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  pure, 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  I  peaceable,  and  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  will  pre- 
our  ancestors  were  induced  to  encounter  the  manifold  ]  side  and  govern  in  the  deliberations  of  those  who,  in 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  crossing  the  seas,  and  of  set- 1  these  perilous  limes,  undertake  the  transaction  of  the 
tling  in  the  wilderness.  most  important  public  affairs;  and  that  by  their  steady 

We  are,  therefore,    incited  by  a  sincere  concern  for  !  care  and  endeavours,  constantly  to  act  under  the  influ- 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country,  publicly  to  de- 1  ences  of  this  wisdom,  those  of  inferior  stations  will  be 
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incited  diligently  to  pursue  those  measures  which  make 
for  peace,  and  tend  to  the  reconciliation  of  contending' 
parlies,  on  principles  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  'came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,' 
Luke  ix.  56.     James  iii.  17. 

We  are  so  fully  assured  that  these  principles  are  the 
most  certain  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  ex- 
treme misery  and  desolations  of  wars  and  bloodshed, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  intreat  all  those  who  profess 
faith  in  Christ,  to  manifest  that  they  really  believe  in 
him,  and  desire  to  obtain  the  blessings  he  pronounced 
to  the  makers  of  peace.     Mat.  v.  9. 

His  spirit  ever  leads  to  seek  and  improve  every  op- 
portunity of  promoting  peace  and  reconciliation;  and 
constantly  to  remember,  that  as  we  really  confide  in 
him,  he  can,  in  his  own  time,  change  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  such  manner,  that  the  way  to  obtain  it  hath 
been  often  opened,  contrary  to  every  human  prospect 
or  expectation.  Ex.  xii.  29  and  41.  xiv.  30.  2  Kings 
yi.17.vii.  6.   Esther  iii.  to  vii.     Isa.  xxxvii.  36. 

May  we,  therefore,  heartily  and  sincerely  unite  in 
supplications  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  to  grant  the 
olentiful  effusions  of  his  Spirit  to  all,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  to  those  in  superior  stations,  that  they  may, 
with  sincerity,  guard  against  and  reject  all  such  meas- 
ures and  councils,  as  may  increase  and  pepetuate  the 
discord,  animosities,  and  unhappy  contentions  which 
now  sorrowfully  abound. 

We  cannot  but,  with  distressed  minds,  beseech  all 
such,  in  the  most  solemn  and  awful  manner,  to  consider 
that,  if  by  their  acting  and  persisting  in  a  proud,  selfish 
spirit,  and  not  regarding  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom, 
such  measures  are  pursued  as  tend  to  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood;  in  the  day  when  they  and  all  men  shall 
appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  are- 
ward  according  to  their  works,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  his  favour,  and  their  portion  will  be  in  everlasting 
misery.  See  Mat.  xxv.  41.  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
,-  The  peculiar  evidence  of  divine  regard  manifested  to 
our  ancestors,  in  the  founding  and  settlement  of  these 
provinces,  we  have  often  commemorated,  and  desire 
ever  to  remember,  with  true  thankfulness  and  reverent 
admiration. 

When  we  consider,  that  at  the  time  they  w:  re  perse- 
cuted and  subjected  to  severe  sufferings,  as  a  people 
unworthy  the  benefits  of  religious  or  civil  society,  the 
hearts  of  the  king  and  rulers,  under  whom  they  thus 
suffered,  were  inclined  to  grant  them  these  fruitful 
countries,  and  entrust  them  with  charters  of  very  exten- 
sive powers  and  privileges. — That  on  their  arrival  here, 
the  minds  of  the  natives  were  inclined  to  receive  them 
with  great  hospitality  and  friendship,  and  to  cede  to 
them  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  land  on  very  easy 
terms. — That  while  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy 
continued  to  preside,  they  were  preserved  in  tranquili- 
ty and  peace,  free  from  the  desolating  calamities  of  war; 
and  their  endeavours  were  wonderfully  blessed  and 
prospered;  so  that  the  saying  of  the  wisest  of  kings  was 
signally  verified  to  them,  "When  a  man's  ways  please 
the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him."    Prov.  xvi.  7. 

The  benefits,  advantages,  and  favour,  we  have  ex- 
perienced by  our  dependence  on,  and  connection  with 
the  kings  and  government,  under  which  we  have  en- 
joyed this  happy  state,  appear  to  demand  from  us  the 
greatest  circumspection,  care,  and  constant  endeavors, 
to  guard  against  every  attempt  to  alter,  or  subvert  that 
dependence  and  connection. 

The  scenes  lately  presented  to  our  view,  and  the 
prospect  before  us.we  are  sensible,  are  very  distressing 
and  discouraging.  And  though  we  lament  that  such 
amicable  measures,  as  have  been  proposed,  both  here 
and  in  England,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  unhappy 
contests  subsisting,  have  not  yet  been  effectual;  never- 
theless, we  should  rejoice  to  observe  the  continuance  of 
mutual  peaceable  endeavours  for  effecting  a  reconcilia- 


tion; having  ground  to  hope  that  the  divine  favour  and 
blessing  will  attend  them. 

"It  hath  ever  been  our  judgment  and  principle, 
since  we  were  called  to  profess  the  light  of  Christ 
Jesus,  manifested  in  our  consciences,  unto  this  day, 
that  the  setting  up,  and  putting  down  kings  and  govern- 
ments, is  God's  peculiar  prerogative;  for  causes  best 
known  to  himself,  and  that  it  is  not  our  business  to 
have  any  hand  or  contrivance  therein;  nor  to  be  busy- 
bodies  above  our  station,  much  less  to  plot  and  contrive 
the  ruin,  or  overturn  any  of  them;  but  to  pray  for  the 
king,  and  safety  of  our  nation,  and  good  of  all  men:  that 
we  may  lead  a  pfaceableand  quiet  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty,  under  the  government  which  God  is  pleas- 
ed to  set  over  us."  Ancient  Testimony,  1696,  in  Se- 
well's  History. 

May  we  therefore  fiimly  unite  in  the  abhorrence  of 
all  such  writings  and  measures,  as  evidence  a  desireand 
design  to  break  off  the  happy  connection  we  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
our  just  and  necessary  subordination  to  the  king,  and 
those  who  are  lawfully  placed  in  authority  under  him; 
that  thus  the  repeated  solemn  declarations  made  on  this- 
subject,  in  the  addresses  sent  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  America  in  general,  may  be  confirmed, 
and  remain  to  be  our  firm  and  sincere  intentions  to  ob- 
serve and  fulfil. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  religious  Society,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  20th 
day  of  the  first  month  1776. 

JOHN  PEMBERTON,  Clerk. 

Dividends  for  the  last  six  months.  Per  cent. 

Mechanics'  Bank,  4^ 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  do  4 

Kensington  do.  5 

Southwark  do.  5 

Commercial  do.  3J 

Schuylkill  M.  do.  4 

Penn  Township  do.  4 

Farmers' do.,  Bucks  County,  4 

Northern  Liberties  do.  5 
Germantown  and  Perkiomen  Turnpike,          1 J 

Erankford  and  Bristol  do.  1 J 

Cheltenham  and  Willow  Grove  do.  3 

Columbia  Bridge,  $3  50  per  share 

West  Ches  er  Kail  Road,  $5         do 

Bank  of  Germantown,  4 


THE    REGISTER. 


NOVEMBER  26,   1831. 


We  publish  this  week  two  Quaker  Proclamations, 
as  documents  of  some  importance  in  explaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  society  of  Friends  abstained 
from  engaging  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  One  of 
these  Proclamations,  signed  by  James  Pemberton  as> 
clerk,  was  issued  by  a  meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  1775,  and  the  other  in  the  following  year.  They 
confirm  the  conclusive  defence  of  that  sect  by  Mr.- 
Tyson,  in  his  late  Discourse  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  published  in  this  paper  the  week 
before  last.  We  take  the  liberty  oi  recommending  to- 
our  readers,  to  compare  the  luminous  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyson  in  the  text  and  appendix,  with  the  actual 
reasons  avowed  in  these  documents  for  the  neutrality  of 
Friends.  The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  their 
motives  for  not  taking  part  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
being  there  proved  to  be  unfounded,  we  hope  the 
historian  of  that  era  will  do  justice  to  them. 


HAZARD'S 

REGISTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEVOTED    TO    THE    PRESERVATION    OP    EVERT    KIND    OP    USEFUL    INFORMATION    RESPECTING    THE    STATE. 
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FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  publication  which  we  recently  made,  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  establishing 
the  perfect  legality  of  Branch  drafts  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  power  of  the  Courts  to  punish 
counterfeiters  of  them,  has  led  us  to  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  those  drafts,  which  we  have  now  the  means  of 
explaining  to  (he  entire  satisfaction,  we  are  sure,  of  all 
the  community. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  doubt  whether  under  the 
charter,  bank  notes,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  be 
issued  by  the  Bank  without  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cashier.  The  right  of  the  Bank  to  issue 
notes  not  signed  by  these  officers,  that  is,  the  right  of 
binding  itself  to  pay  money  by  notes  signed  by  any 
persons  duly  authorized  to  sign  them,  could  not  be 
questioned,  but  then  there  was  danger  that  a  rigid  con- 
struction of  the  clause  against  counterfeiting  would  not 
apply  to  such  notes,  and  they  might  perhaps  be  coun- 
terfeited with  impunity.  Their  isiuc,  therefore,  though 
legal,  might  be  attended  with  some  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  to  confine  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  to  notes  signed  by  the  President  and  Cashier, 
would  be  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  for  which  the 
institution  was  created — the  supply  of  an  adequate 
circulating  medium.  This  may  be  easily  seen.  The 
presiding  officer  of  a  Bank  with  twenty-five  branches, 
who  is  at  the  same  lime  Commissioner  of  Loans  and 
Pension  Agen',  finds  in  his  own  appropriate  duties  of 
supervision,  daily  employment  sufficient  to  occupy  and 
exhaust  the  most  active  mind  and  robust  frame.  To 
these  duties  is  added  the  mechanical  labor  of  signing 
his  name  to  some  millions  of  notes.  The  total  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  is  so 
great  in  such  an  extensive  field  of  circulation,  that 
many  millions  become  constantly  unfit  for  further  use 
and  are  cancelled.  From  time  to  time,  too,  a  particu- 
lar plate  is  counterfeited;  and  then  the  whole  impres- 
sion must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  emission  made  from 
a  new  plate. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  by  a  single  individual  after 
his  more  urgent  daily  duties  were  finished.  It  became, 
therefore,  physically  impossible  to  supply  the  circula- 
tion. For  instance,  the  circulation  is  about  19  millions. 
If  this  officer  were  to  sign  500  notes  a  day — a  large 
allowance  considering  his  other  duties — for  every  day 
in  the  year  including  Sundays,  it  would  take  him  near- 
ly six  years  to  sign  five  millions  of  dollars  in  five  dollar 
notes,  and  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  five  millions, 
the  first  three  millions  would  be  worn  out  and  require 
renewal.  This,  moreover,  would  be  wholly  useless  if 
it  were  possible.  There  is  no  more  security  against 
counterfeiting  in  one  man's  name  than  in  another;  and 
there  is  great  insecurity  in  this  practice,  because  if 
counterfeiters  succeed  in  imitating  a  particular  rote,  it 
is  impossible  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation,  because 
the  individual  cannot  sign  notes  fast  enough  to  replace 
those  which  have  been  counterfeited.  The  security  is 
not  in  the  name,  tor  almost  any  counterfeiter  can  copy 
any  name  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  deceive  the  gen- 
eral observers  who  compose  the  community.  The  real 
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security  is  in  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  so 
that  few  artists  can  imitate  it— and  then  in  the  dili- 
gent pursuit  and  punishment  of  the  counterfeiters.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  considerable  Bank  in  Europe  requires  its 
notes  to  be  signed  by  the  chief  officers.  The  Bank  of 
England  had,  for  its  one  pound  bank  notes  alone,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  signers. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its 
creation,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  stated  the  difficulty 
to  Congress— and  in  the  year  1823  a  committee  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  law  to  authorize  the  signature 
by  other  officers.  But  no  bill  was  ever  introduced, 
nor  was  the  report  called  up  or  acted  upon  in  any  way. 

The  subject  was  again  presented  in  1827,  but  never 
went  beyond  the  committee  room.  The  Bank  having 
done  all  its  duty  by  submitting  the  difficulty  to  Con- 
gress, then  had  to  decide  whether  the  business  of  the 
country  should  be  suffered  to  stagnate,  and  itself  be- 
come abortive,  or  whether  it  could  find  an  efficient 
remedy  for  this  defect  among  its  other  powers.  This 
was  readily  found.  The  18th  section  against  counter- 
feiters embraces  the  case  of  counterfeiting  "any  order 
or  check  on  the  said  Bank  or  Corporation  or  any  Cash- 
ier thereof."  The  checks  from  the  Branches  on  the 
Parent  Bank  are  then  protected  against  forgery,  and  as 
each  Blanch  would  thus  supply  what  was  wanted  by 
the  community  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  necessary- 
amount  would  in  this  way  be  furnished,  of  paper  which 
could  not  be  counterfeited.  Many  of  the  Branches  are 
therefore  authorized,  in  case  their  customers  want  pa- 
per of  a  small  denomination,  to  give  them  these  small 
drafts.  This  is  confined  to  the  smaller  circulation,  for 
all  the  notes  of  a  large  denomination  continued  to  be 
sinned  exclusively  by  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the 
Parent  Bank.  The  advantages  of  these  drafts  are,  first, 
— that  in  this  way  the  community  can  obtain  what  they 
can  obtain  in  no  other  way,  a  small  circulation  universal, 
ly  receivable  throughout  the  U.  States;  second,  that  the 
party  who  asks  for  them — and  none  are  of  course  given 
but  to  those  who  ask— generally  knows  the  signatures  of 
the  officers  of  the  Branches  better  than  he  does  those 
of  the  Parent  Bank,  and  can  more  easily  chano-e  and 
renew  them;  and  third — that  they  are  as  legal  an";  safe, 
and  the  forgery  of  them  as  punishable,  as  if  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Bank  himself. 

This  course  seemed  to  be  a  very  obvious  mode  of  re- 
pairing the  defect.  But  least,  by  any  possibility,  there 
might  be  an  objection  to  it,  the  plan  was  submitted  to 
three  of  the  must  eminent  jurists  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Bin- 
ney,  Mr,  Webster,  and  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al,  who  saw  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  recommended  its 
adoption.     Their  opinion  closes  in  this  way. 

"I  am  unable  to  discover  any  legal  objection  to  the 
plan  proposed;  and  since  it  will  facilitate  the  exchanges 
of  the  country,  and  secure  the  Public  and  the  Bank 
from  frauds,  it  seems  to  me  as  expedient  as  it  is  law- 
ful." 

(Signed) 


HOR.     BlNNKT. 


"I  concur  entirely  in  this  opinion. 


(Signed) 


Danl.   Websteh. 


"I  can  see  no  possible  legal  objection  to  the  practice 
above  stated,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opinion  " 

(si&ned)  W*.  Wist. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  TARIFF  CONVENTION. 


[December 


It  was  afterwards  explained  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  assenting;  to  it.  The 
following:  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  dated  Treasury  Department,  January  21,  1828. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
10th  inst.  with  its  inclosures.  As  you  state  that  the 
amount  of  ally  of  the  drafts  to  which  it  refers,  which 
may  be  received  on  account  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  notes  signed  by  the 
President  and  Cashier  of  the  Bank,  I  have  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  directing-  that  such  drafts  be  taken  in  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States.  The  specimens  which 
accompanied  your  letter  are  herewith  enclosed. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  remain  very  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  R.   Rcsh." 

Under  these  sanctions,  the  Bank  has  continued  for 
years  to  issue  these  drafts,  to  the  great  convenience  of 
the  community.  It  remained  only  that  some  case  should 
occur  to  present  the  matter  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ju- 
diciary. This  was  done  in  the  recent  trial  of  Shelmiie, 
where  the  Court  recognized  at  once  the  legality  of 
these  drafts,  and  the  counterfeiter  of  them  was  duly  con- 
victed. Judge  Baldwin,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  said — 

"There  is  no  pretence  that  there  is  any  express  or 
implied  prohibition  making  them  unlawful."  And 
again:  "It  is  in  our  opinion  no  answer  to  these  views 
that  the  law  has  not  expressly  authorised  the  officers  of 
the  Branches  to  draw  on  the  Bank.  It  is  enough  for 
this  point  that  they  are  not  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
It  is  an  act  indispensable  to  the  transaction  of  their  or- 
dinary business  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pub- 
lic and  others." — Again:  "It  is  a  matter  of  mutual 
convenience,  whether  the  old  debt  or  duty  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished by  payment  or  taking  paper,  whether  in  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank,  or  orders  or  checks 
drawn  upon  it.  They  may  be  in  large  drafts  or  orders 
for  remittance,  or  small  ones  for  currency  or  circulation, 
and  in  any  form,  with  or  without  ornaments,  devices  or 
marks." — And  again:  "We  are  bound  to  declare  them 
to  be  within  the  words,  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  law, 
equally  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  or  the  checks  or 
orders  of  individuals." 

The  result  of  the  whole  affair  is  simply  this:  The 
Bank  finding  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  necessary 
amount  of  currency,  so  long  as  all  its  notes  were  signed 
by  one  single  person,  sought  some  other  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  object.  They  might  have  employed 
other  persons  to  sign  the  notes  for  the  President  and 
Cashier,  but  then  perhaps  the  forgery  of  them  might 
not  be  punished.  The  power  of  punishing  for  forged 
drafts  was  certain.  Accordingly,  instead  of  notes,  drafts 
were  substituted.  These  drafts  were  advised  by  emi- 
nent lawyers — agreed  to  by  the  Treasury   Department 

and  sanctioned  by  the  Courts.   They  furnish  a  sound 

and  universal  circulating  medium  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able, and  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed 
on  them  is  the  very  complaint  of  the  person  who  has 
mo6t  objected  to  them: — "Circulating,"  says  he,  "as 
notes,  and  considered  every  where  equal  to  gold  and 
silver  (because  they  are  voluntarily  cashed  at  every 
Branch,  and  erroneously  received  at  every  Land  Office 
and  Custom  House)  they  have  given  to  the  Bank  its 
apparent  prosperity."  This  seems  to  be  the  very 
model  of  a  currency,  containing  all  that  the  community 
could  desire;  and  we  think  that  the  Bank  should  be 
rather  applauded  than  reproached  for  affording  so  great 
and  substantial  a  benefit  to  the  country. 


"We  are  told  that  Mr.  Garrett  of  New-Garden,  has 
one  acre  of  grape  vines,  now  three  years  old;  that,  by 
the  advice  of  friends  he  took  the  fruit  to  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  making  wine;  that  they  were  fine,  attracted 
much  attention  and  sold  readily;  and  that,  from  the  vine- 
yard of  an  acre  he  realized  about  200  dollars. — The 
grapes  sold  at  from  12  to  25  cents  a  pound." 


ADDRESS    OF    THE 

FRIENDS  OF   DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY, 

.issemhled  in  Convention  at  New  York,   Oct.  26,  1831, 

TO    TBK 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[ Continued  from  page  342.  ] 

You  are  next  invited  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  political 
economy.  The  system  which  we  maintain  rests  up- 
on the  following  principles: — 

All  the  means  of  human  enjoyment,  and  all  the  accu- 
mulations of  wealth,  are  the  product  of  human  labor. 
National  happiness  and  national  wealth  are,  therefore, 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  active  industry  of  the 
community;  and  that  industry  is  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
ducements to  labor,  arising  from  the  amount  and  certain- 
ty of  its  remuneration.  The  immediate  instrument  for 
calling  labor  into  action  is  capital.  Capital  is  necessary 
to  furnish  the  laborer  with  the  means  of  applying  his  la- 
bor to  advantage,  whether  in  the  simple  tools  of  agri- 
culture and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in  the  com- 
plicated and  extensive  machinery,  applied  to  certain 
brandies  of  manufacture,  the  moderate  improvements 
in  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  productive  power 
of  man. 

It  is  a  settled  axiom,  that  the  industry  of  a  nation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  It 
is,  therefore,  thought  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  multiply 
the  inducements  to  apply  capital  to  employment  of  the 
labor  at  home,  rather  than  to  the  purchase  abroad  and 
traffic  in  commodities  of  foreign  production,  by  which 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  made  to  set  in  motion  for- 
eign labor.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle,  universal- 
ly admitted,  that  there  is  in  every  nation,  a  power  or 
capability  of  labor  beyond  that  actually  put  forth;  and 
that  its  effective  industry  is  proportioned  to  the  stimu- 
lus applied  in  the  shape  of  capital.  This  constitutes  the 
American  System.  It  invites  the  application  of  Amer- 
ican capital  to  stimulate  American  industry.  It  impos- 
es a  restriction,  in  the- form  of  an  impost  duty,  on  cer- 
tain products  of  foreign  labor;  but  so  far  as  relates  to 
American  capital,  or  American  labor,  it  simply  offers  se- 
curity and  inducement  to  the  one, and  gives  energy  and 
vigor  to  the  other.  The  purpose  of  the  protective  sys. 
tern  being  thus  directed  to  the  utmost  expansion  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation  into  every  channel  of  domestic 
competition,  it  would  seem  to  be  manifestly  erroneous 
to  call  such  a  system  restrictive,  inasmuch  as  the  avenue9 
of  labor  in  the  internal  organization  of  any  community 
are  much  more  numerous  and  extensive,  than  those 
which  belong  to  foreign  trade:  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  restrictions  so  severe  upon  the  occupation 
of  our  citizens,  and  none  that  so  irresistibly  impel  labor 
into  so  small  a  number  of  channels  as  those  that  are  cre- 
ated by  the  capital  and  industry  of  older  nations,  when 
concentrated  and  brought  into  competition  with  the  ca- 
pital and  industry  of  a  young  people,  in  their  first  at- 
tempts  to  possess  themselves  of  the  arts  that  create  and 
accumulate  wealth.  A  nation  that  is  devoted  to  agri- 
culture only,  and  is  dependent  upon  foreign  labor  for  its 
manufactures,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  people  whose 
industry  is  confined  to  the  single  occupation  of  cultiva- 
ting the  soil,  and  transporting  its  products  abroad,  and 
is  always  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  policy  of  those 
on  whom  it  depends  for  the  purchase  of  its  products; 
but  the  same  nation,  when  encouraged  in  the  attempt 
to  supply  itself  with  manufactured  fabrics,  releases  its 
labor  from  the  restraints  of  its  previous  straitened  con- 
dition, and  is  seen  rapidly  diversifying  its  pursuits  until 
they  finally  cover  the  whole  space  that  was  originally 
divided  between  itself  and  the  people  that  supplied  it 
with  the  manufactures. 

It  is  true,  that  a  different  system  of  political  economy 
is  maintained  by  a  certain  school  of  theoretical  writers. 
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It  is  contended  by  them,  that  restriction  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  a  mistaken  economy;  —  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers should  be  allowed  freely  to  bring  in  their  wares, 
although  they  will  receive  from  us  nothing  in  exchange, 
but  the  precious  metals.  This  is  the  system,  which  has 
been  lately  called  enlightened.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  it  to  be  founded  on  mistaken  \iews:  and  that  a 
practical  application  of  it  would  paralyze  the  industry  of 
the  country.  The  fundamental  principle  in  this  system, 
is  one  which  we  deem  totally  erroneous.  It  considers 
the  profits  of  capital,  as  constituting  the  only  source  of 
national  wealth.  It  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  wages  of 
labor  are  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  laborer,  but 
leave  him  nothing  fur  accumulation.  Now,  whether 
this  may  or  may  not  be  true,  in  the  fully  peopled  conn, 
tries  ol  Europe,  it  is  palpable  to  the  slightest  observa- 
tion,  that  in  reference  to  labor  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
absolutely  and  totally  false.  Such  is  the  abundance  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  this  favored  country,  that 
the  laborer  is  able  to  accumulate  capital  out  of  his  sur- 
plus earnings.  We  every  where  see  capital  accumula- 
ting in  connexion  with  labor.  Labor  is  not  with  us,  as 
the  theory  supposes,  the  mere  instrument  of  capital,  the 
mere  hand-majd  to  furnish  the  profits  of  the  capitalists: 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  intelligent,  active  principle — 
the  partner  and  the  sharer  in  the  increase  of  wealth, 
produced  by  the  united  action  of  both.  We  have  no 
class  in  America  corresponding  with  the  operatives — 
the  human  machines  of  Europe.  We,  therefore,  totally 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  position,  that  "the  question 
relates  exclusively  to  the  application  of  capital."  We 
deny,  that  "the  power  of  government  is  limited  to  its 
transfer  from  one  employment  to  another."  By  increas- 
ing the  stimulus  to  labor,  resulting  from  the  application 
of  capital,  to  home  production,  additional  capital  can 
"be  generated  by  an  ael  of  legislation."  It  is  said,  that 
this  system  "oppresses  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,"  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe,  that  whilst  it  be- 
nefits all,  its  highest  recommendation  is  found  in  its  be- 
neficial action  upon  the  many — the  laboring  classes,  the 
working  men.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  in  political 
economy,  which  is  perfectly  well  established,  it  is,  that 
the  profits  of  capital  employed  in  any  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry, cannot  for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the  aver- 
age rate  in  other  employments,  it  being  the  constant 
tendency  of  free  competition  to  equalize  profits.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  argument  altogether  fallacious  to  suppose, 
that  this  system  favors  capital  devoted  to  one  branch  of 
business  more  than  that  devoted  to  another;  or  benefits 
any  one  class  of  individuals,  to  the  prejudice  or  exclu- 
sion of  others. 

It  is  also  said,  that  "it  is  equally  untrue  that  such  a 
system  gives  greater  employment  to  labor." 

We  dissent  from  thisdoctrine,  and  are  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
whose  language  we  think  it  is  useful  to  quote:  "The 
capita!  of  the  manufacturer,"  says  this  writer,  "puts  im- 
mediately into  motion  a  much  greater  quantity  ot  pro- 
ductive labor,and  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  land 
and  labor  of  the  society,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the 
hands  of  any  wholesale  merchant." — "After  agricul- 
ture, the  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  puts  into 
motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labor,  and 
adds  the  greatest  value  to  the  annual  produce.  That 
which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  exportation  has  the 
least  effect  of  any  of  the  three."  "The  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  home  trade  of  any  country,  will  generally  give 
encouragement  and  support  to  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labor  in  that  country,  and  increase  the  value  of 
its  produce,  more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption,  and  the  capital  employed 
in  this  latter  trade  has,  in  both  these  respects,  a  still 
greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed  in 
the  carrrying  trade."  "That  part  of  the  capital  of  any 
country,  which  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  ai- 
together  withdrawn  from  supporting  the  productive  la- 


bor of  that  particular  country,  to  support  that  of  foreign 
countries." 

In  accordance  with  these  positions,  we  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  labor,  to  add  to  the  power  and  riches  of  a 
country,  against  the  theories  of  later  writers  who  attrib- 
ute every  thing  to  capital.  In  fact,  we  consider  it  the 
most  important  and  valuable  feature  in  our  system,  that 
it  tends  directly  to  increase  the  effective  power  and  re- 
muneration of  labor,  thus  multiplying  the  means,  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
raising  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  social  life. 
This  political  effect  on  the  character  of  society,  may 
be  considered  its  highest  recommendation.  It  is  thus 
made  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  United  States  consists 
in  the  abundance,  and  cheapness  of  fertile  lands,  afford- 
ing an  easy  subsistence  and  high  remuneration  to  labor. 
We  consider  the  system  of  establishing  manufactures, 
and  the  arts  amongst  us,  as  distributing  and  equalizing 
these  peculiar  advantages,  through  all  the  departments- 
of  industry,  and  through  all  classes  of  society. 

This  effect,  we  believe,  to  be  deducible  from  the  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  But  we  consider  all  speculations  on  this- 
subject,  founded  on  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  human 
action,  and  the  averages  of  contending  principle,  as  ve- 
ry  uncertain  guides  in  legislation,  compared  to  the 
surer  test  of  experience,  and  those  practical  results 
which  are  obvious  to  the  senses. 

Mistaken  and  preposterous  assumptions  of  the  merits? 
of  what  is  called  Free  Trade,  have  under  the  active  de- 
lusion of  British  influence,  afforded  pretexts  latterly  to 
the  opponents  of  the  protective  system,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  dispel.  It  is  not  long  since  no  one  believed  in  the 
power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  every  one  be 
lieved  that  the  British  debt  was  to  be  paid  offby  the 
sinking  fund; — similar  mistakes  exist  as  to  Free  Trade: 
— Asa  municipal  principle,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
great  advantages  of  Free  Trade.  The  United  States, 
in  their  coasting  trade  and  domestic  exchanges,  afford 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  them  ever  witnessed — 
but,  as  between  foreign  nations, there  is  no  free  trade — ■ 
there  never  was — there  never  can  be — It  would  contra- 
vene the  arrangements  of  Providence,  which  distribute 
mankind  into  different  communities;  separated  original- 
ly by  confusion  of  tongues;  and  prevented  from  all  rush- 
ing together  into  the  most  favored  latitudes,  by  local  at- 
tachments, and  foreign  antipathies,  which  are  the  germs 
of  national  preservation,  by  means  of  national  emu- 
lation. 

Much  of  the  suffering  which  it  is  alleged  is  felt  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  United  States,  (if  their  complaints 
have,  in  fact,  any  foundation,)  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
very  circumstance  that  they  are  placed  in  the  circle  of 
twenty-four  commonwealths,  enjoying  the  most  com- 
plete freedom  of  trade,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
to  expose  those  who  have  not  the  inclination  to  employ 
their  labor  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  to  the  se- 
vere rivalry  of  more  industrious  and  thrifty  communi- 
ties, living  under  the  protection  of  the  same  general  go- 
vernment. 

Nations  are  adversary  to  each  other;  their  commercial 
intercourse  is  regulated  by  treaties  always  made  with  a 
view  to  relative  advantages,  and  to  provide  fir  those 
hostilities  which  are  of  perpetual  recurrence.  The  vex- 
atious provincial  tariffs  which  formerlj  fettered  inter- 
course and  almost  destroyed  traffic,  in  the  interior  of 
nations,  suggested  the  idea  of  that  free  trade,  which  has 
since  been  misunderstood  and  egregiously  misapplied, 
by  mere  speculative  writers.  The  tariff  acts,  which 
even  now  impose  duties  on  the  wines  of  Spain,  at  pro- 
vincial borders,  and  on  those  of  France  at  city  gates,  are 
grievances,  for  which  free  trade  is  a  happy  substitute—- 
but  the  principle  is  entirely  municipal  and  in  no  re- 
spect applicable,  without  disadvantage  to  independent 
nations.    The  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  naviga- 
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ted  with  fewer  hands,  and  make  their  voyages  in  short-  and  abandoned,  and  which  has  contributed  to  reducing- 
er  periods,  than  others; — hence,  what  is  called  the  reci-  Holland  from  once  being  the  richest  nation  of  Europe, 
procity  principle,  originating  in  the  first  treaty  between  |  to  being  one  of  the  most  impoverished  and  indebted.  In 
the  United  States  and  France,  has  been  wisely  proffer-  i  fine,  the  dogmas  of  free  trade,  which  are  said  to  be 
ed  by  the  United  States  to  many  other  nations,  because  ;  taught  in  some  colleges,  may  serve  to  inflame  youthful 
it  is  supposed  that  our  navigation  would  supplant  theirs,  imaginations,  but,  as  they  have  never  actuated  a  practi- 
But  the  artificial  systems  of  England,  France,  Spain.  |  cal  statesman,  tliey  can  never  mislead  any  well  informed 
and  the  other  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  mind.  What  is  called  the  American  System,  is  the  sys- 
have  most  intercourse,  render  it  extremely  improbable,  tern  of  Europe;  it  is  the  universal  system — and  (if  the 
that  any  approximation  to  the  footing  of  free  trade,  |  experience  and  common  sense  of  mankind  be  any 
should  ever  be  arranged  between  them,  even  by  treaty.  1  standard  of  right)  is  the  true  and  only  system  of inter- 
For  us  to  attempt  while  they  reject  it,  would  be  a  com-    course  among  nations, 

plete  surrender  of  ourselves  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  during  the  last  half  century, 
the  policy  and  cupidity  of  foreign  governments;  to  ere-  I  a  more  enlightened  philosophy  has  been  applied  to  the 
ate  a  government  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  not  for  j  affairs  of  mankind;  that  political  economy  is  much  bet- 
ourselves.  A  tariff  of  duties  on  commerce  between  ter  understood,  its  principles  more  fully  developed,  and 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  would  be  as  injurious,  as  more  judiciously  applied.  The  sense  and  experience  of 
unconstitutional.  Free  trade  between  these  states,  and  men,  hath  gone  far  to  correct  the  erroneous  legislation 
among  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  is  the  main  spring  of  of  former  times;  and  to  develope  and  multiply  the  true 
general  welfare; — and  one  of  the  strongest  links  of  the  I  sources  of  national  wealth.  But  the  modern  theory  is 
chain  that  connects  them;  but  free  trade  between  New  j  not  content  with  the   attainment  of  practical    benefits 


York  and  Liverpool,  would  ruin  the  farmers  of  England 
through  our  superabundant  bread  stuffs,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  by  the  superior  capital 
and  proficiency  of  England  in  manufactures,  and  the 
degraded  state  of  the  operatives.  An  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse between  two  nations,  reduces  the  labor  of  one 
to  the  same  scale  of  compensation  with  the  labor  of  the 
other;  and  such  a  consequence  is  certainly  to  be  depre- 
cated by  the  nation,  whose  labor  stood  highest  on  the 
scale.  This  consideration  forms  a  striking  argument 
against  the  policy  of  such  a  system,   between   foreign 


merely;  it  seeks,  by  an  unqualified  application  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  to  produce  a  thorough  revolu- 
tionin  the  business  of  men,  and  the  relations  of  nations. 
It  is  against  these  extremes,  of  visionary  good  and  prac- 
tical mischief,  that  we  desire  all  men  of  sober  judgment 
to  make  a  stand.  We  ask  them  to  look  at  the  present 
condition  of  our  country,  and  to  examine  the  operation 
of  the  present  system  upon  all  its  great  interests.  Above 
all,  we  ask  them  to  look  at  the  practice  of  all  foreign  na; 
tions,  rather  than  the  speculations  of  their  writers. 
They  will  then  find  that  those  who  have  taught  us  this 


states.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no   less  desira-  ]  theory  of  free   trade,  are  too  wise  to  practice  it;  that 


ble  that,  amongst  the  separate  communities  associated 
under  the  same  government,  this  reduction  of  the  high- 
er labor,  to  the  scale  of  the  lower  should  take  place,  in- 
asmuch as  the  interests  of  these  domestic  communities 
are  equally  the  objects  ol  the  protection  and  solicitude 
of  their  common  governors. 

The  freest  of  free  trade  is,  after  all,  but  a  chartered 
libertine.     The    United   States  could  not  share  th 


they  continue  to  act,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  system  of 
protecting  their  own  industry,  though  some  of  their 
writers  and  orators,  recommend  to  all  other  nations  to 
abandon  it. 

A  reference  to  our  own  experience  is,however,the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  system 
which  we  support.  It  is  not  new;  the  principle  was  ap- 
plied,  as  we    have   already  stated,  to   our  navigation, 


coasting  trade  with  England,  without  disadvantage  : —  from  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  constitution,  pro- 
the  most  extravagant  advocates  of  free  trade  (it  is  be-  hibiting  foreign  shipping  from  the  coasting  trade  alto- 
lieved)  have  never  yet  dreamed  of  sharing  our  river  gether,  and  imposing  a  high  discriminating  duty  on 
trade  with  foreigners.  To  throw  open  the  Ohio  and  I  foreign  tonnage.  If  this  discrimination  has  been  aban- 
Mississippi,  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  to  British,  j  doned,  in  respect  to  those  nations  who  would  consent 
French,  and  Dutch  nagivation,  would  be  of  no  advan-  toa  system  of  reciprocity.it  involves  no  surrenderof  the 
tage  to  our  own.  England  could  not  open  her  maritime  !  principle.  Trade  can  only  be  carried  on  between  nations 
coal  trade,  the  great  nursery  of  her  seamen,  to  the  en-  by  mutual  agreement;  and  mutual  protection  leads  to  re- 
terprise  of  New  England,  without  losing  at  least  one  ciprocity,  as  the  only  equitable  arrangement.  Theme- 
half  of  it.  She  even  refuses  us  a  passage  through  the  chanic  arts  have  also  been  the  subject  of  protection 
St.  Lawrence,  alihough  we  own  part  of  that  river.    The    from  the  establishment  of  the-  government;  and  it  can- 


greatest  commercial  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  Holland,  the  maritime  wonder 
of  the  world,  became  such  by  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  the  fisheries.and  the  trade  to  India  and  other  monopo- 
lies, which  they  maintained  at  the  charge  of  long  and 
bloody  wars.  England  struck  the  vital  blow  at  Holland, 
not  so  much  by  naval  victories,  as  by  her  navigation 
act.  The  commercial  and  Hie  military  marine  of  the 
United  States,  have  risen  to  eminence  upon  similar  in- 
terdiction. With  free  trade,  we  should  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  be  a  poor,  dependent,  pas- 
toral  people.  It  is  only  about  ten  years  since  the  pro- 
ject for  reducing  the  duties,  was  first  suggested  in  En- 
gland, in  a  petition  to  parliament,  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London.  In  1815,  some  slight  and  cau- 
tious reductions  were  accordingly  made,  but  in  nothing 
to  effect  the  commercial  monopoly  and  maritime  ascen 


not  be  doubted  that  to  this  circumstance  they  owe,  in 
a  great  measure,  their  success;  a  success  which  has 
made  the  mechanics  of  the  United  States  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  our  national  strength.  Agriculture  has 
likewise  had  a  full  share  of  the  benefit  of  this  protec- 
tion; and  in  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  as  our  govern- 
ment commenced  its  career  with  the  establishment  of 
the  germs  of  the  protective  system,  so  it  has  continued 
ever  since,  gradually  nurturing  and  invigorating  them, 
until  they  have  reached  their  present  growth.  Some 
interruptions  have  occurred  in  the  march  of  this  policy, 
but  these  interruptions  owe  their  origin  to  accidental 
circumstances,  which  dictated  the  necessity  of  relaxing 
the  system  for  the  benefit  of  other  interests,  that  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  foreign  trade.  These,  however,  are 
to  be  regarded  not   as  proofs  of  the  usefulness  of  the 


dencv  of  Great  Britain.  Her  colonial  commerce  is  most-  |  system,  but  as  exceptions  growing  out  of  the  pressure 
ly  exclusive.  The  freedom  of  the  trade  of  the  Susque- !  of  temporary  accidents.  The  events  that  followed  the 
hanna  river  is  now  in  dispute  between  the  states  of  Ma-  j  French  revolution  gave  a  new  and  unexpected  direc- 
land,  I'ennsylvania  and  New  York.  So  intractable  is  !  tion  to  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The  disturbed 
free  trade  in  fact,  while  fruitful  of  sr>«cuhtion.  Within  I  state  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  an!  the  pre-.  »len»e  of 
afewyears  Russia,  mislei  delusion,  and  Hoi-    universal  wars  throughout  the  nations  of  that  quarter  of 

iand,  under  the    influence   of  England,   made  experi- 1  the  globe,  placed   the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
roents  of  free  trade,  which  Russia  soon  found  intolerable  |  the  only  neutral,  amongst  many  belligerents,  and  so  ob- 
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viously  opened  the  way  to  commercial  wealth  to  our 
citizens,  that  all  other  interests  sank  into  insignificance 
compared  with  those  which  were  concerned  in  pushing 
a  foreign  commerce  into  every  region,  where  the  strife  ] 
of  the  contending  parties  excluded  the  competition  of  the 
belligerents  themselves,  and  left  to  the  United  States, 
the  undisputed  monopoly  of  the  trade.  To  this  fortu- 
nate conjuncture  of  circumstances,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
most  rapid  growth  that  has  ever  been  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  empire.  The  United  States  not  only  be- 
came the  medium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but 
their  peaceful  position  attracted  the  emigration  of  all 
those  who  had  the  means  and  the  wish  to  escape  Euro- 
pean troubles. 

Amongst  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  to  us  from 
this  state  of  things,  we  have  suffered  one  evil,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  not  obliterated,  even  at  this  day.  Ac- 
customed for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  commercial 
speculations  of  unparalleled  activity  and  success,  we 
were  taught  to  think  that  our  national  prosperity  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  that  kind 
of  trade  in  which  our  citizens  had  been  engaged,  and 
we  were  thus  insensibly  educated  in  the  opinion  that 
the  great  interests  of  our  commonwealth,  would  be  al- 
ways concerned  with  a  foreign  commerce  exclusively 
employed  in  transporting  abroad,  the  products  of  our 
agriculture,  and  receiving  returns  in  the  manufactured 
commodities  of  other  nations. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  gave  great  au- 
thority to  this  delusion.  The  cotton  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  was  rapidly  arising  into  the  greatest  activ- 
ity and  vigor.  It  was  in  process  of  time  discovered  that 
the  raw  material  for  this  manufacture  could  be  produc- 
ed in  the  United  States,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  first, 
but  two  or  three  of  our  states  were  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation,and  the  demand  from  England  was  even  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  profits  of  this  cultivation,  there- 
fore, were  almost  unlimited.  The  portions  of  territory 
employed  in  the  growing  of  cotton  were  small,  and  the 
common  opinion  was,  that  but  few  districts,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  extent  of  our  surface,  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  culture.  In  the  meantime,  the  cot- 
ton fabrics  were  diffused  over  Europe,  and  took  the 
place  of  large  quantities  of  those  manufactured  from 
wool,  silk  and  flax.  Every  year  demonstrated  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  this  manufacture.both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  demand  still  continued  to  outrun 
the  supply.  These  circumstances  had  their  influence, 
in  impressing  upon  our  citizens,  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  permanence  and  value  of  this  source  of  agricultural 
wealth,  and,  along  with  it,  the  value  of  the  trade  which 
was  concerned  in  the  transportation  of  it.  It  persuaded 
our  planters  to  believe,  that  they  possessed  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  riches:  it  unfitted  them  for  sober  calcula- 
tions upon  the  effects  that  would  follow  the  extension 
of  the  culture  of  cotton,  over  the  fertile  regions  that  yet 
lay  in  wilderness  behind  them:  and  it  equally  disinclin- 
ed them  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  manufacture  it- 
self reaching  a  term  at  which  it  might  become  stationary 
and  which  was,  therefore,  eventually  to  set  a  limit  upon 
the  demand,  at  the  very  period  when  the  supply  would 
be  increased  in  an  almost  infinite  ratio,  by  the  spread  of 
population  over  other  states  of  our  Union,  even  more 
propitious  than  their  own,  to  the  production  of  the  plant. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  misfortune,  conse- 
quent upon  their  former  prosperity,  that  our  citizens 
were  almost  irresistibly  led  by  it  into  delusive  estimates 
of  the  true  and  permanent  sources  of  national  wealth. 
It  was  one  result  of  this  state  of  things  that,  whilst  our 
countrymen  were  intent  upon  gathering  the  harvest 
which  the  distracted  condition  of  the  world  had  strewn 
before  them,  they  were  unmindful  of  the  future,  and  ne- 
glected to  treasure  up  the  elemenis  of  strength  and 
prosperity,  which  lay  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation; 
and  which,  as  they  were  independent  of  foreign  legisla- 


tion   or  external  accidents,  were  most  likely  to  furnish 
the  means  of  a  st.ible  and  enduring  happiness. 

Troubles  soon  afterwards  broke  out  at  home.  A  war 
threatened,  and  our  citizens  were  suddenly  called  to 
meet  a  tremendous  emergency.  Our  commerce  was 
put  in  fetters  by  non-importation  acts  and  embargoes; 
and  the  crisis  that  succeeded,  found  us  without  the  most 
ordinary  resources  of  an  independent  people.  Our  ar- 
mies went  to  the  frontier  clothed  in  the  fabrics  of  the 
enemy;  our  munitions  of  war  were  gathered  as  chance 
supplied  them  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth;  and 
the  whole  struggle  was  marked  by  the  prodigality,  waste 
and  privation  of  a  thriftless  nation,  taken  at  unawares, 
and  challenged  to  a  contest  without  a  necessary  armor 
of  a  combatant. 

When  it  pleased  Heaven  to  rescue  us  from  the  immi- 
nent hazards  of  this  doubtful  and  disproportionate  con- 
flict, we  saw  around  us  a  nation  of  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple, possessed  of  a  territory  nearly  equal  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  rich  in  the  ungathered  resources  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  wealth — just  emerging  from  a  war  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  with  an  enemy  who  had  never  assem- 
bled an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men — and 
yet  deranged  in  all  its  channels  of  industry,  exhausted, 
and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nothing  but  the  most 
perverse  neglect  of  the  fundamental  precepts  connect- 
ed with  the  proper  administration  of  the  concerns  of  a 
commonwealth,  could  have  produced  such  a  result! 

These   disasters  opened  our  eyes  to  some  important 
facts.     They   demonstrated  to  us  the  necessity  of  ex- 
j  tending   more    efficient    protection,    at   least,  to  those 
I  manufactures  which  were  essential  to  the  defence  of  the 
nation.     They  proved  to  us  the  value  of  a  national  cur- 
rency, and  the  duty  of  protecting  it  from  the  influence 
j  of  foreign  disturbance:    and  amongst   other   things  of 
equal  moment,  they  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  the  British   manufacturers  could  find  a  large,  and, 
]  if  necessary,  a   complete  supply   of  cotton  from  other 
soils  than  our  own. 

All  these  matters  came  into  review  before  Congress, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  A  proper  occasion  for  their  dis- 
cussion arose  when  the  question  was  submitted,  as  to 
the  reduction  of  the  war  duties.  The  return  of  peace 
made  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  off  the  tax- 
es that  had  been  imposed  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  and  in  this  reduction  of  duties,  to  what  it  was 
considered  should  be  a  permanent  standard,  the  cotton 
planting  interest  uri>ed  with  great  force  and  propriety, 
the  necessity  of  retaining  such  a  duty,  as  should  exclude 
from  the  American  market,  all  fabrics  made  from  the 
cotton  of  the  East  Indies.  It  was  an  anomoly  apparent 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that  our  govern- 
ment, possessing  so  many  facilities  for  supplying  Eu- 
rope with  cotton,  should,  nevertheless,  allow  a  trade 
that  threw  in  upon  us  vast  quantities  of  cotton  cloth, 
produced  at  the  distance  often  thousand  miles:  that 
our  most  common  household  supplies  should  be  furnish- 
ed from  such  a  quarter.  Nothing  was  more  generally 
acknowledged,  than  the  duty  of  the  government  to  pro- 
tect the  cotton  grower,  against  such  a  competition;  and 
this  argument  was  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the  cot- 
ton growing  states,  even  with  the  conviction,  at  that 
time  prevalent  among  themselves,  that  its  success  would 
be  to  give  them  what  may  be  termed  a  species  of  mono- 
poly in  the  supply. 

The  duty  was  retained;  and  it  is  important  to  know, 
j  that,  being  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  cot' 
ton  grower,  it  was  graduated  to  a  scale  precisely  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose.  His  interest  required  the  ex. 
elusion  of  the  East  India  fabric,  but  was  supposed  to  be 
|  hostile  to  the  attempt  of  the  American  citizen  to  manu- 
facture the  material;  the  duty,  therefore,  was  adapted 
!  to  the  first  purpose,  but  not  to  the   latter.     It  banished 

the  foreign  manufacture — it  did  not  protect  the  home 

being  thus  accurately  adjusted  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  planting  interest,  without  professing  to  serve  any 
other. 
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This  placed  our  commerce  on  the  most  favourable 
footing-  for  the  cotton  grower  that  could  be  desired;  and 
the  nation,  having  thus  performed  its  duty  to  this  val- 
uable interest,  turned  its  attention  to  other  branches  of 
industry. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a  meas- 
ure that  met  the  approbation  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  No  partial 
nor  local  considerations  were  embodied  against  the  op- 
eration  of  either  its  principles  or  policy.  The  southern 
states  were  even  more  forward  than  their  northern  con- 
federates in  recommending  the  policy  and  defending  it 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  By  this  tariff  various 
manufactures  were  altempted  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  want  of  skill  and  capital,  exposed 
these  infant  institutions,  to  a  fierce  and  vindictive  com- 
petition from  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain;  and 
in  three  years,  almost  every  capitalist  who  had  ventured 
into  this  field  of  enterprise,  was  broken  up.  The  heavy 
loss  and  distress  that  visited  this  endeavour  to  establish 
manufactures,  subsequently  urged  the  subject  of  a  more 
extended  protection  upon  congress,  and  the  result,  af- 
ter various  struggles,  close  and  elaborate  inquiry,  and  a 
careful  attention  to  the  expanding  means  of  the  coun- 
try, was  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  system,  which 
has  diffused  health  and  strength,  into  the  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  every  class  of  the 
community. 

[  To  be  Continued.'] 
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Half  past  four,  P.  M. 

The  PnESiDiNT  took  the  Chair  announced  the  ap- 
pointment, by  him,  under  the  resolution  of  this  day,  of 
the  following  Committee  on  the  Memorial  to  Congress, 
viz: 

Albert  G.dlatin,  of  New  York,  Chairman-  Charles  Q. 
Clapp,  of  Maine.  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island.  Roger  Minot  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut.  C.  L.  HaHenbergh,  of  New  Jersey. 
Clement  C.Biddle,  of  Pennsylvania.  George  Hoffman, 
of  Maryland.  Thomas  R.  Dew,  of  Virginia.  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina.  Willim  Harper,  of  South 
Carolina.  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia.  Enoch  Parsons, 
of  Alabama.   William  E.  Butler,  of  Tennessee: 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  this  Convention  do  now 
adjourn  which  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Poindexteii's  resolution,  which  was  before  the 
Convention  this  morning,  was  again  called  up  for  con- 
sideration; when  it  was  moved  and  seconed  that  the 
same  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  by  Mr. 
Poindexter,  and  were  as  follsws: 
YEAS: 

Maine — Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapp,  S.  H. 
Mudge. 

Massachusetts — Henry  Lee,  T.  S.  Pomeroy,  Gideon 
Tucker,  George  Peabody,  Isaac  Newhall.J.W.  Rogers, 
Henry  Williams,  Edward  Cruft,  John  Pickens. 

New  York— Preserved  Fish,  John  Leonard,  Edwin 
Bergh,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Isaac  Carow,  John  Consta- 
ble, George  Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  George  T. 
Trimble,  Zebedee  Ring,  H.  Kneeland,  James  Heard. 

New  Jersey — Henry  Clow,  John  Potter. 

Pennsylvania— Joseph  B.  Evans,  Clement  C.  Biddle, 
J.  M.  Barclay,  E.  Littell  Samuel  F.  Smith,  John  A. 
Brown,  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  CondyRaguet. 

Maryland — William  W.  Handy,  Arnold  D.  Jones, 
George  Hoffman,  John  J.  Donaldson. 

Virginia — Henry  E.  Watkins,  Richard  Booker,  Sa- 
muel L.  Venable,  Thomas  B.  Dew,  Walker  Hawes, 
Thorn. s  Miller,  William  G.  Overton,  George  C.  Drom- 
goole,  Bandolph  Harrison,  Eichard  Jones,  Charle9  Yan- 
cey, Bobert  Hurt,  Ferdinand  W.  Bisque, Malcolm  Mac 


farland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Burwell  Bassest,  H.  B- 
Anderson,  Josiah  Ellis,  Charles  Everett,  Alexander 
Gordon  Knox,  James  S.  Brander,  Benjamin  F.  Dabney,. 
R.  O.  Grayson,  S.  A.  Storrow,  Charles  Cocke,  John 
W.  Jones,  William  O.  Goode,  William  Townes,  William 
B.  Rogers,  John  H.  Bernard,  Linn  Banks,  William  H. 
Roane,  James  Lyons,  Thomas  T.  Giles,  Archibald 
Bryce,  Jr.  James  Magruder,  Benjamin  H.  Magruder, 
William  Daniel,  Jr.  S:  H.  Davis,  Littleton  Upsher. 

North  Carolina — Joseph  B.  Skinner,  Louis  D.  Wilson, 
William  R.  Holt,  S.  T.  Sawyer. 

Sculh  Carolina— Zachariah  P.  Herndon;  James  G. 
Spann,  James  Cuthbert,  Thomas  Pinckney,  T.  D. 
Singleton,  William  Butler,  Joseph  W.  Allston,  Henry 
N.  Cruger,  Charles  Macbeth,  Henry  C.  Young,  A.  P, 
Butler,  H.  A.  Middleton,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  Philip 
Tidyman,  Stephen  D.  Miller,  William  Pope,  John  Fra- 
ser,  Job  Johnston,  John  Carter,  Lsngdon  Chevesr 
Joseph  E  Jenkins,  Hugh  Wilson,  J.  H.  Glover,  T. 
Pinckney  Alston,  Edward  Richardson,  William  C.  Pres- 
ton, Henry  Middleton,  Daniel  E.  Huger,  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gare,  John  Taylor,  Thomson  T.  Player,  J.  Berkley 
Grimball,  James  Rose,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  Thomas  Flemming. 

Georgia — Robert  Habersham,  Seaborn  Jones. 
Alabama — John  A.  Elmore,  Benajah   S.   Bibb,  John 
W.  Moore,  P.  Waters,  William  J.  Mason— 127 
NAYS: 
Massachusetts — Theodore  Sedgwick. 
Connecticut — Roger  Minot  Sherman. 
New  York — John  A.  Stevens,  Albert  Gallatin,  James- 
G.  King,  Charles  H.  Russell,  Isaac  Bronson. 

New  Jersey — C  L.  Hardenbergh,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck, 
Miles  C.  Smith,  John  R.  Thompson.  R.  F.  Stockton. 

Pennsylvania — Richard  Price,  Henry  R  Watson,  Sa- 
muel Spackman,  Thomas  P.  Cope. 

Virginia — Philip  P.  Barbour,  James  M.Garnett,  Johnt 
Dickinson. 

North  Carolina — Joseph  B.  G.  Roulhac,  Edward  B. 
Dudley,  William  A.  Blount,  Josheph  D.  White,  David 
Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Iloskins,  Nathaniel  Bruer. 

South  Carolina — WilliamlWilkinson^William  Harper. 
Georgia — Eli  S.  Shorter,  John  M.  Berrien. 
Alabama— Enoch     Parsons,    Howell    Rose,    Henry 
Goldihwaite,  Archibald  P.  Baldwin. 
Mississippi  George  Poindexter. 
Tennessee — William  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. 

Yeas  127 Nays  97. 

So  the  resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  Sechetakt  stated  that  there  had  been  placed  in. 
his  possession  by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  printer  to  Congress, 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  last  Annual  Treasury  Beport 
upon  the  commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  for  distribution  amongst  the  members  of  this 
Convention:  that  the  number  now  in  his  possession  was 
equal  to  three  for  the  Delegation  of  each  State  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention,  and  would  be  delivered  by 
him  to  any  persons  authorized  to  receive  the  same. 

Mr.  Bassett,  of  Virginia,  fiom  the  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  5th  inst.  to  confer  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Delegation,  made  a  verbal  report,  in  substance  as 
follows: 

That  the  Committee  had  had  a  conference  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Delegation,  that  that  Delegation}  with  a 
liberality  not  expected  bT  desired  by  this  Convention,, 
had,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  incurred  great  personal  expenses 
in  the  discharge  ot  their  duties  from  which  those  resid- 
ing in  Philadelphia  were  exempt,  insisted  upon  it  as 
due  to  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation,  to  permit  it  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Convention:  and,  further  more,  the  Pennsylvania  Del- 
egation desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  would,  at 
an  early  day,  cause  to  be  published,  at  their  expense, 
the  journal  of  this  Convention,  and  transmit  a  copy 
to  each  member.  Mr. Bassett  concluded  his  report,  by 
offering  the  following  resolutions:. 
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Resolved,  That  this  convention  express  their  sense  of 
the  polite  and  kind  attention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dele- 
gation, for  the  arrangements  made  for  their  convenience 
an.l  accommodation,  and  tender  them  their  most  sincere 
and  cordial  acknowledgments. 

Resolved,  That  the  Delegation  from  each  State  be 
requested  to  take  measures  lor  (he  publication,  within 
such  State,  of  thf  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

Which  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.    Shorter,  of  Georgia,  the  letters  of 


offer  of  a  pecuniary  reward  to  accompany  the  honorary 
medal  of  the  Institute. — Impressed  with  this  conviction 
they  applied  last  year  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Mines  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  fund  to  be  awarded  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  best  stove  or  grate  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  This  request  of  the  Institute  followed  by 
the  liberal  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  from  the  Coal  proprietors  on  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh,  occasioned  the  active  competition  on  stoves, 
which  took  place  at  our  late  exhibition,  and  which  has 


Mr.   Ronaldson  and  Mr.    Sarchet,  and  the   proceedings  |  fully  justified  our  expectations  of  the  advantages  of  such 


of  the  meeting  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,  were 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Committee. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be- 
presented  to  the  President  for  the  ability,  fidelity,  and 
impartiality,  with  which  he  has  executed  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Convention. 

The  President  having  called  Mr.  Bassett  to  the 
Chair,  retired  from  his  seat  and  the  question  having 
been  put  by  the  Chairman,  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

After  the  President  had  resumed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Brockesbrocgh,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  be  pre- 
sented to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  with  which  they  have  treated  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention. 


an  offer. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  few  if  any  objects  are 
more  wanted  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  citizens 
and  the  administration  of  the  police  of  the  city  than  an 
improved  mode  of  lighting  the  streets  at  night,  your 
memorialists  are  anxious  to  offer  a  pecuniary  premium 
on  lamps  to  be  awarded  at  their  eighth  exhibition  in 
October  next,  but  as  the  limited  state  of  their  funds  and 
the  many  imperious  calls  from  other  sources  preclude 
them  from  devoting  any  portion  of  them  to  this  object, 
they  take  the  liberty  respectfully  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  City  Councils,  with  a  hope  that  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  honorable  bodies,  such  an  appropriation 
can  be  made  consistently  with  the  public  good,  you 
may  be  pleased  to  intrust  the  disposal  of  it  to  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

Your  memorialists  having  understood  that  applications 
have  been  made  to  Councils  for  the  introduction  of  gas 
lights  in  the  city,   beg  leave  to  add  that  this  is  a  ques- 


Resolved,  That  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  be   pre-  I  tion  with  which  they  as  a  body,  are  in  no  manner  con- 


sented to  Mr.  Condv  Haguet,  for  the  ability,  zeal,  and 
fidelity,  with  which  he  has  executed  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary; and  that,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade,  the  members  ot  this  Convention  consider  them- 
selves pledged  to  recommend  his  paper,  "The  Basjjer 
of  the  Co.vsTiTCTioy,"  to  the  patronage  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  States. 


nected;  but  that  the  improvements  which  they  are 
anxious  to  see  introduced  in  the  street  lamps  may  be 
made  so  as  to  apply  equally  well  to  oil  or  gas  lights. 

Your  memorialists  trust  that  the  system  upon  which 
the  Institution  has  hitherto  conducted  its  exhibitions  is 
too  well  known  in  this  city  to  require  that  they  should 
do  any  more  than  state  in  concluding  their  memorial 


Which  resolutions  were  agreed  to;  and   there  being  \  that  they  are  prompted  to  this  application  by   no  ob- 

no  further  business  before  the  Convention,  it  was  mov- J  jects  of  private    or  personal   advantage,  but   merely  by 

ed  to  adjourn.  I  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  public  good  and  of  pro- 

The  Presidest  then  rose  and   delivered  an  Address  \  moting   the  mechanic  arts    in  a  point  in  which    thev 

to  the  Convention,  after  which   he  declared  that   body  j  think  there  is  much  room  fur  improvement  and  in  which 

to  be  adjourned,  sine  die.  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  citizens  as   well  as  due 

(A  true  copv  of  the  original.)  |  economy  of  the  municipal  treasury  are  deeply  interest- 

CONDY  RAGUET,   Secretary.        ed. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

November  21st,  1831. 

Mr.  Pettit  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
revised  ordinances,  reported  an  ordinance,  relating  to 
the  markets,  one  relating  to  the  High  street  market 
place,  and  one  relating  to  the  Second  street  market; 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Worrell,  Massey,  Sullivan 
and  Moss  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

Resolved,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  that 
item  No.  9,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Select 
Council  on  unfinished  business,  viz.  expediency  of  re- 
moving old  engine  house,  and  improving  lot  corner  of 
Chesnut  and  Schuylkill  Front  streets,  be  referred  to  a 
special  Committee  of  two  members  of  each  Council. 

Mr.  Worrell  offered  the  annexed  resolution  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  all  communications  to  late  Councils, 
relating  to  leasing  wharves,  on  Schuylkill,  be  referred 
to  committee  on  Chesnut  street  wharf,  Schuylkill. 

The  Communication  from  Messrs.  Charles  Humph- 
reys Sc  Co.  received  at  the  last  meeting  of  Councils, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Chesnut  street  wharf 
on  the  Schuylkill. 

The  Select  Council  concurred  in  the  resolution  sent 
in  by  the  Common  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  relative 
to  repairing  the  roof  of  the  market  house   between 
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Thursday  evening,  Nov.  24,  1831. 

SELECT  COUNCIL.—  Mr.  Massey  presented  a 
petition  for  repaving  Church  Alley,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Paving  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Pettit  presented  the  following  memorial  from 
the  Franklin  Institute: 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 

Philadelphia. 

The  Memorial  of  "the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania   for    the    promotion   of  the   Mechanic 

Arts"  respectfully  shewelh: 

That  your  memorialists,  have  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  their  Institute,  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  an- 
nually in  this  city  exhibitions  of  Domestic  Manufactures, 
which  have,  it  is  believed,  been  found  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  the  arts.  In  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  those  branches 
of  industry  which  were  considered  as  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, the  Institute  has  from  time  to  time  advertis- 
ed a  list  of  premiums.  Among  the  articles  to  which 
they  have  for  one  or  more  years  invited  attention,  was 
the  improvement  of  our  common  street  lamps,  or  the 
substitution  of  a  new  one  uniting  economy  to  efficiency 

— a9  yet  no  manufacturer  has  competed   for  this   pre- 1  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

mium;  your  memorialists  believe  that  the  best  mode  of  j      Mr.  Pettit  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
stimulating  our  artizans  to  competition  consists   in  the  ]  was  adopted  by  both  Councils. 
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Resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That    profession,  but  to  the  no  less  serious  injury  of  the  yeo- 
the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his    men  of  the  country,  who  are  actually  prevented  from 


warrant  on  the  City  Treasurer,  for  one  hundred  dollars 
in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  ofPennsylvania,  to  be  paid  to  said  Franklin  In- 
stitute, when  they  shall  have  awarded  s>  premium  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  con- 
structed lamp  for  illuminating  the  st  eets  of  a  city. — 
The  amount  of  the  said  order  to  be  charged  to  appro- 
priation No.  21. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. — Mr.  Rakkh  presented  the 
annexed  petition  from  Mr.  J.  Humphreys  Mcllvain, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee,  with 
power  to  act. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

Your  petitioner  occupying  as  a  lumber  yard  the  lot 
of  ground  situate  at  the  North  East  corner  of  High  and 
Schuylkill  Seventh  streets,  respectfully  represents, 

"That  owing  to  the  recent  regulation  of  Filbert  and 
Schuylkill  Seventh  streets  causing  an  elevation  in  said 
streets  of  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of  his 
lot,  thereby  rendered  it,  which  before  was  completely 
dry,  subject  to  continual  inundations,  and  unless  some 
remedy  be  devised  to  his  great  detriment  and  loss,  and 
as  such  a  remedy  unattended  with  the  least  injury  to 
public  property  and  so  highly  advantageous  to  your 
petitioner,  may  be  obtained  by  directing  the  passage  of 
the  water  from  one  corner  of  the  lot  by  means  of  a  trunk 
(or  in  any  manner  Councils  may  direct)  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  your  petitioner  would  therefore  respectfully 
solicit  of  Councils  the  privilege  of  laying  said  trunk, 
subject  at  any  time  to  their  removal." 

J.    HOMPBEEH    MClLVJUN. 

11  mo.  17th,  1831. 

Mr.  Okie  presented  the  annexed  petition  from  the 
Victuallers,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Markets. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  with  feelings  of  reluctance, 
that  we  again  petition  your  body,  upon  a  matter,  not 
unfrequently  heretofore,  affording  us  material  for  me- 
morializing;— But,  it  is,  with  the  most  sincere  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  regret,  that  we  find,  yet  remaining  in 
our  possession,  such  undeniable  grounds  for  addressing 
your  Honorable  Body,  either  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
yet  existing,  or  for  an  extension  of  privileges  to  us, 
enjoyed  by  others  less  entitled  to  and  unjustly  due 
them.  You  cannot  otherwise  than  be  aware,  that 
we  have  ever  held  up  the  principle  that  sanctions, 
and  the  law  that  decrees,  the  impartial  administration 
of  rights  and  privileges.  It  has  ever  been  to  this  point 
which  we  have  directed  our  attention,  and  it  ever 
has  been  our  unfortunate  lot  heretofore,  to  be  unsuc 


holding  or  possessing  a  stall  in  the  shambles.  More- 
over, does  it  comport  with  the  nature  of  our  laws  and 
institutions!  to  grant  a  privilege  to  one  class  of  society, 
who  act  in  non-conformity  with  laws?  and  deny  the 
said  privilege  to  another  class  or  poriion  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  are  justly,  legally,  and  of  right  entitled  to  the 
same'  Is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  any  laws,  with 
the  administration  of  impartial  justice,  to  dispossess 
one  set  or  fraternity  of  men,  of  stalls,  legally  held, 
legally  occupied  and  tenanted  by  the  occupants?  and 
grant  the  same  stalls  to  persons  who  act  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinances  enacted  by  your  Honorable  Body? 
And  is  it  not  generally  known  that  these  assertions  are 
uncontradicted  and  substantiated  facts?  A  recurrence 
to  his  Honor's  (the  Justiciary  of  the  City)  Record  will 
confirm  what  is  here  exposed.  And  it  certainly  can- 
not be  an  unknown  fact,  that  the  respectable  portion  of 
Victuallers,  (viz.  Boreaff,  Drum,  Shuster,  Miller,  Nine- 
steet,  Woelpper,  Hamel  and  others)  who  are  Graziers, 
and  who  feed  and  fatten  poor  stock,  some  of  them  to 
the  number  of  150  head,  and  others  more  or  less,  have 
actually  been  driven  and  ejected  from  the  said  stalls, 
and  portion  of  market  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  sell  the  produce  of  their  farms;  and  the  said  stalls, 
as  heretofore  noticed,  granted  to  such  persons,  as  have 
not  sufficient  ground  to  fatten  nor  feed  the  most  dimi- 
nutive of  animals — Who,  here  remark,  continue  slaught- 
ering the  whole  continued  year,  when  a  Grazier  can 
feed  his  stock  but  six  or  seven  months;  and  where, 
during  the  remnant  of  the  year  is  this  stock  obtained? 
It  is  easily  answered  and  no  less  easily  proved.  It  is  of 
this,  that  we  so  heavily  and  justly  complain — that  these 
"Shinners"  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  best  and 
most  valuable  stalls  in  the  market,  and  we  utterly  de- 
nied the  same  privileges,  notwithstanding  our  para- 
mount, just  and  legal  claims.  All  that  we  ever  have, 
and  all  that  we  do  now  ask  and  solicit  from  your  Honor- 
able Body,  is  to  place  us  upon  the  same  footing  as 
those  against  whom  we  complain.  To  enact  a  law,  that 
will  not  permit  or  tolerate  others  to  violate  it  with  im- 
punity. It  cannot  be  presumed  that,  if,  these  "Shin- 
ners" are  permitted  to  pursue  their  present  career, 
without  a  vestige  of  the  law  to  support  them — that  we 
will  remain  spectators,  unmoved,  and  fail  to  exercise  in 
common,  with  others,  those  privileges,  that  we  desire  to 
partake  of.  It  may  not  by  your  Honorable  Body,  be 
thought  improper,  to  apprise  you  of  a  practice  of  which 
you  must  be  ignorant,  to  wit:  that  private  persons  as 
well  as  many  others,  who  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  are  Farmers,  rent  Stalls,  and  then  underlet  and 
parcel  them  out  to  individuals,  thereby  speculating  up- 
on the  same.  This  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  loudly  calls 
cessful  and  unavailing  in  all  our  petitions  or  applications  I  for  your  aid  and  intercession  to  arrest  a  practice  that  is 


made,  or  presented  to  your  Honorable  Body.  We 
shall  in  conformity  with  the  position  assumed,  confine 
ourselves  exclusively  to  the  notice  of  the  violation  of 
the  existing  ordinances  regulating  the  markets.  The 
first  of  which,  standing  most  prominently  in  importance, 
is  that  requiring  all  who  occupy  stalls  in  the  western 
moieties  of  the  shambles,  to  vend  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  and  the  literal  construction  and  version  of  the 
said  law  is,  that  the  stalls  shall  bi.-  rented  to  such  per- 
sons and  to  none  others!  and  could  any  law  be  more 
emphatic  or  explicit?  Your  Honorable  Body  has  fre- 
quently heretofore  been  informed,  that  not  an  individual 
who  occupies  the  stalls  aforesaid,  that  among  the  many 
of  these  assumed  and  cloaked  practitioners  is  there  one, 
who  is  a  real  farmer,  literally  and  legally  complying 
with  the  law  aforesaid.  No!  these  are  what  the  law  so 
correctly  and  appropriately  styles  Shinners;  unjustly 
pursuing  a  profession  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
otherwise  than  as  we  practise  it  ourselves.  And  yet 
these  persons  are  permitted  to  retain  these  stalls  ap- 
propriated and  designed  for  the  exclusive  use  and  be- 


striking  at  every  thing  just  and  legal. 

We,  your  humble  petitioners,  do  most  sincerely  hope, 
and  earnestly  solicit,  that  you  will  take  the  matter  into 
your  most  serious  consideration,  and  we  will  ever  pray, 
Sec. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  Victuallers,  occupying 
Stalls  in  various  sections  of  the  Markets  of  the  City. 

Mr.  Okie    presented  the    following  remonstrance 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Markets. 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  respectfully  shew- 
eth, 

That  they  are  shoe-makers,  by  occupation,  and  de- 
pend, for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  res- 
pective families  entirely  upon  their  industry  in  making, 
and  their  opportunities  of  selling  shoes, — that  they  are 
humble  and  poor  men,  unable  to  pay  high  rents  for 
houses  or  stores,  and  earning  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
retailing  the  work  of  their  own  hands, — and  that  they 
have,  for  some  time  back,  occupied  and  do  still  occupy 


hoof  of  farmers,  not  only  to  the  serious  injury  of  our   the  northern  and  outer  side  of  the  stalls  in  Fourth  street 


1831.] 
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market,  conformably  to  an  arrangement  made  by  Ordi-  ! 
nance,  for  the  purpose  of  vending-  their  commodity.         | 

Your  memorialists  believe  themselves  to  be  as  much  ; 
entitled   to  the  fostering  protection  and  care  of  your  j 
honorable  bodies,  as  the  wholesale   and  comparatively  ; 
wealthy  shoe-dealers  by   whom  an  application  has  been 
made  for  their  removal  from  the  stalls  they  now  occupy,  j 
It  is  only  by  greater  habits  of  personal  and  domestic 
economy.and  by  unremitting  manual  Ubor.that  they  are  I 
able  to  enter  into  any  competition  whatever,  in  the  sale 
of  shoes,  with  these  their  most  affluent  and  fortunate  I 
fellow-citizens. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  1 
the  application   of  the   said  shoe-dealers   may  not    be  j 
granted,  but  that  the  undersigned  may  be  permitted  to  | 
carry  on  their   small,  though,   to  them,    all-important 
business  as  heretofore: — And  they  will  ever,  &c. 

Mr.  Wjiswbicht  presented  the  following  petition 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fire  Compa- 
nies. I 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  respectfully  re-  ! 
presenteth — that  for  a  number  of  years  they  have  been  . 
under  the  necessity  of  using  an  Alarm  Bell  in  time  of! 
Fire,  they  being  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  State  : 
House.  The  great  utility  of  the  measure  has  been  . 
generally  acknowledged  and  they  doubt  not  will  con-  j 
tinue  to  be  so,  but  your  memorialists  residing  in  the 
north-western  quurter  of  the  city  are  compelled  to  con- ■ 
tinue  their  laudable  establishment,  and  without  which  j 
they  will  be  forced  to  relinquish  a  great  public  good. 
At  the  late  fire  of  the  gaol  in  Arch  street,  when  by  the  j 
fire  the  rope  of  the  Bell  of  the  same  was  burnt,  our  Bell 
gave  a  timely  alarm,  and  doubtless  prevented  the  de-  i 
struction  of  much  property.  It  is  calculated  that  for  J 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  such  an  establishment 
could  be  erected  as  would  fully  meet  the  view  of  your  j 
memorialists  and  the  citizens  generally,  and  would  at  i 
the  same  time,  be  the  means  of  saving  perhaps  thou-  I 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  city,  by  being  able  to  give  timely  j 
notice  of  that  dreadful  calamity,  Fire.  For  so  obvious 
a  public  good,  we  pray  that  you  will  grant  our  petition. 

Mr.  Baker  presented  the  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  j 
J.  M.  Truman,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Com-  j 
mittee,  with  power  to  act. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Select  and  Common  | 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen — Y'our  petitioner  (the  owner  of  a  lot  of 
ground  and  building  at  the  corner  of  Juniper  and  a 
twenty  foot  street,  running  from  Juniper  to  Broad 
street,  south  of  Spruce  street)  respectfully  requests 
Councils  to  grant  him  liberty  to  set  the  curb  stones  on  i 
the  south  line  of  said  twenty  foot  street  which  will  en- 
able him  to  form  a  gutter  to  lead  the  water  into  Ju-  I 
niper  street,  which  now  runs  from  the  Spruce  street 
yards  across  his  and  the  adjoining  lots  to  the  south,  to 
the  injury  and  great  inconvenience  of  all  the  owners. 

In  granting  the  liberty  within  requested,  you  will 
confer  a  favor  on  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHIf   M.    Tkujlan. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  24th,  1831. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Bozorth, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  revised 
Ordinances. 

Mr.  Baker  presented  the  following  petition  from  Mr. 

Schofield,  which  was  referred  to  the  Paving  Committee. 

November  22d,  1831. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City 

of  Philadelph  ia. 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  proposes  to  dig  out  to 
the  regulation,  and  remove  the  earth,  from  Willow  st. 
between  South  and  Pine  streets,  for  the  consideration 
of  ten  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with  the  privilege  of  dis- 
posing of  ihe  earth,  &c.  that  may  be   necessary  to  re- 

„,„„..  he  W1"  S've  satisfactory  security  the  same  shall 
mote,  ue  vm  ^ 


be  complete  at  the  time  named  by  your  Committee; 
he  is  Gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 
j;C  Lase  Schofield. 

Mr.  Bakek  as  Chairman  of  the  Paving  Committee, 
made  the  following  report  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted  by  both  Councils. 

The  Paving  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
application  of  Timothy  Caldwell,  for  digging  Schuyl- 
kill Second  street,  from  Locust  to  George  street,  and 
George  street  from  Second  to  Third  street,  report, 

That  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  George 
Bumm,  (under  a  resolution  of  Councils  passed  in  Oct.) 
by  the  former  paving  committee  for  removing  the  earth 
out  of  the  principal  street  applied  for,  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Sbxtok  offered  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  disposing  of  the 
Drawbridge  lot,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Councils  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursday 
next. 


LITTLE   SCHUYLKILL  RAIL  ROAD- 

The  formal  ceremony  of  opening  transportation  upon 
this  line  of  communication,  took  place  on  Friday  the 
18th  inst.  Two  splendid  Pleasure  Cars,  of  .Baltimore 
construction,  containing  about  6'J  persons,  propelled  by 
two  horses  each,  and  one  of  less  dimensions  and  lighter 
construction,  with  one  horse,  and  two  trucks  for  burth- 
en, also  containing  passengers,  left  Port  Clinton  at  10 
o'clock,  with  the  President,  Directors  and  officers  of 
the  Company,  their  Engineers,  and  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Pottsville,  Catta- 
wissa,  and  other  districts  of  country,  onboard.  With 
the  enlivening  music  of  a  set  of  Kent  Bugles,  in  the 
hands  of  good  performers,  and  a  flag  waiving  upon  the 
Car  which  carried  the  President  and  Directors,  the  pro- 
cession proceeded  over  the  whole  line,  a  distance  of  21 
miles,  where  it  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  one,  having 
been  detained  about  half  an  hour  at  the  re-lay  and  other 
places  on  the  road.  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wabash  Run,  where  the  Rail  Road 
branches  off  to  the  Coal  Mines,  their  eyes  were  greeted 
by  the  sable  display  of  15  Cars,  heavily  laden  with  a 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Tamaqua  Coal,  from  the 
Company's  Mines,  over  each  of  which  was  a  white 
flag,  fluttering  in  the  air,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  "coal  black"  appearance  of  all  beneath  them. 
In  front  of  these  Cars,  arranged  in  due  order,  stood  a 
company  of  Miners,  amounting  in  number,  probably  to 
some  40  or  50,  in  their  working  habiliments,  which 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  their  smeared  hands 
and  faces,  might  be  supposed  somewhat  to  resemble  a 
troop  from  the  sooty  regions  of  Pluto,  who,  with  sten- 
torian voices,  roared  three  cheers  as  the  procession 
came  opposite.  Here  a  gentleman  alighted  from  the 
Cars,  and  took  a  view  of  the  Coal,  the  construction  of 
the  Coal  Trucks,  &c.  &c.  after  which  the  procession 
proceeded  to  Mr.  Keasby's  Hotel,  where  an  excellent 
dinner,  got  up  in  good  taste,  was  soon  placed  on  the 
Board,  around  which,  as  many  as  could  be  accommoda- 
ted, were  soon  seated,  leaving  as  many  more  in  the 
rather  unpleasant,  but  unavoidable  predicament  of 
lookers  on.  Dr.  Isaac  Heistee,  of  Reading,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board,  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Edwabd.R.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  did  the  honors  of  the  other  extremity.  Alter 
the  cloth  was  removed,  a  few  appropriate  toasts  and 
sentiments  were  expressed,  which  were  drunk  with  en- 
thusiastic applause,  but  which  were  necessarily  restrict- 
ed in  number,  by  the  annunciation  from  the  chair,  that 
candidates  for  a  second  table  were  in  waiting. 

All  that  was  done,  though  well  done,   seemed  to  be 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  moment!  and  therefore, 
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was  the  more  impressive  and  imposing.  Not  having  an- 
ticipated such  a  state  of  things,  one  of  the  Editors  of 
this  paper,  who  hud  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  compa- 
ny, was  not  provided  with  the  means  of  taking  notes — 
and  is,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  depending  on 
recollection  for  the  following  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
proceedings,  at  the  first  table.  We  understood  that 
some  appropriate  toast  were  drank  at  the  second  table, 
but  not  having  been  present,  nor  been  furnished  with 
copies,  they  are  unavoidably  omitted. 

The  President  of  the  day  being  called  on  for  a  toast 
gave— 

The  Enlerprize  we  celebrate. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Biddlc,  the  Vice  President,  gave— 
Our  Engineer  in  Chief — Mosctmx  Roiiinson. 
On  this  toast  being  given,  and  drank  with  pointed 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Robinson  thanked  the  company  for  the 
honor  they  were  disposed  to  do  him;  but  said  that  he 
could  scarcely  deem  himself  entitled  to  such  praise  for 
having  succeeded  in  a  case,  where  such  efficient  means 
had  been  afforded  him,  \n  die  kind  confidence  and 
friendly  partiality  of  his  employers-  The  former  had 
been  to  hitli  an  invaluable  lever,  and  he  had  found  in 
the  latter,  the  strongest  incentive  to  use  the  best  exer- 
tions in  their  service.  He  hoped,  at  least,  to  be  allow- 
ed to  divide  any  credit  which  might  be  ascribed  to  his 
efforts,  with  the  gentlemen  to  whose  zealous  co-opera- 
tion and  efficient  support,  he  was  more  deeply  indebt- 
ed. He  meant  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany,  Mr.  E.  R.  Biddle. 

On  this  sentiment  being  drank,  Mr.  Riddle,  in  a  few 
neat  and  appropriate  temuks,  returned  his  thanks  to 
the  company,  and  trusted  the  day  was  not  distant, 
when  the  improvement,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which 
they  had  been  assembled  around  the  festive  board,  at 
Tamaqua,  would  be  extended  to  the  Susquehanna.  He 
begged  leave  under  the  influence  of  his  feeling,  to  pro- 
pose, 

"  Our  Union  with  Cattawissa  and  our  Cattawissa 
Friends."   ■ 

Colonel  JosEru  Paxton,  of  Cattawissa,  returned  the 
thanks  of  his  townsmen  for  this  remembrance  of  them, 
and  hoped,  with  the  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken, 
that  a  similar  occasion  might,  ere  long,  assemble  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  company,  at  Cattawissa.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  would  offer — 

"The  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Rail  Road." 
Mr.  Thomas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  gave — 
"The  Projector  of  the  improvements  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Company — Or.  Isaac  Heister." 
On  this  toast  beingcheered  by  the  company, 
Dr.  Heister  rose  and  said — 

"In  tendering  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  my  name  has  been  mention- 
ed, I  have  to  regret  the  absence  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion, of  one  who  is  entitled  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
compliment  with  which  I  have  been  honored.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  I  allude,  is  Professor  List,  whose 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  are  well  known,  and  who  is 
now  on  his  homeward  voyage  from  Europe,  where  he 
has,  at  his  own  expense,  spent  the  last  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  American  anthracite.  As- 
sociated as  he  was  with  me,  from  the  commencement, 
in  designing  and  accomplishing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments of  the  Little  Schuylkill  improvement,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  how  much  the  success- 
ful result  of  our  labors  was  indebted  to  his  talents,  in- 
genuity and  perseverance.  1  am,  however,  fully  sensi- 
ble, that  whatever  merit  may  be  due  the  original  pro- 
lectors  of  the  enterprise,  this  company  is  more  indebted 
to  the  abilities  and  zeal  of  other  individuals,  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  business  of  the  former,  although  not  un- 
attended with  difficulties,  was  only  to  sketch  the  out- 
linen,  while  it  devolved  on  the  latter,  with  the  skill  of 


the  more  accomplished  artist,  to  fill  up  and  impart  life 
and  animation  to  the  picture — the  construction  of  a  rail 
road — the  location  of  a  town  at  each  of  its  extremities, 
and  the  mining  of  Coal,  were  indeed  objects  embraced 
in  the  original  design.  Merely,  however,  to  say,  that 
this  general  plan,  with  its  numerous  incidental  improve- 
ments, has  been  well  executed,  presents  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  maturing  its  details,  and 
the  indefatigable  industry  with  which  it  has  been  so 
far  accomplished.  From  the  moment  the  company  was 
definitely  organized,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  agent  also,  entered  on  his  duties;  and 
although  these  were  new  and  diversified,  he  discharged 
them  with  a  tact  for  business,  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
with  a  zeal  and  success  no  less  honorable  to  himself 
than  satisfactory  to  the  company.  As  soon  as  prior  en- 
gagements permitted,  the  eminent  professional  gentle- 
man, whom  the  company  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
gage as  engineer  in  chief,  joined  him  at  Port  Clinton, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  locating  the  main  rail  road.  It 
was  put  under  contract,  to  be  graded  for  a  double 
track,  on  the  7th  of  July  last  year;  and  we  now  have 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  short  period  of  sixteen  months,  by  sci- 
ence and  skill  combined  with  art  and  industry.  By  their 
resistless  power,  "the  wilderness  has  been  made  to 
smile,  and  the  desert  to  blossom."  Before  their  march, 
the  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  thickets  through 
which  the  Tamaqua  had  wound  its  course  for  unnum- 
bered years,  have  disappeared;  and  the  river  himself,  in 
obedience  to  their  united  efforts,  has  abandoned  his  ac- 
customed channel,  to  make  room  for  the  construction 
of  a  work  which  will  rank  high  among  the  public  im- 
provements of  the  country.  He  would  offer  as  a  toast — 
'■PnoFEsson  List — His  exertions  to  introduce  anthra- 
cite into  the  European  markets,  deserve  our  thanks." 

When  the  sentiment  proposed  by  Dr.  Heister  had 
been  drank, 

Mr.  Robinson  rose  to  say,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  stating  to  the  company  a  fact,  of  which 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  not  apprized.  Few  per- 
sons could  now  be  sceptical  as  to  the  great  facilities  and 
the  immense  accession  to  its  wealth  and  power,  which 
its  canals  and  rail  roads,  were  to  confer  on  this  favored 
slate.  There  was  a  gentleman  seated  at  this  table,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  his  fellow-citizens  were 
indebted,  for  having  very  early  attracted  attention  to 
the  last  named  species  of  improvement.  At  a  time 
when  nothing  which  could  be  referred  to  as  a  model 
existed  in  our  country,  and  when  public  attention  had 
scarcely  been  directed  to  Rail  Roads,  he  had  maintain- 
ed, in  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  embodying  many 
striking  facts,  in  illustration  of  his  argument  and  views, 
their  superior  and  extensive  application.  He  would 
add  nothing  more;  for  lie  observed  the  company  had  al- 
ready anticipated  him;  but  would  satisfy  himself  by  na- 
ming Mr.  Washington  Smith: 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  company.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
lie  stated  the  astonishing  fact,  which  his  inquiries,  in 
regard  to  the  Internal  Improvements  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  that  as  much  as  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  had,  since  the  formation  of  its 
constitution,  been  invested  in  Internal  Improvements, 
and  that  there  were  already  not  less  than  sixty  seven 
Rail  Roads,  of  more  or  less  extent,  within  its  limits. 
He  adverted  very  happily  to  the  foresight  of  the  late 
Gov.  Miiflin,  and  Dr.  YVm.  Smith,  who  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  had  suggested  some  of  the  most  important 
improvements  of  the  Stale,  and  among  others,  the  plan, 
not  yet  completed,  of  a  connexion  between  the  great 
Northern  Lakes,  and  the  Schuylkill.  He  concluded  by 
offering  as  a  sentiment — 

"  The  Union  of  the  Great  Northern  Lakes,  and  the 
Schuylkill." 

Mr,  Nathans,  of  Philadelphia,  after  some  prefatory 
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remarks,  in  which  he  adverted  very  happily  to  the  lib- 
eral enterprize  of  the  gentleman  who  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  gave,  as  a  toast, 

"  Thomas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  liberality 
is  as  extensive  as  the  resources  of  Schuylkill  county." 

This  sentiment  was  received,  by  the  cnnfpany,  with 
great  applause-     When  the  cheering  had  ceased, 

Sir.  Biddle  observed,  That,  overwhelmed  as  he  was, 
by  the  unexpected  compliment  which  had  been  paid 
him,  he  could  do  little  more  than  tender,  in  return,  his 
thanks — that  if  there  had  been  any  thing  in  iiis  course 
to  approve,  it  was  ascribable  to  his  having  been  brought 
up  at  the  foot-stool  of  those  great  men,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  their  own  best  interests — that  it  had  been  early  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  prosperity  was  not  to  be  enjoy- 
ed alone,  and  that  he  who  would  be  prosperous  himself, 
could  pursue  no  more  certain  rule  of  action  than  to 
unite  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  welfare,  with  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  others.  He  was  sure  that  the  joy 
of  the  company,  on  this  festive  occasion,  would  not  be 
the  less,  if  there  mingled  with  it  a  recollection  of  those 
patriots  now  no  more,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
so  many  blessings;  and  would  propose,  as  a  toast,  the 
memory  of  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  forecast  of 
mind,  and  valuable  services  had  been  before  adverted 
to — he  meant 

"  Thomas  Miffeix,  late  Governor  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  the  evening,  a  Ball  was  held  at  the  Hotel  of  Mr, 
George  Aodexried,  in  that  elevated  and  commanding 
village  called  East  Tamaqua,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  enterprize  of  Mr.  Bird  Patterson.  A  profu- 
sion of  the  good  things  belonging  to  such  occastnns,had 
been  provided.  They  had  for  music,  a  part  of  Johnson's 
celebrated  band.  The  only  drawback  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  the  evening,  was  the  absence  of  ladies  from  the 
depots  of  fashion  in  the  county  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, who  it  was  understood  were  preventedfrom  at- 
tending, by  the  inclemency  of  the  afternoon. 

Finally  the  whole  affair  went  oft"  extremely  well. 
The  Little  Schuylkill  Had  Road  has  been~fai'rly  and 
prosperously  put  in  operation  within  the  time,  and  at  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  original  estimate  of  the 
Chief  Engineer.  The  work  has  been  executed  in  su- 
perior style;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  pro- 
prietors wdl  realize  all  the  advantages  from  it,  which 
their  most  pleasing  anticipations  have  pictured  to  them. 
It  was  contemplated  to  load  a  boat,  with  Tamaqua 
coal,  on  Tuesday  last — the  arrival  of  which,  in  the  city, 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  duly  announced  by  our  breth- 
ren. 

Among  other  prominent  individuals,  not  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  account,  we  were  pleased  to  recognize 
our  old  friend  and  pioneer  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill  connexion,  Mr.  Christian  Brobst,  whose 
first  excursion  upon  the  Bail  Road,  we  are  happy  to 
know,  was  of  much  more  pleasant  termination  than  that 
which  he  experienced  on  board  the  "  Codorcs." — 
Hurrisburg  lnttlUgencer. 


REPORT    OT    THE 

UNION    CANAL    COMPANY    OF  P  E  N  N- 
SVLVANIA, 

To  the  Stockhoeders. 

It  has  again  become  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company,  to  lay  before  the  Stockholders, 
the  annual  repurt  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  In  doing  so,  they  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming them  that  the  plans  for  supplying  the  summit 
level  with  water,  carried  into  effect  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  season,  have  thus  far  proved  entirely 


successful — the  supply  has  been  abundant,  and  the  nav- 
igation has  not  been  suspended  for  a  single  hour,  on 
any  part  of  the  line  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  notwith- 
slandingthat  a  heavy  draft  from  the  summit.hecame  ne- 
cessary'for  maintaining  the  required  depth  in  four  short 
levels  near  Myerstown,  from  which  a  large  quantity  es- 
caped through  the  fissures  in  the  limestone  rocks  under 
the  Canal — the  loss  of  water  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
Managers  to  direct  the  resident  Engineer,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  planking  the  parts,  which 
in  his  opinion  required  such  precaution. 

He  accordingly,  putchased  and  prepared  the  materi- 
als for  planking  two  short  levels,  and  parts  of  two  oth- 
ers, in  the  whole  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  will 
be  completed  when  the  navigation  ceases  for  the  win' 
ter. 

The  great  reservoir,  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
last  annual  report,  has  fully  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  supply  of  water  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations — as  it  did  not  at  any  period  of 
ihe  season,  fall  below  the  coping  of  the  dam,  except 
when  drawn  down  for  purposes  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  navigation. 

The  grading  of  the  rail  road,  and  the  basins  at  Pine 
Grove  are  finished,  and  the  rails  and  rail  road  iron  ready 
to  be  laid  down — all  further  operations  have  been  sus- 
pended until  the  period  when  an  increase  of  the  coal 
trade  at  Pine  Grove,  will  justify  additional  expendi- 
tures— this  may  not  take  place  until  the  private  lateral 
roads  shall  be  completed. 

The  increase  of  trade  on  the  Canal,  is  manifested  by 
an  increase  of  tolls,  which,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st 
November,  1831,  amount  to  $59,137  22  cents,  an  aug- 
mentation of  upwards  of  70  percent,  on  the  tolls  of  the 
last  year,  and  more  than  150  per  cent,  on  the  tolls  of 
1829,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  tonnage — fur- 
nishing in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  adequate  grounds 
to  justify  an  expectation,  that  at  no  distant  period,  the 
income  of  the  company  will  be  sufficient  to  make  am- 
ple remuneration  to  the  Stockholders,  for  their  liberal 
advances  'of  capital,  without  continuing  the  extra  aid 
obtained  under  certain  legislative  giants.  In  fact,  when 
it  is  considered  that  hitherto,  but  little  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  the  stale  works,and  that  those  works 
when  in  full  operation,  must,  from  their  immense  ex- 
tent, supply  the  Union  Canal  with  an  additional  trade  of 
great  amount  and  value,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  re- 
sult here  anticipated,  cannot  but  be  realized  within  a 
very  reasonable  period. 

The  burden  of  several  of  the  boats  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise  on  the  ca- 
nal, furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
to  accommodate  the  internal  trade  of  the  state.  The 
Montezuma  carried  1210  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  30£ 
tnns;  and  the  Farmer,  1196  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to- 
29  tons  IS  cwt.  together  with  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned  of  like  burden. 

The  list  of  articles  transported  on  the  canal,  shews  that 
85,053  bushels  of  bituminous  coal  have  passed,  which  is 
but  the  commencement  of  an  important  trade  with  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Managers  congratulate  the  Stockholders,  in  be 
ing  able  to  inform  tijem  that  the  work  may  be  consider-' 
ed  as  complete,  (the  parts  herein  before  referred  to 
excepted)  and  that  no  additional  expenditure  will  be 
incurred, until  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  more  per- 
manent feeder  than  the  one  now  in  use,  between  the 
water  works  and  the  summit  level. 

For  a  statement  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  tolls  for  the  past  year, 
the  Stockholders  are  inferred  to  the  several  statements 
hereunto  annexed.  All  of  which  is  most  respectfully 
submitted. 

WILLIAM  READ,  President, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  15th,  1831, 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Tonnage  which  passed  the  Union 

Canal,   from  the  first  of  November,  1830,  to  Novem- 
ber first,  1831. 

Weighing  Tons. 

Flour,                       74,905  barrels,         7,133  16     0     0 

Wheat  and  Rye,  257,565  bushels,        6,439  3     2     0 

Whiskey,                 12,763   barrels,          1,595  7     2     0 

Iron,                                                         5,110  15     3  14 

Coal  (bituminous)  85,053  bushels,         2,835  2     3     0 

Lumber,           13,303,000  feet,            13,303  110 

Shingles,             6,292,000  feet,             3,146  5     2     0 

Staves,                                                               83  0     2     0 

Gypsum,                                                     6,996  12     0 

Fish,                       ■  12,263  barrels,         1,635  2     17 

Salt,                        61,920  bushels,       1,548  8     3  23 

Merchandize,                                           6,389  6    3     0 
Sundries,  consisting1  of  Corn,  Flaxseed, 
Clover  Seed,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Lea- 
ther,   Limestone,     Butter,      Lard, 

Hemp,  Bricks,  &c                             3,755  4     0  22 


Total  amount  of  Tonnage,  59,970     16     2  10 

Amount  of  Tolls  received  during1  the   same   period, 
59,137  dollars  21  cents. 


LAW    CASE. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  Oct.  27,  1831. 
Before  Judge  KIIYCf  and  a  Special  Jury. 
Hans  H.  M.  Byers,  as  well  for  himself  as  the  Commis- 
sioners and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Southark,  vs. 
William  Price. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt,  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  the  defendant,  who  was  a  pawnbroker,  in  the 
district  of  Sou'.hwark,  to  recover  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  averred  to  have  been  forfeited  by  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  demanding  and  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, than  is  provided  and  sanctioned  by  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  said  district. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  a  young  woman,  whose 
character  was  respectable,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  pawn- 
ed, on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  certain  articles  of  clothing 
belonging  to  him  with  the  defendant,  who  advanced  on 
them  four  dollars,  but  neglected  to  deliver  to  her  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  pledge.  That,  six  months  afterwards,  she 
paid  to  the  defendant,  on  account  of  the  goods,  fifty- 
cents,  and,  three  months  after  such  payment,  called  up- 
on the  defendant,  to  get  the  goods,  and  inqured  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  to  redeem 
them.  The  defendant  replied,  "five  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,"  which  she  accordingly  paid  to  him;  making  the 
whole  amount  of  interest  which  she  paid  to  him,  two 
dollars.  She  did  not,  however,  obtain  all  the  g-oods.  It 
further  appeared,  that  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Ordi- 
dance  for  Regulating1  Licensed  Pawnbrokers,  passed 
the  26th  of  December,  1823,  the  defendant  was  author- 
ized to  charge  for  his  advance  of  four  dollars,  for  nine 
months,  only  ninety-nine  cents,  instead  of  two  dollars. 
The  clerk  of  the  district  proved  that  the  defendant  was, 
in  1829,  a  licensed  pawnbroker. 

After  argument  of  counsel,  Judge  King  remarked  to 
the  jury,  that  if  the  young  woman  was  to  be  believed  on 
her  oath[  it  was  too  plain  a  case  to  admit  of  doubt.  The 
defendant's  conduct  was  unjustifiable;  he  had  charged 
a  most  exhorbitant  interest,  and  had,  therefore,  clearly 
forfeited  the  hundred  dollars  which  the  ordinance  im- 
posed, and  justly  too,  for  such  an  act.  The  ordinance 
allowed  him  most  liberally  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and 
he  ought  to  have  been  content  with  it.  Pawnbrokers 
were  a  description  of  persons  that  required  to  be  care- 
fully watched — the  poorer  classes  ofsociety  were  often- 
times at  their  mercy— ignorance  of  the  law,  or  the  fear 
of  exposure,  frequently  prevented  individuals  from 
prosecuting  them  for  their  impositions,  and  it  was.tliere- 
fore.  but  rig-M,  for  courts  of  justice  to  puni»h  them 
whenever  it  appeared  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the 


poverty  or  ignorance  of  others.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  pawnbroker  was  not  bound  to  deliver  a 
certificate  of  the  pledge  without  its  being  demanded 
of  him  by  the  owner.  II  is  his  duty  in  every  case,  be- 
sides making  the  regular  entry  in  his  books,  to  offer  a 
certificate,  and  ifhe  neglects  to  do  so,  he  brings  himself 
within  the  law,  and  forfeits  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  A 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  might  perhaps, 
prove  a  salutary  lesson  to  other  pawnbrokers,  and  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  similar  impositions. 

The  Jury,  without  hesitation,  found  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

Doran  for  plaintiff.     Solomon  for  defendant 


ESCHEAT   COSTS. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this  subject — 
either  as  defendants  in  the  suit,  witnesses  or  Jurors, 
The  Courts  which  were  held  at  Doylestown,  during  the 
last  summer,  necessarily  incurred  considerable  expense,, 
for  the  fees  of  the  Deputy  Escheator,  Sheriff,  Witnesses 
and  Jurors.  It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth would  be  liable  for  all  the  cost,  as  the  pro- 
secutor in  the  Case,  and  being  defeated  in  the  action, 
Mr.  Ross,  in  order  to  ensure  the  speedy  payment  of  the 
various  expenses  attending  the  trial,  addressed  the  Au- 
ditor General  upon  the  subject,  to  which  he  received 
the  following  reply.  It  will  be  seen  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral is  of  opinion,  that  the  state  is  not  liable  for  the  cost 
accrued;  but  the  informer,  Reynolds,  entered  upon  the 
investigation  of  the  matter  with  a  full  and  distinct 
knowledge,  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  cost 
in  case  of  defeat;  the  Commonwealth  being  merely  the 
agent  through  which  the  suit  was  conducted. 

Auditor  General's  Office,  > 
Nov.   16th,  1831.    5 

Dear  Sin— tt  has  not  been  the  practice  in  this  Office 
to  pay  costs  in  escheats,  where  the  escheat  has  not  been 
sustained.  This  practice  has  never,  that  I  can  discover,, 
been  departed  from.  It  was  adopted,  no  doubt,  to  pro- 
tect the  Commonwealth  from  paying-  costs  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  one  who  might  choose  to  file  information 
of  an  escheat  on  frivolous  or  untenable  grounds.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  practice  is  not  sustained  by  the 
act  of  1821,  transferring  the  duties  of  Escheator  Gener- 
al to  the  Auditing  Department.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  decision  on  that  clause  of  the  3d  Section  of  the 
act  of  1821,  which  says,  that  the  cost3  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  Treasury,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  former  law,  on  the  subject  of  escheats,  and  the 
practice  under  those  laws.  The  13th  Section  of  the 
act  of  1787,  which  designates  the  fees  to  be  allowed  in 
cases  of  escheat,  says  nothing  of  the  fund  out  of  which 
those  fees  are  to  be  paid,  but  here  the  practice  has  set- 
tled the  matter.  If  an  escheat  was  sustained,  the  Es- 
cheator General  adjudicated  the  case,  made  pajment  of 
the  costs,  paid  the  informant  his  money,  and  paid  the 
residue  into  the  State  Tresury;  but  in  no  case  can  I 
find  that  he  has  drawn  on  the  Treasury  to  meet  a  case 
where  the  escheat  was  not  sustained. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  law  on  escheats,  and  the 
payment  of  costs  and  fees  under  them  appear  to  be 
confined  to  those  cases  where  the  escheat  has  been  sus- 
tained; where  it  has  not  been  sustained,  the  law  is  en- 
tirely silent,  the  costs  have  not  been  paid  by  the  State, 
and  of  course  every  one  bore  their  own  share   of  loss. 

The  act  of  1821,  takes  the  old  laws  and  the  practice 
under  them,  and  transfers  the  duties  to  the  Auditing1 
Department.  The  whole  amount  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  escheat,  is  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  The 
Auditor  General  takes  up  the  matter,  judges  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  costs,  and  if  correct  pays  them  by  his  war- 
rant on  V<e  Slate  Treasury;  the  whole  transaction  being 
still  predicated  on  the  escheat  having-  been  sustained, 
and  the  money  paid  in.     The  words  in  the  3d  Section 
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of  the  act  of  1821,  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  _&c. 
means  this  and  no  more,  that  as  the  money  arising  from 
the  escheat  has  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and 
mingles  with  the  genera!  fund,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Auditor  General  to  draw  his  warrant  specifically  on  the 
monies  paid  in,  but  on  the  Treasury  as  a  general  fund, 
of  which  the  monies  arising  from  the  escheat  forms  a 
part. 

In  a  case  of  escheats  the  state  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  party  in  the  suit,  but  only  the  agent  through 
whom  the  informer  is  enabled  to  sustain  an  action,  and 
so  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  legislature,  at 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1821.  If  it  had  not  been  so 
considered,  they  would  have  provided  some  protection 
against  frivolous  suits,  but  the  words  of  the  act  are  im- 
perative; the  Auditor  General  shall  issue  his  commis- 
sion of  escheat  on  information  being  filed,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  supposed  to  issue  at  the 
risk  of  the  informer. 

It  is  by  the  act  of  the  informer  that  this  cost  has  accru- 
ed, and  justice  would  say  that  the  informer  should  be 
liable.  Nor  could  Mr.  Reynolds  complain  if  he  is  made 
to  pay  the  costs  in  the  present  case,  as  he  had  the  com- 
mission issued  under  a  full  knowledge,  and  with  a  per- 
fect understanding  that  if  he  failed,  the  state  would  pay 
no  costs,  but  that  he  would  be  individually  liable. 
Your's  respectfully, 

DAN'L  STURGEON. 

Thomas  Ross,  Esquire,  Doylestown. 

FAYETTEYILLE   SUFFERERS. 

The  citizens  of  Fayetteville  have  removed  the  veil 
of  mystery  hung  over  the  amount  collected  io  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  con- 
flagration in  that  town,  on  the  29th  day  of  May  last. 
The  whole  amount  received  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  $92,297  88,  from  the  following  States  and  Territo- 
ries— 


Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  Hampshire, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey, 

Maryland,     - 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

The  largest   contributions   from 
were  as  follows: 


$14,518  69 

125  00 

2,067  64 

290  00 

3,002  40 

10,648  51 

-       12,731  00 

805  49 

6,820  79 

870  00 

8,040  88 

11,406  34 

9,100  37 

4,102  72 

45  00 

1,158  02 

1,119  50 

5,050  00 

Cities  and  Towns 


Philadelphia, 

New  York, 

Boston,         ... 

Baltimore, 

Charleston,  S.  C? 

Charleston  Neck,  5 

New  O.  leans, 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Savannah,  Geo. 

Richmond, 

Petersburg, 

Citizens  of  New  Haven,  Con,  and 

Officers    and   Students   of  Yale 

College, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Raleigh, 


11,857 
10^93 
9,708 
5,762 
4,552 
759 
5,050 
2,500 
2,264 
1,931 
1,702 


1,573 
1,540 
1,500 


Hartford,  Con.  and  towns  in  its  vi- 
cinity, -  -  1,424  09 
Wilmington,  -  -  1,294  20 
Newbern,  -  -  1,226  53 
Lowell,  Mass,  -  -  1,200  00 
Augusta,  Geo.  -  -  1,200  00 
Salem,  Mass.  -  -  1,032  37 
Cincinnati,  -  -  1,007  22 
Natchez,  Miss.  -  -  949  50 
Washington  City,  -                 810  00 

From  the  Harrisburgh  Chronicle.  ,,'  J 

FINANCES    OF  THE    STATE. 
We  extract  the  annexed  items  from  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral's report  for  1831. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Receipts  at  the  State  Treas- 
ury, commencing  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1830,  and  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1831. 

Dolls.    Cts. 
Lands  and  Land  Office  fees,  103,329   18 

Auction  commissions,  12,100  00 

Auction  duties,  126,504  85 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  106,498  50 

Do.     bridge,  canal  and  turnpike  stock,      34,398  12 
Tax  on  bank  dividends,  30,572  98 

Do.    offices,  7,464  53 

Do.    writs,  &c.  18,979  89 

Fees,  Secretary  of  State's  office,  448  60 

Tavern  licenses,  40,146  94 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandize,      51,445  38 
State  maps,  446  26 

Collateral  inheritances,  19,062  81 

Pamphlet  laws,  81  88 

Militia  and  exempt  fines,  1,381  41 

Tin  and  clock  pedlers'  licenses,  fc2,029  33 

Hawkers'  and     do.  do.  1,593  60 

Escheats,  20  00 

Canal  tolls,  38,241  20 

Loans,  2,199,948  54 

Premiums  on  loans,  103,196  91 

Commissioners  of  the  internal  Improve- 
ment Fund,  125,000  00 
Old  debts  and  miscellaneous,  11,0S7  66 


3,033,97S  57 
Balance  in  Treasury  on  1st  of  Dec.  1830,       149,430  79 

3,183,409  36 

Summary  Statement  of  the  payments  of  the  Treasury, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1830,  and 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1831. 

Dolls.  Ctf. 
Internal  Improvement,  2,335,373  72 

Expenses  of  government,  195,306  91 

Militia  expenses,  20,515  72 

Members  of  courts  martial,  2,343  28 

Pensions  and  gratuities,  22,226  84 

Education,  11,185   13 

Interest  on  loans,  ^91,525  00 

Internal  improvement  fund,  362,682  40 

State  maps,  309  75 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  3,746  53 

Do.  near  Pittsburg,  2,624  25 

Conveying  convicts,  1,177  96 

Do.       fugitives,  596  06 

Pennsylvania  claimants,  56  55 

Defence  of  the  state,  107  50 

Miscellaneous,  9  103  94 


Balance  in  Treasury  on  1st  Nov.  1831, 


3,058,926  54 
124,482  82 


3,183,409  36 


Casal  Tolls. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Canal  Tolls,  received  on  different  portions  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  canals.  It  falls  considerably  short  of  the  esti- 
mated amount,  not  from  any  miscalculation,  but  from 
the  unforseen  accident  of  the  spring  freshets,  doing  so 
much  damage  to  the  whole  western  division,  as  to  keep 
it  idle  five  or  six  months  of  the  business  part  of  the 
year. 

Eastern  Division — From  Middletown  to  Dun-  Dolls.  Cts. 
can's  Island,  '','.'      §ljV07  43 

Susquehanna  Division — Including  the  bridge 

at  Duncan's  Island, which  yielded  $3,977  80,  6,192  78 
Juniata  Division — From  mouth   of   Juniata 

to  Huntingdon,              -         -         -  4,442  98 
Delaware  Division — From  Bristol  to  Easton,         899  43 
Western  Division — From  Johnstown  to  Pitts- 
burg,   -         - 12,998  58 


38,241  20 


TAXES  ON  UNSEATED  TOWN  LOTS. 

The  Venango  Democrat  states,  that  at  its  last  term  in 
September,  the  Supreme  court  decided  upon  a  case  ta- 
ken from  Venango  county  that  an  unseated  town  lots  is 
the  subject  of  taxation,  and  liable  to  be  sold  by  the 
county  treasurer  for  taxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  un- 
seated lands  may  be  sold  under  the  acts  of  assembly  for 
the  sale  of  unseated  lands,  for  arrears  of  taxes. 

The  Democrat  adds,  "This  decision  puts  to  rest  the 
doubls  that  heretofore  existed  upon  that  subject.  Ma- 
ny eminent  lawyers  had  entertained  strong  doubts;  in- 
deed had  expressed  a  different  opinion;  but  the  law,  as 
now  settled,  we  believe  is  conformable  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  if  not  a  strict  literal  construction 
of  the  acts  of  assembly."  (Q'Can  the  Editor  furnish  the 
Charge  of  the  Court? 

NEW  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINE. 

We  have  been  shown  some  specimens  of  Coal,  taken 
from  a  mine  lately  opened  by  a  Company  in  Philadel- 
phia under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Young,  which 
for  purity  and  beauty,  equals  at  least,  any  Coal  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  Coal  is  of  a  granular  formation,  and 
appears  to  be  formed  of  such  equal  proportions  of  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  as  to  render  it  highly  valua- 
ble for  burning  in  grates.  We  saw  some  put  into  a 
grate,  which  burned  brilliantly,  and  did  not  omit  the 
least  perceptible  sulphuric  or  other  offensive  gas.  This 
coal,  like  the  anthracite,  does  not  become  fine  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  as  the  bituminous  does,  while  it 
appears  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  ignition  that  cha- 
racterizes that  mineral.  Twenty  tons  of  this  coal  left 
here  in  a  Canal  Boat,  for  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  last, 
where  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  a 
high  price. 

The  mine  from  which  this  coal   is  taken,  is  in  Stoney 
Creek  Valley,  six  miles  from  Greensburg,  where  Stoney 
Creek  empties  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  fourteen  miles 
from  Harrisburg.     The  vein   is  said  to  be  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  it  is  presumed  the  quantity  of  coal  is  abun- 
dant, and  perhaps  inexhaustible.  The  company  are  now 
digging  for  coal  in  several  places  in  the   valley.     From 
the  success  that  has  thus  far   attended  the  digging  for 
coal  in  Dauphin  county,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  any  part  of 
Pennsylvania.     Several  mines  of  the  best  of    coal  are 
already  opened  on  Short  Mountain,  and  active]measures 
are   taking  to   construct]  a  Kail  Road  from  thence  to 
the  Susquehanna,  of  Millersburg.      The    Geographical  j 
situatr  n  of  these  mines  and  the  advantages  of  transpor-  j 
tation  which  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and   the   Susque-  j 
hanna  River  afford,  must  greatly    enhance  their    value  ; 
over  those,  of    probably,    every  other   section  of  the 
state.     And  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted,   that  Dauphin  | 
county,  in  a  few  years  must  rival  that  of  any  other  por-  j 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  state,  both  for   its  raanufac-  j 
tures  and  trade.— Pennsylvania  Telegraph. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Partridges. — At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxfoid 
and  Lower  Dublin  Township,  held  at  Sandy  Hill,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  7th  inst.  Daniel  Walton  was  cal- 
led to  the  Cnair,  and  Jacob  Snyder  appointed  Secre- 
tary. The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by- 
Mr.  Samuel  Cornell,  which  after  a  brief  discussion, were 
unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  there 
are  at  present  no  more  patridges  in  this  neighborhood 
than  are  necessary  for   procreation. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  neither  shoot,  ensnare,  or  in 
any  manner  kill  any  Partridges  during  the  present  season; 
and  that  we  will  use  all  proper  means  for  their  protec- 
tion during  the  approaching  winter. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  rigidly  enforce  the  law  against 
every  person  who  may  be  guilty  ot  shooting  any  Part- 
ridges on  our  property  this  season. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published. 

DANIEL  WALTON,   Chairman. 

Jacob  Sxtdeb,     Sec'ry. 

WlLKESBARRE. 

Canal  Prospects. — On  Thursday  last  arrived  from 
Philadelphia  direct,  in  nine  days,  the  Canal  boat  "Lu- 
zerne," Cupt.  Buskirk.  This  is  the  first  complete  trip, 
performed  between  Wilksbarre,  and  Philadelphia,  by- 
way of  the  canal,  and  cannot  fail  of  tending  to  confirm 
the  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  sanguine  advocates  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal.  The  frequent  breaches  in  the 
Canal,  and  other  obstacles  have  so  long  delayed  the 
navigation  of  it,  as  to  damp  in  some  measure  the  ardent 
confidence  of  its  promoters,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
bright  prospect  of  success;  but  this  fortunate  arrival 
must  reanimate  our  spirits,  and  dispel  every  apprehen- 
sion. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  most  active  exertions 
are  making  to  finish  the  division  of  the  Canal  now  un- 
der contract,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  of  our  district  cf  country.rcquire  to  be  done. 
One  object  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  will  be 
then  attained;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  countless  num- 
ber. All  the  advantages  cannot  be  reaped  this  side  of 
the  State  line;  but  the  harvest  may  be  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  disclose  the  policy  of  widening  our  field.—  De- 
mocrat. 


Dam  in  the  Delaware. — In  the  Legislature  ofN- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  from  the  committee  on  the  pe- 
tition relative',  to  the  obstructions  in  the  river  Delaware, 
reported  by  bill,  which  was  ordered  a  second  reading. 
He  also  reported  a  preamble  setting  forth,  That  a  dam 
or  dams  have  been  erected  in  the  Delaware,  near  Well's 
Falls  under  the  authority  of  the  Canal  Commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  dam  or  dams  obstruct  and  in- 
jure the  navigation  of  said  river,  &c. — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  state  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  inform  the  executive  of 
Pennsylvania  of  said  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation 
of  said  river,  and  to  demand  an  immediate  removal  of 
the  same;  ardered  a  second  reading. — Miltonian. 


Mr.  Wolbert's  sales  of  Real  Estate,  on  Thursday 
evening  the  27th  of  October,  amounted  to  seventy-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars.  The 
property  advertised  as  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
James  Stokes,  brought  these  prices  : — Lot  No.  1,  at  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  Vine  and  Fifth  streets,  $2775.—  Nos.  2 
and  3,  N.  Sixth  street,  63  and  65,  g3700.  No.  4,  N. 
Second  Street,  442,  $4550.  No.  5,  six  three  story 
brick  houses  at  the  corner  of  M'Culloch's  court  and 
Front  street,  between  Race  and  Vine,  $4250.  No.  6, 
at  267  North  Sixth  street,  §3450.  No.  7,  at  269  N. 
Sixth  street,  §3100.     No.  8,  a  lot  on  the  North  »ide  of 
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Market  west  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  street,  twenty-five 
feet  front,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  deep,  $2175.  No. 
9,  on  the  North  side  of  Filbert  east  of  Broad  street, 
§4200.  No.  10,  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  street  be- 
tween Spruce  and  Pine,  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of 
thirty-two  dollars,  $5975.  No.  11,  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Market  and  Eighth  streets,  eighteen  feet  seven  in- 
ches on  Market,  and  ninety-six  feet  on  Eighth,  §18150. 
No.  12,  at  93  Green  street  between  Third  and  St.  John, 
subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  forty  dollars,  §1325.  No. 
13,  on  Church  Lane  in  Germantown,  §350.  The  lot 
in  Fifth  street  between  Spruce  and  Pine,  we  under- 
stand was  purchased  by  the  Baptist  Church  in  Spruce 
below  Fifth,  and  we  are  chagrined  to  learn  that  it  will 
be  converted  into  a  grave  yard  ! — IK  S.  Gazette. 

Water. — It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with  many,  and 
one  which  is  generally  well  founded,  that  water  be- 
comes scarce  in  a  newly  settled  district  in  proportion 
as  the  timber  is  felled  and  the  population  of  said  dis- 
trict increases.  An  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion is  however  evidenced  in  this  neighborhood  where 
no  diminution  of  this  vital  element  is  perceptible,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  water  courses  would  seem  to  have 
increased  in  magnitude.  This  unlooked  for  plenteous- 
ness  is  reasonably  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  in 
penetrating  our  mountains  for  minerals,  we  never  fail  to 
open  new  sources  of  a  supply.  Innumerable  tunnels 
and  drifts  which  every  where  abound,  serve  as  tributary 
channels,  somewhat  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  own- 
ers, to  our  smaller  streams,  and  hence  the  obvious  ac- 
cumulation of  the  contents  of  the  latter.  We  have  no- 
ticed this  subject  in  the  belief  that  the  phenomenon 
with  its  plausible  explanation,  may  not  be  as  extensive. 
ly  known  at  home  and  abroad,  as  its  importance  de- 
mands.— Pottsville  Miners'  Journal. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

PinciiME^T  Manufactory. — A  Parchment  Manufac- 
tory has  been  for  some  time  established  by  Mr.  Brick, 
Jalely  from  Philadelphia,  in  our  borough,  the  business 
of  which  has  yielded  a  remuneration  equalling  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  proprietor,  owing  to  the 
advantage  in  the  price  of  fuel  derived  from  this  locality. 
We  have  specimens  at  our  Office,  which  we  consider 
of  superior  quality,  being  unusually  free  from  stains  and 
blemishes,  and  presenting  a  beautiful  and  equal  sur- 
face. These  we  should  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  any  of 
our  friends  who  may  favor  us  with  a  call.  The  owner 
of  the  establishment  informs  us  that  he  is  enabled  to 
send  his  parchment  to  Philadelphia  and  dispose  of  it 
in  that  city  at  a  good  profit,  the  charges  of  transporta- 
tion being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  house  rent  at  this  place.  This 
statement,  which  is  corroborated  by  frequent  practice, 
is  entitled  to  full  reliance,  and  the  result  is  as  conclusive 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  is  important  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  business  elsewhere,  under  less  favorable 
«Tcumstances, — Miners'  Journal. 

Dundaff,  Susquehanna  Co,  Nov.  18. 

The  Glass  Factory,  belonging  to  Phelps,  Pliinny  & 
Co.  in  this  borough,  is  now  in  the  "full  tide  of  success- 
ful operation."  During  the  week  ending  Monday  the 
14th,  there  were  made  fifteen  thousand  twenty-five 
hundred  feet,  or  350  boxes  8  by  10  glass.  The  quality 
of  this  glass  is  represented  to  us  by  blowers  and  others 
to  be  of  the  very  first  quality. 

There  are  erected  for  the  different  processes  of  glass 
making,  five  buildings,  the  largest  of  which  is  120  feet 
by  40 — another  of  which  is  60  by  55.  The  buildings 
are  all  conveniently  located,  and  the  furnace,  flatten- 
ing ovens,  drying  ovens,  &c.  probably  for  durability  of 
materials,  and  strength  of  workmanship,  are  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  in  the  country. 


It  is  a  matter  of  much  credit  to  the  enterprize  of  this 
company,  and  of"  much  interest  to  our  citizes  generally, 
that  this  factory  has  been  established.  On  the  first  of 
April  last,  the  timber,  of  which  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed, was  growing  in  the  forest;  the  stone  was  ly- 
ing in  the  quarry;  the  clay  unburnt  in  the  earth,  and 
the  sand,  the  principal  article  in  the  manufacture,  un- 
tried in  the  lakes. 

It  is  for  the  encouragement  of  such  enterprizes  as 
this  that  the  friends  of  home  industry  aim.  Twenty 
years  ago,  nearly  all  the  glass  used  in  this  country  was 
imported  from  abroad,  and  that  too  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding the  present  price  of  more  than  four  fold. — 
Every  thing  that  tends  to  bring  into  use  our  hitherto 
untried  sources  of  wealth  must  be  an  advantage  to  our 
citizens — more  especially  when  the  wood  of  our  forests, 
and  the  sand  of  our  lakes,  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  our  inhabitants. 

A  few  days  since,  curiosity  induced  us  to  call  at  the 
factory  of  Messrs.. Geobsk  Faber  &  Sons,  in  Wood  St., 
to  examine  their  machinery  for  making  Cotton  and 
Horse  Cards,  and  we  were  greatly  surprised  and  grati- 
ed.  They  have  in  operation  six  or  eight  machines, 
each  turned  by  a  small  boy.  Each  of  these  machines 
supplies  itself  with  the  wire  from  a  reel,  pierces  the 
holes  in  the  leather  for  the  teeth,  forms  the  teeth,  in- 
serts them  in  the  holes,  and  gives  the  necessary  angle, 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hun- 
dred teeth  per  minute. 

The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  these  machines 
operate  are  truly  surprising,  and  surpass  any  thing  that 
we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  machinery,  we  are  told, 
is  different  from  and  less  complicated  than  that  invented 
by  Whittemore,  and  the  cards  manufactured  by  it,  we 
are  assured,  are  preferred,  by  some  of  our  manufactur- 
ers here,  to  any  brought  from  the  eastward. 

Messrs.  Faber  &  Sons,  intend  to  erect  a  steam  engine 
to  drive  their  machinery  in  the  spring.— Pittsburg  Gaz. 

Straw  Paper. — There  is  now  being  erected  in 
this  borough,  by  a  Company  of  our  citizens,  a  Mill 
House,  150  feet  long,  50  wide,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  in  which  it  is  contemplated  to  place  eight  ma- 
chines, for  the  manufacture  of  Straw  Paper.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  site  of  the  old  paper  mill,  and  will 
require  nearly  all  the  water  power  of  the  Falling 
Spring.  This  extensive  establishment  is  expected 
to  be  in  operatiun  early  the  ensuing  spring — when  dis- 
bursements for  the  raw  material,  workmen,  transporta- 
tion, &c.  of  an  immense  amount  drawn  from  a  distance 
for  the  product  of  its  labour,  will  diffuse  wealth  and  ac- 
tivity in  our  community.  We  wish  the  enterprising 
proprietors  success  in  their  undertaking. 

[Chambcrsburg  Repository. 

In  Chester  County  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  H.  B.  Ja- 
cobs,  Esq.  of  about  150  acres,  he  has  a  stone  barn,  100 
feet  long,  with  stabling  under  the  whole,  divided  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,  for  stall  feeding,  milk-cows, 
oxen,  horses,  colts,  sheep,  &c.  It  has  two  threshing 
floors,  one  smooth  as  any  ball  room  in  Richmond,  and 
here,  young  and  old,  at  Harvest  Home,  "trip  it  on  light 
fantastic  toe"  to  "the  sweet  sound  of  tamborine  and 
viol."  On  the  plantation  adjoining,  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Remington,  there  are  two  new  elegant  stone 
barns,  the  length  of  the  two  exceeding  100  feet. 

While  we  boast  of  our  farming,  we  must  repeat  again 
and  again,  the  secret  of  our  prosperity.  It  is  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  making  a  little  of  many  articles,  rather 
than  attempting  to  make  much  out  of  one;  remember- 
ing the  Scotch  proverb,  that  "many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle',— together  with  heaw  liming— liming— LIM- 
ING. Many  farms  here,  of  an'hundred  acres,  have  had 
from  3  to  6,000  bushels  of  lime  each,  within  the  last  ten 
years. 
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We  wish  the  Price-current  makers  in  all  our  cities, 
would  state  the  price  of  lime  per  bushel — or  if  by  the 
cask,  mention  the  number  of  bushels  the  casks  hold. 
When  the  Valley  Hail  Hoad  shall  be  completed,  Ches- 
ter County  will  pour  a  million  of  bushels  into  the  city 
for  exportation,  if  there  is  a  demand  abroad;  and  when 
Anthracite  Coal  comes  down  to  its  minimum. 

[  Village  Recorder, 

WEATHER-SNOW. 

By  the  following  notices,  it  appears  that  the  storm 
which  visited  Philadelphia  but  lightly,  on  the  2!st  and 
22d,  was  much  more  severe  in  other  places. 

On  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morn'ng  last,  snow 
fell  at  this  place,  (Towanda,  Bradford  co.)  about  a  foot 
in  depth,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  sleigh  ride  were  en- 
joyed by  a  goodly  number  of  our  citizens  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

Bloomfield,  Nov.  24. 
The  Storm.— The  storm  of  last  Monday  night  and 
Tuesday  morning,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  violent. 
It  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  with 
what  was  considered  rather  a  warm  heavy  rain.  To- 
wards 10  or  11  o'clock,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane  from 
the  north  west,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  snow, 
which  was  driven  into  heaps  in  some  places  on  the 
road,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  So  fierce  was 
the  wind,  that  large  trees  and  saplings,  in  great  num- 
bers, were  twisted  off,  and  others  blown  out  of  root, 
which,  together  with  the  innumerable  limbs  of  trees 
thrown  on  and  across  the  public  roads,  they  have  been 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  rendered  almost  impassa- 
ble. Much  damage,  we  learn,  has  been  done  to  timber 
and  orchards. — Perry  Forester. 

Germantown. — Ice,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  ground  considerably  frozen — on  Ssturday 
morning  last,  (20th.) 

We  had  quite  a  copious  fall  of  snow,  on  Monday 
night  and  yesterday  morning.  But  for  the  rain,  which 
in  part  accompanied  it,  the  ground  would  have  been  co- 
vered several  inches.  The  weather  is  very  rough  and 
chilling,  and  bespeaks  the  near  approach  of  the  north- 
ern blast. 

Pottsville,  22d  Nov. 

Snow. — On  Tuesday  last  this  part  of  the  country  was 
visited  with  the  first  snow  which  has  fallen  during  the 
present  season.  The  storm  commenced  before  dawn, 
and  continued  with  intervals  of  rain  throughout  the,  day. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  was  several  inches, — the 
mountain  tops  and  unfrequented  spots  continue  to  dis- 
play a  white  covering.  On  the  Broad  Mountain,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  above  us,  sleighs  were  abroad,  one 
of  which  visited  our  borough  and  returned  home. 

Deer  are  numerous  in  our  neighborhood. 

Lewistown. — On  Monday  night,  21st,  we  had  a  se- 
vere snow  storm — snow  fell  during  the  night  ten  inches 
deep. 

Somerset. — Snow  fell  in  this  borough,  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  on  the  21st  and  22d. 

Wilksbarre. — Snow  fell  in  this  vicinity,  on  Tues- 
day morning  last,  22d. 

A  more  delightful  season  of  pleasant  weather,  than 
was  embraced  within  two  months  previous  to  Monday 
the  21st  inst.  we  believe  has  seldom  been  known  in  this 
climate.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  it  commenced 
raining  with  a  southerly  wind,  but  before  morning,  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  north-west,  and  it  began  to 
snow  quite  fast,  the  storm  raging  with  great  fury,  which 


continued  till  the  next  night.  It  was  quite  an  unexpect- 
ed sight  to  awake  and  find  the  hills  covered  with  a 
white  mantle,  it  being  the  first  warning  of  winter's  ap- 
proach we  have  had.  As  yet  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
damage  on  the  river;  but  on  the  sea-cost,  if  the  storm 
extended  there,  we  think  some  injury  must  have  accru- 
ed. The  weather  now  is  more  mild,  although  the  air 
is  very  piercing. — Columbia  Spy, 

Hariiisbcrg,  Nov.   23. 

The  Storm, — It  commenced  raging  on  Monday  last, 
21st,  about  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  wind  S.W.  and  contin- 
ued without  ceasing  until  about  11  o'clock,  when  the 
wind  changed  to  the  N.  W,  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  com- 
menced before  12,  and  continued  with  high  wind  until 
about  8  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning. 

This  morning  the  snow  and  ice,  give  our  streets  the 
appearance  of  winter. 

Bellefonte. — On  Monday  night  last,  snow  fell  in 
this  region  of  country,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches. 

By  referring  to  the  Register  of  the  winter  weather 
which  we  published  in  our  2d  vol.  pages  23  and  38J, 
from  the  first  settlement  to  the  year  1828,  we  find  the 
following  notices,  which  show,  that  the  late  severe 
weather  in  November,  is  not  unprecedented. 

"1809,  Nov.  24. — Strange  to  tell  to  future  generations, 
snow  about  one  foot  deep,  and  tolerable  good 
sleighing,  a  circumstance  not  known  for  many 
years  il  ever,  in  this  land. 

25. — Sleighs  and  sleds  in  market — this  morn- 
ing at  sun  rise,  the  river  Schuylkill,  above  and 
below  the  permanent  bridge,  was  frozen  over;  a 
similar  circumstance  has  not  occurred  for  many 
years  at  so  early  a  period. 
30. — Skim  ice. 

1810,  January  19.— Lowest  tide  for  14  years. 

20. — Ice  in  the  Delaware  for  the  first  time  this 
season — being  the  most  open  recollected  for 
many  years,  there  not  having  even  been  skailing 
on  the  ponds. 

21. — Delaware  closed — boys  skaitingon  it  and 
the  ice  did  not  disappear  till  11th  February. 
November  1. — First  snow,  also  on  2d, 3d  and  4th. 

1812,  November  19.— Snow. 

1828,  November  14. — Slight  snow." 

1831,  December  1. — A  snow  storm  commenced  last 
evening,  and  covered  the  ground — nearly  alt 
disappeared  during  the  day. 

On  the  22d  of  February  last,  the  ice  in  the  Ohio  and 
Monongahela  rivers  moved  so  as  to  permit  the  com- 
mencement of  navigation  for  the  season.  Since  that 
day, nine  months  have  c-lasped,and  during  this  time  nav- 
igation has  continued  without  interruption. 

Cyphering  Slates. — At  Delaware  Water  Gap,  20 
miles  above  Easton,  in  Bucks  county,  where  the  rocks 
are  piled  up  1,200  feet  high,  James  M.  Porter  has  a 
manufactory  of  Cyphering  Slates,  operating  by  water 
power.  They  are  smoothed,  framed  ready  for  sale, 
superior  to  imported  ones,  each  in  two  minutes.  Last 
year  it  made  4,200  dozen  slates;  and  will  finish  5,000 
dozen  the  present  year. 
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From  the  West  Chester  Republican. 
G  E  N.  W  A  Y  N  E'S    TELESCOPE. 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  that  a  valuable  reflecting 
Telescope,  the  property  of  the  late  distinguished  Ma- 
jor Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  has  recently  been  present- 
ed by  his  son  the  Hon.  Isaac  Wayne,  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  Science  of  Chester  county.  Ccl.  Wayne  hav- 
ing intimated  his  desire  of  presenting  the  above  instru- 
ment to  some  public  institution  in  the  native  country  of 
his  illustrious  father,  the  following  correspondence  took 
place  between  him  and  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Isaac  Wayne: 

Dear  Sir — Some  of  the  members  of  the  "Cabinet  of 
Natural  Science,  of  Chester  county,"  have  more  than 
once  heard  it  kindly  as  well  as  particularly  intimated 
by  you,  that  you  desired  to  bestow  upon  some  public 
institution  of  the  county  of  your  illustrious  father,  the 
very  Telescope  which  was  his  own, his  used  and  approved 
instrument — and  your  partiality  for  the  borough  of  West 
Chester,  and  its  inhabitants  emboldened  the  Cabinet, 
at  their  stated  meeting  on  Saturday  last,  (the  17th,)  to 
appoint  the  subscribers  as  a  committee  to  correspond 
or  confer  with  you  on  the  subject. 

There  are  three  incorporated  literary  institutions  in 
West  Chester,  in  all  of  which  the  subscribers  have  an 
inlerest,  the  "West  Chester  Academy,"  ths  "Chester 
County  Athenxum,"  and  the  "Cabinet  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence. "  Without  presuming  to  direct  the  course  of 
your  bounty,  we  would  respectfully  say  that  in  our 
opinion  the  latter  institution  presents  considerations 
which  we  beg  leave  to  submit.  It  was  formed  a 
few  years  since  by  the  voluntary  association  of  a  few 
gentlemen  animated  with  a  desire  to  improve  them- 
selves in  Natural  Science,  which  in  its  wild  extent  em- 
braces the  knowledge  of  all  created  things  in  "the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens,"  and  to  collect  a  museum  of 
specimens  and  models,  and  of  books  and  illustrative  in- 
struments: already  is  collected  a  valuable  museum  of 
nature  in  her  botanical,  animal  and  minerological  pro- 
ducts, some  very  valuable  books,  and  other  articles  of 
curiosity  and  utility;  and  we  contemplate  to  add  to  our 
means  of  knowledge,  as  our  abilities  shall  warrant  it, 
some  other  necessary  aids  to  investigation,  such  as  op- 
tical and  astronomical  instruments — in  this  point  of 
light  we  should  consider  and  cherish  the  Telescope  of 
General  Wayne,  not  only  as  a  relique  of  that  great  man, 
and  shining  ornament  of  our  country,  and  as  sacred  to 
his  memory,  but  as  a  highly  prized  addition  to  our 
means  of  knowledge. 

The  Cabinet  found  their  effects  and  donations  to 
increase  in  interest  and  value  so  rapidly  that,  neatly  a 
year  ago,  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  to  se- 
cure perpetual  succession,  and  the  protection  of  their 
property:  and  if  you  should,  in  your  kind  and  patriotic 
disposition,  think  us  not  unworthy  of  your  bounty,  we 
can  only  promise  thankfully  to  receive,  carefully  to  pre- 
serve, and  faithfully  transmit  to  posterity,  the  choice 
and  approved  Telescope  of  Gen.  Wayne. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  liberty  of  engraving 
upon  it,  the  venerated  name  of  its  former  owner,  and 
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that  of  the  kind  giver,  in  suitable  terms:    in  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  be  entirely  governed  hyyour  will. 
With  perfect  respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
WILLIAM   DARLINGTON, 
ISAAC   DARLING  ION, 
KOBT.  B.  DODSON, 
West  Chester,  Sept.  17,  1831.  Committee. 

Waynesborough  Farm,  Sept.  25,  1831. 
Gentlemen — Your  address  of  the  17th  inst.  I  yester- 
day had  the  honor  to  receive. 

Every  relique  of  the  late  Major  Gen.  Wayne  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  very  precious  in  my  estimation. 
The  Telescope,  which  I  shall,  speedily,  have  the  plea- 
sure to  transmit,  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  highly 
prized  mementos  of  the  General;  and  what  stronger 
proof  could  I  offer  for  the  sincerity  of  this  assertion, 
than  the  transfer  of  that  instrument  to  the  "Cabinet  of 
Natural  Science,"  loc  ited  in  the  beautiful  borough  of 
Westchester,  so  distinguished  for  the  worth,  talent, 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
"thankfully  receive,  carefully  preserve,  and  faithfully 
transmit  to  posterity,  the  chosen  and  approved  Tcles- 
I  cope  of  Gen.  Waj-tie." 

I  1  very  cheerfully  give  my  assent  to  your  engraving 
j  upon  the  Telescope  the  commemorative  words  which 
you  have  mentioned,  and  permit  me  to  tender  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  additional  evidence 
;  of  respect  towards  the  General,  as  well  as  his  son. 

I  wish  all  possible  prosperity  to  your  literary  and  sci- 
'  entific  institution,  to  vou,  gentlemen,  individually,  and 
j  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  each  of  whom' I  flat- 
I  ter   myself,    will   consider  me  truly  and  sincerely  his 
Friend,  and  obedient  servant,  I.   WAYNE, 

Wm.  Darlington,     "} 
Isaac  Daryington,    V.  Esquires. 
i       Kobt.  B.  Dodson,     j 

Committee  of  Cab't  ofNat'l  Science,  &c. 

West  Chester,  Nov.  24,  1831. 

Dear  Sir,— It  becomes  our  grateful  duty,  by  order 
of  the  "Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,"  to 
express  to  you  the  deep  sense  which  is  entertained,  by 
that  institution,  of  your  munificence,  in  presenting  to 
it  the  valuable  reflecting  Telescope,  heretofore,  a  favor- 
ite instrument  of  your  father,  the  late  Major  General 
Anthony  Wayne. 

Rest  assured,  sir,  that  the  Chester  County  Cabinet 
will  faithfully  preserve  a  donation  which  will  constitute, 
at  once,  a  memento  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the 
sire,  and  the  patriotic  liberal  ty  of  the  son;  and  we  can- 
not  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  our  successors  will  contin- 
ue to  guard  it,  as  a  precious  relique  of  the  Hero  and 
Patriot,  whose  name  for  ever  adorn  the  annals  of  our 
republic,  and  reflect  a  special  lustre  upon  this,  his  own 
native  county  of  Chester. 

Witji  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  friends  and  fellow  citizen?, 
WM.  DARLINGTON, 
ISAAC  DARLINGTON, 
ROBT.  B.  DODSON, 
Hon.  Isaac  Watbe.  Committee  of  C.  C.  C. 

Chester  county,  Pa 
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ADDRESS    OF    THE 

FRIENDS  OF   DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY, 

JlssemMedin  Convention  at  New  York,   Oct.  26,  1831, 

TO    TUK 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Concluded  from  page  358.  ] 

We  ask  tlie  attention  to  another  topic.  Revulsions 
in  trade  are  unavoidable:  Hie  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  cannot  always  be  regulated  with  precision. 
There  is  a  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  prosperous 
commerce,  to  push  success  to  an  extreme  which  pro- 
duces reaction.  To  these  periods  of  embarrassment, 
of  general  stagnation,  and  severe  pressure  for  money, 
the  United  States  have  been  peculiarly  subject.  We 
attribute  this  in  a  great  measure,  to  our  having  depen- 
ded, in  so  great  a  degree,  for  our  manufactures,  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Importation  is  induced  more 
frequently  by  the  necessity  or  hope  of  the  manufactu- 
rer to  find  a  market,  than  by  actual  reference  to  the 
wants  or  means  of  the  community.  A  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  exports,  following  an  excessive  importation 
causes  a  state  of  exchange  which  leads  to  an  exporta- 
tion of  specie;  the  moment  this  exportation  touches  that 
portion  of  the  precious  metaii  necessary  to  sustain  the 
money  circulation,  the  operations  of  the  banks  become 
embarrassed,  and  distress  and  dism.iy  are  spread  through 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  system  which  furnishes  a  nation 
with  manufactures,  essential  to  its  daily  wants,  from  its 
own  industry,  is  the  best  possible  security  againsf  vio- 
lent changes  in  its  currency — changes  whiVh  para,  ize 
all  industry,  and  disturb  all  trade;  and  we  therefore  sub- 
mit-to the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  whether  the  protective  system  is  not,  in  this 
particular,  more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  lht\t 
which,  after  deluging  our  markets  with  foreign  manu- 
factures, draws  from  us,  in  return,  not  a  useless  commo-  j 
dity,  but  the  instrument  by  which  our  exchanges  are  I 
performed,  the  very  basis  of  our  bank  circulation,  the  j 
essential  principle  of  commercial  confidence. 

Mistaken  opinions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  j 
upon  the  prices  of  commodities  used  in  the  United  | 
States,  upon  which  the  protective  system  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  have  furnished  some  popular  ob- 
jections against  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  effect  of  a  duty  is  necessarily  to  increase 
the  price  of  any  article  upon  which  it  is  laid  to  the  full 
amount  of  tax.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  a  minute 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  industry,  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  invariable  operation  of 
the  tariff  has  been  to  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer 
of  every  article  that  has  been  successfully  manufactured 
under  the  protection.  Such  a  survey  would  require 
more  detail  than  the  purpose  ofthis  address  allows,  but 
we  propose  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  tariff  upon 
some  of  our  most  important  staples. 

In  the  article  of  cotton,  it  is  admitted,  that  our  man- 
ufacture has  arrived  at  such  perfection,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coarse  fabrics,  that  they  are  not  only  furnish- 
ed at  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  cost  which  the 
mported  articles  of  the  same  kind  bore  a  few  years  ago, 
but  they  are  produced  as  cheaply  at  the  present  time, 
as  our  foreign  rivals,  under  all  the  excitements  of  Amer- 
ican competition,  are  able  to  furnish  them.  Tbey  have 
had  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  several  \  ears, 
for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  None 
but  the  finer  qualities  are  now  imported,  which,  are  lit- 
tle, if  at  all  affected  by  the  minimum  duty.  The  price 
of 'raw  cotton  has  fallen  but  a  cent  a  pound  within  the 
last  four  years,  whilst  the  price  of  cotton  goods— of 
sheetings,  for  instance,  of  more  than  three  yards  to  the 
pound— has  fallen  nearly  four  cents  a  yard  within  the 
same  period.     Satinets,  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  made  at 


less  than  one  half  the  price  of  cassimeres,  and  are  more 
durable.  Cotton  flannels  formerly  imported  frsm  Chi- 
na, at  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  yard,  are  now  made,  of 
a  better  quality,  here,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.. 
Indeed  we  might  enumerate  every  species  of  manufac- 
ture in  which  this  material  enters  as  a  component  part, 
to  show  that  both  in  the  character  of  the  article  and  the 
cheapness  of  its  price,  the  country  has  been  a  great 
gainer  since  the  enactment  of  the  system  that  has  pro- 
duced its  fabrication. 

To  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  Sta-Jes-,  the  sys- 
tem has  undoubtedly  yielded  the  most  decisive  advanta- 
ges. It  has  created  a  certain  valuable  market  for  about 
one-fifth  of  her  crop,  and  it  has  encouraged  the  eon- 
sumption  of  l.irge  quantities  of  their  staple,  in  fabrics  to- 
which  it  never  would  have  been  applied,  if  the  manu- 
facture had  not  been  carried  on  in  ourown  oo«ntry_ 
The  establishment  of  cotton  mills  amongst  us  has  had 
the  most  visible  tendency,  to  induce  our  manufacturers 
to  apply  cotton  to  uses  which  both  the  policy  and  the 
position  of  foreign  manufactures,  would  have  forever 
forbidden  them  from  adopting.  This  fact  is  conspic  u- 
ously  seen  in  the  application  of  cotton  to  sail  cloth, and  to 
all  those  articles  of  heavy  clothing,  in  which  it  has  late- 
ly been  substituted  for  wool.  It  is  now  manufactured 
into  carpets,  blankets,  cordages,  twine,  net  work,  a*id 
a  variety  of  other  commodities,  that  may  be  said  to  be 
exclusively  of  American  origin.  Cotton  being  a  pro- 
duct of  our  own  soil,  we  have  naturally  an  interest  to 
extend  its  application  to  new  uses,  above  what  might 
be  expected  from  other  nations  who  are  mere  purcha- 
sers of  the  article,  and  who  are  as  much,  if  not  more 
concerned  in  preserving,  and  promoting  the  use  of  wool 
and  hemp,  in  the  fabrics  to  which  we  have  applied  our 
cotton. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  article  of  Iron,  and  we  will 
introduce  the  notice  of  it  with  a  quotation  from  that 
,.iasterly  report  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which,  forty  years  ago,  recommended  prohibitory  du- 
ties, in  favor  of  manufacturers  of  this  article: — "for" 
says  thi?  report,  "they  are  entitled  to  pre-eminent  rank. 
None  are  more  essential  in  their  kinds,  none  so  exten- 
sive in  thei."  uses.  They  constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  in.nleme.its  °»'  the  materials,  or  both,  of  almost  ev- 
ery useful  occo'Dation.  Their  instrumentality  is  every 
where  conspicuous.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  peculiar  advantages,  for  deriving  the  full 
benefit  ofthis  most  valuable  material,  and  they  have  ev- 
ery motive  to  itr.prove  it  with  systematic  eare.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  almost  every,  quality;  and  fuel,  the 
chief  instrument  in  manufacturing  it,  is  both  cheap  an<{ 
plenty."  This  report,  which  Ua  treatise  onjpolitical 
economy,  at  least  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  appeared 
since  its"  publication,  states  that  the  average  price  of 
iron  before  the  revolution,  was  about  sixty-four  dollars- 
per  ton,  and  that  at  the  time  of  that  report  k  was  about 
eighty  dollars.  Soon  after,  it  .appears-  to  have  risen  to 
ninety-five  dollars,  and  in  1814,  was  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  After  the  ineffectual  tariff  of 
1818,  which  ruined  numbers,  indu.ced  by  its  vain  pro- 
tection, to  make  investments  in  the  m.mufactu-re  of  iron, 
it  rose  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  per 
ton.  Under  the  influence  of  the  acts  of  J824snd  1828. 
it  has  declined  to  its  present  prices  of  fron?  seventy-five 
to  eighty-five  dollars  per  ton,  and  there  is  every  rea«on> 
for  the  confident  belief  entertained,  that  if  our  own  mar- 
ket be  protected  against  the  formidable  and  incessant 
endeavours  of  the  British  manufacturers  to  control  it,  the 
price  of  iron  will,  before  long  decline  at  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  per  ton.  Such  is  the  irrefutable  proof  of  all 
recent  experience.  Cut  nails,  which  in  1816,  sold  for 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  are  now  sold  for  less  than  half 
that  sum,  under  the  permanent  security  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  which  has  given  our  manufacturers  their  own 
market.  "The  United  States,  (says  Hamilton's  report 
before   mentioned)  already   in  great  measure,  supply 
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themselves  with  nails.  About  one  million  eight  hun-  and  fashions,  may  be  clothed  with  woollen,  cotton,  fur, 
divd  thousand  pounds  of  nails  and  spikes,  were  import-  j  and  leather  fabrics  of  their  own  country,  better  and 
ed  into  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  the  year  j  cheaper  than  either  couM  have  been  obtained  abroad, 
ending  the  "4-tU  of  September,  1~90.  A  duty  of  two  j  if  the  tariff  had  never  been  enacted.  The  greatest 
cents  per  pound,  would  it  is  presumable,  speedily  put  mistakes  prevail  in  this  respect;  it  is  continually  said, 
an  end  to  so  considerable  an  importation.  And  it  is  in  j  that  half,  coats,  boots  and  other  articles  of  dress,  are 
every  view  proper  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  it."       |  dearer  here  than  elsewhere.     Such  is  not  the  case  with 

Bar  Iron  which  sold  at  Pittsburgh  in  1829,  at  $122,  '  all  those  who  are  independent  of  foreign  fashions, 
sells  there  now  at  $95.  Castings  which  were  §63,  are  I  Those  who  enjoy  superior  wealth,  and  study  superior 
now  50  per  ton.  Such-  are  the  practical  results,  pro-  elegance,  are  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  caprice,  at  that 
ving  the  operations  of  the  tariffs  on  the  markets  for  iron,  j  additional  expense  which  such  a  gratification  costs  in 
The  dutv  by  the  law  ot  1816,  was  so  inadequate  as  to  all  countries— in  none  more  than  in  Great  Britain, 
cause  nothing  but  ruin  to  those  concerned,  and  en- .  where  the  opulent  and  noble  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
hancement  of  price  to  the  consumer.  The  act  of  1818  ,  more  extravagantly  for  French,  Asiatic  and  other  luxu- 
was  some  amelioration;  the  acts  ot  1824  and  1828,  which  '  ries,  than  some  of  our  opulent  citizens  choose  to  pay, 
increased  the  duty,  decreased  the  price.  Hammered  j  in  like  manner,  for  luxuries  imported  from  abroad, 
bar  iron,  under  a  duty  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  forty  I  Whilst  we  assert  that  it  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
cents  a  ton,  is  at  a  lower  price  than  when  under  a  duty  ;  protective  system,  to  benefit  the  consumers  by  giving 
of  nine  dollars  a  ton,  and  improved  in  quality  from  five  them  manufactures  cheaper  than  they  had  them  before, 
to  ten  per  cent,  by  the  greater  care  and  skill  which  I  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  prices  have  had  a  corres- 
more  extensive  investment  has  naturally  created  under  pondent  fall  in  the  same  articles  abroad;  but  this  fall 
more  certain  protection.  The  efforts  of  the  English  ;  of  price  abroad  has  been  the  result  of  the  competition  of 
manufacturers  to  destroy  the  American  manufacture  of  I  American  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
iron,  and  possess  themsehes  of  our  market,  have  oc-  j  that  the  United  States  export  to  foreign  markets,  six 
casioned  extensive  bankruptcies  amongst  them  in  En-  |  times  the  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures  that  they 
gland,  and  reduced  the  price  of  iron  considerably  be-  |  exported  in  1820,  and  at  present  furnish  incomparably 
low  the  cost  of  manufacture;  insomuch  that  a  con- '  the  largest  share  of  the  home  demand,  without  perceiv- 
vention  of  iron  manufacturers,  recently  held  there,  re-  ing  the  tendency  of  such  a  competition  to  reduce  the 
solved  to  reduce  the  quantity  made,  twenty  per  cent.  ■  price  of  the  same  articles  amongst  all  those  nations  who 
throughout  the  United  Kingdoms.    With  the  control  of    aim  in  supplying  us.. 

our  market,  they  would  infallibly  regulate  both  the  j  But  we  hold  it  to  be  a  common  error,  to  consider  the 
price,  and  the  quantity  of  the  iron  in  this  country —  '  comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
thiny-one  establishments  of  which  have  appeared  in  ;  commodity,  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  system.  Even  if 
Western  Pennsylvania  alone,  since'the  last  tariff  acts.       lit  were  true,  that  the  domestic  product  were  not  redu- 

The  influence  of  protection  upon  wool,  while  it  has  !  ced  in  price,  and  were  to  be  procured  only  at  a  higher 
been  most  beneficial  upon  the  farming  states,  has  had  |  cost  than  the  foreign,  still  the  benefit  of  the  system 
no  tendency  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  injure  the  planta-  .  would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  enables  the  domestic 
tion  states.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  !  consumer  to  afford  the  higher  price  for  the  manufac 
is  computed  at  about  twenty  millions:  and  their  increase  '  ture,  and  thereby  to  furnish  himself  on  better  terms 
at  about  five  millions  since  the  act  of  1828,  which  gave  I  than  he  could  have  done  when  obliged  to  depend  upon 
a  great  impulse  to  the  stock.  The  farmers  of  Virginia,  !  the  foreign  imported  commodity — that,  in  other  words, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other  wool-grow-  I  the  increase  of  price,  if  it  has  taken  place,  cannot  be 
ing  states,  have  an  interest  in  this  national  property,  ta- 1  called  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  if  the  same  system 
ken  at  fifty-five  cents  per  lb.  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  i  which  has  increased  the  price,  has  also  increased  his 
of  the  plantation  states,  in  the  cotton  crop  of  this  year,  I  means  of  paying  it.  That  this  increased  ability  to  pay 
reckoning  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  has  occurred  to  a  most  beneficial  extent.is  evident  in  the 
doubt  that  within  three  years  to  come,  the  farming  ca-  j  invigorated  condition  of  our  agriculture  in  the  last  three 
pital  in  wool,  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  planta-  or  four  years,  during  which  period  the  value  of  the  la- 
tation  capital  in  cotton.  Without  protecting  duties,  I  bor  of  the  farmer,  and  with  it  the  value  of  his  land,  it  is 
American  wool  would  be  reduced  one-half  in  quantity  I  well  known,  has  risen  some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent, 
and  in  price.  The  large  flocks  which  now  cover  the  This  augmentation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  labor  and 
immense  and  inexhaustable  pastures  of  the  United  capital,  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause,  than  to  the 
States,  most  of  them  more  or  less  of  the  fine  Spanish  i  increase  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  to  the  rapid 
breeds,  would  be  again  slaughtered,  as  has  been  here-  growth  of  our  home  market  under  the  protective  sys- 
tofore  the  case,  for  want  of  due  protection,  and  this  tern.  During  this  period,  there  have  been  no  wars  to 
great  capital  in  fleece  sacrified  to  that  of  cotton,  with  I  create  a  demand  abroad  for  our  grain,  but  on  the  con- 
enormous  loss  to  one  interest,  and  with  no  possible  ail  trary,  all  the  producing  nations  have  been  exertingtheir 
vantage  to  the  other.  For  like  every  thing  else,  wool-  ;  industry  to  the  utmost,  and  maintaining  a  rivalry  against 
len  goods  have  fallen  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  our  own  citizens,  which  .would  have  visited  them  with 
cent,  since  the  last  tariff.     The  immediate  effect  of  that    the  most  disasterous  consequences,  if  they  had  not  found 


act,  by  calling  a  large  number  of  additional  clothiers  in- 
to active  enterprise,  was  to  cause  a  decline  in  prices, 
ruinous  to  many  of  those  before  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  the  improvement  in  the 
price  of  woo],  woollen  manufacturers  have  rallied  again, 
but,  at  least  as  respects  them,  the  charge  of  monopoli- 
zing prices  is  a  cruel  mockery.  The  advantages  of  the 
tariff,  in  its  operation  upon  wool,  have  thus  far  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  farming  interest;  the 


a  steady  and  valuable  market  at  home.  The  fact,  too, 
that  agricultural  products  have  risen  whilst  manufacture 
ed  goods  have  fallen,  furnishes  the  best  proofs  that  the 
fall  of  prices  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  competi. 
tion  of  domestic  labor. 

The  loudest  complaints  of  oppression  proceed  from 
the  South,  particularly  from  South  Carolina;  but  that 
these  complaints  are  not  owing  to  the  tariff  acts,  is  un- 
questionably proved  by  the  fact.,  that  their  public  press, 


manufacturers  have  yet  all  their  way  to  win,  and  the  .  their  memorials  to  congress,  and  other  mediums  of 
effect  of  that  competition,  which  is  the  result  of  protec- :  complaint,  were  as  much  burthened  with  them  before 
tion,  cannot  be  known  until  it  has  had  longer  time  for  those  acts,  as  they  have  been  since.  In  the  acquisition 
operation.  j  of  the   extensive  and  fertile  territories  annexed  to  the 

The  finest  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  not  j  United  Sates,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  lands 
much  made  in  the  United  States,  but  we  may  assert  ■  and  property  of  the  plantation  states,  could  not  fail  to 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  be  depreciated  by  a  vast  accession  of  lands,  at  least  as 
American  people,  who  do  not  affect   foreign  luxuries  1  fertile,  for  all  similar  purposes.     But  it  is  inconceivable 
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how  a  steady  market  for  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  a  year,  liable  to  a  fluctuation  from  for- 
eign  influence,  can  be  injurious  to  the  cotton  growing 
states;  and,  certainly,  is  the  inhabiiants  of  the  less  ex- 
uberant and  more  industrious  latitudes  of  the  central  and 
eastern  states,  were  not,  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
or  some  oilier  cause,  less  liable  to  excitement,  and  less 
addicted  to  complain  than  their  southern  brethren,they 
liave  had  much  greater  cause  for  it. 

The  article  of  sugar  is  a  production  of  the  planting 
states,  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  protecting  sys- 
tem. If  any  application  of  the  system  operates  as  a  tax 
on  consumption,  it  would  apply  to  the  duty  on  sugar. 
It  is  true,  the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina  will  not 
admit,  that  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  any 
offset  to  their  own  fancied  oppressions,  but  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  lands  and  capital  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  cane,  are  so  much  of  both  withdrnwn 
from  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  relieving  the  culture  from 
the  effect  of  over  production,  the  only  evil  which  it  has 
any  reason  to  fear. 

The  bread  stuffs,  lumber,  and  nearly  all  the  other  sta- 
ples of  all  the  grain  growing  states  are  excluded  from 
European  markets  by  prohibitory  duties.  Whilst  the 
export  of  cotton  has  quadrupled,  that  of  breadstuff's  has 
diminished  in  a  much  greater  ratio,  with  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  states  that  produce  them.  If  instead 
of  spending  their  time  in  unavailing  complaints,  they 
had  not  conformed  to  circumstances,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  manufactures,  their  grieveances  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  any  of  which  the  southern 
states  have  ever  complained.  Nothing  could  relieve 
the  farmirg  interests  of  the  middle  states,  but  their  own 
manufactures  and  the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  states. 
They  alone  supply  that  market  which  Europe  denies. 
In  addition  to  the  incalculable  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs,  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  grain-growing  states, 
what  is  equivalent  to  a  million  of  barrels  of  their  bread- , 
stuffs,  is  imported  every  year  into  the  eastern  states;  a  ' 
relief,  without  which,  the  susceptibility  of  these  states, 
would  have  been  tried  to  a  degree  of  endurance  far  be- 
yond that  exacted  from  their  brethren  of  the  south.  It 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  while  their  sufferings 
are  announced  in  most  eloquent  language,  and  in  unin- 
termitting  remonstrance,  yet  there  has  been  so  little  spe- 
cification of  the  supposed  causes,  that  it  is  denied  by 
many,  among  themselves,  that  they  suffer  at  all.  There 
is  even  good  reason  to  believe,  that  within  the  last  five 
years,  the  interest  on  planting  capital  has  been  more 
productive  to  the  owner,  than  the  interest  of  the  same 
amount  of  capital  employed  to  manufactures. 

The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have 
invested  a  capital  of  enormous  amount,  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  least  fifty  millions,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  in  what  are  called  internal  improvements,  ca- 
nals, rail-ways  and  other  facilities  of  transportation. 
This  capital  depends  entirely  upon  domestic  industry 
for  its  fruits.  It  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  four  millions  of 
people  who  have  expended  it,  and  might  as  well  be 
abandoned  at  once,  without  the  protective  duties  of  do- 
mestic industry  for  its  returns.  Foreign  commerce  can 
yield  it  little  or  no  service;  and  to  destroy  those  guards 
which  secuFe  to  it  the  home  market,  would  be  to  ren- 
der it  altogether  a  useless  expenditure.  Foreign  com- 
merce would  iu  this  way,  lose  one  of  its  most  productive 
resources. 

In  our  review  upon  the  operation  ofthe  tariff",  upon 
the  various  in-terests  of  the  several  states.it  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  one-fifth  ofthe  cotton  crop  which 
is  consumed  at  home,  tor  which  we  may  estimate  the 
sum  paid  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  is,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time,  worked  up  by  manufacture,  to  at  least 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  the  worth  ofthe  raw 
material  wrought  into  the  various  articles  produced  by 
manipulation:  thus  one-fifth  ofthe  crop  of  cotton  manu 
factured,  becomes  as  valuable  as  the  whole  cotton  crop, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months  after  its  purchase;  and, 


in  the  mean  time,  diffuses  competency  and  comfort 
amongst  large  numbem  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  policy  of  the  protecting  system  is  happily  and 
amply  illustrated  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  union  teems  with  proofs  of  its  wis- 
dom. All  that  Hamilton's  masterly  report  predicted  of 
its  benefits,  has  been  unfolded,  and  its  progress  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  anticipation.  All  the  objections  re- 
futed in  his  argument,  have  disappeared  in  experience- 
The  antagonists  of  the  system,  not  long  since  declared 
that  it  would  infallibly  diminish,  if  not  destroy  the  re- 
venue, and  compel  a  resort  to  loans  and  taxes,  for  the 
support  of  government — their  present  complaint  is  that 
revenue  is  excessive.  Redundant  importations,  some- 
year  ago,  imposed  the  necessity  of  a  loan;  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  now  spreading  throughout  the 
United  Slates,  sustain  their  agriculture,  have  revived 
their  commerce,  have  vastly  increased  their  coasting 
trade,  and  domestic  exchanges,  and  have  mainly  con- 
tributed in  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals;  they 
are  the  stablest  pledges  of  independence  and  permanent 
peace,  and  the  most  accessible  objects  of  taxation  and 
productive  resources  in  case  uf  need. 

It  was  said, that  high  duties  would  demoralize  the  com- 
mercial character  ofthe  United  States,  and  the  evils  of 
smuggling  are  still  insisted  on,  and  depicted  in  the  most 
prominent  colors.  We  know  of  no  smuggling;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  it  exists  to  any  considerable  extent.  It 
is  true,  frauds  have  been  practised  upon  the  revenue 
laws  to  a  degree  that  demands  the  notice  of  government; 
but  we  are  happy  tn  have  this  opportunity  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  high  and  honorable  character  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  say,  that  where  frauds  have  been  discov- 
ered, they  have  had  their  origin  with  those,  who  are 
alien  to  our  clime,  our  laws,  and  all  the  considerations 
connected  with  our  welfare.  They  are  frauds  that  ef- 
fect, comparatively,  but  a  small  portion  of  that  vast 
amount  of  labor  that  owes  its  support  to  the  protective 
system. 

It  was  affirmed,  that  this  system  would  undermine 
commerce  and  ruin  navigation;  but  they  flourish  and 
prosper  beyond  all  expectation.  It  was  to  create  a  mo- 
nied  aristocracy!  if  aristocracy  be  possible  with  our  in- 
stitutions, it  certainly  has  not  found  an  abiding  place 
amongst  maBiifacturers.  It  was  to  inflict  a  class  of  pau- 
pers upon  our  population:  no  such  class  exists  among 
the  industrious.  It  is  still  denounced  as  taxing  the  ma- 
ny for  the  benefit  of  the  few:  but  the  many,  with  the 
power  in  their  hands  to  change  it,  are  its  sturdy  friends 
and  supporters,  proving  that  they,  at  least  deem  them- 
selves gainers  by  the  system;  whilst  the  few,  on  the  oth * 
er  hand,  never  cease  to  tell  us  of  the  grievance  of  being 
subject  to  the  majority. 

A  rapid  increase  of  population,  dwellings,  culture,  of 
the  comforts  of  life  and  the  value  of  property,  wherever 
manufactures  prevail,  bespeak  their  capacity  to  diffuse 
happiness  and  wealth.  The  new  industry  that  has  been 
brought  into  existence,  has  induced  the  consumption  of 
increased  amounts  ofthe  productions  of  the  land,  and 
has  added  to  the  prosperity  of  every  class  of  agricultu- 
rists. During  the  last  six  years,  under  the  benefit  of 
protection;  four  hundred  sugar  plantations  have  been 
added  to  the  three  hundred  previously  existing  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  which  now  supplies  two  thirds  of 
the  demand  of  the  whole  Union.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  price  has  been  continually  falling,  and  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that,  within  a  short  period,  besides 
furnishing  the  home  market,  our  planters  will  have  a 
surplus  for  exportation. 

Our  warehouses,  workshops,  and  stores,  abound  with 
excellent  and  elegant  wares  of  American  fabrication,  al- 
most excluding  those  from  abroad.  Silver  and  plated 
ware,  the  richest  glassware,  porcelain,  household  furni- 
ture and  pleasure  carriages,  every  article  of  woollen  and 
cotton  clothing,  copper,  brass,  and  tin  wares,  hard- 
wares, arms  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  and  every  thing  else 
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made  of  leather,  drug's  paints,  and  oils,  tools,  utensils, 
and  implements  of  all  sorts,  every  kind  of  machinery, 
from  the  smallest  instrument  of  cutlery,  to  a  steam  en- 
gine; nearly  every  thing  that  can  be  made  of  wood; 
iron,  wool,  cotton,  glass,  furs,  and  precious  metals, 
whatever  ministers  to  comfort,  and  most  of  the  luxu- 
ries: all  the  substantial  and  ornamental  means  of  habita- 
tion, subsistence,  transportation  by  land  and  water, 
clothing  and  defence,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  street,  of 
every  town,  in  every  stage  of  process  and  transition, 
from  the  raw  materials,  which  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent, to  the  removal  of  the  finished  articles  to  distant 
places  of  purchase.  The  principal  commerce  among 
the  several  states  of  the  Union,  is  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  managed 
by  domestic  exchanges,  which  have  increased  above  all 
computation  within  the  last  few  years.  They  ensure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
and  promote  the  general  welfare,  by  bonds  stronger 
than  any  political  ties;  infinitely  stronger  than  armies  or 
navies.  Protection  to  these  resources  is,  as  it  were  the 
providence  of  our  political  being,  ever  guarding  the  in- 
dustrious citizen,  while  adding  to  the  nation's  wealth. 
Without  that  Providence  not  a  laborer,  nor  an  artizan, 
whatever  his  calling,  but  would  be  sttaitened  and 
brought  to  ruin.  Distress  would  be  intense  and  univer- 
sal. Stop  the  loom  and  the  plough,  would"  work  in 
vain;  the  ship  would  be  unfreighted,  and  universal  stag- 
nation would  succeed  to  the  present  healthful  activity 
of  our  land.  Is  there  an  American  who  would  raise  hi« 
ruthless  hand  against  the  system  which  prevents  such 
a  calamity'  who  would  recolonize  his  country  from  an 
unnatural  disgust  for  its  own  production  and  morbid 
preference  for  those  of  Europe  ?  who  would  bow  before 
the  woolsack  of  England,  but  spurn  the  golden 
fleece  of  his  own  soil? 

Aversion  to  manufactures  has  engendered  of  late, 
bitter  local  prejudices  in  parts  of  those  states  in  which 
they  do  not  flourish.  Not  long  ago,  their  promotion 
was  in  universal  favor.  When  the  venerable  survh  or 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  took  the  oath  ol  fidel- 
ity to  it,  on  commencing  his  illustrious  presidency,  tie 
whole  nation  thought  that  he  proved  his  patriotism  by 
being  clothed  in  a  suit  of  American  brond-cloth.  To 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  protecting  manufactures 
was  not  then  conceived.  Even  to  question  the  policy 
of  promoting  them,  was  limited  to  very  few.  The 
statesmen  and  the  patriots  of  the  South,  were  among 
the  foremost  to  vindicate  both. 

The  general  pacification  of  1815,  exposed  our  mar- 
ket, to  the  overwhelming  force  ot  English  capital  and 
skill,  with  more  fearful  odds  than  we  had  to  contend 
against  in  the  hostilities  then  closed  with  Great  Britain. 
The  inflexibility  of  her  restrictive  system,  and  the  ex- 
uberant resources  of  our  country  for  manufactures,  alone 
enable  us  to  withstand  the  great  influx  ol  our  fabrics, 
and  constrained  us  to  protect  our  market  by  that  sys- 
tem, which  has  led  to  our  present  prosperity.  It  is  the 
cotton  growing  states  who  would  subvert  this  prosperi- 
ty, and  lay  us  once  more  prostrate  before  the  power  of 
our  rival?  Those  states,  who,  for  the  article  of  cotton, 
enjoyed  a  duty  which  did  not  merely  promote,  but  abso- 
lutely created  its  culture?  a  tax  upon  all  other  states, 
which  was  represented  as  a  grievance  by  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  government?  a  tax  which  diverted  labor  and  capital 
into  new  channels  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those 
states,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest?  a  tax  which  had 
not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  but  was  imposed  merely  for  protection'  Is  it, 
above  all  others,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  that  can 
complain  of  a  protective  impost,  while  she  enjoys  a 
heavy  duty  on  indigo,  which  she  has  ceased  to  produce, 
and  which,  therefore,  all  the  manufacturing  states  pay, 
under  circumstances  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this  tax  on  an  article  in- 
dispensable to  their  manufactures,  the  very  state  for 


whose  benefit  it  was  imposed,  declines  to  cultivate  the 
article? 

By  a  special  resolution  of  this  convention,  an  inquiry 
was  directed  into  the  moral  influence  of  our  manufac- 
tures!— in  compliance  with  which  we  feel  authorized  to 
say,  in  a  word,  that  the  imputations  sometimes  cast  upon 
the  morals  of  manufacturing  communities,  have  proved, 
according  to  the  experience  of  this  country,  to  be  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  those 
employed  in  manufactures  is,  at  least  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior,  to  that  of  other  classes  of  the  community. 

In  concluding  this  address,  we  would  take  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  present  posture  of  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of  decla- 
ring what  we  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  friends 
of  American  industry,  in  reference  to  a  great  question 
which  must  in  a  short  time,  occupj  the  attention  of 
congress.  Up  to  this  period,  the  revenue  of  the  go- 
vernment has  not  exceeded  its  wants.  The  debt  has 
required  a  system  of  duties,  that  would  supply  at  least 
ten  millions  of  dollars  every  year  towards  its  extinguish- 
ment. That  debt,  under  the  present  course  of  liquida- 
tion, will  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  nation  will  then  na- 
turally expect  some  deduction  of  duties.  Participating 
in  the  common  feeling  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  clos* 
this  address,  without  respectfully  submitting  to  public 
consideration,  the  expediency  of  applying  that  reduc- 
tion to  such  commodities,  as  are  incapable  of  being 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  protective  system;  hold- 
ing it,  as  we  do,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people,  that  thatsystem  should  be  sus- 
tained and  preserved,  without  diminution,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry  that  may  be 
benefitted  by  its  influence. 

Thus,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration our  views  of  the  construction  upon  the  great 
question  of  protection.  If  it  be  the  true  one,  you  will 
sanction  and  sustain  it:  if  it  be  otherwise,  let  it  be  reject- 
ed; for  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law. 

We  have  also,  submitted  Our  view  of  the  true  policy 
of  this  country.  We  have  stated  and  urged  those 
principles,  on  which  the  system  of  protection  rests, 
which  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  the  maxims  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  our 
own.  It  remains  with  you  to  determine,  whether  that 
system  of  protecting  your  own  industry,  under  which 
you  have  long  advanced,  and  are  now  prospering,  shall 
be  continued  or  abandoned;  whether  you  will  hold  fast 
to  that  which  your  experience  has  proved  to  be  good,  or 
yield  yourselves  the  victims  of  rash  and  untried  theory. 
That  nearly  five  hundred  of  our  fellow  citizens  should 
convene,  from  sections  of  the  country,  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  apart,  to  consult  on  these  engrossing  sub- 
jects, is  itself  an  argument  of  the  deep  solicitude  felt 
by  the  country  at  large,  in  Iheir  discussion.  To  have 
separated  without  vindicating  them,  would  have  been  a 
desertion  of  the  trust  committed  to  us.  Their  impor- 
tance, required  that  fulness  of  consideration,  which  an 
enlightened  and  reflecting  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand. It  has  been  our  study,  to  adhere  to  the  utmost 
accuracy  in  our  statement  of  facts,  and  to  exercise  the 
most  perfect  candor  in  our  arguments.  We  therefore, 
invite  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  what  we  submit,  whilst 
we  are  sensible  that,  with  the  advantage  of  more  time, 
than  the  session  of  the  convention  has  afforded,  it  might 
have  been  presented  in  a  more  finished  form.  Deeplv 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  the  mo'- 
mentous  aspect  of  our  national  concerns,  we  trust  that 
our  language  has  never  departed  from  that  tone  of  con- 
ciliation which  becomes  citizens  of  the  same  country, 
differing  from  their  brethren  upon  great  questions  of 
national  policy. 

But  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  Union, 
the  happiness,  the  peace  and  power  of  our  beloved 
country  depends   on   its  domestic    industry,   without 
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which,  these  United  States  would  cease  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Let  those  who  acknowledge  this  great  bond  of  union, 
let  them  never  forget  that  "united  we  stand,and  divided 
we  fall,"  that  sugar,  and  iron,  hemp  and  lead,  wool  and 
cotton,  and  other  productions  of  our  diversifid  soil, 
elaborated  by  our  own  indefatigable  industry,  and  pro- 
tected by  our  own  free  government,  are,  in  effect,  the 
government  that  holds  us  together,  and  make  us  one 
people;  that  the  home  market  is  the  palladium  of  home 
itself  in  all  its  most  endearing  and  ennobling  political 
and  social  relations;  without  which  we  have  no  common 
country,  but  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
membered and  defenceless  provinces.  Let  it  therefore, 
be  the  instinct  of  all  who  acknowledge  its  cause  as  their 
own,  to  stand  together,  like  the  fathers  of  the  revolu- 
tion; with  no  local  jealousy,  no  impolitic  preference  of 
one  part  of  our  system  to  another.but  maintaining  a  uni- 
ted and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  whole. 

Spontaneous  conventions  like  the  present,  originated 
our  glorious  revolution,  and  our  admirable  constitution. 
May  the  Almighty  Power  that  presided  over  their  delib- 
erations, and  that  has  never  yet  failed  to  guard  these 
United  States,  shed  the  gracious  influence  of  his  pro- 
tection, upon  our  labors  ! 
^WILLIAM  WILKINS,  of  Pennsylvania,  President. 
James  Tallmadge,  of  N.  York,      ?  Vice 

George  Blake,  of  Massachusetts,  5    Presidents. 
Hezektah  Niles,  of  Maryland,     ~\ 
Kobebt  Tillotson,  of  N.  York, 
Joshua  W.  Pierce,  of  N.  H. 
Charees  Paine,  of  Vermont, 
Signed,  also,  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
convention — being  from  Maine  4,  New  Hampshire  20, 
Vermont  8,  Massachusetts  62,    Rhode    Island  30,  Con- 
necticut 61,  New  York  146,  New  Jersey  47,  Pennsylva- 
nia 100,  Delaware  7,  Maryland  34,   Ohio  2,  Virginia  3, 
District  of  Columbia  1. — Total  525. 


Secretaries. 
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Philadelphia  City.  William  Boyd,  David  S.  Hassinger. 

Philadelphia  County.  Jesse  R. Burden,  Joseph  Taylor. 

Chester  and  Delaware.  John  Kerlin,  William  Jackson, 

Montgomery.  John  Matheys. 

Northampton,  Wayne,  Lehigh  and  Pike.  Jacob  Kern, 
Walter  C.  Livingston. 

Berks  and  Schuylkill.  Jacob  Krebs,  Daniel  A.Bertolet. 

Dauphin  and  Lebanon.  Jacob   Stoever. 

Lancaster.   Samuel  Houston,  John  Robinson. 

York  and  Adams.  Ezra  Blythe,  Henry  Smyser. 

Cumberland  and  Perry.  Jesse  Miller. 

Franklin.   David  Fullerton. 

Bedford  and  Somerset.     William  Piper, 

Northumberland  and  Union.  Samuel  J.  Packer. 

Centre,  Clearfield,  Lycoming,  Potter  and  McKean. 
Henry  Petriken. 

Luzerne  and  Columbia.  Jacob  Drumheller. 

Bradford,  Tioga  and  Susquehanna.    Reuben  Wilber. 

Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Cambria.  Thomas 
Jaekson. 

Westmoreland.  John  Klingensmith. 

Beaver  and  Butler.   Moses  Sullivan. 

Allegheny.   William  Hays. 

Washington.  Thomas  Ringland. 

Fayette  and  Greene.  William  G.  Hawkins,  Solomon 
G.  Krepps. 

Erie,  Mercer  aad  Crawford.  Thomas  S.  Cunningham. 

Armstrong,  Indiana,  Jefferson,   Warren  and  Venango. 
Philip  Mechling. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Philadelphia  City.  Samuel  B.Davis,  Charles  H.Kerk, 
Joseph  Hemphill,  Paul  S.  Brown,  John  W.  Ashmead, 
J.  H.  Campbell,  Thomas  S.  Smith. 


Philadelphia  County.  James  Goodman,  Daniel  K. 
Miller,  Richard  Peltz,  Thomas  J.  Heston,  Franklin 
Vansant,  John  Felton,  William  Hinckle,  Jacob  Collar. 

Bucks.  Robert  Ramsey,  Aaron  Tomlinson,  Christian 
Bartles,  Daniel  Boileau. 
j       Delaware.  Dr.  Samuel  Anderson. 

Chester.  Thomas  Ashbridge,  Arthur  Andrews,  Ben- 
jamin Griffith,  E-  F.  Pennypacker. 

Montgomery.  Philip  Hoover,  John  Shearer,  John  E. 
Gross. 

Lancaster.  John  Lovett,  John  Strohm,  James  Mack- 
ey,  Michael  Kaufman,  James  Whitehill,  Thomas  H. 
Burrows. 

Berks.  John  Wanner,  John  Pottieger,  William  High, 
Henry  Boyer. 

Schuylkill.     Samuel  Huntzinger. 

Lebanon.     David  Mitchell. 

Dauphin.     Christian  Spayd,  John  Fox. 

Northampton,  Wayne  and  Pike.  Thomas  Fuller,  Sam- 
uel Stokes.  George  Kelchner,  Philip  Lynn. 

Lehigh.   Peter  Kneppley,  John  Weidar. 

York.  John  Rankin,  John  R.  Donnell,  Andrew  Flick- 
inger. 

Adams.     Christian  Pickring,  Andrew  Marshall. 

Franklin.     James  Dunlop,  Thomas  G.  McCulIoh. 

Bedford.     Benjamin  Martin,  George  James. 

Cumberland.     Michael  Concklin,  Samuel  McKeehan. 

Perry.     John  Johnston. 

Somerset  and  Cambria.  Daniel  Weyand,  John  Geb- 
hart. 

Northumberland.     Ebenezer  Greenough. 

Mifflin  and  Juniata.   Andrew  Brattan,   Wm.  Sharon. 

Centre  and  Clearfield.     Bond  Valentine,  John  Irvine. 

Huntingdon.     John  Potter,  Henry  Beaver, 

Lycoming,  Potter  and  McKean.  William  Piatt,  Geo: 
Crawford. 

Columbia.     Uzal  Hopkins. 

Luzerne.     Albert  G.  Broadhead,  Nicholas  Overfield. 

Union.     Philip  Khule,  Henry  Roush. 

Bradford  and  Tioga.     John  Laporte,  John  Beecher. 

Susquehanna.     Almon  H.  Read. 

Westmoreland.  James  Findley,  Jacob  D.  Mathiot, 
James  Moorhead. 

Allegheny.  William  Kerr,  Robert  T.  Stewart,  John 
Walker,  Andrew  Bayne. 

Washington.  William  Waugh,  Wallace  M'Williams,. 
William  Patterson. 

Beaver,     Samuel  Power,  John  R.  Shannon. 

Armstrong.     Hugh  Ried. 

Indiana  and  Jefferson.     William  Houston. 

Butler.     William  Purviance. 

Mercer.     Walter  Oliver. 

Crawford.     John  B.  Wallace. 

Warren  and  Venango.     John  Galbraith. 

Fayette.     Robert  Patterson,  William  F.  Coplan. 

Greene.     Andrew  Buchanan. 

Erie.     John  Riddell. 

[Harrisburg  Paper. 


From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
STATE     OF    THE    WEATHER. 

Mr.  Pocison — In  answer  to  an  inquirer  in  your  paper 
of  yesterday,  I  hand  your  the  following  extract  from  my 
diary  of  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1829  and  30,  which  if  you  see  proper  to  publish 
may  answer  his  purpose. 

November — 1829. 

1  Early  A.  M.  rain,  10  o'clock  clear  and  pleasant. 

2  Clear,  spring  like. 

3  Changable,  cloudy,  heavy  atmosphere. 

4  and  5     Clear  and  pleasant. 

6  Cloudy,  raw  and  some  rain. 

7  Drizzle  and  rain  till  4  P.  M.  then  clear. 

8  Cold,  high  wind,  evening  calm. 

9  Hazy,  damp. 

10    A.  M.  warm,  P.  M.  cold. 
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11  Clear  and  cold. 

12  Cioudy,  raw  and  cold,  snow  towards  evening. 

13  Clear  and  cold, 

14  Rain  moderate. 

15  Clear,  calm,  very  fine. 

16  Cloudy. 

17  Rain  all  day. 

18  Clear  and  fine. 

19  Clear  and  warm,  P.  M.  cloudy,  cool.  . 

20  Clouds  wild,  looks  snowy,  evening  clear. 

21  Cloudy  and  changeable  all  day. 

22  Same. 

23  A.  M.  rain,  warm,  oppressive,  thunder,  P.M.  clear, 

cold  and  windy. 

24  Clear  ard  cold. 

25  Cloudy. 

26  Rjin,  snow,  sleet,  heavy  snow  in  the  evening. 

27  Clear,  cold,  raw. 

28  Sun  shines  but  clamp  and  raw. 

29  and  30     Cloudy  and  damp. 

November — 1830. 

1  Wind  Southwardly — weather  mild  and  hazy — some 

rain  before  7  o'clock,  A.  M. — mild  all  day. 

2  Wind  Southwardly — morning  foggy— weather  quite 

mild. 

3  Wind  Southwardly — damp  and  foggy   early — rain 

more  or  less  during  the  day. 

4  Wind  Westward!} — weather  pleasant. 

5  Weather  pleasmt. 

6  Wind    Westwardly — weather  pleasant — damp   in 

the  morning  only. 

7  Wind  N.  E. — weather  mild  generally — damp  in  the 

morning  early. 

8  Wind   N.   E. — cloudy   and  mild    early — drizzling 

rains  occasionally  during  the  day,  although  but 
little  fell — in  '.he  afternoon  more  unpleasant. 

9  Wind  N.  E. — dull  weather — in  the  evening  rain. 

10  WindN.  E — rain  more  or  less  through  the  day. 

11  Wind  N.  E. — mild    in    the  morning — raw  in    the 

afternoon — rain  in  the  evening. 

12  Wind  N.  N.  E. — rain  more  or  less  during  the  day. 

13  Wind  N.  E.  with  rain — last  night  wet  and  stormy — 

heavy  rains  this  evening. 

14  Wind  N.  E. — rain   last  night  and    this  morning — 

weather  rather  mild  and  damp. 

15  Weather  damp  and  mild. 

16  Wind  S.  E. — weather  damp,  mild  and  like  spring 

in  feel  all  day, 

17  Wind  Southwardly — spring  feeling  weather  all  day; 

evening  very  damp. 

18  Wind  Westwardly — early   was   damp,   afterwards 

pleasant  and  mild — evening  mild. 

19  Wind   Eastwardly — weather  cloudy — rather  mild, 

part  of  to-day. 

20  Wind  Northwardly,   rain  in  the  morning — the  sun 

out  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon. 

21  Wind  Easterly,  damp  weather  generally. 

22  Wind  Eastwardly  early — rain  last  night — this  morn- 

ing mild  and  damp — the  weather  to-day  has  been 
not  unlike  one  in  April,  showery  with  the  wind 
S.  most  of  it. 

23  Wind  E.  and  N.  E. — early  damp  and  mild — after- 

wards raw  and  unpleasant. 

24  Wind  N.  E. — E.   with  rain,  more  or  less  last  night 

— to-day  raw  and  unpleasant. 

25  Wind  N.  E. — E.  with  rain — a  great  deal  has  fallen 

— a  stormy  day. 

26  Wind  N.  W.  weather  clear  with  a  freshness  in  the 

air — seasonable. 

27  Wind  N.  W.  weather  very  pleasant  and  seasonable. 

28  Wind  weather  dull — evening  drizzling. 

29  Wind  N.  E.  with  rain — a  wet  day — very   unplea- 

sant. 

30  Wind  N.  E.  rain  last   night — rain  this   morning — 

quite  unpleasant. 


December — 1830. 

1  Wind  Westwardly  &  Northwardly — weather  cloudy 

— afterwards  clear  and  pleasant. 

2  Wind  variable — rather  pleasant — rather  a  damp  at- 

mosphere. 

3  Wind  Southwardly— weather  mild  like   spring — 

pleasant. 

4  WindN.  W. — early  in   the  morning   milder  than 

later  in  the  day,  when  it  became  more  seasonable. 

5  Wind weather  not  pleasant. 

6  Wind  Northwestwardly  blowing  a  gale  which  be- 

gan last  night — snowing  fast  at  8  o'clock,  A.  ill. 
the  ground  slightly  covered  at  9 — rain— general- 
ly stormy. 

7  Wind  N.  W. — the  coldest  morning  we  have  had 

this  season — last  night  windy — to  day  at  times. 

8  Wind  N.  E.  weather  raw — generally  stormy — rain 

freezing  slightly  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees. 

9  Wind  variable,  S.  W.  and  VV.  with  some  rain. 

10  WindN.  W.  weather  windy;  seasonable. 

11  Wind  Westwardly,  weather  dull  generally — it  did 

not  freeze  much  last  night. 

12  Wind  Westwarely,  weather  pleasant  all  day. 

13  Wind  Westwardly,  weather  unpleasant,  9  o'clock, 

A.  M. — afterwards  N.  E.  with  hail  slightly  falling. 

14  Wind  N.  E.— with  rain. 

15  Wind    Southwardly,  with  heavy    rain — mild  like 

spring — weather  in  the  afternoon  clear — wind 
N.  W.  and  high. 

16  Wind  N.  W. — weather  raw  and  unpleasant,  not- 

withstanding the  sun  was  out. 

17  Wind  N.  W. — quite  a  winter's  day  throughout. 

18  Wind  S.  W. — weather  cloudy  and  rain. 

19  Wind with  rain. 

20  Wind  N.  E. — weather  cloudy. 

21  Wind  N.  W. — a  winters  dav — snow  last  night — re- 

mains on  the  ground  all  day. 

22  Wind  N.  W. — a  very  cold  day — thermometer  at  8 

above  zero. 

23  Wind  S.    W. — weather  cloudy,    with  the    feel  of 

snow,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. — afterwards  clear  and 
seasonable. 

24  Wind  variable — weather  more  moderate. 

25  Wind  Southwardly — weather  mild   like   spring — 

exceeding    damp  and    foggy — a  heavy    gale   of 
wind  last  night,  with  rain,  from  S.  E. — the  even- 
ing  foggy  and  extremely  damp. 
2G     Wind  Southwardly — weather  very  foggy  and  ex- 
ceeding damp  early — mild  generally. 

27  Wind ,  with  rain —  a  wet  disagreeable  day. 

28  Wind  Southwardly — weather  pleasant  and  not  cold. 

29  Wind  S.   W weather  more  like   a   morning    in 

April,  than  a  winter's  one- — pleasant. 

30  Wind the  ground  is  a  little  crusted  by  frost 

this  rooming — the  weather  however  is  not  cold 
7  o'clrck,  A.  M. — the  day  did  not  prove  pleasant 
as  it  progressed — rain  in  the  afternoon. 

31  Wind  S.  E. — Southwardly,    with    heavy  rain,  be- 

tween 8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thunder 
and  lightening,  although  not  much — a  great  deal 
of  rain  has  fallen — a  very  high  tide  to-day. 
OfNovember,    1830,  my  account  is  not  so  exact  nor 
perhaps  need  it  be,  for  upon  reference  to  my  general 
notes  of  that  month,  I  find  that  rain  was  almost  an  every 
day  visitor,  and  that  all  the  dry  or  pleasant  weather  of 
the  whole  month  would  not  make  one  week,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  had 
much  out  door  business,  during  that  period.  R. 

Saturday,  Nov.  19,  1331. 


FROM    THE    NATIONAL    GAZETTE. 

LIBRARY  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  &  SCIENCE 
At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Proposals  for 
the  formation  of  a  Public  Library  of  Foreign  Literature 
and  Science,  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety on  Monday,  November  21,  1831. 

Dr.  Delancey,  Provost  of  the  University  ofPennn6yl- 
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vania,   was  called  to  the  Chair,  and   Frederick  Fraley, 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  of  tlie  meeting  having  been  stated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  at 
one  of  the  primary  meetings  and  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred ihe  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  Foreign  Li- 
brary Company,  submitted  the  annexed  Report  and 
Constitution  as  explanatory  ot  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  called  this  meeting,  when,  on  motion,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  togeth- 
er with  the  Constitution,  and  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next  the  28th  inst.  at  i 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.      Adjourned. 

WILLIAM   II.   DELANCEY,  Chairman. 

F.  Fjjaley,  Secretary. 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  organization  of  a  Foreign  Library  Company,  respect- 
fully report — 

That  after  examining  the  Constitutions  and  Laws  of 
othev  Institutions  of  a  similar  character,  they  have  pre- 
pared and  now  submit  the  sketch  of  such  a  plan  as  in 
their  opinion,  will  meet  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  were  appointed,  and  which,  they  hope, 
will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  subscribers  gener- 
ally. They  have  avoided  detail  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  appropriate  duty  of  Directors  here- 
after to  be  chosen,  to  make  such  special  regulations  and 
arrangements  as  may  be  neeessary.  The  title  of  the 
Company,  the  number,  mode  of  election,  and,  of  stock 
and  amount  of  annual  contribution,  together  with  the 
terms  of  forfeiture,  are  particularly  regulated  by  the 
Constitution  which  the  Committee  have  prepared.  In 
relation  to  these  matters  they  have  endeavored  to  be 
sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  the  Directors  to  know  on 
what  terms  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  obtain  from  the 
proper  authorities  a  Charter  fur  the  Company,  but  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  or  within  the  scope  of  their 
appointment  to  go  further.  They  therefore  submit  the 
accompanying  Constitution  for  adoption,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  Stockholders  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  Board  of  Directors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  to  obtain  an  Act  of  incorporation. 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  to  state  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  objects  of  the  individuals  who 
have  promoted  the  plan  of  a  Public  Library  of  Foreign 
Literature,  and  to  correct  misapprehensions  which  they 
are  led  to  believe,  exist.  The  plan  of  a  Foreign  Library 
originated  in  no  spirit  of  opposition  to  any  existing  in- 
stitution, but  merely  in  the  wish  to  supply  a  deficiency 
that  had  long  been  felt  and  regretted  and  which  none 
of  the  public  Institutions  of  the  city,  from  the  limited 
resources  at  their  command,  are  able  to  remove.  So 
far  was  the  idea  of  opposition,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
CommiUee,  from  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  this  de- 
sign originated,  that  the  wish  was,  if  possible,  to  attach 
the  new  Library  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  public 
collections  in  this  city  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  expense 
and  promote  mutual  benefit.  Tnis  idea  of  a  connexion 
is  now  mentioned  by  the  Committee,  not  as  a  part  of  a 
matured  project,  but  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they  were  appointed. 
It  is  a  matter  about  which  the  Committee  give  no  other 
opinion,  than  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  future  Board  of  Directors  who  will  be  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  its  expediency. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  general  regret,  as  well  on 
account  of  residents  as  of  strangers,  that  no  extensive 
collection  of  foreign  books  is  to  be  found  in  our  city, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  remove  this  source  of  self  re- 
proach that  the  present  plan  has  been  suggested.  In 
French  literature,  the  deficiency  has  been  most  sensibly 
felt,  the  fact  being  undeniable  that  there  is  not  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  French  classics  at  this  time  ac- 


cessible to  the  public.  This  remark  is  not  intended, 
only,  or  even  principally  to  apply  to  the  familiar  works 
of  French  belles  lettres,  which  the  Committee  are  aware 
can  generally  be  procured  with  compara'ive  facility, 
but  to  such  as  may  be  called  the  secondary  classics, 
with  the  merits  of  which  every  student  is  acquainted, 
and  which  certainly  are  not  in  this  country  the  objects 
of  easy  acquisition.  The  contemporary  publications, 
forming  in  themselves  a  valuable  body  of  historical  and 
polite  literature,  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  when 
imported  always  command  prices  that  place  tnem  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
valuable  scientific  works,  which  the  French  press  is 
daily  furnishing,  are  equally  difficult  of  access.  By 
means  of  an  association  like  the  present,  with  funds  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  a  specific  object,  purchases 
may  be  made  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  that  to  which 
individuals  can  go,  and  a  number  of  volumes  soon  pro- 
cured which  will  give  the  institution  permanent  reputa- 
tion. Not  only  may  those  of  the  French  classics  be  ob- 
tained which  are  not  now  in  other  public  institutions, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  such  an  agent  as  it  is  presum- 
ed can  easily  be  commanded  in  Europe,  a  supply  of  the 
best  contemporary  works  can  always  be  secured. 

The  demand  for  Spanish  books  is,  the  Committee  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  daily  increasing  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it.  The  standard 
productions  of  Spanish  literature,  especially  the  poets 
and  dramatists,  are  to  be  rarely  met  with,  and  always 
from  their  rarity  command  a  high  price.  In  Europe  it 
is  believed  they  can  be  obtained  on  much  more  reason- 
able terms.  As  there  is  comparatively  little  contempo- 
rary  literature  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  attention  of 
ihe  Company  will  of  course  be  principally  directed  to 
the  acquisition  of  such  of  the  classical  works  as  they 
can  obtain.  There  is,  however,  one  description  of  con- 
temporary works  in  the  Spanish  language  which  con- 
stitute an  important  exception  to  this  remark.  The 
Committee  refer  to  the  official  and  other  publications 
illustrative  of  the  condiiion  and  resources  of  the  Span- 
ish American  republics,  which  are  valuable  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  which  can  only  be  securely  preserv- 
ed by  the  care  of  an  Institution  like  the  one  now  recom- 
mended. The  official  press  of  Havanna,  under  the  be- 
neficial patronage  of  the  present  colonial  authorities,  has 
recently  given  to  the  world  a  series  of  political  and  his- 
torical publications,  a  few  copies  of  which  have  reached 
this  country  and  are  of  peculiar  value,  particularly  as 
books  of  reference.  With  some  qualification  the  Some 
remarks  apply  to  Italian  literature. 

The  Committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
is  the  demand  for  works  in  German,  nor  how  far  the 
want  of  them  is  supplied  by  Libraries  already  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  are  many  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  have  either  acquired,  or  are  now 
engaged  in  the  study  of  that  language  who  have  no 
authorized  access  to  the  only  extensive  collection  of 
German  works  in  this  city,  and  the  Committee  see  with 
pleasure  among  the  subscribers  to  the  present  plan,  the 
names  of  several  individuals  known  to  be  proficient  in 
this  department  of  literature,  whose  interests  will  ne- 
cessarily be  represented.  Were  no  object  to  be  attain- 
ed but  to  enable  students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
German  works  of  criticism,  particularly  on  the  aneient 
classics,  a  project  directed  to  that  end  would  deserve 
the  favor  of  the  literary  public.  In  this  particular,  the 
labors  of  the  critics  and  historians  of  Germany  have  gain- 
ed for  them  unrivalled  reputation.  When,  in  addition, 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  peculiar  and  mag- 
nificent productions  of  the  last  century,  men  of  genius 
both  in  literature  and  science  from  the  same  portion  of 
mankind  are  daily  contributing  to  the  stock  of  intellec- 
tual improvement,  it  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, no  unimportant  recommendation  of  any  design 
calculated  to  afford  facilities  of  which  the  student  is  at 
present  destitute. 

It  has  never  been  doubted  that  if  a  plan  similar  to  that 
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which  is  now  proposed,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public,  it  would  be  successful,  and  the  Committee  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  have  perceived  the  generous  patronage 
that  has  already  been  extended  to  it.  A  sufficiently 
'large  number  of  subscribers  to  put  the  work  into  opera- 
tion has  been  obtained  without  any  extraordinary  exer- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  many  more  will  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Institution  as  soon  as  it  is  organized,  and 
that  the  support  which  is  expected  will  not  be  confined 
to  mere  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  but  will  extend  to 
donations  and  voluntary  contributions  from  those  who 
may  be  induced  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  scheme. 

in  fixing  the  price  of  the  shares  at  thirty  dollars,  the 
committee  have  been  guided  by  a  wish  to  meet  the 
wishes  and  convenience  of  the  subscribers,  so  far  as  it 
lias  been  in  their  power  to  consult  them.     A  smaller 
sum  than  that  which  they  have  recommended  would  in 
their  opinion  be  insufficient.     They  would  in  conclusion 
suggest  to  the  Directors  the  expediency  of  making  the 
price  of  the  shares  payable  in  three  equal  instalments, 
one  on  the  first  of  December,  one  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  third  on  the  first  of  April  next. 
W.  B.  REED, 
ALEX.  DALLAS  BACHE, 
R.  LA  ROCHE, 

Committee. 

Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  of  Foreign 
Literature  and  Science. 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture and  Science. 

Art.  2.  The  price  of  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Library 
shall  be  thirty  dollars,  and  every  person  paying  the 
same  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Executive  Board  shall  be  entitled  (o  the  privileges  of 
membership. 

Art.  3.  The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  who  shall 
also  act  as  Treasurer,  and  twelve  Directors,  all  of  whom 
shall  constitute  an  Executive  Board  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

Art.  4.  The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to 
create  and  sell  new  shares  of  the  slock  of  the  Library, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  expedient — shall  establish  regulations  for 
the  purchase,  safe  keeping  and  use  of  the  books, 
appoint  and  remove  the  Librarian  and  other  agents  of 
the  Company. 

They  shall  hold  stated  meetings  once  a  month,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  among  the 
officers  of  the  Institution. 

They  shall  have  the  power  to  give  the  use  of  the  Li- 
brary to  any  person  not  a  stockholder,  for  any  time  they 
may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  the  terms  on  which  the  Librarian 
may  admit  strangers  to  the  same  privilege. 

They  shall  report  their  proceedings  to  the  association 
at  the  stated  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  which 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  November  in  every 
year,  when  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be 
chosen. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  call 
special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  whenever  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  direct,  or  twenty  of  the  stockholders  re- 
quest it. 

Art.  6.  The  annual  contribution  to  be  paid  by  the 
stockholders  shall  be  three  dollars  a  year,  payable  on 
the  third  Monday  in  November. 

Art.  7.  The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  fines  and  forfeitures  for  improper 
detention  or  injury  of  books,  and  for  neglect  to  pay  the 
annual  contribution,  provided  that  no  share  of  stock 
shall  be  forfeited  until  the  arrearages  of  fines  and  con- 
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tributions  with  interest  shall  amount  to  the  par  value  of 
the  share. 

Art.  8.  Any  stockholder  who  shall  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  his  share  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  Thirty 
Dollars,  besides  all  fines  and  arrearages,  shall  be  releas- 
ed from  all  contributions  during  his  life:  and  any  stock- 
holder paying  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  share  the 
sum  of  SixtyDollars,  shall  receive  a  certificate  exoner- 
ating the  said  share  from  all  further  contributions  for- 
ever. 

Art.  9.  The  stock  of  the  Association  shall  be  trans- 
ferable, provided  no  person  shall  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  membership  by  assignment 
until  his  name  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  and 
approved  by  them. 

Art.  10.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  forthe  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duties  in  such  sum  and  with  such 
sureties  as  the  Executive  Board  may  direct. 
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The  committee  of  Premiums  and  Exhibitions  wish 
to  make  the  following  additions  and  corrections  to  their 
report  of  the  lata  exhibition,  published  in  the  National 
Gazette  of  the  31st  ult. 

It  was  there  stated  that  the  premium  on  post  paper 
was  not  strictly  due;  from  the  additional  observations 
of  the  Judges  on  Stationary,  which  they  hereto  annex, 
they  are  pleased  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Premium  No.  19,  is  due  to  Robert  Donaldson,  of 
New  York,  for  specimen  No.  — ,  being  ten  reams  (part 
of  one  hundred  manufactured)  of  the  best  white  vellum 
quarto  post  paper,  which  the  judges  report  to  be  the 
best  presented  at  this  exhibition,  and  better  than  any 
they  recollect  ever  seeing  at  any  of  the  preceding  ex- 
hibitions, and  fully  entitled  to  the  premium." 

It  was  also  stated  by  the  committee  that  the  iron 
wire,  screws,  &c.  deposited  by  Ilardman  Philips,  were 
manufactured  from  the  ore  with  coke.  The  annexed 
letter  from  Mr.  Philips  will  shew  that  this  statement 
was  incorrect.  His  prompt  and  candid  denial  entitles 
him  to  the  thanks  of  the  committee.  In  justice  to 
themselves  they  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  his  letter 
to  the  Actuary  (accompanying  his  specimens)  had  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  iron,  and  was  not  recovered  until  that 
gentleman  subsequently  found  it  among  his  papers 
while  attending  the  Convention  in  New  York.  They 
had  taken  all  possible  measures  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  had  received  the  information  from  a  highly  respect- 
able gcntlemrn  whom  they  believed  to  be  Mr.  Philips' 
agent  in  this  city.  Unwilling  themselves  to  mislead 
the  public  and  convinced  that  neither  Mr.  Philips  nor 
his  friend  ever  had  any  such  object  in  view,  they  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  great  pleasure  in  learning  frum 
so  authentic  a  source  as  that  of  Mr.  Philips'  letter,  that 
there  has  actually  been  made  within  this  commonwealth 
"about  twenty  tons  of  pig  metal  by  means  of  coke  as 
the  only  fuel."  Thev  hope  that  at  the  8th  exhibition 
of  the  Institute  to  be  held  on  the  2d  of  October,  1832, 
the  Messrs.  Valentine's  will  come  forward  to  establish 
their  claim  to  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute,  to  which 
their  talents  and  enterprize  will  probably  entitle  them. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Premiums  and  Exhibi- 
tions, WM.  H.   KEATING,  Chairman. 

November  11th,  1831. 

Second  Report  of  the  Judges  on  Stationary. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  of 
judges  on  books,  papers,  stationary,  &c.  presented  at  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  would  represent 
to  the  committee  of  Premiums  and  Exhibitions,  that 
they  believe  some  mistake  or  misunderstanding  has 
taken  place  in  relation  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  pa- 
pci  s  presented  by  Mr.  Donaldson  and  by  the  Brandy, 
wine  Manufacturing  Company.     They  wish  to  be  uu- 
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derstood  as  stating  that  Mr.  Donaldson's  quarto-post 
paper,  was  the  best  paper  presented  at  the  Exhibition; 
that  it  was  better  than  any  they  recollect  ever  seeing  at 
the  preceding1  exhibitions,  and  that  as  it  came  fully 
within  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Institute,  they 
believe  that  Mr.  Donaldson  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  Sil- 
ver Medal. 

At  the  same  time  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to  qualify 
the  high  praise  which  they  have  given  to  the  other  pa- 
pers presented  at  the  Exhibition,  none  of  which  they 
believe  was  made  expressly  lor  competition  except  Mr. 
Donaldson's.  P.  A.  Browse, 

William  Hide, 
S.   M-   Stewart. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  9,  1831. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  ffardman  Philips,  Esq.  dated  New 
York,  2d  Sim.   1831. 

Gentlemen:  Gratified  as  I  must  be  by  your  notice  of 
the  various  articles  submitted  by  me  for  exhibition, 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Gazette  of  the  31st  ult. 
1  regret  to  feel  myself  called  upon  to  correct  a  statement 
in  which  honor  is  awarded  to  me  which  is  not  my  due. 
1  allude  to  the  passage  in  your  report  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  implied  that  the  iron  was  made  from  coke,  which 
was  not  the  case.  How  the  error  has  originated,  I  can- 
not conjecture:  certainly  not  from  my  letters,  for  1  re- 
collect distinctly  stating  in  two  of  them  that  the  ore  and 
pig  metal  were  from  Bald  Eagle  Furnace,  the  properly 
of  Messrs.  Jno.  Gloninger  is?  Co  ,  and  that  I  only  sent 
those  specimens  to  shew  the  continued  series  of  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  screw. 
1  think  it  only  justice  to  my  enterprizing  neighbors, 
Messrs.  Valentine's  of  Bellefonte,  to  add,  that  they  can 
fairly  put  in  a  claim  for  the  honor  which!  disavow,  as 
they  have  recently  made  about  twenty  tons  of  pig  metal 
by  means  of  coke  as  the  only  fuel.  1  shall  be  obliged 
by  your  publishing  my  declaimer  as  soon  as  convenient, 
lest  my  silence  might  seem  to  countenance  the  error 
which  has  been  committed. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  HAUDMAN  PHILIPS. 

To  the  Committee  on  Iron  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


For  the  Register  of  Fenmjlrania. 
SKETCHES  OF  WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

(  Continued  from  page  346.) 
NO.  2. 

In  addition  to  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  timber, 
and  innumerable  fine  streams  of  water,  this  section  of 
country  is  also  blest  with  unbounded  mineral  trea- 
sures— not,  to  be  sure,  the  precious  metals,  but  those 
minerals  which  have  made  England  what  it  is — Coal 
itnd  Iron.  These  have  ever  been  found  to  be  sources 
of  more  permanent  wealth,  of  more  real  independence, 
of  a  healthier  and  happier  state  of  society  than  those 
more  precious,  more  coveted,  but  frequently  more  en- 
ervating metals,  that  have  failed  to  confer  upon  the 
southern  portion  of  this  continent,  either  happiness  or 
wealth. 

The  Coal  is  all  bituminous.  It  is  first  met  with  on 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  though  not  in  very  great 
abundance.  At  Philipsburgh,  in  Centre  county,  there 
are  several  excellent  mines,  which  are  pretty  exten- 
sively worked.  As  we  progress  westward,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  abundant,  showing  itself  in  the  side  of 
almost  every  hill,  until  we  get  to  the  Monongahela  ri- 
ver, where  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum, 
whence  gradually  diminishing,  it  appears  to  become  ex- 
tinct in  Western  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.    ~Its 


northern  boundary  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  found 
in  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  Venango,  Mercer,  and  perhaps 
Crawford  counties  ;  but  in  these  it  is  comparatively 
scarce.  Fayette,  Washington,  Allegheny  and  West- 
moreland, have  the  greatest  abundance.  The  southern 
portions  of  Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong  and  But- 
ler, are  also  abundantly  supplied.  The  section  just  de- 
scirbed,  is,  however,  by  no  means  its  utmost  limits,  but 
merely  that  in  which  it  appears  to  exist  in  exhaustlcss 
quantities. 

It  is  almost  invariably  found  in  a  horizontal  stratum, 
varying  in  thickness  up  to  twelve  feet,  which  is  the 
thickest  I  have  heard  of.  The  mines  generally  open 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  where  the  Coal  frequently  show* 
itself  to  the  full  depth  of  the  vein,  and  whatever  that 
depth  may  be,  it  is  a  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  its  value;  for  it  rarely  varies  in  thickness  in  the  com- 
pass embraced  by  a  single  mine.  It  is  excavated  al- 
together with  the  pick  and  wedges, — the  aid  of  powder 
is  not  required.  The  miner,  with  his  pick,  cuts  away  as 
much  as  he  can  at  the  bottom  of  the  stratum,  then, 
with  his  wedges,  brings  down  the  body  which  over- 
hangs  this  little  excavation.  The  principal  art  in  mi- 
ning, is  to  avoid  breaking  the  coal  too  small. 

The  nature  cf  this  coal  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Its  utility  as  an  article  of  fuel,  both  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  incalculable. 
It  is  the  mainspring  in  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburg,— 
giving  motion  to  all  their  manufactories, — every  thing 
is  done  with  coal — it  roasts  their  beef  and  rolls  their 
iron;  it  blazes  in  the  parlor  grate,  and  glows  in  their 
founderies  and  glass  works;  it  gives  employment  and 
bread  to  the  poor,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  weal- 
thy. 

Iron  ore  abounds  in  most  of  the  western  counties.  It 
is  most  extensivelymanufactured  in  Fayette  and  Venan- 
go, in  each  of  which  there  are  several  furnaces,  and  in 
the  latter  two  or  three  forges,  making  considerable 
qualities  of  bar  iron.  In  Somerset,  Cambria,  West- 
moreland, Armstrong,  Butler,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
there  are  also  from  one  to  four  furnaces,generally  doing 
well.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  metal  is  converted 
into  castings,  but  more  into  pigs  for  the  Pittsburg  foun- 
deries. This  branch  of  manufacture  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing; and  a  statement  of  its  amount  which  would  have 
been  correct  a  year  ago,  would  fall  considerably  short 
now. 

Limestone  abounds  in  almost  every  part.  Marble  has 
been  recently  discovered  near  the  Allegheny  river,  a 
few  miles  above  Pittsburg,  which  promises  Ube  very 
valuable.  The  samples  I  have  seen  were  beautifully 
variegated,  and  bore  a  fine  polish. 

Lead  and  copper  ore  have  been  found  in  several 
parts;  though  it  is  questionable  if  they  exist  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  justify  their  manufacture. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  some 
of  which  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  and  their  pro- 
perties published,  especially  one  in .  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  salt  wells  on  the  Conemaugh,  Kiskiminetas,  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  are  exceedingly  important,  affording 
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that  indispensible  article  in  great  abundance,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  The  existence  of  salt  water  in 
this  section,  was  indicated  by  the  oozing  of  w&ter, 
lightly  brackish, through  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  These 
places  are  called  /ic/is,  from  the  fact  of  deer  and  other 
animals  resorting  to  them,  to  drink  the  water  and  lick 
the  mud  or  rocks,  though  the  salt  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble to  the  human  taste.  Hence  "  watching  a  lick"  is  a 
phrase  often  heard  among  sportsmen  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  common  to  see  a  kind  of  scaffold  or 
nest  among  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree,  in 
which  the  gunner  awaits  the  approach  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing anim.l  to  its  favorite  lick.  Many  deer  are  killed  in 
this  manner. 

About  the  year  1813,  when  salt,  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  was  extravagantly  high,  an  enterprising  gentleman 
•(Mr.  William  Johnston,  deceased  several  years  since) 
determined  to  perforate  the  rock,  and  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  was  not  some  valuable  fountain  from  whence 
«ll  these  oozings  issued.  He  commenced  operations  on 
the  bank  of  the  Conemaugh.near  the  mouth  of  the  Loy- 
alhanna,  and  persevered  until  he  had  reached  the 
depth  of  450  feet,  through  various  6trala  of  hard  rock, 
when  he  struck  an  abundant  fountain,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  tubing 
the  perforation  to  exclude  the  fresh  water,  erecting 
furnaces,  pans,  and  other  fixtures,  and  was  soon  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  making  about  thirty 
bushels  per  day,  all  of  which  was  eagerly  purchased  at 
a  high  price. 

Mr.  Johnson's  success  induced  many  others  to  em- 
bark in  the  business,  most  of  whom  were  successful. 
Very  soon  the  hitherto  pilent  and  solitary  banks  of  this 
river  were  all  bustle,life  and  enterprise.  Well  after  well 
was  sunk;  competition  ran  high,  and  brought  the  price 
of  the  article  lower  and  lower,  until  it  was  reduced  to 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  This  was  too  low.  Some  estab- 
lishments were  abandoned,  others  were  carried  on 
amidst  every  difficulty.      However,  a  reaction,   which 

was  naturally  to  be  expected,  at  last  took  place the 

price  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  barrel,  which  afford- 
ed a  fair  profit;  the  business  regained  its  former  spirit, 
and  the  quantity  manufactured  rapidly  increased,  and  is 
still  increasing. 

The  wells  or  perforations  are  from  300  to  600  feet 
in  depth,  about  2$  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
made  with  a  common  stone  chisel  attached  to  poles. 
The  operation  is  generally  performed  by  hand,  by  stri- 
king the  chisel  forcibly  upon  the  bottom.  It  is  a  tedi- 
ous, laborious,  and  expensive  operation.often  requiring 
the  labor  of  two  men  for  more  than  a  year.  When  wa- 
ter of  the  required  strength,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
is  obtained,  the  well  is  tubed  to  exclude  the  fresh  \va- 
ter;and  a  pump  inserted,  which  formerly  was  worked  by 
horse  power,  but  now  more  commonly  by  a  small  steam 
engine.  The  water  is  first  boiled  in  large  square  sheet 
iron  pans,  until  it  attains  a  strength  but  little  short  of 
crystalization;  from  these  pans  it  is  transferred  to  large 
cisterns  in  which  the  sediment  is  deposited;  thence,  pu- 
rified, it  is  put  into  large  kettles  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  pans,  in  which  it  soon  becomes  crystalized  without 


any  further  attention.  I  have  often  watched  the  curi. 
ous  and  beautiful  process  of  crystalization.  Spear  af- 
ter spear,  of  the  most  delicate  structure,  and  fantastic 
shape  will  dart  into  existence  as  if  by  magic;  the  pro- 
cess becomes  more  and  more  rapid  every  moment;  pre- 
sently it  looks  confused  and  muddy;  then,  almost  be 
fore  he  is  aware,  the  spectator  finds  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
a  kettle  of  salt. 

Sufficient  water  is  drawn  from  one  well  to  supply 
from  three  to  five  pans,  making  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
barrels  of  salt  daily.  About  thirty  gallons  are  usually 
evaporated  to  every  bushel.  Coal  is  exclusively  used 
as  the  fuel;  nature  having  provided  it  in  exhaustless 
abundance,  and  as  convenient  to  the  works  as  could  be 
desired.  At  many  of  them  it  is  thrown  from  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  into  schutes,  through  which  it  descends  by  its 
own  gravity  to  the  side  oTthe  furnaces. 

Copperas  is  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Mercer 
county.  On  Blacklick  creek,  in  Indiana  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Blairsville,  there  is  evidence  of  an  abundant 
source  of  this  article;  though  there  is  no  regular  man- 
ufactory of  it.  * 

[To  be  Continued.) 


We  have  been  permitted  to  extract  from  the  MS. 
Sermon,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinnhh,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  death  ofDn.  Wilsojt — the  following  brief 
sketch  of  that  eminent  Divine. 

REMINISCENCE 

Or  THK  LATE  Rev.  Dn.  JAMES  P.  WILSON. 
While  ministers  of  a  certain  class,  possessing  little 
intellectual  furniture,  besides  a  bare  knowledge  of  the 
essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  are  with  warm  spirits, 
with  a  most  exemplary  zeal,  and  with  much  success, 
constantly  employed  in  applying  those  truths  to  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  men,  they  are  some  times  disposed 
to  hold  in  too  little  esteem,  the  labors  of  those  of  their 
brethren,  whose  taste,  learning,  and  sense  of  duty,  in- 
cline them  to  deep  research  into  the  principles  of 
things,  to  careful  analysis  of  complex  subject",  to  cri- 
tical investigation,  and  minute  exegesis  of  the  sacred 
text,  to  elaborate  inquiry  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
and  the  opinions  and  productions  of  early  days,  and  to 
the  knowledge  and  solution  of  all  the  most  subtle  ob- 
jections that  have  at  any  time  been  urged  by  heretics 
and  unbelievers,  against  the  true  christian  faith;  as  if 
without  such  vast  labors  at  the  fountains  of  wiselom.these 
less  curious  divines  could  have  been  supplied  with  some 
of  those  sweet  streams,  of  which  they  are  content  to 
drink,  without  considering  to  whom  next  to  God  they 
are  most  indebted  for  the  privilege.  When  our  friend 
fell  asleep,  in  what  pulpit  of  this  land,  was  a  man  to  be 
found  so  enriched  as  himself,  with  the  fruits  of  thesa 
patient,  and  at  this  day  too  unusual  reaches  of  mind. 
Ourearsneverlistened  to  a  preacher  whose  common  dis- 
courses discovered  as  rich  treasures  of  recondite  learn- 
ing. And  what  more  surprised  us  than  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  acquisitions,  was  the  ease  and  simplicity, 
and  nice  exactness,  with  which  on  all  occasions  he  used 
them.     In  proportion  to  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  his 
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•ubjects,  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  moved  nimbly  and 
trippingly,  as  in  its  favorite  sphere,  expressing  the 
most  subtle  distinctions  and  discriminations  of  thought; 
pursuing  the  most  refined  and  complicate  argumenta- 
tions; collating,  criticising,  paraphrasing,  scriptures 
hard  to  be  understood;  reciting  out  of  ancient  and  un- 
common books,  historical  testimonies,  and  statements 
of  doctrine;  without  the  assistance  of  notes,  and  yet 
with  a  fluent  precision  and  perspicuity  of  language 
which  no  such  assistance  could  have  improved. 

Another  recollection  of  him,  which  deepens  exceed- 
ingly our  sense  of  the  loss  we  sustain  by  his  departure, 
is,  that  with  his  great  elevation  in  other  respects  he  unit- 
ed in  a  rare  degree  what  transcends  all  other  excellence, 
and  is  the  highest  proof  of  true  greatness,  a  catholic  and 
charitable  spirit.  We  never  knew  one  who  scrutinized 
more  severely  the  evidences  of  doctrine;  and  he  was 
consequently,  when  convinced,  not  liable  to  be  soon 
shaken  in  mind;  nor  did  he  lightly  esteem  the  truth 
which  with  so  much  diligence  and  honesty  he  had  ac- 
quired, or  think  it  unimportant  that  others  should  be 
ignorant  of  it,  much  less  that  they^  should  pervert  or  fal- 
sify it.  But  his  reading  was  too  various,  his  observa- 
tion too  wide,  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the- 
ological strifes,  too  ample,  his  persuasion  too  lively, 
that  the  differences  among  religious  parties  are  rather 
referable  to  a  sectarian  than  a  truth-seeking  spirit,  and 
while  they  anathematize  one  another,  may  be  consistent 
with  the  existence,in  some  degree.of  real  piety  in  both, 
and  their  ultimate  reconciliation  in  heaven — hejwas  in  a 
word,  too  sound-minded  and  enlightened  a  man  to  be  a 
fierce  champion  of  an  ecclesiastical  shibboleth,  or  to 
eliminate  those  whom  he  might  suspect  of  having  no 
readiness  in  framing  to  pronounce  it  right.  He  was 
among  the  worthiest  of  those  ministers  in  our  own  de- 
nomination, who  espousing  no  side,  in  our  debates 
about  orthodoxy,  are  willing  to  let  those  debates  pro- 
ceed so  long  as  they  threaten  no  schism,  but  when  that 
danger  is  seen,  throw  in  their  influence,  as  a  balance 
wheel  in  a  vast  machine,  whose  movement  without 
such  a  regulator  would  presently  stop  with  a  terrific 
crash  and  damage.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  this  high 
souled  man;  and  who  of  us  can  consider  the  present 
state,  might  we  not  almost  say  crisis,  of  affairs  in  our 
church,  without  sighing  deeply  in  his  spirit,  that 
the  voice  which  he  could  raise,  were  he  now  in  the 
midst  of  us,  is  not  to  be  heard  again  till  time  shall  be  no 
longer. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  his  high  plaee  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  that  he  singularly  honored  his  Master;  he  was 
distinguished  by  simplicity  as  his  disciple,  not  less  than 
by  gifts  as  his  representative;  and  it  is  when  these  two 
exist  in  union,  that  they  become  worthy  of  admiration. 
What  a  charm  is  there  in  gifts  when  simplicity  exercises 
them;  and  how  venerable  is  simplicity  when  it  invests 
illustrious  gifts.  Never  have  we  seen  the  person,  in 
whom  simplicity  dwelt  in  an  equal  degree.  Whether 
in  his  public  ministrations,  or  in  private  life,  this  great 
man  was  unassuming  as  a  little  child,  claiming  no  dis- 
tinctions above  the  plainest  individuals,  and  appearing 
to  be  conscious  of  no  superiority  to  them  in  understand- 


ing and  knowledge.  And  such  exemplifications  of  the* 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  not  so  common  amongst  us  that  we 
shall  suffer  little  by  this  privation:  How  often  does  the  - 
church,  not  to  say  the  world,  concede  reputation  for 
greatness,  where  it  is  no  sooner  received  than  it  be- 
comes manifest  there  was  a  mistake,  by  the  immediate 
taking  on  of  stateliness  which  it  occasions?  Such  a 
transcendent  instance  of  the  reverse  of  this  weakness 
was  not  to  be  lowly  rated  by  true  judges  of  excellence, 
and  by  them  at  least  the  loss  of  it  will  not  be  unlament- 
ed.  With  such  rare  simplicity  in  such  a  man,  it  was 
unavoidable  that  other  great  virtues  should  be  united: 
in  two  of  which  especially,  he  was  almost  excessive. 
How  did  juctice  as  beaming  from  his  example  rebuke 
those  inconsistent  religionists,  who  by  their  piuus, 
would  fain  make  atonement  for  their  dishonest  deeds; 
and  how  did  his  generosity,  a  kindred  principle,  put  to 
shame  those  covetous  professors  who  uphoard  treasure 
for  themselves,  as  if  orphans  and  widows  and  the  child- 
ren of  want,  had  ceased  from  among  men.  Time  fails 
us  to  speak  of  his  other  high  excellencies;  the  strength 
and  calmness  of  his  feeling,  his  gravity  and  cheerfulness; 
his  ease,  pleasantness  and  exhaustless  resources  in 
conversation;  and  his  most  exemplary  manner  of  life  in 
his  family.  We  shall  leave  his  defects  to  be  reported 
by  those  who  would  remind  us  that  human  nature  is 
imperfect;  only  begging  them  if  they  censure  his  exci- 
tability, and  his  too  great  confinement  at  home,  to  imi- 
tate his  nobleness  in  retraction;  and  to  remember  what 
an  invalid  he  was  for  the  last  twenty  years,  how  open 
his  door  ever  stood  to  visiters,  and  what  a  good  use  he 
made  of  retirement.  It  being  our  purpose  by  these  re- 
marks to  stir  and  strengthen  in  our  minds  a  just  sense  of 
the  dispensation  which  has  taken  him  from  us  forever, 
we  choose  rather  to  remember,  to  what  a  height  of 
excellence  he  attained,  than  that  he  did  not  rise  be- 
yond it. 

It  does  not  alleviate  the  sadness  of  the  event  we  de- 
plore that  it  occurred  not  unexpectedly,  but  by  means 
of  a  very  lingering  illness  which  slowly  enfeebled  his 
frame,  until  it  could  no  longer  perform  the  least  function 
of  life.  On  his  own  account  indeed  we  rejoice  that  the 
days  of  his  patient  suffering  are  ended,  but  he  had  not 
yet  numbered  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  the  force 
of  his  mind  was  never  greater  than  at  the  moment  of 
his  expiration. 

He  departed  prematurely  in  the  full  strength  of  all 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  that  disease  should  have  so 
long  interfered  with  the  use  of  those  powers  before  his 
hour  came,  only  gave  cause  in  a  less  degree  for  the 
same  grief  which  his  death  more  loudly  calls  for.  But 
let  us  now  cease  from  recollections  of  what  we  have 
lost,  whether  by  the  infirmity  of  his  years,  or  the  too 
soon  completion  of  them,  to  secure  in  our  breasts,  if 
possible  an  indelible  stamp,  of  the  precious  lesson  of 
his  dying  conduct. 

Having  protracted  his  pastoral  labours  until  his 
breath  became  almost  too  short  for  the  purpose  of 
continuous  utterance,  he  reluctantly  concluded,  as  he 
was  wont  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  his  work  for  the 
Church  and  his  God  was  done,  and  all  that  remained 
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for  him  now  was  to  prepare  for  bis  change.     And  how 
seriously  did  he  set  himself  to  that  most  momentous  of 
all  the  undertakings  that  mortal  man  are  concerned  with; 
choosing  as  the  scene  of  it,  a  country  retreat,  and  there 
amid  the  quiet,  for  which  he  always  pined,  ordering  his 
conversation  and  reading,  his  prayers  and  meditations 
with  constant  reference  to  the  great  eveiit — whereby, 
while  he  established  his  own  heart  in  the  faith   of  the 
gospel,  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  confidence  in  the 
fullness  of  God's  forgiving  mercy,  he  became  so  instinct 
with  these  divine  themes,  that  with  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  he  indited  for  the  edification  of  mankind  a  trea- 
tise on  each  of  them.       His  favourite  books  now  were 
those  of  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly  strain;    where- 
of the   Saints'  rest  of  Baxter  was  almost  always  found 
with  the  Bible,  upon  the   stand  beside  him.     Of  that 
work  especially  he  would  speak  in  strong  terms  of  com- 
mendation, at  the  same  time  remarking,  "there  is  no 
book  to  be  compared  with  the  Bible,  and  if  I  might 
prefer  one  part  of  that  blessed  book  before  others,  I 
would  say  I  love   the  Psalms  the   best;  [  can  always 
find  in  them  something  more  expressive  of  my  feelings, 
than  my  own  language."  At  the  last  communion-service 
of  the  church  within  whose  bounds   he  resided,   which 
was  but  a  little  while  before  his  death,  he  took  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  sacred  symbols,  and  in  a  manner 
which  revealed  his  conciousness  that  he  should  never  so 
officiate  again — solemn  from  a  sense  of  a  near  eternity 
and  with  a  heart  enlarged  with  the  love  of  Christ  and 
the  hope  of  soon  being  with    him — he   addressed  his 
fellow  worshippers  on  the  great  things  of  their  common 
faith,  far   beyond  his  strength.      His  soul   henceforth 
spread  her  wings  for  the  world  of  rest.      He  said  to  a 
friend  "I  have  a  strange  difficulty,   and  you   will  pur- 
haps  think  strangely  of  it,  I  am  at  loss  what  to  pray  for" 
— and  added  in  a  most  solemn  tone  and  with  his  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  "God    knows  I  am  willing  that  what- 
ever he  pleases  shall  be  done."     His  triumph  too  over 
the  fear  of  death  was  complete.     "I   have,"  said  he 
"been  looking  the  case  between  God  and  myself,  over 
and  over  and   over  again;  and  though  I  see  enough  to 
justify  God  in  casting  me  off  a  thousand  times  and  more, 
my  conviction  of  my  interest  in  Christ  is  so  firm,  that  1 
cannot  make  myself  afraid;  the  only  thing  I  fear  is  that 
1  have  not  fears  enough."     He   remarked  on  the  last 
Sabbath   evening   of  his   life,  "1  am  almost  home,  and 
I  thank  God  that  I  am — I  went  astray  from  him,  but  in 
his  rich  mercy  he  brought  me  buck.     1  am  unworthy  of 
the  least  of  his   mercies,  and  if  I  may  lie  down  beside 
his  footstool,  or  if  he  will  even  put  me  under  it — I  will 
take   the  very    lowest  place  in  heaven."     He  needed 
some  refreshment,  and  when   the  cup  was   handed  to 
him,  he  took  it  and  said,  "O  God  bless  this  cup — I  think 
I  have  a  covenant  right  to  it."     A  few  hours  before  he 
died  he  asked  a  brother  in  the  ministry  to  pray  for  him 
and  specified  this  petition,  "Pray  that  God  will  do  with 
me  just  as  he  pleases."      Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man   is  peace! 
We  mourn  for  him,  but  not  on   his  own  behalf.     Such 
a.  life,  and   such   a  death,  to   those  who   believe  the 
scriptures,  are  equivalent  to  an  assurance  from  heaven, 


that  he  now  shares  the  beatitude  of  that  holy  world. 
We  sorrow  that  he  has  left  us,  but  not  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  "For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so  them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  to 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  who 
are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel 
and  with  the  trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with 
the  Lord." 


From  the  United  States  Gazette, 
LAW    CASE. 
The  Commonwealth,")      Indictment  for  the  murder  of 
VS.  £her  husband,  Edward  Clue,  bv 

JOANNA  CLUE.  J  means  of  poison. 
This  case  was  tried  before  the  Hon.  Judge  King, 
and  his  associates,  holding  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
month  of  April  last.  The  jury  could  not  agree,  and 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  following  op'inion, 
the  court  discharged  the  jury  without  rendering  a  ver- 
dict. 

The  present  sessions  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  were  held  by  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  and  Judge  Kennedy,  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  defendant  was  again  arraigned  for  the 
same  offence.  She  pleaded  the  circumstances  of  her 
former  trial,  and  the  discharge  of  the  jury  as  equivalent 
to  an  acquittal.  The  commonwealth  demurred  to  the 
special  plea  of  the  defendant. 

The  case  was  argued  by  the  Attorney  General  Mi- 
chael W.  Ash,  and  C.  J.  Jack,  Esqrs.  for  the  Common- 
wealth, and  J.  Swift  and  J.  Uandall,  Esqrs.  f.jr  the  de- 
fendant. 

A  wide  range  was  taken  in  the  argument,  and  every 
thing  that  reason  or  precept  could  suggest,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Court. 

Both  sides,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  bestowed 
well  merited  encomiums  on  the  judicial  learning  and 
purity  of  motive  which  governed  the  learned  judge  who 
discharged  the  jury,  and  not  the  slightest  blame  can  be 
imputed  either  to  the  counsel  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
to  the  court,  for  discharging  the  jury. 

Yesterday  Chief  Justice  Gibson  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  as  follows: 

OPINION. 
It  is  not  intended  to  treat  the  question  presented  by 
this  demurrer,  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it  has 
been  viewed  at  the  argument.  The  subject  has  been 
exhausted  by  several  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
judges  of  our  country;  and  had  we  even  the  vanity  to 
deem  ourselves  competent  to  shed  new  light  on  it,  an 
attempt  to  do  so  would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
press  of  business  that  has  occupied  our  attention  du- 
ring the  short  period  that  has  been  afforded.  But  we 
have  meditated  no  such  attempt.  Our  object  is  not 
to  produce  new  arguments  to  sustain  or  overthrow  our 
decisions,  but  to  repose  on  them  so  far  as  they  go,  as 
all-sufficient  and  incontrovertible  authorities.  Happily 
the  Commonwealth  vs.  Cook,  covers  the  ground  of  the 
argument  here;  and  on  the  authority  of  that  case  we 
mean  to  rule  the  present.  Although  its  principles 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  in  our  sis- 
ter states,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  union,  it  is  neverthe- 
less, as  it  regards  Pennsylvania,  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
we  submit  it  without  reluctance.  By  this  remark,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  its  solidity.     Sit- 
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ting  at  the  time  in  another  courl,  I  took  no  pari  in  it; 
but  had  it  been  brought  before  the  court  in  bank  by 
reason  or  doubt,  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  eminent 
men  by  whom  it  was  decided,  it  would  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  inadvertent  expression  of  the  Chief  Justice 
presently  to  be  noticed,  have  received  from  me  a  hear- 
ty concurrence.  The  confidence  I  put  in  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  is  unshaken  by  any  thing  discoverable 
in  the  decisions  that  have  since  been  made.  Why  it 
should  be  thought  that  the  citizen  has  no  other  assu- 
rance but  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  principle  which 
protectsMiim  from  being  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
member  for  the  same  offence,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
If  discretion  is  to  be  called  in,  there  can  be  no  remedy 
for  the  most  palpable  abuse  ot  it,  but  an  interposition  of 
the  power  to  pardon  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  very 
same  objection.  Surely  every  right  secured  by  the 
constitution,  is  guarded  by  sanctions  more  imperative. 
But  in  those  states  where  the  principle  has  no  higher 
sanction  that  what  is  derived  from  the  common  law,  it 
is  nevertheless,  the  birthright  of  the  citizen,  and  conse- 
quently demanclable  as  such.  But  a  right  which  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  magistrate  is  essentially  no 
right  at  all;  and  for  this  reason  the  common  law  abhors 
the  exercise  of  a  discretion  on  matters  that  may  be  sub- 
jected to  fixed  and  definite  rules.  I  take  it  on  grounds 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  authority,  then  that  a  prisoner,  of 
whom  a  jury  have,  been  discharged  before  verdict  gi- 
ven, may  be  pleading  the  circumstances  in  bar  of  anoth- 
er trial,  appealed  from  the  order  of  the  court  before 
which  he  stood,  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 
Nor  do  I  understand  how  he  shall  be  said  not  to  have 
been  in  jeopardy,  before  the  jury  have  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  In  the  legal  as  well  as  the  popular 
sense,  he  is  in  jeopardy  the  instant  he  is  called  to  stand 
on  his  defence;  from  that  instant  every  moment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  an  attack  on  his  life,  and  it  is  to 
serve  him  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  that  the  law 
humanely  adds  to^the  joinder  of  the  issue,  a  prayer  for 
self  deliverance.  The  argument  must  therefore  be, 
that  he  is  not  put  out  of  jeopatdy.unless  by  a  verdict  of 
acquittal;  and  that  to  try  him  a  second  time,  having  re- 
mained in  jeopardy  all  along.is  not  to  put  him  in  jeopar- 
dy twice.  In  this  aspect,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
argument  is  an  assumption  of  the  whole  ground  in  dis- 
pute. If  their  prisoner  has  been  illegally  deprived  of 
the  means  of  deliverance  from  jeopardy,  every  dictate 
of  justice  requires  that  he  be  placed  on  ground  as  favor- 
able as  he  could  possibly  have  attained  by  the  most  for- 
tunate determination  of  the  chance?. 

The  Commonwealth  v.  Cook,  then,  establishes  that 
the  court  may  discharge  the  jury  of  a  prisoner  capitally 
indicted  only  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  to  consti- 
tute which,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  other  in- 
gredient besides  mere  inability  to  agree.  The  addi- 
tional ingredient  on  which  reliance  is  placed  here,  was 
the  supposed  disqualification  for  further  consultation  of 
two  of  the  jurors  by  extreme  sickness  which  it  was  be- 
lieved endangered  their  lives.  The  facts  which  appear 
on  the  pleadings  are  these.  The  jury  retired  to  consid- 
er of  the  verdict  on  Saturday  evening  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  returned  to  the  bar  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  Monday  following,  declaring  they  were 
not  likely  to  agree;  and  two  of  them  complained  of  be- 
ing unwell,  one  of  whom  expressed  a  belief  that  if  he 
were  much  longer  confined  in  the  state  of  privation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  his  life  would  be  endangered. 
Being  then  sworn,  he  deposed  that  he  was  seventy-six 
years  of  age;  that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  an 
attack  of  illness  from  which  he  had  been  relieved  but  a 
month  before;  that  he  was  so  feeble  from  privation  and 
suffering  as  not  to  walk  without  assistance,  and  he  firmly 
believed  that  if  he  were  kept  any  further  time  in  the 
ttate  of  restriction  and  privation  in  which  he  then  was, 
nil  life  would  be  put  in  danger.  The  other  juror  also 
testified  that  he  was  quite  ill;  that  a  billious  fever  with 


which  he  had  been  confined  a  few  months  preceding, 
had  left  his  frame  debilitated;  and  that  he  firmly  believ- 
ed his  health  would  be  in  danger  were  he  longer  kept  in 
the  state  of  privation  and  restriction  in  which  he  then  was. 
A  respectable  physician  who  had  been  ordered  to  visit 
the  indisposed  jurors  in  consequence  of  these  represen- 
tations, deposed  that  he  had  attended  one  of  them  a 
month  before  in  a  disease  of  the  brain;  and  that  his  life 
would  be  put  in  danger  by  his  being  retained  in  the  slate 
of  privation  and  restriction  in  which  he  was  then  placed,  as 
it  might  produce  a  return  of  the  disease.  That  the  life 
of  the  other  juror  was  not  in  immediate  danger,  but  that 
he  was  ill,  and  his  health  would  be  endangered,  were 
he  to  remain  in  as/ate  of  restriction  and  privation.  In 
consequence  of  this  examination,  the  jury  were  dis- 
charged  at  half  past  12  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  and  having  been  kept 
together  during  thirty-eight  hours  without  meat,  drink, 
or  refreshment.  But  previous  to  their  discharge,  and 
when  they  had  been  so  kept  together  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  court,  with  the  assent  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  prisoner,  ordered  them  refreshment  on  condi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  them  would  consent  to  receive  it; 
but  the  refreshment  so  ordered  was  refused. 

The  prisoner  not  only  consented  to  the  granting  of 
food,  and  refreshment  at  all  times,  but  after  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  jurors  was  made  known,  prayed  the 
court  to  allow  whatever  should  be  necessary,  especial- 
ly to  those  who  were  indisposed.  From  the  facts  thus 
stated,  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  jury  were  kept 
without  food  and  refreshment,  against  the  prisoner's 
consent;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  two 
of  the  number  occasioned  by  abstinence,  and  which 
might  consequently  have  been  removed  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  nourishment,  they  were  discharged  against 
her  consent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  judge 
was  thought  by  him  to  be  dictated  by  a  passage  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Commonwealth  vs. 
Cook;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  viewing  the  matter 
as  it  was  perhaps  his  duty  to  do,  ft  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  result  at  which  he  arrived,  could  have  been 
avoided.  "But  a  case' may  arise,"  the  Chief  Justice 
had  said  6  Sergt.  &  R.  587,  "in  which  a  jury  may 
find  great  difficulty  in  agreeing,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  so  exhausted  as  to  put  their  health  in  danger. 
No  one  can  think  tor  a  moment,  that  they  are  to  be 
starved  to  death.  God  forbid  that  so  absurd  and  in- 
human a  principle  should  be  contended  fur.  The  mo- 
ment it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  court  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  the  health  of  a  single  juryman  is  so  af- 
fected as  to  incapacitate  him  to  do  his  duty,  a  cask  oi 
necessity  has  AmsEji  which  authorises  the  court  to 
discharge  the  jury."  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
exhaustion  of  a  juror  from  privation  was  viewed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  as  a  case  that  might  legitimately  arise; 
and  undoubtedly  the  supposition  is  consistent  with 
principles  that  were  applicable  to  trial  by  jury  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  law.  It  is  scarce  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  original  object  of  keeping  a  jury  together  with- 
out meat,  drink,  fire  or  candle,  was  to  extort  the  con- 
currence of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  withheld 
it;  for  though  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  297,  declares  that  "men  are  not  to  be  forced 
to  give  their  verdict  against  their  judgements,"  yet  it 
is  said  in  a  curious  note  appended  to  the  remark,  that 
"  it  is  not  a  force  when  any  of  the  jurors  are  compelled 
under  the  peril  of  being  starved  to  death;  for  how  can 
it  be  expected,"  demands  the  annotator,  "that  twelve 
considering  men  should,  in  all  cases,  happen  to  be  of 
the  same  sentiments?"  It  is  certainly  easier  to  answer 
his  question,  than  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  remark. — 
Originally,  it  would  seem,  refreshments  were  not  allow- 
ed even  by  consent  of  the  prisoner;  and  it  was  left  to 
modern  times,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice 
Duncan  in  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Cook,  to  allow  them, 
at  first  by  consent,  and  afterwards  by  'he  inherent  pow- 
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er  of  the  court;  so  that  the  use  of  hunger  as  an  instru- 
ment of  compulsion,  like  many  other  matters,  such  as 
fining  jurors  for  obstinately  holding  out,  seems  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  darkness  in  which  it  was  engen- 
dered. The  ancient  form  of  the  tipstaff's  oath,  indeed 
remains;  but  with  the  implied  qualification  of  being 
controledby  the  direction  of  the  court,  it  affords  an  ad- 
mirable security  against  abuses  that  would  infallibly 
rush  in,  were  jurors  allowed  an  unlimited  license  to  re- 
ceive refreshments  at  their  pleasure,  or  through  any 
other  channel  than  the  order  of  the  court.  Through 
that  channel,  a  reasonable  supply  at  the  public  charge, 
and  in  quantity  so  restricted  as  to  guard  against  excess, 
is  a  matter  not  of  indulgence  but  of  right,  appertaining 
to  the  jurors  not  as  a  body  but  as  individuals,  and  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  majority.  What 
was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  was  doubtless;  drawn  from  recollection,  and 
used  in  illustration  of  the  matter  more  immediately  be- 
fore the  court.  The  application  of  torture  in  order  to 
force  the  conscience,  was  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of 
his  nature;  and  had  the  attention  of  that  humane  and 
excellent  judge  been  drawn  directly  to  the  subject  by 
the  occasion,  there  is  little  hazard  in  affirming  that  the 
result  would  have  been  the  adoption  of  a  sentiment  in 
accordance  with  that  which  is  now  expressed. 

If  then,  the  indisposition  of  the  jurors  was  indeed 
without  the  prisoner's  assent,  and  might  have  been  re- 
moved, what  was  the  course  dictated  by  analogy  from 
parallel  cases'  Undoubtedly  to  recruit  their  forces  by 
food  and  refreshment.  If  a  juror  be  taken  ill,  says  Mr. 
Chifty  Crim.  Law  529,  another  juror  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  him;  and  if  it  appear  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  speedy  recovery,  he  may  be  allowed  proper  re- 
freshment. It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  a  probability  to 
return  to  his  duties,  that  a  new  panned  may  be  ordered. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  indisposition  of  the 
two  jurors  here,  would  have  been  speedily  removed  by 
appropriate  nourishment;  and  their  temporary  exhaus- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  an  available  ground  to  divest 
the  interest  which  the  prisoner  had  in  tlie  verdict.  Her 
plea  of  autre  fois  acquit  has  not  been  maintained  by  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  record;  but  her  other  special 
plea  is  available  in  law,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
demurrer  be  overruled.     She  is  therefore  discharged. 

The  defendant,  Joanna  Clue,  was  then  set  at  liberty. 


From  the  Lancaster  Gazette- 
ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  increasing  demand  for  this  invaluable  fuel,  has 
occasioned  a  close  and  general  search  for  it  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  region  through  which  it  is 
known  or  suspected  to  extend,  and  several  discoveries 
have  been  recently  made,  in  situations  very  convenient 
to  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  much  nearer  to  the  mar- 
ket than  the  mines  that  have  heretofore  been  principally 
relied  upon  for  a  supply.  We  perceive  that  a  seam  of 
this  fossil  has  lately  been  opened  in  stoney  creek  valley, 
six  miles  from  Green's  mills,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  dimensions,  promises  to  be  valuable.  Several 
veins  were  traced  in  the  same  neighborhood,  we  pre- 
sume on  the  same  mountain,  about  three  years  since  by 
Doctor  Kughler,  but  no  vein  of  sufficient  extent  was 
discovered  to  warrant  mining  until  he  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pine  Grove.  The  coal  now  found,  we 
perceive,  is  pronounced  Bituminous,  in  the  paper 
which  gives  an  account  of  it.  That  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  bituminous  coal  in  that  region.  But  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  the  Anthracite  of  the  Short-mountain,  is 
specifically  lighter  than  that  of  Luzerne  county,  ignites 
freely,  and  answers  for  Smith's  fires  and  to  burn  in 
grates,  and  indeed  for  every  purpose,  better  than  that 
of  Luzerne  or  Schuylkill  county. 

The  Short-mountain,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
continuation  of  the  Broad-mountain — and  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination in  Lykent'  valley  eleven  miles  from  the  Sus- 


quehanna appears  to  be  the  Western  termination  of  the) 
numerous  veins  of  coal  that  are  distinctly  traced  from 
Mauch  Chunk,  by  Pottsville,  to  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipitous descent  in  which  the  mountain  is  lost  in  Ly- 
ken's  valley. 

The  mountain  as  it  extends  westward  gradually  nar* 
rows,  preserving  for  many  miles  an  elevation  of  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  .the  valleys  between 
which  it  rises.  Several  veins  of  coal  have  been  opened 
upon  the  south  and  north  side,  and  one  which  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  Bear  Gap,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  yields  about  five 
feet  diameter  of  pure  coal,  and  can  be  worked  about 
three  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  to  where  the  coal 
breaks  into  day  upon  the  south  side  of  the  mountain, 
promising  an  unbroken  body  of  that  dimensions  of  depth 
and  diameter,  for  many  miles  in  length. 

This  singular  deposite,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  which  promises  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  situation  a  facility  of  mining  not  met  with  in 
our  State,  deserves  a  particular  description. 

The  mountain  at  its  termination  is  one  solid,  unbroken 
mass,  about  a  mile  across,  widening  gradually  upon  the 
top  from  a  level  of  about  forty  yards,  as  a  perfect  plain 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  All  at  once  this 
plain  sinks  in  the  centre,  longitudinally  with  the  moun- 
tain, forming  a  deep  swamp  valley  in  its  bosom,  which 
extends  North  East  five  or  six  miles,  into  which  numer- 
ous springs  flow,  the  accumulated  waters  of  which  pro- 
duce a  considerable  stream,  bursting  through  the  South- 
ern side  of  the  mountain  out  of  what  is  called  Bear  Gap, 
or  Bear  Hole  Gap,  into  Williams'  Valley,  cutting  its  pas- 
sage down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the  only 
pass  by  which  Bear  Valley  can  be  entered,  and  in  this 
pass  all  the  coal  seams  are  found,  on  both  sides,  shewing 
evidently  that  the  convulsion,  or  the  bursting  of  the 
lake  confined  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  which 
formed  the  Gap,  crossed  the  line  of  the  seams  and 
severed  them  in  two. 

This  pass  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  the  number 
of  veins  already  explored  on  the  south  side  of  the  south 
division  of  the  mountain  are  five,  varying  in  breadth,  the 
smallest  four  feet  of  pure  coal,  and  are  found  about  fifty 
yards  apart,  dipping  about  forty-five  degrees  north,  and 
run  with  the  mountain  range  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. There  are  evidences  of  nine  veins  on  the  south 
side  of  this  mountain,  one  or  two  upon  the  summit  and 
four  upon  the  north  side,  all  crossing  the  gap  at  right 
angles.  One  of  these  veins,  upon  the  apex  of  the  ridge, 
lately  examined,  measured  fourteen  feet  pure  coal,  and 
how  much  more  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  slate 
upon  one  side  was  not  reached.  On  the  northern  di- 
vision of  the  mountain  several  veins  have  been  struck, 
but  no  mining  commenced,  except  to  ascertain  the  fact 
that  it  also  contains  abundance  of  coal. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  principal  mining  operations 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  Gap,  where  the  coal  is  of  easy 
access:  and  little  tunnelling  can  be  required,  and  where 
preparations  are  now  making  to  lay  the  rail  road.  The 
great  advantages  of  this  position  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived, by  observing  that  in  the  gorge  of  this  Gap, 
twenty-eight  veins  can  be  opened,  with  separate  gangs 
of  miners  on  each  vein,  working  over  each  others  heads 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  on  both  sides  of  the  gap, 
running  out  their  laden  cars  as  speedily  as  filled,  upon 
the  rail  road,  and  despatching  them  at  once,  by  steam 
or  horse  power,  without  any  other  handling  of  the  coal, 
to  the  Susquehanna  at  Millersburg.  At  the  same  time 
other  bodies  of  workmen  may  be  employed  at  suitable 
intervals,  tunnelling  into  the  same  veins,  as  far  as  the 
rail  road  can  be  conveniently  reached,  which  will  be 
at  least  for  seven  or  eight  miles  along  the  mountain,  un- 
til it  is  found  expedient  to  extend  the  line  still  farther 
east. 

It  is  upon  this  region  that  the  counties  of  Dauphin, 
Cumberland,  Lancaster,  York  and  Adams,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Alex- 
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andria,  and  the  towns  unpon  the  Chesapeake,  must 
principally  depend  for  their  supplies  of  fuel;  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  distance  of  carriage  is  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  from  the  Wilkesbarre  mines; 
in  the  second,  the  coal  is  infinitely  superior  for  family 
use,  for  Cupola  furnaces,  and  Smith's  forges,  to  any 
other  Anthracite  that  has  yet  reached  the  market,  can 
be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  if  a  company  should 
be  formed  with  a  sufficient  capital  to  prosecute  the 
business  on  an  extensive  and  economical  plan,  a  supply 
to  any  extent,  for  home  consumption  or  exportation, 
could  be  furnished  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  surveys  for  the  rail  road  have  been  completed, 
and  the  work  of  grading,«we  understand,  commenced 
in  Bear  Gap,  from  which  it  proceeds  in  a  western  di- 
rection, five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
from  its  termination,  eleven  miles — to  Millersburg,  at 
the  landing  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  all  sixteen  miles; 
with  a  graduated  descent  of  less  than  twenty  feet  to  the 
mile, 

We  think  our  friend3  in  Baltimore  would  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  region. 


Ikterestikq  Experiment. — Mr.  Badger  gave  a  very 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  burning  Anthracite  Coal,  in 
Bowdoin  Square,  Saturday  evening.  He  ignited  and 
caused  to  burn  briskly  about  three  pecks  of  Lackawan- 
na Coal,  in  an  iron  cage  suspended  in  the  open  air.  The 
cage  containing  the  coal  exhibited  a  solid  body  of  fire. 
It  shows  very  clearly  that  this  coal  does  not  require 
great  draft  to  it — and  with  the  aid  of  a  well  constructed 
grate,  (different  from  any  now  in  use,)  it  may  be  made 
to  throw  out  a  greater  quantity  of  heat,  than  can  be  de- 
rived by  the  present  mode  of  burning  it.  Our  churches 
may  be  warmed  by  a  suspended  grate,  with  a  conductor 
to  carry  off  the  gas — at  a  triBing  expense,  and  made 
perfectly  comfortable. — Boston  paper. 

Anthracite  Coal. — The  advantages  of  this  mineral 
are  daily  developing  themselves.  Among  the  new  uses 
to  which  it  has  been  applied  is  that  of  colouring  hats. 
Messrs.  Boas  &  Co.  of  this  place,  have  erected  a  furnace 
for  that  purpose,  nearly  similar  to  those  in  use  for  burn- 
ing wood.  Coal  has  been  used  for  some  time  past  for 
planking,  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
applied  to  colouring  hats.  Besides  the  saving  in  price 
the  heat  made  by  a  coal  fire  is  found  to  be  more  uniform 
and  regular  than  wood,  which  is  a  great  desideratum, 
as  a  slight|  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  fire  is  in- 
jurious to  the  hats.  Half  a  bushel  of  Coal  is  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  colouring  for  twenty  hours. 

Reading  Chronicle. 
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On  Thursday  the  Legislature  met.  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Laporte  of 
the  House — at  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  Govern- 
or's Message  was  delivered.  We  have  received  a  co- 
py of  it.  Its  great  length,  and  a  wish  to  present  it  en- 
tire, compels  us  to  postpone  its  publication  until  next 
week. 


During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  extreme- 
ly severe.  On  Sunday  last  some  snow  fell.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Delaware  has  been  interrupted  for  sever- 
al days  by  the  floating  ice — and  on  Thursday  was  com- 
pletely closed  between  the  city  and  island,  so  that  per- 
sons have  been  crossing  upon  the  ice.  The  Schuylkill  has 
been  fast  for  some  days.  The  supply  of  fuel  has  been 
unusually  small — and  oak  wood  has  been  sold  at  10. to 


$12,  and  hickory  as  high  as  $15.     The  supply  of  coal 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  disposed  of. 

On  Thursday  night  there  was  a  fall  of  snow — and  a 
few  sleighs  were  in  motion  yesterday.  The  weather 
somewhat  moderated.but  with  appearance  of  more  snow. 

Years  in  which  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was 
obstructed  by  ice  in  December. 

1681  Dec.  11,  Vrozen  over  in  one  night. 

1720  do     20,  River  full  of  ice— free  on  the  27th. 

1721  do     19,  do 

1724  do     15,  do 

1725  do     21,  do 

1730  do     21,  do 

1731  do     14,  do 

1740  do  19,            do  not  navigable  till  13th  Mc'h. 

1746  do  28,  Frozen  up. 

1747  do  15,  Full  of  ice. 
1751  do  17,        do 
1753  do  29,  Closed, 

1758  do    28,  Full  of  ice. 

1759  do    21,        do 

1761  do  17,  Interrupted  for  several  days  past. 

1764  do  27,  do  do 

1767  do  24,  do  do 

1769  do  21,  do  do 

1771 .  do  23,  Full  of  ice. 

1780  do  —    March  4th  river  opened  after  being 
closed  nearly  3  months. 

1783  do  26,  Closed, 

1784  do  22,  At  a  stand. 

1786     do     —    Stopped — day  not  mentioned. 
1788     do     23,  Large  quantities  of  ice — 26th  skait- 
ing  on  Schuylkill. 

1790  do      8,  River  closed. 

1791  do    23,  do 

1796  do      6,  Susquehanna — men  and  horses  cross 

on  the  ice. 
do    23,  Delaware  closed. 

1797  do       1,  Schuylkill  fast — Delaware  full  of  ice. 

1798  do     12,  Ice  in  Delaware — open  on  15th,  and 

again  closed  on  17th. 
1802    do     19,  River  fast. 
1804    do     18,  Full  of  ice. 
1806    do     18,         do 
1808     do      8,  Skim  ice  in  the  docks. 

1810  do     18,  Frozen  from  side  to  side,  broke  up 

on  19th. 

1811  do    25,  Full  of  ice. 

1812  do       9,   Schuylkill  fast — Delaware  full  of  ice. 
1814     do     15,  Much  floating  ice. 

1818    do    —    Obstructed — day  not  mentioned. 

1825    do    28,  Some  ice. 

The  river  may  have  been  closed  in  other  years  not 
mentioned,  but  we  have  no  account  of  it — 1797,  seems 
to  be  the  earliest  occurrence  mentioned,  viz.  Dec.  1st. 
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GOVERNORS    MESSAGE. 

Dec.    7. 

This  day  at  12   o'clock,  the  Governor  transmitted  to 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  following 
MESSAGE. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
Fellow  Citizens: 

Among  the  many  arduous  and  responsible  duties  en- 
joined upon  the  executive  by  the  constitution,  there  is 
none  which,  in  its  faithful  performance,  calls  for  more 
careful  consideration  and  serious  reflection  than  that  of 
arranging  the  details,  which.that  it  may  answer  the  design 
intended,  ought  to  enter  into  the  annual  message  usual- 
ly transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  opening 
of  its  session. 

It  was  doubtless  the  design  of  those,  by  whom  it  was 
deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  constitutional  direction,  that  every  such  docu- 
ment should  be  so  framed  and  adjusted  as  to  contain  a 
succinct,  but  faithful  narrative  of  the  true  state  of  the 
commonwealth,  exhibiting  distinctly  and  without  dis- 
guise, to  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  to  those 
whom  they  represent,  all  such  prominent  acts  and  mea- 
sures adopted  and  transacted  in  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  as  immediately  affect  the  pub- 
lic interests  or  require  legislative  action, and  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  such  measures,  for  theirdeliberations 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  will  best  tend  to  pro- 
mole  the  general  welfare,  and  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

In  approaching  the  performance  of  this  difficult  un- 
dertaking, I  feel  myself  relieved  from  much  of  the  em- 
barrassment which  a  different  state  of  circumstances 
would  have  occasioned,  by  the  consideration  that  what- 
ever aspect  the  state  of  the  commonwealth  may  present 
to  the  view  of  others,  1  feel  myself  warranted  in  decla- 
ring it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  there  has  not  been 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  into  con- 
sideration its  prosperous  condition  and  its  magnificent 
future  prospects,  when  there  was  greater  cause  for 
mutual  congratulation,  and  for  devout  aspirations  of 
gratitude  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  every  blessing,  than 
that  which  the  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  of  this 
rich  and  flourishing  commonwealth  now  presents. 
What  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  feel  the  honest- 
glow  of  patriotic  pride  and  unfeigned  satisfaction  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  eminent  advantages  possessed  by 
his  native  or  adopted  State — in  its  abundant  resources — 
the  elevated  position  it  occupies  amongst  its  sister 
states — its  numerous  benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions— its  extensive  public  improvements,  finished  and 
in  progress  towards  completion,  giving  assurance  of  an 
ample  and  speedy  return,  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
all  thedisquietudeand  uneasiness  which  the  unavoidable 
delays,  the  heavy  expenditures,  and  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments,  that  occurred  in  the  course  of 
their  construction  have  occasioned — its  vast  and  almost 
unlimited  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
mineral  wealth — its  healthful  climate,  its  rich,  luxuri- 
ant soil,  its  extensive  and  well  established  credit,  and 
its  citizens  enjoying  every  where  in  rich  profusion  all 
the  necessaries  and  atl  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
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of  life.  With  advantages  such  as  these,  and  in  a  state 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  such  as  is  distinctly  seen 
and  felt  in  every  section  of  this  highly  favored  common- 
wealth,the  language  of  complaint  ought  not  to  be  heard, 
and  poverty  and  want,  the  consequence  sometimes,  in- 
deed, of  accident  or  some  peculiar  casualty  (which  the 
humanity  of  our  citizens  will  not  suffer  to  remain  long 
unrelieved,)  but  more  frequently  to  be  traced  to  indo- 
lence and  vice,  ought  rarely  to  be  seen  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

Extending  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
state,  we  have  abundant  cause  for  unaffected  felicita- 
tion and  profound  gratitude,  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
increasing  greatness  as  a  people,  whose  progressive 
improvement  has  been  rapid  and  extensive  beyond  the 
example  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  dignified  and  en- 
viable superiority  of  whose  government, insfitutions  and 
laws,  in  comparison  with  those  of  every  other  country, 
lurnishes  a  subject  for  universal  admiration  and  respect 
abroad,  and  inspires  a  laudable  patriotic  pride,  venera- 
tion and  confidence  at  home.  Blessed  with  peace  and 
tranquility,  and  a  disposition  to  cherish  and  preserve 
them — with  an  extended  commerce  rendering  tributa- 
ry to  us  the  resources  of  other  nations,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  our  own  productions, a  rich  profusion  of  agri- 
cultural  products  commanding  generous  prices, liberally 
rewarding  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  industrious  farmer; 
a  sound  currency  circulating  freely,  and  without  impe- 
diment or  loss  in  every  section  of  the  Union;  an  over- 
flowing treasury  and  a  public  debt  nearly  extinguished. 
Our  domestic  industry  encouraged  and  protected,  and 
possessing  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  the  opinions  here- 
tofore entertained  and  expressed,  by  the  venerable  pa- 
triot at  the  head  of  the  general  government,  that  inter- 
nal improvements,  of  a  national  character,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  languish;  we  may  indeed  appreciate  with 
becoming  confidence  and  with  feelings  of  patriotic  ex- 
ultation, the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended 
our  republican  form  of  government,  formerly  consider- 
ed an  experiment  of  doubtful  efficacy,  to  sustain  itself 
against  all  the  variety  ofchanges  and  embarrassing  per- 
plexities to  which,  in  the  course  of  its  manifold  politi- 
cal probations,  it  would  necessarily  be  exposed;  but 
since  proved  by  the  unerring  test  of  time  and  the  ex- 
perience  which  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances, 
the  consequence  of  occasional  popular  commotions,  but 
more  recently  of  a  protracted  -and  vindictive  war  with 
a  powerful  foreign  nation,  has  furnished,  not  only  to 
possess  the  capacity  to  secure  to  its  citizens  a  greater 
amount  of  true  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  of  tem- 
poral bliss  and  prosperity  than  is  conferred  by  differ- 
ently constituted  governments  elsewhere,  but  also  to 
combine  the  strength  and  energy,  necessary  for  nation- 
al security  and  protection,  with  the  firmness  and  stabil- 
ity which  eminently  fit  it  for  every  vicissitude  to  which 
governments  are  exposed  in  the  ever  varying  coursa 
of  events. 

But  whilst  we  are  indulging  in  congratulations  with 
regard  to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  common  coun- 
try, and  adverting  to  the  extensive  artificial  improve. 
ments  constructed  and  in  progress  in  our  own  common- 
wealth, may  I  not  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  sensations  of  unaffected  exultation  and  delight, 
which  the  deep  interest  all  must  feel  in  the  subject, 
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cannot  fail  to  inspire,  to  direct  your  attention  to,  and 
to  congratulate  you  upon  its  recent  extraordinary 
moral  improvement,  exemplified  in  the  gradual,  but 
clearly  perceptible,  decrease  of  crime  of  every  grade 
and  description,  and  especially  in  the  manifest  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  victims  to  that  most  degrading  of 
all  vices,  intemperance,  the  genetrix  of  crime;  and  to 
which  most  vices  owe  their  depraved  origin:  but  upon 
which  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  wise  and  the 
good  every  where,  aided  by  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, have  stamped  the  seal  of  reprobation  and  doomed 
it  to  such  an  overw  helming  measure  of  odium  and  in- 
effable contempt,  as  even  the  unfortunate  votary,  with 
habits  the  most  inverate  and  confirmed,  cannot  assume 
the  hardihood  to  brave  or  to  resist.  The  entire  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  persons  employ- 
ed upon  the  public  works,  now  constructing  by  the 
State,  would,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  greatly  aid  in 
still  further  extirpating  this  loathsome  and  destructive 
moral  contagion  from  amongst  us,  be  attended  with  the 
most  happy  consequences  to '.he  indviduals  themselves, 
and  produce  results  highly  beneficial  to  their  employers 
and  to  the  State. 

A  kindred  evil  to  that  of  intemperance,  however, 
equally  ruinous  to  the  morals  aud  destructive  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  community,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  foreign  lottery  tickets,  and  the  drawing 
of  lotteries  within  this  commonwealth,  which  has  been 
permitted  to  progress  for  many  years,  and  is  still  tolera- 
ted amongst  us;  no  successful  effort  having  hitherto 
been  made  to  arrest  it.  And  so  long  as  we  shall  have  a 
lottery  drawn  within  the  State,  by  authority  of  law,  we 
must  expect  a  continual  influx  of  tickets  upon  us  from 
other  states,  the  sales  of  which  will  be  cloaked  and  con- 
nived at,  under  the  legalized  sales  of  tickets  of  the 
Union  Canal  Lottery.  And  such  is  the  infatuation  pro- 
duced upon  the  community,  by  his  fascinating  and  allu- 
ring enticement  to  adventure,  that  until  there  shall 
no  longer  be  a  vestige  of  a  lottery  authorized  by  law, 
tolerated  in  the  State,  the  several  acts  of  assembly,  pro- 
viding severe  penalties  against  the  venders  of  foreign 
or  unauthorized  lottery  tickets,  will  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  will  not  be  enforced  against  offenders.  The 
Union  Canal  Company  having  heretofore  transferred 
the  right  accruing  to  them,  under  the  several  acts  of 
assembly  authorizing  the  lottery,  to  Archibald  Mcln- 
tyre,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  con- 
tract of  transfer  having  recently  been  renewed  with  the 
transferee,  for  two  jears,  from  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  1  would  recommend  that  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  or  sooner  if  practicable,  such  arrangements 
with  the  company,  should,  if  possible,  be  made,  con- 
sistent with  good  faith,  as  would  relieve  the  Common- 
wealth, from  a  great  and  apparently  interminable  mo- 
ral evil.  It  is  believed  that  by  expunging  from  the  stat- 
ute book  the  last  act  to  be  found  there  in  favor  of  lotte- 
ries, a  great  and  lasting  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
community  at  large,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
mischief  rests,  would  then  be  entirely  eradicated;  and 
by  providing  for  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  laws  al- 
ready in  force  against  the  venders  of  foreign  tickets, 
and  of  tickets  issued  in  our  own  State,  without  the  mv 
thority  oflaw,anend  would  soon  be  put  to  a  grievous 
and  growing  moral  malady,  and  the  community  would 
be  relieved  from  a  species  of  taxation,  which,  although 
voluntary,  is  of  the  most  onerous,  oppressive  and  ruin- 
ous kind. 

As  a  grain  growing  State,  Pennsylvania  is  not  excell- 
ed by  any  of  her  sister  States;  and  much  has  been  done 
by  former  legislatures  to  encourage  an  increase  of  her 
agricultural  productions,  by  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  opening  avenues  to  market,  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial or  turnpike  roads,  and  for  the  erection  of  firm  and 
substantial  bridges:  and  much  is  still  in  progress  to  be 
done  further  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  its  principal  cities,  by  means 
of  canals  and  rail  roads;  which  will  not  fail  to  hare  a 


beneficial  tendency  in  favor  of  extending  and  diffusing 
the  business  of  agriculture  more  generally  throughout 
the  state,  and  of  infusing  into  our  farmers  a  spirit  of 
laudable  ambition  to  excel  as  well  in  the  quality  as  in 
the  quantity  of  their  productions;  by  means  of  which 
the  general  wealth  of  the  State,  as  well  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals, will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  condition  of  our  agriculturists  might  be 
still  further  improved  by  fostering  and  encouraging,  by 
judicious  legislative  enactments,  the  culture  of  a  great- 
er variety  of  productions,  and  the  improvement,  as  well 
in  the  art  and  manner  of  producing  as  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  thing  produced.  It  is  generally  suppo- 
sed, that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  adverse  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  or  the  mul- 
berry tree,  and  that  both  wine  and  silk  might,  in  a  short 
time,  with  proper  attention,  and  the  aid  of  legislative 
encouragement,  be  raised  in  such  sufficient  quantities  as 
to  furnish,  if  not  a  part  of  our  staple  for  exportation,  at 
least  an  adequate  supply  for  home  consumption.  Be- 
sides there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  former,  if  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  would,  in  addition  to  the  advanta- 
ges it  would  confer  upon  the  producer,  have  a  salutary 
moral  influence  upon  society,  by  lessening,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  sum  of  human  misery  in  the  dimunition 
of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it 
would  in  all  probability  be  used,  and  thus  aid  the  phi- 
lanthropic efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance  in  spee- 
dily removing  from  the  community,  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable and  destructive  calamities  with  which  the  hu- 
man family  ever  was  afflicted. 

Would  not  the  encouragement  of  societies  in  each 
county,  to  give  effect  to  the  objects  I  have  mentioned, 
and  to  be  formed  upon  such  principles  and  under  such 
regulations,  as  the  legislature  should  prescribe,  give  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  impetus  to  agricultural  enter- 
prise, and  stimulate,  in  the  industrious  practical  farm- 
ers of  own  State,  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  to  sur- 
pass earh  other  in  the  art  of  producing,  and  in  the  va- 
riety, the  superiority  and  abundance  of  their  produc- 
tions? To  awaken  an  interest  upon  this  subject,  small 
annual  appropriations  might  be  made,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  several  societies,  and  by  them  dealt  out  in 
the  shape  of  premiums,  to  such  as  should  merit  them, 
which  would  not  fail  to  excite  a  wholesome  emulation 
among  a  valuable  class  of  citizens,  and  add  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  without  injurious- 
ly affecting  the  public  treasury. 

The  improvement  of  the  mind  should  be  the  first 
care  of  the  American  statesman,  and  the  dissemination 
of  learning  and  knowledge  ought  to  form  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  ambition.  Virtue  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  only  appropriate  pillars  upon  which  a 
Republican  Government  can  securely  rest:  without 
these,  liberty  itseif  would  soon  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness, anil  our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  so  highly 
cherished  by  ourselves,  and  so  much  admired  and  re- 
spected by  the  wise,  and  the  patriotic  of  other  nations, 
would  be  ingulphed  in  anarchy,  and  become  the  re- 
proach of  their  friends  and  the  derision  of  the  enemies 
of  the  equal  rights  of  man  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Under  these  impressions,  no  opportunity  has  been 
omitted  earnestly  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  establishing 
by  law  a  general  system  of  common  school  education, 
by  means  of  which,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution, 
"the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis,"  and  that  the  benefits 
and  the  blessings  resulting  therefrom,  may  be  extended 
to  the  rising  generation,  indiscriminately  and  universally. 

It  is  cause  for  no  ordinary  measure  of  gratification, 
that  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  considered  this 
subject  worthy  of  its  deliberations,  and  advanced  one 
step  towards  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  State, 
by  laying  a  foundation  for  raising  a  fund  to  be  employ- 
ed hereafter  in  the  righteous  cause  of  a  practical  gene- 
ral education;  and  it  is  no  less  gratifying  to  know,  that 
public  opinion  is  giving  strong  indications  of  having 
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undergone  a  favorable  change  in  reference  to  this  mo- 
mentous measure,  and  by  its  gradual  but  powerful  work- 
ings, is  fast  dispelling  the  grovelling  fallacies,  but  too 
long  prevalent,  that  gold  is  preferable  to  knowledge, 
and  that  dollars  and  cents  are  of  higher  estimation  than 
learning.  This  powerful  lever,  by  which  the  actions  of 
men  are  principally  regulated,  is  fast  approaching  a 
crisis  in  relation  to  this  much  agitated  question,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  speedily  induce  legisla- 
tive action  in  reference  to  it:  not,  it  is  hoped,  howe- 
er,  too  speedily  for  maturing  a  well  digested  system, 
possessing  that  degree  of  perfection  by  which  it  will  be 
rendered  generally  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  realize  the  ardent  hopes  and  fond  antici- 
pations of  its  many  warm  and  zealous  friends.  A  sys- 
tem that  would  not  have  such  a  tendency,  but  would  be 
received  with  dissatisfaction  by  the  people,  would  have 
the  unhappy  effect  of  blasting  for  a  time,  the  anxious 
expectations  of  the  advocates  of  general  education;  of 
reviving  former  prejudices,  and  of  retarding  for  many 
years,  the  progress  of  intellectual  improvement.  In 
order  therefore,  that  a  system,  the  most  perfect  that 
can  be  devised,  and  one  that  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  our  constituents,  may  be  projected 
in  the  first  instance,  should  any  difficulties  occur,  in  the 
course  of  your  deliberations  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
or  in  regard  to  the  most  eligible  plan  to  to  be  adopted, 
I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  commission, to  consist  of  3  or  more  talented 
and  intelligent  individuals,known  friends  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  education, whose  duty  itshouldbe 
to  collect  all  the  information,  and  possess  themselves  of 
all  the  facts  and  knowledge,  that  can  be  obtained  from 
any  quarter,  having  a  bearing  upon,  or  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  education,  and  to  arrange  and  embody 
the  same  in  a  report,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  their  next  session,  for  examination  and  final  ac- 


tedfrom  the  jurisprudence  of  our  country.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  her 
laws,  and  has  uniformly  been  in  advance  of  her  sister 
States  in  all  legislative  enactments  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  humanity,  or  having  for  their  object  the 
security  of  personal  liberty — hence  it  is,  that  she  can 
lay  a  rightful  claim  to  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  to  have  virtually  abo- 
lished imprisonment  for  debt,  by  the  mild  provisions  of 
her  insolvent  law?.  A  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
not  been  guilty  of  fraud,  and  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  several  acts  made  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  cannot  now  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  this 
Slate:  with  this  legislative  arrangement,  both  debtor 
and  creditor  appear  to  be  satisfied;  and  how  far  a  fur- 
ther exemption  of  the  person  of  the  debtor,  from  execu- 
tion or  imprisonment  for  debt,  would  really  benefit  the 
indigent  class  of  our  citizens,  is  a  question  worthy  of 
grave  and  serious  considtiation.  Short  credits  are,  it 
is  believed,  essential  accommodations,  without  winch 
the  comforts  of  the  poor  man  would  be  greatly  curtail- 
ed, and  although  by  exempting  his  person  from  execu- 
tion altogether,  in  certain  cases,  his  immunity  from  re- 
straint would  be  enlarged,  yet'itcan  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that,  from  that  very  cause,  his  difficulties  to  obtain 
credit  for  even  the  necessaries  of  life  would  not  fail  to 
be  greatly  increased.  To  guard  the  public  against 
frauds,  and  to  confine  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the 
honest  poor,  would  be  attended  with  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty:  should  the  subject,  however,  be  presented 
for  your  consideration,  it  will  doubtless  receive  the  at- 
teniion  to  which  its  importance  will  entitle  it. 

Although  our  State  can  boast  of  as  mild,  as  perfect 
and  as  efficient  a  code  of  laws  as  an  enlighted  course  of 
legislation  could  produce,  or  as  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity could  reasonably  desire;  yet  there  are  com- 
plaints,  and  it  is  believed  many  of  them  are  well  found- 


tion  thereon.     Such  a  course,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  i  ed,  not  indeed   of  any  defect  in  the  laws,  but   of  vexa 


would  tend  more  than  any  other,  to  elicit  much  valuable 
information  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  would 
facilitate  the  progress  and  final  completion  of  this  much 
desired  work;  and  would  not  fail  to  secure  for  it  a  grea- 
ter measure  of  protection  than  could  under  other  circum- 
stances be  attained. 

The  policy  of  a  protecting  tariff,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  works  of  internal  improvement,  of  a  na- 
tional character,  by  the  general  government,  are  favor- 
ite measures  with  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and)  the 
former  is  esteemed  by  them  as  being  identified  with 
their  best  interests.  The  constitutionality  of  these 
measures  is  not  questioned  here,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
entertained  of  their  entire  expediency;  and  much  as  we 
may  regret  that  complaints,  with  regard  to  the  suppo- 
sed oppressive  character,  and  bearing  of  one  of  those 
measures,  should  obtain  elsewhere;  yet  from  the  uni- 
versal prosperity  that  is  admitted  to  abound  in  every 
part  of  our  happy  country,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  prevailing  discontents  are  well  founded; 
and  we  are  admonished  to  restrain  our  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  our  complaining  brethren,  lest  in  lending 
ourselves  to  aid  in  relieving  them  from  an  imaginary 
oppression,  we  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  be  se- 
riously oppressed.  Upon  these  all  engrossing  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  repeatedly  expressed  through  her  State  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  by  her  representatives  in  congress,  and 
so  long  as  she  shall  continue  to  place  a  proper  estimate 
upon  ber  own  prosperity,  and  the  success  of  her  infant 
manufacturing  establishments,  she  will  not  cease  to 
cherish  the  same  sentiments  in  favor  of  measures  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  fostering  and  encouragement 
of  her  domestic  industry  and  enterprise. 

The  policy  of  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  is  a 
subject  which  has  for  some  time  past  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  humane  and  philanthropic  portion  of  our 
citizens,  and  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  have  this  harsh  feature  eradica- 


tions delays  occurring  in  the  judicial  administration  of 
them, not  ascribable  to  any  want  of  ability, fidelity, indus- 
try or  zeal  in  ihose  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  them, 
but  owing  principally  to  a  defective  organization  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  Judiciary  System  itself,  and  an  inju- 
dicious distribution  of  duties  to  be  performed,  and  of 
the  public  business  to  be  transacted,  among  the  several 
tribunals  charged  with  their  execution.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject of  too  grave  a  character  and  altogether  too  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  to  every  one  of  us,  to  be  passed 
over  lightly  or  treated  with  indifference.  The  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  State, 'he  court, in  the  last  resort; 
from  whose  decrees  and  judgments  there  is  no  appeal; 
and  whose  decisions  and  the  principles  established  by 
them,  are  to  constitute  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  be  binding  upon  us  and  our  posteriiy  to  the 
remotest  generation;  has  become  so  completely  surchar- 
ged with  business,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  du- 
ties that  have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  the  revival  of  the 
circuit  court  system,  the  natural  increase  of  a  spirit  of 
litigation  consequent  upon  a  rapid  and  extraordinarily 
increasing  population,  and  the  manifold  and  diversified 
pursuits  in  which  that  population  is  engaged,  that  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  judges  is  indispensably  devo- 
ted to  the  hearing  and  hurried  decisions  of  causes — I 
say  the  hurried  decision  of  causes,  because  from  the  in- 
terminable mass  of  business  before  them,  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  upon  which  their  unwearied 
industry  and  untiring  efforts  can  make  no  impression, 
there  is  no  time  for  research,  examination  or  reflection 
— the  supplicating,  anxious  appeals  of  the  suitors  impel 
the  judges  to  an  exertion  of  all  their  energies,  to  rid 
the  docket  of  its  cumbrous  and  oppressive  load,  and  de- 
cisions are,  and  necessarily  must  be  hastily  made,  to 
enable  them  to  progress  with  the  celerity  which  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  and  a  desire  to  despatch  the 
public  business  require.  Hence  the  frequent  difference 
of  opinion  that  but  too  often  manifests  itself  upon  the 
bench,  tending  to  create  doubt  and  uncertainty  a9  to 
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what  the  law  really  is,  and  which  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ultimately  lead  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  our  judicial 
decisions.  It  is  due  to  the  judges  that  they  should  be 
measurably  relieved  from  an  excess  of  labor;  it  is  due 
totheir  reputations  as  jurists,  and  to  the  character  of 
their  decisions,  that  they  should  have  some  leisure  for 
reading  and  reflection;  but  above  all,  it  is  due  to  the 
good  people  of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  security 
and  protection  of  their  persons,  their  reputations  and 
property,  that  the  judiciary  branch  of  the  Government 
should  be  so  constituted,  as  to  afford  them  that  security 
and  protection,  by  a  prompt,  vigorous  and  wholesome 
administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  the  people  anxiously  look  for  relief  in  thisim 


first  day  of  July  then  next.  Among  the  several  pro- 
posals received  (copies  of  which  will  be  hid  before 
you)  that  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  an 
offer  to  take  the  entire  loan  at  a  premium  of  six  per  cent, 
or  one  hundred  and  six  dollars  in  money  for  every  one 
hundred  dolls.of  stock  to  be  created  under  the  act, bear- 
ing an  interest  of  five  percent,  was  accepted,  by  which 
transaction  the  State  will  receive  the  very  liberal  boun- 
ty of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  seventy  one  cents, 
of  the  loan  thus  made,  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy  two  cents  has  been  received 
and  applied  to   the  repayment  of  the  temporary  loan 


portant  particular — some  of  the  existing  evils  have  been    authorized  by  act  of  12ih  January,  1831 — for  the  relief 
attempted  to  be  pointed  out — and  there  is  every  confi-    of  certain  turnpike  roads,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  21st 


dence  that  the  remedy  will  be  applied 

Standing  armies  have  always  been  considered  as 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
country — a  well  regulated  militia  is  the  only  kind  of 
military  force  to  which  freemen  should  resort  for  de- 
fence upon  any  emergency,  either  ot  invasion  or  rebel- 
lion; but  to  make  that  species  of  force  effective,  in 
Pennsylvania,  would  require  a  change  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  the  manner  of  its  discipline,  entirely  different 
from  those  which  now  exist.  It  is  universally  admit- 
ed  that  the  present  system  is  generally  defective  in 
its  provisions  and  its  details,  and  oppressively  burden- 
some to  those  upon  whom  it  operates,  without  accom- 
plishing any  adequate,  useful  purpose. 

Volunteers  should  be  encouraged  by  every  honora- 
ble incitement  tending  to  induce  an  increase  of  that 
valuable  and  efficient  portion  of  our  military  strength 
— immunities  should  be  granted,  privileges  confer- 
red, and  every  facility  afforded  and  provisions  made 
for  the  prompt  organization  and  complete  military 
equipment  of  all  who  are  willing  to  enrol  themselves 
in  corps  of  that  description. 

It  is  altogether  questionable,  whether  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  render  the  militia,  as   such,  a  better 


March  last — towards  payment  of  interest  which  became 
due  on  loans  on  the  first  day  of  August  last,  as  authori- 
zed and  directed  by  the  last  mentioned  act — in  disburse- 
ments for  work  done  under  old  contracts  and  for  pay- 
ment for  labour  performed  under  new  contracts,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  directions  contained  in  the  same  act.  The 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment fund,  and  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
will  shortly  be  laid  before  you,  and  will  exhibit,  in  detail, 
the  several  disbursements,  made  out  of  the  sums  drawn 
on  account  of  the  loan  aforesaid, from  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  payments  on  contracts,  authorized  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  the  21st  March  last,  amounted  to  a 
larger  sum  than  had  been  anticipated,  which  will  induce 
the  necessity  of  a  pro  rata  deduction  from  the  several 
specific  appropriations  authorized  by  that  act. 

The  loan  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  30th  March  last,  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  a  loan  of  moneys  to  be  invested  in  the 
internal  improvement  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  repairs,  damages,  and  other  demands  upon  said 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was,  after  due  notice 
given,  also  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in- 
stitution agreeing  to  pay  one  hundred  and  six  dollars  in 


disciplined  or   more  formidable  force,   than  it  already    money  for  every  one   hundred  dollars  of  stock  to  be 


is,  without  the  sacrifice  of  more  time  and  the  intro 
duction  of  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  military 
tactics  and  discipline  than  in  a  state  of  peace  would  be 
either  useful  or  necessary.  More  knowledge  of  the 
military  art,  it  is  believed,  would  be  acquired  in  one 
week  of  actual  service,  than  is  obtained  in  years  by  the 
ordinary  militia  trainings  as  at  present  practised. 

It  is  gratifying  however  to  learn,  that  a  military  spirit 
honorable  to  our  citizens,  has  recently  been  awakened 
in  raanv  parts  of  the  state,  and  that  a  laudable  desire  to 
invigorate  this  arm  of  our  defence,  and  to  cause  a  more 
perfect  system  to  be  provided  than  has  hitherto  obtain- 
ed, has  been  generally  manifested. 

Much  valuable  information  will  in  all  probability  be 


created  under  the  said  act,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  that  being  the  best  offer  received  for  the  en- 
tire loan,  was  accepted,  yielding  to  the  Commonwealth 
the  further  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  in  the 
shape  of  a  premium  or  bounty,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
the  general  interest  fund.  The  whole  amount  of  this 
loan  has  been  drawn  and  expended  upon  the  several 
objects,  and  for  the  several  purposes,  to  which,  by  the 
act  aforesaid,  it  was  directed  to  be  applied.  The  sea- 
son having  been  unusually  humid  and  rainy,  breaches 
in  the  canal,  where  the  banks  had  not  yet  become  firm, 
were  more  frequent  than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
an  ordinary  season;  besides,  some  of  the  streams  were 
raised  by  sudden  freshets  to  such   height,  as  to  cause 


speedily  elicited  from  that  source,  and  should  the  Gen-    great  injury  and  destruction,  not  only  to  the  works  in 
eral  Assembly  feel  disposed  to  apply  the  panacea  of   their  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  also  to  the  dams 


legislative  reform,  in  accordance  with  public  expecta- 
tion in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  measure  that 
will  tend  to  relieve  the  system  from  its  objectionable 
features  and  those  who  are  embraced  within  its  provis- 
ions from  its  present  onerous  and  useless  exactions. 

In  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the 
sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  21st  March  last,  entitled 
**an  act  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  state  by 
canals  and  rail-roads,"  public  notice  was  given  in  news- 
papers published  at  the  seat  of  government  and  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  that  proposals  would  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
until  a  certain  day  mentioned  in  the  notice,  for  loaning 
to  the  commonwealth  for  internal  improvement  pur- 
poses the  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and 
eighty-eight  [cents,  (the  sum  authorized  by  the  act 
aforesaid  to  be  borrowed,)  reimbursable  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration    of   twenty-five  years  from  the 


erected  upon  them,  which  called  for  a  larger  expendi- 
ture of  monev  for  repairs,  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  required.  As  there  is  no  fund  left,  therefore,  to 
meet  the  claims  for  repairs,  or  for  damages  along  the 
several  lines  of  canal  and  railway,  or  for  the  payment  of 
wages  of  superintendents,  collectors,  supervisors,  and 
lock  keepers,  an  immediate  duty  will  devolve  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  make  such  provision  to  meet  the 
several  enumerated  objects,  as  in  their  wisdom  they 
shall  find  to  be  expedient  and  necessary. 

The  finances  of  the  commonwealth  derived  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  established  for  the  support 
of  Government,  and  those  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  accruing  upon  loans,  do  not  vary  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  last  year.  By  an  act  of  Assembly 
passed  the  fourth  day  of  April  last,  the  Auditor  General 
and  State  Treasurer  are  required  to  close  their  financial 
year  on  the  last  day  of  October,  instead  of  the  last  day 
of  November  of  eacu  year,  as  had  been  heretofore  es- 
tablished by  law,  in  consequence  of  which  alteration 
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tbeir  accounts  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  I  the  State,  and  some  of  them  had  been  actually  made, 
Representatives,  at  the  present  session,  will  exhibit  the  j  and  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  commencement 
financial  transactions  at  the  Treasury  for  eleven  months  |  of  a  system  ot  improvement  were  in  progress;  yet  it  is 
only,  and  not  for  an  entire  fiscal  year,  as  formerly.  j  believed  that  the  celebrated  Canal  Convention  which 
From  the  reports  made  by  these  officers  it  will  appear     assembled  at  Harrisburg  in  the  month  of  August,  1825, 


that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  No. 
vember  last,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  eighty-two 
cents;  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  eleven  months 
from  the  1st  of  December,  1830,  until  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  exclusive  of  loans,  but  including  the  premi- 
ums paid  upon  loans,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  and  thirty  dollars  and  three  cents;  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  period,  excluding  the  sums 
for  internal  improvement  fund  and  for  internal  improve- 
ments, but  including  the  sum  often  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  paid  to 
turnpikes  and  to  commissioners  for  improving  the  pub- 
lic ground  at  Harrisburg,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars  and  sixty  cents,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  ordinary  expenditures  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
and  forty-three  cents;  for  the  disposition  of  this  sum  and 
the  balance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents 
which  remained  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents;  I 
would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  several  reports  of 
the  Auditor  General  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund. 

The  magnificent  enterprise  in  which  Pennsylvania  is 
now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  her  stupendous 
works  of  internal  improvement;  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  her  loans,  to  enable  her  successfully  to  prose- 
cute those  works;  and  the  necessity,  that  has  occurred, 
to  resort  to  the  enactment  of  revenue  laws  to  secure  the 


gave  the  first  impulse  to  public  sentiment  in  favour  of 
commencing  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  within 
the  State,  upon  an  enlarged  and  extensive  scale.  By 
that  convention,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
members,  representing  forty-six  counties,  and  combin- 
ing as  much  talent,  respectability  of  character,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  much  genuine  patriotism 
as  could  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  individuals, 
any  where,  resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  it, 
among  other  things,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  convention, 
"that  the  improvement  of  the  commonwealth  would  be 
best  promoted,  and  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity 
and  happiness  most  securely  established,  by  opening  an 
entire  and  complete  communication  from  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  Alle- 
gheny to  Lake  Erie,  by  the  nearest  and  best  practica- 
ble route,  and  that  such  a  work  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  character  and  standing  of  the  State, 
and  to  preserve  her  strength  and  resources." 

Other  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  convention,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  views  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  works  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted, &c.  And  so  entirely  did  public  opinion  coincide 
with  the  views  of  the  convention,  in  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  making,  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions, 
"  a  vigorous  and  united  exertion  for  accomplishing 
without  delay  the  connexion  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern waters,"  that  at  the  very  next  session  ot  the  General 
Assembly  an  act  to  provide  for  the  commencement  of  a 
canal  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
to  be  styled  "The  Pennsylvania  Canal,"  (approved  the 
25th  February,  1826,)  authorizing  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  a  former  act  immediately  to  locate  and 
contract  for  making  a  canal  and  locks  and  other  works 


establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  payment  of  necessary  thereto  from  the  river  Swatara,  at  or  near 
interest;  are  all  of  them  subjects  in  which  the  people  I  Middletown,  to  or  near  to  a  point  on  the  east  side  of 
have  a  deep  interest,  and  about  which  they  have  a  just  j  the  river  Susquehanna,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
claim  to  be  correctly  and  minutely  informed.  The  Juniata,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiski- 
alarms  and  apprehensions,  however  unfounded,  which  minitas,  and  also  as  soon  as  they  should  deem  it  expe- 
the  imposing  grandeur,  the  extent,  the  diffusiveness  dient  and  practicable  to  construct  a  navigable  feeder  of 
and  the  supposed  expensiveness  of  the  works,  as  they  a  canal  from  French  creek  to  the  summit  level  at  Con- 
enter  into  the  grave  discussions,  and  are  introduced  in-  neaut  lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  the  route  of  a  ca- 
to  the  serious  speculations  of  the  day  excite,  and  the  j  nal  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  sum  of  three  hum- 
gross  misrepresentations  to  which  they  are  not  unfre-  dred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  carrying 
quently  most  unjustifiably  subjected,  will  furnish  a  suf-  j  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect.  And  by  act  of  the 
ficient  justification,  it  is  presumed,  for  submitting  to  1st  April  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  was  authorized 
the  people,  through  the  medium  of  the  executive  mes-  ,  to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  the  sum 
sage,  transmitted  on  the  present  occasion  to  their  repre-  j  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  vested  in  the 
sentatives  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of    commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  to  be 


the  system  of  internal  improvement  adopted  and  prose- 
cuted in  this  state — and  it  is  the  more  gratifying  that 
the  occasion,  of  entering  upon  the  performance  of  that 
part  of  my  duty  to  our  common  constituents,  happens 
at  a  time  when  the  public  works  have  been  so  far  pro- 
gressed in,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  now  in 
full  operation,  and  are  giving  earnest  of  extensive  fu- 
ture usefulness;  when  others  of  them,  of  considerable 
extent,  will  be  in  a  condition  for  active  business  early 
in  the  next  season;  and  when  the  residue  of  those  under 
contract  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  finished  and 
in  operation  in  all  the  next  season  or  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

To  make  the  subject  plain  and  intelligible  to  every 
capacity  is  my  earnest  desire,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  commence  with  the  movements  of 


applied  to  the  construction  of  so  much  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  as  was  then  authorized  by  law  to  be  made 
or  constructed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  just 
recited,  there  were  in  that  year  (1826)  put  under  con- 
tract by  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  twenty-two 
and  a  half  miles  of  canal  on  the  Susquehanna  and  twen- 
ty-four miles  on  the  Allegheny  river,  making  a  total  of 
forty-six  and  a  half  miles— the  disbursements  for  the 
construction  of  which  for  that  year,  including  prelimi- 
nary surveys,  &c.  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty, 
one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars 
and  thirty-eight  cents.  This  legislative  effort  of  the 
session  of  1826,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  which,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  lead  to  the  ex- 


the  people  themselves,  to  which,  it  is  believed,  the  penditure  of  large  sums  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
scheme  of  improvement  is  indebted  for  its  origin,  and  I  State  for  that  object.  No  alarm,  however,  appears  to 
to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  legislation  of  the  I  have  been  excited  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  what 
State,  which  succeeded  those  movements,  commencing  |  had  taken  place,  but  such,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
with  that  which  took  place  in  the  session  of  1826,  and  calm  and  silent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
tracing  it  down  to  the  present  time.  Although  surveys  that  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  another 
and  examinations  had  been  directed  in  some  parts  of !  act  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the 
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9th  April,  1827,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal" — by  which 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners  was  authorized  and 
required  to  locate  and  contract  for  making  a  canal  up 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  to  a  point  at  or  near  Lewistown — 
also,  a  canal,  locks,  and  other  works  necessary  thereto, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and  the  Conemaugh 
from  the  western  section  to  a  point  at  or  near  Blairs- 
ville — and  also  a  canal,  locks,  and  other  works  necessa- 
ry thereto,  up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  the 
eastern  section  ot  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  a  point  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Northumberland — also,  to  com- 
mence operations  on  the  feeder  from  French  creek  to 
the  summit  level  at  Conneaut  lake,  and  to  contract  for 
so  much  as  might  be  adapted  to  either  of  the  routes  in 
contemplation  for  connecting  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
with  Lake  Erie,  for  which  latter  object  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 

The  act  further  directed,  that  if  it  should  appear,  af- 
ter suitable  examinations,  that  a  navigable  canal  could 
be  constructed  between  a  point  at  or  near  Philadelphia 
or  at  Bristol,  or  any  intermediate  point  between  Bristol 
and  the  head  of  tide  water  and  a  point  at  or  near  the 
borough  of  Easton,  then  with  the  consent  of  the  go- 
vernor the  board  of  canal  commissioners  were  authoriz- 
ed, during  the  then  ensuing  season,  to  locate  and  con- 
tract for  making  a  portion  of  said  navigable  communi- 
cation, the  expense  of  which  should  not  exceed  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Numerous  other  surveys 
and  examinations  were  authorized  to  be  made,  and  the 
sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated  to  be 
applied  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  act.  In  pursuance  of  the  directions  contained  in 
the  act  just  recited,  there  were  put  under  contract 
in  that  year  eighteen  miles  of  canal  on  the  Delaware 
from  Bristol  upwards;  forty  miles  on  the  Susquehanna 
from  the  eastern  division  to  Northumberland;  forty-four 
and  a  half  miles  on  the  Juniata  from  its  mouth  to  Lew- 
istown; fifty-one  miles  between  Blairsville  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  nine  miles  of  the  French  creekfeeder;  making 
an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  an  half 
miles  of  canal;  the  disbursements  on  account  of  which 
for  that  year  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and 
ninety-one  cents. 

1  have  been  thus  particular  in  referring  to  the  seve- 
ral works  directed  to  be  put  under  contract  by  the  act 
of  1827,  because  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  scheme 
of  diffusive  and  unconnected  works  of  improvement, 
and  without  expressing  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure,  (which  at  this  time  would  be 
altogether  unavailing,)  I  would  simply  refer  those,  who 
now  object  to  that  course  of  improvement,  and  insist 
that  the  legislation  of  1831  in  reference  to  our  public 
works,  should  have  been  arrested,  to  that  period,  as 
the  one  at  which  a  successful  intervention  to  stay  the 
further  progress  of  the  public  works,  might  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  of  a  less  injurious  charac- 
ter than  could  have  been  the  case  at  any  time  since. 
Whether  the  policy  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  pass- 
ing the  act  of  1827  was  sound  or  otherwise,  is  not  now 
the  question.  The  people  sustained,  and  evinced  their 
satisfaction  with  the  measure  by  again  electing  a  ma- 
jority of  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly,  fa- 
vourable to  a  continued  perseverance  in  further  extend- 
ing and  prosecuting  works  of  internal  improvement; 
and  on  the  24th  March,  1828,  another  act  was  passed 
entitled  "an  act  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
to  provide  for  the  commencement  of  a  rail-road,  to  be 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  to  be  styled 
the  Pennsylvania  rail-road."  By  this  last  mentioned 
act  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  was  authorized  to 
contract  for  making  canals,  locks,  and  other  works, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swatara,  to  Columbia, 
in  Lancaster  county,  from  Lewistown  to  the  highest 


point  expedient  and  practicable  for  a  canal  on  the  Juni- 
ata; from  a  point  at  or  near  Northumberland  to  Bald 
Eagle  on  the  West  Branch;  from  Northumberland  to 
the  New  York  state  line  on  the  North  Branch;  from  a 
point  at  or  near  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton;  and  from 
Blairsville  to  the  highest  point  expedient  and  practica- 
ble for  a  canal  on  the  Conemaugh;  providing,  how- 
ever, that  only  ten  miles  from  the  river  Swatara  to  Co- 
lumbia, not  more  than  twenty-five  not  less  than  twenty, 
on  the  West  Branch,  and  not  more  than  forty-five,  nor 
less  than  fifteen  miles  of  each  of  the  other  sections, 
should  be  put  under  contract  during  that  year.  The 
rail-road  across  the  Allegheny  mountain  was  directed  to 
be  located,  &c.  with  a  view  of  connecting  the  Juniata 
and  Conemaugh  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
the  rail-road  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia  was  direct- 
ed to  be  put  under  contract  within  that  year,  with  a 
view  to  its  completion  within  two  years  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable:  the  act  authorized  further  ex- 
aminations and  surveys,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  were  put 
under  contract  in  1828,  ten  miles  and  an  half  of  the 
French  Creek  feeder,  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  of 
canal  from  Blairsville  up  the  Conemaugh,  forty-five 
miles  on  the  Juniata,  twenty-three  miles  on  the  west 
branch,  forty-five  miles  on  the  north  branch,  thirty-five 
miles  and  a  half  on  the  Delaware,  and  ten  miles  be- 
tween Middletown  and  Columbia,  making  in  the  whole 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  and  a  half  of  canal; 
forty  miles  and  an  half  of  rail  road  formation  were  also 
put  under  contract  between  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  disbursements  required  for  that  year 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  two  millions  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
lars and  twenty-four  cents. 

The  act  of  24th  March,  1828,  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  22d  of  April,  1829,  entitled   "an  act  relative  to  the 
|  Pennsylvania   canal  and  rail  road,"  directing  the  canal 
!  commissioners  to  cause  so  much  of  the  contracts  alrea- 
!  dy  made  upon  the  different  lines  of  canal  and  rail  ways 
I  to  be  completed  within  that  year  as  should  be  practica- 
i  ble,  and  requiring  them  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
I  execution  of  those  sections  on  the  Delaware  division  of 
the    Pennsylvania   canal   between   Bristol  and  Easton, 
and  the  sections  of  the  North  Branch  division  between 
Northumberland  and  Nanticoke  Falls  which  had  not  yet 
been  commenced,  and  to  complete  the  same  if  practi- 
cable within  that  year,  and  the  sum  of  two  millions  two 
hundred  thousand"  dollars  were  directed  to  be  borrowed 
and  apptopriated   to   the  several  objects  contemplated 
by  the  act.     The  works  put  under  contract  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  directions  of  this  act,  were  six  miles  and   a 
half  of  canal  on  the  Delaware,  and  nine  miles  on  the 
North  Branch  division,and  the  amount  of  disbursements 
required  for  that  year  (1829)  was  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and   thirty-three   thousand  five  hundred  and 
furty-five  dollars  and   ninety-two  cents,  for  canal  and 
rail  road  purposes. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  course  oflegisla- 
tion  that  obtained  from  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  extensive  sections  of  canal  and  rail  road  formation 
were  authorized  to  be  put  under  contract  during  that 
period,  and  that  large  appropriations  were  necessa- 
rily called  for  from  year  to  year,  to  carry  those  contracts 
into  execution;  that  during  and  until  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  my  predecessor,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  of  canal,  according  tr.  the  re- 
ports of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  but  actually 
amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  forty  miles  and  an  Jialf  of  rail  road  formation, 
had  been  put  under  contract,  which  have  required,  as 
w'ill  be  shown  hereafter,  ard  still  require  the  disburse- 
ment of  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  large  sums  of 
money,  that  have  hitherto  been  borrowed  from  year  to 
year,  for  internal  improvement  purposes,  but  so  partial 
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were  the  majority  of  the  people  to  their  favorite  pro- 
ject of  internal  improvement  of  the  State,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  unpropitious  and  unfavorable  course  of 
things  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nine,  when  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth became  depressed,  and  the  confidence  of  capi- 
talists  and  of  monied  institutions  had  been  shaken  in  re- 
gard to  the  sufficiency  and  ability  of  the  fund  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  when  permanent  loans 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  money  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  borrowed  on  temporary  loan  to  answer  the 
pressing  emergencies  of  the  State,  and  when  the  late 
executive  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  common- 
wealth from  the  embarrassments  which  were  pressing 
upon  it  on  every  side,  that  any  uneasiness  or  alarm  was 
discoverable  on  their  part;  nor  hud  any  opposition  lo  a 
progressive  system  of'improvement  until  then,  manifest- 
ed itself  by  petition,  or  in  any  shape  other  than  by  the 
negative  votes  of  members  of  the  legislature  constitu- 
ting the  minority  in  either  house.  It  was  this  unpro- 
pitious state  of  the  commonwealth's  affairs  that  induced 
the  message  of  the  14ih  day  of  January,  1830,  to  the 
two  Houses,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  pressing  upon  them  the  urgent 
necessity  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest 
which  should  be  botb/ample  and  permanent.  This 
measure  was  again  earnestly  pressed  in  the  last  annual 
message  to  the  legislature,  and  in  thai  accompanying 
the  return  of  the  bill  of  the  21st  March  last,  entitled 
"an  act,  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  state  by  ca- 
nals and  rail  roads,"  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these  several 
messages,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
after  the  first  of  them  had  been  road  in  the  two  houses, 
capitalists  and  monied  institutions  vied  with  each  other 
as  to  which  of  them  should  obtain  the  S'ate  loans;  high 
premiums  were  offered  and  obia'ncd,  under  the  convic- 
tion and  in  the  entire  confidence  that  an  adequate  fund 
for  the  punctual  semi-annual  payment  of  the  interest 
would  be  established,  the  commonwealth  has  ever  since 
been  enabled  to  borrow  all  such  sums  as  her  exigencies 
from  time  to  time  required,  upon  terms  highly  advan- 
tageous to  her  financial  operations,  and  flattering  to  the 
state  of  her  credit,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dol- 
lars and  seventy-one  cents,  has  since  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  in  the  shape  of  premiums  upon  loans.  To 
this  prosperous  condition,  in  which  the  credit  of  the 
state  has  been  placed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  delay  for 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  people  for  their  con- 
tributions to  supply  the  interest  fund,  the  premiums 
paid  upon  loans  having,  until  the  last  semi-annual  pay- 
ment of  interest  which  became  due  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust last,  so  far  aided  in  replenishing  that  fund,  as  to 
enable  it  to  meet  the  entire  payment  of  the  interest  as 
it  became  due.  On  the  day  last  mentioned,  hmvever,  a 
deficiency  in  that  fund  amounting  to  the  sum  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and 
ten  cents, occurred, for  which  sum  it  became  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  general  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  canals  and  rail  roads,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  j 
30h  of  March  last.  As  however,  this  mode  of  supplying  the  i 
interest  fund  by  premiums  to  be  paid  upon  loans  cannot ! 
be  expected  to  continue,  and  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  too  capricious  and  unsafe  to  be  relied  j 
upon;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  increasing  de- 
ficiencies will  occur,  in  the  interest  fund,  for  a  time,  j 
until  the  tolls  arising  from  the  public  works  shall  be 
sufficient  to  supply  them  (for  information  in  relation  to 
which  the  General  Assembly  is  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund,) 
it  will  become  necessary  to  supply  those  deficiencies  by  I 
a  resort  to  the  revenues  authorised  to  be  collected  by 
the  several  acts  of  assembly,  entitled  an  act  assessing  a 
tax  on  personal  property,  to  be  collected  with  the  coun- 
ty rates  and  levies,  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth, 


and  "an  act  to  increase  the  county  rates  and  levies,  for 
the  use  of  the  commonwealth,"  passed  respectively  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  last. 

No  honest  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  can  desire  a  re- 
currence of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  which 
pervaded  the  financial  transactions  of  the  state  in  1829, 
especially  those  which  pertained  to  its  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  I  trust  that  none  will  repine  at 
the  payment  of  a  sum  so  small  as  that  which  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  will  require  of  him,  when  he  must  feel  assu- 
red, that  what  he  pays  is  to  aid  in  promoting  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people, ."to  maintain  the  character  and  standing  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  preserve  her  strength 
j  and  resources,"  and  when  he  is  assured,  that  no  other 
exaction  will  be  required  of  him  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
jects which  now  create  the  necessity  for  the  demand, 
nor  will  those  now  demanded  of  him  be  required  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  five  years  to  which  the  several 
acts  referred  to  have  limited  them.  Every  other  state 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  its  internal  condition, 
has,  it  is  believed,  resorted  to  taxation  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  its  loans — the  State  of  New  York, 
to  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  salt  manufactured  within  the 
State,  and  even  the  comparatively  young  State  of  Ohio, 
which  but  the  other  day  was  a  howling  wilderness,  but 
which  is  acquiring  immortal  honor,  in  consequence  of 
the  splendid  and  magnificent  works  of  internal  im- 
provement now  constructing  within  it,  whose  citizens 
are  laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages  attending  up- 
on ah  almost  entire  absence  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  all  the  other  difficulties  and  privations  incident  to 
a  new  country,  from  the  very  commencement  of  its 
public  works,  resorted  to  taxation  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  loans  for  their  construction.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  my  fellow  citizens,  that  as  soon  as  they  shall 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and 
knowing  as  I  do,  the  jealousy  with  which  they  watch 
over  and  guard  their  individual  credit,  and  that  with 
which  their  patriotism  would  inspire  them  in  regard  to 
the  integrity  and  safety  of  that  of'the  State,  their  objec- 
tions to  making  a  small  contribution  annually,  for  a 
short  period, towards  an  object  which  has  progressed  too 
far  to  be  abandoned,  which  has  cost  too  many  millions 
to  be  now  arrested  in  its  successful  career,  and  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin,  and  which  promises  too  much  future  use- 
fulness in  elevating  the  character  of  the  State,  develop- 
ing its  resources,  and  increasing  the  prosperity,  and  ad- 
ding to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  its  people,  to  be 
suffered  to  languish  for  the  want  of  means  so  inconsid- 
erable as  those  required  by  the  revenue  bills  to  which 
I  have  referred,  must  entirely  cease.  The  responsibil- 
ity incurred  in  recommending  such  a  measure  is  felt  in 
all  its  force;  the  necessit)  of  the  measure  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  Stale,  will,  it  is  believed,  ensure  its  justifi- 
cation; but  should  it  be  otherwise,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  would  prefer  an  ephemeral  populari- 
ty to  the  solid  interests  of  his  country,  is  unworthy  of 
public  confidence,  and  his  claims  to  public  favor  are 
certainly  not  to  be  envied. 

By  an  act  of  assembly,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorise 
a  loan  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
and  rail  road,  and  continue  for  a  further  time,  'an  act  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia'" passed  the  13th  of  March, 1830,that  institution  was 
required  to  lend,  and  the  Governor  was  authorised  to 
borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  in  the  whole  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  at  a  premium  of  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  in  instalments 
as  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  bearing  the  interest  of  five 
per  cent. per  annum,  to  be  applied  to  canal  and  railroad 
purposes;  and  by  the  same  act  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  required  to  loan  to  the  Commonwealth  one  million 
of  dollars  annually,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1831,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  provided  that  the 
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same  shall  be  required  bylaw  during  any  one  of  the 
three  years  mentioned  in  the  act.  And  by  another  act, 
passed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  in  the  same 
year,  entitled  "an  act  making  further  appropriations  for 
canals  and  rail  roads,"  the  board  of  canal  commission- 
ers was  directed  to  cause  so  much  of  the  contracts  al- 
ready made  upon  the  different  lines  of  the  canals  and 
rail  roads  as  could  be  done,  to  be  completed  within  that 
year,  and  they  were  enjoined  in  no  way  to  enter 
into'new  contracts  for  the  extension  of  any  line  of  canal 
or  rail  road,  except  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  at  or  near 
Johnstown,  and  the  construction  of  a  canal  and 
necessary  works  from  thence  to  section  number  fifty- 
seven  on  the  Ligonier  line,  for  the  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing the  water  into  the  Ligonier  line  of  the  western 
division  ofthe  canal.  Several  surveys  were  directed  by 
this  act,  and  the  sum  of  three  millions  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty -two  dollars, 
were  appropriated  to  be  applied  to  aid  in  the  payment 
of  the  temporary  loans  theretofore  made,  and  to  canal 
and  rail  road  purposes,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loans 
of  that  year.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  canal  below  Johnstown,  on  the  western  divis- 
sion  were  to  be  put  under  contract,  and  the  sum  of 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  eight  cents, 
were  disbursed  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  last 
mentioned  act. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  amount  ac- 
tually paid  to  the  board  ofthe  canal  commissioners,  up 
to  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1830,  the  date  of  their 
last  report,  was  ten  millions  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  five  huudred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  forty- 
six  cents.  Of  this  sum,  sixty-four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-five  dollars  was  disbursed  in  building  a 
dam  across  the  Conemaugh,  and  constructing  three 
miles  and  a  half  of  canal  for  introducing  the  water  into 
the  Ligonier  line  in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnstown, 
and  ten  millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  forty-six  cents, 
were  disbursed  in  satisfaction  of  contracts  entered  into 
in  the  vears  1826,  1827,  1828,  and  1829. 

The' last  act  of  legislation  that  took  place  in  relation 
to  this  all  important  subject,  was  the  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion  entitled  "an  act  to  continue  the  improvement  ot 
the  'state  by  canals  and  rail  roads,  passed  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  March  last,  requiring  the  canal  commission- 
ers to  complete,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  whole  of  the 
rail  road  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna, beginning  at  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad 
streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thence  extend- 
in?  to  the  end  of  the  canal  basin  at  Columbia  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,"  towards  the  completion  of  which, 
during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  six  hu 


and  slack  water  navigation,  the  west  branch  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  from  the  Muncy  dam  in  the 
county  of  Lycoming,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
creek,  in  the  same  county,  towards  the  expenses  where- 
of, during  the  present  year,  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  specifically  appropriated.  Also,  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  in  Union 
county,  and  the  nearest  and  best  point  on  the  west 
branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  for  which 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  specifically 
appropriated.  Also,  the  north  branch  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  from  the  pool  of  the  Nanticoke 
dam,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  by  canal  or  slack  water 
navigation,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  miles  in  the  same 
county,  toward;  the  expenses  whereof,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
specifically  appropriated.  They  were  also  directed  to 
make  a  canal  or  slack  water  navigation  from  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  up  that 
creek  to  the  French  creek  feeder;  towards  the  ex- 
penses whereof,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  was  specifically  appropriated. 
Also,  to  make  a  canal  or  slack  water  navigation,  from 
the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  creek,  up 
that  creek  to  the  town  of  New  Castle,  towards  the  ex- 
penses whereof,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  specifically  appropriated. 
All  of  which  several  specific  appropriations  were  di- 
rected to  be  paid  out  of  the  loans  directed  by  said  act 
to  be  made.  And  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  bor- 
row, on  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  the  sum  of 
two  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  to  be  applied  to  the  several  objects  enumerated 
in  said  act.  In  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  act 
just  recited,  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  have  put 
under  contract  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road, 
in  length  eighty  one  miles  and  a  half,  the  whole  cost  of 
which,  including  steam  engines,  and  necessary  works, 
is  estimated  at  a  sum  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
and  twenty -one  cents.  The  Allegheny  portage  rail 
road,  the  whole  length  of  which,  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  basin  at  Johnstown,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  at 
Hollidaysburg,  is  thirty-six  miles  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one perches,  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  includ- 
ding  steam  engines  and  all  necessary  works,  is  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  sevenly-o.ie  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  dollars  and  eighteen  cents.  The 
north  branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Nanticoke  dam,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  and  three  hundred  and  sixteen  perches,  exclusive 
of  the  feeder,  three  miles  and  three  hundred  and  five 
perches  slack   water,   and  thirteen   miles  and   eleven 


sand  dollars  was  specifically  appropriated.  They  were  perches  of  canal,  the  estimated  cost  whereof  is  two 
also  directed  forthwith  to  complete  the  projected  canal  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
between  the  western  termination  of  the  rail  road  at  Co- 


lumbia, and  the  best  point  of  junction  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  at  Middletown,  in  the  county  of  Dauphin, 
including  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Swatara,  and  out- 
let locks  to  the  river  at  Columbia,  for  the  expenses  and 


four  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents.  The  Lycoming  line  or 
west  branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from 
Muncy  dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  miles  and  twelve  perches  of  Canal,  ten 
les  and  fifty-six  perches  slack   water,  together  forty- 


rosts  of  which  several  works.the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  '  one  miles  and  sixty-eight  perches,  the  estimated  cost 
teen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  was  0f  which  is  five  hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
S'X  fically  appropriated.  They  were  also  directed  to  j  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents.  The  Lew- 
pommence •forthwith,  and  prosecute  without  delay,  a  rail  ,  isburg  Cross  Cut,  two  hundred  perehes  in  length,  and 
r  d  over  and  across'the  Allegheny,  mountain,  from  the  to  cost  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  Frankstown 
basin  at  Hollidaysburg,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  to  i'me,  consisting  of  twenty-two  miles  and  one  hundred 
Johnstown  in  the  county  of  Cambria.  Also.to  commence  and  fifty-six  perches  of  Canal,  and  fifteen  miles  and  two 
and  prosecute  without  delay,the  extension  of  the  Juniata  hundred  and  sixty-six  perches  towing  path  or  slack 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  the  town  of  |  water,  making  together  thirty-eight  miles  and  one  hun- 
Huntinedon  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  to  the  basin  d,.ed  and  two  perches  in  length,  the  whole  cost  of  which 
at  Hollidaysburg,  in  the  same  county,  either  by  canal  or  I  ,s  estimated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
lack  water  navigation,  towards  the  expenditures  of  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  fihy- 
which  rail  road  and  canal  or  slack  water  navigation,  six  cents.  The  Beaver  division,  extending  from  the 
durine  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  0hio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  Creek  to 
thousand  dollars  was  specifically  appropriated.  They  the  town  of  New  Castle,  consisting  of  sixteen  miles  and 
were  also  required  to  extend,  without  delay,  by  canal  |  224,  perches  of  slack  water,  and  eight  miles  and  16 
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perches  of  Canal,  making  together  twenty-tour  miles 
and  24J  perclu-s  in  I -ngth,  anil  estimated  to  cost  three 
hundred  and  thirty  five  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  dollars  and  eighty  two  cents.  The  Eastern 
division,  consisting  of  eight  miles  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  perches,  between  Middletown  and  Columbia, 
and  out-let  lock  at  Columbia,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  four  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents;  and  the 
French  creek  division  from  the  Allegheny  river  at  the 
mouth   of    French  creek,    and  up  that  creek    to    the 

French  creek  feeder,  consisting  of  seventeen  miles  and  I  ty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-t 
thirty-six  perches  of  slack  water  navigation,  and  five 
miles  and  fifty-two  perches  of  canal;  In  the  aggregate 
twenty-two  miles  and  eighty-eight  perches,  the  estimat- 
ed cost  whereof  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  one  dollars  anil  thirty-two  cents. 
The  whole  extent  of  new  works  partially  put  under 
contract  under  the  last  mentioned  act  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles,  which 
added  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of  canal 
already  finished  will,  when  the  whole  shall  he  complet- 
ed, form  an  extent  of  improvement  by  Canals  and  Rail 
Roads  of  six  hundred  and  nme'y-three  miles. 

The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  works  contracted 
for  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  last  mentioned 
is  five  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and 
five  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents.        For  the  details  in  |  "   -"^  ()ebt  -  be  R        b,.|(.  ,,,„,•         „op  wou,d  jf  w,r 

reference  to  how  far  the  funds  arising  from  the  loan   ne-  |  ,.      ,..  , , _..,   ...  _  _..ui:_  <•...._.: ._  ! i_. 

gotia'ed  vinder  the  act  of  21st  March  last,  will  be  avail- 
able, and  what  »im  will  be  required  to  he' borrowed 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  several  works  to 
completion,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  report  of  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

Of  the  works  recently  put  under  contract  and  which 
have  just  been  enum  rated,  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia Rail  Road,  the  Allegheny  Portage  Rail  Road 
and  the  Frankstown  or  Juniata  line  of  Canal  and  slack- 
water  navigation  are  important  connecting  links  of  the 
line  of  improvements  between  Philadelphia  ami  Pitts- 
burg, without  which  the  several  detached  lines  or  di- 
visions which  thev  are  intended  to  connect,  would  re- 
main comparatively  unproductive,  but  when  connect- 
ed, will  nut  fail  to  become  highly  useful  and  eminently 
productive.  The  woiks  contracted  for  on  the  North 
and  West  blanch  divisions  on  the  Susquehanna  are  ex- 
tensions into  the  Coal  regions  of  these  several  districts, 
wh''ch  will,  it  is  expected,  add  largely  to  the  active 
business  of  those  several  lines  of  Canal,  give  vigor  and 


several  works  now  under  contract  and  in  active  pro- 
gress will  be  liberally  furnished,  and  that  nothing  will 
be  omitted  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  their 
completion  and  to  render  them  products  e,  in  order 
that  the  state  may  soon  realize  the  abundant  harvest 
from  them  which  their  extent  and  the  magnificent  scale 
on  which  they  are  constructed  give  so  much  reason  to  an- 
ticipate. The  whole  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
soners  up  to  the  23d  November,  was  twelve  millions, 
three  hundred  thirty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  eigh- 
cents — of  this  sum  two 
ety-twn  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  two 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  have  been  received  by 
him  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of 
C  mal  Commissioners,  out  of  which  the  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  sixty-one  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars  seven  cents,  was  paid  out  for  repairs 
and  damages  connected  with  and  on  account  of  old  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  the  year  1830,  in  which  year 
but  three  and  ajhalf  miles  of  canal  were  authorized  to  be 
constructed.  This  sum  of  twelve  millions,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  with  the  additions 
that  will  be  required  to  finish  the  several  works  may 
seem  large  to  most  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  to  consti- 
tute a  debt  that  neither  we  nor  our  posterity  will  be 
ble  to  discharge.     lam  not  one  of  those  who  believ 


g}y  lend  my   aid 
the  Commonwealth  in  a  i 
improvement,  the   succt 


hlic  functionary  to  involv 
onary  scheme  if  imaginary 
or  practicability  of  which 
would  be  entirely  of  doubtful  experiment,  and  the  utili- 
ty or  puhlii-  advantage  of  which  would  be  altogether 
problematical  or  uncertain.  Neither  of  these  is  in  my 
opinion  the  case  witn  the  plan  of  improvements  now 
prosecuting  in  this  state:  but  if  it  were  otherwise, 
there  has  been  no  period  within  the  last  two  years 
when  the  progress  of  the  system  could  have  been  arrest- 
ed without  producing  consequences  not  only  involving 
in  inextricable  ruin  and  destruction  individuals,  con- 
tractors and  others,  largely  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  works,  but  the  state  itself  in  difficulties  of  the 
most  disastrous  character,  from  which  it  could  not  have 
been  extricated  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
pursuing  a  vacillating  course  of  policy,  and  of  a  want 
of  good  f  ith  in  its  transactions  with  individuals;  besides 
being  justlv  chargeable  with  a  want  of  that  bold  and 
magnanimous  spirit  of  enterprise  which  her  abundant 
resources  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  she  enjoys  in 


energy  to  the  industry  of  those  sections  of  the  state,  such  profusion  would  justly  entitle  her  to  entertain  and 
and  by  affording  the  means  of  conveying  a  valuable  and  to  indulge;  the  loss  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of 
now  almost  indispensible  mineral  to  market,  will  great- 1  dollars,  and  the  abandonment  to  ruin  and  entire  de- 
ly  increase  the  comforts  of  the  citizens  of  this  and  of  j  struction  of  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  be 
other  states,  and  render  the  main  branches  of  which  j  considered  proud  monuments  of  Pennsylvania's  wisdom 
they  are  extensions,  highly  useful  and  profitable.     The    and  greatness,  but  if  abandoned,  must   and  inevitably 


improvements  from  the  Allegheny  river  at  the  mouth  of 
French  creek  feeder;  as  also  that  from  the  Ohio  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  and  up  that 
creek  to  the  town  of  New  Castle,  will  afford  great  ac- 
commodations to  a  large  and  fertile  district  of  country, 
and  by  opening  safe  communications  by  water  to  the 
Allegheny  an  1  Ohio  rivers,  will  stimulate  the  further 
enterprise  of  its  many  enterprising  citizens,  and  facili- 
tate the  conveyance  of  their  numerous,  diversified  and 
valuable  productions  to  the  several  markets  to  which 
those  magnificent  rivers  lead.  I  would  beg  leave 
here  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  an  appro- 
priation at  this  session,  sufficient  to  connect  the 
French  creek  feeder  with  the  French  creek  and 
the  Conneaut  lake,  according  to  the  original  design,  as 
without  such  connection  it  must  always  remain  a  most 
useless  and  unproductive  Work,  but  if  so  connected,  it 
may  become  useful  and  conduce  greatly  to  increase  the 
business  upon  the  French  creek  improvement,  and  to 
render  that  a  productive  and  profitable  navigation.  It 
is  anxiously  hoped  that  tbs  means  for  finishing  the 
Vol.  VIII.  *0 


Id  be  considered  the  degrading  monuments  of  her 
imbecility  and  folly,  would,  I  should  suppose,  satisfy 
the  most  scepticd  of  the  consummate  disgrace  and  igno- 
miny to  which  such  a  course  uf  policy  must  necessarily 
Isave  subjected  her.  Besides,  without  in  that  case  pos- 
sessing a  single  work  of  valuable  improvement  within 
the  state,  her  debt,  with  all  the  interest  accumulating 
thereon,  would,  without  any  aid  to  be  derived  from  any 
other  source,  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
bv  a  heavy  and  burdensome  taxation.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  operations  of  the  New  York  Canals,  which  in 
that  great  State  have, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  caused 
cities  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  the  wilderness  itself  to  be  converted  into  fruitful 
fields  and  to  become  the  resort  of  the  industrious  and 
enterprising  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  which 
from  their  almost  incredible  productiveness  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
they  will  not  only  pour  into  the  Treasury  of  the  state 
the  millions  which  their  construction  cost,  but  will  pro- 
duce a  revenue  thereafter  permanent  and  ample  for  all 
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the  purposes  to  which  the  Slate  may  desire  to  apply  it; 
we  can  scarcely  permit  ourselves  to  entertain  a  doubt 
that  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  and  success  awaits  us 
and  will  in  a  short  time  manifest  itself  in  the  operations 
upon  our  own  publ  c  work;  our  means  of  giving  full 
employment  to  our  Canals  and  Kail  lioads,  wlien  they 
shall  have  been  finished,  being  at  least  equal  to,  if  n"t 
greater  than  those  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
abundance  of  our  Coal  and  Iron,  of  the  former  of  which 
they  possess  none,  and  of  the  latter  comparatively  but 
small  quantities,  will  give  our  works  advantages  in 
reference  to  their  active  business  which  theirs  do  not 
possess;  in  all  other  respects  too  the  quantity  of  our 
agricultural  and  other  productions  which  will  require 
transportation  to  market,  and  will  seek  that  by  the 
Canals  and  Rail  Roads,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  theirs. 
May  we  not  then  indulge  the  very  reasonable  hope, 
that,  if  their  publ  c  works  will  in  a  few  years  psy  for 
themselves  by  the  revenues  they  produce,  ours  will  do 
to  likewise  if  we  will  only  exercise  sufficient  patience 
to  see  them  finished  and  p'aced  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable,  but  at  the  same  time  so  certain  a 
result. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  protracted  rainy  season  and 
the  continual  stale  of  humidity  and  moisture  produced 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  public  works,  which  had  been 
finished  in  the  fall  of  the  last  and  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  were  not  so  productive  as 
had  been  anticipated.  The  works  being  new,  the  fre- 
quent heavy  rains  affected  the  banks  of  the  canals 
which  had  not  become  sufficiently  settled  and  firm,  and 
produced  repeated  blenches,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  navigation  was  often  .interrupted  and  rendered 
precarious  and  unsafe  in  regard  to  the  delays  which 
were  necessarily  by  that  means  occasioned,  which  be- 
gat a  want  of  confidence  in  the  security  against  the 
hindrance  and  wr.nt  of  expedition,  to  which  I  be  trans- 
portation of  produce  to  market,  or  for  return  lading  up- 
on the  canal-',   would  thus  necessarily  be  exposed. 

The  heavy  freshets  too,  which  swelled  the  Cone- 
maugh  and  KUkeminetas  rivers  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  caused  great  injury  and  destruction  to  the 
public  works  along  the  western  division  of  the  canal; 
and  the  dam  at  Lei  chburg,  or  a  large  prop<  rtion  of  it 
having  been  carried  off',  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  nt  w  one;  this  work  being  an  extensive  one,  re- 
quired considerable  time  lor  its  accomplishment,  pnd 
caused  the  operations  upon  that  division  ol  the  cinal  to 
be  protracted  from  early  in  the  month  ol  July,  until  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  rapidly  approaching  a  state  when 
ihe  water  will  again  be  introduced,  and  the  navigation 
restored  to  its  former  prosperous  and  useful  condition. 
The  several  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  which 
have  recently  been  in  a  condition  for  safe  and  active 
navigation,  and  which  give  great  promise  of  realizing 
all  the  solid  advantages,  and  fulfilling  the  high  expec- 
tations in  future,  which  the  friends  of  the  system  have 
not  ceased  to  anticipate  from  them,  are  the  Eastern  di- 
vision from  Middletown  to  Duncan's  Island,  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  part  of  the  Susquehanna  division 
from  the  out-let  lock  at  Duncan's  Island  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Juniata  division,  one  mile  and  fifty- 
eight-hundredths  long:  the  Juniata  division  extending 
from  Duncan's  Island  to  section  No.  184,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  town  ot  Huntingdon,  in  Huntingdon 
county,  being  eighty-nine  five-one-hundredths  miles  in 
length.  The  Susquehanna  division  extending  also 
from  Duncan's  Island  to  the  south  end  of  the  towing 
path  bridge  at  Northumberland,  being  thirty-nine 
miles  in  length,  including  one-fifiy-eight  hundreth  mile 
above  mentioned;  the  North  Branch  division  extending 
from  its  intersection  with  the  West  Branch,  in  the  ba- 
sin at  the  town  of  Northumberland,  to  the  feeder  dam 
at  Nanticoke  falls,  being  fifiy-five  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  the  Western  division  above  mentioned,  ex- 
tending from  Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Cambria  to 
the  out-let  lock  into  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg, 


being  in  length  one  hundred  and  four  miles  and  thirty- 
three  hundredths  of  a  mile,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Delaware  division  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  being  in 
length  fifty-nine  miles  find  three-quarters,  and  into 
which  throughout  its  whole  length,  it  is  understood,  the 
water  has  been  very  recently  admitted. 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  upon  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  canal,  (owing  to  the  causes  1  have  mention- 
ed,) up  to  the  31st  October  last,  was  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  twenty 
cents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  that  source,  will  in  the  whole  of  the  next  season 
amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  the  state  of  the  puWc  works  now  under  contract, 
and  the  time  of  their  probable  completion,  von  are  re- 
spectfully referred  to  ihe  report  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners which  will  contain,  in  detail,  all  the  necessary 
information  in  reference  to  the  various  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  fact,  thai  redounds  greatly  to  the  honor  of  this 
State,  and  the  recollection  of  it  must  always  be  gratify- 
ing to  its  citizens,  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  firsl  Slate 
in  the  Union  lo  commence  and  prosecute  with  success 
the  improvement  of  her  interna)  condition.  The  first 
turnpike  road  ever  constructed  in  the  United  Stales  is 
indebted  for  its  enmmenrement  and' completion  to  th  e 
S'aie  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although  avarice  and  preju- 
dice bad  well  nigh  demolished  that  proud  monument. 
the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  turnpike  road,  reared 
by  Ihe  spirit  of  improvement  that  manifested  itself  at  so 
early  a  period,  by  a  fierce  and  violent  oppnsit  on  to  it 
in  ail  its  stages;  still  perseverance  overcame  opposition; 
the  highly  useful  and  valuable  enterprise  was  eventual- 
ly completed,  and  the  distance  belween  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster,  which  before  its  construction  required 
nearly  as  much  time  lo  travel  it  as  now  ocenpi.  s  the 
mail  stage  to  perform  the  journey  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  is  now  travelled  in  less  than  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  success  of  this  substantial  and  highly 
useful  memorial  of  die  determ  ned  perseverance  of  its 
projectors,  caused  the  spirit  of  improvement  to  spread 
throughout  every  portion  of  die  State,  and  although  tlie 
spirit  of  opposition  continued,  those-  of  improvement 
and  of  patriotism  triumphed,  and  we  have  now  within 
this  happy  commonwealth,  more  than  twenty  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  turnpike  roads,  and  notwithstanding  the 
uniform  opposition  that  has  always  manifested  itself 
against  every  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  new  project  of 
improvement,  Pennsylvania  has  now  within  her  limit* 
internal  improvements,  consisting  of  turnpike  roads, 
canals,  railways,  and  bridges,  all  of  them  constructed 
since  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  tor 
which  there  has  been  disbursed  from  the  public  trea- 
sury of  the  State,  and  by  corporations,  a  sum  exceed- 
ing thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet,  afier  all 
these  large  disbursements,  Pennsylvania  has  not  been 
impoverished,  nor  is  she  less  prosperous  now  than  she 
was  before  these  improvements  were  constructed,  and 
the  disbursements  made:  on  the  contrary,  her  prosper- 
ity has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  wealth,  the  com- 
forts and  the  happiness  of  her  people  have  been  most  as- 
tonishingly encreased.  What  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  Pennsylvania,  if  her  turnpike  roads  had  never 
been  constructed,  and  her  bridges  had  not  been  built? 
In  that  case,  instead  of  possessing  an  extensive  territo- 
ry of  fertile  and  luxuriant  soil,  eminently  improved, 
studded  with  numerous  and  splendid,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated farms,  embellished  with  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial dwelling  houses  and  barns,  and  exhibiting  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  abundance,  wealth  and  continually  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  comfort,  the  consequences  of 
the  encouragemeut  given,  by  the  opening  of  those  nu- 
merous avenues  to  market,  to  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  the  strong  inducement  to  increase  production  thus 
excited;  we  should  present  an  immense  unimproved 
surface,  with  here  and  there  a  hut,  a  slovenly,  careless, 
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indifferent  slate  of  agriculture  which  the  want  of  en- 
couragement, by  opening  the  necessary  avenues  and 
conveniences  to  market,  will  always  produce,  and  a 
state  of  squallid  poverty  and  wretchedness  lhat  would 
contrast  badly  with  the  richness  of  our  soil,  and  the 
numerous  advantages  with  which  Ihe  God  of  nature  has 
favored  us,  and  which  he  designed  we  should  improve 
with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  our  comforts  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  northern  and  western  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
present  strong  claims  for  legislative  at'ention  to  their 
several  interests,  and  their  respective  wants.  Possess- 
ing throughout  a  rich  and  exuberantly  productive  soil,  a 
healthy  climate  and  a  capacity  to  admit  of  a  numerous 
and  dense  population,  and  eminently  calculated  to  con- 
fer  on  that  population  the  blessings  of  health  and  abun- 
dance, which  in  connexion  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
soil  cannot  fail  to  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  the 
emigrant,  and  especially  to  the  young,  the  industrious 
and  the  enterprising  to  seek  for  the  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages in  those  sections  of  the  Slate  which  are  denied 
to  them  elsewhere. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  that  region  of 
the  west,  which  lies  between  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  which  is 
every  where  visible,  the  active  industry  and  intelligence 
of  its  population,  its  mineral  productions  and  its  entire 
adaptation  to  every  species  of  production  known  to  agri- 
culture, or  to  the  must  enlarged  st.tte  of  proficiency  to 
which  hushan  Iry  has  attained,  give  it  strong  claims  to 
a  participation  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  improve- 
ments now  constructing  bv  the  State,  by  opening  a  line 
of  communication  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  Harbour  by 


such  route  as  shall  be  deemed  to  possess  th 


Spring  and  Fall  than  any  of  the  New  York  canals  would 
afford.  Much  of  the  produce  of  that  great  and  produc- 
tive Slate  wotdd  find  vent  to  the  eastern  anil  southern 
markets  by  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  the  salt  and 
plaister  that  would  be  brought  into  this  State  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  coal  and  iron  lhat  would 
be  taken  from  Pennsylvania  into  that  State  in  return, 
would  it  is  believed  abundantly  justify  the  enterprize. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  by  means  of  a  slack  water  navigation  from  near 
Pittsburg  to  Brownsville  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  and 
the  final  extension  of  the  canal  from  Easton  to  Carpen- 
ter's Point  on  the  Delaware,  are  subjects,  it  i-i  believed, 
too  important  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
Having  pointed  out  the  eminent  advantages  which 
would  result  Irom  Ihe  improvements  contemplated  in 
the  regions  of  the  West  and  of  the  North,  and  suggest- 
ed the  propriety  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Monongahela  and  of  the  extension  of  the  canal  from 
Easton  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware  to  Carpenter's 
Point,  it  remains  for  you,  to  whom  the  revenues  of  Ihe 
commonwealth  have  been  committed,  and  by  whom 
they  can  alone  be  appropriated,  to  direct  when,  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent  those  works  shall  be  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  their  final  com- 
pletion. 

The  act  of  incorporation,  long  sought  for  by  the  citi- 
zens of  York  county,  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
constructing  a  rail  road  to  ihe  Maryland  line-,  might,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  extended  to  lhat  enterprizing  people, 
without  the  danger  of  compromising  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania — when  all  are  to  bear  their 
portion  of  the    public  burdens,  it   is  but  reasonable 
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and  western  waters  with  Lake  Erie,  would  have  ove 
the  Erie  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  present- 
ing an  open  and  sife  navigation  from  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  from  two  to  four  weeks  later 
in  the  fall  than  that  afforded  by  the  great  New  York 
improvement,  would  not  fail  to  draw  into  this  State,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  fiom  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  also  of  that  of  the  St.te  of  Ohio.  Ihe  rapid 
settlement,  and  Ihe  immense  advantnges  that  would  im- 
mediately result  from  such  an  improvement,  would  not 
only  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  an  immense  fer- 
tile territory,  but  would  add  largely  to  the  general 
wealth,  and  eminently  increase  ihe  power,  the  strength 
and  resources  of  ihe  Slate. 

The  same  observations  which  have  been  made  with 
regard  lo  the  great  western  region,  will  apply  with  all 
their  force  to  that  of  the  north,  and  to  its  valuable,  en- 
terprising and  industrious  population.  The  people  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  present,  it  is 
believed,  as  strong  claims  to  legislative  atienlion,  with 
regard  lo  a  distribution  of  its  scheme  of  improvements 
and  an  extension  of  them  into  that  region  irom  the  end 
of  the  canal  now  constructing  on  the  North  Branch,  to 
the  line  dividing  this  Stale  from  that  of  New  York,  as 
canjhe  presented  from  any  quarter.  A  canal  or  slack 
water  navigation  to  the  Stale  line,  would,  by  a  canal  for 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  thence  to  the  town  of 
Elmira,  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  give  a  connection 
through  the  Chemung  and  Seneca  canals,  and  the  Se- 
neca and  Cayuga  canal,  with  the  greal  Hudson  and  Etie 
canal,  and  thus  open  a  water  communication  wilh  all 
the  interior  of  the  Siate  of  New  York.  An  examination 
and  survey  of  ihe  route  from  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  Seneca  lake  was  deemed  sufficiently  im- 
portant by  the  legislature  to  have  authorized  and  caused 
it  to  he  made  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Go- 
vernor Snyder.  It  is  believed  that  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  such  an  improvement  would  be  incalcula- 
ble— it  would  possess  all  the  advantages  in  common 
with  a  communication  with  lake  Erie  above  referred  to, 
in  regard  to  a  more  early  and  late  navigation  in  the 


atest     that  all  should  participate  in  the  public  benefits. 


I  have  received,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
from  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  communications  enclosing  Re- 
solutions of  their  respective  Stale  Legislatures,  copies 
of  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

All  the  duties  enjoined  upon  the  executive  by  the 
laws  or  by  resolutions  of  the  legislature,  have  been 
promptly-  discharged. 

With  Ihe  assurance  of  a  most  cordial  co  operation  with 
you  in  all  such  constitutional  measures  as  you  shall  in 
your  wisdom  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  public 
(rood,  I  commend  you  to  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
llim  who  ilone  can  lead  you  in  ihe  course  of  your  de- 
liberations, to  wise  and  happy  results. 

GEO.   WOLF. 
Harrisburg,  December  7,  1831. 


INDICTMENT    FOR     MURDER. 

Commonwealth  vs.  John  Pinchback. 

This  case,  which  was  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances, partaking  sufficiently  of  the  marvelous  to  ex- 
rite  some  little  interest,  came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  late 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  by  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  and  Judge  Kennedy.  A  short  account  of  it  is  as 
follows. 

Some  lime  in  the  month  of  March,  1827,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Richard  Barker,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  was  found  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  an  expiring  state,  on  the  payment  in  Shippen 
street,  and  nenr  an  Oyster  Cellar  kept  by  a  man  named 
Smith  Crowel — was  removed  to  the  Hospital  just  in 
time  to  breathe  his  last.  Deceased  had  been  several 
days  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintances among  a  certain  class,  which  he  had  made 
several  years  before,  on  a  former  visit  to  the  city.  With 
some  of  these,  it  seems  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  black  art — a  conjuror,  and  was  re- 
ported also  to  have  large  sums  of  money,  which  he  carried 
secreted  under  the  patches  that  covered  parts  of  his 
dress.  He  was  seen  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening 
previous  to  his  decease,  in  a  state  approaching  intoxica- 
tion, and  later  at  a  dance  house,  which  he  left  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  prisoner,  and  one  Davenport  (against 
whom  a  Bill  was  also  found,)  and  retired  to  the  cellar 
of  Smith  Crowel,  who  has  likewise  been  since  indicted. 
Baker's  sudden  decease,  and  certain  suspicions  circum- 
stances  related  by  a  woman,  together  with  the  depar- 
ture from  the  city  of  the  persons  report  seemed  to  im- 
plicate, induced  the  police  immediately  to  set  on  foot 
inquiries.  But  the  most  strict  search  and  examination 
could  illicit  no  evidence  sufficient  to  charge  any  person 
with  the  murder  of  Barker,  and  here  the  matter  drop- 
ped, it  being  generally  supposed  he  came  to  his  death 
in  the  course  of  nature,  precipitated,  perhaps,  by  the 
debauch  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

More  than  four  years  having  elapsed,  and  when  all 
surmises  and  suspicions  that  may  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  some,  hail  long  since  slept,  and  the  individuals 
towards  whom  they  were  pointed,  having  returned  to  the 
city,  anil  one  of  them  at  least,  pursuing  a  prosperous 
course  of  life,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  again 
roused  to  the  subject  in  the  following  manner. 

A  woman  who  might  be  25  years  of  age,  of  respecta- 
ble appearance,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  calling  her- 
self Lucinda  Barker,  and  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
came  to  this  city  the  forepart  of  last  summer,  from*lhe 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  she  said,  to 
search  out  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  it  having 
been  revealed  to  her  they  were  here;  and  going  among 
those  who  knew  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  affair  at  the  time,  succeeded  in  having  the  prisoner 
and  Crowel  arrested  (Davenport  being  in  prison  at  Au- 
burn,) and  true  bi  Is  were  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury 
against  all  three,  for  the  murder  of  Richard  Barker,  by 
administering  laudanum.  The  account  Lucinda  Bar- 
ker gave  on  her  examination  as  a  witness  in  the  case, 
and  in  which  she  was  permitted  at  her  own  desire,  by 
all  parties,  to  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way,  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

"I  am  the  widow  of  Richard  Barker,  deceased.  I 
married  him  in  the  state  of  New  York;  he  would,  if 
living,  he  about  forty-seven  years  of  age:  we  lvtdat 
one  time  opposite  Hudson,  then  at  Manlius  Square — 
then  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  after  on  a  larm  in 
Anandagua  county,  which  his  father  assisted  him  to. 
We  had  several  children  most  of  whom  were  put  out. 
My  husband,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  last  visit  to 
this  city,  led  a  trading,  roving  kind  of  life — lie  would 
be  away  several  months  together;  he  had  been  gone  a 
longer  time  than  usual — I  could  hear  nothing  of  him. 
It  was  repoited  that  a  man  had  died  on  the  canal  that 
might  be  him — I  heard  also  some  lurror  about  one  of 
his  name  who  died  in  Philadelphia;  but  I  knew  not 
whether  he  was  living  or  dead.  I  was  distressed  in 
mind,  and  determined  to  visit  his  father,  who  lived  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  off — he  could  tell  me  nothing — he 
said  he  might  be  dead,  he  might  he  in  England  (his 
father  was  an  Englishman.)  1  had  travelled  along  wav, 
and  had  spent  all  my  money,  or  should  then  have  pur- 
sued further.  I  returned,  being  unhappy  in  mind  I 
prayed  a  great  deal,  and  asked  my  friends  to  pray  with 
me,  that  his  fate  might  be  revealed  to  me.  1  had  pray. 
ed  one  night  to  a  late  hour,  calling  frequently  on  his 
name,  when  at  last,  a  square  figure-like,  dressed  in  a 
white  shroud  entered  the  room — it  stood  before  me, 
and  pronounced  my  name  three  times  — it  said  Lucinda, 
Lucinda,  Lucinda,  pursue  my  murderers,  you  will  learn 
who  they  are  from  the  police  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. I  answered  quickly  and  repeated  it,  I  will,  1 
will,  while  I  have  strength  and  life,  and  then  it  vanish- 
ed. They  have  talked  here  of  my  dreams,  and  the  pa- 
pers have  published  about  it — it  was  no  dream;  yes,  I 
have  had  dreams  too,  but  this  was  not  a  dream,  1  was 
awake  as  1  am  now;  1  both  saw  and  heard  what  I  state 
to  you — am  I  not  upon  my  oath?  I  can't  be  mistaken,  I 
can't  have  forgot— no,  that's  impossible."  When  asked 
what  kind  of  a  voice  it  was,  she  said  it  was  an  "inner 
voice."  Wbat's  curious  is,  that  from  some  facts  that 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  is  altogether  un- 


certain whether  the  deceased  was  in  fact  this  woman's 
husband.  An  indenture  u  as  found  in  his  possession,  by 
which  he  had  apprenticed  a  sin,  by  the  name  of  George 
Barker,  to  a  man  in  Erie,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
She  said  she  had  no  son  residing  there.  One  nf  her 
sons  was  called  George  W.  Barker,  and  was  appren- 
ticed in  one  of  the  western  counties  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  testimony  made  the  age  of  the  deceased 
if  now  living,  to  be  sixty  or  upwards.  Her  husband, 
she  said,  would  have  been  forty-seven.  But  this,  as 
was  admitted,  had  lute  to  do  with  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  tl  e  prisoner. 

Phcbe  Schull  was  called  as  a  witness — she  stated 
that  ahnut  12  o'clock  at  night,  she  went  to  Smith 
Crowd's  cellar,  where  deceased,  prisoner,  Davenport 
and  Crowel  were;  that  they  lefused  her  admittance: 
her  suspicions  were  roused,  from  this  and  some  other 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  the  earlv  part  of  the 
evening,  that  they  intended  the  old  man  injury.  She 
remained  outside  of  the  door  for  about  an  hour.  —  Da- 
venport came  out,  went  up  street,  and  returned  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,  with  a  tumbler  two-thirds  full  of  some- 
thing she  took  to  be  laudanum.  Witnesslooked  through 
a  crack  in  the  door,  the  tumbler  passed  round,  Pinch- 
back  and  Davenport  pretended  to  drink  but  did  not, 
while  deceased  drank  first  time  about  half,  and  second 
time  nearly  all  the  balance — they  called  it  brandy.  She 
remained  near  an  hour  longer  and  went  home.  They 
were  then  all  talking  and  laughing.  The  witness  was 
very  ignorant — frequently  crossed  herself  on  her  cross- 
examination.  It  was  proved,  by  two  respectable  wit- 
nesses, that  she  could  not  have  seen  through  the  crack 
in  the  door  what  passed  in  the  third  box  in  the  cellar 
where  the  company  were  seated.  Manderfield,  one  of 
the  police,  proved  she  had  given,  on  other  occasions, 
and  particularly  at  that  time,  an  account  differing,  in 
many  respects,  from  the  above.  There  was  some  evi- 
dence that  twelve  and  a  half  cents  worth  of  laudanum 
had  been  sold  at  a  drug  shop  in  the  neighbourhood, 
about  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  but  no  evidence  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person.  One  of  the  watch  proved 
there  was  a  light  burning  in  the  cellar  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning — but  this  he  also  stated  was  not 
unusual.  A  Mrs.  Wallace  testified  she  s.,w  deceased 
early  in  the  morning  before  he  expired — thought  his 
breath  smelt  of  laudanum — he  was  frothing  at  the 
mouth;  she  had  been  told  before  she  saw  him  him  that 
laudanum  had  been  given  him.  There  was  no  pust- 
morteni  examination  of  the  stomach.  Other  witnesses 
were  called,  one  of  whom  testified  to  certain  rash  ex- 
pressions of  Davenport,  relating  to  deceased,  made 
forepart  of  the  evening.  This  was  about  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  No 
witnesses  were  called  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The 
case  was  then  argued  to  the  Jury  by  Ash,  attorney-gene- 
ral, for  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  Holco  i  b  and  H. 
Hopkins,  for  the  prisoner. — The  jury,  alter  receiving 
the  charge  of  the  Court,  returned,  without  leaving  their 
box,  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Verdicts  of  Not  Guilty  were  then  taken,  by  consent, 
in  the  cases  of  Davenport  and  Crowel,  the  attorney- 
general  stating  he  had  no  further  testimony  against 
them  than  had  been  exhibited  against  Pinchback  ;  that 
as  to  Crowd  he  had  much  less — nothing  indeed  that 
could  in  any  way  fairly  implicate  him. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 


Five  miles  west  of  this  place,  on  the  Newton  and 
Berwick  turnpike,  uncleared  land  is  selling  for  $2  50 
and  $3  00  per  acre.  This  land  is  not  very  hard  to 
clear,  and  if  cultivated  properly  would  bring  excellent 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  Persons  desirous  of  emigra- 
ting from  the  lower  counties  can  purchase  good  land  in 
this  county  at  very  reduced  prices.  The  county  is  fast 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  ten  years 
more  will  be  second  but  to  few  in  the  state.  The  pop» 
illation  19  now  upwards  of  29,00i). — Tawanda  Settler. 
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From  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal. 
IRON  MANUFACTORIES. 

Aware  that  the  accompanying  S'atements  of  Iron 
Manufactures  of  this  countv,  are  not  as  relatively  cor- 
rect as  could  he  wished,  I  neverthel-ss  have  been  indu- 
ced to  lay  them  before  the  public  in  their  pres-nt  im- 
perfect form,  to  elic't  correction  from  those  immediate- 
ly in'erested  in  their  details.  Toey  are  based  panly 
upon  returns  from  several  of  the  specified  iron  works, 
and  partly  from  data  furnished  by  the  experience  of  J. 
U.  Schn-der,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Simon  Sevfert,  and  were 
thus  hast  ly  thrown  together  to  convey  to  the  recent 
"Cimventiim  of  the  friends  if  American  Industry,  held  in 
New  York,"  a  feint  outline  of  this  important  source  of 
wealth  f)  the  country.  Wishing  in  compl  ance  with  the 
requisitions  of  that  body  to  perfect  them  as  nearly  as 
possible,  I  would  particularly  request  any   statistical  in- 


fnrrrntion  that  can  be  given  either  upon  this  topic,  or 
the  following,  as  connected  with  our  progressive  Man- 
ufacture or  Agricultural  resources. 

P  \PF.R— Quantity  manufactured,  and  value  thereof' 
LEATHER,  do  do 

WOOL. — Qiantity  used.and  yds.  of  cloth  manofae'd' 
do  No.  ol  Hats,  do 

Aggregate  value  of  each' 
No.  of  sheep  in  the  county? 

T  would  respectfully  u-ge  an  early  attention  to  this 
snhject.as  it  may  he  a  necessary  document  in  the  debates 
fikely  to  ensue  in  Congress  respecting  the  Tariff'  ques- 
tion. 

Any  communication  can  be  addressed  through  tbe 
post,  or  other  quick,  medium  of  intelligence,  to 

DANIEL  M.   KE1M, 


STATEMENT  OF   THE 

FURNACES)  FORGES?  LABORERS  EMPLOYED.  &C 

IN    BERKS     COUNTY. 
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Uea'Ung    Fumac -, 

George  F.ge,  Esq. 

22H! 

1,056 

198 

23,822 

3,568 

95 

33.000 

150,000 

00 

00 

Hopwell           do 

Ilucklev  &.  Brooke, 

168 

i,60j 

84 

15,000 

1.000    700 

21,000 

78,5.0 

00 

00 

Joana               do 

Win.    Darling, 

168 

1,358 

80 

15,000 

1.2..0 

500 

21,000 

78,500 

00 

00 

Mount  Penn    do 

Sevfert  &  Schwartz, 

22U 

1,050 

120 

15,0.0 

1,700 

500 

16.890 

92,000 

00 

00 

Oley                  do 

.1.  U.  Schneider,  Esq. 

15-> 

765 

75 

lu,50o 

1,050 

360 

14,226 

46, iOO 

CO 

00 

Sa  ly  Ann        do 

.1.  V.  It.   Humer, 

150 

750 

51 

10,800 

1,3.0    252 

11,650 

36.U00 

00 

00 

M-»rv  Ann        do 

Reuben    1  rexler, 

15, 

765 

81 

12,00. 

1,350 

330 

12,500 

47,000 

00 

00 

Windsor           do 

-lones,  Kern,  &  Co. 

195 

1,075 

48 

11,200 

650 

750 

8,600 

49,000 

00 

00 

Moselm            do 

S.  V.  U.  Hunter, 

18 

9u 

15 

4,500 

643 

00 

2.0''0 

2,000 

00 

00 

Union               do 

Geo.  Re:,gan,  E-q. 

18 

9o 

15 

6.000 

700 

00 

2,500 

15,000 

00 

00 

Kerniville        do 

Jones  Kern,  &.  Co. 

V 

60 

12 

4,500 

250 

100 

3,000 

3,000 

00 

00 

FORGES. 

Charming  Forge, 

George  Fge,  Esq. 

99 

475 

70 

9,006 

00 

00 

9,000 

98,550 

800 

00 

Gibra'ter  Forges, 

Seyfert  &  Schwartz, 

168 

740 

60 

9,000 

Ol 

Oo 

12,000 

175,000 

00 

19C0) 

Dowel           do 

.lonaihan  Seidel, 

85 

425 

60 

5.000 

00 

00 

7.000 

65,000 

00 

1000i 

Sixpenny       do 

Genrge  Zicharias, 

62 

310 

36 

3,000 

00 

00 

5,500 

56,000 

00 

600! 

Birdsborougb, 

Heirs  of  M   Brooke, 

94 

470 

52 

7,50u 

00 

00 

10,501 

81,000 

750 

00 

Speedwell, 

Daniel  Yocem, 

99 

99 

54 

3,450 

00 

00 

11,000 

86.000 

205 

300 

\orth  Kdl, 

B.  &  J.  Sevfert, 

36 

160 

22 

3,000 

00 

00 

5,000 

33,000 

300 

00 

(ireen  Tree, 

Keen  &  Biirkart, 

19 

82 

12 

1.600 

00 

00 

2,500 

17,000 

150 

00 

Moselm,(2  Forges) 

N.  &  J.  Hunter, 

110 

550 

60 

7,500 

00      00 

13.000 

102,000 

300 

750 

itockland, 

.1.  U.  Schneider, 

53 

265 

31 

4,500 

00 

ou 

6,000 

5,000 

450 

00 

Union, 

Ceorge  Reagan, 

61 

305 

37 

3.000 

0„ 

00 

5,600 

25.000 

00 

600 

spring, 

.1.  S.  Bsnolette, 

41 

2u5 

40 

3,750 

00 

00 

6,00 

36,000 

375 

00 

•  ley. 

.1.  S.  Sprang, 

35 

165 

61 

3,000 

00 

0„ 

5,000 

32  000 

300 

00 

?Jcw  District, 

W.  Schall, 

30 

146 

48 

3,000 

00 

00 

4.001 

26,000 

240 

00 

Oistrict,(2  Forges] 

Reuben   Trexler, 
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From  the  Amcr'can  Sentinel. 
STATE  MILITARY  CONVENTION. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  Field,  Staff,  aud  Com- 
missioned  officers  of  the  First  Division,  held  a  meeting 
at  the  Miliary  Hall,  on  Friday  evening  4. h  inst.  Col. 
.Joseph  S.  Itiley  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Col.  Wm. 
P  Smith  ami  Col.  Henry  Simpson,  appointed  secre- 
taries. ,       , 

The  c.ll  of  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Colonel 
James  Page  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas  the  acts  of  Assembly,  now  in  force  for  the 
regulation  "f  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, are  altogether  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  military  arm  of  this  state,  and  their  execti- 
tion  has  become  not  only  matter  of  ridicule  in  the  eyes, 
but  proves  greatly  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  and  is  fraught  wi'h  consequences  of  a  high- 
ly  injurious  and  degrading  chaiacter. 

And  whereas,  the  existence  of  a  military  force  is  not 
only  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  but  is  as  much  re- 
required  as  any  other  branch  of  the  national  power, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  every  Government  to  prepare  for 
warin  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  put  down  domestic  insur- 
reciion,  and  resent  foreign  insult  and  aggression,  taking 
care  not  to  make  the  pe'formance  of  military  duty  too 
onerous  to  the  citizen  soldier;  and  it  is  the  opinion  ol 
this  meeting,  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  Militia, 
and  suitable  encouragement  of  the  Volunteers,  is  im- 
peratively required,  and  would  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

And  whereas,  without  a  concentration  of  opinion  anil 
action,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  that  the  change  so 
much  dr«  red  can  be  effected. 

Therefore  he  it  resolved,  That  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  a  Mil  tary  Convention  should  he  held  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter,  for  the  purpo-e  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  a  hill  and  complete  re- 
vision of  the  Militia  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
adopting  such  measures  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  res- 
cue the  military  character  of  the  state  from  the  disgrace 
and  decay  into  which  it  is  rapidly  falling,  and  placing 
the  system  upon  a  safe  and  respectable  tooting. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  the  several  miliary  divisions 
in  the  state,  the  election  of  delegates  ill  proportion  to 
their  number  of  representatives,  to  attend  said  conven- 
tion and  tint  the  same  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
first' Monday  of  January,  1832. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Robert  M.  Lee, 

Resolved,  That  the  commanding  officers  of  each  re- 
giment of  lhe  first  division  be  requested  to  notify  the 
offi  era  of  their  regiments  of  the  time  to  which  this 
meeting  may  adjourn,  and  to  request  their  special  at- 
tendance. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Page, 

liesolved.  That  when  this  meeting  adjourns  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.  at  this  place, 
at  7  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  nine  delegates 
to  represent  the  First  Brigade,  and  ten  delegates  to 
represent  the  Second  Brigade   in  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  and  county 

JOSEPH  S.  RILEY,  Chairman. 


WM.  P.  Smith,   ■>  Secrctaries. 
Hes"  Simpsos,  > 


Atan  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Field,  StaflTand  Com 
missioned  Officers  of  the  First  Division.  P.  M.  held  at 
the  Military  Hall,  on  Friday  evening  the  lltli  inst. 
Col.  Joseph  S.  R'dey.  in  the  chair,  Co,  s.  Wm.  P. 
Smith,  and  Henry  Simpson,  secretaries. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  .were  read  and 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Col.  James  Page,  it  was 

Resolved,   That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 


for  each  Brigade,  to  nominate  their  respective  dele- 
gates to  the  Military  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Harris- 
burg, on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next. 

Whereupon  the  committtes  were  appointed,  reti- 
red and  in  u  short  time  reported  the  following  names: 

For  the  First  Brigade — Cols.  Page,  Riley,  Cooper, 
Murray,  Simpson,  an  I  Lee,  and  Majors  Frirz,  Baker, 
and  VV.  C.  Browne. 

For  the  Second  Brigade — Col=.  John  Thompson, 
Wolf,  Roitmfort,  Kn.pp,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Pay  liter, 
Capis.  Worrell,  Nixon,  A.  T.  Smith,  Snyder,  and 
Lent.  Joseph  P.  Mort. 

Which  nomination  was  approved  of  by  the  mee- 
ting. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  their  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  all  die  newspapers  in  the  commonwealth, 
friendly  to  an  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  present 
Military  System. 

Adjourned.  JOS.  S.  RILEY,  Chairman. 

Wm.  P.  Smith,      ?  „ 

.,  c  '      >  Secretaries. 

Henrt  Simpsos,   i 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Legislature  has  been  principally  occupied  thus 
far,  with  the  presentation  of  petitions — and  the  election 
of  Officers;  and    Senator  of  the  United  States,   in   the 
room  of  J.  D.  Barnard,  resigned. 
IN  SENATE. 

Wedsesdat,  Dec.  7. 

The  speaker  announced  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Accounts — Messrs.  Miller,  Blythe,  Mechling,  Jack- 
son, of  Huntingdon,  and  Kern. 

Claims — Messrs.  Sullivan,  Krepps,  Smyser,  Mathews, 
and  Drumheller. 

Judiciary  Si/item— Messrs.  Kcrlin,  Packer,  Miller,  Li- 
vingston, and   Burden. 

Militia  System — Messrs.  Ringland,  Piper,  Robinson, 
Mathews  and  Cunningham. 

Banfa Messrs.  Boyd,  Jackson  of  Huntingdon,  Ber- 

toht,  Houston,  and  Taylor. 

Education—  Messrs.  Hass'mger,  Jackson  of  Chester, 
Livingston,  Fullerton,  and  Morris. 

Roads,  Bridges,  and  Inland  Navigation — Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Peinken,  Hays,  Drumheller  and  Hassm- 
ger. 

Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures — Messrs. 
Drumheller,  Jackson  of  Chester,  Bertolet,  Wilber,  and 

Kohin-on. 

Election  Districts— Messrs.  Kreps,  Khngensmith, 
Piper,  Blythe,  and  Fullerton. 

Vice  and  Immorality — Messrs.  Fullerton,  Boyd, 
Drumheller,  Rubmson,  and   Mechling. 

Compare  Bills  underwent  them  to  the  Governor  for  hit 
approbation— Messrs.    Kreps,    Piper,  Bertolet,  Miller, 

and  Kern.  ... 

Corporations— Messrs.  Packer,  Hays,  Miller,  Has- 
s'mger, and  Klingensmith. 

Estates  and  Escheats— Messrs.  Morris,  Miller,  Petri- 
ken,  Ringland,  and  Boyd. 

Revenue  Bills  from  the  House  of  Representatives— 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Burden,  Jackson  of  Huntingdon,  Klin- 
gensmith, and  Boyd. 

State  Library — Messrs;  Burden,  Piper,  and  Wilber. 
On    Public  Buildings— Messrs.    Stoever,   Ringland, 
Bertolet,  Miller,  and  Hass'mger. 

Thcbsbat,  Dec.  8. 
OFFICERS    ELECTED. 
ClIRK. 
Walter  S.   Franklin,    unanimously,   who  nominated 
as  his  assistant  L.  L.  Minor. 
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Printer  English  Journal. 
Henry  Welsh, 

Gehmiji  Jocrnal. 
Jolin  Herbst,  on  die  second  ballot. 

Bills. 
Hugh  Hamilton  and  Son, 

Sergeant-at  Arms. 
Joseph  Black,  unanimously. 

Doorkeeper. 
Robert  Dickey,  unanimously. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,   Dec.  8. 
Standing  Committees. 

Committee  nf  IVays  and  Means — .Messrs.  Patterson, 
(of  Washington,)  II  d. lell,  Stewart,  Ashmead,  Ander- 
son. Hopkins,  and  Wallace. 

Judiciary  SyDlem — Messrs.  Shannon,  McCullough, 
Fuller,  Fincllay,  Smith,  Greenough,  and   liamsey. 

Claims — Messrs.  Ramsey,  Stewart,  McWilliams,  Pi- 
att, Campbell,  Collar,  and   Shearer. 

Agriculture — Messrs.  Oliver,  Kerr,  Potteiger,  Pick- 
ing, Kneppley,  Lynn,  and   llinckle. 

Education — Messrs.  Aivlersnn,  Stokes,  Houston, 
Varisunt,  Kerk,  Donlop,  and  Buchanan. 

Domestic  Manufacture* — Messrs.  Dunlop,  Wanner, 
Barne,  Hoiteaii,  Mackey,  Donnel,  and  Griffith. 

Accounts — Messrs.  Htintzuiger,  Shearer,  Ried, (Arm- 
Strong.)  Irvin,   McKeehan,  Wcvand,  and  Porter. 

Militia  System— Mews.  Davis,  Power,  McWilliams, 
Patterson,  (Fayette,)  Gross  Mathiot,  and  Buchanan. 

Election  Districts  —  Messrs.  Hoyer,  Hoover,  Felton, 
Whitehill,  Wei. la,  B.rtels,  and  C"cklin. 

Banlts — Messrs.  Peltz,  Kiddle,  Brown,  Bratton, 
Hroidliead,  BeeHier,  and   Moorhead. 

Estates  and  Escheats — Messrs.  Waugh,  Goodman, 
Fox.  Coplan,  Marshall,  Bnrrowes,  and  Mitchell. 

Bridges,  Stale  and  Turnpike  Roads — Messrs.  Geb- 
hart,  Johnston,  Strolim,  Tondison,  Martin.  Stokes,  and 
Spayd. 

Corporations  —  Messrs.  Read,  (Snsque.  )  Goodman, 
Khule,   \shbri   ge,  Ran';in,  .lames,  and  High. 

Inland  Navigation  and  Internal  Improvement — Messrs. 
Hemphill,  Read,  (Sti-rpe. )  Power.  Crawford,  Beaver, 
Gdbrauh,  Heston,  Walker,  Oliver,  Valentine,  Over- 
field,  Kelchner,  and  Purviance. 

Local  Apnrnpriutions — Messrs.  Hopkins  Andrews, 
Gebhart,  Flickmger,  Sharon,  Kerr,  and  Ried,  (Arm- 
strong.) 

Vice  and  Immorality — Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Penny- 
packer,  Kauffman,  Rousb,  Fox,  Hoover,  and  McKee- 
han 

To  compare  Bills  and  present  them  to  the  Governoi — 
Messrsr  Miller,  Piatt,  and  Lovett. 

Library — Messrs.  Kerk.  Roush,  and  Hinckle. 

On  the  Public  Buildings — Messrs.  Vansant,  Ash- 
bridge,  Bratton,  Picking,  and  Wanner. 

OFFICERS   ELECTED. 

Clerk. 

Francis  R.  Shunk  had  -  -         80  votes. 

F.  K.   Shunk   was  then  declared  duly   elected,  and 

nominated  as  his  assistant,  Thomas  J.  Gross,  which  was 

agreed  to. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  other 
officers,  whereupon  it  appeared,  that  for  printer  of  the 
English  Journal, 

Henry  Welsh  had         -  -  77  votes. 

For  printers  of  the  Bills, 

Hugh  Hamilton  and  Son,  had        -     78  votes. 
For  printer  of  the  German  Journal, 

Jacob  Babb  had,         -  -  70  votes. 


For  Sergeant-at-arms, 
James  Smith  had, 

For  Door-keeper, 

Thomas  Wallace  had 


78  votes. 
78  votes. 


ELECTION  OF  U.   S.   SENATOR. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  various  balli 
which  terminated    in  the  selection  of  Geoiige  M, 
las,  Esq. 

F.RST  BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,        34     Richard  Rush, 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg,      17     Samuel  B.   Davis, 
Jesse  U.  Burden,  18     John  Sergeant, 

Joseph  Hemphill,         27 

SECOND   BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,  35     Joseph  Hemphill, 

H.  A.  Muhlenberg,        17     Richard  Hush, 
Jesse  K.  Burden,  18     Samuel  B.  Davis, 

THIRD   BALLOT. 
George  M    Dallas,         35     Joseph   Hemphill, 
II.  A.  Muhlenberg,       17     Richard  Rush, 
Jesse  K.  Burden,  19      Samuel  B.  Davis, 

FOURTH    BALLOT. 
George  M    Dallas,  37     Joseph    Hemphill, 

H.  A.    Muhlenberg,      15     Richard  Rush, 
Jesse  R.    Burden,  19     Samuel  B.  Davis, 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  till 
o'clock,  at  which  time  it  met  and  proceeded  to 
as  follows: 

FIFTH   BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas         37     Joseph   Hemphill 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg,       13     Richard  Rush, 
Jesse  It.  Burden,  21      Samuel  B    Davis 

SIXTH    BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,  38     Joseph   Hemphill 

II.  A.  Muhlenberg,        11      Richard   Rush,       ' 
Jesse  It.  Burden,  21      Samuel  B.  Davis 

SEVENTH   BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,         44     Joseph  Hemphill, 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg,        13     Ricnard  Rush, 
Jesse  R.  iiuiUcn,  13     Samuel  B.  Davis 

EIGHTH  BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,  54     Joseph   Hemphill, 

hciuy  A.  Muule.iuerg,  y      Ricnaid  Rush, 
J..S3C  K.  Buiocii,  4     Samuel  K.  Davis, 

NINTH  BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,         02     Joseph  Hemphill, 
Samuel  b.  ban,,  1     R.chard  Rush, 

TENTH   BALLO  T. 
George  M.Dallas,  63     Joseph   Hemphill, 

Samuel  B.  Dans,  1     Richard  Rush, 

ELEVENTH   BALLOT. 
George  M.  Dallas,         67     Joseph  Hemphill, 
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Samuel  B.  Davis, 


1     Riceard  Rush, 


CHIMNEYS. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  human  comfor',  in 
the  cool  season  ol  the  year,  is  a  smoky  chimney,  in  an 
occupied  room  ol  any  description,  either  kitchen,  par- 
lor or  silling  room;  and  to  construct  a  chimney  which 
would  cany  smoke,  has  been  tound  in  practice,  one  of 
the  most  precarious  objects  of  mechanism.  So  little 
ha3  the  theory  of  smoke  and  dratt  been  understood, 
mat  if  ever  a  chimney  was  constructed  to  draw  well,  it 
was  evidently  a  matter  of  accident;  for  no  mechanic 
seemed  to  have  any  rule  for  constructing  chimneys, 
which  would  ensure  a  good  one.  We  have  been  ex- 
tremely grat'tied  within  a  few  days,  by  the  inspection 
of  a  tlue,  and  a  set  ot  fire-places,  constructed  upon  a 
plan  entirely  new,  in  principle,  invented  by  Mr.  Henri 
Antis,  a  respectable  nit  reliant  of  our  borough.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Antis'  mudel;  but 
we  saw  the  practical  effect  of  his  discovery,  by  a  chim- 
ney and  fire-places  in  operation,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wallace,  ia  Front  street,  the  success  of  which 
is  complete,  and  triumphantly  sustains  Mr.  Antis'  theo- 
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ry  on  the  subject.  His  thoory  is,  that  cold  atmospheric 
air  tends  to  the  centre  <ii  gravity,  till  it  meet*  with  some 
obstruction,  winch  e.ivcs  it  another  direction — that 
healed  or  magnified  air,  is  exactly  vertical  in  motion, 
following  the  surface  of  solid  matter  by  the  dense  sur- 
rounding at. no-phc  re— that  hence  the  fine  to  carry  it 
off,  should  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  in  no  place  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  at  the  botiom  or  first  inlet. — 
That  it  matters  not  how  many  inlets  there  he  to  it,  pro- 
vided the  area  of  a  cross-section  of  the  flue  be  equal  lo 
those  of  all  the  inlets  combined.  It  may  be  greater, 
but  must  never  he  smaller.  He,  therefore,  start*  a 
smgle  flue,  from  the  cellar,  regulating  the  size  to  cover 
the  area  ufall  the  contemplated  inlets,  from  bottom  to 
top.  He  carries  it  up,  all  the  way  of  the  same  size,  in 
exact  perpendicular  direction — nor  need  the  Wall  be 
more  tnan  the  width  of  one  brick,  in  thickness.  Wher- 
ever he  wan's  a  fire-place,  he  attaches  jambs  of  the 
usual  shape,  leaving  the  common  perpendicular  wall  of 
the  flue,  for  a  back,  throwing  an  arch  across,  at  the 
proper  pla  :e,  in  the  usual  form,  covering  it  tight  to  the 
back  wall.  Immediately  opposite  or  below  the  cover- 
ing of  the  arch,  he  leaves  a  horizontal  aperture  in  the 
flue,  the  whole  width  of  the  fireplace,  from  jamb  to 
jamb,  in  size  accoiding  to  calculate  n  previously  made, 
and  according  to  the  height  of  the  arch,  which  for 
jambs  from  24  to  30  inches  high,  must  not  be  less  than 
three  indies  perpendicular  in  the  opening.  There 
seems  lo  be  piulosophy  in  this  theory;  and  practice,  so 
far  as  tried,  proves  that  there  is  truth  in  it.  And  we 
have  no  donbt  the  plan  will  on  a  little  farther  trial,  be 
universally  adopted,  by  builders. 

Beneath  each  grate,  fi  tod  in  a  fire-p'ace,  is  an  open- 
ing lefi,  which  descends  obliquely  into  the  flue.  In 
this  opening  on  a  levt-1  with  the  hearth,  is  a  fine 
grate  fixed  through  which  the  ashes  descend,  from 
the  graie  above.  And  such  is  the  effect,  that  while  a 
strong  current  of  air  is  produced,  by  the  heat  from  the 
fire  in  tne  grate,  through  the  horizontal  aperture  above, 
a  moderate  draft  is  a!>o  maintained  in  the  oblique  one 
below,  which  carries  off  all  the  dust,  so  that  fiom  a  coal 
five,  not  a  particle  of  dust  escapes  into  the  room.  He 
also  affixes  a  valve  to  each  inlet,  hur.g  in  such  an  inge- 
nious manner,  that  the  meie  pulling  a  small  biass  knob, 
closes  it  entirely;  and  thus  in  case  the  chimney  should 
take  fire,  all  the  currents  of  air  may  be  stopped  in  a 
moment,  and  the  fire  dies  at  once.  Not  a  particle  of 
soot  can  ever  enter  your  room  or  your  fire-place;  for 
that,  as  well  as  the  ashes,  all  descend  to  Hie  bottom  of 
the  Hue,  in  the  cellar,  where  an  opening  with  a  sheet- 
iron  door  is  constructed,  from  which  these  articles  can 
be  taken,  and  through  which  a  sweep  may  enter  and 
perform  his  duties,  without  disturbing  the  business,  or 
amusement0,  or  quiet  of  any  part  of  the  lamily.  Where 
r.ecessary,  he  also  carries  up  side  flues  in  the  jambs,  by 
which  air  can  be  introduced,  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room,  or  the  force  of  your  drafts. 

The  advantages  of  this  improvement  are. 

1.  Fewer   materials   are   used,    which  cheapens  the 
work. 

2.  Less  room  is  engrossed  by  dead  brick-work. 

3.  No  annoyances  from  soot  or  ashes.   In    your  rooms 
n()t  even  when  a  sweep  ascends  to  clean  out  your  flue. 

4.  Power  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  your  rooms, 
without  opening  doors  or  windows. 

5.  Perfect  security   against  smoke,   In  every  room  in 
your  house.—  Hanisburg  Paper. 


The  Beaver  Argus  of  Friday  last,  says:—"  Winter  has 
set  in  upon  us  unusually  early  this  season.  Beaver 
Creek,  on  the  30th  ult.  was  frozen  over  sufficiently 
hard  lor  a  man  to  cross  on  it,  and  we  have  tolerable 
good  sleighing.  Our  oldest  inhabitants  say  they  have 
never  experienced  such  severe  weather  thus  early  in 
the  season,  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

The  Wheeling  Times  of  December  7,  says— "Since 
our  last  two  steamboats  have  arrived  from  Pittsburg— 


and  one  departed  yesterday  down  the  river.     The  river 
is  full  of  ice." 

The  Norristown  Herald  of  yesterday  says: — The 
Schuylk'll  is  frozen  over  for  miles  in  extent.  On  Satur- 
day a  person  arrived  here  from  Phcenixville,  a  distance 
of  10  miles,  which  he  accomplished  without  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  ice. 

Clearfield,  December  1. 
Cold  weather. — Winter  is  here  with  all  its  welcome 
and  unwelcome  train  of  attendants.  I  he  river  is  fro- 
zen over  and  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice — the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  affords,  we  suppose, 
excellent  sleighing,  for  our  ears  have  been  greeted  with 
the  sound  of  the  bells.  At  this  season  ol  the  \ear,  the 
hke  his  not  been  witnessed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant. — 
Banner. 

HcsTiNGiiox,  December  7. 

The  weather  for  the  )a--t  four  or  five  days  has  been 
as  severe  as  we  generally  experience  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  On  Saturday  and  Sumlay  we  had  a  fall  of  snow 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood; but  the  high  winds  have  drilled  it  very  much. 

The  canal  at  tuis  place,  is  completely  closed  up  with 
ice;  and  the  Juniata  river,  also,  is  very  near  being 
closed. — Gaz. 

At  no  corresponding  season  within  30  years,  has  been 
experienced  such  cold  weather  as  commenced  ten  days 
since;  and  still  continues. — Milton. 

Much  Chunk,  Dec.   1. 
The  thermometer  at  6  o'clock  this  morning  was  at  12 
Fahrenheit,  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be  expected. 

Harrisbciir,  December  12. 
The  Susquehanna  was  frozen  over  at  this  place,    on 
the    night    of  December  7,    earlier  than  at  any  period 
since  1796. 

Wilkes-barre,   Dec.  7. 

We  have  clear  wintery  weather  and  good  sleighing. 

The  Noilh  Branch  canal  is  closed  w:th  ice,  and  the 
prospect  is,  that  it  will  not  be  navigable  again  this 
season. 

Erie,  Dec.  2. 

Snow  Storm — On  Sunday  evening  last,  commenced 
a  snow  storm,  which  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Oris  place,  has  never  been  equalled  within 
their  recollection.  The  snow  continued  tailing,  except 
at  very  short  intervals,  until  Wednesday  morninir,  ac- 
companied with  high  blust<  rmg  wind,  which  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  shipping  in  the  Lake  and  in 
the  Bay.  The  extent  of  damage  is  not  known,  as  several 
vessels  which  had  cast  anchor  near  the  piers  soon  sfter 
the  storm  commenced,  broke  loose  from  their  moorings 
during  ihe  night  of  Monday,  and  have  not  been  heard  of 
since.  The  snow  is  supposed  to  have  lallen  about 
three  feet,  and  is  very  much   drifted.      On  Tuesday  and 

\\  ednesday,  the  mails  had  to  be  carried  on  horseback, 
it  being  impossible  to  get  along  with  sleighs.  The 
travelling  is  now  good,  and  the  bells  are  jingling  mer- 
rily. 

The  storm  extended  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
hear  from,  to  the  east  ar.d  west.  At  Buffalo,  the  har- 
bor is  closed,  and  several  vessels  laden  with  merchan- 
dize to  come  up  the  lake,  are  completely  embargoed. 

The  large  schooner  America,  of  Cleaveland,  laden- 
with  goods,  went  ashore  at  Dunkirk, on  Tuesday  night 
and  bilged. — Observer. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  has  continued  through- 
out the  week — A  fall  of  snow  on  Wednesday  sufficient 
to  produce  a  little  sleighing — Thursday  night  and  Fri- 
day cold  very  severe — Rivers  both  close  1 — Influenza 
prevalent  throughout  the  city  and  country — Wood  still 
high  and  scarce.    [Philadelphia.] 
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AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  REPORT 

OF    THE 

FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 

FOR  THE  TEAR  1831. 

BEVHNUE. 

No.  I. 
LANDS,  FEES  ON  LANDS,  &c. 

Amount  of  purchase  money  with 

interest  thereon, 
Fees  on  warrants  and  patents, 

OFFICE  FEES. 
Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Office, 


$91,102  68 
10,567  92 

1,203  00 
455  58 


103,329  18 


No.  II. 
AUCTION  COMMISSIONS. 


Samuel  W.  Lippincott, 
Richard  F.    Allen, 
Samuel  C.  Ford, 
John  Jenning;, 
Mahlon  Gillingharo, 
Moses  Thomas, 
Charles  J.  Wolhert, 
Jchn  D.  Goodwin, 
Archibald  Murphy, 
Joseph  Thomas, 
George  Riter, 


$2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

300  00 

200  00 

200  00 

100  00 


12,100  00 


No.  III. 
AUCTION  DUTIES. 


Richard  F.  Allen, 
Mahlon  Gillingham, 
Samuel  C.  Ford, 
John  Jennings, 
Samuel  \V.  Lippincott, 
Peter  Graham, 
Moses  Thomas, 
Henry  C.  Corbit, 
George  W.  Richards, 
Henry  Erwin, 
C.  J.  Wolbert, 
David  Lynch, 
George  Riter, 
P.  M'Kenna, 
T.  B.  Freeman, 
John  D.  Goodwin, 
Archibald  Murphy, 


$30,016  67 

22,065  23 

21,974  04 

19,610  25 

13,395  15 

8,419  51 

3,438  29 

2,991  01 

1,939  52 

847  55 

496  47 

402  67 

281  04 

261  16 

241  30 

81  77 

43  22 


•126,504  85 


No.  IV. 
DIVIDENDS  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  $90,000  00 

Philadelphia  Bank,  13,082  50 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,     3,416  00 

106,498 


50 


No.   V. 
DIVIDENDS    ON  BRIDGE,    CANAL  AND  TURN- 
PIKE STOCK. 


Flarrisburg  bridge, 

$6,750  00 

Allegheny, 

3,200  00 

Monongahela, 

2,400  00 

Columbia, 

2,250  00 

Northumberland, 

1,500  00 

Lewisburg, 

800  00 

Conemaugh, 

405  00 

Wilkes-barre, 

375  00 

Danville, 

350  00 

Nescopeck, 

320  00 

Schuylkill  bridge  at  Pottstown, 

240  00 

Schuylkill  navigation  company, 

2,750  00 

Chambersburgh  and  Bedford  turn- 

pike road  company. 

5,650  62 

Centre, 

2,400  00 

Middletown  and  Harrisburg, 

1,260  00 

York  and  Gettysburg, 

1,200  00 

Bedford  and  Stoystown, 

1,000  00 

Lancaster,  EUzabethtown  and 

Middletown, 

550  00 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville, 

360  00 

Easton  and  Wilkes-barre, 

312  50 

Erie  and  Waterford, 

200  00 

Susquehanna  and  York  borough, 

125  00 

34,398  12 


No.  VI. 
TAX  ON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Bank  of  North  America,  $4,000  00 

Commercial  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  3,840  00 
Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  3,200  00 
Bank  of  Chester  county,  2,520  00 

Mechanics'  bank  of  the  city  and 


county  of  Philadelphia, 

2,348  55 

Bank  of  Pittsburg, 

2,211  00 

Southwark  bank, 

2,000  00 

Easton  bank. 

1,606  56 

Farmers'  bank  of  Lancaster, 

1,483  40 

Chambersburg  bank, 

1,186  69 

Harrisburgh  bank, 

1,014  56 

Kensington  bank, 

999  92 

Carlisle  bank, 

967  61 

Bank  of  Montgomery  county, 

640  03 

Monongahela  bank  of  Brownsville 

,    571  88 

Northampton  bank, 

525  17 

Bank  of  Gettysburg, 

501  27 

Lancaster  bank. 

421  38 

Huntingdon  bank, 

358  65         ** 

Farmers'  bank  of  Bucks  county, 

103  06 

Wyoming  bank, 

73  25 
30,572  98 

Vol.  VIII. 


51 


No.  VII. 
TAX  ON  OFFICES. 
John  M.  Snowden,  register  and  re- 
corder of  Allegheny  county,  $55  24 
Geo.  B.  Porter,  former  prothono- 

tary  of  Lancaster  county,  1,577  22 

Christian  Bacbman,  prothonotary 
of  Lancaster  county,  191  08 
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William  Whiteside,  register  of 
Lancaster  county,  190  *' 

F.  A.  Muhlenburg,  former        do      950  69 

Jacob  Fry,  jr.  prothonotary,  Mont- 
gomery county,  10°  79 

Wm.Powell,  register  &  recorder  do  150  00 

Jobn  Lisle,  prothonotary   District 
Court,  Philadelphia  co. 

Richard  Palmer,  prothonotary 
C.  Pleas,  Philadelphia  co. 

Joel  B.Sutherland, deputy  att'y. 
general,  Philadelphia  co. 

Peter  Frailey,  prothonotary,  re- 
gister and  recorder  of  Schuyl- 
kill county, 


1,943  34 

1,458  58 

109  50 

734  62 


7,464  55 


96  00 


86  25 
27 


NO.  VIII. 
TAX  ON  WRITS,  &c.  Per  act  of  6th  of  April,  1830. 
John  B.  Clark,  register  and  recorder, 

Adams  county,  $71  05 

William    M'Candless,  prothonotary, 

Allegheny,  505  U 

John  M.  Snowden,  register  and  re-^ 

corder  do, 
Simon  Torney,  prothonotary,  Arm- 
strong, 
Frederick  Rohrer,  register  and  re. 

corder,  do. 
James  Logan,  Prothonotary,  Beaver, 
David    Johnston,    register    and    re- 
corder, do.  112  52 
Job  Mann,  prothonotary,  register  and 

recorder,  Bedford,  251  2j 

John  Addams,  prothonotary,  Berks,  270  87 
George  Smith,  register,  do.  53  8j 

John  Miller,  recorder,  do.  162  50 

Darius  Bullock,  late   prothonotary, 

Bradford,  35,  °° 

William  Purdy,  prot.  Bucks,  223  34 

Andrew  Heller,  register,  ^57  72 

Michael  Dech,  recorder,  do.  384  61 

William  Stewart,  prot.  Butler,  _  22  07 
Philip  Noon,   prothonotary,  register 

and  recorder,  Cambria,  100  00 

James  GiUiland,  prot.  Centre,  53  35 

William  L.  Smith,  late  do.  44  87 

William  Pettit,  register  and  rec.  do  169  75 
John  W.  Cunningham,  prothonotary, 

Chester,  299  73 

Robert  Ralston,  register,  do.  ^62  56 

Nimrod  Strickland,  recorder,  do.  387  03 
Jacob  Eyerly,  prot.  Columbia,  120  00 

John  Cooper,  reg.  and  recorder,  do.  103  31 
Edward  A.  Reynolds,  prot.  reg.  and 

recorder,  Crawford,  140  00 

John  Harper,  prot.  Cumberland,  193  08 
John  li  win,  reg,  and  recorder,  do.  182  36 
John  Roberts,  prot.  Dauphin,  229  89 

Samuel  Pool,  reg.  and  recorder,  do.  207  58 
Henry    Myers,   prot.   reg.   and  rec. 

Delaware,  *24  78 

Edwin  J.  Kelso,  prot.  reg.  and  rec. 

Vpip  214  85 

Henry  W.  Beeson,  prot.  Fayette,  144  06 
Alexander  M'Clean,  register  and  re- 
corder, do.  138  23 
John  Flanagan,  prot.  Franklin,  361  81 
Paul  I.  Helich,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  174  71 
Willam  T.  Hays,  prot.  Greene,  120  00 
Jesse  Lazear,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  100  00 
David  R.  Porter,  prot.  reg.  and  rec. 

Huntingdon,  267  24 

James  Corbet,  prot.   reg.   and  rec. 

Jefferson,  35  00 

William  Bank9,  prot.  reg.  and  rec 
Indiana,  280  00 


James  S.  Law,  reg.  and  rec.  Juniata,  62 
Christian  Bachman,  prot.  Lancaster,  393 
William  Whiteside,  register,  do.  76 

Jacob  Peelor,  recorder,  do.  233 

Adam  Ritscher,  prot.  Lebanon,  103 

John  Uhler,  register,  do.  33 

John  Shindle,  recorder,  do.  84 

John  Wilson,  reg.  and  rec.  Lehigh,  150 
Henry  Pettebone,  prot.  Luzerne,  199 
Isaac  Bowman,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  224 
Joseph  Wood,  prot.  Lycoming,  129 
John  Vanderbelt,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  154 
William  S.  Rankin,  prot.  Mercer,  78 
Samuel  Holstein,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  148 
Richard  Chadwick,  prot.  reg.   and 

rec.M'Kean,  85 

Abraham  S.  Wilson,  prot.  Mifflin,  189 
Joshua  Beale,  reg.  and  rec,  do.  130 

Jacob  Fry,  jr.  prot.  Montgomery,  188 
William  Powell,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  254 
William   T,.    Sebring,   prothonotary, 

Northampton,  184 

George  Hess,  jr.  register,  do.  40 

Edward  Y.  Bright,  prot,  Northum- 
berland, 140 
Solomon  Shaffer,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  131 
George  Stroop,  prot.  Perry,  97 
John  M'Kechan,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  101 
John  Lisle,  prot.  District  Court,Phila- 

delphia,  1,090 

Richard  Palmer,  do.  Common  Pleas, 

do.  "96 

John  Humes,  register  do.  255 

Alexander  M'Caraher,  rec.  do.  2,697 
Charles  B.  Seaman,  prot.  Pike,  50 

Peter  Frailey,   prot.  reg.  and  rec. 

Schuylkill,  856 

Chauncey   Forward,  prot.  reg.  and 

rec.  Somerset,  183 

Asa  Dimock,  prot.  and  register,  Sus- 
quehanna, 147 
William  Jessup,  recorder,  115 
Jonah  Brewster,  prot.  reg.  and  rec. 

Tioga,  170 

Joseph  Stillwell,  prot.  Union,  97 

Samuel  Roush,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  108 
Arnold  Plummer,  prot.  reg.  and  rec. 

Venango,  63 

Robert  Miles,   prot.   reg,    and  rec. 

Warren,  165 

Thomas  Officer,  prot.  Washington,  186 
John  Grayson,  register,  do.  40 

William  Hoge,  recorder,  do.  188 

Solomon  Moore,  prot.  Wayne,  87 

James  Manning,  reg.  and  rec.  do.  86 
Randall  M'Laughlin,   prothonotary, 

Westmoreland,  ~66 

Alexander  Johnston,  reg.  &  rec.  do.  206 
Jesse  Spangler,  register,  York,  55 

Charles  Nes,  recorder,  York,  83 

William  Duane,  ptot.  Supreme  court, 

Eastern  District,  165 

Samuel  A.  Houston,  prot.  Supreme 

court,  Lancaster  district,  108 

Alexander    Jordan,   prot.    Supreme 

court,  Middle  district,  190 

Leonard  S.  Johns,  prot.   Supreme 

court,  Western  district,  261 


DOLLS.    CTS- 

00 
34 
15 
77 
40 
46 
39 
35 
82 
07 
50 
27 
81 
92 

00 
15 
00 
43 
14 

55 

74 

00 
25 
00 
85 

77 

01 
11 
57 
00 

15 

50 

50 
00 

00 
17 
15 


-18,979  89 


IX. 
FEES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE. 

Amount  of  fees  received  and  account- 
ed for  by  Samuel  M'Kean,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,  448  60 
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No.  X. 
TAVERNjLlCENSES. 

Wm.S.Cobean,  treasurer  of  Adams  County, 


William  Woods,  Allegheny 

David  Johnston,  Armstrong 

Benjamin  Adams,  Beaver 
Thomas  Henry,  late  do. 

David  Hays,  former  do. 

Thomas  R.  Gettys,  Bedford 
James  Williams,  former  do. 

Andrew  Irvine,  Bradford 

John  Ruchman,  Bucks 

Francis  M'Bride,  Butler 
James  Thompson,  late  do. 

Cornelius  M'Donald,  Cambria 

John  G.  Lowry,  Centre 

Benjamin  Parker,  Chester 

Gerhard  Philip  Gulich,  Clearfield] 
Alexander  Irvine,  late  do. 

Hugh  M'Williams,  Columbia 

Joseph  Douglass,  Crawford 
Thomas  Atkinson,  former        do. 

Hendricks  Weise,  Cumberland 

John  Kelker,  Dauphin 

William  Eyre,  Delaware 

Thomas  Mooihead,  jr.  Erie 

Alfred  Meason,  Fayette 

Joseph  Pritts,  Franklin 
Hugh  Greenfield,  former        do. 

William  M'Clelland,  Greene 

Isaac  Dorland,  Huntingdon 

Bleaney  Adair,  Indiana 

Andrew  Barnett,  Jefferson 
Henry  Brenner's  ad'mrs,     Lancaster 

Thomas  Harper,  Lebanon 

Solomon  Gangewere,  Lehigh 

Sharp  D.  Lewis,  Luzerne 

Thomas  W.  Lloyd,  Lycoming 

Jonathan  Smith,  Mercer 

William  Mitchell,  Mifflin 

Henry  Schneider,  Montgomery 

Peter  Pomp,  Northampton 

Peter  Lazarus,  Northumberland 

John  Wilson,  Perry 

Philip  Peltz,  Philadelphia 

Oliver  S.  Dimmick,  Pike 

Burrel  Lyman,  Potter 

Joseph  Hammer,  Schuylkill 

Jacob  Neff,  Somerset 

Davis  Dimock,  jr.  Susquehanna 

Elihu  Hill,  Tioga 

Samuel  Aurand,  Union 

Myron  Parks,  Venango 

Walter  W.  Hodges,  Warren 
William  Pier,  late  do. 

Samuel  M'Farland,  Washington 

Richard  Lancaster,  Wayne 
Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  late        do. 

Samuel  Kuhns,  Westmoreland 


DOLLS.  CT9. 

§683  55 
3,423  54 
234  08 
600  00 
103  62 
61  50 
726  67 
200  00 

42  28 
1,062  23 

106  59 
150  00 
217  36 

43  08 
1,209  61 

100  00 
132  00 
571  44 
158  84 
90  05 
864  65 
990  03 
400  14 
280  08 
16  90 

2,024  48 
224  00 
158  84 

1,097  19 
328  13 
33  44 

3,202  16 
571  44 
735  29 
597  31 
502  45 
158  84 
649  05 

1,362  50 

1,175  16 
623  18 
511  07 

9,708  71 

284  24 

9  50 

261  36 

451  21 

232  01 

108  68 

692  17 

108  64 

142  50 

94  00 

683  55 

39  80 

146  64 

761  16 

40,146  94 


No.  XI. 
DUTIES  ON  DEALERS  IN  FOREIGN  MERCHAN- 
DIZE. 

Wm,S.Cobean,treasurer  of  Adams  County, 


David  Johnston, 
William  Woods, 
Benjamin  Adams, 
Thomas  Henry,  late 
Thomas  H.  Gettys, 
Andrew  Irvine, 
Alpheus  Ingham,  late 
John  Ruchman, 
Andrew  Apple,  late 
Francis  M'Bride, 
Jame9  Thompson,  late 
Cornelius  M'Donald, 


Armstrong 
Allegheny 
Beaver 

do. 
Bedford 
Bradford 

do. 
Bucks 

do. 
Butler 

do. 
Cambria 


244  71 
682  45 
350  00 
306  23 
237  51 

30  81 
100  00 
822  50 

35  00 
222  83 
100  00 

99  50 


John  G.  Lowry,  Centre 

James  M.  Petrikin,  former      do. 


Benjamin  Parker, 
Alexander  Irvine, 
Hugh  M'Williams, 
Joseph  Douglass, 
Hendricks  Weise, 
John  Kelker, 
William  Eyre, 
Thomas  Moorhead,  jr. 
Alfred  Meason, 
Joseph  Pritts, 
Daniel  Spangler,  late 
Hugh  Greenfield,  former 
William  M'Clelland, 
Isaac  Dorland, 
Bleaney  Adair, 
Andrew  Barnett, 


Chester 

Clearfield 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin 

do. 

do. 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 


Henry  Brenner's,  ad'mrs.  Lancaster 

Thomas  Harper,  Lebanon 

Solomon  Gangewere,  Lehigh 

Sharp  D.Lewis,  Luzerne 

Zurah  Smith's  executor  do. 

Thomas  W.  Lloyd,  Lycoming 

David  T.  Porter,  Mercer 

Jonathan  Smith,  late  do. 
Aaron  Hackney's  executors     do. 

Jonathan  Colegrove,  M'Kean 

William  Mitchell,  Mifflin 

Henry  Schneider,  Montgomery 

George  Piper,  late  do. 

Peter  Pomp,  Northampton 

Peter  Lazarus,  Northumberland 

John  Wilson,  Perry 

Philip  Peltz,  Philadelphia 

William  Moulder,  late  do. 

Oliver  S.  Dimmick,  Pike 

Burrel  Lyman,  Potter 

Joseph  Hammer,  Schuylkill 

Jacob  Neff,  Somerset 

Davis  Dimock,  jr.  Susquehanna 

Elihu  Hill,  Tioga 

Samuel  Aurand,  Union 

Myron  Parks,  Venango 

Walter  W.  Hodges,  Warren 

William  Pier,  late  do. 

Samuel  M'Farland,  Washington 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Wayne 

Samuel  Kuhns,  Westmoreland 

Cornelius  Stevenson,  City  of  Philadelphia 

John  Bacon,  late  do. 
George  Weitzel,           City  of  Lancaster 
William  Graham,  jr.    City  of  Pittsburg 


No.  XII. 
STATE  MAPS. 
William  S,  Cobean,  Tr.  of  Adams  co. 


DOLLS.  CT9. 

69  93 
60  00 

1,444  51 

70  02 

300  30 
210  70 
682  58 

1,600  32 

422  53 

291  29 

23  10 

1,606  54 
144  55 
460  00 
239  55 

1,324  58 
586  29 
31  69 

1,044  22 
305  94 
425  73 
581  63 
274  05 
250  49 
733  63 
313  76 
141  52 
17  26 
434  93 

1,100  00 
6  77 

1,039  89 
360  86 
286  38 

3,578  59 
210  70 
119  58 
19  00 
772  32 
190  10 

301  18 
46  75 

446  28 

73  04 

159  52 

164  68 

763  33 

180  89 

630  33 

20,031  27 

600  00 

562  66 

1,928  75 

51,445  38 


Thomas  Henry 
Thomas  R.  Gettys, 
Hugh  M'Williams, 
John  Kelker, 
Thomas  Moorhead,  jr. 
Daniel  Spangler,  late 
Bleaney  Adair, 
Thomas  W.  Lloyd, 
Peter  Pomp, 
Peter  Lazarus 
Philip  Peltz, 
Elihu  Hill, 
Samuel  Aurand, 
Myron  Parks, 
Samuel  M'Farland 
Samuel  Kuhns, 


Alexander  Mahon,  state  treasurer 


Beaver 

Bedford 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Erie 

Franklin 

Indiana 

Lycoming 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Washington 

Westmoreland, 


$57  00 

3  75 
9  50 

33  25 
19  51 
25  00 
23  75 

4  75 
36  75 
18  00 

9  50 
80  75 
4  75 
9  50 
28  50 
33  25 
23  75 
25  00 

446  26 
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No. 
COLLATERAL 
David  Bright,  treasurer  of 
Alexander  Vanhorn, 
John  Ruchman,  late 
Andrew  Apple,  former 
Isaac  Thomas, 
Hugh  M'Williams, 
Hendricks  Weise, 
John  Kelker, 
William  Eyre, 
Joseph  Pritts, 
Isaac  Dorland, 
Bleaney  Adair, 
John  H.  Duchman, 
Henry  Brenner's  ad'mrs. 
Thomas  Harper, 
Solomon  Gangemere, 
William  Mitchell, 
Henry  Schneider, 
George  Piper,  late 
Peter  Pomp, 
Peter  Lazarus, 
John  Wilson, 
Philip  Peltz, 
Samuel  Aurand, 
Samuel  M'Farland, 
Jacob  Bayler, 


XIII. 

INHERITANCES 
Berks  co. 
Bucks 

do. 

do. 
Chester 
Columbia 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Franklin 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Lancaster 

do. 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Philadelphia 
Union 
Washington 
York 


Thomas  Moorhead,  jr.  Erie  43  63 

Joseph  Pritts,  Franklin  117  00 

$704  32    Henry  Brenner's  ad'mrs.  Lancaster  285  00 

475  00  I  Sharp  D.  Lewis,  Luzerne  137  60 

298  39  ]  William  Mitchell,  Mifflin  28  50 

5  54    Peter  Pomp,  Northampton  57  00 

298  90  I  John  Wilson,  Perry  28  50 

Philip  Peltz,  Philadelphia  171  00 

Joseph  Hammer  Schujlkill  57  00 

Jacob  Neff,  Somerset  85  50 

Davis  Dimock,  jr.  Susquehanna  57  00 

Samuel  M'Farland,  Washington  57  00 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Wayne  114  00 

Samuel  Kuhns,  Westmoreland  57  00 

Richard  Palmer,  prothonotary  Common  Pleas, 

Philadelphia,  60  00 


19,062  81 


No.  XIV. 
PAMPHLET  LAWS. 

William  S.  Cobean,  Tr.  of  Adams  co. 


Isaac  Thomas, 
Benjamin  Parker,  late 
Hendricks  Weise, 
John  Kelker, 
Daniel  Spangler,  late 
Henry  Brenner's  ad'mrs. 
George  Piper, 
Peter  Pomp, 
Philip  Peltz, 
Joseph  Hammer, 
Samuel  Aurand, 
Samuel  M'Farland, 


Chester 

do. 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Franklin 
Lancaster 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
Philadelphia 
Schuylkill 
Union 
Washington 


John  G.  Lowry, 
Hendricks  Weise, 
John  Kelker, 
Joseph  Pritts, 
Bleaney  Adair, 
Henry  Brenner's  ad'mrs. 
Thomas  Harper, 
Solomon  Gangewere, 
Sharp  D.  Lewis, 
Thomas  W.  Lloyd, 
Peter  Pomp, 
Peter  Lazarus, 
Philip  Peltz, 
Oliver  S.  Dimmick, 
Joseph  Hammer, 
Samuel  Aurand, 
Nathaniel  B.  Eldred, 
Samuel  Kuhns, 


No.  XVIII. 
ESCHEATS. 
George  W.  Harris,  deputy  escheator  in  the 
case  of  the  estate  of  William  Wanless,  Dau- 


8]  88        phin  county, 


No.  XV: 
MILITIA  AND  EXEMPT  FINES. 
N.  W.  Sample,  jr.  late  inspector  se- 
cond brigade,  fourth  division,  under 
act  of  1822,  60  00 

Daniel  Sharp,  inspector  first  brigade, 

first  division,  under  act  of  1828,        500  00 
John  Davis,  inspector  first  brigade,  se- 
cond division,  under  do. 
Henry  Daub,  inspector  Becond  bri- 
gade, second  division,  under  do.        305  00 
John  Ruchman,  late  tr.  of  Bucks  co.        7  60 
John  Kelker  Dauphin         12  01 

William  Eyre,  Delaware         3  80 

Philip  Peltz,  Philadelphia  87  40 

John  Kurtz,  former  Somerset      280  60 


125  00 


2,029  33 

XVII. 

EDLERS'  LICENSES. 

Adams  co. 

$15  20 

Centre 

15  20 

Cumberland 

15  20 

Dauphin 

131  10 

Franklin 

65  20 

Indiana 

15  20 

Lancaster 

229  90 

Lebanon 

30  40 

Lehigh 

69  35 

Luzerne 

38  95 

Lycoming 

15  20 

Northampton 

15  20 

Northumberland 

15  20 

Philadelphia 

815  90 

Pike 

45  60 

Schuylkill 

15  20 

Union 

15  20 

Wayne 

7  60 

Westmoreland 

22  80 

1,593  60 

1,381  41 


No.  XVI. 
TIN  AND  CLOCK  PEDLERS'  LICENSES. 

William  Woods,  treasurer  ofAllegheny  co.  $46  60 

Thomas  R.  Gettys,              Bedford  57  00 

Andrew  Irvine                     Bradford  57  00 

John  G.  Lowry,                    Centre  57  00 

Benjamin  Parker,                 Chester  85  50 

Hugh  M'Williams,               Columbia  171  00 

Hendricks  Weise,                Cumberland  114  00 

John  Kelker,                       Dauphin  85  50 


No.  XIX. 
CANAL  TOLLS. 

John  Nevin,  collector  at  Middletown,  E. 
Division 

Thomas  C.  Reed.  Harrisburg,      do. 

Robert  Scott,  jr.  Duncan's  Island,  Susque- 
hanna Division, 

David  Brinneman,  Leechburg,  Western  Di- 
vision, 

John  Leech,  late      do.  do. 

Thomas  Johnston,  Blairsville,  do. 

William  B.  Foster,  Alleghenytown,    do. 

John  Fowler,  Pittsburg  Aqueduct,     do. 

Jacob  Fritz,  Juniata  Aqueduct,  Juniata  Di- 
vision, 

Levi  Reynolds,  Lewistown,  do. 

Elijah  N.  Doan,  Northumberland,  Susque- 
hanna Division, 

William  F.  Swift,  Bristol,  Delaware  Divi- 
sion, 


713  66 
12,993  77 

3,977  81 

2,579  44 

992  50 

6,780  00 

2,215  00 

431  64 

40  60 

4,402  38 

2,214  97 

899  43 

38,241  20 


No.  XX. 

LOANS. 
Bank   of  Pennsylvania,  temporary  loan 

per  act  of  12th  January,  1831, 
Office  of  Discount  and  Deposit  at  Harris- 


$250,000  00 


1831.] 
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burg,  temporary  loan  in  anticipation  of 

the   permanent    loan   per   act   of  21st  )  Conveying  fugitives, 

March,  1831,  230,000  00  '  Pennsylvania  claimants, 

Bank   of  Pennsylvania,  loan  per  act  of  Defence  of  the  state, 

21st  March,  1831,  1,444,948  54  j  Miscellaneous, 

Bank   of  Pennsylvania,   loan   per   act  of 

30th  March,  1831,  275,000  00 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of 
2,199,948  54  |      November,  1831, 


BOLLS.    CTS. 

13 

596  06 

14 

56  55 

15 

107  50 

16 

9,128  94 

3,058,926  54 

t  of 

124,482  82 

No.  XXI. 
PREMIUMS  ON  LOANS. 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,   six  per  cent,  on 
§1,444,948  54  of  the  loan  per  act  of  21st 
March,  1831, 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,   six  per  cent,   on 
§275,000  of  the  loan  per  act  of  30lh 
March,  1831, 


§3,183,409  36 


§88,696  91 


16,500  00 


103,196  91 


No.  XXII. 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT FUND. 

Amount  paid  by  them  to  the  State  Trea- 
surer, being  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  sundry  turnpike  road  compa- 
nies, by  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  21st 
March,  1831,  §125,000  00 


No.  I. 
INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

TURNPIKES. 

Washington  and  Pittsburg,  Ber*  733  33 
Washington  and  Williamsport,  3,333  33 
Somerset  and  Bedford,  3    19 

Milesburg  and  Smethsport,  2,446  35 

Harrisburg,  Carlisle  and  Cham- 

bersburg,   per  act   of  21st  of 

March,  1831,  §21,702  53 

Chambersburg,   and 

44,026  72 


No.  XXIII. 
OLD  DEBTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
Samuel  Allison,   executor  of  Matthew  Alli- 
son, on  account  of  a  bond  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  land  late  of  John  Nicholson,  de- 
ceased, 
Stephen  Girard,   on  account    of  Solomon 

Markley's  bond  for  do. 
Stephen  Girard,  for  lands  late  of  John  Nich- 
olson,   deceased,    situate    in    Schuylkill 
county,  and  sold  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  land-office,  and  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  28th  March,  1814. 
Joseph  Hackney,  commissioner  for  the  sale 
of  reserved  tracts  in  the  town  of  Warren, 
John  Patton,  agent  for  the  Susquehanna  lot- 
tery, per  Robert  Allison,  attorney  for  the 
Commonwealth. 
Executors  of  Martin  Reilly,  former  sheriff  of 
Bedford  county,   on    account  of   court 
fines, 
Joseph  Cummings,  fines  imposed  on  sun- 
dry persons  for  riding  on  the  towing  path 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
John  Smart,    do. 


Bedford, 

Bedford   and  Stoys^ 

town,  3,692  84 

Stoystown  &.  Greens- 
burg,  15,717  35 

Somerset  and  Mount     . 

Pleasant,  14,536  50 

Somerset  and  Bed- 
ford 13,103  65 

Washington  &  Pitts- 
burg,                       10,764  75 
161  94  |  Washington  and  Wil- 
liamsport,                   1,455  66 
98  10  125,000  00 


131,516  20 


10,000  00 
90  00 


572  00 


8  00 
5  00 


CANALS. 

Commissioners   of  the   Internal 

Improvement  Fund.amount  of 

temporary  loan  per  act  of  12th 

January,  1331,  250,000  00 

Commissioners  of  the  Internal 

Improvement  Fund,amount  of 

loan  in  anticipation  of  the  per- 
manent loan  per  act  of  21st 

March,  1831,  230,000  00 

I  Commissioners  of  the  Internal 
!  Improvement  Fund,  amount 
I      received  of  loan  peractof  21st 


March,  1831, 


Commissioners  of  the  Internal 
Improvement  Fund,  amount 
received  of  loan  per  act  of  30th 


1,444,948  54 


11,087  66  '     March,  1831, 


275,000  00 


li 


EXPENDITURES. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  payments  at  the  Treasury, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1830,  and 
ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1831. 

BOLLS.    CTS. 

2,335,373  72 

195,306  91 

20,515  72 

2,343  28 

22,226  84 

11,185  13 

91,525  00 

362,682  40 

329  75 


Internal  Improvements, 
Expenses  of  government, 
Militia  expenses, 
Members  of  courts  martial, 

No.  1 
2 
3 
4 

Pensions  and  gratuities, 
Education, 

5 
6 

Interest  on  loans, 

7 

Internal  Improvement  fund, 

8 

State  maps, 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia, 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg, 
Conveying  convicts, 

9 
10 
11 
12 

2,199,948  54 


PUBLIC  GROUND. 

Commissioners  for  improving  the 
public  ground  at  Harrisburg, 
per  act  of  14th  April,  1828,         3,412  00 
Do.  per  resolution  of  4th  April, 
1831,  496  98 


3,908  98 


§2,335,373  72 


NO.  II. 
EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Senate. 
Pay  and  mileage  ofthemembers,§13, 155  30 
3,746  53  I  Clerks,  1,735  00 

2,624  25    Transcribing,  775  00 

1,177  96  I  Sergeant-at-arms  and  doorkeepers,  1,150  00 
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Printiug, 
Contingencies, 


5,192  99 
5,600  76 


DOLLS.  CT3. 


27,609  05 


House  of  Representatives. 
Pay  and  mileage  of  the  members,  39,517  20 
Clerks,  1,710  00 

Transcribing;,  1,980  00 

Sergeant-at-arms  and  door-keepers,l,190  00 
Printing,  7,205  22 

Contingencies,  8,764  75 


60,367  17 


Executive  Department. 

Governor's  salary,  3,000  00 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  1,600  00 

Deputy  Secretary,  1,000  00 

Clerks,  3,050  00 

Contingencies,  2,044  84 


10,694  84 


Judiciary  Department. 

Chief  Justices'  salary,  2,666  64 

Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  7,540  72 

Circuit  Expenses,  4,860  00 

Attorney  General's  salary,  300  00 

Presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Common 

Pleas,  28,162  52 

Judges  of  District  Courts,  •  9,814  40 

Recorders  of  Mayors' Courts,  2,100  00 

Associate  Judges,  14,299  66 


69,743  94 


Treasury  Department. 


State  Treasurer's  salary,  1,400  00 

Clerks,  2,650  00 

Printing  annual  report  lor  1830,  352  00 

Contingencies,  442  63 

Accountant  Department. 


James  Smith  serving  subpoenas  in  do.  23  00 

Henry  Welsh,  printing  pamphlet 
laws,  &c  for  1830—31,  1,938  75 

Elias  Beidleman,  carriage  of  the 
laws,  &c.  for  1830—31, 

James  Trimble,  boxes,  packing, 
&c.  do. 

Henry  Sprigman,  folding,  stitch- 
ing, &c.  do. 

Solomon  Sprigman,  binding,    do. 


DOLLS.    CTS. 


420  00 
107  65 


176  00 
22  00 


—    5,467  82 

8195,306  91 

NO.  III.  

MILITIA  EXPENSES. 
Samuel  Power,  adjutant  general,  expen- 
ses and  salary,  624  45 
Daniel   Sharpe,   inspector  first  brigade, 

first  division,  salary,  500  00 

John  Davis,first  brigade,  second  division, 

salary,  125  00 

Henry  Daub,  second  brigade,  second  divi- 
sion, salary,  337  50 
Thomas  Jones,first  brigade, third  division, 
salary,                                                       250  00 
Disbursements,                   265  72 


John  Kerlin,  second  brigade,  third  divi- 

sion,salary,  200  00 

Disbursements,  13  20 


-515  72 


1,400  00 

3,000  00 

80  00 

698  37 


Auditor  Generals  salary, 

Clerks, 

Printing  annual  report  for  1830, 

Contingencies, 

Land  Office. 

Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,salary,l,400  00 
Clerks,  3,820  00 

Contingencies,  953  14 

Surveyor  General's  Office. 
Surveyor  General's  salary,  1,750  00 

3,114  16 
363  79 


Clerks, 
Contingencies, 


4,844  63 


5,178  37 


6,173  14 


5,227  95 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Wardens  of  the  Port,  1,944  42 

Jesse  R.  Burden,  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  oi  the  State  Li- 
brary, 520  00 
William  Musgrave,  state  librarian,      180  00 
Printers  and  others  for  publishing, 
&c.the  Governor's  proclamation 
to  convene  the  legislature  in  No- 
vember, 1829,  33  50 
Robert  Dickey  and  Isaac  Hoves, 
taking  care  of  the  State  Capitol, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  1830,  60  00 
Witnesses  in  the  case  of  the  Wal- 
nut street  prison  in  Philadelphia,     42  50 


Samuel  Ringwalt,  first  brigade,  fourth  di- 
vision, salary, 

Michael  H.  Spangler,  first  brigade,  fifth 
division,  disbursements, 

Jacob   Sanders,  second  brigade,  fifth  di- 

sion,  salary,  154  50 

Disbursements,  705  35 


213  20 
216  66 
530  00 


Thomas  C.  Miller,  late  do.  disbursements 
Joel  Bailey,  first  brigade,  sixth  division, 


-859  85 
12  91 


Disbursements, 


375  00 
363  46 


Jeremiah  Shappell,  second  brigade,  sixth 

division,  salary, 
John  H.  Keller,  first  brigade,  seventh  di- 
vision, salary,  300  00 
Disbursements,                     392  00 

6 

Jacob  Hartz,  second  brigade,  seventh  di- 
vision, salary,  205  00 
Disbursements,                     189  64 

3! 

John  Ludwig,  first  brigade,  eighth  di- 
vision, salary,  275  00 
Disbursements,                     391  79 


-738  46 
250  00 


Isaac  Bowman,  second  brigade,  eighth  di- 
vision, salary,  300  00 
Disbursements,                    533  85 

8 

Robert  Fleming,  first  brigade,  ninth  di- 
vision, salary,  125  00 
Disbursements,  79  10 


-666  79 


John  Horton,  jr.  second  brigade,  ninth 

division,  salary,  250  00 

Disbursements,  256  82 


Ephraim  B.  Gerould,  late  do.  disburse- 
ments, 

Henry  Barnheart,  first  brigade,  tenth  di- 
vision, salary,  230  00 
Disbursement,                    243  91 


506  82 
13  00 


-473  91 
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John  Hasson,  second  brigade,  tenth  di- 
vision, salary,  243  33 
Disbursements,  46  05 

289  38 

Edward  Armor,   first   brigade,  eleventh 

division,  salary,  453  60 

George  M'Feely,  late  do.  disbursements,  25  10 

Jacob  Heck,  second  brigade,  eleventh  di- 
vision, salary,  200  00 
Disbursements,  130  37 

330  37 

Samuel  Davidson,   first  brigade,  twelfth 
division,  salary,  210  00 

Disbursements,  177  84 


87  84 
252  00 


-639  61 


Alexander  Hanna,second  brigade,  twelfth 

division,  salary, 
John  Hitchman,  first  brigade,  thirteenth 

division,  salary,|  220  00 

Disbursements,  419  61 

Joseph  Enix,  second  brigade,  thirteenth 

division,  salary,  200  00 

Disbursements,  462  23 

662  23 

John  Parke,  first  brigade,  fourteenth  di- 
vision, salary,  265  00 
Disbursements,                    453  12 

718  12 

Benjamin  Adams,  late  do.  disbursements,  40  36 

Lot  Lantz,  second  brigade.fourteenth  di- 
vision, salary,  135  00 
Disbursements,                     528  98 

663  98 

Andrew  M'Farland,first  brigade,  fifteenth 

division,  salary,  300  00 

Disbursements,  966  84 


-1,266  84 


Robert  Orr,  jr.  second  brigade,  fifteenth 

division,  salary,  290  00 

Disbursements,  156  83 

446  83 

B.  G.  Gol!,  first  brigade,  sixteenth  divi- 
sion, salary,  345  20 
Disbursements,  585  40 

930  60 

Edward  A.  Reynolds,  second  brigade, six- 
teenth division,  salary,  280  00 
Disbursements,                     744  20 

1,024  20 

Andrew  Christy,  third  brigade,  sixteenth 
division,  salary,  285  00 

Disbursements,  646  96 

931  96 

George  B.  Porter,  former  adjutant  gen- 
eral, compensation  and  expenses  while 
settling  accounts  between  the  United 
States  and  this  Commonwealth,  per  act 
of  29th  March,  1824,  700  00 

Nathaniel  Brooke,  late  inspector  first  bri- 
gade, third  division,  per  act  of  6th 
April,  1830,  427  46 

David  Phillips,  keeper  of  the  Arsenal  at 

Meadville,  salary,  75  00 

Thomas  Atkinson,  late.         do.  do.  96  30 

Lewis  Plitt,  do.  at  Harrisburg,  do.  100  00 

Do.     storage  and  hauling  of  arms,  18  79 

Philip  Kline,  hauling  arms,  7  75 

William  Tidey,  transportation  of  a  field 

piece,  18  00 

George  Enos,  transportation  of  arms,  7  50 

Alexander  Hanna,  do.  25  00 

George  W.  Tryon,  repairing  arms,  386  04 

Thomas  Bringhurst,  colours,  &c.  464  00 

Peter  Klipstine,  do.  160  00 

William  Berrett.  do.  204  50 


Frederick  Reefer,  drums  and  fifes, 


DOLLS.  CTS. 

53  50 


820,515  72 


NO.   IV. 
MEMBERS  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL, 
Per  Act  of  l\  April,  1825. 
Colonel  William  M'Kibbon,  87  77 

do.     Thomas  Watson,  157  20 

do.     James  Logan,  71  43 

Lt.  Col.  John  Calhoun,  157  20 

Major  James  Sample,  109  17 

do.  David  Ramsey,  134  80 

do.  Robert  Orr,  jr.  136  80 

Captain  William  Colmery,  73  46 

do.  Moses  Proudfit,  73  46 

do.  John  Douglas,  114  80 

do-  A.  M'Intosh,  114  80 

do.  William  Orr,  114  80 

do.  Samuel  Barber,  122  47 

do.  Alexander  M'Cain,  114  80 

Lieut.  Jesse  Hitchcock,  60  80 

Ensign  John  M'Cormick,  83  40 

Daniel  Stanard,  judge  Advocate,  450  00 

Matthew  Stanley,  late  inspector  second 
brigade,  third  division,  per  act  of  23d 
February,  1830,  166  12 

2,343  28 


NO.  V. 
PENSIONS  AND  GRATUITIES. 

Amount  of  pensions  and  gratuities  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  under  the  power 
vested  in  the  board  for  the  relief  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,        22,226  84 

NO.  VI. 
EDUCATION. 

Dickinson  College,  3,000  00 

Western  University,  2,400  00 

Washington  College,  500  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  5,285  13 


11,185  13 


NO.  VII. 
INTEREST  ON  LOANS. 

Holders  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan 

of  1821,         46,300  00 

Do.         loan  of  1824,  30,000  00 

Do.         loan  of  1825,  7,500  00 

Harrisburg  Bank  and  others,   on 

loan  per  act  of  1st  of  April,  1826,  7,725  00 


91,525  00 


NO.  VIII. 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

Auction  duties,  99,602  39 

Premiums  on  loans,  81,097  94 

Dividends  on   bridge,  canal  and 

turnpike  stock,  31,458  12 

Collateral  inheritances,  9,753  13 

Escheats,  20  00 

State  Treasury,  110,000  00 

Canal  tolls,  30,750  82 

362,682  40 


NO.  IX. 
STATE  MAPS. 

Benjamin  Tanner,  for  Maps  furnished  per  re- 
solution of  twenty-eighth  March,  1825,  329  75 


NO.  X. 
PENITENTIARY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Salary  nf  Officers  per  ninth  section  of 

the  act  of  23d  April,  1829: 
Samuel  R.  Wood,  warden,  1,500  00 
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Philip  Hahn,  jr.  overseer, 
Richard  Blundin,  do. 
John  S.  Halloway,  do. 
William  Griffiths,  do. 
John  D.  McLean, late  do. 
John  Daly,  watchman, 
George  Merrine,  late  do. 
John  Blundin,  former  do. 
Franklin  Bache,  physician, 


DOLLS.    CTS. 

600  00 
425  00 
247  22 
125  00 
300  00 
125  00 

62  50 

61  81 
300  00 
3,746  53 


NO.  XL 
PENITENTIARY  NEAR  PITTSBURG. 
John    Irwin,   Treasurer,    bounty   to 

convicts  per  8th  article  of  the  act 

of  23d  April,  1829,  1 

Salary  of  Officers,  per  ninth  section  of 

the  act  of  23d  April  1829: 
John  Patterson,  warden, 
J.  E.  Crosby,  overseer, 
Joseph  Davis,  do. 

■William  Cochran,  late  do. 
John  Young,  late  do. 
William  Parker,  watchman, 
Joseph  McKibben,  late  do. 
William  H.  Denny,  physician, 
A.D.  Pollock,  clerk, 


■2,500  25 


2,624  25 


No.  XII. 
CONVEYING  CONVICTS. 

James  Sillyman,  jr.  sheriff  of  Bucks  county 


Lockwood  Smith,  jr. 

do 

Bradford 

220  00 

William  Kitchen, 

do 

Columbia 

42  91 

Jacob  Seiler, 

do 

Dauphin 

62  49 

Alex.  W.  Brewster, 

do 

Erie 

147  46 

John  A.  Sangston, 

do 

Favette 

62  68 

Mark  Gordon, 

do 

Greene 

59  13 

Adam  Bare, 

do 

Lancaster 

79  00 

Adam  Diller,  late 

do 

do 

104  22 

Oliver  Helme, 

do 

Luzerne 

95  00 

Jacob  Loutzenheiser, 

do 

Mercer 

20  25 

Samuel  W.  Stuart, 

do 

Mifflin 

127  94 

Peter  Lazarus, 

do 
No.  5 

Northumberland 

118  50 

1,177  96 

an. 

CONVEYING 

FUGITIVES. 

John  McLean  and  W 

H.B 

aney, 

98  00 

W.  H.  Blaney  and  J. 

Milliman, 

120  98 

Willis  H.  Blaney, 

59  08 

Adam  Bare, 

58  00 

Jacob  Sanders, 

153  70 

John  Aurand, 

106  30 

No.  XIV. 
PENNSYLVANIA  CLAIMANTS. 
Thomas  Overton,  of  Bradford  co.  costs,  &c. 

No.  XV. 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  STATE. 

John  Doran,  transportation  of  baggage,  per 

act  of  19th  March,  1816, 
Isaac  Gibson  do. 

Edward  Armor,  bounty,  per  do. 
Elizabeth  Boyd,  widow  of  James  Boyd, 
Michael  Holcomb, 
Isaac  Bell, 


21  84 
15  66 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


Charles  Fagan, 
Enoch  Fagan, 
John  Folk. 


XOLLS.    CTS. 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


107  50 

No.  XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Freeman  Lewis,  information  relative  to  unpa- 
tented lands  in  Fayette  county,  $20  00 
Daniel  Africa,         Huntingdon,  945  50 
William  S.  Davis,  Franklin,  79  50 
John  Sergeant,   professional  services  in  the 
Circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
cases  of  ejectment  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
John  Nicholson,    per  resolution   of  7th 
April,  1830,                                                     1,024  74 
Horace  Binney,                do.                               1,000  00 
Samuel  Douglas,              do.                               1,100  00 
Samuel  Douglas  and  David  Krause,   do.  in 

Commonwealth  vs.  George  B.  Porter,  200  00 

Benjamine  Champneys,  do.  40  06 

Philip  S.  Markley,  do.  in  Commonwealth 
vs.  Thomas  Lowiy,  and  Commonwealth 
vs.  Justus  Scheetz,  30  00 

Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  jr.  do.  in  Common- 
wealth vs.  Isaac  Post,  50  00 
B.  T.  Case,                                                               25  00 
Asa  Dimock,  jr.  costs  in  do.                                   20  44 
S.  M.  Barclay,  collecting  public  money,  25  00 
William  F.  Boone,            do.  7  55 
Archibald  I.  Findlay,         do.                                   169  51 
Jonas  Yocum.amount  of  the  escheated  estate 
of  Polly  Hartzfield,  refunded  him  per  act 
of  4th  April,  1831,                                             220  34 
Commissioners  of  Mercer  county,  refunded 
them  on  account  of  tax  on  donation  land, 
per  act  of  27th  March,  1819,                               118  13 
Myron  Parks,  treasurer  of  Venango  county, 

tax  on  Peter  Baynton's  lands,  40  70 

Benjamin  Parker,  treasurer  of  Chester  co. 
overpayment  on  account  of  collateral  in- 
heritances, 29  01 
Executor  of  Zurah   Smitb,  late  treasurer  of 
Luzerne  co.  over-payment  on  account  of 
retailers  licences,  12  70 
William  B.  Foster,  collector  of  tolls  at  Alle- 
gheny-town, amount  placed  to  his  credit, 
by  mistake  in  the  State  Treasury,  on  6;h 
October,  1830,                                                    825  00 
Solomon  Springman,  binding  stock  books 
for  the  loans  per  acts  of  21st  and   30th 
March,  1831,  for  the  Auditor  Gen's. office,        135  00 
James  Loudon,  do.  for  State  Treasury,                110  00 
Hugh  Hamilton  and  Son,  printing  and  bind- 
ing a  certificate  book   tor  the  loans  per 
acts  of  21st  and  30th  March,  1831,  5  00 
Do.  publishing  Circuit  courts,  5  00 
Henry  Welsh,            do.                                           13  00 
Peter  Hay  &.  Co.  publishing  the  list  of  haw- 
kers and  pedlers,                                                    6  50 
Francis  W.  Rawle,  expenses  as  commissioner 
to  examine  the  works  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  per  resolution  of 
6th  February,  1830.      '                                       35  76 
Commissioners  for  painting  and  repairing 
the  (State  Capitol,  per  resolution  of  4th 
April,  1831,                                                      1.000  00 
Commissioners  for  revising  the  civil  code, 

per  resolution  of  4th  April,  1831,  1,700  00 

Samuel  Workman,  sundry  reports  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
Property,  per  resolution  of  4th  April,  1831,    135  50 


$9,128  94 
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N.  B.  In  the  following  paper,  some  matters  found 
in  all  the  medical  publications  on  this  subject,  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  Address  subjected  to  a  general 
revision. 

ADDRESS 

Delivered   brfore  the  Kensington  Young  Men's  Temper- 
ance Society,  July  4,  1830,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Managers;  by  B.   H.   Coatzs, 
M.  D. 
Mb.  CuAiifSAN ; 

I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  Report  which  has 
just  been  read;  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  the 
expression  of  some  feelings  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  occasion.  Not  only  is  the  object  of  this  assem- 
blage interesting  and  important,  but  the  day  has  cer- 
tainly been  wisely  chosen  to  awaken  old  and  habitual 
associations.  At  this  hour,  throughout  the  wide  exten- 
ded range  of  American  territory,  its  thronging  popula- 
tion is  assembled  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  our  po- 
litical independence.  Every  city,  town  and  village, 
through  all  the  diversified  climates  of  our  land,  has 
its  church  or  its  court  house  occupied  by  sedate  and 
thoughtful  crowds,  listening  perhaps,  to  those  accents 
which  remind  them  of  the  successful  struggle  of  their 
ancestors,  the  value  of  liberty,  and  the  obligation  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  blessing  unimpaired.  Others, 
wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the  tale,  thrice  told,  but 
yearly  augmenting  in  interest,  of  national  liberation  and 
triumph,  will  have  embraced  the  occasion  to  inculcate  a 
farther  extension  of  those  useful  toils  which  are  creating 
the  Drosperity  of  the  age.  From  the  pul[>it  of  one  build 
ing  we  are  told  of  the  value  of  mental  cultivation;  from 
the  bench  of  another  we  are  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  more  liberal  provision  for  inland  navigation  and 
commerce;  while,  in  a  third,  the  most  strenuous  persua- 
sion is  employed  to  urge  the  expediency  of  introducing 
new  subjects  for  agriculture   or  manufactures. 

We  have  met,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  listen  to  ac- 
counts of  the  victories  of  man  over  those  who  would 
enslave  him,  nor  even  to  the  arguments  of  patriotism 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  or  the  augmentation  of 
productive  industry.  With  these  our  population  is  well 
acquainted.  Let  us  at  other  times  engage  in  the  tasks 
they  urge  upon  us.  Let  patriots  and  philanthropists 
employ  their  hours  in  forming  roads  and  canals,  in  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  in 
reforming  the  criminal  and  succouring  the  pauper.in  ex- 
tending education  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  community, 
in  planting  new  vineyards,  and  converting  into  articles 
of  profitable  trade  the  produce  of  our  silkworms.  We 
wish  all  prosperity  to  the  labours  of  these.  May  their 
toils  be  rewarded  by  the  pleasures  of  success,  by  the 
gratification  of  serving  their  fellow  creatures,  and  by  a 
just  and  honourable  applause.  They  teach  us  new 
modes  of  increasing  human  comfort;  they  exhibit  new 
methods  of  so  directing  the  industry  of  man,  as  to  pro- 
duce for  himself  additional  pleasures,  and  additional 
provision  for  his  offspring.  Be  it  yours  to  act  upon  the 
moral  agent  himself !  Let  the  citizen  whose  benefit  is 
Vol.  vni.  « 


the  final  object  of  all  these  multifarious  efforts,  be  per- 
suaded by  your  agency,  to  preserve  unimpaired  for  this 
and  yet  a  higher  destiny,  those  powers  bodily  and  men- 
tal with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  him.  What 
avail  the  most  enlightened  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  arts,  when  the  instruments  with  which  they  are 
to  be  executed,  patient  and  intelligent  men,  are  decay, 
ing  with  the  rust  of  intemperance?  Of  what  import  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  to  him  who  lies  intoxicated 
by  the  road  side,  enjoying  nothing,  seeking  nothing  but 
liquor  and  a  bed?  Or,  to  borrow  a  still  more  awful  re- 
flection from  the  Author  of  our  religion,  "What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  Others  shall  tell  us  how  best  to  employ 
our  faculties.  We  have  come  here  to  urge  upon  one 
another,  and  upon  our  fellow  citizens,  the  habits  which 
tend  to  preserve  those  faculties  from  premature  imbe- 
cility and  untimely  dissolution.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
allude  to  considerations  of  more  solemn  consequence 
and  of  eternal  import.  I  leave  these  to  abler  and  fitter 
hands,  who  will  know  how  to  enforce  them  with  that 
power  which  belongs  to  the  written  will  of  God,  and  to 
the  all  absorbing  prospects  of  a  future  world. 

While  Ithus  concedeto  the  ministers  of  religion  the  sane, 
tity  and  energy  of  appeal  which  belongs  to  their  solemn 
duty, allow  me  to  claim  for  medical  men  opportunities  as 
frequent  as  any,  for  knowing  and  feeling  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  I  shall  not  now  detain  you  with  dry  profes- 
sional details.  Occasion  has  been  found  for  the  promul- 
gation of  these, and  it  is  unnecessary  now  torepeat  them. 
It  is  at  present  generally  conceded,  that  ardent  spirits 
are  the  source  of  a  large  and  frightful  portion  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  exist  among  us — that  they 
shorten  life,  accelerate  disease,  and  anticipate  or  ensure 
the  advent  of  death.  The  physician,  who  witnesses 
the  banquet  of  the  intemperate,  has  habitually  before 
his  mental  eyes,  the  awful  presages  of  long  and  painful 
disease,  of  the  mortification  and  distress  of  families,  and 
at  a  distance  somewhat  more  remote, of  slow  but  unfail- 
ing mortality.  Misery  and  humiliation  are  in  the  cup, 
and  death  lurks  behind  the  bowl.  In  the  flowing  hilar- 
ity of  the  debauch  he  sees  a  train  of  mortal  evils,  and  in 
the  hysterical  excitement  of  intoxication,  a  premonition 
of  approaching  dissolution.  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
the  poet,  when,  from  the  alternate  laughter  and  tears 
of  an  excited  and  riotous  assemblage,  he  draws  an  omen 
of  their  impending  destruction.  The  inspired  augur 
who  beholds  shadowy  spectres  surrounding  the  ban- 
quet, is  treated  with  ridicule,  and  sadly  leaves  the 
hall  to  avoid  the  fast  approaching  doom  so  apparent  to 
him,  and  so  inevitable  to  its  victims. 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 

The  suitors'  souls,  unmindful  of  their  doom. 

A  mirthful  phrenzy  seiz'd  the  fated  crowd. 

The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud — 

Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  spontaneous  flow, 

And  sudden  sighs  presage  approaching  woe. 

In  vision  rapt,  the  Hyperesian  seer 

Uprose,  and  thus  divin'd  the  vengeance  near. 
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"  O  race  to  death  devote  !   with  Styg'an  shade 
Each  destin'd  peer  impending  fates  invade. 
Willi  tears  your  wan,  distorted  cheeks  are  crown'd; 
Will]  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round. 
Thick  swarms  the  spacious  hall  with  howling  ghosts, 
To  people  Orcus,  and  the  burning  coasts — 
"  Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend, 
Far  hence,  before  yon  hov'ring  deaths  descend; 
Lest,  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  begun, 
1  6hare  the  doom  ye  suitors  cannot  shun. 

Yet,  warn'd  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elate, 
The  peers  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  fate — 
Let  my  feeMe  voice,  then,  be  added  to  that  im- 
pulse which  urges  to  the  total  disuse  of  ihe  poison  of 
ardent  spirits.  Tlieyare  to  be  denounced  as  the  cause  of 
sickness,  poverty,  disgrace  and  mortality;  while  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  ihey  contribute  nothing  to  the 
useful  strength  of  the  labourer.  There  is  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it  as  medical  opinion,  that  the  employment  of 
them  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  him,  and  d"es  not  in- 
crease his  abilih  fur  serviceable  toil.  For  a  whi'e,  they 
exhilarate  the  mind,  and  remove  the  sense  of  pain  and 
fatigue;  but  this  is  only  to  land  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
greater  exhaustion.  Let  us  then  urge  all  among  us  to- 
tally to  shun  these  substances,  which  form  such  an 
absorbing  vortex  of  destruction  to  those  who  approach 
them,  slow  as  the  circumference,  but  rapid  and  head- 
long at  the  centre  to  which  it  tends. 

Let  your  members  not  be  discouraged  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  belonging  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
community.  These  are  precisely  the  best  materials  for 
reform.  Those,  who  have  yet  constitutions  to  save  and 
characters  to  establish,  are  to  compose  the  next  gene- 
ration. I  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  phrase  once 
used  in  another  association,  the  members  of  which, 
chiefly  of  the  younger  class,  had  heard  themselves  sty- 
led "men  of  yesterday."  It  was  retorted  that  we 
were  the  "  men  of to-morrow."  Yes!  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
art  the  men  of  to-morrow.  It  is  upon  the  young  that 
the  struggles  and  the  active  business  of  life  devolve  in 
every  age  and  country;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
this  more  conspicuously  the  case  than  in  the  rapidly 
growing  community  of  America.  The  term  "Senator" 
has  with  us  become  a  solecism.  We  have  not  old  men 
enough  to  fill  our  public  offices;  and  the  duties  public 
and  private  of  the  state  are  by  compulsion  relinquished 
to  their  juniors.  Let  your  hands  then  be  strengthened 
to  persevere;  and  let  this  village  of  Kensington,  the 
seat  of  the  most  honourable  transaction,  recorded  in  mo- 
dern history,  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  improvement. 
In  this  town,  and  perhaps.in  this  very  spot,one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years  ago,  were  encamped  the  swarthy 
tribes  who  executed  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Shacka- 
maxon.  Their  forms  and  almost  their  nations  have  de- 
parted. Let  the  reform  for  which  we  are  this  day  as- 
sembled diminish  the  regrets  of  the  philanthropist,  in 
evincing  that  Providence  has  replaced  them  by  a  more 
virtuous  ns.well  as  a  wiser  race  of  human  beings. 
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Treasury  of  the  United  Htutcs,  December  7,  1831. 

It  will  be  thus  perceived  that  the  Government  has 
the  means,  if  properly  employed,  of  reimbursing  the 
whole  of  the  public  debt  bv  purchase  or  otherwise,  on 
or  before  Ihe  3d  of  March,  1833. 

The  moral  influence  which  such  an  example  would 
necessarily  produce  throughout  tlte  world  in  removing. 
apprehension  and  inspiring  new  confidence  in  our  free 
institutions  cannot  be  questioned.  Seventeen  years 
ago  the  country  emerged  from  an  expensive  war^encum* 
bered  with  a  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven millions,  and  comparatively  in  a  defenceless 
state.  'In  this  short  period  it  has  promptly  repealed  all 
the  direct  and  internal  taxes  which  were  imposed  during 
the  war,  relying  mainly  upon  revenue  derived  from  im- 
ports and  sales  of  the  public  domain.  From  these 
sources,  besides  providing  for  the  general  expenditure, 
the  frontier  has  been  extensively  fortified,  the  naval 
and  maritime  resources  strengthened  and  part  of  the- 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolutionary 
war  discharged.  We  have  moreover,  contributed  9, 
large  share  to  tlte  general  improvement,  added  to  the 
extent  of  the  Union  by  the  purchase  of  the  valuable: 
Territory  of  Florida,  and  finally  acquired  the  means  of 
extinguishing  the  heavy  debt  incurred  in  sustaining  the 
laie  war,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  debt  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  anxious  hope  with  which  the  people  hare  looted 
forward  to  this  period,  not  less  than  the  present  state  of 
the  public  minds  and  the  real  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  recommend  the  prompt  application  of  these 
means  to  that  great  object,  if  it  can  be  done  consistent- 
ly with  a  proper  regard  for  other  important  considera- 
tions. 

Of  these  means,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  share* 
owned  bv  the  Government  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  are  an  indispensable  part;  and,  that  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  debt  within  the  period  contemplated. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a  sale  of  them  for  a  sura  not 
less  than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  stock  created  by  the  United  States  for  their  sub- 
scription to  the  Bank,  having  been  actually  paid  previ- 
ously to  the  1st  of  July  last,  their  interest  in  that  insti- 
tution had  eeased  to  be  nominal  merely,  and  the  shares 
form  a  part  of  the  fiscal  resources  applicable  to  the  pub- 
lic demands. 

The  objects  connected  with  the  early  reimbursement 
of  the  public  debt  are  more  important  than  the  interest 
of  the  Government  as  a  mere  stockholder;  and  it  is 
therefore  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  those  shares  for  a  sum  not  less  than> 
8,000,000  of  dollars. 

A  sale  of  so  large  an  amount  in  the  public  market 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  the  par 
value,  and  if  attempted  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tution, would,  in  all  probability,  prove  wholly  abortive. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  effect  a 
sale  to  the  Bank  itself, — a  measure  believed  to  be  prac- 
ticable on  terms  satisfactory  both  to  the  United  State* 
and  that  institution. 

In  submitting  this  proposition  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  intended  that  its  adoption  should  be 
founded  on  any  pledge  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank.  Considering,  however,  the  connexion  of 
the  proposition  with  the  bank,  and  viewing  the  whole 
subject  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment and  management  of  the  revenue,  and  for  Ihe  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  the  undersigned  feels  it  his  duty 
to  accompany  it  with  a  frank  expression  of  his  opinions. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  establish  the  Treasury  De- 
partment makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the  support  of 
public  credit.and  for  the  improvement  and  management 
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<jf  tlie  revenue.  The  duties  enjoined,  as  well  by  this 
act,  as  by  the  subsequent  one  of  the  lOlh  of  May,  1800, 
requiring  the  Secretary  "  to  digest,  prepare  and  lay 
before  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  every  ses- 
sion, a  report  on  Hie  subject  of  finance,  containing  esti- 
mates of  the  public  revenue  and  public  expenditures, 
ami  plans  for  improving'  or  increasing  the  revenues, 
from  time  to  time,  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
to  Congress  in  adopting  modes  for  raising  the  money 
requisite  to  meet  the  public  expenditure,"  have  been 
supposed  to  include  not  merely  the  application  of  the 
resources  of  the  government,  but  the  whole  subject  of 
the  currency  and  the  means  of  preserving  its  sound- 
ness. 

On  this  supposition,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, in  his  memorable  reports  of  January  and  December, 
1790,  recommended  a  national  bank  as  "  an  institution 
of  primary  importance  to  the  finances,  and  of  the  great- 
est utility  in  the  operations  connected  with  the  support 
of  public  credit;"  and  various  communications  since 
made  to  Congress  show  that  the  same  views  were  en- 
tertained of  their  duties  by  others  who  have  preceded 
Iwm  in  the  department. 

The  performance  of  the  duties  thus  enjoined  by  law 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  implies  however, 
no  commitment  of  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; each  being  left  free  to  act  according  to  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution. 

The  important  charge  confided  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  on  which  tiie  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment essentially  depend,  in  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  revenue  and  the  support  of  public 
■credit:  and  of  transferring  I  he  public  lunds  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Stales,  imperiously  requires  from  the  go- 
vernment all  the  facilities  which  it  may  constitutional!) 
pruvide  for  those  objects  and  especially  lor  regulating 
and  preserving  a  sound  currency. 

As  early  as  May,  1781,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State--",  convened  under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
approved  the  plan  of  a  National  Hank,  submitted  to 
their  consideration  by  Mr.  Morris,  then  superintendent 
of  the  finances,  and,  on  the  31st  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  "from  a  conviction  of  the  support  which 
the  finances  of  the  United  States  would  receive  from 
the  establishment  of  a,  national  bank,"  passed  an  ordi- 
nance incorporating  such  an  institution  under  the  name 
and  style  **ofthe  President,  directors,  and  company  uf 
the  bank  of  North  America  "  The  aid  afforded  bj 
that  institution  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  ol  es- 
sential consequence  during  the  remaining  period  of  the 
war,  and  its  utility,  subsequent  to  the  peace,  of  little 
less  importance. 

The  authority  of  the  present  Government  to  create 
an  institution  for  the  same  purposes,cannot  be  less  clear. 
It  has,  moreover,  the  sanction  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  authorities,  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  ol  the  United  States  from  the  organization  ol 
the  Government  to  the  present  time. — If  public  opinion 
cannot  be  considered  the  inlalhble  expounder,  it  is 
among  the  soundest  commentators  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  guide  and  only  effective 
check,  to  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  con- 
stitution is  confided:  and  it  is  believed,  that,  in  free  and 
enlightened  stales,  the  harmony  not  less  than  the  wel- 
fare ol  the  community,  is  best  promoted  by  receiving  as 
settled  those  grt  at  questions  of  public  policy  in  which 
the  constituted  authorities  have  long  concurred,  anil  in 
which  they  have  been  sustained  by  the  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  the  will  ot  the  people. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  institution  for 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, lor  the  regulation  and  preservation  of  a  sound 
currency,  for  the  aid  ol  commercial  transactions  gene- 
rally, and  even  for  the  safely  and  utility  of  local  banks 
is  not  doubted,  and,  it  is  believed,  has  been  shown  in 
the  past  experience  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
general  accommodation  and  operation  of  the  present 
bank, 


The  present  institution  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  the  offspring  of  that  necessity  springing 
from  the  inconveniences  which  followed  the  loss  oi'  the 
first  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  evils  and  dis- 
tresses incident  to  the  excessive,  and,  in  some  instances, 
fraudulent  issues  of  the  local  banks  during  the  war. 
The  propriety  of  continuing  it  is  to  be  considered  not 
more  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of  banking  gene- 
rally, than  in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  to 
the  multiplicity  of  state  banks  already  in  existence,  and 
which  can  neither  be  displaced,  nor  in  other  manner 
controlled,  in  their  issues  oi  paper,  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment. This  is  an  evil  not  to  be  submitted  to;  and 
the  remedy  at  present  applied,  while  it  preserves  a 
sound  currency  for  the  country  at  laige,  promotes  the 
real  interests  of  the  local  banks  by  giving  soundness  to 
their  paper. 

If  the  necessity  of  a  banking  institution  be  conceded 
or  shown,  that  which  shall  judiciously  combine  the 
power  of  the  government  with  private  enterprise,  is 
believed  to  be  most  efficacious.  The  Government 
would  thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  individual  sagacity  in 
the  general  management  of  the  bank,  and,  by  meatis  of 
its  deposites  and  shares  in  the  direction,  possess  the 
necessary  power  for  the  prevention  of  abuse. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  at  present  organised,  is  perfect,  or  that  the 
essential  objects  of  such  an  institution  might  not  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  an  entirely  new  one,  organised  upon 
proper  principles,  and  with  salutary  limitations.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  good  management 
of  the  present  bank,  the  accommodation  it  has  given 
the  government,  and  the  practical  benefits  it  has  ren- 
dered the  community — whether  it  may  or  may  not  have 
accomplished  all  that  was  expected  from  it — and  the 
advantages  of  its  present  condition,  are  circumstances 
in  .its  favor  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  give  it  strong 
claims  upon  fhe  consideration  of  Congress,  in  any  future 
legislation  upon  the  subject. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  knowledge  the  present 
bank  has  acquired  of  the  business  and  wants  of  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  this  extensive  country,  which,  being  the 
result  of  time  and  experience,  is  an  advantage  it  must 
necessarily  possess  over  any  new  institution. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  facilities  of 
capital  actually  afforded  b/  the  piesent  institution  io 
the  agricultural,  commercial  arid  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  coultl  not  be  withdrawn, 
even  by  transferring  them  to  another  institution,  with- 
out a  severe  shock  to  each  of  those  interests,  and  to  the 
relations  of  society  generally. 

To  similar  considerations,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  to 
be  traced  the  uniform  policy  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union  of  re-chartering  their  local  institutions,  with  such 
modifications  as  experience  may  have  dictated,  in  pre- 
ference to  creating  new  ones. 

Should  any  objection  be  felt  or  entertained,  on  the 
score  of  monopoly,  it  might  he  obviated  by  placing, 
through  the  means  of  a  sufficient  premium,  the  preset  t 
institution  upon  the  footing  of  a  new  one,  and  guarding 
its  future  operations  by  such  judicious  checks  and  limi- 
tations as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

These  considerations,  and  others,  w  hich  will  be  ad- 
verted to  in  a  subsequent  part  cf  this  report,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Department  in  the  trying  periods  of  its 
history,  and  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  con- 
curring with  those  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  pie- 
ceded  the  undersigned  in  its  administration,  induce  him 
to  recommend  the  expediency  of  re-chartering  the  pre- 
sent bank  at  the  proper  time,  and  with  such  modifica- 
tions as,  without  impairing  its  usefulness  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  community,  may  be  calculated  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  approbation  of  the  Executive,  and,  what 
is  vitally  important,  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Should  Congress  deem  it  expedient  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  the  bank  shares  for  a  sum  not  less  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  the  reimbursement  of  the  public 
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debt  on  or  before  the  3d  day  of  March,  1833,  may  be 
confidently  anticipated,  and,  from  that  period,  tile 
amount  of  revenue  applicable  to  thai  object  will  be  no 
longer  required. 

Benjamin  West. — We  learn  tliat  the  venerable  revo- 
lutionary Major  Gibbon,  of  liichmotid,  in  Virginia,  re- 
cenily  sent  to  our  townsman  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  a  bust 
of  Mr.  VV  est,  by  Chantrey,  with  a  request  tliat  it  should 
be  presented  to  one  of  the  public  institutions  in  this 
state.  Mr.  Vaux  very  properly  selected  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  as  the  appropriate  depository  of  the  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  the  Celebrated  painter,  who  not  only 
honored  that  ancient  and  noble  charity,  but  augmented 
its  lunds,  by  the  presentation  of  his  great  picture,  ol 
"  Christ  healing  in  the  'Jemple." 

'1  lie  bust  has  been  placed  in  the  building  where  the 

work  of  the  distinguished  artist,  and  benefactor  of  the 

Hospital  is  exhibited,  with  the  lollowing  inscription. 

"BENJAMIN   WEST. 

"  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1738. 

"  Died  in  London,  A.  D.  1820. 

•■  Presented  by  James  Gibbon  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 

A.  D.  1831." 

The  natural,  and  libel al  sentiment,  which,  no  doubt, 
induced  Major  Gibbon  to  commit  the  keeping  of  this 
valuable  bust  to  Pamsylvania,  will  be  fully  and  gene- 
rally appi eclated,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  is  him- 
selt  a  native  of  Philadelphia. —Phitadeljihia  Gazette  of 
November  30. 


From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
BUTCHERS    vs.    SLUNNliliS. 
Pbtiip    Wou.n,   Clerk  of  the~> 
Market,  who  sues  as  well  for  | 

the    Mayor,   Aldermen,  and  yve.  George  Koseman. 
Citizens  ot 'the  city  ot  Phila-  | 
delplua,  as  lor  himselt:         J 
Counsel  for  Commonwealth— Messrs.    D.    P.  Brown, 
and  S. Brahears.— Counsel  for  Dejendant—C.  J. 
lngersol,  Esq- 

Defendant  was  charged  with  occupying  a  stall  in  the 
Jersey  market,  under  pretence  of  being  a  fatmer.  "1  he 
stalls  in  that  market  being  reserved  exclusively,  by  tile 
ordinances  of  the  city,  lor  the  use  of  tanners  bringing 
the  produce  ot  their  tarins  to  maikct,  no  butcher  la  en- 
title.! to  hold  one. 

Christian  Shaffer  sworn— I  know  Koseman,  he  is  a 
butcher,  and  lotlows  the  businesaas  regularly  every  day 
as  any  other  butcher  who  goes  to  ma.ket;  stands  in  the 
Jersey  market;  1  think  at  No.  9,  on  the  north  side;  1 
know  he  is  not  a  farmer;  he  lues  in  d.mden,  N.  J.; 
keeps  a  store;  has  no  faun,  or  had  not  ihree  weeks  ago; 
he  killed  cattle  at  Wm.  Paul's  Ferr),  regularly  e\eiy 
day  Mr.  Barnes  and  I,  and  Mr.  Koseman  killed  theie; 
Koseman  bought  from  Mr.  Tumbleslon,  2900  dollars 
worth  of  catde  between  first  ot  January  last  and  this 
time.  He  drew  them  every  other  Monday,  or  Thurs- 
day,'the  same  as  every  other  regular  butcher;  I  have 
known  him  to  sell  these  cattle  here;  I  saw  him  last  Sa- 
turday in  market.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  bought 
J82  head  of  cattle,  he  ami  Barnes  together;  has  no  tarril 
to  feed  them  on;  Koseman  pays  45  dollars  a  year  rent, 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Cross-examined — In  the  forepart  of  January  last,  he 
bought  cattle  of  Tumbleston;  killed  them  in  Camden; 
kept  them  at  Paul's  barn  yard  in  a  pen;  fcdlhem  on  hay; 
gave  them  no  corn,  as  1  seen:  I  know  he  sold  the  same 
cattle  in  the  market;  Koseman  had  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  Camden;  traded  it  in  January  last  to  a  woman  in 
Camden;  bought  it  from  Dallet;  1  never  knew  of  his 
leasing  alarm;  I  am  certain  he  had  no  place  belore  three 
weeks  ago;  he  sold  the  farm  belore  he  bought  the  cat- 
tle. 1  call  a  man  a  farmer  who  owns  from  50  to  3  or  400 
acres  of  land;  men  who  own  less  than  50  acres  I  call 


gardeners.  Koseman  bought  60  head  of  cattle  from 
John  Dean,  in  Salem  county,  last  June;  he  t"ld  me  so 
himself;  I  suspect  they  are  ontheiarm  jet;  Koseman 
said  they  would  not  cost  n  ore  than  five  dollars  perhurt- 
drid;  would  make  lat  cattle,  belore  the  season  rxpiredj 
a'l  butchers  understai  d  that  when  cattle  are  bought, 
they  are  to  remain  mi  the  farm  until  they  get  fat;  I  know 
of  no  partnership  between  Dean  and  Rnseman;  Koae- 
man  was  never  a  farmer  while  I  knew  him. 

[In  relation  toan.ilher  delendant — Mr.  Johnson — Mr. 
Shaffer  deposed  as  follows:] 

Johnson  was  selling  mutton  and  lamb  last  Saturday;  I 
do  not  know  where  he  got  it;  he  sold  by  joint  or  pound, 
as  other  butchers  do;  1  bought  mine  for  my  own  use: 
Johnson  told  me  if  the  butchers  should  lake  him  up,  or 
if  any  accident  should  happen,  he  would  go  to  Paul 
Scull  to  be  licensed  as  a  farmer;  he  meant  by  a  license, 
that  Scull  would  lease  him  a  larm  it  he  got  found  out; 
we  had  this  conversation  when  killing  together;  John- 
son bought  cattle  of  Scull;  he  said  he  knew  he  had  no 
right  to  sell  in  the  Jersey  market,  but  that  the  matter 
was  all  fixed  with  Scull;  Paul  Scull  is  willing  to  license 
me  as  well  as  Johnson;  Barnes  and  Scull  were  in  part- 
nership last  year. 

George  Kline,  sworn. — I  know  George  Roseman; 
should  call  him  a  butcher;  he  lives  in  Camden,  and 
stands  in  the  Jersey  maiket;  sells  beef  same  as  other 
butchers;  has  no  farm;  raises  no  cattle;  buys  all  his  cattle; 
he  bought  a  lot  of  Tumbleston;  he  kills  al  Paul's  Ferry, 
[In  relation  to  Barnes,  another  defendant,  Mr.  Kline 
deposed  as  follows:] 

1  know  Barnes;  he  is  a  butcher;  I  never  knew  him  to 
own  a  farm;  he  lives  at  Paul's  Ferry,  Camden;  buys  his 
calile  sometimes  in'Jersey,  and  sometimes  on  this  side 
of  the  river;  I  was  once  in  his  employ,  and  have  fre. 
quently  got  up  at  the  dead  hour  ot  night,  to  diive  cat- 
tle up  to  Kensington,  and  ihence  across  the  river,  to 
prevent  the  butchers  from  seeing;  1  have  done  so  not 
less  than  twice. 

Cross  examined. — A  farmer  is  a  man  who  owns  a  farm, 
and  raises  his  produce  from  the  ground.  [To  a  que-tion 
by  Defendant's  counsel,  witness  said  he  never  heard  of 
Cincinnatus.  ] 

Daniel  Holtzman,  affirmed. — Koseman  is,  I  presume, 
a  butcher;  he  has  bought  cattle  in  Salem  county,  where 
I  also  have  purchased. 

William  P(.pplc,  sworn — I  know  Koseman;  always 
understood  he  was  a  butcher;  have  seen  him  in  market 
selling  beef. 

Cross-examined. — I  know  of  no  fund  raised  by  the 
butchers  to  cairy  on  this  prosecution;  there  is  a  butch- 
er's society;  the  members  pay  12J  cents  per  month;  I 
do  not  know  what  is  done  with  the  money. 

James  Read,  affirmed. — I  have  known  Roseman  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years;  he  lives  near  Camden,  and 
lollows  butchering;  1  have  seen  stock  driven  to  Rose- 
man's;  I  know  he  moved  from  Camden;  I  believe  he 
swopped  his  farm  for  a  house  and  lot  in  Camden;  has 
three  lots;  they  are  putting  buildings  on  one;  lots  are 
large  enough  to  put  half  a  dozen  cattle  on;  not  tograzrs 
how  ever;  they  are  building  lots. 

George  Lowry,  sworn. — I  know  Roseman;  he  is  a 
butcher;  he  buys  his  cattle  sometimes  in  Jersey,  and 
sometimes  on  this  side  of  the  river;  he  slaughters  gene- 
rally in  Camden;  1  know  the  Johnsons;  [other  defend- 
ants,] they  follow  butchering;  kill  sheep,  lambs  and 
calves;  will  sell  by  the  halt  pound,  if  yuu  want  it;  I 
saw  them  in  market  last  Saturday. 

George  Krouse,  sworn — 1  lived  with  Mr.  Barnes  about 
a  mouth,  six  months  ago;  he  had  no  farm;  killed  at 
Camden;  was  a  butcher,  and  employed  me  to  assist 
him.  I  lived  with  lioseman  five  years;  he  had  a  farm, 
but  sold  it  some  time  ago;  he  bought  cattle  all  about  the 
countiy ;  some  on  this  side  the  river,  which  he  took 
over  and  slaughtered;  1  have  brought  the  meat  to  mar- 
ket, and  sold  it;  1  never  knew  Roseman  to  raise  cattle 
on  his  farm. 
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Cross-examined. — Uoseman's  farm  was  five  or  six 
acres,  and  a  swamps  never  knew  him  to  have  any  other 
farm,  except  where  he  bought  rattle;  when  c.ltle  are 
bought,  grass  iu  feed  tliem  is  also  purchased;  the  best 
are  taken  and  kdlcd,  and  the  others  lelt  to  improve; 
sometimes  a  part  of  a  lot  is  lelt  three  or  four  mouths;  all 
butchers  do  so,  and  draw  cattle  to  kill,  as  they  want. 

[The  examination  ol  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  prose- 
cution, was  here  closed.] 

OX    BEHALF  OF  DEFENDANT. 

Paul  Scull,  uffirmed — I  am  a  farmer  or  grazier;  I  own 
five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land;  some  I  u*e  fur  gra- 
zing, and  some  tor  til  ing;  1  raise  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  fitc;  have  Irom  seventy  to  ninety  acres  in  corn 
every  year;  Mr.  Koseman  has  bought  cat'.le  of  me; 
bougiit  the  grass  also  to  feed  them  on;  cattle  to  run 
from  time  of  purchase  to  New  Year's;  some  poor,  some 
in  good  order;  none  fat;  Koseman  has  cattle  on  my 
grass  now;  he  bought  them  in  July,  to  run  till  Christ' 
mas  or  until  the  end  ol  the  season;  I  have  known  farm- 
ers purchase  cattle  in  the  winter  and  sell  them  at  their 
(tails  without  running  out  lo  graze;  1  never  offered  to 
lease  a  farm  lo  Christian  Shaffer)  butchers  commonly 
buy  their  cattle  at  a  drove  yard;  1  have  known  Kose- 
man for  ten  years;  he  sells  beef  in  the  market;  1  have 
not  seen  him  farming  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  1  live  so 
tar  off;  1  have  not  seen  him  superintend  a  farm;  he 
bought  cattle  of  me  some  years  ago;  and  I  saw  the  same 
cattle  on  his  farm;  I  consider  him  a  farmer;  I  have  sold 
(in  fifty-eight  head  this  year;  never  saw  him  kill;  his 
slaughter  house  is  in  Camden;  I  heard  of  this  prosecu- 
tion in  Jersey;  every  body  in  Jersey  knows  of  it;  1 
never  have  sold  cattle  to  regular  butchers;  1  frequently 
tend  market;  there  is  beet  generally  sold  on  the  stall; 
the  stall  (No.  2U  Jersey  Market)  is  taken  in  the  name  of 
John  Barnes  and  myself;  1  bought  apples  to-day;  some 
time  last  winter  1  was  up  with  poultry;  I  never  knew 
Koseman  to  stand  at  that  stall;  don't  recollect  that  1 
ever  spoke  to  any  person  about  making  them  farmers; 
Roseman  bought  the  grass  with  the  cattle;  I  never  sold 
grass  with  cattle  when  they  were  taken  away  immedi- 
ately; last  year  1  furnished  John  Barnes  with  beef;  he 
killed  the  beef  for  me;  I  had  about  eighty  head  last 
year;  he  acted  as  my  agent;  1  gave  him  a  certain  share 
of  the  profits.  [To  the  question,  "  What  is  the  differ 
ence  between  a  grazier  and  a  farmer'"  witness  replied: 
'•  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte is  a  larmer — if  he  tame  to  market  and  sold  his 
beef,  he  would  stdl  be  a  farmer.  The  Jersey  farmers 
do  Dot  think  that  Koseman  and  the  other  defendants 
have  violated  the  privileges  of  farmers;  they  complain 
that  the  Philadelphia  butchers  interfere  witli  them."] 

John  Dean,  affirmed — 1  call  mysell  a  farmer;  1  have 
about  three  hundred  acres;  Koseman  has  bought  cattle 
of  me;  some  time  in  last  June  he  came  lo  my  house  to 
purchase;  he  walked  into  the  meadow,  as  he  wanted  to 
see  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass;  I  marked  out 
the  ground  allotted  to  cattle;  we  bargained,  and  1  said  1 
would  not  put  other  cattle  on  the  grass;  he  was  to  draw 
from  the  lot  as  he  wanted. 

Cross-examined — This  is  the  only  sale  I  made  to  Rose- 
mar.;  he  is  a  farmer  and  a  butcher  too;  I  have  never  seen 
his  tarm;  I  have  seen  him  sell  beef;  1  have  sold  caltle  to 
thousands.  It  is  common  for  butchers  to  allow  their 
cattle  to  remain  until  they  draw  ihem;  I  have  sold 
Caltle  lo  butchers  in  Philadelphia,  not  fat;  sold  them 
to  Koseman,  and  allowed  Ihem  to  graze,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  cat'.le;  no  rem;  made  no  distinct  charge 
for  grass;  do  not  know  where  Koseman  lives;  1  drove  the 
catile  purchased  by  Koseman,  part  of  the  way  to  Cam- 
den; Koseman  had  the  privilege  of  putting  other  cattle 
on  the  grass. 

/.  Lvxley  Retse,  affirmed — I  have  known  Roseman  for 
two  years;  have  sold  him  caltle;  sold  him  a  cow  which 
he  look  to  his  farm  six  miles  from  Camden;  I  saw  five 
or  six  other  cattle  grazing  there;  the  cow  was  poor,  and 


he  took  her  up  to  fatten;  the  farm  was  on  the  road  from 
Haddonfield  to  Moorestown;  Roseman  lives  in  Plumb- 
street,  Camden;  keeps  house;  in  September  of  last  year 
he  traded  his  f.rm  for  a  lot  in  Camden;  he  follows  sell- 
ing meat  and  farming;  he  took  a  farm  of  Gilmore  this 
fall,  on  a  lease. 

Arthur  Green,  affirmed— I  sold  Roseman  forty  head  of 
cattle  on  the  eighm  of  June  last;  the  caltle  were  not  all 
fit  to  kill;  Roseman  was  to  have  a  certain  portion  ol  grass 
for  the  cattle;  to  be  taken  away  as  he  wanted  them. 

Joseph  Gilmnre,  mora — Mr.  Rosen  an  has  leased  land 
of  me;  sixteen  acres  sown  in  corn  and  turnips  by  Rose- 
man; 1  let  it  to  him  last  month,  since  this  suit  commenc- 
ed; Roseman  lives  in  Plumb  street,  Camden;  kills  at  the 
ferry,;  his  lot  in  Camden  is  forty  by  sixty  feet,  no  tur- 
nips growing  on  it;  I  saw  him  have  cattle  in  pasture,  he 
follows  buichering;  1  rented  him  the  sixteen  acres  about 
the  levenlh  or  twellih  August;  he  went  on  it  immedi- 
ately; he  took  it  on  Saturday,  and  began  to  sow  on 
Monday. 

William  Goodin,  affirmed — I  am  a  farmer  and  graizer; 
I  have  near  four  hundred  acn  s  of  land  in  Salem  coun- 
ty, N.  J.;  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  cattle  to  Mr. 
Roseman  for  belter  than  nine  years;  I  have  sold  him 
some  this  season;  they  are  grazing  on  the  island,  of 
which  they  have  Ihe  exclusive  privilege;  the  island  con- 
tains ninety  two  acres;  1  do  not  consider  mysell  at  liber- 
ty to  put  my  own  cattle  there  until  they  gooff;  they  were 
bought  in  June,  and  have  the  whole  season  to  runi  the 
cattle  were  poor;  Mr.  Roseman  has  drawn  six  head  a 
month  ago;  I  have  always  dealt  with  him  in  the  same 
way:  the  cattle  were  poor  v.  hen  I  sold  them;  I  should 
place  him  as  a  farmer  or  grazier;  1  suppose  he  was  a 
grazier;  I  expect  I  have  sold  caltle  to  regular  butchers 
on  the  same  terms;  I  believe  it  is  the  general  mode  of 
selling;  1  don'i  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  farmer  who 
had  Ian  1  of  his  own  purchasing  cattle  and  leaving  them 
lo  be  fattened  on  land  belonging  lo  oihers;  I  suppose 
myself  a  farmer  and  grazier;  1  suppose  Mr.  Roseman 
bought  the  caltle  for  his  own  purpose  as  a  butcher;  it 
is  likely  1  called  him  a  bulcher;  I  suppose  I  called  him 
a  butcher.  _  , 

Jacob  Ludenhat ,  affirmed — Mr.  Roseman  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying  poor  cattle;  he  has  bought  two  cows 
this  year;  he  bought  from  Mr.  Keen  and  Sarah  Smith; 
1  believe  he  is  always  ready  to  buy  poor  cattle;  1  am  a 
grocer  and  live  in  Camden;  Mr.  R's  slaughter  hoose  is 
in  Camden;  he  has  lived  in  Camden  about  two  years; 
not  always  in  the  same  house;  he  lived  in  Federal 
street;  he  had  no  objection  to  buying  poor  cattle;  1 
have  seen  him  at  his  stall  in  the  market;  1  have  not 
known  him  to  be  engaged  in  farming  for  ihe  two  last 
years. 

Elijah  Dallett,  sworn— \  have  sold  Mr.  Roseman 
tweniy-eight  acres  of  land;  it  is  four  miles  from  Camden, 
near  ihe  shore:  next  March  will  be  three  years  since  I 
sold  it;  1  have  knowledge  that  he  sold  it  to  Baker  or 
Barker;  I  think  I  gave  the  deed  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Koseman;  Mr.  Roseman  sells  his  tallow  to  me;  I 
have  known  a  farmer  to  sell  as  much  tallow  tome  as 
Roseman. 

David  Woelpper,  sworn — I  have  known  Mr.  Roseman 
ten  years;  1  have  seen  him  in  market;  he  is  a  butcher; 
1  have  heard  great  complaints  among  the  farmers 
themselves  on  the  subject;  il  is  quite  common  for  butch- 
ers to  buy  cattle  and  leave  them  to  fatten;  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  butchers  to  have  grazing  fields;  1  do 
not  consider  such  as  farmers;  I  have  about  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land,  and  feed  about  twenty  head  of  cattle;  the 
commissioners  would  not  grant  me  a  stall  in  the  Jersey 
market,  or  among  the  farmers;  I  have  known  Koseman 
frequently  to  .buy  cattle  in  Silem  county  fit  to  kill;  I 
would  call  Mr.  Girard  a  farmer  to  a  certain  extent;  I 
have  never  known  a  farmer  to  graze  his  catile  and  feed 
and  sell  ihem;  1  never  knew  a  man  who  merely  kept  a 
field  for  grazing,  called  a  farmer  in  my  life. 

Henry  Boraeff,  sworn — I  have  two  hundred  and  twren- 
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ty  seres,  and  feed  one  liundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle; 
lam  a  butcher;  I  never  knew  a  grazier  or  a  farmer  to 
buy  cattle;  I  have  bought  five  hundred  lie:.d  of  cattle 
and  let  them  go  to  get  lat;  I  am  not  a  farmer;  it  is  a 
custom  perfectly  understood,  that  when  butchers  buy 
poor  cattle,  Mey  run  to  improve;  it  is  the  very  distinc- 
tion between  butchers  and  farmers;  I  have  known  Mr. 
Roseman  in  market  for  seven  or  ten  years;  he  is  a  butch- 
er; cuts  up  and  sells  as  1  do;  there  are  heavy  complaints 
made  against  Ins  encroaches,  made  by  citizens  as  well 
as  by  the  butchers;  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  not 
pleased  with  Koseman;  "Jioseman  the  butcher,"  is  al- 
waysjspoken  of;  I  call  myself  a  grazier  as  to  what  I  do 
in  fattening  cattle. 

William  Cccrper,  affirmed — 1  sold  Roseman  thirty-six 
head  of  cattle;  Roseman  has  six  acres  of  land  at  Mount 
Meadow;  1  can't  say  whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  a  butch- 
er; I  never  saw  him  engaged  in  farming  operations;  1 
have  sold  to  regular  butchers  as  well  as  to  Roseman. 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Pl.untifT — 

1.  That  the  defendant  was  not  a  farmer  within  the  in- 
tendment of  any  of  the  ordinances  made  in  regard  to  the 
Jersey  maiket.  That  he  owned  no  farm  and  raised  jio 
produce  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  ts  market.  That 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  not  his  principal  occu- 
pation, and  it  was  not  the  object  to  which  he  devoted 
his  time  and  attention.  That  inasmuch  as  the  defen- 
dant, Roseman,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  exposing 
butchers'  meat  to  sale  in  the  Jersey  market,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  was  not  raised  upon  his  farm, 
that  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
29th  of  September,  1822,  and  was  liable  to  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  ordinance  No.  145  upon  persons  occupying 
stands  in  the  maikel  not  appropriated  to  his  use. 

2.  That  the  defendant,  Roseman,  was  a  butcherin  the 
disguise  of  a  farmer.  That  all  the  evidence  went  to 
shew  that  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
large  numbers  of  cattle — of  slaughtering  them  in  Cam- 
den, and  of  bringing  them  to  the  Jersey  maiket,  and  ex- 
posing the  meat  to  sale  there.  That  the  testimony  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  had  not  only  shown  that  in 
June,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  tite  defendant — that  he  had  purchased 
ninety- one  head  of  cattle  from  Tumbleson— but  that  the 
w  tni  Sii  ■  produced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  h  mself 
had  proved,  that  the  defendant  had  within  a  short  time, 
(say  within  six  months  ol  the  time  of  instituting  the  pro- 
secution) purchased  more  than  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle  of  different  persons;  that  he  had  no  lauds  of  his 
own  or  underlease  upon  which  such  numbers  of  cat- 
tle could  be  glazed,  and  that  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  been  killed  and  sold  in  the 
Jersey  market,  tile  vocation  of  the  defendant  was  sub- 
stantially that  of  butcher  and  not  that  of  a  farmer. 

3.  That  he  was  not  an  agent.  That  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  Jersey  farmer  selling  the  produce 
of  other  Jersey  farmers  with  his  own  produce.  That 
he  was  not  an  agent  or  person  employed  by  any  per- 
son renting  a  stall  or  stand,  who  did  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  attend  to  the  maiket  personally. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  failing  to  invalidate 
these  positions,  the  Mayor  gave  the  following  as  his  de- 
cision. 

DECISION  0?  THE  MAYOR. 

The  defendant  is  charged  with  occupying  a  stand  in 
the  Jersey  Maiket  not  appropriated  to  him.  The  Le- 
gislature has  in  several  acts  of  Assembly,  designated 
the  portions  of  the  market  houses  that  may  be  occupied 
by  country  people,  and  those  appropriated  to  butchers. 
In  pursuance  of  the  authorit)  vested  in  them,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  aets  of  Assembly,  the 
councils  have  enacted  various  ordinances,  assigning 
places  and  establishing  regulations  for  persons  of  differ- 
ent occupations,  attending  the  markets.  The  market 
house,  occupied  by  defendant  has  been  the  subject  of 
special   provisions.     The   ordinance  of  29th  of  March, 


1798,  appropriates  this  market  house  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Jersey  exclusively." 

Uy  the  ordinances  of  the  26th  of  September  1822,  it 
is  enacted,  '•That  the  City  Commissioners  shall  rent  the 
s'a'l  ami  e>e  stands  in  the  Jersey  market  house  in  High 
street,  U'furmers  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  produce  ol  their  farms  or  gardens  for  sale, 
and  to  none  others,  any  existing  ordinance  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

lly  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  March,  1822,  it  is  en- 
acted, "That  if  any  person  shall  use  or  occupy  any  stand 
or  space  within  the  limits  of  the  markets  of  this  city, 
other  than  that  which  is  or  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  person,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  offi\e  dollars.&c." 
The  question  raised  is,  as  to  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  defendant.  If  not  a  farmer  of  New  Jersey, 
he  is  plainly  excluded  by  the  ordinances;  nor  does  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  rented  under  the  City  Com- 
missioners affect  the  law  or  his  right  under  it. 

The  profession  or  occupation  of  a  man  should  be  de- 
termined by  his  habitual  engagements,  or  from  the  bus- 
iness by  which  he  derives  his  support  and  income.  M 
is  not  alleged  that  defendant  owned  or  cultivated  a 
farm  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  ofhis  suit: 
nor  is  any  evidence  given  of  his  engagements  in  farm- 
ing occupations.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  he  pur- 
chases cattle  and  fattens  tliem  on  the  farms  of  others, 
and  that  tins  constitutes  him  a  farmer.  It  has  been  pro- 
ven such  is  the  constant  practice  of  butchers  generally. 
It  is  clear  that  all  the  farming  engagemerts  of  defen- 
dant, if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  subsidiary  to  his 
business  as  a  butcher;  and  a  decision  that  would  admit 
him  to  ihe  privilege  of  a  farmer  in  the  markets,  would 
extend  the  same  privilege  to  many  of  our  butchers,  and 
thus  annul  our  most  salutary  regulations.  Several  wit- 
nesses  for  the  prosecution  testily  that  defendant  is  a 
butcher,  that  he  follows  butchering  as  otliier  butchers 
do:  James  Heed,  who  lives  in  Camben,  (where  defen- 
dant resides)  testifies  that  he  las  known  him  for  several 
years — that  he  sees  him  daily;  that  he  follows  butcher- 
ing aud  nothing  else.  The  convenience  of  farmers; 
renters  of  stalls  is  amply  provided  for,  by  that  provision 
of  the  ordinances  which  allows  them  to  sell  at  ther  pro- 
per stalls,  by  agents  or  deputies.  The  defendant  is  not 
a  deputy  or  agent,  and  his  profession  or  occupation, 
excludes  him  from  the  occupancy  of  a  stall  in  the  Jer- 
sey market,  and  subjects  him  to  the  penalty  of  the  or- 
diance  of  28th   Match,  1822,  by  such  occupancy. 
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At  the  present  time,  when  efforts  are  making  to  es- 
tablish another  Library,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
public  to  learn  precisely  the  nature  of  the  foundation 
of  the  L'ganian  Library,  the  value  of  which  the  writer 
of  this  believes  is  as  little  appreciated  as  the  facilities  it 
affords  the  student  without  any  expense  are  unknown. 

James  Logan,  the  friend  and  confidential  agent  of 
Penn,  was  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  mind  and  liberal 
views.  Being  a  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  he  turned  his  attention  to  accumulating  valuable 
bonks  rather  than  money,  and  the  taste  and  judgment 
he  displayed  in  this  laudable  pursuit  will  transmit  his 
name  with  honor  to  posterity.  By  corresponding  with 
his  learned  European  contemporaries,  and  by  a  very 
liberal  expenditure,  he  formed  a  library  of  his  own 
which  even  at  this  day  has  no  rival  in  America,  in  its 
particular  departments.  Influenced  by  a  praise-worthy 
desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  learning  among  his 
fellow  citizens,  he  conveyed  to  trustees  by  deed  in 
1745  certain  estates  therein  named,  together  with  his 
books.  The  library  was  then  in  Sixth  st.  near  George. 
The  building  and  lot  and  books  were  given  in  the  deed 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia;  and  for 
the  suppoit  of  the  said  institution,  by  the  same  deed  he 
vested  in  the  said  trustees  certain  rents  charge  therein 
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described,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  altering 
or  cancelling  the  said  deed;  and  afterwards|propnsing  to 
settle  other  renis  charge  and  appoint  other  trustees  for 
the  same  purposes,he  cancelled  thesaidd  ed,  and  partly 
prepared  another  which  he  did  not  live  tocomplete.  By 
his  last  will  in  1749  he  reserved  from  his  residuary 
estate,  and  devised  two  rents  charge  declaring  them  to 
be  intended  for  the  use  of  the  said  institution.  After 
his  death  William  Logan  and  James  Logan,  his  sons, 
and  his  daughter  Hannah,  and  his  son-in-law  John  Smith, 
his  heirs  and  executors,  induced  by  the  same  laudable 
motives,  and  desirous  of  carrying  the  intention  of  their 
father  into  effect,  by  deed  dated  21st  of  August,  1754, 
conveyed  to  Israel  Pemberton,  Jr  ,  William  Allen, 
Richard  Peters  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  intrust,  the 
lot  and  house  before  mentioned,  together  with  all  the 
books  therein  deposited.  The  uses  and  trusts  of  which 
settlement  were  briefly  as  follows — "  That  there  should 
be  a  perpetual  succession  of  trustees,  part  of  whom 
should  be  of  the  descendants  of  the  said  Jarnes  Logan 
the  elder,  preferring  the  male  line  to  the  female  as  long 
as  any  of  his  descendants  remained;  that  one  of  his  male 
descendants,  taken  in  priority  of  birth,  should  be  the 
Librarian  of  the  said  public  Library,  with  power  of  em- 
ploying deputies;  that  the  Library  should  be  open  for 
the  public  use  of  the  citizens,  and  that  books  might  be 
borrowed  thereout  under  certain  restrictions.  They 
also  conveyed  for  supporting  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  lor  enlarging  the  collection  by  the  purchase 
of  other  books,  the  said  rents  charge  devised  in  James 
Logan's  will.  These  consist  of  a  ground  rent  of  £21 
sterling  per  annum  issuing  out  of  a  tract  of  la. id  of  396 
acres  in  Solebury  township,  Buck's  county,  at  present 
owned  by  and  in  the  occupancy  of  Samuel  I).  Ingham, 
Esq.  and  also  another  rent  charge  of  jEIO  sterling  per  , 
annum  issuing  out  of  a  tract  of  two  hundred  adjoining  ' 
acres.  These  ground  rents  have  clauses  of  increase,  ] 
and  in  about  thirty  years,  the  time  specified  for  the  first 
increase,  these  large  and  valuable  tracts  are  expected 
to  yield  a  revenue  very  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  j 
present  income  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phis.  Beyond  thirty  years  it  were  useless  for  us  to  look, 
juffice  it  to  say  it  wiil  go  on  increasing  with  the  rise  of  I 
property." 

The  Loganian  Library  was  now  opened  for  public  use, 
according  to  the  above  provisions;  but  after  the  death 
of  William  Logan,  who  was  the  first  librarian,  the  vr>ca- 
tions  of  the  other  trustees,  the  situation  of  public  affairs, 
and  other  causes,  suspended  ihe  operations  of  this  lib- 
eral  institution,  although  the  books  were  found  to  be  in 
good  condition.  By  the  will  of  William  Logan,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  collection  of  near  one  thousand  vol- 
umes, making  the  whole  number  3500. 

James  Logan  the  younger,  now  the  only  surviving 
trustee  of  the  institution,  requested  the  Legislature,  in 
1792,  that  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  between  him 
and  the  Dirictors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  said  house  and  lot,  two  rents  charge,  and  the 
books  and  other  things  in  the  said  messuage  contained, 
might  be  vested  in  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  power  might  be  given  to  make  such  pro- 
visions as  most  effectually  to  render  the  institution 
beneficial  to  the  public,  consistently  with  the  design  of 
the  founder.  This  was  granted  and  an  act  accordingly 
passed,  vesting  the  whole  in  the  libaary  company,  the 
Directors  of  which,  with  James  Logan  and  such  two 
other  trustees  as  he  might  appoint,  to  be  trustees,  to 
make  bylaws,  8cc.  provided  the  books  be  always  kept 
separate,  to  be  called  "The  Loganian  Library,"  and 
for  continuing  a  succession  of  three  trustees,  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  the  said  Barnes  Logan,  the  elder, 
or  of  persons  appointed  by  such  descendants.  In  case 
of  the  minority  of  such  descents,  or  of  their  not  residing 
within  seven  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors shall  supply  vacancies.  The  present  oldest  male 
descendant  is  Albanus  Logan,  Esq.,  who,  with  James 
Smith,  Jr.  Esq.,  are  the  associate  trustees.      The  ap- 


pointment of  a  third,  from  some  cause,  has  thus  far  been 
deferred.  Dy  the  above  arrangement  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  Directois  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  are  always  a  majority,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  descendants  of  the  founder  retaining  an 
interest  in  its  management  for  any  bad  purposes  is  ef- 
fectually guarded  against,  though  the  honor  is  one 
with  which  they  may  justly  be  gratified. 

It  surprises  many  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  charge 
for  using  this  valuable  collection,  and  yet  it  is  literally 
true.  The  only  requisitions  are,  that  the  borrower  de- 
posit with  the  librarian  double  the  value  of  what  he 
borrows,  which  deposit  is  subject  to  his  order  on  the 
return  of  the  book,  and  that  he  return  or  renew  his 
book  at  stated  periods. 

As  the  Loganian  Library  is  thus  placed  on  a  perma- 
ment  footing  and  is  free  to  all,  and  has  moreover  alrea- 
dy a  large  income  from  its  accumulated  funds,  it  he- 
comes  an  interesting  question  for  the  reading  pubfie, 
to  wlinni  it  in  fuel  belongs,  whither  another  institution 
shall  be  formed  of  a  similar  character,  or  whether  the 
funds  shall  be  concentrated  for  mutual  benefit.  In  for- 
eign and  classical  books  (as  \ve\\  as  in  standard  English 
works  )  and  in  the  best  old  medical  authors,  it  is  par- 
ticularly rich:  all  must  acknowledge  that  when  these 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply 
such  as  are   wanting. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Loganian  Library  of  late 
years  are  extremely  valuable.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  be- 
quest, and  the  very  large  collection  of  rare  and  curious 
books  purchased  from  his  executors  on  very  favorable 
terms,  while  it  has  more  than  doubled  the  numbers, hu 
also  made  it  so  complete  as  to  furnish  most  of  the  stock 
authors  both  in  the  living  and  dead  languages.  The 
number  of  French  books  is  not  precisely  ascertained, 
but  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue,  it  is  believed,  would  as- 
tonish many  who  have  snight  in  vain  for  what  was  so 
near  at  hand,  without  knowing  tint  there  was  a  cata- 
logue distinct  from  that  of  the  Library  Company, 

The  above  remarks  were  hastily  thown  together  at  the 
request  of  several  gentlemen  who  are  convinced  that  a 
public  benefit  will  accrue  from  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  extensive  library  of 
choice  books  belonging  to  the  public,  from  which  they 
can  read  without  incurring  any  expense  whatever.     S, 


LAW  OF  PAIITNESSHIP. 

IxTEtizsTrKo  to  RESTAriiATKcns. — A  case  was  de- 
cided at  Philadelphia  lately,  by  which  one  of  a 
party  of  four  persons,  who  had  spent  the  evening  at  a 
public  house,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  bdl,  his 
companions  having  neglected  to  "  pony  up"  their  pro- 
portions of  the  expenses.  The  case  is  reported  in  the 
Bulletin.  The  defendant  held,  that  as  he  had  not  drank 
the  whole,  nor  ate  the  whole  that  was  ordered,  but  only 
a  fourth  part  thereof,  he  was  responsible  for  payment 
only  in  that  ratio. 

The  Judge  was  of  a  different  opinion.  A  company 
assembled  at  a  public  house,  can  be  considered  by  the 
landlord  only  as  one  person;  they  have  joined  them- 
selves together,  and  he  has  no  right  to  put  them  asun- 
der. He  cannot  say  to  one,  as  he  enters,  "you  may 
drink,"  and  to  another,  "you  shall  not,"  nor  ask  any 
one  whether  he  has  money  to  pay  for  his  reckoning. 
One  may  treat  another,  for  what  he  knows,  or  he  may 
treat  the  whole.  It  is  a  partner.-Jiip  for  that  night,  and 
what  right  has  the  landlord  to  inquire  who  rinds  the 
capital.'  They  are  equally  accountable  to  him  for  the 
w  hole  debt.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  pays  his  part,  he 
must  take  care  that  the  whole  is  paid,  that  is  his  con- 
cern, not  the  landlord's. 

When  the  partnership  dissolves,  wfiether  it  be  at 
midday  or  at  midnight,  every  partner  is  responsible  for 
the  debts  contracted  in  the  partnership.  If  one  man 
breaks  a  glass,  it  is  nothing  to  the  landlord  who  broke 
it;  he  can  charge  it  to  the  company,  as  well  as  its  con- 
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tents,  and  they  must  settle  the  matter  with  the  indi- 
vidual. One  man  with  money  might  bring  a  dozen 
without,  who,  being  strangers,  the  landlord  is  deprived 
of  his  property  anil  his  remedy.  He  can  take  any  of 
the  company,  and  he  whom  he  takes  may  demand  his 
shares  from  the  rest. 

The  defendant  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  so 
much  law  and  good  sense  in  his  life;  and  that  the  de- 
cision and  opinion  put  together,  was  worth  the  money 
it  cost  him;  he  would  pay  the  bill,  with  costs,  and  re- 
member it  for  his  future  government. — Paulson. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  following  calculation  exhibiting  the  saving  in 
the  use  of  Anthracite  coal  in  the  place  of  wood,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  hats,  is  the  result  of  information  ob- 
tained from  several  persons  engaered  in  this  business  at 
Reading,  who  have  adopted  the  former  fuel,  and  may 
be  confidently  relied  upon. 

Three  pecks  of  coal  are  sufficient  to  keep  boiling 
throughout  the  day,a  hatters  kettle,  requiring  six  hands. 
This  is  equal  to  4j  bushels  per  week.  The  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  in  the  same  operation  per  week,  is  one 
cord.  This  fuel  requires  one  hand  to  be  constantly 
employed  at  the  fire  alone,  only  three  hands  being  at 
the  same  time  enabled  to  work  at  the  kettle,  connected 
with  the  business.  Thus  one  ton  of  Anthracite  coal 
would  be  equal  to  at  least  six  cords  of  wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  employment  for  double  the  number 
of  workmen,  as  well  as  save  the  unprofitable  labor  of 
one  hand  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats.  The  greater 
uniformity  in  heat  obtained  by  burning  this  fuel  is  said 
toheanother  very  important  advantage  in  this  business, 
as  the  coloring  is  liable  to  injury  from  a  variation. — Mi- 
ner's Journal 

For  the  information  of  those  immediately  interested, 
we  subjoin  an  account  of  the  shipments  of  coal  from 
the  three  ports,  which  may  be  termed  emphatically  the 
"Pottsville  Region."  "The  Schuylkill  coal  region," 
will  embrace  also  the  business  of  "the  Little  Schuylkill 
Company,"  who  will  deliver  their  coal  at  Port  Clinton, 
about  16  milis  below  this  place.  Thetr  operations^will 
be  vigorously  carried  on  next  year,  and  theit  shipments 
regularly  reported  in  this  piper. 

PORT  OK  POITSVILLE. 
Delivered   on  the  Landings  from  the  Mount 
Carbon   Rail    Road,  and  from  mines  ad- 
joining the  navigation,  26,940 
PORT  CARBON. 
Delivered  on  the   landings   from   the   Mill 
Creek  and  Schuylkill  Valley  Riil  Road,              33,773 
SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN. 
Delivered  on  the  1  Hidings  from  the  Western 

Branch  Rail  Road,  17,292 

Tons,   78,005 

About  200    tons  of   refuse  coal   were    also    shipped 

from  the  above  places,  for  which   toll  was  paid,      'This 

would  make  the  shipments  from  this  region   about  80,- 

000  tons.— lb. 

Bituminous  coal  is  used  in  stoves  in  our  borough,  and 
is  preferred  to  anthracite.  The  mine  now  open  is  dis- 
tant about  twelve  miles  from  this  place,  and  coal  is 
brought  to  town  and  sold  for  about  $5  per  ton,  which 
is  found  to  be  cheaper  than  wood. — Towanda  Settler. 

Pobt  Carbon,  12th  Dec.  1831. 
Dear  Sir-~ 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  furnish  here,  with 
an  extract  from  my  diary  of  the  weather  from  the  25th 
ultimo.  The  temperature  is  iK^ted  about  8  A.  M.  from 
a  Thermometer  shielded  by  a  flame  building  from  the 
wind  and  immediate  action  of  the  external  air — and 
does  not  indicate  by  several  degrees,  as  low  a  temper- 
ature as  it  would  if  exposed  to  the  open  air. 


1831. 
Nov.  16  Hard  frost — overcast, 

27  Do.  do. 

28  Snow  two  inches 


Tnermtmeter. 
SO 
32 
33 


29  Can  1  boats  frozen  in  ice  about  One 

inch  thick,  .  2S 

30  Clear,   ice  about  two  inches  thick 

in  the  canal,  •  24 

Dec.    1  About  three  inches  additional  snow, 

some  sleighs  out,  •        28 

2  Overcast,  28 

3  Do.  .  28 

4  Snow    about   four     inches,   fine 

Sleighing,        -  26 

5  Clear  (exposed  in  open  air  Ther- 

mometer fell  eight  degrees,)  16 

6  Do.  -  -         16 

7  Do.     --.  18 

8  Do.  (in  open  air  fell  five  degress)      14 

9  Clear,  -  -  -  24 

10  Do.     (in  open  air  fell  nine  degrees)     13 

11  Do.  -  -  .  13 

12  Do.  .      '       .  ~  18 

13  Overcast.  -  -  -  -         10 

Very  Respectfully,       WM.    LAWTON. 

Mr.  Bejtj.    Bashan. 

Pout  Carbon,  Dec.  16th  1831. 
My  Dear  Sir— 

The  severity  of  the  cold  and  great  change,  since  my 
note  of  the  13th,  has  induced  me  lo  offer  a  few  addi- 
tional  remarks.  Yesterday  the  Thermometer  was  at 
20 — judge  my  surprise  at  finding  it  this  morning  as  low 
as  6 — the  quiet  of  the  air  and  solemn  cast  of  the  hea- 
vens induced  me  to  suppose  there  would  be  little  varia- 
tion, when  placed  in  the  external  air — but  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  it  fell  to  2  degress  below  Zero.  On  the 
10th  instant  1  filled  my  ice  house  from  the  channel  of 
Mill  Creek,  with  fine  pieces  a  foot  thick. — In  haste. 
Yours  truly,  WM.   LAWTON. 

Mr.  Res-j.  Ban-Vax.  Miner's  Journal. 


THE    REGISTER. 


DECEMBER    24,    1831. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  Senator,  Mr.  Hassinger,  for 
the  Auditor  General's  Report,  which  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  present  number — and  have  also 
received  through  the  attention  of  the  same  gentleman 
and  our  representative,  Mr.  Kirlc,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners' Report,  too  late  for  publication  this  week.  It 
is  a  voluminous  document,  and  will  occupy  most  of  our 
next  number.  At  this  season,  many  long  reports  and  oth- 
er state  papers  press  upon  us,  which,  as  they  do  not  in 
general  find  a  place  in  other  publications,  we  consider  ai 
adding  much  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Regis- 
ter,— although  they  may  for  a  time  abridge  the  space 
which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  with  a  greater 
variety  of  matter. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  obstruction  of 
our  rivers  by  ice  still  continue.  There  have  been  many 
serious  disasters  upon  our  coast  and  in  our  bay.  Sev- 
eral vessels  destined  to  this  port,  have  arrived  at  New 
York,  after  having  been  within  our  Capes. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  has,  agreeably  to  a  notice  former- 
ly given,  resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  Public  Schools  for  this  district,  which  he 
so  faithfully  and  zealously  occupied  for  fourteen  years. 
The  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  occasion 
between  Mr.  V.  and  the  Board,  must  be  reserved  for  • 
future  number: 
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REPORT   OF  THE  CANAL   COMMISSIONERS. 

(Canal  Commissioner's  Room,  Dec.  15,  1831.) 
His  Excellency  George  Wolf, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sir — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
I  have  the  honor   of  transmitting  to  you  their  annual  re- 
port, and  accompanying  documents. 

JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report: 

Since  the  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners, 
made  on  the  21st  of  December,  1830,  the  members  of 
the  board  have  suffered  severely  from  sickness,  and 
have  to  record  the  death  of  their  late  talented  presi- 
dent, by  disease  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  offi- 
cial duties.  A  devoted  attention  to  the  important  in- 
terests which  were  confided  to  his  care,  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  economize  the  funds  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
an  inflexible  determination  to  exact  from  her  agents, 
made  subject  to  his  control,  a  fulfilment  of  their  obliga- 
tions, were  conspicuous  traits  in  his  public  character, 
which  entitle  his  memory  to  be  cherished  with  grateful 
respect  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  state. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  law  passed  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1831,  entitled  "  An  act  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  the  state  by  canals  and  rail  roads,"  the 
canal  commissioners  have  put  under  contract  266  miles, 
and  311$  perches  of  rail  road,  canal,  slackwater  and 
towing  path;  of  which  3  miles  and  251^  perches  are 
feeders,  that  were  found  to  be  necessary,  as  will  appear 
from  table  marked  No.  1.  The  several  letiings  were 
fixed  at  the  earliest  period  it  was  practicable  for  the 
engineers  to  have  their  lines  prepared,  and  for  the 
board  to  attend  them  successively.  Inasmuch  as  the 
law  required  the  twenty  miles  of  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  railroad  west  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  finish- 
ed and  made  useful  for  transportation  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  the  board  had  it  first  placed  under  contract^ 

There  are  32^  miles  of  single  track,  and  49  miles  and 
11  perches  of  double  track  of  the  Columbiaand  Philadel- 
phia rail  road,  and  36  miles  and  221  perches  of  double 
track  of  the  Allegheny  pottage  road,  for  which  con- 
tacts have  not  yet  been  entered  into  for  laying  the  rails, 
but  with  this  exception,  table  marked  No.  1.  contains 
the  whole  work  authorized  to  be  put  under  contract  by 
the  act  of  the  21st  of  March  last. 

In  addition  to  those  lettings,  the  superintendents  up- 
on the  several  lines  have  re-let,  at  various  times,  75 
sections  of  canal  and  towing  path,  5  sections  of  rail 
road  formation,  29  miles  of  laying  rails,  4  viaducts,  3 
aqueducts,  13  dams,  13  locks,  13  culverts,  66  bridges, 
and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  jobs,  have  had  to  be  re- 
let, and  re-re-let  during  the  season,  all  of  which  were 
examined  and  revised  by  the  canal  commissioners.  1022 
contracts  have  been  revised  and  approved  since  the  11th 
of  May  last. 

A  form  of  contract  for  canal  sections  accompanying 
this  report,  and  marked  A,  contains  the  general  stipula- 
tions and  provisions  in  all  the  canal  and  rail  road  con- 
tracts.*    The  following  article  has  been  inserted  in  all 


the  contracts,  except  those  for  laying  the  rails  on  the 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road:  "It  is  further 
agreed  between  the  parties,  that  when  the  superinten- 
dent on  this  division  shall  give  notice  in  writing  or  by 
public  advertisement,  that  the  sum  of  money  appropria- 
ted towards  the  expenses  of  this  division  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  shall  have  been  expended,  that  any  subse- 
quent labor  performed  under  this  contract  shall  not  be 
considered  as  incurring  a  debt  against  the  state,  contra- 
ry to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  7th  section  of 
the  act  of  the  21st  March  last."  This  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable, tin  order  to  comply  with  the  obligations 
the  board  were  under  to  carry  the  other  provisions  of 
the  law  into  effect,  which  required  them  to  place  the 
work  on  the  several  lines  therein  named  under  contract, 
and  appropriated  a  specific  sum  for  each  towards  the 
expenses  thereof  for  the  present  year. 

By  the  table  marked  no  2,  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  present  estimates  for  completing  the  whole 
work  required  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March,  1831, 
amounts  to  5,412,242  66i 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  paid  at  the  last  monthly  es- 
timates, 499,133  25J 


4,913,109  41J 
Of  this  quantity  of  work  there  has  been 

done  but  not  yet  paid,  80,528  97 

Whole  amount  of  workyet  to  be  done,     4,832,580  44J 

The  whole  amount  received  by  the  trea- 
surer of  the  board  since  the  last  Re- 
port, for  canal  purposes,  and  up  to 
the  1st  of  December,  is  2,087,922  16 

To  which  sum  add  the  balances  refunded,      4,780  21 

§2,092,702  37  ' 

Of  which  sum  of  $2,092,702  37,  the 
sum  of  $255,933  54,  was  received 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  ol  the 
21st  ofMarch.and  of  which  there  was 
advanced  before  that  day. 

On  account  of  old  work  and 
damages,  214,704  44 

On  account  pf  repairs,  36,249  32 

To  the  Canal  Commissioners,  3,500  00 

The  balance  was  received 
since  the  21st  of  March 
last,  and  advanced  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  account  of  old  work,  700,485  58 
do.  new  work,  610,879  73 
do.  repairs,  291,870  32 

do.         damages,        22,729  00 

To  the  Canal  Commissioners 

and  appraisers,  4,615  00 

Due  Abner  Lacock,  141  92 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  on  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1831,  207,527  07 


Vol.  VIII. 


See  next  vol. 
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Oftliesums  advanced  as  above  slated,  the  sum  of 
§249,449  83,  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  several  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  on  the  1st  of  December,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  sum  has  been  expended,  and 
the  accounts  are  in  a  train  for  settlement. 
The  sum  advanced  to  superintendents  on 

account  of  new  work,  610,879  73 

From    which    deduct    amount    paid,   as 

above  stated,  499,133  25} 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  superinten- 
dents, $111,746  47 i 

Amount  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  as 

above  stated,  207,527  07 

Balance  of  the  loan  authorised  by  the  act 

of  the  21st  of  March  last,  789,897   16 


Balance  of  the  appropriation  of  the  last 
year,  1,109,170  70| 


Amount  yet  to  be  paid  upon  the  work 
authorised  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of 
March  last,  as  above  stated,  4,913,109  41$ 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  last  years 

appropriation,  1,109,170  70J 


§3,803,938  70} 
Which  sum  of  $3,803,938  70}  is  the  estimated  sum  yet 
required    to  finish  the  whole   work  authorised  by  the 
act  of  the  21st  of  March  last. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  cost  of  the 
work  yet  to  be  done  has  been  estimated  at  the  contract 
prices,  with  a  liberal  percentage  added  to  cover 
contingencies;  and  although  estimates  have  heretofore 
proved  little  else  than  their  own  fallacy,  yet  the  board 
believe  the  above  is  ample  and  may  be  relied  upon. 

Having  presented  the  general  operations  of  the  board, 
under  the  act  of  the  21st  March,  1831,  ttiey  will  now 
proceed  to  detail  the  progress  made  in  the  work  and 
its  character,  on  each  of  the  lines  separately. 

COLUMBIA  AND    PHILADELPHIA   RAIL-ROAD. 

As  stated  above,  39  miles  and  248  perches  of  road 
bed  formation,  and  the  laying  a  single  track  of  rails  on 
20  miles  of  the  road  next  to  Philadelphia,  were  placed 
under  contract  on  the  11th  of  May  last.  In  39  miles, 
248  perches  of  road  bed  formation,  is  included  the  dis- 
tance between  the  western  shore  of  the  river  Scliux  Ikill 
and  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets;  and 
previous  to  the  allotment  of  the  work,  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  their  proper  au- 
thorities, engaged  to  construct  and  continue  a  rail-road, 
from  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  down 
Broad  street  to  Cedar  street,  agreeably  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March 
last.  On  the  18th  of  May,  one  mile  and  110  perches 
of  roadbed  formation,  and  the  laving  of  a  single  track 
of  rails  on  12}  miles  next  to  Columbia,  were  put  under 
contract. 

The  amount  of  work  done  is  $230,977,12}  of 
which  there  has  been  paid  $201,558  26;  leaving  retain- 
ed percentage  $29,418  86}. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  falls  short  of  the  wishes 
of  the  board;  not  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  diligence  in 
the  oflicers  or  a  majority  of  the  contractors  on  the  line, 
but  owing  to  an  uncommon  wet  season,  a  scarcity  of  la- 
borers and  consequent  rise  of  wages,  under  estimates  by 
contractors  at  the  lettings,  and  to  the  difficulty  of"  part 
of  the  work,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  great  many  contracts.  The  board  have  espe- 
cially to  notice  the  effect  of  these  causes  of  delay,  upon 
the  viaduct  over  the  river  Schuylkill,  at  Peters'  Island. 
This  structure  is  calculated  to  be  a  road  bridge  for  tra- 
vel, as  well  as  for  passing  the  rail  road  cars;  it  will  be 
980  feet  long.  It  was  let  to  William  and  Charles  Le 
Baron  and  Gabriel  Heister,  on  the  14th  day  of  May. 
These  men  were  the  lowest  bidders,  and  no  doubt  wa5 


entertained  by  the  board  of  the  sufficiency  of  either 
their  skill  or  capital  for  the  undertaking;  but  on  the  8th 
of  June  the  board  were  advised  that  they  had  declined 
signing  the  contract.  It  was  immediately  advertised 
for  re-letting.  To  the  time  required  by  law  for  adver- 
tising, to  give  an  opportunity  for  suitable  bidders  to  get 
notice,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  board,  attending  to 
duties  required  of  them  in  other  and  distant  places,  and 
to  the  sickness  of  the  late  president  of  the  board,  to 
whom  the  proposals  were  transmitted  by  the  superin- 
dent,  is  to  be  attributed  the  apparent  delay  which  took 
place  in  re-letting  this  important  work.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  the  3d  day  of  August,  that  it  was  re-let 
to  Lathrop,  Ives  and  Brown,  who  were  the  lowest  bid- 
ders, and  some  of  whom  the  board  knew  to  possess  the 
requisite  skill  and  capital.  But  here,  again,  the  board 
and  the  public  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
for  the  latter  contractors  also  relinquished  the  job.  The 
viaduct  was  again  let  on  the  1st  of  September,  to  Dodd, 
Bishop  and  Brittain,  bidders  at  the  re-letting  who  have 
entered  into  a  contract,  and  have  since  been  prosecu- 
ting the  work  as  vigorously  as  the  advanced  season  and 
other  circumstances  would  permit.  It  is  thought  that 
it  may  be  completed  for  public  use  by  the  first  day  of 
December  next. 

The  board  have  in  like  manner  been  frustrated  in 
their  calculations,  by  some  of  the  contractors  for  laying 
rails,  abandoning  their  contracts.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  stone  blocks  of  a  suitable  quality,  has  proved 
to  be  much  more  serious  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  retarding  of  the  work, 
and  an  increase  of  its  cost  over  former  estimates.  The 
present  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work,  when 
completed,  is  $2,297,120  21,  being  equal  to  $28,173 
63  per  mile. 

The  work  is  constructing  upon  the  principles  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  rail  roads,  and  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner;  and  although  the  cost  of  it  may  appear 
to  be  large,  yet,  when  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the 
sum  required  to  construct  similar  works  elsewhere, 
are  duly  considered,  it  is  perhaps  as  reasonable  as  ought 
to  have  been  expected.  The  graduation  and  masonry 
alone,  of  the  first  twelve  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  cost  $46,354  56-100  per  mile;  and  that 
whole  road,  now  under  contract,  (being  71  miles  upon 
the  main  stem  of  the  road  with  double  tracks,  and  a 
branch  of  3}  miles  to  Frederick  with  a  single  track,  one 
third  of  the  whole  road  to  be  laid  with  stone  rails,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  with  wood,)  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1,906,853,  or  $27,228  per  mile.  The  company, 
in  their  late  report,  state  "that  it  required  6}  months  to 
lay  down  6  miles  of  stone  track,  and  that  the  cost  of 
laying  with  stone  has  been  underrated  in  every  in- 
stance." The  celebrated  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
rail  road  in  England,  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  creating  an  excitement  in  public  opinion  favor- 
able to  that  species  of  improvement,  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  $117,000  per  mile. 

While  the  board  avow  themselves  favorable  to  rail 
roads  where  it  is  impracticable  to  construct  canals,  or 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  yet  they  cannot 
forbear  expressing  their  opinion,  that  the  advocates  of 
rail  roads  generally,  have  greatly  over-rated  their  com- 
parative value.  To  counteract  the  wild  speculations  of 
visionary  men,  and  to  allay  the  honest  fears  and  preju- 
dices of  many  of  our  citizens,  who  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  rail  roads  are  better  than  canals,  and 
consequently  that,  for  the  last  six  years,  the  efforts  of 
our  state  to  achieve  a  mighty  improvement,  have  been 
misdirected,  the  canal  commissioners  deem  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  advert  to  a  few  facts  which  will  exhibit  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  modes  of  improvement 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  heavy  articles  cheaply  to 
market,  in  a  distinct  point  of  view. 

Flour  is  now  carried  by  the  canals  to  Philadelphia 
from  Lewistown,  211  miles  for  62}  cents,  and  from 
Harrisburg,  150  miles  for  40  cents  a  barrel;  and  gyp- 
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sum  is  taken  back  for  three  dollars  a  ton  to  Harrisburg, 
and  five  dollars  a  ton  to  Lewistown,  therefore  the 
freight  (exclusive  of  tolls)  is  downwards  14^  mills  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  returning,  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile;  or 
on  an  average  both  ways  one  cent  and  three-fourths  of 
a  mill  per  ton  per  mile  for  carriage. 

On  9  miles  of  rail  road  at  Hauch  Chunk,  and  on  ten 
miles  of  rail  road  between  Tuscarora  and  Port  Carbon, 
the  carriage  of  coal  costs  4  cents,  and  the  toll  on  the 
latter  road  is  a  cent  and  a  half  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  comparison  will  then  stand  thus: 
On  ten  miles  of  rail  road  between  Tuscarora  and  Port 


Carbon: 


Freight  per  ton, 
Toll  on  coal  per  ton, 


40  cents. 


On  ten  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal: 
Freight  per  ton, 
Toll  on  coal  at  half  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile, 


10J 


-15$ 

39} 
Being  39}  cents  difference  in  favor  of  the  state  canal 
on  each  ton  for  every  ten  miles  of  transportation. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  relative  useful 
effects  of  horse  power   when   employed  on    common 
roads,  on  turnpike  roads,  on  rail  roads,  and  on  canals. 
Weight  of  I  Number  of 

Freight         miles  per 
transpor'd  \        day. 

Tons.     I  Miles. 
Four  horses  will  draw,  in  addition 

to  the  weight  of  the  carriage  or 

boats  containing  the  load — on   a 

common  road,  in  a  wagon,  1  12 

On  a  turnpike  road  not  exceeding 

five  degrees  of  inclination  in  a 

wagon,  1J  18 

On  a  rail  road  having  a  rise  and 

fall  of  30  feet,  (or  one-third  of  a 

degree,)  to  the  mile,    in  eight 

cars,  16        I    27 

On  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  in  two 

boats,  100        I    24 

The  introduction  of  locomotive  engines  and  Winans 
cars  upon  rail  roads,  where  they  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tages ill  diminish  the  difference  between  canals  and  rail 
roads  in  the  expense  of  transportation.  But  the  board 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements 
■which  have  been  made  in  rail  roads  and  locomotives,  it 
will  be  found  that  canals  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
times  better  than  rail  roads  for  the  purposes  required  of 
them  by  Pennsylvania. 

The  board  have  been  thus  explicit,  with  a  view  to 
vindicate  the  sound  policy  of  the  commonwealth  in  the 
construction  of  her  canals;  yet  they  again  repeat  that 
their  remarks  flow  from  no  hostility  to  rail  roads,  for 
next  to  canals,  they  are  the  best  means  that  have  been 
devised  to  cheapen  transportation.  They  are  valuable  in 
many  situations,  and  particularly  along  courses  of  great 
thoroughfare,  which  will  bear  the  expenses  of  their 
construction.  They  can  be  made  to  carry  the  United 
States  mails  and  passengers,  and  also  light  valuable 
goods,  where  time  is  of  more  importance  than  cost  of 
transportation- 
It  is  expected  that  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia 
rail  road,  17  miles  of  single  tract,  from  the  Schuylkill 
westward,  and  12J  miles  from  Columbia  eastward,  will 
be  laid  by  the  first  d.ty  of  May  next,  and  may  be  exten- 
ded for  the  whole  line,  by  the  4th  day  of  December 
next,  and  that  the  entire  work  can  be  completed  in  two 
years. 

THE  COLUMBIA   LINE  OF  THE  EASTERN 
DIVISION. 

The  8  miles  227  perches  of  canal  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  line,  were  placed  under  contract  on  the  18th 


of  May  last;  but  owing  to  the  causes  already  mentioned, 
and  a  great  degree  of  sickness  which  prevailed  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  work  done 
upon  it  on  the  15th  November,  1831,  amounted  only 
to  541,992  03,  of  which  35,575  94  has  been  paid,  and 
6,110  69  is  retained.  The  prominent  works  upon  this 
part  of  the  line  are,  an  aqueduct  over  the  Swatara  300 
feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  with  a  road  bridge  attached 
to  it — two  out-let  locksiof  ten  feet  lift  each,  and  100  by 
\7h  feet  in  the  chambers,  to  connect  the  basin  at  Co- 
lumbia with  the  river  Susquehanna — and  two  lift  locks 
overcoming  a  fall  of  16  feet. 

The  entire  work  authorised  to  be  put  under  contract 
on  this  line. under  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March  last, 
when  completed,  is  now  estimated  to  cost  $133,804  52; 
(the  out-let  locks  were  not  included  in  the  estimate  of 
last  year,)  and  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the 
work  upon  the  10  miles  of  this  line,  placed  under  con- 
tract before  the  21st  of  March  last,  is  §23,718  02. 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  upon  this  line  will  be  so 
far  completed,  as  that  the  water  may  be  admitted  in 
June  next. 

FRANKSTOWN   LINE    OF  THE  JUNIATA  DI- 
VISION. 

This  line  is  38  miles  and  102  perches  in  length,  of 
which  22  miles  and  156  perches  will  be  canal,  and  15 
miles  266  perches  slackwater,  made  by  14  dams  in  the 
river.  It  extends  from  a  point  one-third  of  a  mile  above 
Huntingdon  to  Hollidaysburg,  where  a  basin  1650  feet 
long  and  120  feet  wide,  has  been  located,  and  at  which 
place  a  connexion  is  established  with  the  Allegheny 
portage  road.  Two  feeders  will  supply  the  first  level 
— a  dam  will  be  built  in  the  Beaver  dam  branch  at  Hol- 
lidaysburg, and  the  pool  of  the  dam,  which  is  crossed 
by  the  rail  road,  will  also  answer  for  a  basin — it  will  be 
850  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  wide.  The  two  basins 
are  connected  by  a  short  feeder  canal  36  perches  long, 
being  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  canal;  another  fee- 
der is  taken  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Juniata — it  is  3 
miles  and  4S  perches  long,  and  10  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. On  this  line  there  are  14  dams,  varying  from  5 
to  27J  feet  in  height — 6  aqueducts;  6  towing  path 
bridges,  crossing  the  river;  8  guard,  and  43  lift  locks, 
overcoming  a  rise  of  330J  feet. 

The  work  upon  the  Frankstown  line  was  placed  un- 
der contract  en  the  1st  of  June,  and  on  the  29ih  July 
last.  The  causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  work  upon  all  the  lines,  operated  with  peculiar 
force  on  the  Juniata,  compelling  many  of  the  con- 
tractors to  relinquish  their  jobs,  and  thus  producing  a 
delay  of  the  worthy  the  necessity  of  advertising  it  for 
re-letting,  and  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  new  contracts. 

The  work  upon  this  line,  when  completed,  is  at  pre- 
sent estimated  to  cost  §698,181  56.  The  amount  of 
work  done,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  was  §84,440 
15;  of  which  there  has  been  paid  §72,255  48,  and  §12,. 
184  67  is  retained.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  ensuing 
season  is  favorable,  this  line  will  be  ready  for  naviga- 
tion throughout,  by  the  1st  day  of  October  next. 
ALLEGHENY  PORTAGE  RAIL  ROAD, 

The  length  of  rail  road,  from  the  east  end  of  the  low- 
er  basin  at  Hollidaysburg,  to  the  west  end  of  the  basin 
at  Johnstown,  is  36  miles  and  221  perches,  but  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  basin  at  Johnstown,  and  the  up- 
per basin  at  Hollidaysburg,  the  distance  is  only  35 
miles  and  310  perches.  The  summit  of  the  mountain 
where  the  rail  road  crosses  it,  is  1398  71.100  feet  above 
the  eastern,  and  117158.100  feet  above  the  western 
basin.  Connexions  will  be  formed  between  the  rail 
road  and  canal,  by  piers  and  slips,  at  both  ends  of  each 
basin.  These  piers  and  slips  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  and  will  occupy  the 
whole  ground,  (about  100  feet  wide)  between  the  ba- 
sins and  the  rail  road,  for  150  feet  in  length  at  the  west 
end,  and  200  feet  at  the  east  end  of  each  basin. 
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A  space  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  has  been 
staked  out  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  entire  length  of  the  rail  road.  The  reasons 
which  governed  the  board  in  occupying  so  much 
ground,  are  these:  It  was  necessary  to  clear  off  the  tall 
heavy  timber  of  the  mountain,  for  at  least  60  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  hereafter  thein- 
calculable  trade  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  lakes, 
will  require  an  additional  number  of  tracks  over  the  J 
mountain;  hence,  prudence  seemed  to  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  state,  as  much 
ground  as  may  hereafter  be  required,  while  it  is,  as  at 
present,  of  very  little  value. 

The  bed  of  the  road  is  graded  25  feet  wide,  for  a 
double  set  of  tracks.  There  will  he  five  inclined  planes 
on  each  side  of  the  mountain,  intended  for  stationary 
engines,  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  trade  passing  over 
the  road  shall  require  so  much  power.  Horse  power, 
however,  can  be  used  in  the  commencement,  as  the  in- 
clination of  none  of  the  planes  is  greater  than  many 
portions  of  our  turnpike  roads,  the  greatest  angle  of 
inclination  with  the  horizon  being  only  5  degrees,  51 
minutes  and  9  seconds.  But  inasmuch  as  the  trade 
from  the  west  will  greatly  overbalance  that  from  the 
east,  and  the  bituminous  coal  at  and  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  can  be  used  to  equalize  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance, it  is  believed  that,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  rise  of  the  planes  may  be  overcome  on 
the  self  acting  principle;  thus  making  gravity  the  mo- 
tive power,  and  thereby  dispensing  with  the  use  of  ei- 
ther horses  or  steam,  on  the  five  eastern  planes. 

The  most  important  works  upon  the  Allegheny  por- 
tage.are  a  tunnel  about  19  miles  west  of  the  crest  of  the 
mountain;  it  is  900  feet  long,  and  16  feet  wide;  a  via- 
duct of  stone  with  a  single  arch  of  80  feet  span  over  the 
Little  Conemaugh;  and  also  one  of  wood,  of  two  spans 
of  33  feet  each  over  the  Beaver  dam  branch  of  the  Ju- 
niata. 

The  rail  road  when  completed  with  a  double  set  of 
tracks  of  stone  and  iron  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
the  whole  executed  in  the  best  manner,  is  at  present  es- 
timated to  cost  $1, 271,718  18.  The  amount  of  work 
done  on  the  1st  day  of  November  was  $"5,195  96,  of 
which  $63,984  84  has  been  paid,  and  $11,211  12  is  re- 
tained. The  board  are  of  opinion  that  one  set  of  tracks 
can  be  laid  along  the  whole  line  for  public  use,  by  the 
1st  day  of  May,  1833,  and  that  the  entire  work  can  be 
completed  by  the   1st  day  of  December,  1833, 

THE  BEAVER  DIVISION 

Commences  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Beaver,  and  extends  up  the  Beaver  and  Shenango 
creeks  24}  miles  to  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Of  this  di- 
vision there  are  8  miles  16  perches  of  canal,  and  16 
miles  and  224  perches  ofslackwater  and  towing  path. 
The  contracts  on  it  were  let  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
19th  of  October  last.  There  are  on  it  7  dams  varying 
from  7  to  14  feet  in  height,  2  aqueducts,  and  17  guard 
and  lift  locks  overcoming  a  rise  of  132  feet.  The  two 
outlet  locks  will  each  be  25  feet  wide,  and  120  feet  long 
within  the  chambers.  They  are  calculated  to  admit  the 
smaller  class  of  steam  boats  that  ply  on  the  Ohio,  into 
the  pool  of  the  first  dam.  This  was  found  to  be  necessary 
for  the  trad  of  the  town  of  Beaver,  as  well  as  for  several 
flourishing  villages,  situated  on  the  banks  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  and  also  to  accommodate  a  number 
of  extensive  manufactories,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
propelled  by  water  taken  from  the  falls  of  that  stream. 

The  Beaver  division,  when  finished,  is  at  present  es- 
timated to  cost  $335,317  82.  The  amount  of  work  done 
on  the  15  day  of  November,  was  $42,708  96J,  of  which 
$36,360  71i  has  been  paid,  and  $6,348  254  is  retained. 
The  whole  line  is  expected  to  be  completed  for  public 
use  by  the  1st  day  of  December  next. 

FRANKLIN  LINE. 

Of  the  French  creek  division  commences  on  the  Al- 


legheny river,  at  the  moulh  of  French  creek,  and  ex- 
tends up  the  latter  stream  22  miles  and  88  perches,  to 
its'intersection  with  the  feeder.  On  this  line  there  are  5 
miles  and  52  perches  of  canal,  and  17  miles  and  36 
perches  ofslackwater  and  towing  path.  The  principal 
works  are  11  dams,  varying  from  7  to  16  feet  in  height, 
and  3  guard  and  16  lift  locks,  which  overcome  a  rise  of 
1204  feet.  The  work  was  put  under  contract  on  the 
11th  of  July,  and  7th  of  October  last. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  line,  when  completed,  is  at 
present  estimated  at  $270,681  32.  The  amount  of  work 
done  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  was  $17,838  68£, 
of  which  $15,166  36  has  been  paid,  and  $2,702  08$  is 
retained. 

This  line  may  be  completed  and  ready  for  public 
use  by  the  15th  of  November  next. 

The  board  would  here  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  situation  of  the  French  creek 
feeder — It  has  been  finished  a  distance  of  194  miles 
ready  for  use,  but  at  neither  end  is  it  connected  with 
water  or  any  public  place  of  business,  and  in  its  present 
condition  is  entirely  useless.  An  extension  of  it  at  the 
north  end,  of  about  160  perches,  would  connect  it  with 
French  creek,  and  fill  it  with  water  and  render  it  use- 
ful. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  engineer  now  upon 
that  division,  that  $15,000  would  be  required  to  form 
the  necessary  connexion.  This  extension  of  the  feeder 
is  indispensable  for  opening  a  communication  between 
Meadville  and  the  Allegheny  river.  The  board  also 
recommended  its  extension  at  the  western  end,  three 
miles,  to  connect  it  with  Conneaut  lake,  thereby  adding 
18  miles  between  French  creek  and  the  head  of  the 
lake,  to  the  useful  navigation  of  that  division.  The 
cost  of  this  latter  extension  is  estimated  at  $26,000. 

LYCOMING  LINE, 

Of  the  West  Branch  division  commences  at  the  head 
of  the  pool  of  the  Muncy  dam,  and  from  thence  ex- 
tends up  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
14  miles  and  68  perches  to  the  Big  island  opposite  to 
the  mouth  o"f  Bald  Eagle.  On  this  line  there  are  31miles 
and  12  perches  of  canal;  10  miles  and  56  perches  of 
slack  water  and  towing  path;  7  dams  varying  from  4  to 
10  feet  in  height;  4  aqueducts,  and  12  guard  and 
lift  locks,  which  overcome  a  rise  of  80  feet.  The  work 
was  put  under  contract  on  the  1st  of  July  and  24th  of 
August  last.  The  whole  cost  of  the  line  when  comple- 
ted, is  at  present  estimated  at  $500,587  54.  The 
amount  of  work  clone  on  the  25th  day  of  November 
was  $59,117  39,  of  which  50,746  88,  has  been  paid,  and 
$8,370  51  is  retained.  This  line  may  be  finished  by 
the  1st  day  of  December  next. 

Although  the  West  Branch  division  will  be  valuable 
to  portions  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Union, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  M'Kean,  Potter,  Tioga  and  Lycom- 
ing, to  convey  away  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
forest,  and  in  return  carry  back  the  necessary  supplies 
of  merchandize,  &c.  from  the  sea  board;  yet,  we  ap- 
prehend that  it  will  be  to  the  iron  and  bituminous  coal 
of  that  region,  that  the  commonwealth  must  look  for 
tonnage  sufficient  to  compensate  her  for  the  investment 
she  has  made  in  this  branch  of  the  canal.  Therefore  to 
attain  this  great  object  and  enable  the  West  Branch  di- 
vision to  sustain  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
improvement  further  up  the  river  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  coal  beds;  and  also  by  a  cross  cut  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  Bald  Eagle,  so  as  to  give  the  iron 
and  produce  of  Centre  county,  ready  access  to  the  ca- 
nal. 

The  engineer  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lyco- 
ming line  has  estimated  that  $18,172  00  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  construct  a  crosscut  3  miles  and  132  perches, 
between  the  pool  of  the  dam  at  the  Great  island  and 
Bald  Eagle  creek;  with  a  dam  4  feet  high,  and  a  guard 
lock  on  the  creek;  and  also  an  out-let  lock  of  9  feet  lift 
to  communicate  with  the  river.  He  has  likewise  es- 
timated that  one  other  dam  in  the   river,  and  a  guard 
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lock  with  4  feet  lift  to  it,  and  5  miles  and  45  chains  of 
towing  path,  with  other  necessary  works,  will  cost  §36,- 
547,  which  extension  would  carry  the  improvement  to 
the  threshold  of  the  coal  region.  But,  to  render  the 
improvement  entirely  useful  by  an  approximation  to 
numerous  coal  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a  further 
sum  of  §62,893  would  be  required,  to  build  three  other 
dams,  and  as  many  guard  locks,  each  having  4  feet  lift; 
and  also  3  miles  and  156  perches  of  towing  path;  thus 
estimating  the  whole  proposed  improvement  of  9  miles 
and  51  perches  to  cost  §99,440  00. 

LEWISBURG  CROSS  CUT. 

This  small  prong  of  the  great  system  extends  two 
hundred  perches  from  the  main  stem  of  the  West  Branch 
division,  to  Lewisburg,  in  Union  county.  There  will 
be  on  it  one  dam  2j  feet  high,  across  the  river,  and  2 
locks,  overcoming  a  lockage  of  21  feet.  A  contract 
was  made  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  work  connected  witn  the  cross  cut, 
for  the  sum  of  $22,000,  being  §3000  less  than  the  sum 
appropriated  to  that  object  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of 
March,  1831.  The  estimate  of  work  done  on  the  25th 
of  November,  was  $1250,  of  which  the  sum  of  §1060 
has  been  paid,  and  $190  is  retained. 

The  whole  work  may  be  completed  for  public  use  by 
the  first  day  of  September  next. 

The  Wyoming  Line  of  the  North  Branch  division, 
commences  at  the  Nanticoke  dam,  and  extends  up  the 
North  Branch  16  miles  and  316  perches,  to  a  point  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lackawannock  creek,  where  it  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  feeder  from  the  creek,  203A 
perches  in  length.  There  are  13  miles  and  11  perches 
of  canal,  and  3  miles  and  305  perches  of  slackwater  and 
towing  path.  The  most  important  mechanical  work  up- 
on this  line,  is  one  aqueduct  and  5  lift-locks.  The  whole 
lockage  is  43  feet.  The  work  upon  this  line  was  put 
under  contract  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, is  estimated  to  cost  §220,594  56.  The  amount 
of  work  estimated  to  have  been  done  on  the  25th  No- 
vember, was  §26,447  32,of  which  the  sum  of  ,$22,454  54 
has  been  paid,  and  §3,992  77i  is  retained.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  line  may  he  completed  by  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1832. 

Previous  to  fixing  the  location  of  the  Wyoming  line, 
the  board  caused  careful  surveys  to  be  made  in  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Branch,  which  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing an  independent  canal  on  the  east  or  Wilkes-  i 
barre  side  of  the  river.  In  consequence  of  this  location,  ! 
the  citizens  of  Kingston,  with  a  rich  valley,  several 
flouring  mills  and  valuable  coal  beds,  are  deprived  of| 
the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement.  It  has  been  sug-  j 
gested  that  a  short  side  cut,  and  an  out-let  lock  into  the 
river  at  Forty  Fort,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those 
interests.  Believing,  as  the  board  do,  that  the  addition- 
al tonnage  would  amply  justify  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed side  cut,  they  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  recom-  J 
mend  to  the  legislature  its  adoption. 

The  whole  amount  of  work,  authorized  by  the  act  of: 
the  21st  of  March,  1831,  which  has  been  put  under  con-  j 
tract  is  estimated  to  cost  §3,603,983  26J.  The  aggre-  j 
gate  of  the  estimates  of  work  done,  made  principally  on 
the  1st,  15th,  and  25th  of  November,  is  §579,662  22  £  of  J 
which  §499,133  25i  has  been  paid,  and  §80,528  97  is  I 
retained  from  the  contractors,  as  security  for  the  faithful  j 
performance  of  their  engagements. 

That  more  work  has  not  been  performed  during  the 
past  season,  is  attributable  to  the  time  required  to  or- 
ganize efficient  corps  of  engineers.and  for  them  to  make 
the  necessary  plans  and  locations  previous  to  the  let- 
tings;  to  a  scarcity  of  laborers,  caused  by  the  general  j 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  the  great  amount  of 
work  in  market  in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  i 
United  States;  to  an  uncommonly  wet,  and  (on  many  of 
the  lines  east  of  the  mountains)  sickly  season,  and  to  ' 
numerous  abandonments  of  contracts. 

Although  the  quantity  of  work  done  falls  short  of  the  ' 


previous  expectations  of  the  board,  yet  they  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state, and  they  do  it  with  great  confidence, 
that  what  has  been  done  is  well  done.  The  qualifications 
of  the  engineers  now  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  the 
style  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  under  their  plans 
and  directions  are  greatly  superior  to  either  the  one  or 
the  other  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal  and  rail 
road  system  of  Pennsylvania.  The  contracts  are  full 
and  explicit,  and  the  board  believe  that  on  all  the  lines 
they  are  literally  interpreted  and  their  conditions  ri- 
gidly enforced.  Nothing  has  been  left  to  discretion  or 
construction  that  was  susceptible  of  specification,  and 
all  sub-contracting  by  canal  and  rail  road  speculations  is 
banished  from  the  public  works.  « 

The  work  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March 
last,  which  has  been  placed  under  contractus  estimated 
at  §3,603,983  26;  and  the  work  yet  to  be  put  under 
contract  is  computed  to  cost  §1,808,259  40.  The  pre- 
sent condition  and  progress  of  the  work  induces  the 
board  to  believe,  '.hat  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
now  available  will  be  exhausted  on  some  of  the  lines  by 
the  middle  of  next  January,  and  on  all  of  them  within 
the  month  of  April  next. 

In  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation made  bj  the  act  of  the  21st  of  March,  1831,  it 
is  estimated,  that  during  the  ensuing  year  there  will  be 
required  about  §70,000  for  paying  off  contracts  on  the 
old  lines,  and  §1,995,679  30  for  the  lines  of  canal  and 
rail  road  which  have  been  placed  under  contract  the 
past  season,  being  the  estimated  balance  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  now  under  contract;  and 
also  §800,000  for  the  contracts  yet  to  be  entered  into — 
making  an  aggregate  sum  of  §2,865,679  30  that  will  be 
wanted  for  the  expenditures  of  the  next  year. 
OLD  LINES   OF  CANAL. 

The  Delaware  Division  from  Bristol  to  Easton  is 
59}  miles.  At  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, December  21,  1830,  in  speaking  of  this  divi- 
sion they  say  that,  "the  filling  of  the  canal  for  naviga- 
tion in  its  whole  course,  commenced  in  October,  1830," 
and  that,  "  twenty-five  miles  are  navigable,"  but  they 
add  that  "a  part  of  the  work  first  constructed  has  pro- 
ved defective  and  requires  extensive  repairs.''  This 
last  observation  has  been  verified  by  the  fact  that  since 
that  time,  the  two  Supervisors  on  the  Delaware  divi- 
sion have  expended  §97,339  51  on  repairs,  and  introdu- 
cing feeders,  and  the  whole  line  is  not  yet  ready  for 
navigation.  The  original  plan  and  construction  of  large 
portions  of  this  division  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
defective,  and,  although  every  exertion  has  been  made 
throughout  the  year,  by  the  officers  on  the  line,  to  fill 
the  whole  canal  with  water,  yet  their  efforts  have  here- 
tofore proved  unsuccessful. 

The  twenty-five  miles  of  canal  between  New  Hope 
and  Bristol,  was  open  for  navigation  on  the  20th  of  last 
March;  and  has  continued  in  good  order,throughout  the 
season,  with  but  two  or  three  weeks  interruption,  caus- 
ed by  the  falling  of  the  water  in  the  river  from  which  it 
was  supplied;  but  for  the  want  of  a  connexion  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  canal,  this  part  of  it  has  been  al. 
most  uselsss.  The  water  from  the  head  of  the  canal  at 
Easton,  has  within  a  short  period  reached  New  Hope, 
and  confident  expectations  are  entertained  that  the 
whole  line  will  yet  be  filled,  ready  for  an  active  naviga- 
tion next  season. 

The  porous  nature  of  the  soil  along  the  Delaware, 
has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  original  design,  of 
feeding  the  entire  60  miles  of  canal  from  the  Lehigh. 
Hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  other 
feeders:  One  for  conveying  into  the  canal,  the  waters  of 
Durham  creek,  about  ten  miles  below  Ea6ton;  it  is  1890 
feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide  at  the  bottom;  and  another 
near  Lumberville,  by  which  the  water  of  Milton  creek 
is  conveyed  into  the  canal,  it  is  1509  feet  long.  Tem- 
porary feeders  have  also  been  constructed  on  sections 
54  and  61,  which  will  not  be  required  when  the  repairs 
of  the  canal  are  completed. 
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The  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  low- 
est stage  of  the  river,  had  become  so  apparent  to  the 
board,  that  at  their  session  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th 
of  May  last,  they  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  supervisor  having;  charge  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Delaware  division  be  required,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  principal  assistant  engineer,  to 
construct  a  wing  dam  at  Wells'  falls,  on  the  Delaware 
river,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  erect  a  water  wheel  with  such  other 
fixtures  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  canal  with 
water  from  the  combined  locks,  near  New  Hope  to 
Bristol." 

In  passing  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  board  ex- 
pressly disavow  any  intention  on  their  part,  of  impeding 
the  natural  navigation  of  the  river;  or  of  infringing  the 
compact  between  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. But  inasmuch  as  the  former  state  had  by 
law,  granted  power  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal 
company  to  take  water  from  the  river  Delaware,  by  a 
navigable  feeder,  to  supply  the  summit  level  of  their 
great  canal;  and  had  also  authorised  another  company 
to  construct,  and  fill  with  water  from  the  river,  a  wide 
canal,  six  miles  long,  for  propelling  machinery  at  Tren- 
ton, the  board  conceived  that  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
had,  thereby,  given  such  a  construction  to  the  compact, 
as  would  justify  Pennsylvania  in  erecting  a  water 
wheel  to  supply  a  portion  of  her  canal.  That  work  is 
now  in  such  progress  as  to  ensure  an  ample  supply  of 
water  hereafter,  between  New  Hope  and  Bristol. 

While  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  board,  injustice 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  expose  the 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  division; 
and  also  the  errors  that  have  been  committed  on  other 
lines:  They  likewise,  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  them, 
to  declare  their  belief  that  the  source  of  the  evil,  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  any  want  of  zeal,  or  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  but  in  the  law  pass- 
ed the  16th  of  April,  1827)  which  limited  the  pay  of  en- 
gineers. 

Engineers,  like  all  other  men  who  seek  employment, 
will  generally  be  found  where  their  talents  are  best  ap- 
preciated, and  hence  it  should  not  have  been  expected, 
that  those  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  would  enlist  in  the  service  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  limited  salary  she  offered. 

The  former  board  of  canal  commissioners,  in  their  re- 
port of  the  25th  of  Dec.  1827',  complain  of  the  ef- 
fect of  that  law  by  stating,  that  they  were  "suddenly 
deprived  of  the  most  valuable  assistance,"  and  "could 
not  but  entertain  a  painful  sense  of  the  responsiblity  of 
their  situation,  and  of  the  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  any  error  on  their  part."  And  they  also  add, 
that  "it  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  the  engineer 
department,  upon  a  regular  and  well  digested  system, 
is  necesssry  to  ensure  economy  of  expenditure  and  ex- 
cellence of  construction .  This  object,"  say  they,  "has 
•not  yet  been  accomplished,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be 
practicable,  while  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  April,  1827,  continue  in  force." 

The  present  board  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  as 
finding  fault  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands;  for  the  in- 
crease of  engineers  in  the  United  States  has  enabled 
them  to  surmount  the  difficulties  complained  of  by  their 
predecessors:  But  the  effect  of  that  misjudged  econo- 
my have  been  seriously  felt  by  this  board  in  the  difficul- 
ty of  putting  the  cmal  in  navigable  order — by  the  pub- 
lic, in  being  subjected  to  vexatious  delays,  and  by  the 
commonwealth  in  the  cost  of  construction  andjof  repairs, 
and  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  money  expended. 

The  North  Branch  Division,  from  Nanticoke  dam 
to  Northumberland,  is  55i  miles.  Although  this  divi- 
sion was  reported  as  finished  last  fall;  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  September  that  the  supervisors  of  the 
line  succeeded  in  passing  boats  the  whole  distance 
over  it.  Since  then  the  navigation  has  been  uninter- 
rupted, and  boats  have  arrived  at  Wilkesbarre,  direct 


from  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  216  miles.  The  chute 
in  the  Nanticoke  dam  has  been  altered,  and  construct- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as,  it  is  believed,  will  afford  entire 
safety  to  the  descending  trade  of  the  river._S55.752  56J 
have  been  expended  in  repairs,  &c.  since  the  1st  of 
December,  1830. 

MCNCT    LINE    OF    THE    WEST    BRANCH  DIVISION,  from 

the  head  of  the  pool  of  Muncy  dam  to  Northumberland 
is  24A  miles.  This  division  was  reported  navigable  in 
November,  1830;  but  the  unusual  floods  of  the  past 
season,  undermined  the  Muncy  dam,  and  it  had  to  be 
rebuilt;  which  has  been  effected  in  water  that  was 
from  15  to  23  feet  deep,  (being  the  excavation  made 
by  the  over-fall  of  the  dam)  and  under  great  embarrass- 
ments, from  a  succession  of  freshets  in  the  river.  It  is 
now  being  completed,  and  is  so  well  executed  as  to 
give  entire  confidence  in  its  future  permanency.  Hence 
there  has,  as  yet,  been  but  little  navigation  on  this  line. 

The  bridge  over  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehan. 
na,  at  the  town  of  Northumberland,  was  finished  about 
the  21st  of  May,  1831,  from  which  time  to  the  24th  of 
November,  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  it  has  been 
$740  50. 

The  expenditures  on  the  line,  since  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  for  repairs,  &c.  (including  the  amount 
paid  on  the  new  dam)  have  been  §20,095  96J. 

The  Susar/EHANNA  Division,  from  Northumberland 
to  the  south  end  of  Duncan's  Island,  is  39  miles.  The 
navigation  upon  this  division  was  closed  by  ice  on  the 
10th  ot  January,  1831,  and  re-opened  on  the  25th  of 
March  last.  The  trade  upon  it  has  suffered  very  little 
interruption  during  the  past  season,  except  for  a  short 
period,  owing  to  a  want  of  water,  caused  by  a  failure  of 
the  Shamokin  dam. 

The  board  avail  themselves  of  the  present  occasion, 
to  record  their  decided  disapprobation  of  having  high 
dams  in  the  Susquehanna  river.  Had  low  dams  been 
originally  adopted,  it  would  have  avoided  the  immense 
expense,  risk,  loss  and  vexation,  which  have  been  con- 
sequent upon  these  great  and  unstable  structures.  The 
Shamokin  dam  is  9J  feet  high  above  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  2783  feet  long;  and  the  chute  in  it  is  62  feet 
wide,  and,  as  now  extended,  is  650  feet  long.  This 
"hopeful  structure"  has  been  twice  built,  and  as  often 
unfaithfully  executed!  A  want  of  skill  or  vigilance  in 
the  officers  superintending  the  construction,  and  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  contractors,  is  too  manifest  to  be  palliated. 

On  the  21st  December,  1830,  the  dam  and  chute  had 
cost  $64,217  27;  and  the  repairs  that  have  been  done 
and  are  being  done  upon  it  this  season,  will  add  about 
$18,000  to  the  cost. 

A  large  amount  of  property  was  lost  and  injured  in 
descending  the  chute  last  spring,  and  the  ice  remov- 
ed about  180  feet  of  the  dam,  and  materially  damaged 
other  portions  of  it.  It  has  been  undergoing  a  course 
of  alterations,  and  repairs:  but  the  first  contractors  for 
repairing  the  dam  abandoned  the  job,  and  the  work 
had  to  be  re-let,  which,  with  the  continued  high  water 
of  the  river,  has  delayed  its  completion.  The  chute  is 
finished,  and,  is  believed,  will  hereafter  render  the  pas- 
sage of  the  descending  trade  of  the  river  perfectly  safe 
and  easy.  The  repairs  of  the  dam  are  nearly  completed, 
but  truth  requires  the  board  to  state  their  opinion  that 
its  permanency  is  still  insecure. 

The  amount  expended  since  the  10th  of  December, 
1330,  on  this  division  from  Northumberland  to  the  first 
lock  below  Berry's  Palls,  for  repairs,  &c.  (including  the 
Shamokin  dam  and  chute,)  has  been  $17,564  86. 

The  Harrisburg  line  of  the  Eastern  Division, 
from  Duncan's  Island  to  Swatara  is  24  miles.  The  na- 
vigation of  this  line  was  not  suspended  by  ice  until  the 
10th  of  January,  1831,  and  the  canal  opened  again  on 
the  22d  of  March;  since  which  time  it  has  continued  in 
good  order  the  whole  season.  This  short  line  has  given 
an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from  all  the  others, 
when  they  shall  have  been  effectually  repaired. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Susquehanna  at  Duncan's 
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Island  is  built  on  the  Lattice  principle.  The  final  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  amounted  to  $74,853  30,  of  which 
$72,854  85  have  been  paid,  the  balance  amounting  to 
§2,000  45,  is  retained,  as  the  work  is  proved  to  have 
been  very  unfaithfully  executed.  The  board  passed  a 
resolution  on  the  28th  of  December,  1830,  directing1  it 
to  be  repaired,  and  a  contract  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted; but  about  the  24th  of  August,  the  contractors 
relinquished  the  job,having  done  very  little  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  their  engagement.  The  bridge  is  now  being 
repaired  by  the  supervisor  upon  the  line,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will,  it  is  believed,  remedy  many  of  its  origi- 
nal defects,  and  render  it  safe  and  durable. 

The  repairs  on  this  line,  including  ten  miles  of  the 
Susquehanna  division,  since  the  10th  day  of  December, 
1830,  amount  to  §9,324  12Jr. 

The  Juniata  Division,  from  Duncan's  Island  to 
Huntingdon,  is  89  miles.  The  canal  as  far  up  as  Lew- 
istown,  being  the  lower  half  of  this  line,  kept  open  for 
navigation  until  the  10th  of  January,  1831;  and  the  na- 
vigation was  open  on  the  25th  of  March,  to  Newton 
Hamilton,  which  is  69  miles  above  Duncan's  Island. 

One  of  the  abutments  of  the  dam  in  the  Long  Nar- 
rows was  injured,  and  the  towing  path  of  the  canal  for 
some  distance  below  it,  was  broken  through  in  several 
places  by  an  unusual  freshet  in  the  spring. 

About  the  25th  of  April,  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
river  at  Shaver's  ford  and  at  Jack's  narrows  were  finish- 
ed, and  shortly  afterwards  boats  arrived  at  Huntingdon 
from  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  255  miles.  Since  that 
time  the  navigation  has  been  uninterrupted,  except  for 
a  few  weeks;  which  was  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  a 
large  culvert  near  Wavnesburg,  and  the  sinking  of  one 
branch  of  the  dam  at  North's  Island,  which  had  been 
underminded  by  the  over-fall  of  the  water.  The  cul- 
vert was  rebuilt  with  great  promptitude,  and  both  the 
dams  have  been  repaired.  The  towing  path  through 
the  long  narrows,  has  been  raised  and  strengthened; 
and  water  ways  have  been  constructed  round  the  locks: 
so  that  when  a  few  other  repairs  are  made  which  are 
yet  necessary,  and  which  can  be  done  during  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  the  whole  line  will  be  in  good  order  for  an 
active  trade  between  the  east  and  west,  next  season. 

The  expenditures  for  repairs,  &c.  on  the  89  miles, 
since  the  1st  of  December,  1830,  have  been  §66,- 
976  55$. 

The  Western  Division,  from  Johnstown  to  the 
Monongahela  river,  at  Pittsburg,  and  including  the 
branch  and  out-let  lock  into  the  Allegheny  river,  is  105 
miles.  The  canal  from  Blairsville  to  Pittsburg,  con- 
tinued open  for  navigation  until  the  11th  of  January, 
1831;  and  the  trade  commenced  again  upon  the  whole 
division  on  the  7th  of  April  last. 

The  tunnel  at  Pittsburg  and  out-let  locks  into  the 
Monongahela,  are  finished  ready  for  navigation.  This 
tunnel  is  solidly  arched  throughout  with  sand  stone, 
laid  in  hammer-dressed  range  work. 

The  tunnel  that  was  excavated  through  a  hill  at  a  loop 
of  the  Conemaugh,  about  ten  miles  below  Blairsville, 
has  given  much  trouble,  by  the  rock  falling  from  its 
roof.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  as  soon  as  the  roof 
would  acquire  the  form  of  a  gothic  arch,  it  might  be- 
come permanent;  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed. 
Large  masses  of  stone  continued  falling,  which  often 
interrupted  the  navigation,  and  rendered  a  passage 
through  the  tunnel  extremely  dangerous.  The  board, 
therefore,  gave  directions  to  have  so  much  of  it  arched 
as  had  manifested  symptoms  of  giving  way.  The  larg- 
est portion  of  the  work  has  been  done,  and  the  most 
dangerous  places  have  been  secured.  The  residue  of 
the  arching  will  be  finished  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

Dam  No.  4,  at  the  tunnel,  required  extensive  repairs, 
which  have  been  made,  and  they  are  done  in  a  substan- 
tial manner. 

The  whole  western  division  was  kept  in  good  navi- 
gable order,  until  the  7th  of  July  last,  when  the  great- 
est disaster  happened  that  has  heretofore  befallen  the 


public  works  of  the  state.  Continued  wet  weather,  for 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  7th  July,  had  saturated  the 
ground,  and  filled  the  streams  with  water,  when  an  un- 
precedented rain  fell  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
parallel  with  the  Conemaugh,  and  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  it,  which  in  four  or  five  hours,  swelled  the 
small  tributary  streams  on  Ihe  south  side  of  the  river 
into  irresistible]  torrents,  which  in  their  headlong  course, 
swept  off  fences,  bridges,  mill  dams,  saw  mills,  and 
houses,  and  suddenly  raised  the  river  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height. 

At  the  mouth  of  Tub  Mill  creek,  there  were  about 
14,000  yards  of  embankment,  and  a  great  amount  of 
protection  wall  carried  away  from  the  canal.  M'Gee's 
run  bore  off  a  towing  path  bridge.  Stony  run 
swept  away  the  aqueduct  over  it;  and  several 
small  towing  path  bridges,  walls  and  embankments, 
along  the  Kiskiminetas  line,  were  thrown  down,  car- 
ried away,  or  destroyed.  But  the  most  serious  effect 
produced  by  the  flood,  was  the  destruction  of  a  large 
dam  over  the  river  at  Leechburg. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  repair  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  public  works,  and  proposals  were  re- 
ceived from  contractors  for  repairing  the  old  dam.and  also 
for  building  a  new  one,  1400  ft.  further  down  the  stream. 
Upon  opening  the  proposals,  and  calculating  the  value 
of  the  bids,  it  appeared  that  about  as  much  was  asked 
for  repairing  the  old  dam,  (when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  abutments  and  the  guard  lock  which  required 
to  be  rebuilt)  as  for  building  a  new  dam  and  all  things 
connected  with  it;  hence  the  board  decided  upon  hav- 
ing a  new  dam  erected. 

The  reasons  which  governed  the  board  in  their  de- 
cision, were,  the  extent  of  the  breach  in  the  old  dam 
and  that  the  foundation  was  washed  out  to  a  great  depth; 
that  the  old  dam  was  grossly  defective  both  in  plan  and 
construction,  and  a  portion  of  what  was  yet  standing 
was  greatly  shattered;  that  the  same  cause  which  had 
effected  the  present  breach  might  again  occur,  and  re- 
move the  remainder  of  the  dam,  at  a  time  when  an  im- 
mensely increased  commerce  would  proportionably 
magnify  the  evil;  that  one  of  the  abutments  required 
immediate  re-building,  and  that  the  other  one,  being 
constructed  of  wood,  must  soon  perish;  that  the  guard 
lock  was  so  unfaithfully  executed,  as  also  soon  to  re- 
quire re-building;  that  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  dam 
affording  rock  for  one  of  the  abutments;  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  new  dam  was  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  afforded  entire  confidence  in  its  strength 
and  stability;  and  lastly,  that  very  little,  if  any,  saving 
would  be  effected,  either  in  time  or  expense,  by  adopt- 
ing a  temporary  patch  work  plan,  instead  of  a  radical 
remedy. 

The  new  dam  has  a  base  of  96  feet  with  the  thread  of 
the  stream,  sloping  on  both  sides  to  the  comb;  it  is  28 
feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  23  feet  high 
from  low  water  mark;  and  has  a  wier  450  feet  long. 

The  abutment  and  guard  lock  were  built  by  contract- 
ors, and  the  dam  itself  was  erected  by  the  three  su- 
pervisors upon  the  western  division.  The  board 
take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  unre- 
mitting diligence  of  those  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Leckey, 
Knott  and  Jameson — This  great  structure  was  urged 
forward  by  them  with  such  system,  energy  and  perse- 
verance as  to  be  completed,  (except  some  gravelling,) 
in  6S  days  from  the  time  the  first  timber  was  laid  down. 

All  the  other  injuries  sustained  by  the  flood  have 
been  effectually  repaired,  and  there  is  now  no  obstacle 
to  the  future  use  of  the  western  division. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  for  repairs, 
he.  between  Johnstown  and  Pittsburg,  including  the 
Leechburg  dam  and  guard  lock,  since  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1830,  is  §73,217  6H. 

The  French  Creek  Feeder,  from  near  Bemis'  mill 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  feeder,  by  Conneaut  swamp,  is 
191  miles.  The  present  situation  of  the  feeder  renders 
it  entirely  useless.     §4,399  85  has  been  expended  du- 
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ring  the  present  year  in  securing  the  aqueduct  over 
French  creek,  and  in  making  some  other  repairs  deem- 
ed indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  canal. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  old  lines  of  canal 
with  their  length,  and  the  sums  expended  on  them  for 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  within  the  year,  and 
for  additional  structures  to  render  them  more  per- 
fect. 
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It  will  be  perceived  by  the  above  table,  that  the  ordi- 
nary repairs  on  426}  miles  of  canal, have  cost  $92,708  84, 
■while  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  within  the 
last  year  have  amounted  to  $260,935  74.  This  last 
sum  belongs  more  properly  to  the  cost  of  construction 
than  the  expense  of  repairs,  being  principally  incurred 
in  making  necessary  new  works,  and  in  remedying  the 
defects  of  old  works,  which  required  large  expendi- 
tures to  render  them  useful  and  permanent.  The  ag- 
gregate estimates  of  the  supervisors,  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, &c.  within  the  ensuing  year,  amount  to  about 
§100,000.  But  as  the  works  have  all  been  recently 
constructed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  a  total 
exemption  from  partial  failures,  lit  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  casualities  to  which  all  new 
works  of  this  kind  are  subject. 

Finding  that  the  appropriation  for  making  repairs  on 
the  canal,  and  for  otheT  purposes,  would  prove  inade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  thatfund,  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  on  the  11th  of  November  last, 
directed  so  much  of  the  fund  as  was  then  in  the  treas- 
ury, to  be  paid  to  the  supervisors  having  the  charge  of 
the  Leechburg,  Muncy,  and  Shamokin  dams,  deeming 
the  completion  of  these  structures  of  vital  importance 
to  the  whole  canal  system.  Hence  there  is  a  deficiency 
for  other  objects,  intended  to  be  paid  out  of  that  appro- 
priation, some  of  which  are  of  an  urgent  nature,  requir- 
ing the  speedy  interposition  of  the  legislature. 

While  the  board  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  making  specific  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  several  lines  of  canal  and  rail-road,  yet  they 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  a 
general  provision  for  repairs,  that  may  become  neces- 


sary. A  limited  appropriation  may  often  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  extraordinary  exigencies,  and  for  want  of 
power  in  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  government  to  grant 
relief,  may  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 

A  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  during  the 
past  season  prevented  the  use  of  the  greatest  part  cf 
the  canal,  and  hence  the  toll  received  lor  11  months, 
ending  on  the  first  of  November  last,  amounted  only 
to  the  sum  of  538,241  2*. 

A  want  of  correct  information,  respecting  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  canal,  and  distrust  in  its  stability, 
caused  the  usual  number  of  arks  to  be  constructed, 
which,  with  a  favourable  state  of  water  in  the  rivers 
throughout  the  season,  conveyed.to  market  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  In  May  last, 
the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  began 
to  take  the  route  of  the  Schuylkill,  Union  and  Penn- 
sylvania Canals,  and  was  becoming  quite  active;  when 
on  the  7th  of  July  the  disasters,  already  detailed,  took 
place  along  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  rivers, 
since  which  time  the  trade  by  that  route  has  been  en- 
tirely suspended.  Full  confidence  is  entertained,  that 
neither  of  the  above  causes  will  operate  hereafter,  and 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  public  may  calculate  upon 
having  an  uninterrupted  navigation,  from  about  the  15th 
of  March,  to  the  15th  of  December:  or  nine  months  in 
every  year. 

From  preparations,  which  are  making  by  the  citizens 
along  the  several  lines,  to  employ  the  canal  next  season, 
calculations  have  been  made  by  the  collectors,  of  the 
probable  amount  of  toll  which  may  be  expected  during 
the  next  year.  These  estimates  amount  to  §161,000; 
the  board  believe  it  will  be  safe  to  place  it  at  $150,000. 

The  tolls  charged  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal  were 
revised  by  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, on  the  9th 
of  last  April;  they  are  now  as  low  as  justice  can  require, 
or  prudence  can  warrant.  A  copy  of  the  rates  of  toll 
in  tabular  form  marked  B.  accompanies  this  report. 

Numerous  water  powers  have  been,  and  are  being, 
created  by  the  Commonwealth,  along  the  several  divi- 
sions of  canal  and  slack  water.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  an  authority  vested  in  the  board,  to  dispose 
of  so  much  of  the  surplus  water  as  cannot  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  would  multiply  manu- 
factories, promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
add  much  to  the  revenue  of  the  state  in  rent,  for  the 
use  of  the  water,  and  in  tolls  on  the  additional  tonnage 
arising  therefrom. 

Under  the  act  of  the  6th  April,  1830,  appeals  were 
taken  from  fifteen  decisions  on  the  eastern;  forty-two 
decisions  on  the  Juniata,  and  one  hundred  and  seven 
decisions  on  the  Delaware  division;  made  by  the  canal 
commissioners  upon  claims  for  damages,  occasioned  by 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  to  the  appraisers  appoint- 
ed under  the  said  act.  Th"  amount  offered  by  the  ca- 
nal commissioners,  and  the  amount  awarded  by  the  ap- 
praisers, appear  from  the  following  statement: 

[Number  oflAmount  offered  I A  mount  award- 
appeals,    by  Canal  Com-  ed   by  the  ap- 
|missioners.  jpraisers. 


Eastern  division.     I 
Juniata  division, 
Delaware  division. I 


107 


81,505  00 
1,428  00 
10,115  00 


§3,437  00 
11,692  00 
31,975  50 


The  awards  by  the  appraisers  upon  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, were  made  in  the  year  1830,  and  directions  were 
given  by  the  board  to  the  superintendant,  to  pay  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  claimants  respectively.  The 
awards  upon  the  Juniata  and  Delaware  divisions,  were 
made  by  the  appraisers  during  the  past  season;  and  the 
record  required  by  the  act  to  authorise  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  carry  their  proceedings  into  effect  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

The  sum  of  S33.S63  25  has  been  paid  within  the  last 
year  for  damages,  on  the  following  divisions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  and  rail  ^road : 
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French  creek  feeder, 

Western  division,       • 

Juniata  division,  -     .    • 

Kortli  branch  division,        - 

West  branch  division, 

Eastern  division,        - 

Delaware  division,     - 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail  road, 


$10  00    ference  of  level,  between  the  surface  of  the  canal  and 


2198  00 

2107  61 

7508  50 

328  00 

4,829  00 

16,832  14 

50  00 


833,863  2; 


By  an  act  of  the  4th  of  April,  1831,  the  canal  com- 
missioners are  required,  should  they  deem  it  practicable 
and  expedient  to  construct  a  chute  or  sluice  in  the 
Shamokin  dam,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
passage  of  river  craft,  or  to  adopt  such  other  measures 
as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  insure  and  preserve 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  river  at  that  place. 

The  board,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  have  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  extending  the  walls  of  the  old  sluice, 
making  the  whole  length  of  the  sluice  as  now  construct- 
ed, six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  rendering,  as  they 
believe,  the  navigation  entirely  safe,  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  it  could  have  been  effected  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river. 

The  West  Philadelphia  canal  company,  on  the  14th 
instant,  presented  to  the  board  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
canal  navigation  round  the  western  abutment  of  the 
permanent  bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill,  at  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  be  submitted  to  an  engineer  or  en- 
gineers, to  be  appointed  by  the  canal  commissioners, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  15lh  section  of  the 
act  incorporating  the  company.  The  board  therefore 
appointed  Moncure  Robinson  and  D.  H  Douglass,  en- 
gineers, to  make  the  re-survey  and  examinations  requir- 
ed by  the  said  act. 

liy  the  act  of  the  4th  of  April,  1831,  the  canal  com- 
missioners are  directed  to  enquire  and  ascertain,  wheth- 
fifth  section  of  the  act   of  Pennsjlvanla  passed 


the  river  is  15  feet,  to  be  overcome  by  two  combined 
locks  of  7$  feet  lift  each.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  canal  to  the  river,  the  proposed  cut  will  be  on  a 
line  diagonal  to  the  canal,  and  a  basin  of  100  feet  in 
length,  and  50  feet  wide,  must  be  excavated  on  the 
berm  side  of  the  canal  to  admit  of  boats  turning.  The 
whole  work  is  estimated  to  cost  gl  1,452  32. 

On  the  6th  of  April  last  the  superintendent  upon  the 
Juniata  division  was  directed  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations, under  the  act  of  the  4th  of  April,  1831 
authorising  the  board  to  settle  with  James  McNamee, 
late  a  contractor  on  section  37,  of  the  said  division,  for 
retained  percentage,  and  materials  delivered,  and  to 
pay  the  amount  which  may  appear  to  be  due.  The  su- 
perintendent reported  to  the  board  on  the  8th  of  June, 
that  the  sum  of  §378  73  of  retained  percentage  re. 
mained  unpaid,  but  that  no  other  part  of  the  claim  was 
founded  injustice.  The  sum  reported  to  be  due  was 
then  directed  to  be  paid. 

In  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  25th  of  March  last, 
the  board  on  the  29th  of  March  directed  the  superin- 
tendent  upon  the  Susquehanna  division,  to  contract 
immediately  with  some  fit  person  for  the  construction 
of  a  chute  in  Snyder's  dam  on  Penn's  creek.  A  con- 
tract was  accordingly  made  soon  thereafter,  but  was 
abandoned  in  September,  because  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  was  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs.  Subsequent 
offers  have  been  made  to  other  persons,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  navigation  of  Penn's  creek,  but  the  board 
have  not  found  any  person  willing  to  undertake  the  re- 
pairs of  the  chute  for  the  sum  appropriated. ' 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  report  of  the  board,  detailing 
their  proceedings  in  the  year  that  has  just  elapsed,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  lake  a  concise  retrospect  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  public  canals  and  rail-roads  of 
Pennsylvania,  exhibiting  the  systematic  and  unwaver- 
ing efforts  of  a  great  slate,  proceeding  steadily,  through 


er  tin 

the  19th  day  of  February,  1801,  which  declares  the  j  a  series  of  years,  in  the  proseculion"of  a  gigantic" sys"- 
Susquehanna  down  to  the  Maryland  line,  to  be  a  public  !  tern  of  improvement,  which,  when  completed  as  now 
highway,  has   been  Tiolated  by  the   erection  of  dams;  j  authorised  by  law,   will    be  about  seven   hundred  miles 


the  dams  constructed  on  this  river,  under  the  authority 
of  the  stale  are  four  in  number,  two  on  the  main  river, 
and  one  on  each  of  its  North  and  West  branches;  these 
dams  vary  in  height  counting  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  from  8i  to  12  feet;  sluices  are  left  in  three  of 
them,  and  a  chute  constructed  in  the  fourth,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  descending  trade  on  the 


in  length. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1824,  a  report  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  committee  of  that 
body,  recommending  a  survey  from  the  termination  of 
the  Union  canal,  at  Middle  town,  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  Conemaugb,  Kiskim  inetas 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  with  a  view  to  a  continuous  canal, 


Considerable    damage  however  has    been    done  during  j  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 


the  last  spring  freshets,  to  craft  passing  through  two  of 
those  sluices,  but  such  improvements  have  since  been 
made  as  will  for  the  future  render  the  descending  navi- 
gation entirely  safe.  This  being  effected,  the  canal 
commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  the  law  of  the  19th 
February,  1801,  has  not  been  violated. 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  March,  1831,  the  sum  of  120 
dollars  is  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  road,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lehigh, 
which  was  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  dam  across  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river;  upon  examination  it  appears, 
that  the  sum  appropriated  is  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  change  of  the 
location  of  the  road  could  be  advantageously  made,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  act  would  thereby  be  more  ef- 
fectually obtained. 

In  obedience  to  the   directions  of  the   resolution    of 


March  £7lh,  182-1,  a  law  was  passed,  authorising  tha 
governor  to  appoint  three  canal  enmmissioners,  to  ex- 
plore the  following  routes,  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  constructing  canals  on  the  lines  designated. 

1.  From  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters  of  the 
Juniata  and  Conemaugb  rivers,  also,  the  route  bv  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemaho'ning, 
with  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  river;  and  also,  the 
country  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna, 
through  the  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties. 

2.  From  a  point  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  Schuylkill 
county,  by  Mahonoy  creek,  the  liver  Susquehanna,  the 
Moshannon  or  Clearfield  and  Black  Lick  creeks,  the 
Conemaugb,  Kiskiminetas,  and  Allegheny  rivers,  to 
Pittsburg. 

February  2d,    1825. — A  majority   of  the  canal  com- 


the  30th  of  March  last,  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  j  missioners  reported  that  they  had  surveyed  about  four 
engineer,  upon  the  division  for  a  side  cut  from  the  Ju-  j  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  between  the  Schuylkill  river 
niata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  the  Juniata  j  and  the  sources  of  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugb,  on  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tuscarora  creek;  J  Allegheny  mountain,  during  the  previous  season;  and 
the  river  bank  opposite  the  mouth  of  that  creek  was  ,  that  in  their  opinion,  a  canal  was  practicable  from  east 
found  to  be  decidedly  unfavourable  for  the  proposed  |  to  west,  and  ought  to  be  undertaken  immediately  by 
connection.  The  site  selected  is  a  few  rods  below  the  |  the  State.— S6.351  27,  were  expended  on  these  preli- 
Perrysville  ferry,  and  may  be  considered  favourable,  j  minary  explorations  during  the  year  1824. 
the  distance  between  the  towing  path  of  the  canal,  and  ;  April  lltb,  1825. — A  law  was  passed  directing  the 
the  river  on  the  line  proposed  is  300  feet,  and  the  dif- 1  Governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  five  canal  eommission- 
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ers,  who  were  required  to  explore  and  survey  routes 
for  canals. 

1-  From  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter counties,  and  thence  by  the  West  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof,  to  the  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg. 

2.  From  the  Allegheny  to  Lake  Erie. 

3.  From  Philadelphia,  by  ihe  Juniata  to  Pittsburg  ; 
and  From  thence  to  Lake  Erie, 

4.  From  Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state,  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga  lake. 

5.  A  route  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties, to  the  Potomac  river. 

6.  A  route  by  the  Conococheague,  or  Monocosey 
and  Conewago,  to  the  Susquehanna. 

7.  A  route  through  the  county  of  Bedford,  to  con- 
nect the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  with  the  Juniat?. 

December  30,  1825,  and  February  3,  1826,  the  ca- 
nal commissioners  reported  that  four  routes  were  level- 
led ard  surveyed,  that  is: 

1.  The  several  summits  on  the  route  by  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

2.  Between  the  Sinnemahoning  and  Toby's  creek. 

3.  Between  the  heads  of  the  West  Branch  and  Two 
Lick  creeks. 

4.  Between  Clearfield  creek  and  the  Conemaugh. 

And  connecting  these  with  the  surveys  of  the  pre- 
vious year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  and  at  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain — and  also  the  Juniata  summit,  and 
thence  by  the  Conemaugh,  Kiskiminetas  and  Alleghe- 
ny to  Pittsburg. 

After  giving  a  preference  to  the  most  northern  and 
Juniata  routes,  they  state,  •*  the  board  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  practicability  of  a  communication  by 
one  or  other  of  the  routes  proposed,  which  shall  an- 
swer all  valuable  and  usefnl  purposes,  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained;"  and  they  conclude  with  recommending 
the  beginning  of  the  work  by  the  commonwealth. 

The  sum  of  §6,575  93  was  expended  in  1825  for 
making  preliminary  surveys,  and  for  expenses  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners. 

February  25,  1826,  a  law  was  passed  directing  about 
54  miles  of  canal  to  be  put  under  contract,  to  wit: 
From  the  west  end  of  the  Union  canal  to  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata— and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
kiminetas to  Pittsburg.  These  portions  of  the  line 
being  common  to  all  the  routes  proposed,  were  deemed 
most  proper  to  commence  upon. 

April  10th,  1826,  the  governor  was  required  by  law 
to  appoint  four  addditional  canal  commissioners,  thus 
increasing  the  board  to  nine  in  number. 

December  11th,  1826,  and  February  6th,  1827,  the 
canal  commissioners  reported,  that  they  had  continued 
the  surveys  and  examinations  of  canal  routes. 

1.  To  connect  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers. 

2.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  up  that  stream 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas  by  a 
canal  and  portage. 

3.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the  mouth 
of  French  creek. 

4.  A  feeder  from  French  creek  to  Conneaut  lake. 

5.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  by  the  West 
Branch  and  Sinnemahoning,  to  the  head  of  Clarion  riv- 
er. 

6.  From  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  line. 

By  that  report,  it  appears  that  they  had  put  under 
contract  22J  miles  of  the  canal  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  24  miles  on  the  Allegheny,  being  46J  miles  alto- 
gether, and  they  recommended  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
by  a  canal  and  portage  road  on  the  Juniata  route:  and 
also,  a  canal  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland, 
and'by  the  North  branch  to  the  New  York  line:  and 
also,  by  the  West  Branch  to  Bald  Eagle;  they  likewise 
brought  into  view,  connections  between  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  a  canal 


route  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Delaware  up  that 
stream. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  1826,  were 

For  preliminary  surveys,  including  expenses  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  $15,032  74 

For  construction  of  canal,  pay  of  acting  commission- 
ers, engineers,  &c.  §126,  698  64 

April  9,  1827,  the  Legislature  directed  a  canal  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Western  termination  of  the  East- 
ern division,  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland, 
and  up  the  Juniata  to  Lewistown,  and  from  Blairsville 
to  join  the  western  division  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiski- 
minetas, and  also  to  commence  a  feeder  from  French 
creek  to  Conneaut  lake,  and  a  canal  on  the  Delaware 
between  Philadelphia  and  Easton. 

December  25th,  1827. — A  report  was  made  by  the 
canal  commissioners,  showing  that  they  had  continued 
the  preliminary  surveys. 

1.  From  Easton,  up  the  Delaware,  to  Carpenter's 
point. 

2.  From  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

3.  For  a  rail  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia. 

4.  An  estimate  for  a  canal,  from  the  Maryland  line, 
up  the  Susquehanna,  to  Columbia. 

5.  From  Columbia  to  Middletown. 

6.  From  Pittsburg,  by  the  Beaver  and  Shenango,  to 
Conneaut  lake. 

7.  F'rom  Conneaut  lake  to  Erie  Harbor. 

8.  From  the  Allegheny  river  to  Conneaut  out-let. 

9.  From  Meadville,  by  French  creek,  to  Erie  Har- 
bor. 

10.  Another  survey  along  the  North  branch. 

11.  Between  Bennet's  branch  of  Sinnemahoning  and 
Sandy  lick. 

12.  Between  the  West  branch  and  Two  Lick  creeks. 
In  reference  to  the  two  latter  surveys,  the  board  used 

this  emphatic  remark:  "They  are  therefore  compelled 
to  say,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  a  navigable 
communication,  between  the  eastern  and  western  wa- 
ters of  Pennsylvania,  sufficiently  permanent  to  justify 
the  expense,  is  wholly  impracticable." 

The  board  also  reported,  that  they  had  put  under 
contract, 

18  miles  of  canal  on  the  Delaware  division,  from 
Bristol  upwards. 

40  miles  on  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  eastern  divi- 
sion to  Northumberland. 

44|  miles  on  the  Juniata,  from  its  mouth  to  Lewis- 
town. 

51   miles  between  Blairsville  and  Pittsburg,  and 
9  miles  of  the  French  creek  feeder;  making 

162|  miles  of  canal  contracted  for  in  1827. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  1827,  amounted  to 

F'or  preliminary  surveys,  including  the  expenses  of 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  §18,355  37 

Construction  of  canals,  pay  of  officers,  damages, 
&c.  913,620  54J 

March  24,  1828,  the  legislature  directed  an  extension 
of  the  canals  along  the  Conemaugh,  Juniata,  Delaware 
and  North  Branch,  not  exceeding  45  miles  on  each 
stream;  25  miles  on  the  West  Branch,  ten  miles  be- 
tween Middletown  and  Columbia,  and  the  French  creek 
feeder  to  be  carried  to  Conneaut  lake;  and  also,  the 
road  bed  to  be  prepared  of  40  miles,  twenty  miles  a- 
each  end  for  a  rail  road  between  Columbia  and  Phila, 
delphia. 

December  11th,  1828,  by  the  report  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  it  appears  that,  in  obedience  to  lawt 
preliminary  surveys  were  made, 

1.  Of  the  Ohio  river,  from  Beaver  to  Pittsburg. 

2,  Of  the  Monongahela  river,  from  Pittsburg  to 
Brownsville. 

3.  Of  the  Allegheny  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminetas  to  the  mouth  of  French  creek. 

4,  For  a  portage  road  oyer  the  Allegheny  mountain. 
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5.  For  a  canal  throngh  Kishacoquillas  valley. 

6.  For  a  rail  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg, 
and  thence  by  Gettysburg  to  York. 

7.  Several  surveys  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers. 

8.  Another  survey  from  Easton  to  Carpenter's  point. 

9.  Another  survey  of  the  West  Branch,  to  the  mouth 
of  Bald  Eagle. 

Their  report  also  shows  that  they  had  put  under  con- 
tract during  the  preceding  season, 

10J  miles  of  the  French  creek  feeder. 

26£  miles  of  canal,  from   Blairsville  up  the  Cone- 

maugh. 
45     miles  on  the  Juniata. 
23     miles  on  the  West  Branch. 
45     miles  on  the  North  Branch. 
35£  miles  on  the  Delaware. 
10     miles  between  Middletown  and  Columbia. 

195%  miles  of  canal  contracted  for  in  1828;  and  also, 
40§  miles  of  road  formation   of  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  rail-road. 
Preliminary  surveys   expenditure   included  in  the 
next  year. 
The  amount  expended  in  1828,  for  construction,  and 
pay  of  officers,  he.  §2,785,612  24. 

April  22,  1829,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  canal 
commissioners  to  enter  into  contracts  for  those  sections 
on  the  Delaware  division,  and  on  the  North  Branch  di- 
vision, which  had  not  then  been  commenced,  and  mak- 
ing it  their  duty  to  cause  as  much  of  the  contracts, 
then  made  upon  the  different  lines  of  canal  and  rail 
way,  to  be  completed  within  the  year,  as  should  be 
practicable. 

By  an  act  of  the  16th  April,  1829,  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  nine  canal  commissioners,  to  serve 
for  one  year  from  the  first  Monday  of  June  thereafter. 

December  18th,  1829,  the  canal  commissioners  re- 
ported that  they  had  caused  other  surveys  to  be  made 
of  the  east  end  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail 
road,  and  of  the  portage  rail  road  over  the  Allegheny 
mountain.  By  their  report,  it  appears  that  they  had 
put  under  contract 

6J  miles  of  canal  on  the  Delaware  and 
9     miles  on  the  North  Branch,  making 

15£  miles  contracted  for  in  1829. 

195  miles  of  canal  were  reported  as  finished  and  navi- 
gable; 106,000  dollars  as  borrowed  over  the  appropria- 
tion, and  1,398,790  67  dollars  as  due  to  contractors  for 
work  done.  Tnat  year  rates  of  toll  upon  the  canal 
were  established  and  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
was  adopted. 

The  sums  expended  in  1829,  were  for 

Preliminary  survevs,  including   surveys 
made  in  1828,     '  $19,637,67 

Construction  of  canals,  pay  of  officers, 
damages.  &c.  3,713,908  25 

March  27,  1830,  the  legislature  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  canal  commissioners  to  cause  all  existing  contracts 
to  be  completed,  if  practicable,  during  that  year,  and 
to  constrnct  about  three  miles  of  canal  at  the  east  end 
of  the  western  division  extending  to  Johnstown,  and 
also  requiring  another  survey  of  the  portage  road  over 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  by  three  engineers. 

During  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  reducing 
the  number  of  canal  commissioners  to  three,  and  again 
vesting  their  appointment  in  the  governor. 

December  21,  1830,  the  canal  commissioners  report- 
ed that  they  had  caused  another  survey  to  be  made  of 
the  Allegheny  portage  road,  and  surveys  of  connexions 
between  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  Susquehanna 
river  at  Harrisburg  and  Lewisburg — and  that  they  had 
placed  under  contract  and  constructed  three  and  an  half 
miles  of  canal  below  Johnstown.  They  say  that  the 
water  had  been  admitted  into  406  miles  of  canal  and 
lhat  20  miles  more  were  nearly  completed;   and  40$ 


miles  of  the  bed  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  rail 
road  were  graded  and  ready  for  laying  the  rails. 
The  tolls  received  in  1830,  were  27,012  90 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  1830,  in- 
cluding surveys,  construction  of  canal 
and  rail  roads,  officers,  damages,  re- 
pairs, &c.  3,137,844  08 
March  21st,  1831,  the  legislature  directed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  of  the  rail  road  from  Columbia  to 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  canal 
between  Columbia  and  Middletown;  also  the  extension 
of  the  Juniata  division  by  canal  or  slack  water,  from 
Huntingdon  to  Hollidaysburg,  and  a  rail  road  from 
thence  across  the  Allegheny  mountain  to  Johnstown; 
also  the  extension  of  the  West  Branch  division,  by  canal 
or  slack  water,  from  the  Muncy  dam  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bald  Eagle,  and  a  water  communication  between 
the  town  of  Lewisburg,  and  the  said  division;  also,  the 
extension  of  the  North  Branch  division  by  canal  or 
slack  water  from  the  pool  of  the  Nanticoke  dam,  fifteen 
miles,  and  a  towing  path  along  said  pool;  also,  a  canal 
or  slack  water  from  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  French  creek,  tip  that  creek  to  the  French  creek 
feeder,  and  a  canal  or  slack  water  from  the  Ohio  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  creek,  up  that  creek  to  the 
town  of  New  Castle. 

By  the  present  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  it 
appears  that  they  have  put  under  contract  during  the 
past  season: 
Miles.     Perches. 

41       38,  of  road   bed  formation  upon  the  Columbia 

and  Philadelphia  rail  road. 
32     160,  of  layingasingle  track  of  railsupon  do.   do 
36     221,  of  road  bed  formation  upon  the  Allegheny 
Portage  road. 
8     227,  of  canal  on  the   Eastern   division  between 
Middletown  and  Columbia. 
38     102.  of  canal  and  slackwater,  upon  the  Franks- 
town  line  of  the  Juniata  division. 
3     48,  of  feeder         do.         upon         do.         do. 
]6    316,  of  canal  and  slackwater  upon  the  Wyoming 
line  of  the  North  Branch  division. 
203^,  of  feeder      do.         upon         do.         do. 
41       68,  ot  canal  and  slack  water  upon   the  Lycom- 
ing line  of  the  West  Branch  division. 
200,  the  Lewisburg  cross  cut. 
22       88,  of  canal  and  slack  water  upon  the  Franklin 

line  of  the  French  creek  division. 
22     240,  of  the  Beaver  division. 


266     3114,  placed  under  contract  in  1831. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  year  1831,  up  to  the  1st 
of  December,  is  $1,199,827  96. 
The  whole  sum  received  by  the  treasurer 

of  the  canal   commissioners,  up   to  the 

date  of  their  last  report,  is  $10,288,309  59 

From  which  deduct  the  sums  refunded,  41,743  13 

The  actual  amount  received  by  the  trea- 
surer, for  canal  purposes,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers, Dec.  21,  1830,  §10,246,566  46 

Amount  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
board, from  the  date  of  the, 
last  report,  up  to  the  1st 
of  Dec.  1831,  g2,092,702  37 

From  which  deduct  amount 
refunded,  and  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  4,780  21 

2,037,922  16 


The  whole  amount  received  for  canal 

purposes,  up  to  the  1st  of  December 

1S31,  §12,334,488  62 

Deduct  the  whole  amount   disbursed  up 

to  the  28th  February,  1831,  as  per  the 
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settled  of  the  canal  commissioners, 
accounts  by  tlie  Auditor  General,  10,677,683  76 


Balance, 

Amount  disbursed  from 
the  28th  ot  February 
to  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  §1,199,827  96 

Amount  advanced  to  su- 
perintendents and  su- 
pervisors, for  which 
accounts  are  in  a 
train,  for  settlement,       249,449  83 


Balance  in  the  treasury  upon  the  1st  Dec. 

1831,  5207,527  07 


Signed  by  order  of  the  board, 
Attest,  JAMES  CLARKE,  President. 

FRS.  R.  SHUNK,  See'y. 
Hariiiburq,  December  15,  1831. 


For  embankment,  when  removed  over  one  hundred 
feet,  and  to  be  measured  in  the  banks,  per 

I  cubic  yard. 

SI, 656,804  86  ;       For  cemented  gravel  or  hard  pan,  strictly 

|  such,  per  cubic  yard. 

For  solid  or  blast  rock,  per  cubic  yard. 

For  detached  rofik  measuring  more  than  one  cubic 
foot,  and  for  slate  rock,  per  cubic  yard. 

For  puddling,  per  cubic  yard. 

For  vertical  wall,  per  perch  of  25 

cubic  feet. 

For  outside  slope  waH,  per  perch  of  25 

cubic  feet. 

It  is  understood  by  the  parties,  that  under  the  term 
excavation,  are  included  all  drains  that  may  occur  on  the 
section;  and  under  the  term  embankment,  is  included 
the  filling  in  of  bridges,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  earth 
for  embankment  shall  be  taken  from  such  places  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  superintendent  or  engineer  on  the 
line.  It  is  also  understood  that  no  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  the  bailing  of  water. 


1,449,277  79 


ARTICLE  OF  AGREEMENT,  entered  into  this 
day  0f  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

by  and  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Penxsilvania, 
Dy  superintendent   on  the 

Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,   of    the   one   part, 
and 
of  the  other  part, 

Witnesselh,  That  the  said 

do  promise  and  agree   to  dig,    embank 

puddle  and  construct,  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner,    all    that    part  of  the  Division    of 

the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  known  and  designated  as  the 

section,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
line  of  said  Division,  in  the  following  manner,  to   wit: 

The  canal  banks  to  be  so  constructed,  that  the  water 
may  at  all  places  be  at  least  forty  feet  wide  at  the  top 
water  line,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep.  Each  of  the  banks  shall  be  at  least  two  feet 
above  the  top  water  line,  and  such  a  slope  shall  be  pre- 
served on  the  inner  side  of  the  banks,  both  above  and 
below  the  top  water  line,  as  that  every  foot  perpendic- 
ular rise  shall  give  an  horizontal  base  of  eighteen  inches, 
the  towing  path  shall  be  on  the  river  side  of  the  canal, 
its  surface  shall  be  at  least  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  bank 
opposite  the  towing  path  shall  be  at  least  seven  feet 
wide  and  both  banks  shall  have  a  declination  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  edge  thereof,  equal  to  half  an  inch  for 
every  foot  of  surface;  the  banks  shall  be  constructed  of 
pure,  solid  and  compact  water  proof  earth,  and  they 
shall  be  made  smooth  and  even,  with  a  slope  on  the  out- 
ermost side,  not  less  than  is  above  mentioned.  And  it 
is  further  agreed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  bank 
the  necessary  connexion  with  the  earth  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  erected,  that  all  the  grass,  treis,  bushes, 
and  stumps,  on  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  canal 
banks,  together  with  all  logs,  brush,  roots  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  all  descriptions,  shall  be  wholly  removed 
at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  canal;  and  it  is 
further  agreed  that  all  necessary  grubbing  shall  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  directions  of  the  engineer  ap- 
pointed by  the  canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  required  that  a  puddle  ditch  shall  be  excava- 
ted under  the  seat  of  each  bank,  of  such  breadth  and 
depth,  and  shall  be  carried  up  to  such  a  height  within 
the  embankment,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  engi- 
neers. 

And  the  said  to  be  paid  Tor 

completing  this  contract  as  follows: 

F'or  grubbing  and  clearing,  the  sum  of 

For  all  necessary  excavation  within  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  puddle  ditch  and  towing  path  be  the  same  earth, 
gravel,  loose  stones,  clay,  loam  or  sand, 
per  cubic  yard. 


It  is  further  agreed,  that  any  items  of  work,  that  may 
necessarily  occur  on  this  section,  not  already  specified 
in  this  contract,  shall  be  estimated  by  the  engineer,  and 
paid  for  accordingly.  And  it  is  further  understood  by 
the  parties  that  all  stone  quarried  from  the  bed 
of  the  canal  is  the  property  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  of  the  contractor,  and  may  be 
disposed  of  by  the  superintendent  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per; and  that  all  timber,  buildings  or  fences  on  the 
track  of  the  canal,  are  the  property  of  the  landholder, 
and  the  said  contractor  to  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  same  from  the  depredations  of 
hands  and  laborers. 

The  payments  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
On  or  about  the  day  of  next 

ensuing  the  date  of  this  contract,  the  said  engineer 
shall  estimate  the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  upon  his 
certificate  being  presented  to  the  superintendent,  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  paid,  deducting  therefrom  fif- 
teen per  cent. ;  and  on  or  about  the  day  of 
each  succeeding  month,  within  the  limits  of  this  con- 
tract, the  like  estimate  shall  be  made,  certificate  grant- 
ed, and  payment  in  like  proportion  made  thereon.  The 
fifteen  per  cent,  directed  to  be  retained  to  be  withheld 
until  the  contract  is  completed,  unless  the  board  of  ca- 
nal commissioners  shall  direct  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  to  be  sooner  paid:  And  further,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  stipulated  period  for  the  completion  of  this 
contract, if  the  whole  work  shall  be  finished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  said  superintencent.the  sa  d  engineer  shall 
estimate  it,  and  within  twenty  days  alter  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  certificate  to  the  superintendent  the  balance 
which  may  remain  due  shall  be  paid. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  when 
the  superintendent  on  this  division  shall  give  notice  in 
writing,  or  by  public  advertisement,  that  the  sum  of 
money  appropriated  towards  the  expenses  of  this  divi- 
sion, for  the  present  year  shall  have  been  expended, 
that  any  subsequent  labor  performed  under  this  con- 
tract,  shall  not  be  considered  as  incurring  a  debt  against 
the  state,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  21st  of  March  last. 

And  the  said 
do  further  promise  and  agree,  that  will 

from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
conform  to  such  deviations  from  the  present  line  of  the 
canal,  and  to  such  alterations  in  the  form,  slope,  and  di- 
mensions of  the  banks,  towing  paths  or  any  other  part  of 
the  works;  as  the  said  engineer  may  direct.  And  it  is 
mutually  agreed,  that  the  decision  of  the  said  engineer 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  in  any  dispute  which  may 
arise  between  the  said  parties. 

And  the  said 
do        further  agree,  that  will  not  re-let  or  trans- 

fer said  contract,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  other  per- 
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son  or  persons  whatever.     And  that  will  person- 

ally superintend  the  work  during  its  progress. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  in  case 
the  work  upon  this  section  shall  nut  be  commenced 
within  days  from  litis  date;  or  if  at  any  subsequent 

period  the  said  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  su- 

perintendent or  engineer,  refuse  or  neglect  to  prose- 
cute this  contract  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  period  within 
which  it  is  to  be  completed  ;or  shall  sub-contract  or  re-let 
said  section  or  any  part  thereof;  or  shall  not  give  per- 
sonal superintendence  to  the  work,  the  said  engineer 
shall  have  power  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  canal 
commissioners  to  determine  that  this  contract  has  been 
abandoned,  and  such  determination  shall  put  an  end  to 
this  contract,  and  exonerate  the  commonwealth  from 
every  obligation  thence  arising;  and  tiie  superintendent 
may  immediately  proceed  to  dispose  thereof  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  And  to  avoid 
disputes,  as  well  as  interruption  and  hindrance  to  the 
regular  and  peaceable  progress  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  work,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  canal,  the  superintendent,  engineer,  or  assistant  en- 
gineer will  dismiss  from  the  service,  every  quarrelsome 
disorderly  person, and  such  as  shall  be  addicted  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  or  who  shall  wantonly  commit  any  un- 
necessary trespass,  either  upon  the  person,  land,  or  pro- 
perty of  citizens  living,  travelling,  or  working  upon  or 
near  the  works  of  the  siid  canal,  to  be  guilty  of  other 
offensive  misconduct;  and  every  contractor  shall  dismiss 
all  similar  persons  employed  under  him,  whenever 
thereto  directed  by  the  superintendent,  engineer,  or  as- 
sistant engineer. 

And  the  said 
do  promise  and  agree  to  finish  and  deliver  up  this 

contract  on  or  before  the  day  of  in  the 

year  183 

This  contract  not  to  be  binding  on  the  common- 
wealth, until  approved  by  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
mentioned. 

Witness,  [L.  S.]   Superintendent. 

[L.  S.] 
[L.  S.] 
[L-  S.j 

Extract  from   the  6th  Section  of  the  act  of  the  25lh  of 
February,  1826. 
"No  extra  allowance  shall  in  any  case  be  made  for 
the   performance  of  any  such  contract  beyond  the  sum 
stipulated  therein. 


HEFOHT    OF    THE 

COMMISSIONERS   OF     THE     INTERNAL    IM- 
PROVEMENT FUND. 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Internal  ? 
Improvement  Fund,  Dec.  17,  1831.     S 
To  the  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  R. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  15th  inst. ,  requiring  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  to 
"  furnish  to  the  House,  a  statement  of  the  moneys  dis- 
bursed by  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  As- 
sembly, entitled  "  an  act  authorising  a  loan  of  money  to 
be  invested  in  the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  repairs,  damages  and  other 
demands  upon  said  fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  "  pas- 
sed 30th  March,  1831:  and  if  no  part  thereof  was  paid 
in  satisfaction  of  damages  assessed,  that  they  state  the 
reasons  therefor" — the  Commissioners  of  said  fund  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  the  sum  of  §300,000,  appropriated 
by  said  act,  was  paid  over  to  them,  and  has  been  applied 


to  the  purposes  intended,  as  detailed  in  their  report  to 
the  Legislature,  on  the  13th  inst.  ,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  $290,000  were  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Hoard  of  Canal  Commissioners,  on  accounts  drawn  by 
the  Governor,  and  §10,000  retained  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  Lock-keepers  and  Toll-collectors,  of 
which  last  sum  a  balance  of  §963  23  remains  in  their 
hands. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  fund,  upon  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  several  acts  of  Assembly,  relative  to 
disbursements  for  canal  and  rail  road  purposes,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  act  of  30th  March,  1831,  did 
not  constitute  three  disbursing  officers,  nor  did  it  re- 
quire of  them  to  make  direct  payments,  on  account  of 
repairs,  damages  or  salaries  of  officers,  excepting  those 
of  Lock-keepers  and  Toll-collectors.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system,  it  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  that  the  board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners  or  their  subordinate  officers,  should  be  the 
agents  for  the  payment  of  all  moneys  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  Canal;  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  are  not  regarded  in 
the  light  of  disbursing  officers,  either  by  the  act  con- 
stituting them  a  board,  or  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
acts  imposing  further  obligations. — Their  duties  are  of 
a  character  entirely  different  as  will  appear  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  acts  of  Assembly. 

The  act  of  1st  of  April,  1826,  "establishing  an  inter- 
nal improvement  fund,"  constitutes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Auditor  General  and  the  State 
Treasurer,  as  Commissioners.  The  sole  object  of  that 
act  was  the  creation  of  a  fund,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  loans,  that  were  or  might  be  authorised  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  further  duty  was  intended  to  be  impos- 
ed on  the  Commissioners  than  the  management  and 
superintendance  of  that  fund.  As  the  act  creating  the 
Commissioners  precisely  defined  their  duties,  all  sub- 
sequent acts  enlarging  their  powers,  must  be  construed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  their  constitu- 
tion. 

The  act  of  1st  of  April,  1826,  entitled  "an  act  au- 
thorising a  loan  for  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  for  other 
purposes,"  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  an  enlargement 
of  the  original  powers  of  the  commissioners  of  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund.  That  act  requires  the  Go- 
vernor to  borrow  the  sum  of  §300,000,  to  be  paid  to 
the  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  "  applied  in  the  man- 
ner und  for  the  pw  poses  hereinafter  directed."  The  4th 
section  of  the  same  act  prescribes  the  manner,  and 
directs  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  internal  improvement  fund  to  cause  such  sums 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  so  borrowed  as  aforesaid, 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  construction  of  so 
much  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  as  is  now  authorised 
by  law  to  be  constructed,  on  wurranls  drawn  by  the 
Governor,  on  the  Commissioners  of  said  fund,  at  the 
request  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board,  who  shall  pay  out  the  same,  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
system,  the  commissioners  of  the  fund  were  passive 
agents  in  the  disbursement  of  moneys  for  the  con- 
struction and  incidental  expenses  of  the  canal;  and  all 
the  subsequent  acts,  by  which  the  proceeds  of  loans 
were  vested  in  them,  make  the  same  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  intended.  The  18th  section  of 
the  9lh  April,  1827,  says,  "all  such  sums  shall  be 
drawn  and  accounted  for,"  as  directed  by  the  Acts  of 
25th  February  and  1st  April,  1826,  both  of  which  de- 
clare  that  moneys  shall  be  paid  on  governor's  warrants. 
The  acts  of  24th  March  and  18'.h  December,  182S, 
provide  that  the  money  shall  be  applied  in  the  manner 
directed  by  law.  The  Acts  of  23d  April,  17th  Novem- 
ber, and  7th  December,  1829,  prescribe  no  particular 
mode  of  payment,  and  therefore  the  practice  under  for. 
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mer  laws  was  continued.  The  Act  of  13th  March, 
1830,  uses  the  expression  "  to  be  applied  as  directed  by 
law,"  and  the  act  of  21st  March,  1831,  is  silent  on  the 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  damages  the  several 
nets  of  Assembly  are  equally  explicit  in  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  or  their  subordinate 
officers.  The  first  act  on  this  subject  was  passed  on 
the  25th  February,  1826.— The  8th  section  of  that  act, 
after  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  damages  shall  be 
ascertained,  directs  that  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board 
of  Canal  Commissioners.  The  Acts  of  10th  April, 
1826,  authorises  the  canal  commissioners  to  take  acquit- 
tances or  releases  for  any  claims  to  damages.  The  8th 
section  of  the  act  of  9th  April,  1827,  provides  a  mode 
of  assessing  damages,  and  directs  that  "the  acting  ca- 
nal commissioner  shaU  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  pay 
to  the  said  petitioner  the  full  amount  of  damages  and 
costs  assessed  as  aforesaid,"  which  has  been  transferred 
to  superintendants  by  the  act  of  6th  April,  1830.  The 
act  of  16th  April,  1831,  requires  the  canal  commission- 
ers to  report  to  the  Legislature  the  amount  paid  for 
damages. — The  8th  section  of  the  act  of  24th  March, 
1828,  requires  the  canal  commissioners  to  take  acquit- 
tances for  damages.  In  addition  to  these  positive  pro- 
visions, the  13th  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  Legislature  never  intended  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  fund  should  be  disbursing  officers. 
The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  16th  April,  1S27,  inadver- 
tently had  directed  the  salaries  of  Engineers  and  others 
to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  instead  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  canal 
commissioners,  but  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  24th 
March,  1828,  corrected  the  error,  and  directed  that 
the  amount  so  paid  should  be  refunded  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  internal  improvement  fund. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist,  after  the  provisions  of  these 
several  acts,  relative  to  the  proper  authority  for  the  . 
payment  of  damages,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  act  of 
6th  April,  1830,  which  is  very  positive  on  the  subject. 
The  5th  section  of  that  act  directs  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damages,  and  to 
make  an  offer  of  such  sums  to  the  persons  aggrieved, 
as  they  shall  think  reasonable;  and  in  case  of  non-ac- 
ceptance, the  6th  section  creates  a  board  of  appraisers, 
to  whom  the  matter  shall  be  submitted,  and  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  final.  The  board  of  appraisers  are 
required  to  make  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  a  copy 
of  wh  ch  shall  be  delivered  to  the  board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners, "  to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect  according  to 
law."  This  is  a  positive  injunction,  on  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, to  pay  all  damages,  and  the  act  of  30th 
March,  1831,  contains  no  provision  which  by  any  rule 
of  construction,  would  operate  to  change  the  practice. 
This  last  mentioned  act  vests  in  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  the  sum  of  §300,000, 
to  be  by  them  appliedxo  the  purposes  described,  with- 
out specifying  any  particular  mode.  It  must  be  infer- 
red that  the  legislature  intended  that  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  6th 
April,  1830,  and  it  was  so  applied.  The  sum  of  $290,- 
000  as  before  stated,  was  paid  over  to  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners on  Governor's  warrants,  as  directed  by  law, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  different  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  act;  and  it  is  presumed  their  report  to 
the  Legislature  will  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
amount  paid  for  damages.  _    _ 

Taking  all  these  things  into  view,  the  commissioners 
of  the  fund,  did  not  consider  themselves  as  directly 
disbursing  officers,  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  30th  March,  1831,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salaries  of  Toll-collectors  and  lock-keepers.  .  The 
resolution  of  the  8th  of  January,  1830,  made  it  the  du- 
ty of  the  commissioners  of  the  fund,  "to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  collectors  and  lock  keepers,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  tolls  collect- 
ed on 'said  canal."     Under  this  resolution  the  commis- 


sioners made  direct  payments,  and  as  the  act  of  30th 
of  March  last,  prescribed  no  other  mode,  the  Commis- 
sioners considered  themselves  bound  by  the  then  ex- 
isting practice.  The  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the 
other  purposes  of  the  act. — Damages  are  classed 
among  repairs,  and  the  construction  of  a  towing  path 
along  the  foot  of  the  Nanticoke  dam.  The  impossibili- 
ty of  the  Commissioners  of  the  fund,  directly  disburs- 
ing money  for  these  latter  objects,  must  be  evident  at 
first  sight,  and  the  act  makes  no  distinction  in  favour  of 
damages. 

Independent  of  the  positive  provisions  of  law,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  fund  would  remark,  that  many 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  must  arise  from  direct 
payments  out  of  their  treasury.  Each  of  the  members 
comprising  the  board  have  to  attend,  to  the  duties  of 
their  several  offices,  and  those  duties  generally  are  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  ;  but 
if  other  powers  be  superadded,  particularly  the  direct 
disbursements  of  money,  in  all  probability  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  overburthened  with  business,  and  unable 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  their  offices,  either  with 
satisfaction  to  themselves  or  to  the  community. — They 
would  further  observe,  that  no  advantage  could  possi- 
bly arise  by  constituting  them  disbursing  officers. 
Agents  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  are  placed,  on  all 
the  lines  of  Canal,  who  give  security  to  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
who  have  personal  cognizance  of  matters,  requiring  the 
disbursement  of  money.  These  agents  can  bestow 
their  time  and  attention  on  matters  entrusted  to  their 
superintendance,  with  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  the  individuals,  who  have  claims 
for  damages,  arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Ca- 
nal. The  Commissioners  therefore  hope,  that  no  alter- 
ations will  be  made  in  the  existing  laws  relative  to  the 
Improvement  fund. 

Very  respectfully,  Yours,  &c. 
SAMUEL  McKEAN, 
DANIEL  STU.1GEON, 
A.    MAHON,  Commissioner!  ■ 


DIED. 

In  Lehman,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.  on  Friday,  the  11th 
November,  Abraham  Pike,  aged  87.  The  deceased 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  was  in  the.  memorable  battle  of  1778,  with  the  To- 
ries and  Indians,  and  narrowly  made  his  escape,  after 
being  wounded,  by  swimming  down  the  river  3  miles 
to  Forty-fort,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  fort  by  his 
companions  who  had  survived  the  general  massacre. 
He  was  captured  by  a  party  of  ten  Indians,  in  March 
1779,  together  with  two  men  and  a  boy,  and  was  taken 
up  the  Susquehanna  about  60  miles,*  where  the  In- 
dians first  halted  and  encamped  for  the  night;  the  pris- 
oners were  secured  by  the  savages,  and  Pike  was 
placed  between  two  large  Indians,  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  they  were  asleep,  he  cautiously  arose  and  un- 
loosed his  companions,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  savages,  and  left  seven  of  them  dead  on  the  ground. 
They  then  collected  what  provisions  they  could  and 
returned  to  the  Valley,  after  experiencing  all  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  the  season.  Since  that  lime  until  his 
death,  he  has  resided  in  the  Valley,  celebrated  for  bis 
heroic  deeds,  and  respected  for  his  sincere  attachment 
to  his  country. — [Communicated  for  the  Susquehanna 
Democrat. 


*  Mouth  of  Meshoppen  creek,  40  miles  from  Wilkes- 
barre. 

I  knew  "  old  Pike,"  as  he  was  called,  well.  I  won- 
der how  he  lived  so  long.  For  many  years  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  he  never  was  sober  one  minute 
longer  than  he  could  get  liquor  enough  to  stupify  him- 
self. He  was  doubtless  brave  as  a  total  absence  of  fear 
could  make  a  man.     Several  times  he  came  to  me  to 
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Wood  Lawn,  5th  Dec.  1831. 

Dear   Sin — Your  friendly    letter   on  the   subject  of' 
the  Bank  of  (lie  United    States,   has  been  received  by  I 
the  course   of  mail.      The  opinion  which  I   formed  of! 
the   constitutionality    and  expediency    of  the   Bank  of  i 
the  United  States  when   I    was  a   member  of  the   Se- 
nate, was   the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
constitution   of   the  United  States,   made  without  any 
preconceived  opinions.     That   opinion   is  recorded  in  i 
two  speeches  which  I  made  in  the    Senate  in  the  year 
1811.     Since  that  time  I  had  no  occasion  of  reviewing 
the  question.     My   opinion  remains  unaltered.     I   was  | 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  more   than  eight  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  had  ample  evidence  of  the  great  util- 
ity of  the  Bank  of  the   United  States,  in  managing  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  Union. 

I  am  persuaded  than  no  man,  whatever  his  precon- 
ceived opinions  may  be,  can  preside  over  the  Treasury- 
one  year,  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  conduc- 
ting the  finances  of  the  Union.  The  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  pass  all 
laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  the  enumerated  powers;  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  pass  the  Bank  bill,  unless  a  law  most  proper  to  carry 
into  effect,  the  power  to  collect  and  distribute  revenue, 
should  be  excluded  by  that  provision.  The  opponents 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank,  place  great  stress 
upon  the  word  necessary,  contained  in  the  grant  of 
power,  and  insist  that  no  law  can  be  necessarv,  but 
such,  that  without  which  the  power  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.     Now  this  construction  appears  to   me 


relate  his  adventures,  which  I  was  to  minute  down  for 
publication  :  But  he  could  remember  nothing  ti!l  he 
got  "in  each  cheek  a  highland  gill,"  and  then  he  be- 
came so  no'is.v  and  obstreperous  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  a  connected  story. 

Pike  Was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  with  the  British 
army  a  soldier,  to  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war.  His  brother  was  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. The  dog  of  an  officer  attacked  his  brother, 
who  in  self  defence  struck  him;  when  the  enraged 
officer  made  some  threat  which  was  answered  by  a 
passionate  declaration  that  he  would  kill  his  dog  and 
him  too  if  they  attacked  him.  For  this  a  Court  Mar- 
tial awarded  the  poor  fellow  600  lashes,  under  the  in- 
fliction of  which  he  died.  Pike  swore  vengeance,  if 
in  his  power;  but  no  opportunity  presenting,  he  desert- 
ed, and  fixed  himself  at  Wyoming,  where  he  performed 
the  deeds  related  by  the  paragraph  above. 

He  told  me  the  whole  band,  and  prisoners,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  had  sunk  into  sleep,  except  the  old  In- 
dian who  kept  guard.  lie  sat,  his  back  towards  Pike, 
on  a  log,  hovering  over  the  fire,  nodding,  yet  holding 
in  his  hand  a  deer's  head,  which  he  had  been  picking. — 
Loosening  himself,  Pike  seized  the  old  man's  spear, 
and  thrust  it  through  him.  He  gave  one  deep  groan 
and  fell  into  the  fire.  Springing  then  to  his  companions 
he  cut  their  fastnings — seized  the  guns  and  put  them 
aside — and  tomahawked  two  Indians  before  the  others 
became  aroused  to  their  danger.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  a  minute.  One  of  his  companions  instead  of  aiding, 
half  dead  with  affright,  remained  on  his  knees  praying. 
Several  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  others  wounded. 
Finding  their  arms  gone  they  fled.  One,  many  years 
afterwards,  was  seen  by  the  late  Judge  Hollenback,  in 
the  Genessee  countrv,  who  spoke  of  the  affair,  and 
showed  the  scar  of  a  desperate  wound  he  had  received 
on  the  neck.  Another,  badly  wounded  perished  in  the 
wilderness.  I  think  but  two  escaped,  and  Pike  came 
into  the  settlement  with  the  arms  of  the  enemy  as  his 
trophies.  Every  body,  of  course,  liked  to  hear  him 
tell  his  story  and  to  treat  him.  A  sounder  headed  man 
might  have  been  overthrown  by  so  much  flattery  and 
whiskey  as  were  voluntarily  proffered  to  "  old  Pike 
tbi  Ihdiax  Kilieb." —  Village  Record, 


to  be  indefensible.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  words 
"necessary  and  proper"  cannot  exclude  a  law  that  is 
most  proper  to  carry  the  power  into  effect.  Yet  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  bank  can  be  pronounced  on- 
ly upon  that  construction.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  Iramers  of'jthe  constitution  never  could  have  intend- 
ed to  exclude  the  passage  of  a  law  most  proper  to  carry 
a  power  into  effect,  because  it  might  be  carried  imper- 
fectly into  effect  by  another  law.  My  construction  of 
the  grant  of  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  enumerated  powers  into  effect,  includes 
the  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  the  enumerated  powers  into  effect  in 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  manner,  and  not  in  an 
incomplete  and  imperfect  manner. 

I  have  not  seen  a  complete  developement  of  the 
President's  plan  of  a  Bank.  It  is  possible  that  by  his 
plan  the  transmission  of  the  revenue  may  be  effected, 
but  the  safety  of  the  public  deposits  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  President's  plan.  The  advantage  of  this  secu- 
rity to  the  public  is  incalculable.  It  ought  not  to  be 
relinquished,  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  unconstitutional. 

This  I  think,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown.  My 
speeches  are  recorded  andean  be  republished  if  neces- 
sary. They  contain  the  result  of  the  best  investigation 
I  was  able  to  give  the  subject.  I  am  persuaded  I  could 
not  improve  upon  it  now,  if  1  had  the  means  of  investi- 
gating the  subject,  which  I  have  not. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  friend,  &c. 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

CninLzs  Jared  Ingersoll,  Esq.      ftg 

T H E    REG  1STE R. 

DECEMBER    31,    1831. 

During  the  late  severe  season,  an  unusual  number  of 
aged  and  respectable  citizens  have  been  removed  by 
death — among  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  Ste- 
phen Girard  Esq.  Banker  and  Merchant— and  probably 
the  most  wealthy  individual  in  the  United  States.  Much 
anxiety  has  been  manifested,  to  ascertain  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  disposed  of  his  immense  property,  but  as 
the  will  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  we  deem  it  use- 
less to  record  the  numerous  reports  in  circulation— it  is 
generally,  however,  understood,  that  the  city  and  pub- 
lic institutions,   will  receive  a  large  portion  of  it. 

His  funeral  was  attended  yesterday,  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens,  and  different  societies.  We  sub- 
join a  short  sketch  of  this  distinguished  individual,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Whig,  also  the  proceedings  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Trinity  Church,  N.  W.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spruce  sts. 
MR.  GIRARD. 

We  find,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Whig  of  Wednesday 
the  subjoined  particulars  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  Stephen  Girard. 

"Mr.  Girard  commenced  with  'small  beginnings.'  At 
first  a  cabin  boy;  then  a  mate  of  a  ship;  then  keeper  of 
a  small  tap  shop,  where  he  retailed  drams  and  segars- 
he  successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  the  first  merchant,' 
and  the  most  opulent  banker  in  the  country.  'Industry 
and  frugality,'  was  his  motto;  business  was  with  him  a 
passion;  and  like  all  who  devote  themselves  with  enthu- 
siasm to  any  pursuit,  he  was  gifted  with  genius  for  his 
profession. 

"At  the  time,  or  rather  just  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  old  bank  of  United  States,  1811,  Mr. 
Girard    had  instructed   Barings  to  purchase  for'  him 
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$1,200,000  worth  of  its  stock  ;and  with  tliis  he  commenc- 
ed banking  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Gen. 
Simpson,  the  Cashier  of  that  institution,  to  whom  he 
confided  its  transactions.  This  was  in  1832,  since 
which  his  bank  capital  has  increased  to  five  millions." 

"Mr,  Girard  was  in  the  84lh  year  of  bis  age,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  given  to  the  father  ot  the  editor 
of  this  paper." 

"Mr.  Girard  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  in  France, 
where  he  has  still  living,  we  believe,  a  brother  and  sister. 
He  has  three  nieces  married  in  this  city,  and  several 
nephews  likewise. 

"In  the  Yellow  Fever  in  1793,  Mr.  Girard  was  distin- 
guished for  his  active  benevolence  at  the  Bush  Hill 
Hospital,  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  devising  plans 
for  the  prevention  and  restriction  of  contagion. 

"We  understand  the  business  of  Mr.  Girard  will  suf- 
fer no  interruption  by  his  death;  that  his  Bank  will  con- 
tinue its  operations;  and  his  buildings  on  his  Market- 
street  Square  progress  to  an  imposing,  elegant  and 
useful  completion. 

"The  habits  of  Mr.  Girard  were  exclusively  those  of 
the  man  of  business.  He  had  no  pleasures,  but  in  the 
performance  of  active  duties,  always  to  be  found  busy 
in)  his  compting  room,  or  bustling  on  his  farm,  for  he 
was  also  fond  of  Agriculture;  feeding  his  own  cattle, 
curing  his  own  beef,  and  even  bestowing  his  attention 
on  the  culture  of  a  vegetable  garden,  the  produce  of 
which  he  caused  to  be  taken  to  market.  His  fruits  and 
his  flowers  were  also  of  the  most  choice  kind.  But  in 
his  hands,  for  his  was  the  touch  of  .Midas,  every  tiling 
was  turned  into  gold;  and  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
ships,  houses,  lots,  Bank,  and  all,  contributed  ill  the 
end,  to  pour  millions  in  his  lap.  Like  all  men  of  im- 
mense wealth,  it  was  his  peculiar  delight,  to  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  aggregate  of  his  millions.  But  he  look 
most  pleasure  in  adding  house  to  house,  lot  to  lot,  until 
he  could  count  his  squares  of  buildings,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  count  the  number  of  his  deeds,  parch- 
ments and  warrants.  To  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  he  was  an  efficient  friend,  in  the  hour  of  need 
as  well  as  to  the1  Chesapeake  Canal  Co.  and  other  pub- 
lic works  of  vast  importance,  and  lasting  utility." 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Bee.  29, 1831. 

SPECIAL    MEETING. 

SELECT  COUNCIL. — Ma.  Dcane  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  subsequently  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Common  Council. 

The  membr rs  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  learn  with  deep  sorrow, 
that  their  venerable  and  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  STE- 
PHEN GIKAUU,  has  departed  forever  from  the  scene 
of  his  long  and  memorable  usefulness:  Contemplating 
the  humility  of  his  origin,  and  contrasting  therewith 
the  ultimate  variety  and  extent  of  his  wealth  and  works, 
the  mind  is  filled  with  admiration  of  the  man,  and  pio- 
foundly  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  example. 
Numerous  and  solid  as  the  edifices  are,  which  he  con- 
structed in  the  city  and  precincts  of  Philadelphia,  they 
will  constitute  but  a  transitory  record  of  what  he  was, 
when  compared  with  the  moral  influence  that  must 
arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  and  means,  by 
which  he  acquired  his  immense  estate.  Those  merit 
and  means  were  probity  of  the  strictest  kind,  diligence 
unsurpassed,  perseverance  in  all  pursuits,  and  a  frugali- 
ty as  remote  from  parsimony  as  from  extravagance. 
The  goodness  of  his  heart  was  not  manifested  by  osten- 
tatious subscriptions  or  loud  professions — but  when 
pestilence  stalked  abroad,  Siephen  Girard  risked  his 
life  to  preserve  from  its  ravages  the  most  humble  of  his 
fellow  creatures;  and  whenever  sorrow,  unaccompanied 
by  immorality,  approached  his  door,  it  was  thrown  wide 
open:  his  person,  his  habits,  and  his  home  evinced  his 
love  of  what  was  simple,  and  his  disregard  of  ostenta- 


tion. Above  all  men  most  able  to  revel  in  luxury,  or 
to  roll  in  a  splendid  equipage,  he  fared  at  all  times 
alike,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  rode  in  the 
style  of  a  plain  farmer,  rather  than  that  of  a  rich  bank, 
er,  he  was  a  devoted  friend  to  those  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  poli- 
tical fabric  of  his  adopted  country;  and  when  in  the 
course  of  the  last  war  the  credit  of  that  country  was 
impaired,  he  mainly  contributed  to  arrest  the  threatened 
consequences:  To  say  all  this  is  but  to  aver  what  all 
those  of  mature  age  in  this  city  must  know  or  have 
heard. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  Councils  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  cause  the  respective  halls 
to  be  hung  with  mourning,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Stephen  Girard,  Esq. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.— Mr.  Murray  offered  the 
annexed  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  agreed 
to. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  29lh  1831. 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Stf.phen  Giuard,  Esq. 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  sustained  the  loss  'of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  and  useful  citizens,  to  whose 
public  spirit  and  enlarged  views  during  a  long  life  this 
community  is  deeply  indebted  for  many  and  important 
public  benefits. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  the  respect 
and  consideration  entertained  for  the  memorv  of  this 
public  benefactor,  the  members  of  Councils  will  meet 
at  the  Council  Chamber,  at  10  o'clock,  on  Friday  morn, 
ing,  the  30th  inst.  and  from  thence  proceed  as  a  body- 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  deeply  lamented  and  dis. 
tinguisbed  fellow  citizen. 

The  different  plans  and  estimates  relative  to  Wins' 
Hospital,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  that  sub- 
ject, with  directions  to  report  which  in  their  estimation 
is  the  most  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  and  that  which 
deserves  the  second  premium  offered  by  these  bodies. 

Councils  adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday  evening 
next.—  Phila.  Gaz. 


Another  public  loss  has  likewise  been  sustained 
during  the  present  week,  in  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sanford,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian, 
Church.  On  Wednesday,  notwithstanding  the  snow 
storm  at  the  time,  his  funeral  was  very  numerously 
attended,  by  the  members  of  his  congregation  and  oth- 
ers. His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  church  of  which 
he  vvas  lately  pastor,  where,  a  funeral  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McAuley.  An  interesting  sketch 
was  given  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  deceased, which, 
(or  some  other)  account  of  this  excellent  man,  we  hope 
hereafter  to  record.  His  body  was  then  conveyed  to 
the  burial  ground  in  Arch  st.  and  interred  in'the  family 
vault  of  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church. 

The  present  number,  with  the  Index  which  accom- 
panies it,  closes  the  8th  volume  of  the  Register — and 
completes  the  fourth  year  of  our  editorial  career.  Were 
it  in  our  power  to  say  that  the  encouragement  afforded, 
kept  pace  with  the  rapidity  with  which  our  pages  accu- 
mulate, we  should  feel,  upon  approaching  the  labours 
of  a  new  volume — much  invigorated.  One  more  appeal 
to  the  public,  would  we  make — upon  its  success  will 
depend  the  continuance  of  the  Register,  beyond  the 
period  to  be  embraced  in  the  volume,  upon  which  we 
propose  to  enter,  the  ensuing  week.  We  respectfully 
invite  subscriptions.  The  previous  8  volumes  can  still 
be  furnished,  either  bound,  or  in  numbers.  Price  of 
the  former  $3  per  vol. — of  the  latter  $5  per  annum. 
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